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Aug.  36 

Republican,  Why  Labor 
Should  Vote  —  Arthur  Lar- 
son, Sept.  73 

Retirees,  Sept.  46 

Rock  Climb.  The  —  Don 
Moser,  Aug.  76 

Roosevelt,  F.  I)..  Lady 
Churchill,  and  Brussels 
Sprouts  Mrs.  Kermit 
Roosevelt,  Aug.  62 

Roosevelt.  Mrs.  Kermit  — 
FDR,  Lady  Churchill,  and 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Aug.  62 

Rosenfeld,  Isaac  —  King  Solo- 
mon, July  55 

Rovere,  Richard  H.  —  The 
Conspirators,  Sept.  12 

Russian  Roulette  on  Our 
Airways?,  -  Ernest  Conine 
Sept.  40 

Sack,  John  —  Almost  Strictly 
for  the  Birds.  Nov.  33 

Scandinavian  Air  Lines  Nov. 
70 

Science,  Style  in— John  Rader 

Piatt,  Oct.  69 
Seib,  Charles  B.  -  The  Fight 

lor  Congress,  0<  t.  55 
Senate,  Who  Really  Runs 

the  -  William    S.  White 

Dec .  35 


Sewicki.ey.    Pa.,    The  Girl 

i  rom  —  Dec.  32 
Shivers   of   Texas  —  D.  B. 

1  [ardeman,  Nov.  50 
Smith,  Elinor  Goulding  — 

Won't  Somebody  Tolerate 

Me?,  Aug-  36 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 

Chinese  Puzzle  at   the  U.N., 

Nov.  66 
Easy  Chair.  Dec.  14 
Soviets  in  Iceland,  Oct.  39 

Stine,  Cynthia  Flannery  —  My 
Private  War  with  Dr.  Barnes, 
Aug.  40 

Streeter,  Edward  —  247  Christ- 
mas Cards,  Oct.  35 

Strohmeyer,  John  —  Yankee 
Morals  and  the  $2  Bet,  July 
38 

Style  in  Science— John  Rader 
Piatt,  Oct.  69 

TELEVISION 

Television's  Lords  of  Creation. 

Nov.  25;  Dec.  45 
TV  Slugs  the  Boxers.  Aug.  65 

I  Li .1  vision's  Lords  of  Crea- 
tion —  Martin  Mayer 

1.  Strategic  Flunking  at  NBC, 
Nov.  25 

2.  What  Happens  to  the  Tal- 
ent?, Dec.  45 

I  exas  Politics,  Nov.  50 
"They"  —  Richard  H.  Rovere, 

Sept.  12 
Things  the  World  Wants. 

The  —  C.  Hartley  Grattan, 

Nov.  57 
Toys  for  Tots,  Dec.  78 
Trial  oi  Mr.  M..  The  —  Louis 

Auc  hinc  loss,  Oct.  15 
Trujillo.  Lithe  Caesar  on 

Our  Own  Front  Porch  - 

German  E.  Ornes,  Dec.  67 
Turkish  Bath,  The  Order  or 

hie  —  Geoffrey  Flavell,  Sept. 

35 

TV  Slugs  iiil  Boxers  - 
Charles  Einstein,  Aug.  65 

Twelve  Myths  About  Air- 
power  —  Anthony  L.  Wer- 
muth,  July  78 

Two  Graves  in  Oklahoma  - 
Angie  Debo,  Dec.  61 

247  Christmas  Cards  —  Ed- 
ward Streeter,  Oct.  35 

United  Nations,  The  Chin  i  si 
Puzzle  at,  Nov.  66 

UNITED  STATES 

Air  power,    Twelve  Myths 

About.  Julv  78 
Indian   Graves  in  Oklahoma. 

Dec.  64 

What's  American  about  Amer- 
ica?, July  25 

UNITED  STATES 

IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS 

Dulles.  John  Foster:  A  Very 
Complicated  Man,  Sept.  27 


Overdue  Changes  in  Our  For- 
eign Policy,  Aug.  27 

Soviet  Russia,  Dec.  14 

Things  the  World  Wants,  The, 
Nov.  57 

Wanted:  More  Politics  in  De- 
fense, Sept.  50 
Updike,  John  —  A  Wooden 

Darning  Egg,  Dec.  34 
Wanted:    More   Politics  in 

Defense— Gordon  Harrison, 

Sept.  50 
Weans,  Digging  the  —  Robert 

Nathan,  Nov.  46 
Webster,  Bayard  —  Fall  and 

Rise  of  the  University  of 

Maryland,  Oct.  64 
Wells,  Robert  W.  —  Wordwise, 

I'm  Fedwise  Up,  Aug.  39 
Wells,  William  Howell  -  Chi- 
nese  Puzzle   at   the  U.N., 

Nov.  66 
Wermuth,    Anthony    L.  — 

Twelve  Myths  About  Air- 
power,  July  78 
West  Indians  in  Britain,  Nov. 

61 

What  Was  Good  Enough  for 

Mr.  Rochester  —  Sylvia 

Wright,  Sept.  69 
White,  William  S.  -  Who 

Really    Runs    the  Senate?. 

Dec.  35 

Win  Labor  Should  Vote  Re- 
publican —  Arthur  Larson. 

Sept.  73 
Wilson.    Woodrow,  Among 

His  Friends  —  Ravniond  B. 

Fosdick,  Dec.  57 
Winslow,    Anne    Goodwin  — 

Hadrian's  Lullaby,  Oc  I.  II: 

Scrolls,  Dec.  62 
Won'i    Somebody  Tolerati 

Me?  —  Eleanor  Goulding 

Smith,  Aug.  36 
Wordwise.  I'm  Fedwise  Up  — 

Robert  W.  Wells.  Aug.  39 
Wright,  Celeste  Turner  —  On 

,i  Philo  ophi<  al  System,  Nov . 

76 

Wright.  Sylvia  —  Wli.it  Was 
Good  F  n  ough  Tor  M i . 
Rochester,  Sept.  69 

WRITING  AND  PUBLISHING 

Beaverbrook:  Last  of  the  Press 

Lords,  July  48 
Kempton,  Murray,  Julv  83 
New  Books,  See  also  under 
XODL,  Oct.  14 
Twain  and  Whitman,  July  29 
What  Was  Good  Enough  for 

Mr.  Rochester,  Sept.  69 
Wordwise.    I'm    Fedwise    I  \>. 

Vug.  39 

Wyatt,  Woodrow  —  Beaver- 
brook: Last  of  the  Pi  ess 
Lords,  July  48 

Yankee  Morals  and  thi  vj 
Bet  —  John  Strohmeyer, 
July  38 

Yellin,  David  —  I'm  Married 
to  a  Working  Mother,  Julv 
34 
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ADVERTISING 

Ogilvy,  the  Ineffable  Ad  Man, 
May  51 

AFTER  HOURS 

Aida  in  the  Movies,  Jan.  87 
\merican  Meat  Institute,  Mar. 
78 

Architecture,  Jan.  85 

Congressional  Library,  Ms.  Di- 
vision, May  82 

Coremans,  Dr.  Paul,  May  80 

Dietrich's  Phonograph  Re- 
cordings, May  82 

French  Liner  Liberie,  Apr.  88 

Grand  Central  Terminal,  Raz- 
ing of,  Jan.  85 

Jars  and  Bottles,  Jan.  87 

Jazz  Music.  June  81 

Las  Vegas,  Feb.  80 

Liberie,  The,  Apr.  88 

Meat  Mores,  Mar.  78 

Medicine  Cabinets,  Jan.  87 

Modern  Art.  Masters  of,  Feb. 
83 

Movie  Stars'  Real  Names,  Mar. 
80 

Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Feb. 

82 

Opera  into  Movie,  Jan.  87 
Painting  Forgeries,  May  80 
Paper-bound  Books,  Feb.  82 
Pleasure  Palaces,  Feb.  80 
Pocket  books,  Feb.  82 
Science  Fiction,  Apr.  87 
Utopias  You  Wouldn't  Like, 

Apr.  87 
Van  Meegeren,  May  80 

American  Diplomacy,  Faults 
of,  Jan.  52 

America's    Next  Twenty 
Years  —  Peter  F.  Drucker 
Automation,  Promise  of,  Apr. 
41 

Eleven  Coming  Issues  in  Poli- 
tics, June  52 
Labor  Shortage,  The  Coming, 

Mar.  27 
Tycoons,  The  New,  May  39 
Arab  State,  The,  Mar.  68 
Ari  en?,  What  Happened  to 
Michael  —  Alec  Waugh, 
Feb.  84 
Art  Forgeries.  May  80 
Art  oe  Taxmanship,  The  — 

Sidney  Margolius,  Mar.  63 
\i  roMAi  ion.  The  Promise  of 
-  Peter  F.  Drucker,  Apr.  41 
\i  iomohii  i  s.  Mai.  12;  Apr.  !-i7 


Baltzell,  E.  Digby  -  Bell  Tele- 
phone's Experiment  in  Edu- 
cation, Mar.  73 

Bartlett,  Elizabeth  —  Mexican 
profile,  June  38 

Bell  Telephone's  Experiment 
in  Education  —  E.  Digby 
Baltzell,  Mar.  73 

Bendiner,  Robert  — The  Man 
Who  Reads  Corpses,  Feb.  62 

Bliven,  Bruce  —  The  Cali- 
fornia Culture,  Jan.  33 

Bliven,  Bruce,  Jr.  —  The  New- 
Books,  Mar.  88 

BOOKS 

Books  in  Brief,  Jan.  98;  Feb. 

100;  Mar.  96;  Apr.  98;  May 

91;  June  92 
Censorship  in  Boston,  June  12 
Modern  Art,  Master  of,  Feb.  83 
New   Books,   The  — Jan.  90; 

Feb.  84;  Feb.  91;  Mar.  88; 

Apr.  90;  May  84;  June  84 
Paper  Bound  Books,  Feb.  82 
Strange  Fruit  Censorship  Case, 

June  12 

Bowers,  Faubion  —  The  Land- 
locked Pirate  of  the  Pacific, 
June  35 

Brilliant,    Moshe  Israel's 

Policy  of  Reprisals,  Mar.  68 
Britain,   Patching   Up  the 

Partnership  with  — Alastair 

Buchan,  Feb.  51 
Brooks.    John  — The  New 

Books,  Feb.  91;  May  84 
Buchan,  Alastair  —  Patching 

up    the    Partnership  with 

Britain,  Feb.  51 

BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY 

America's  Next  Twenty  Years. 

Mar.  27;  Apr.  41;  May  39; 

June  52 
Bell  Telephone's  Experiment 

in  Education,  Mar.  73 
Engineers.  The  Trouble  with. 

Jan. 41 

Grift  Goes  Legit,  The,  June  60 
Ogilvy,  The  Ineffable  Ad  Man, 
May  51 

California  Culture,  The  — 

Bruce  Bliven,  Jan.  33 
Canby,  Edward  T.  —  The  New 

Recordings.  Jan.  102;  Feb. 

102;   Mar.   102;   Apr.  102; 

May  94;  June  95 


Carleton,  William  G.  —  The 
Triumph  of  the  Moderates, 
Apr.  31 

Cars,  Small  and  Foreign, 
Mar.  42 

Case  for  the  Red  Smith  Ir- 
regulars, The  —  Charles 
Einstein,  Mar.  82 

Censorship  in  Boston,  Liter- 
ary, June  12 

Chicken,  How  to  Kill  a,  Feb. 
79 

Children's  Imagined  Compan- 
ions, June  32 
China  and  Communism,  Feb. 

25 

Cigar  Respectable,  They 

Made  the,  Feb.  37 
Clement,    Gov.    Frank,  of 

Tennessee,  Mar.  48 

COMMUNISM 

Krushchev  as  a  Host,  Apr.  24 
Marx  Was  a  City  Boy,  Feb.  25 
Russia,  How  to  Bargain  with, 

June  27 
Why  Communism  May  Fail, 

Feb.  25 

Yalta,  Dodging  Another,  June 
20 

Cope,  Jack  —  The  Little  Mis- 
sionary. June  46 

Corpses.  Tin  Man  Who  Reads 
—Robert  Bendiner,  Feb.  62 

COVERS 

January     N.  M.  Bodecker 

February  —  Arthur  Marokvia 

April  —  Leo  Manso 

-  Arthur  Shilstone 

June  —  Leo  Manso 
Crazy?  Are  We  Really  — 

Charles  Frankel,  June  66 

CRIME 

Corpses,  The  Man  Who  Reads. 
Feb.  62 

Grift  Goes  Legit,  The.  June  60 

Pirate  of  the  Pacific,  Jan.  20 
Da  vies,  John  Pa  ion.  Jan.  20 
Dcr   Hovanessian,   Diana  —  I 

Saw  lTs.  Mar.  1  1 
Destructors,  The  —  Graham 

Greene,  Jan.  68 
DeVoto,  Bernard  —  The  Easy 

Chair.  Jan.  12;  Feb.  10;  Mar. 

I  I;  Apr.  I  I;  May  8;  June  12 
Dolbier,  Maurice  —  The  New 

Books,  Apr.  90 


Dordogne,    The  Forgotten 

Valley  of  nu  —  Laurence 

Latore,  May  57 
Drucker,  Peter  F.  —  America's 

Next  Twenty  Years 

Automation,  The  Promise  of, 
Apr.  41 

Eleven  Coming  Issues  in  Poli- 
tics, June  52 

Labor  Shortage,  The  Coming, 
Mar.  27 

I  \  c  oons.  The  New,  May  39 
Dykeman,  Wilma  -  Too  Much 

Talent  in  Tennessee?,  Mar. 

48 

Eastlake,  William -  The  Medi- 
cine Men.  Mar.  54;  The 
Quiet  Chimneys,  May  45 

I         (  HAIR,  THE 

Bernard  DeVoto 
Vmerican  Civil  Liberties 

Union,  June  12 
Benson,  Ezra,  May  8 
Comic  Snips,  Current,  May  8 
Conservation,  Jan.  12 
1  i  ho  Park  Dam.  May  9 
Foundations,  Investigation  of 

Tax-Exempt,  Apr.  14,  May 

13 

(,uill  by  Distinction.  Apr.  1  1 
Hazards  of  the  Road,  Mar.  14 
Lec  un  ci  ,  Experience  of  a,  Mar. 
I  I 

"Mint,  The,"  by  T.  E.  Law- 
rence, June  12 
Mm  inons,  The.  May  8 
( )ne-Way  Partnership  Derailed, 
Jan.  12 

Reece  Committee  Report, 
April  14,  May  13 

Service  in  4-Color  Gravure, 
Feb.  10 

Strange  Fruit  Case,  June  12 

Travel  Experiences,  Feb.  10 
E<  ho  Park  Dam,  May  8 
Einstein,  Charles  —  The  Case 

for  the  Red  Smith  Irregulars. 

Mar.  82 

Eleven  Coming  Issues  in  Poli- 
tics —  Peter  F.  Drucker, 
June  52 

I  ngineers,  The  Trouble  wn  n 
—George  S.  Odiorne,  fan.  4  1 

Ernst.  Morris  L.  -  Tell  Me, 
Mr.  Attorney.  Jan.  6G;  A 
Point  ol  Law,  Feb.  68 

Ewen,  David  —  Gershwin 
Would  Be  Surprised,  May  68 

Fantastic  Companions  — 
Crockett  Johnson,  June  32 

Faults  of  American  Diplo- 
macy, The  —  Sir  Harold 
Nicolson,  Jan.  52 

FICTION 

Destructors,  The  —  Graham 
Greene,  Jan.  68 

Fulfillment  in  Canarsie  —  Cor- 
delia Baird  Gross,  Apr.  38 

Genius  and  the  Goddess,  The 
—  Aldous  Huxley,  Apr.  73, 
May  7 1 ,  June  7 1 

Half-Promised  Land,  The  - 
Jerome  Weidman,  Feb.  42 

Little  Missionary,  The  —  Jack 
Cope,  June  1(1 


Medicine  Men,  The  —  William 

Eastlake,  Mar.  54 
Point  of  Law,  A  —  Morris  L. 

Ernst,  Feb.  68 
Quiet  Chimneys'  The  — Will- 
"  iam  Eastlake,  May  45 
Slow   Boat   to   China  —  John 

Sai  k,  Mar.  33 

FILLERS 

Cars,  American,  Apr.  37 

Eisenhower  Administration, 
Mr.  Dooley  on  the,  June  69 

Forecast,  Mar.  72 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  Psycho- 
logical Testing  of,  Jan.  32 

Infant  Prodigies,  May  33 

Monroe.  Marilyn,  and  Edith 
Sitwell,  Feb.  78 

Pen  Is  Mightier  Than  the 
Sword,  Feb.  41 

Precedent,  Apr.  72 

President,  Any  Boy  Can  Be, 
Mar.  53 

Violins,  How  to  Be  Efficient 

with  Fewer,  June  31 
Worm,  The  Making  of  a,  Mar. 

86 

Florida:  The  State  with  the 
Two- Way  Stretch  —  Will- 
iam L.  Rivers,  Feb.  31 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  AND 
PLACES 

Britain,  Patching  up  the  Part- 
nership with,  Feb.  51 

Diplomacy,  The  Faults  ol 
American,  Jan.  52 

Dordogne,  The  Forgotten 
Valley  of  the,  May  57 

Future,  of  Mendes-France,  Jan. 
25 

Israel's  Policy  of  Reprisals, 
Mar.  68 

Jolo,  in  the  Philippines,  June 

35 

Latin  America,  Why  We  Are 

Losing,  Apr.  48 
Marx  Was  a  City  Boy,  Feb.  25 
Russia,  How  to  Bargain  With, 

June  27 
Swat,  Feb.  74 

Tropics,  How  to  Lake  to  the. 
Jan. 59 

Yalta,  Dodging  .Another,  June 
20 

FRANCE 

Mendes-France,  The  Future  of, 
Jan.  25 

Valley  of  the  Dordogne,  May 

57 

Frankel,    Charles  —  Are  We 

Really  Crazy?,  June  66 
French,  Household,  May  62 
Frost,    Frances  —  Sea-mark, 
Mar.  66 

Fulfillment  in  Canarsie  - 
Cordelia  Baird  Gross,  Apr. 

38 

Future  oi  Mendes-France, 
The  — Edmond  Taylor,  Jan. 

25 

Genius  and  the  Goddess,  The 
-Aldous  Huxley,  Apr.  73; 
Ma)  71  :  June  71 

Gershwin  Would  Be  Sur- 
prised —  David  Ewen,  May 
68 


Gettler,  Dr.  Alexander  O., 
Feb.  62 

Gore  of  Tennessee,  Senator 
Albert,  Mar.  48 

GOVERNMENT  AND 
POLITICS 

Coming  Issues  in  Politics,  June 

52 

Davies,  John  Paton,  Dismissal 

of,  Jan.  20 
Faults  of  American  Diplomacy, 

Jan. 52 

Kept  Witnesses,  The,  May  25 
Military  Information,  How  to 

Collect,  Feb.  58 
Refugee  Relief  Act,  Apr.  68 
Senators,  New  Look  in,  Feb.  18 
Tax  Avoidance,  Mar.  63 
Tennessee?,  Too  Much  Talent 

in.  Mar.  48 
Triumph   of   the  Moderates. 

Apr.  31 

Wife  Put  Mc  in  the  Senate. 
M\ .  June  40 

Greene,  Graham  —  The  De- 
structors, Jan.  68 

Crass  Made  to  Your  Order 
-  Milo  Perkins,  May  64 

Grift  Goes  Legit,  The— 
Fletcher  Pratt,  June  60 

Cross,  Cordelia  Baird  —  Ful- 
fillment in  Canarsie,  Apr.  38 

Half-Promised  Land,  The — 
Jerome  Weidman,  Feb.  42 

I  [alle,  Louis  J.  -  Why  We  Are 
Losing  Latin  America,  Apr. 
48 

H- J  -  Portrait  of  a  Philadel- 
phia!), Apr.  62 

Holmes,  John  —  Weather 
Making,  May  67 

Household  French  —  Norton 
Wolf,  May  62 

Huxley.  Aldous  —  The  Genius 
and  the  Goddess,  Apr.  73; 
May  71;  June  71 

Hydrazine,  The  Stuff  That 
Does  Almost  Everything  — 
C.  Lester  Walker.  Mar.  37 

ILLUSTRATORS 

Berger,  Charles  —  Florida:  The 
Mate  with  the  Two-Way 
Stretch,  Feb.  31 

Berger,  Oscar  —  The  Grift  Goes 
Legit,  June  60 

Bodecker,  N.  M.  —  After  Hours, 
Jan.  85;  Feb.  80;  Mar.  78; 
Apr.  87;  May  80;  June  81; 
The  California  Culture,  Jan. 
33;  January  Cover  Design 

Bruce,  Robert  —  Why  We  Arc- 
Losing  Latin-America,  Apr. 
48 

Cummings,  Joan  —  Fulfillment 

in  Canarsie,  Apr.  38 
Diamond,   Harry   O.  —  Slow 

Boat  to  China,  Mar.  33 
du  Bois,  William  Pene  — How 

to  Take  to  the  Tropics,  Jan. 

59 

Freedgood.  Lillian  — A  Point 
of  Law,  Feb.  68 

Gill,  Robert  —  The  Destruc- 
tors, Jan.  68 

Groth,  John  —  The  Medicine 
Men,  Mar.  54 


1 1  iggins,  Donald  —  Household 
French,  May  62;  How  to  Col- 
lect Military  Information, 
Feb.  58;  The  Merciful  Ten- 
derizer,  Feb.  79;  The  Small 
Cars,  Mar.  42 

Johnson,  Crockett  —  Fantastic 
Companions,  June  32 

Kroll,  Julius  —  Whose  World?, 
May  35 

Lynch,  Don  — Quiet  Chim- 
neys, May  45 

Manso,  Leo  —  The  Genius  and 
the  Goddess,  Apr.  73;  June 
71;  April  and  June  Cover 
Designs 

Marokvia,  Arthur  — The  Half- 
Promised  Land,  Feb.  42; 
February  Cover  Design 

Nordberg,  Barbara  —  Slight 
Case  of  Adjustment,  Jan.  47 

Shilstone,  Arthur  —  May  Cover 
Design 

Sigman-Ward  —  Maj:>  of  tin: 
Dordogne  Valley,  May  57 

Taylor,  Marian  —  The  Little 
Missionary,  June  46 

INDUSTRY — 

See  under  Business 
Insecticides,  Apr.  63 
Israel's  Policy  of  Reprisals 

-  Moshe  Brilliant,  Mar.  68 
Jackson,    Katherine   Gauss  — 

Books  in  Brief,  Jan.  98;  Feb. 
1(H);  Mar.  96;  Apr.  98;  May 
91;  June  92 
|i  i  Propelled  Couch,  Part  2 

-  Robert  Lindner,  Jan.  76 
Johnson,  Crockett  —  Fantastic 

Companions,  June  32 

Johnston,  George  —  Kind  Offi- 
ces, Feb.  73 

Kamlon,  Pirate  of  the 
Pacific,  June  35 

Kefauver,  Sen.  Estes,  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mar.  48 

Kept  Witnesses,  The  —  Rich- 
ard H.  Rovere,  May  25 

Kerr,  Walter  —  Killing  Off  the 
Theater,  Apr.  55 

Killing  Off  the  Theater, 
Apr.  55 

Labor  Shortage,  The  Coming 

-  Peter  F.  Drucker,  Mar.  27 
Lafore,  Laurence  —  The  For- 
gotten Valley  of  the  Dor- 
dogne, May  57 

Lafore,  Laurence,  R.  W.,  and 

R.  W.  Jr.  -  The  Small  Cars: 

Fun  on  Wheels,  Mar.  42 
Lamport,  Felicia  —  Speakable 

Bade,  Jan.  75 
Land-locked  Pirate  of  the 

Pacific,    The  —  Faubion 

Bowers,  June  35 
Lape,   Fred  —  Of   Mrs.  Bird 

Bishop  and  the  Beyond,  Jan. 

46 

Las  Vegas,   New   Mexico  — 

Dick  Pearce,  Feb.  80 
Latin  America,  Why  We  Are 

Losing  —  Louis    J.  Halle, 

Apr.  18 


Laukhuff,  Perry  —  How  to 
Bargian  with  Russia,  June 
27 

Lawyer's  Occupational  Haz- 
ard, Jan.  66 

LETTERS  Column,  Jan.  4; 
Feb.  4;  Mar.  4;  Apr.  6;  May 
4;  June  4 

Lindner,  Robert  —  The  Jet- 
Propelled  Couch,  Part  11, 
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Peter  F.  Drucker 
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As  you  take  a  turn  around  a 
French  Line  deck,  a  ribbon  of 
music  and  laughter  floats  out 
from  the  festivities  inside. 

Below  you,  the  blue  and  phos- 
phorescent waves  stream  past. 
Ahead,  against  the  night  sky,  are 
the  myriad  shipboard  lights  of 
this  gay  French  city  on  the  sea, 
designed  to  serve  your  pleasure. 

You  enjoy  sparkling  entertain- 
ment, dine  on  world-famed  French 
cuisine,  spend  lazy  hours  unwind- 
ing tensions  in  your  deck-chair. 

And  when  the  last  joyous  day 
is  down  the  horizon,  you  find 
yourself  supremely  relaxed  and 
refreshed  for  your  European  hol- 
iday ahead.  Consult  your  Author- 
ized French  Line  Travel  Agent. 


<510  Fift.li  Ave.,  New  Y»,  >•  W 


[Courtesy  and  resourcefulness  qualify  her  for  the  job.  Gaye  Evans,  telephone  company  Service  Representative,  obtains  informatic 
[ifor  a  customer  regarding  his  telephone  service. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ANSEL  ADA 


She  Likes  to  Help  People 


A  story  about  one  of  the  telephone  Service  Representatives  whose  "voice  has  the  smile" 
whenever  there's  anything  you'd  like  to  know  about  telephone  service. 


One  of  the  nice  things  about  the 
telephone  business  is  the  way  it  brings 
us  close  to  people. 

Many,  many  times  each  clay  — in 
your  community  and  in  countless  com- 
munities throughout  the  land— we  have 
the  opportunity  and  the  privilege  of 
friendly  contacts  with  those  we  serve. 
Sometimes  they  are  by  telephone.  Very 
often  they  are  personal  visits. 

Among  those  with  these  contacts  are 
Business  Office  Service  Representatives 
like  Gaye  (Mrs.  Robert)  Evans. 

"What  we  like  people  to  do,"  says 
Gaye,  "is  to  think  of  us  as  their  per- 
sonal representatives  at  the  telephone 


company.  Whenever  there's  any  ques- 
tion about  service  or  a  bill  or  you're 
moving  or  needing  more  service,  we're 
here  to  help  in  every  way  wc  can." 

Gaye  Evans'  job  takes  a  special  type 
of  person.  One  who  is  not  only  effi- 
cient but  understanding  as  well. 

Gaye  qualifies  in  man}'  ways.  Even 
in  her  leisure  hours,  she  finds  time  to 
help  others,  especially  the  handicapped 
and  the  needy.  Another  of  her  activi- 
ties is  rehearsing  a  26-girl  choir. 

Gaye  sums  up  one  of  her  main  satis- 
factions this  way: 

"It's  nice  to  have  people  think  of 
the  telephone  company  as  a  place 
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where  they  can  always  find  courte 
and  consideration.  That's  our  job  ai 
we  try  to  be  good  at  it." 

Helping  the  Blind.  Raising  money  to  p 
vide  "Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind"  has  heen  p 
of  Mrs.  Evans'  work  in  the  Venture  Club— an 
ganization  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  business  worn 
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LETTERS 


News  in  Texas 

To  the  Editors: 

I  was  born  in  Houston  and  have  lived 
all  of  a  quarter-century  in  Texas— ex- 
it pi  for  two  and  a  half  years  abroad  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  California,  and  Okla- 
homa. ...  I  concur  with  the  non- 
demagogic  opinions  expressed  by  Hugh 
Russell  Fraser  ["Texans  Don't  Know 
An\   Better"]  in  your  May  issue. 

The  truest  statement  in  Mr.  Fraser's 
altogether  illuminating  piece  is  perhaps 
the  title:  I'm  afraid  we  honestly  don't 
know  any  better.  .  .  . 

RoiSERT  M.  LOCKWOOD 

Houston.  Tex. 

.  .  .  Since  my  arrival  in  culturally 
barren  El  Paso,  for  duty  with  the 
service,  I  have,  by  necessity,  been  plow- 
ing through  the  local  newspapers  trying 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  national  and 
world  happenings.  ...  I  am  delighted 
that  Mr.  Fraser  has  recognized  an 
unusual  situation  and.  more  especially, 
that  I'm  not  a  little  bit  strange  for 
wondering  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world.  Richard  Duntley 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

.  .  .  The  news  situation  is  even  worse 
than  Mr.  Fraser  states  in  the  hinter- 
lands. I  am  a  widow  who  moved  to  the 
Permian  Basin  a  year  ago.  When  I  first 
came  I  could  get  news  on  three  NBC 
network  stations,  but  there  is  a  Texas 
network  getting  more  and  more  stations 
in  the  small  towns  that  completely 
drowns  out  all  city  broadcasts  with  local 
items.  Station  WOAJ  San  Antonio 
was  the  last  NBC  network  I  could  get 
here.  Now  it  too  is  drowned  out.  In- 
stead of  despising  the  blatant  Texans  as 
I  did  at  first,  I  have  grown  to  pity 
them.   .    .  . 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  F.  Brown 
Big  Spring,  Tex. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Fraser  has  not  been  in  Texas 
long  enough  to  realize  that  folks  here 
are  informed— largely  through  maga- 
zines, radio,  and  TV.  I  guess  Texas  has 
more  radio  and  television  stations  than 
any  other  state.  Then  again,  Texans 
travel  quite  a  bit.  .  .  . 

Newspapers  must  be  related  to  the 
communities  they  serve  and  in  terms 
of  other  news  sources.  .  .  .  We  have 
great  newspapers  in  Texas  because  they 
serve  Texas  as  it  is.  Greatness  does  no't 


consist  in  professional  trouble-making, 
nor  in  stirring  up  folks  about  some  of 
the  synthetic  foreign  problems.  Our 
ancestors  came  away  from  Europe  to 
get  away  from  the  neuroses  of  the  crowd. 

We  like  Texas  and  we  don't  want  to 
go  any  other  place  to  live,  either  really 
or  vicariously,  not  even  if  the  stories 
about  other  places  would  seem  to  build 
circulation  or  so-called  "greatness"  in 
our  newspapers.       Eugene  C.  Weaier 

Bryan,  Tex. 

I  would  like  to  challenge  Mr.  Fraser's 
statement  that  Texas  has  the  worst  daily 
papers  in  the  United  States.  He  com- 
pares Texas'  provincial  press  with  pa- 
pers in  Arizona,  Arkansas.  Tennessee, 
Missouri.  Kansas,  and  Iowa.  Why  does 
he  neglect  the  great  state  of  California? 
In  any  contest  Tor  the  title  of  the  empti- 
est, most  irresponsible,  most  provincial 
daily  paper  in  the  United  States  I  am 
sure  that  the  Los  Angeles  Times  would 
rank  high. 

By  absolute  reckoning  Southern  Cali- 
fornia newspapers  might  show  a  higher 
proportion  of  out-of-state  news  than 
Texas'.  But  most  of  it  deals  with  hurri- 
canes in  Florida,  floods  in  Connecticut, 
tornadoes  in  Texas,  and  other  catastro- 
phies  which,  as  reported  and  headlined, 
are  primarily  California  real-estate  ad- 
vertising. .  .  .  Ellis  Gee 
West  Cornwall.  Conn. 

It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to 
you  that  a  really  good  daily  might  be 
able  to  present  in  a  few  lines  the  meat  of 
an  article  displacing  many  inches  in  a 
less  well  edited  newspaper.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Fraser  should  find  something  better 
than  a  foot  ruler  to  measure  the  value 
of  a  newspaper. 

Donald  B.  Leverett 
Overton,  Tex. 

In  the  excellent  report  on  the  short- 
comings of  Texas  newspapers  in  the  May 
issue  is  this  statement:  "West  of  St. 
Louis  the  Denver  Post  has  by  far  the 
best  coverage  of  national  and  world 
news  of  all  newspapers  in  that  vast  re- 
gion." 

Mr.  Fraser  takes  in  a  lot  of  territory, 
included  in  which  is  the  Oregonian.  I 
have  applied  a  rule  to  the  daily  edi- 
tions of  the  'Oregonian  for  January 
1956.  the  month  used  by  Mr.  Fraser  for 
his  survey,  and  I  find  that  we  carried 
an  average  ol  a  little  over  fifteen  col- 
umns a  day  of  national  and  interna- 
tional news,  compared  to  about  thirty- 
six  columns  total  "hard  news." 

Even  allowing  for  some  differences  in 


measuring  standards,  this  would  seem 
to  refute  Mr.  Fraser's  claim  for  the 
Denver  Post  which  he  said  carried  four- 
teen columns  of  national  and  interna- 
tional news  out  of  a  total  of  thirty-two. 

The  Oregonian  welcomes  subscriptions 
of  news-hungry  Texans. 

Malcolm  Bauer,  Assoc.  Ed. 

The  Oregonian 
Portland,  Ore. 


Chinese  Eggs 

To  the  Editors: 

I  read  the  excellent  article,  "What 
Early  Man  Discovered  About  Food" 
[May]  to  my  home  economics  classes  and 
am  glad  to  report  that  the  girls  enjoyed 
it  too.  I  have  a  suggestion  for  Dr. 
Adolph.  Why  not  a  footnote  on  the 
Chinese  method  of  preserving  eggs? 

Ruth  Thomas 
Akron,  Ohio 

The  preserved  eggs  of  China  (pi-tan) 
are  duck  eggs.  The  eggs  are  wrapped 
each  in  a  wet  plaster-like  mass  of  lime, 
earth,  and  chaff,  and  are  then  set  aside 
at  ordinary  temperature  in  large  cov- 
ered earthen  jars.  The  curing  requires 
five  or  six  months.  The  hard  lime  coat- 
ing is  then  chipped  away  with  the  shell, 
and  the  resulting  egg  is  of  a  green-amber 
color  with  a  gelatin-like  consistency. 

A  Chinese  colleague  of  mine  makes 
these  eggs  in  America  by  immersing  eggs 
in  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  hy- 
droxide for  two  weeks  at  a  temperature 
of  80°  F.  Chicken  eggs  give  less  satis- 
factory results.  William  H.  Adolph 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Michigan  Blight 

To  the  Editors: 

John  Fischer's  "Remembrance  in  a 
High  Valley"  [May]  was  a  moving  trib- 
ute to  a  great  conservationist  and  a 
somber  warning  of  what  we  shall  cer- 
tainly see  in  our  lifetimes.  .  .  . 

As  of  now.  that  garden  spot,  Detroit, 
has  spread  to  Ann  Arbor— indeed  slightly 
west  thereof.  North,  it  now  occupies 
most  of  Oakland  County,  formerly  a 
beautiful  land  of  lakes  and  woods,  now 
an  uncommonly  ugly  suburb. 

Current  Project  One  in  Progress  is  the 
building  of  the  Straits  Bridge  which  will 
open  the  Upper  Peninsula  to  exploita- 
tion and  make  it  an  easy  vacation  land 
for  the  hordes  out  of  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
and  God  knows  where  else.  It  is  the 
Governor's  pet.  Governor  Williams  is 
a  Democrat,  but  as  a  conservationist  he 
ranks  nil.  .  .  . 

All  the  large  cities  of  Southern  Michi- 
gan are  spreading  like  cancers.  Battle 
Creek  and  Kalamazoo,  once  twenty-five 


You  will  enjoy  music  far  more 

...if  you  know  what  to  listen  for 


DAVID  OISTRAKH 

plays  BEETHOVEN'S  VIOLIN  CONCERTO  in  D  major 

MUSICAL  PROGRAM  NOTES  BY  G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH, 
Professor  of  Music,  Harvard  University 


AS  A  DEMONSTRATION 


EMIL  GILELS 


plays  MENDELSSOHN'S  PIANO  CONCERTO  No.  1  in  G  minor 

(And  the  Kroll  Qyartet  plays  MENDELSSOHN'S  OCTET  FOR  STRINGS) 
MUSICAL  PROGRAM  NOTES  BY  THOMAS  SCHERMAN 


ALFRED  WALLENSTEIN 

conducts  BRAHMS'  SYMPHONY  No.  1  in  D  major 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
MUSICAL  PROGRAM  NOTES  BY  THOMAS  SCHERMAN 


You  can  obtain  any  one 
of  these  double-disc 

"Music- 
Appreciation 

Recordings 

FOR  ONLY  $l22 


(REGULAR  PRICE  FOR  EACH  $3.90) 


SUGGESTION:  A  ONE-MONTH  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 


THE  SENSIBLE  PLAN: 

1.  YOU  RECEIVE  THE  COMPLETE  PERFORMANCE  OF 
A  GREAT  WORK  OF  MUSIC  WITH  AN  OUTSTAND- 
ING ARTIST,  ORCHESTRA  OR  CONDUCTOR  ON  A 
12-INCH  33y3  R.P.M.  RECORD 

2.  AND  IT  IS  ALWAYS  ACCOMPANIED  (WHEN  YOU 
WANT  IT)  BY  MUSICALLY  ILLUSTRATED  PROGRAM 
NOTES-THAT  IS,  A  10-INCH  RECORD  PRESENTING 
AN  ABSORBING  COMMENTARY  FILLED  WITH  MUSI- 
CAL ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  ENHANCE  YOUR  ENJOY- 
MENT AND  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  MUSIC 


The  recent  Music-Appreciation 
selections  described  above  fea- 
ture artists  recognized  throughout 
the  music  world  as  outstanding. 
Because  each  of  these  recordings 
demonstrates,  in  a  particularly  ex- 
citing way,  the  Mlisic- Appreciation 
Records  idea,  we  will  be  happy  to 
send  you  your  choice  of  any  one  of 
them  for  only  $1 .00. 

The  regular  price  of  each  of  these 
double-disc  recordings  is  $3.90  (plus 
a  small  mailing  charge).  Should  you 
want  to  receive  other  great  works  of 
music  performed  and  analyzed  in 


this  way,  you  can  allow  this  one- 
month  trial  to  continue  for  as  short 
or  as  long  a  time  as  you  please.  If, 
however,  the  idea  of  these  Musical 
Program  Notes,  after  the  demonstra- 
tion, does  not  come  up  to  your  expec- 
tations, you  may  cancel  immediately. 

If  you  decide  to  continue  you  will 
not  be  obligated  to  take  any  specified 
number  of  records.  A  different  work 
is  announced  in  advance  each  month, 
described  interestingly  by  Deems 
Taylor.  As  a  subscriber  you  may  take 
only  those  you  are  sure  you  want  for 
your  permanent  record  library. 


PLEASE  RETURN  ONLY  IF  YOU  HAVE  A  33V3  R.P.M.  RECORD  PLAYER 


Music-Appreciafion  Records  R9-7 

c/o  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc. 

345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  cnce  the  12-inch  33>3  R.P.M.  Demonstration 
Record  I  have  indicated  below,  together  with  the  10-inch  Musical 
Program  Notes  Record,  billing  me  $1.00.  and  enroll  me  in  a  one- 
month  Trial  Subscription  to  Music-Appreciation  Records,  with 
the  privilege  of  canceling  at  any  time.  I  understand  that,  as  a 
subscriber,  I  am  not  obligated  to  buy  any  specified  number  of 
records,  but  may  take  cnly  those  I  want.  Also.  I  may  cancel  my 
subscription  after  hearing  the  Demonstration  Recording,  or  any 
time  thereafter  at  my  pleasure. 

Q  Beethoven's  Concerto  ~~ ]  Mendelssohn's  Concerto 

Brahms'  Symphony        rj]  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 

ADDRESS.. 


(Please  I'rint  Plainly) 


Postal  Zone  No. 

CITY   (if  any)   

Record  prices  are  the  same  In  Canada,  and  the  Cluh 
ships  to  Canadian  members,  without  any  eharjrc  for 
duty,  through  Book-of-the-Month  Cluh  (Canada).  Ltd. 


..STATE.. 


MAR  80 


LETTERS 


Ever  taste 

cvab  meat 

just  out  of 

the ocean? 


FROZEN  ABOARD  SHIP!  Give  your- 
self a  Summer  salad  treat  with  the 
fabulous  Alaska  King  Crab  .  .  . 
uniquely  delicious,  and  low-cal- 
orie, too.  Here  is  solid,  shell-free 
meat  frozen  minutes  after  the 
catch  and  carried  sea-fresh  to 
your  grocer's  freezer.  So  easy  to 
serve  tonighf  .  .  .  simple  recipes 
on  every  package. 

KING  CRAB  MEAT  SALAD  PLATE 

1  6-oz.  pkg.  Wakefield's  tresh  frozen 
King  Crab  Meat  (defrosted) 
y2  teaspoon  salt        Vi  cup  cooked  peas 
%  cup  chopped  celery  Vi  cup  mayonnaise 

Thaw  and  drain  crab  meat  and  mix  with 
other  ingredients.  Serve  on  crisp  lettuce 
leaves,  garnished  with  tomato  slices  or 
stuffed  eggs.  Makes  4  servings. 


WAKEFIELD'S 

fresh  frozen  Alaska 

KING  CRAB 

Free  -28  Crab  Meat  Recipes: 
Salads,  cooked  dishes,  hors  d'oeuvres, 
and  low-calorie  meals  ideal  for 
Summer  eating.  Write: 

WAKEFIELD'S 

Dept.  H,  Fisherman's  Terminal 
Seattle  99,  Wash. 


iniKs  apart,  are  blended  into  a  neon 
blur,  rhe  whole  DeVoto  litany  is  there: 
•drive-ins,  diners  .  .  .  cheapjack  res- 
taurants." .  .  . 

Governor  W  illiams  has  been  beating 
the  drum  for  new  highways.  Therefore 
il  a  stray  tree  or  meadow  has  escaped 
the  subdividers,  it  is  a  pretty  good  bet 
the  highway  department  will  get  it. 
.  .  .  We  have  a  great  "tourist  indus- 
try"; therefore  we  must  destroy  what 
little  natural  beauty  is  left  so  the  tour- 
ists can  see  the  ruin  and  further  it.  .  .  . 

Personally  I  happen  to  be  a  Demo- 
crat. Unhappily  in  Michigan  the  Demo- 
crats are  doing  most  of  the  damage— 
with  the  aid  of  the  powerful  CIO,  They 
are  abetted,  of  course,  by  Republican 
real-estate  boards,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and, construction  industries.  .  .  . 

(Name  Withheld) 

Republican  Giveaways 

To  the  Editors: 

It  is  doubtful  that  you  realized  that, 
in  publishing  Warren  Unna's  "give- 
away"  article  [May],  you  were  providing 
your  readers  with  a  limp  rehash  of  the 
discredited  charges  and  distorted  "facts" 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Unna  in  a  series  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald.  .  .  . 
Even  the  Post  has  had  occasion  to  cor- 
rect some  of  the  clearly  erroneous  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Unna  in  his  original 
series.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Unna's  coloring  of  his  article  to 
fit  the  left-wing  Democrat  propaganda 
line  is  boldly  revealed  by  his  use  of 
statements  by  Senators  Morse  and  Neu- 
berger  of  Oregon  to  "prove"  bis  Hells 
Canyon  "giveaway"  charge.  These  Sena- 
tors are.  of  course,  the  most  outspoken 
opponents  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission  decision  in  the  Hells  Canyon 
case,  but  they  can  hardly  be  cited  as 
dispassionate  sources  of  engineering  data 
on  the  project. 

W  hen  it  comes  to  setting  forth  the  Ad- 
ministration side  of  the  "giveaway"  con- 
troversy, Mr.  Unna's  articles  were  pre- 
pared without  consultation  with  the  top 
policy  officials  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior;  and  he  makes  no  mention  of 
the  specific  replies  they  have  given  to 
his  tired  recital  of  Democrat  "giveaway" 
propaganda. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  has  upheld 
the  highest  principles  of  conservation  of 
our  great  natural  resources.  In  the  Al 
Sarena  and  several  other  "giveaway" 
cases  cited  by  Mr.  Unna,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  was  carrying  out  the  laws 
as  they  were  enacted  by  Congress.  To 
have  done  otherwise  would  have  been 
government  by  administrative  fiat.  .  .  . 

Barry  Goi  i>\\  \ter.  Senator 
Washington,  D.  C. 


On  page  22  of  our  May  issue  we  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Unna's  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticles "were  analyzed  at  length  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  29 
by  Senator  Goldivater  who  found  them 
'irresponsible'  and  'politically  inspired'— 
a  statement  which  may  have  enjoyed  a 
little  political  inspiration  of  its  own." 

Before  accepting  Mr.  Unna's  article 
we  studied  Senator  (joldirater's  analysis 
thoroughly  and  concluded  there  wasn't 
much  substance  to  his  criticisms.  Anyone 
who  could  describe  the  shenanigans  in 
the  Al  Sarena  case— where  Interior  offi- 
cials clearly  went  far  out  of  their  way  to 
grant  a  highly  doubtful  mining  claim- 
as  a  routine  carrying  out  of  the  laws  is 
obviously  handling  his  fads  in  a  rather 
imaginative  fashion.— The  Editors 

I  have  just  finished  reading  "Republi- 
can Giveaways' "  by  W  arren  Unna.  I 
am  in  no  position  to  judge  the  accuracy 
of  his  facts  and  conclusions  except  as 
they  pertain  to  his  reference  to  our 
Company.  But  in  that  connection,  to  say 
they  are  distorted  would  be  the  under- 
statement of  the  month. 

(1)  The  name  of  the  Company  is 
misspelled. 

(2)  The  name  of  the  town  is  mis- 
spelled. 

(3)  No  mention  was  made  that  the 
government  in  1937  paid  us  S2.S.5  an 
acre,  hence,  of  course,  the  timber  could 
not  be  very  valuable  19  years  later. 

(4)  No  mention  was  made  that  our 
deed  to  the  government  had  but  one 
restriction  in  it  as  to  how  minerals 
could  be  removed;  namely,  by  the  "h\- 
draulic  method." 

(5)  No  mention  was  made  of  the 
clause  in  the  deed  in  which  we  agreed  to 
pay  the  government  for  any  timber  cut, 
destroyed,  or  damaged  at  the  prevailing 
market  price  at  the  time  of  such  cut- 
ling,  destroying,  or  damaging. 

(6)  Yet  Mr.  Unna  comes  up  with  the 
fantastic  conclusion  that  had  we  been 
allowed  to  strip  for  coal  "this  would 
have  meant  a  nice  bonus  to  the  company 
in  valuable  timber." 

Our  request  to  strip  was  turned  down 
by  a  commission  of  three  men.  headed 
by  Charles  P.  Tatt,  but  the  govern 
ment  s  instructions  prohibited  it  from 
considering  the  legal  aspects.  Mr.  Talt. 
himself  a  lawyer,  read  the  instructions 
to  a  group  of  us  here  at  Stearns  at  the 
time  of  his  Committee's  investigation 
and  was  epiite  mystified  by  the  above- 
mentioned  prohibition. 

The  legal  aspects  of  our  position  have 
never  been  adjudicated. 

R.  L.  Stearns.  Jr..  Pres. 
Stearns  Coal  &  Lumber  Co. 

Stearns,  Ivy. 

Mr.  Stearns  is  of  course  correct  in 
pointing  out  that  the  "a"  had  been  omit- 


BOTH  FREE!  with  A  NEW  MEMBERSHIP  in  The  Heritage  Club : 

THE  ODYSSEY  and  THE  ILIAD 


When  the  membership  rolls  close  again 
—  as  they  must  in  a  jew  short  weeks!  — 
you  will  be  glad  you  seized  this  opportunity 

to  obtain  a  unique  collection  oj  the  world's 
classics,  especially  illustrated  by  the  greatest 
artists  and  well  printed  on  special  papers— 
jor  the  same  price  as  rental  library  novels! 


THE 
ODYSSEY 
or 
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.HE  STORY  of  the  travels  of 
Ulysses  is  of  course  divided  into 
two  parts,  The  Iliad  forming  the 
first  part,  The  Odyssey  the  second. 
Together,  they  are  often  referred  to 
as  "the  first  great  novel."  Pope's 
translation  is  one  of  the  great  poems 
of  his  century.  The  classical  draw- 
ings which  John  Flaxman  made  in 
illustration  are  among  the  great 
drawings  of  the  world.  Now,  in 
these  two  volumes,  they  have  been 
gathered  together  for  the  first  time! 

These  two  big,  almost  enormous, 
quarto  volumes  were,  when  first 
distributed,  among  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses of  The  Heritage  Club.  They 
have  been  out-of-print  for  nearly 
a  dozen  years.  Because  of  the  great 
demand  from  the  members,  the 
directors  of  the  Club  have  now  re- 
issued both  volumes.  AND  — they 
have  decided  to  present  both  volumes 
to  each  person  who  applies  for  a 
new  membership  in  the  Club  as  a  re- 
sult of  reading  this  advertisement! 

Now  YOU  MAY  KNOW— indeed, 
you  should  know  — that  the  mem- 
bership rolls  of  The  Heritage  Club 
are  not  always  open  for  new  mem- 
bers. When  this  does  happen,  you 
are  offered  an  unusual  opportunity 
which  you  should  seize. 

The  members  of  The  Heritage 
Club  regularly  come  into  possession 
of  those  "classics  which  are  our  herit- 
age from  the  past,  in  editions  which 
will  be  the  heritage  of  the  future." 
They  come  into  possession  of  books 
beautifully  illustrated  and  beauti- 
fully designed,  printed  on  papers 
tested  to  assure  a  life  of  at  least  two 
centuries,  bound  and  boxed. 

And  the  members  obtain  these  books 
jor  the  same  price  that  they  are  called 
upon  to  pay  jor  ordinary  rental  li- 
brary novels!  Each  member  pays 
only  $3-95  for  each  book  — or  even 
as  low  as  $3.55  each  if  he  pays  for 
the  books  in  advance! 

^Jow  a  handsome  Prospectus  is 
being  prepared  for  the  Twenty-first 
Series. 

If  you  apply  in  time,  you  will  be 
able  to  obtain  books  like  these: 

Carlyle's  The  French  Revolution 
illustrated  with  paintings  made  in 
Paris  by  Bernard  Lamotte;  and 
Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  under  the 
Sea  illustrated  with  colored  gra- 
vures  by  Edward  A.  Wilson;  and 
Dostoevsky's  The  Idiot  illustrated 
by  Fritz  Eichenberg;  and  The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii  illustrated  with 
engravings  made  in  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii   by   Kurt   Craemer;  and 


Dickens'  Domhcy  and  Son  illustrated 
by  Henry  C.  Pitz;  and  Peer  Gynt; 
and  The  Voyage  oj  the  Beagle  .  .  . 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  titles! 

Yet,  if  it  should  happen  that  you 
do  not  desire  to  have  any  of  these 
books,  you  are  given  a  list  of  fifty 
Heritage  books-in-print  from  which 
to  select  substitutions! 

There  have  been  great  book 
bargains  before,  of  course,  and  there 
will  be  again.  But  it  seems  safe  to 
say  that  never  in  the  history  of  book 
publishing  has  a  greater  bargain 
than  this  been  offered  to  wise  buy- 
ers of  books. 

Indeed,  you  are  now  invited  to 
put  that  statement  to  the  test!  If 
you  will  fill  out  the  coupon  printed 
below  and  mail  it  to  The  Heritage 
Club,  you  will  be  sent  a  copy  of  the 
descriptive  Prospectus.  Also,  one  of 
the  remaining  new  memberships 
will  be  reserved  for  you— and  pres- 
entation copies  of  The  Odyssey  and 
The  Iliad,  too! 


To  THE  HERITAGE  CLUB, 
595  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22 
Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
new  Prospectus,  in  which  are 
described  the  books  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  members  in  the 
Twenty-first  Series.  I  under- 
stand that,  if  I  send  you  my 
application  at  this  time,  I  will 
be  entitled  to  have  a  copy  of 
The  Iliad  and  a  copy  of  The 
Odyssey  without  cost. 


NAME 


PLEASE  PRINT 


ADDRESS 


CITY  &  STATE 
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The  UNIVERSITY 
of  CHICAGO 

offers  you  150  paths  to 
personal  achievement 

AT  HOME 


J  hare  the  resources  of  a  great  University  .  .  . 
broaden  your  cultural  horizons  .  .  .  increase 
your  professional  competence  ...  by  study 
af  home  with  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Choose  from  over  150  courses  for  adults — be- 
gin when  you  wish  and  advance  at  your  own 
pace — enjoy  individual  instruction  and  an  in- 
tellectually absorbing  conversation  by  mail 
through  such  courses  as: 

FREUD  AND  PSYCHOANALYSIS 
THE  G^EAT  BOOKS 
RUSSIAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 
and  others  in  P'-iilosophy,  Semantics,  Mathema- 
tics,  Human   Relations,   Communication,  Litera- 
ture, Creative  Writing,  Psychology,  World  Af- 
fairs and  other  fields. 

Take  the  first  step  today  by  sending  for  the 
new  Home-Study  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  There's 
no  charge.    Just  note  your  name  below. 


The  Home-Study  Department  | 
The  UNIVERSITY 
of  CHICAGO 

Box  H-100,  Chicago  37,  III. 


Please  send  me  a  personal  copy  of  the  new 
Home-Study  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  without  charge. 


Name   

Address   

City  &  Zone  State. 


MISSILE  SYSTEMS 

ELECTRON  ICS 

Significant  developments  at 
Lockheed  Missile  Systems  Divi- 
sion have  created  new  openings 
for  engineers  and  physicists  in 
fields  related  to:  UHF  and 
microwave  receivers;  antennas; 
radomes;  countermeasures;  radar 
systems;  propagation;  circuit 
techniques;  radar  reflectivity; 
guidance;  semi-conductor  and 
magnetic  amplifiers.  Inquiries 
are  invited  about  positions  in 
these  fields.  Please  address  the 
Research  and  Engineering  Staff 
at  Van  Nuys. 


MISSILE  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 

LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 
VAN  NUYS    •    PALO  ALTO    •  SUNNYVALE 
CALIFORNIA 


LETTERS 


ted  from  both  his  name  and  the  name  of 
his  community.  Beyond  this,  his  argu- 
ments seem  to  be  quite  opposite  to  those 
<>l   I  lie  U.S.   Forest  Service. 

While  it  is  true  the  government  paid 
Stearns  $2.85  an  acre  for  his  47,000 
acres  in  1937,  today,  after  nineteen  years 
of  reforesting,  Stearns'  cutover  acreage 
has  become  very  valuable  indeed.  Not 
only  has  the  timber  reached  a  market- 
able state,  the  land  itself  has  been  en- 
hanced in  value  as  a  recreation  area. 

While  it  is  true  Stearns'  reservation 
of  the  land's  mineral  rights  spelled  out 
a  ban  only  against  hydraulic  mining, 
strip  mining  was  unknown  in  the  Cum- 
berland area  at  the  time  the  deed  was 
drawn.  When  the  Stearns  appeal  was 
finally  denied  .  .  .  government  attorneys 
agreed  that  public  interest  forbade  strip 
mining,  whether  or  not  the  actual 
phraseology  had  been  spelled  out  in  the 
deed. 

In  the  deed,  Stearns  agreed  to  pay  the 
government  for  timber  damage  at  pre- 
vailing market  prices,  but  this  compensa- 
tion fails  to  include  damage  caused  by 
soil  erosion,  stream  pollution,  the  out- 
pouring of  silt  into  streams  and  reser- 
voirs, the  creation  of  land  barriers  for 
logging  and  wildlife,  and  the  perma- 
nent scarring  of  the  terrain  by  the  ton- 
version  of  topsoil  into  rockpiles.  For 
instance,  although.  Stearns  wanted  to 
strip-mine  only  1,000  acres,  this  would 
have  involved  100  miles  of  contour  min- 
ing and  the  disruption  of  an  additional 
2,500  acres  of  forestland. 

Moreover,  granting  the  strip-mining 
privilege  to  Stearns  would  have  flouted 
the  strip-mine  bans  adopted  by  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia  and  would  have  set  a 
precedent  lor  the  750,000  acres  of  Na- 
tional Forest  land  in  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia— acreage  which  is  un- 
derlain with  reserved  mineral  rights  by 
pre-governmental   owners.   .   .  . 

Warren  Unna 
Washington,  D.C. 

Indian  Response 

To  the  Editors: 

We  have  carefully  studied  "The  Raid 
on  the  Reservations"  [March]  and  we 
wish  to  commend  you  for  publishing 
this  courageous  defense  of  American 
Indian  rights.  As  Indians  and  leaders 
ol  inter-tribal  organizations  from  eight 
states,  we  know  that  too  few  Americans 
are  familiar  with  the  problems  which 
have  confronted  our  people  on  and  off 
the  reservations  for  the  past  century. 

We  believe  we  would  not  now  be 
faced  with  threats  of  destruction  of  tri- 
bal governments  and  the  loss  of  our 
few  remaining  resources  if  the  public 
had  been  fully  informed.  Armed  with 
the  facts,  Americans  would  long  ago 


have  insisted  their  government  fulfill 
its  solemn  promises  to  the  Indians. 

The  reservation  land  base  ...  is 
vital  to  the  future  of  our  people.  .  .  . 
We  are  not  looking  or  asking  for  give- 
away programs.  We  are  urging  that 
the  federal  government  join  us  in  plan- 
ning and  undertaking  projects  on  every 
reservation  which  will  permit  the  In- 
dian people  to  make  the  fullest  possible 
contribution  to  American  society.  .  .  . 

Recently  we  suggested  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  that  its  Relocation 
Program  be  thoroughly  evaluated  and 
certain  defects  remedied,  and  that 
elected  tribal  officials  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  assist  in  administering  the 
program  so  that  the  rights  and  interests 
of  tribal  members  could  be  better  pro- 
tected. .  .  . 

In  conclusion,  we  want  to  express 
our  appreciation  to  the  author,  Dorothy 
Van  de  Mark.  Her  painstaking  research 
and  clear  writing  make  this  a  significant 
contribution. 

John  C.  Rainer,  Chairman 
All-Pueblo  Council 

Joseph  R.  Carry,  President 
Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Northwest 

Clarence  Wesley,  President 
Arizona  Inter-Tribal  Council 

Vyola  Olinger,  President 
California  Indian  Congress 

Ed  M.  Wilson,  Vice  Chairman 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribes 

Walter  Voorhees,  Chairman 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Nevada 

Martin  T.  Cross,  President 
North  Dakota  Inter-Tribal  Council 

Tandy  A.  W ilbur.  Vice  Chairman 
Western  Washington 
Inter-Tribal  Council 

Jess  J.  Stevens,  Chairman 
San  Carlos  Apache  Tribal  Council 

Frank  G.  Wilson,  President 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council 


Ash  Can 

To  the  Editors: 

I  want  to  comment  with  pleasure  on 
the  fresh  viewpoint  and  vigor  of  Peter 
Kane  Dufault's  poem  "Ash  Can"  [May]. 
Let  us  have  more  from  him.  .  .  . 

Ella  E.  Preston 
Davenport.  Iowa 

.  .  .  Mr.  Dufault's  entire  verse  is  a 
choice  sparkle  of  words  that  cast  a 
glow  beyond  material  things  such  as 
peels,  bottles,  cans,  and  burnt-out  pails. 
I  keep  thinking  the  lines  over  and  over 
again.  .  .  .  Vivian  Warnock 

Canton,  Ohio 


G  i ven  tO  yOU  •..  (As  a  Vetnontfmtion 

24  FULL-COLOR  MINIATURES 

Leonardo  daVinci 


OF  PAINTINGS  BY 


—TOGETHER  WITH  A  32-PAGE  ALBUM  CONTAINING  NOTES  ABOUT  THE  ARTIST  AND  HIS  WORK 


00000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000* 

A  SIMPLE  AND  SENSIBLE  WAY 
— particularly  for  families  with  children  — 
TO  OBTAIN  A  WELL-ROUNDED  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  HISTORY  AND  APPRECIATION  OF  ART 
UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 

OitcJHctrcfj)olitan/Museum  ojjirb 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MINIATURES  PLAN:Once  a 

month  the  Museum  prepares  a  set  of  exquisite  Miniatures 
in  full  color.  Each  set  deals  with  a  different  artist  or 
school  and  contains  24  fine  Miniatures  (of  the  size  shown 
at  right)  and  a  32-page  Album,  in  which  the  artists  and 
their  work  are  discussed,  and  in  which  the  prints  can  be 
affixed  in  given  spaces.  Eventually,  the  most  interesting 
and  representative  work  of  every  period,  school  and  great 
painter,  from  leading  museums  here  and  abroad,  will  be 
included.  In  effect  the  project  is  an  informal  but  compre- 
hensive course,  in  both  the  history  and  appreciation  of 
art.  for  persons  of  all  ages. 

ONE -MONTH  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION,  WITH  NO  OBLIGATION 

To  acquaint  you  visually  with  the  project,  may  we  send 
you  24  full-color  Leonardo  da  Vinci  Miniatures,  along 
with  the  32-page  Album,  with  our  compliments  and  at  no 
expense  to  you.  Examine  these  exquisite  reproductions 
carefully,  read  the  Album  —  then  decide,  within  the 
month,  whether  or  not  you  wish  to  continue.  If  not, 
simply  let  us  know  and  we  shall  immediately  cancel  this 
provisional  subscription.  The  price  for  each  set  (if  you 
continue)  is  $1.25,  including  the  Album.  With  the  first 
set  purchased,  and  with  every  sixth  set  thereafter,  you 
will  receive  free  a  handsome  Portfolio  which  holds  six 
Albums.  No  matter  what  your  decision,  the  introductory 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  set  is  free. 


PLEASE  NOTE:  Since  the  Metropolitan  Museum  is  unequipped 
to  handle  the  details  involved  in  this  projest,  it  has  arranged 
to  have  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  act  as  its  national  dis- 
tributor. The  selection  of  subjects  and  the  preparation  of  the 
color  prints  remain  wholly  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Museum.  All  matters  having  to  do  with  distribution  are 
handled  by  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club. 

COMING  IF  YOU  CONTINUE:  If  you  decide  to 
subscribe,  after  this  demonstration,  subsequent 
sets  you  will  receive  are  degas,  French  impres- 
sionists, RAPHAEL,  BRUEGEL,  TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  39-?' 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  once  24  full-color  Leonardo  da  Vinci  Miniatures  with 
Album,  without  charge.  This  maybe  considered  a  trial  subscription.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  cancel,  according  to  your  offer,  within  one  month  or  any  time 
thereafter.  If  I  continue,  after  this  free  set  I  will  be  billed  $1 .25  for  each  set  of 
Miniatures  with  Album  (plus  10  cents  for  postage).  To  facilitate  handling 
and  billing,  two  sets  will  be  sent  every  second  month.  With  my  first  pur- 
chase I  will  receive  free  a  handsome  Portfolio  in  which  to  keep  six  Albums. 
Additional  Portfolios  will  be  sent,  also  without  charge,  as  they  are  needed. 
Whether  I  decide  to  continue  or  not,  the  Leonardo  da  Vinct  set  is  mine  to  keep. 

M 
Mr. 

Mis 


■} 

i.v.v  I 


A  ddrcss.. 
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JOHN  FISCHER 

the  editor's 

EASY  CHAIR 

Running  Barefoot  Through  a  Hayloft  Full  of  Ten-dollar  Bills 


AS  A  practicing  Christian,  I  am  always 
eager  to  relieve  my  fellow  men  of  their 
burdens,  especially  cash.  The  following  sugges- 
tions are  offered  in  a  spirit  of  pure  helpfulness. 

The  fellow  men  in  these  parts  who  seem  to  be 
grunting  under  the  heaviest  burdens,  and  who 
certainly  have  the  most  cash,  are  the  Philanthro- 
poids.  These  are  the  people  who  make  a  pro- 
fession of  giving  away  other  people's  money.  A 
sizable  colony— employed  by  about  a  dozen 
foundations— has  gathered  in  mid-Manhattan, 
handy  to  the  banks;  and  during  the  last  four 
years  I  have  had  some  opportunity  to  observe 
their  nesting  habits,  escape  devices,  recognition 
signals,  protective  coloration,  and  flock  etiquette. 

Whether  they  are  small  Philanthropoids,  fur- 
tively peeking  around  for  some  place  to  bestow 
a  few  piddling  millions,  or  the  large  Ford-size 
variety,  their  troubles  are  much  the  same.  All 
day,  and  often  far  into  the  night,  they  crouch  in 
their  walnut-paneled  sanctuaries,  under  a  state 
of  siege.  Their  predators  are  innumerable,  cun- 
ning, relentless,  and  hungry.  They  swarm  in 
the  foundations'  waiting  rooms,  equipped  with 
sure-fire  schemes  to  save  the  world  and  bushel 
baskets  to  carry  away  the  money  they  need  to 
get  started.  They  lurk  in  the  Scarsdale  com- 
muters' depot,  hoping  to  bag  an  exhausted 
Philanthropoid  on  his  way  home.  When  a 
foundation  man  ventures  out  for  lunch  or  for  a 
quick  restorative  slug  at  the  nearest  bar,  he  is 
pounced  upon  by  some  character  with  froth  on 
his  lips  and  an  urgent  need  for  $27,000,105.68. 

Some  of  these  vulture-like  creatures— known 
in  the  trade  as  Philanthropees— have  developed 
grant-wrangling  into  a  Way  of  Life.  I  have  noted 
several,  mostly  social  scientists,  who  have  lived 
quite  comfortably  for  at  least  twenty  years  on 
loot  snatched  from  one  foundation  or  another; 
and  since  long  practice  has  taught  them  how  to 
outwit  even  the  nimblest  foundation  executive, 


they  probably  will  continue  to  batten  on  dead 
men's  leavings  until  they  pass  to  their  Last 
Award. 

A  few  forward-looking  universities  have,  in 
fact,  set  up  secret  training  programs  to  coach 
their  faculty  in  the  techniques  of  foundation- 
milking:  How  to  Prepare  a  Plausible  Applica- 
tion .  .  .  Advance  Plotting  to  Get  a  Grant  Re- 
newed .  .  .  Stalking  Philanthropoids  With  Cap 
and  Gown  .  .  .  and  similar  basic  courses  in  Grant- 
manship.* 

So  it  is  small  wonder  that  foundation  men 
tend  to  become  morose,  twitchy,  and  ulcerous. 
They  quickly  develop  defensive  tactics— a  picket 
line  of  receptionists  trained  in  judo,  for  example, 
and  a  rampart  of  memoranda  stacked  high 
around  every  desk.  (A  favorite  device  is  to  diffuse 
the  decision-making  power  throughout  the  or- 
ganization so  that  nobody  can  ever  tell  who 
finally  passes  on  any  application  for  money;  thus 
the  applicant  never  knows  whose  arm  to  twist.) 
Even  if  they  succeed  in  beating  off  the  crackpots 
and  Messiahs,  however,  the  Philanthropoids  are 
virtually  defenseless  against  Congressmen.  Some 
of  our  more  primitive  lawmakers  hate  to  see  all 
that  good  money  being  spent  without  benefit  of 
patronage— frequently  on  intellectuals,  too,  an 
obviously  suspect  lot— so  they  harry  the  founda- 
tions whenever  they  can't  think  of  anything  else 
to  investigate. 

But  the  saddest  thing  about  the  Philanthro- 
poids is  their  lack  of  joy  in  their  work.  You 
might  think  that  a  man  who  does  nothing  but 
spend  money— a  man  who  could  run  around 

*  For  the  most  useful  advice,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  would-be  grantee  should  turn  to  Fortune  maga- 
zine, which  regards  foundations  with  the  same  cool 
detachment  as  other  forms  of  money.  William  H. 
Whyte,  Jr..  in  his  two  articles  on  the  subject  (October 
and  November  1955).  offers  two  hypothetical  case 
histories  in  grant-getting— the  Tyro  and  the  Experi- 
enced Hand. 
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barefoot,  any  time  he  likes,  in  a  hayloft  lull  of 
ten-dollar  bills— would  pitch  into  his  chores  with 
a  beaming  eye  and  a  carol  in  his  throat.  Alas,  ii 
isn't  so.  As  Dwight  Macdonald  pointed  out  in 
his  recent  tome  on  the  Ford  Foundation,  most 
of  them  approach  their  duties  with  the  glum 
decorum  of  a  Baptist  missionary.  They  lack,  in 
Kenneth  Tynan's  phrase,  pizzicato  of  the  spirit. 
Why? 

My  own  investigations  have  finally,  I  believe, 
turned  up  the  answer.  They  were  conducted 
without  subsidy— a  deplorable  example  of 
foundation  shortsightedness— so  my  report  is  not 
as  stately  as  it  might  have  been  if  somebody  had 
given  me  the  trivial  sum  ($8,376,000.01)  which  I 
needed  for  secretarial  help  and  other  inciden- 
tals. Nevertheless,  the  essentials  are  here. 

CLEARLY  it  is  too  late  to  save  the  Ford, 
Carnegie,  Rockefeller,  and  other  old-line 
foundations,  so  it  seems  wisest  to  start  again 
from  scratch.  What  follows,  therefore,  is  a  pros- 
pectus  for  a  new  type  of  institution:  The 
Haroun-al-Raschid  Fund  for  Benevolent  and 
Hell-Raising  Purposes.  Any  Texas  millionaire  is 
welcome  to  start  it  whenever  his  next  well  blows 
in;  and  1  might  even  be  persuaded  to  serve 
(regardless  of  personal  sacrifice)  as  Executive 
Secretary  and  Purse  Toter. 

Organization  obviously  is  the  first  step— and 
right  here  is  where  the  old  foundations  went 
wrong.  They  set  up  a  lot  of  vice  presidents  in 
charge  of  large,  woolly  abstractions,  such  as 
World  Peace,  Adult  Education,  and  Interna- 
tional Lbiderstanding.  Nobody  could  have  any 
fun  with  assignments  like  that.  Our  Fund  will 
assign  its  officers  to  more  specific  and  stimulat- 
ing projects. 

There  will  be,  for  instance,  a  Vice  President  in 
Charge  of  Love.  Her  first  job  will  be  to  build 
a  Primping  Parlor  in  every  large  city.  Such 
places  have  long  been  desperately  needed.  It 
just  isn't  feasible  for  a  stenographer  to  leave  her 
job  in,  say,  Manhattan  at  5O0  p.m.;  go  home  to 
the  Bronx;  and  then  get  back  to  Greenwich 
Village  in  time  for  a  dinner  date.  What  she 
needs  is  a  quiet,  homey  building  near  her  office, 
containing  about  two  hundred  boudoirs.  She 
could  rent  one  of  these  for  25  cents  an  hour; 
there  she  could  take  a  bath,  fluff  her  hair,  fix 
up  her  nail  polish,  change  her  clothes,  and  maybe 
nap  for  a  few  minutes  between  the  close  of  work 
and  a  big  evening  on  the  town.  Such  an  estab- 
lishment would  relieve  the  subway  jam;  increase 
the  marriage  rate;  enhance  the  enjoyment  of  a 
good  many  young  men;  and  add  half-an-hour  to 
every  secretary's  working  day,  since  she  wouldn't 
have  to  sneak  off  to  the  ladies'  room  at  4:30  to 
put  on  lipstick  and  paint  her  nails. 

The  same  Vice  President  would  seek  to  remedy 
another  long-felt  need:  the  lack  of  private  and 


romantic  places  where  young  folks  can  do  their 
courting.  Drive-in  theaters  of  course  serve  this 
purpose  in  rural  areas;  porch  swings  are  still 
available  in  small  towns;  but  kids  in  the  me- 
tropolis have  to  make  do  with  doorways,  drug- 
store booths,  and  similar  dreary  makeshifts.  Our 
Fund  will  finance  a  series  of  small  parks— open 
only  to  couples— equipped  with  benches  in 
hedge-girt  nooks  and  an  artificial  moon  for 
cloudy  nights.  For  winter  use  we  plan  a  chain 
of  Hideaway  Houses.  Their  interiors  will  be 
subdivided  into  a  maze  of  curtained  alcoves, 
furnished  with  snug  sofas  and  piped  lot  Muzak 
recordings  of  "Liebestraum"  and  the  Venusberg 
theme.  (If  our  Founder  turns  out  to  be  stuffy, 
we  might  hire  a  passel  of  deal,  elderl)  widows 
to  patrol  the  corridors  as  chaperons;  but  their 
hearing  aids  would  be  confiscated  cadi  night  as 
they  report  for  duty.) 

WE  SHALL  also  have  a  Vice  President  in 
Charge  of  Scenery.  His  job  will  be  to  make  the 
country  look  less  messy. 

He  will  offer  a  $50  bounty  to  anybody  who 
c  hops  down  a  roadside  billboard.  Whenever  one 
of  these  public-spirited  citizens  is  caught  in  the 
act,  the  Fund  will  pay  his  fine  and  court  costs. 
He  will  buy  up  the  ugliest  building  in  every  city 
over  50,000  in  population,  raze  it,  and  plant  the 
liberated  ground  in  sycamores. 

He  will  supply  hot-rod  cars  and  baseball  bats 
to  gangs  of  juvenile  delinquents,  and  pay  them 
to  bust  up  every  Bar-B-O  Drive-In  and  Bideawee 
Tourist  Court  on  Highway  fit).  This  will  dis- 
courage eyesores  and  keep  the  boys  off  the  streets. 

He  will  maintain  a  skyscraper  full  ol  criminal 
lawyers  to  defend  arsonists,  and  any  impulsive 
soul  who  happens  to  kill  a  slum  landlord  in  a 
fit  of  well-justified  rage.  As  Veblen  once  noted, 
the  two  essentials  of  progress  are  fires  and 
funerals. 

BUT  won't  Congress  run  us  tagged  with  in- 
vestigations? No,  sir.  Our  charter  provides  that 
the  first  time  a  Congressman  lays  a  hand  on  us 
we  shall  give  all  out  remaining  money  to  the 
rival  candidate  in  his  district,  and  then  go  out 
of  business.  We  fear  no  evil. 

We  shall  waste  no  money  on  museums,  or  the 
encouragement  of  creative  writers.  Inst  tad  we 
plan  to  buy  paintings  from  young  artists— maybe 
5,000  a  year— and  hang  them  in  schools,  bats, 
comfort  stations,  courthouses,  and  barber  shops. 
In  every  factory  we  aim  to  install  a  long  shell 
of  books  near  the  door,  as  Yale  &:  Towne  already 
is  doing  in  some  ol  its  plants.  Any  employee  c  an 
borrow  whatever  book  he  likes.  (There  will  be 
no  librarians,  cards,  or  red  tape.  If  anybody 
wants  a  book  bad  enough  to  steal  it,  he  ought  to 
have  it.)  After  a  while  people  will  gel  so  used 
to  good  pictures  and  (Continue  on  page  15) 
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prices  slashed  to  SAVE  you  up 
to  80%  on  fine  books  and  prints. 

Uncle  Sam  SAVES  you  footwork, 
time  and  money. 

order  today  with  this  coupon. 


Itiarboro  Dept.  H-64,  222  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  Y 


Please  send  me,  postage  prepaid,  the 
bargains  circled  at  the  right: 

□  Enclosed  find  $  

□  Send  C.O.D.*   Minimum  purchase  $3. 
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New  York  City  residents  add  3%  sales  tax. 
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Add  25#  per  title  for  deliveries  outside 
U.S.A.  and  possessions 
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795.     SAILING  AROUND  CAPE  HORN. 

By  Gunther  T.  Schulz.  A  story  in  pictures  about  t! 
mighty  Cape  Horn  sailing  ships  that  were  legen 
of  the  sea.  With  one  hundred  and  eleven  beautiful 
clear  and  evocative  drawings  of  life  and  work  aboa: 
a  sailing  ship.  Introduction  by  Joseph  Conrad.  8" 
lin/ie".  Pub,  at  $10.00.  Only  $2.9 


924.     EL  GRECO. 

By  Antonina  Vallentin.  Here  is  the  first  full- 
length  biography  of  El  Greco,  one  of  the  strang- 
est and  most  fascinating  figures  in  the  history 
of  art.  By  the  author  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  this 
is  an  art  book  of  an  unusual  kind — a  splendid 
picture  of  a  curious  and  tense  period  of  history 
and  a  discerning,  sensitive  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  genius.  "...  Written  with  the  speed 
and  flow  of  a  novel." — Art  Bulletin  (London). 
With  one  hundred  and  one  plates  of  the  greatest 
and  most  mature  work  of  El  Greco.  Slightly 
worn.  Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  1.98 


206.  CORYDON. 

By  Andre  Gide.  The  famous  dialogues  on  horn 
sexuality  published  for  the  first  time  in  Englis 
"Corydon  remains  in  my  opinion,  the  most  ir 
portant  of  my  works.  "—Andre  Gide.  Pub.  at  $3.5 

Only  1.1 

850.    THE  JOURNALS  OF  FRANCIS 
PARKMAN. 

Ed.  by  Mason  Wade.  This  carefully  prepared  tu 
volume  edition  of  the  great  work  of  one  of  the  greatt 
of  America's  historians  provides  a  unique  oppt 
tunity  for  those  Americans  who  desire  to  know  th< 
country's  early  history,  to  learn  it  from  "the  dim 
and  the  crown"  of  the  famous  Boston  School  of  H 
torians,  that  included  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motl 
and  Henry  Adams.  "Wade's  book  is  an  event  of  t 
highest  importance.  Both  as  a  historical  and  as 
biographical  document,  it  is  a  sizable  and  permant 
enlargement  of  our  cultural  heritage  .  .  ." — Bern* 
de  Voto.  718  pages,  16  of  which  are  of  illustratioi 
6V2"  x  9V2".  Pub.  at  $10.00  the  set. 

Both  vols.,  only  3. 

858.  THE  NUDE  IN  PAINTING. 

By  Mya  Cinetti.  62  reproductions  of  female  nm 
by  Botticelli,  Rubens,  Titian,  Manet,  Cezanne,  Deg. 
Modigliani,  Maillol,  Picasso  et  al.  English  te: 
5V2"  x  8".  Pub.  at  $2.50.  Special  U 

859.  THE  CAT. 

54  of  the  most  enchanting  cat  pictures  you  have  e^ 
seen,  with  an  equally  enchanting  English  text 
Marcel  Uze.  Imp.  from  Italy.  51//'  x  8". 
Pub,  at  $2.50.  Only  1. 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NOVELS 
AS  CHOSEN  BY 
W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM 

A  great  new  series  of  the  world's  greatest  novels 
especially  chosen,  edited  and  arranged  by  Somer 
set  Maugham  to  produce  classics  in  the  moderr 
tempo.  Every  one  of  these  superb  novels  h3s  beer 
reprinted  in  a  handsome,  sturdy  format  and  1 
5%"  x  8V2"  in  size;  each  one  has  been  beautifulb 
illustrated  in  color  and  in  black  and  u'hitv  by  . 
famous  artist;  each  one  is  introduced  by  a  bril 
l/ant  and  penetrating  critical  essay  by  Maughan 
himself;  and  each  is  guaranteed  to  give  the  Mod 
ern  Man  a  leisurely  session  of  "classical"  en 
loyment. 

863.  OLD  MAN  GORIOT— BALZAC.  Illus.  b 
Rafaello  Busoni.  The  greatest  novel  of  paterna 
love  and  sorrow  ever  written.  232  pages. 

Pub.  at  $3.50.  Only  1.0C 

864.  PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE— JANE  AU 
STEN.  Illus.  by  Douglas  Gorsline.  Suprem 
example  of  urbanity  and  gentle  humor  in  all  o 
literature.  326  pages.  Pub.  al  $}.50.    Only  1.0 

865.  TOM  JONES— HENRY  FIELDING.  Illus 
by    Harry   Diamond.    Boisterous   and  beautiti 
chronicle  of  a  lusty  time.  374  pages.  ) 
Pub.  al  $3. 50.  0«/V  l.Ot 

866.  MADAME  BOVARY— GUSTAVE  Ft-Al 
BERT.  Illus.  by  Ben  Stahl.  Incomparable  mkste; 
piece  of  feminine  psychology,  by  a  giant,  »ai: 
staking  novelist.  295  pages.  Pub.  at  $3-50.  \ 

Only  \0 

867.  DAVID  COPPERFIELD— CHARLES  DICU 

ENS.  Illus.  by  Everett  Shinn.  The  greatest  aJ 
tenderest  of  E)ickens'  novels.  423  pages.  I 
Pub.  at  $3.50.  Only  1.1 

868.  WUTHERING    H  E I  G  H  T  S  — E  M  I  lJ 

BRONTE.  Illus.  by  Michael.  The  great,  violefl 
story  of  a  wild  love.  423  pages.  Pub.  at  $3-5( 

Only  1.0 

869.  THE  RED  AND  THE  BLACK— STENDHA1 
Illus.  by  Frede  Vidar.  Hypnotic  and  fascinatin 
story  of  cold,  ruthless  ambitions,  and  blazin 
destructive  emotions,  by  a  novelist  far  ahead  1 
his  time.  328  pages.  Pub.  at  $3.50.      Only  1.0 


•  SALE  also  at  the  five  Marboro  Book  Shops 


745.     DE  PROFUNDIS. 

By  Oscar  Wilde.  The  first  complete  and  accui 
version  of  the  last  prose  work  ©f  Oscar  Wilde 
English;  De  Profundis  as  originally  published 
1965  was  merely  fragments  of  a  much  larger  . 
more  direct  and  personal  confession  of  the  tormer 
aesthete.  The  complete  text  is  here  preceded  by 
introduction  by  Mr.  Vyvyan  Holland,  who  recei 
revealed  that  he  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Ot 
Wilde.  A  most  important  and  unusual  work. 
Pub.  at  $4.00.  Only  1 


S3.     SOLDIERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ARMY,  1775-1954. 

V  Fntz  Kredel  .ind  Frederick  P.  Todd.  A  magmfi- 
nt  pictorial  history  of  our  Army  uniform  told  by 
'  full-Color,  page  size  illustrations  by  Fritz  Kredel 
id  accompanying  texts  tor  each  plate  by  Col.  Fred- 
ick  P.  Todd.  The  text  outlines  the  historical 
tckground  oi  the  soldiers  and  their  uniforms  from 
e  Taney  dress  "t  the  Continental  Army  to  the 
i.ut  costume  of  the  present-day  WAC.  Bound  in 
sturdy  gold  stamped  buckiam,  this  handsome  book 
easures  9J/8"  x  12%".  Pub.  at  $12 .50.  Only  5.95 
11.  SEX  LIFE  IN  ANCIENT  INDIA. 
/  Johann  Meyer.  Deals  with  the  Indian  conception 
fove,  the  life  of  woman  as  maiden,  wife  and 
idow,  and  sexual  relations  both  in  and  out  of 
.image.  Contains  material  hitherto  unpublished  in 
lglish.  608  pages.  Only  I-'8 


LAUTREC  POSTERS 

Decorative,  full-color  collotype  facsimiles  of 
famous  Parisian  "Gay  Nineties"  scenes  by 
Toulouse-Lautrec.  Each  measures  30"  x  20". 
P-15.  LA  LOGE.  Top-hatted  man.  fashionable 
women  and  a  tier  of  theater  boxes  in  yellow, 
blue  and  green.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.00 

lP-13.  LA  GOULUE.  Woman  in  theater  loge  in 
brown,  red  and  yellow  on  a  light  tan  background. 
Pub.  at  $i. 00.  Only  1.00 

P-65.  MOULIN  ROUGE.  The  famous  cafe  scene 
in  red,  yellow,  black  and  blue.  Lautrec's  most 
famous  work  of  art!  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.00 
P-66.  DIVAN  JAPONAIS.  Fashionable  man  and 
!woman  at  cafe  table  in  black,  yellow,  orange  and 
grey.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.00 

P-102.  ARISTIDE  BRUANT.  The  famous  por- 
trait of  the  entertainer,  in  blue,  red,  black  and 
yellow.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.00 

P-103.  JANE  AVRIL.  The  English  Danseuse  in 
'a  spirited  "Can-Can,"  in  orange,  yellow,  green 
and  black..  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.00 

P-104.  LA  GITANE.  A  dramatic  scene  from  a 
popular  French  play,  in  gray,  blue,  ochre  and 
black.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.00 

P-105.  CONFETTI.   A   reclining  and  vivacious 
coquette  in  yellow,  red  and  dark  gray. 
Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.00 


I.     HSI  MEN  AND  HIS  SIX  WIVES: 
Chin  P  ing  Mei. 

ir  almost  400  years  sophisticated  Chinese  readers 
ve  enjoyed  the  lively  and  not  too  subtle  account 

these  amorous  adventures.  This  Chinese  "Decam- 
)n"  has  had  its  encounters  with  censors  during  its 
ng  history,  but  it  has  never  ceased  to  provide 
easure  and  good  reading  during  its  picaresque 
reer.  Introduction  by  Arthur  Waley.  863  pages. 
■b.  at  $5.00.  Only  2.98 

>1.    ART  NEWS  ANNUAL-1955. 
rge,   lush,   and   lovelier  than  ever,  this  famous 
nual  features  special  inserts  on  da  Vinci's  Last 
pper,  Fantm-Latour,  Poets  and  Pictures,  Cubism, 

I  in  Class,  Georges  de  la  Tour  and  other  absorbing 
tides.  202  pages,  55  full-color  plates,  190  other 
ustrations.  9W'  x  123/4".  Pub.  at  $3.50.  Only  1.00 
19.  SMETANA— Letters  and  Reminiscence 
Frantisek  Bartos.  This  dramatic  life  of  the  founder 

Czech  national  music  is  both  a  graphic  profile  of 
letana  the  man  as  well  as  a  perceptive  study  of  his 
e  and  work  based  on  his  own  letters,  diaries  and 
■moirs.  38  illustrations.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.00 
16.    BAUDELAIRE— Selected  Poems. 

poems  in  the  original  French  together  with  their 
illiant  translations  into  English  by  Geoffrey  Wag- 
||r,  plus  a  3,000-word  introduction  by  Enid  Starkie, 
awings  by  Gregorio   Prieto   and   3   drawings  by 

udelaire  himself.  Special  1.00 


332.     FROM  CAVE  PAINTING  TO 
COMIC  STRIP. 

!By  Lancelot  Hogben.  From  the  cave  painting  of 
20,000  B.C.  to  present-day  newspaper  and  maga- 
[  zine,  "paper-backs,"  cinema  and  television,  the 
author  of  "Mathematics  for  the  Millions"  pre- 
sents a  fascinating  kaleidoscope  of  human  com- 
munication. 20  color  plates  and  over  200  mono- 
chrome illustrations.  Pub.  at  $5.00.      Only  1.98 


0.  THE  STORY  OF  OUR  CIVILIZATION. 

e  Ralph.  This  brilliant  and  simple  story  of 
years  of  Western  Man  is  an  urbane  and  witty 
of  the  origins,  development  and  present  state 
civilization.  "One  of  the  best  of  its  kind."  — 
>ane  Brinton,  Harvard  University, 
it  $i.75.  Only  1.98 

SHAKESPEARE'S  CHARACTERS— 
A  HISTORICAL  DICTIONARY. 
vV.  H.  Thompson.  A  complete,  scholarly  and 
written   companion  to  the  reading  of  Shake- 
re's  plays  designed  for  those  readers  who  wish 
apture  all  of  the  overtones  and  connotations  of 
days  that  an  Elizabethan  man  would  experience, 
iains  the  real  name  of  Lady  Macbeth,  and  an 
>unt  of  the  dieadful  death  of  one  of  the  models 
Falstaff.  i20  pages.  Frontispiece  and  many  gene- 
iical  tables.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  2.98 

1.  WITCHCRAFT  TODAY. 

Gerald  B.  Gardner.  For  the  first  time  secrets  of 
cult  are  revealed  by  a  practicing  witch.  The 
lor  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  few  covens  of 
tches  still  meeting  in  England.  1 1 1  us.  Pub.  at  $4.00. 

Only  1.98 


904.     THE  COCKNEY. 

By  Julian  Franklyn.  Mr.  Franklyn.  himself  born  a 
Cockney,  has  written  an  affectionate  and  fascinating 
book  on  a  most  unusual  group  of  Englishmen — the 
Cockneys  of  London.  Among  the  most  vigorous  and 
intelligent  of  Englishmen,  they  possess  a  vitality,  wit 
and  spirit  that  marks  them  as  special  beings  in  the 
modern  world.  Includes  an  authoritative  study  of 
"Cockney  speech."  Pub,  at  $1.75.  Only  1.49 


FULL  COLOR  REPRODUCTIONS 
FROM  THE  LOUVRE  COLLECTION 

REDUCED  TO  ONLY  $1.00  EACH 
P-77.  UTRILLO:  LA  RUE  DE  MONT  CENIS.  22" 

high  by  28"  wide.  Montmartre  Street  Scene  in 
muted  whites,  greens,  browns,  and  reds.  A 
$10.00  value.  Only  1.00 

P-78.  LAUTREC:  JANE  AVRIL  DANSANT.  24" 
high  by  13"  wide.  Dancing  figure  in  white  dress 
with  light  blue  tones  and  yellow  and  red  back- 
ground. A  $10.00  value.  Only  1.00 
P-79.  CHAGALL:  LES  PLUMES  EN  FLEURS. 
24"  high  by  17"  wide.  Swirling  composition  of 
birds  and  feathers  in  blues,  greens,  deep  red  and 
white.  A  $10.00  value.  Only  1.00 
P-80.  RENOIR:  LA  LOGE.  19V2"  high  by  24" 
wide.  Man  and  woman  in  opera  box.  Flesh  tones, 
pastel  pink,  black  and  reddish  brown.  A  $10.00 
value.  Only  1.00 
P-82.  PICASSO:  LA  LISEUSE  GRISE.  Seated 
woman  in  gray-white  robe  reading  a  book.  Brown, 
pink  flesh  tones,  muted  gray-green  background. 
14"  high  by  24"  wide.  A  $10.00  value. 

Only  1.00 

P-83.  MONET:  TULIPS  IN  HOLLAND.  Tradi- 
tional windmill  and  farmhouse,  tulips  in  fore- 
ground. Pinks,  reds,  yellows,  blue  and  white. 
19"  high  by  24"  wide.  A  $10.00  value.  Only  1.00 
P-84.  VAN  GOGH:  PEACH  TREES  IN  BLOOM. 
Peach  orchard  in  bloom  with  white  flowers. 
Colorful  reds,  blues,  green  and  white.  20"  high 
by  24"  wide.  A  $10.00  value.  Only  1.00 

P-85.  DEGAS:  TWO  DANCERS  ON  STAGE. 
Ballet  dancers  in  white,  with  red  and  yellow 
roses,  muted  blue  and  tan  background.  19"  high 
by  24"  wide.  A  $10.00  value.  Only  1.00 

Any  6  for  $5 


818.    THE   SCOTTISH  SCENE. 

Photographed  by  Alfred  Furness.  Descriptive  text 
by  John  L.  Weir.  From  the  famous  Immortal  Britain 
Series.  This  volume  contains  one  hundred  and  six 
superb  photographs  with  the  real  odor  of  Scotland 
in  each  one.  A  magnificent  gift  for  a  lonesome  Scot. 
Frontispiece  in  color.  8}A"  x  11".  Pub.  at  $6.00. 

Only  2.98 

365.     MODELS  OF  PROPRIETY. 

By  Sir  William  Russell  Flint.  England's  most  noted 
water  colorist  has  devoted  this  delightful  book  to 
"all  virtuous  young  ladies  who  pose  unadorned  for 
honest  artists."  The  wonderful  drawings  of  nudes 
and  the  gently  satirical  essays  that  accompany  each 
plate  make  this  lovely  book  a  pleasure  to  look  at 
and  read.  7'/2"  x  11".  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.98 
860.  POMPEII. 

By  Amedeo  Maiuri.  128  masterful  photographs  and 
a  comprehensive  text  in  English  make  this  book  a 
valued  addition  to  your  library.  Tells  the  story  of  the 
famous  city  which,  after  being  buried  under  volcanic 
ash  for  hundreds  of  years,  was  finally  disinterred 
after  two  centuries  of  toil  by  students  and  workmen. 
Imported  from  Italy.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  2.98 
609.  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 
By  Robert  S.  Woodworth.  A  most  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  whole  field  of  experimental  psychology. 
889  pages.  Illustrated  text  edition.  Pub.  at  $5.50. 

Only  1.98 

800.     THE  SHAKESPEARE  COUNTRY. 

Photographed  by  Alfred  Furness.  "The  pastoral 
heart  of  England,"  Warwickshire  and  the  Cotswolds, 
w  here  Shakespeare  grew  up  and  to  which  he  returned 
in  his  old  age,  is  tenderly  evoked  in  this  wonderful 
series  of  ninety  perfect  photographs  by  a  veteran 
British  photographer.  Printed  in  England.  Intro- 
duction by  H.  J.  Massingham.  81/?"  x  ll'/a"- 
Pub.  at  $8.00.  Only  2.98 

P-50.  FRENCH  STREET  SCENES. 
6  lovely  watercolor  street  scenes  that  capture  the 
irresistible  charm  of  Paris  and  Nice.  The  noted 
artist  J.  Anthony  Buzelli  used  warm  pinks,  rose, 
flesh-tones,  greens,  pastel-blues  and  purple  in  this 
sensitive  series.  Each  plate  measures  12"  high  by 
16"  wide  and  was  reproduced  by  amazing  color 
lithography.  They  will  add  a  thrillrng  and  colorful 
new  dimension  to  your  walls.  Pub.  at  $12.00. 

Only  1.98 

P-23.     ILLUSTRATED  MAP  OF 

NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  1661. 

A  delightfully  decorative  map  in  8  colors  originally 
drawn  for  the  British.  Its  legend  reads,  "A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Towne  of  Mannadoes,  or  New  Amster- 
dam". A  decorative  border  encloses  quaintly-drawn 
ships  in  the  harbor,  part  of  "Longe  Isle  Land,"  Wall 
Street  (then  a  fort),  Bowling  Green,  etc.  A  faithful 
reproduction  in  silk-screen  and  engraving.  Measures 
21%"  x  27%"  on  a  26"  x  40"  heavy  sheet. 
Originally  pub.  at  $11.95.  Only  2.98 

204.  THREE  SHORT  NOVELS  OF  COLETTE. 
"Colette's  description  of  the  actual  physical  mani- 
festations of  a  love  affair  makes  Lady  Chatterley  seem 
one-dimensional" — N.  Y.  Times.  Three  complete 
novels:  Cigi,  Chance  Acquaintances,  Julie  de  Car- 
neilhan.  Illustrations.  Pub.  at  $}.75.  Only  1.98 


753.     ELIZABETHAN  LYRICS. 

Chosen,    edited    and    arranged    by   Norman  Ault. 

'Elizabethan  Lyrics'  is  as  near  a  perfect  anthology 
as  the  imperfect  human  mind  can  devise  ...  as 
one  who  has  done  some  little  work  in  the  field,  I 
regard  Mr.  Ault's  compilation  with  respect  and  a 
liberal  dash  of  awe  and  envy.  As  a  reader  I  am  so 
happy  to  have  the  volume  that  I  refuse  to  lend  it.  It 
is  one  of  the  key  volumes  of  my  poetry  shelves 
and  I'm  taking  no  chances  of  losing  it." — Louis 
Untermeyer.  640  poems.  More  than  550  pages.  Notes, 
biographies  and  indexes.  Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  1.98 
318.  DVORAK,  Letters  and  Reminiscences. 
By  Otakar  Sourek.  Dvorak  as  a  composer,  pianist 
and  pedagogue  is  the  subject  of  this  unique  bi- 
ography sketched  by  means  of  letters  and  memoirs 
written  by  the  noted  Bohemian  composer  and  his 
contemporaries.  25  illustrations.  Pub.  at  $5.00. 

Only  1.00 

823.     REGENCY  ANTIQUES. 

By  Brian  Reade.  Small  and  large  wonders  in  glass, 
wax,  silver,  ceramics,  jewel-settings,  textiles,  cab- 
inetry, and  in  other  fascinating  arts  are  portrayed 
and  marked  for  the  reader  in  this  sharp,  witty,  and 
definitive  work,  printed  on  cream  paper,  on  the 
extremely  fascinating  and  complex  arts  of  the  early 
Nineteenth  Century.  With  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  wonderfully  clear  and  beautiful  photographs  and 
many  line  drawings.  Frontispiece  in  color.  Com- 
pletely indexed.  7V2"  x  lO'/s".  Pub.  at  $8.50. 

Only  4.88 


EUROPE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS 

A  splendid  series  of  handsome  art  books  featur- 
ing the  brilliant  camera  art  of  Otto  Siegner.  Each 
country  visited  posed  for  a  pictorial  portrait  in 
which  the  people,  costumes,  architecture,  land- 
marks, scenic  beauties  and  natural  wonders  are 
depicted  in  large,  full-page  photographs.  There 
is  a  map  of  each  country  and  accompanying  texts 
in  English.  More  than  200  full-page  photographs 
in  each  volume.  Linen  bindings,  8V&"  x  10%". 
Printed  in  Europe. 

125.  THIS  IS  FRANCE.  Pub.  at  $7.50. 

Only  3.88 

126.  THIS  IS  GERMANY.  Pub.  at  $7.50. 

Only  3.88 

127.  THIS  IS  SPAIN.  Pub.  at  $7.50. 

Only  3.88 

128.  THIS  IS  ITALY.  Pub.  at  $7.50. 

Only  3.88 

129.  THIS  IS  YUGOSLAVIA.  Pub.  at  $7.50. 

Only  3.88 

130.  THIS  IS  GREECE.  Pub.  at  $7.50. 

Only  3.88 

131.  THIS  IS  EGYPT.  Pub.  at  $7.50. 

Only  3.88 

766.  THIS  IS  AUSTRIA.  Pub.  at  $7.50. 

Only  3.88 

767.  THIS  IS  SWITZERLAND.  Pub.  at  $7.50. 

Only  3.88 


862.    CHINESE  COLOR  PRINTS  OF  TODAY. 

Selected  and  edited  by  Jan  Tschichold.  16  of  the 
most  impressive  color  prints  to  come  out  of  modern 
China  presented  in  the  glowing  pastel  hues  of  the 
original  watercolors.  This  lovely  boxed  volume, 
printed  in  Switzerland  and,  bound  in  the  oriental 
manner,  is  the  perfect  showcase  for  the  exotic  art 
it  presents.  8»/4"  x  13".  Pub.  at  $8.50.  Only  4.98 
752.  THE  POOR  MAN'S  GUIDE  TO  EUROPE. 
By  David  Dodge.  The  1955  edition  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  guidebooks  in  existence.  David  Dodge 
reveals  all  the  secrets  of  getting  the  very  best  out 
of  your  European  vacation  for  the  least  amount  of 
money.  Thousands  of  hints  on  currency,  hotels,  tip- 
ping, customs,  transportation,  shopping,  food,  and 
many  other  topics.  Dozens  of  hilarious  illustrations 
by  Irv  Koons.  Pub.  at  $i.50.  Only  1.00 

739.     MODERN  CHRISTIAN 

REVOLUTIONARIES. 

Ed.  by  Donald  Attwater.  A  famous  book  of  essays 
on  Kierkegaard,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Berdyaev,  C.  F. 
Andrews  and  Eric  Gill,  five  great  men  whose  thought 
is  now  of  tremendous  influence  in  the  amazing  mod- 
ern movements  toward  religion.  Illustrated  through- 
out with  a  famous  series  of  woodcuts  by  Rudolf 
Koch.  Photographs  of  all  five  writers.  Inclusive 
bibliography.  400  pages.  Pub.  at  $4.00.  Only  1.98 
760.  BURL  IVES'  TALES  OF  AMERICA. 
America's  most  famous  folk-singer  has  filled  this 
fine  collection  with  many  amazing  legends,  tales 
and  true  narratives  about  America's  past  and  Amer- 
ica's people.  Included  are  stories  about  Daniel 
Boone.  Paul  Bunyan,  Big  Foot  Wallace,  Mike  Fink, 
Dan  Emmett,  and  many  other  great  Americans. 
"These  are  living  legends  for  me,  and  I  tell  them 
as  I  feel  and  live  them."  Many  drawings  and  illus- 
trations by  Helen  Borten.  Pub.  at  $3.95.  Only  1.98 
1001.  WOODLAND  PORTRAITS. 
A  Portfolio  of  50  Color  Photographs,  by  Jcannctte 
Klute.  Here  are  some  of  the  most  brilliant,  poetic 
and  technically  accomplished  photographs  of  our 
time,  capturing  in  rich,  living  color  the  mystery 
and  enchantment  of  Nature's  wonders.  Each  of  these 
50  large,  12V2"  x  17"  plates  is  perfect  for  framing, 
each  is  a  miracle  of  color  sensations — violets  under 
overhanging  rocks,  the  sparkle  on  a  frog's  wet  green 
back,  mushrooms  among  the  brown-reds  of  autumn 
and  a  host  of  others  equally  exciting.  An  eye-filling, 
sense-stimulating  achievement  by  a  major  camera 
artist,  with  full  technical  data  for  photographers. 
Pub.  at  $20.00.  Only  4.88 


aboard  the  Independence  or  Constitution 


1956  SUNLANE  VACATION  CRUISES 

, .  .  round  trip  as  little  as  $520 

1 U  £j  UflUr  Ij    cabin  class  or  $670 first  class  ! 


TWENTY  DAYS  ROUND  TRIP  FROM  NEW  YORK!  See  3,  4,  5 

or  6  of  these  exotic  ports:  Lisbon,  Casablanca,  Cadiz, 
Algeciras,  Algiers,  Barcelona,  Cannes,  Palma  de  Majorca, 
Genoa,  Naples,  Messina. 

IT'S  THE  PERFECT  PLAN  FOR  A  PERFECT  VACATION!  You 
eat,  sleep,  live,  play  aboard  your  floating  hotel,  complete 
with  outdoor  swimming  pools,  individual  air  conditioning 
in  every  room. 

You  enjoy  fine  cruise  entertainment,  dine  on  food  that's 
unsurpassed  at  sea  or  ashore.  You  dance  to  professional 
orchestras,  see  first-run  movies,  all  as  part  of  your  Sunlane 
Cruise,  of  course.  At  the  same  time  you'll  see  .  .  . 

WONDERFUL,  GLAMOROUS  PORTS 
OF  EUROPE,  AFRICA 

Three,  four,  five  or  six  (depending  on  the  cruise  you 
choose)  of  the  most  colorful,  romantic  ports  in  the  world 
will  be  on  your  visiting  list.  And  there's  no  need  to  spend 


Box  114,  AMERICAN  EXPORT  LINES 
39  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  more  information  and  illustrated  literature 
on  20-day  Sunlane  Cruises  to  Europe. 

Xame  

Address  

City  


JLone. 


.State. 


My  Travel  Agent  is. 


a  single  night  away  from  the  ship  but,  if  you're  so  in- 
clined, there  are  endless  possibilities  for  side-trips. 


ATTENTION!  EUROPEAN  TRAVELERS 
ON  EXTENDED  VISIT: 

Enjoy  the  cruise  ports  en  route  to  Europe  . . .  return 
_  on  a  later  sailing  of  these  regularly  scheduled  liners.  _ 

There  will  be  nine  Sunlane  Cruises  this  year,  timed  for 
the  Mediterranean's  glorious  late  Summer  and  Fall,  the 
season  many  Europeans  choose  to  vacation  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

WEATHER! 

Sunlane  Cruises  will  leave  New  York  September  13  and 
22,  October  5,  15,  27,  November  7,  19,  29  and  Decem- 
ber 13. 

The  weather  at  sea,  on  American  Export's  Sunlane  to 
Europe,  is  warmer  even  in  November  than  New  York  or 
San  Francisco  in  May,  and  the  earlier  months  are  just  as 
mild:  September  on  the  Sunlane  averages  a  gentle  73°. 

Choose  the  ports  that  fascinate  you  most  and  see  your 
Travel  Agent.  For  a  colorful  brochure  about  the  cruises 
and  about  the  great  Independence  and  Constitution,  use 
the  coupon. 

AMERICAN   EXPORT  LINES 

39  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 
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THE    EASY  CHAIR 

hooks  that  they  may  start  buying 
them  for  their  own  homes.  Artists 
and  writers  don't  need  grants;  they 
need  customers. 

(We  shall,  however,  award  annual 
prizes  for  the  best  historical  novel 
without  a  female  character,  and  for 
the  besl  short  story  about  the  harsh 
world  of  children  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  a  sensitive  adult.) 

N  E  [THE  R  shall  we  have  a  Re- 
search Department.  Other  founda- 
tions support  too  much  research 
already.  Rut  there  will  be  a  Depart- 
ment of  Mysteries— a  commodity  in 
short  supply  nearly  everywhere  these 
days.  It  will  look  into  certain  in- 
teresting questions  which  more  au- 
gust institutions  have  neglected. 

Such  as  the  case  of  Katherine  Fitz- 
gerald, Countess  of  Desmond,  born 
1464.  She  broke  a  leg  at  the  age  of 
ninety  when  she  fell  out  of  a  cherry 
tree.  (It  healed  nicely  and  she  lived 
for  another  fourteen  years.)  What 
was  she  doing  up  that  cherry  tree 
anyhow? 

What  did  teen-age  girls  do  before 
the  invention  of  the  telephone? 

Is  it  true  that  every  gambler  who 
wins  a  pot  with  The  Dead  Man's 
hand— aces  and  eights*— eventually 
comes  to  a  violent  end? 

Who  lost  Lee's  battle  order— after 
carelessly  wrapping  it  around  three 
cigars— at  the  beginning  of  the  An- 
tietam  campaign?  The  records  show 
who  found  it  (still  around  the  cigars)  \ 
and  how  Lee's  army  was  nearly  de-  j 
stroyed  as  a  result;  but  the  name  of 
the  Confederate  general  who  was 
guilty  of  this  disastrous  breach  of 
security  has  been  kept  out  of  the 
history  books  to  this  very  day. 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  the 
speeches  at  sales  conventions  ever  in- 
crease sales  by  a  single  penny? 

The  list  is  practically  endless,  and 
a  little  inquiry  into  such  mysteries 
ought  to  contrihute  at  least  as  much 
lo  the  gaiety  of  American  life  as  the 
learned  monographs  now  being 
ground  out  hy  the  cord  under 
foundation  auspices.  No  Ph.Ds.  need 
apply;  what  our  investigators  will 
need  is  plenty  of  vagrant  curiosity. 

The  Fund's  most  important  exec- 

*  So  palled  because  that  was  the  two 
pair  which  Wild  Hill  Hickok  held  when 
Jack  McCall  shot  him  in  the  back  at 
Deadwood  in  1 876. 


PORTS 

Jrom  Portugal 


ryIdok 

OKI  rub* 

PORT 


SHERRIES 

,//vm  Spain 
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Jack  Sprat  could  eat  no  fat 

— and,  as  the  nursery  rhyme  continues,  "his  wife  could 
eat  no  lean" — 

Which,  in  a  way,  makes  a  point  about  investing  that 
we've  been  underscoring  for  years. 

The  point  is  simply  this:  There  isn't  any  such  thing 
as  an  "all-purpose"  stock.  A  good  choice  for  one  portfolio 
can  represent  a  pretty  poor  selection  for  another. 

The  right  stocks  for  you  must  always  depend  on  your 
own  individual  needs,  your  personal  requirements,  your 
partic  ular  objectives. 

Of  course,  selecting  those  stocks  out  of  the  many  thou- 
sands  there  are  to  choose  from,  can  be  something  of  a  real 
problem. 

\\  hi  eh  may  be  one  reason  why  so  many  investors  write 
to  our  Research  Department  for  help — ask  for  an  unbiased 
opinion  of  what  looks  like  fat,  what  looks  like  lean. 

No,  there's  no  charge.  No  obligation,  either.  If  you'd 
like  such  a  review,  simply  write  to — 

Walter  A.  Scholl,  Department  SW-42 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

Offices  in  107  Cities 
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LINGUAPHONE 

MAKES  IT  EASY  TO 

^  LISTEN  and  LEARN  to. 

lew  Jo  <tSk 


SPANISH  •  FRENCH  •  ITALIAN 

GERM***  RUSSIAN  •  JAPANESE 

MODERN  GREEK    —  any  of  34  languages  available 
for  FREE  TRIAL  AT  HOME 

With  LINGUAPHONE— The  World's  Standard  Conversational 
Method— You  Start  to  SPEAK  another  language  TOMORROW 

-°r  IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING.' 
By  listening  lo  Lin^uaphone's  fine,  life-like  recordings 
for  just  20  minutes  a  day,  you  can  learn  another  lan- 
guage AT  HOME — the  same,  easy,  natural  way  you 
learned  to  speak  English  long  before  you  went  to  school. 
Only  LINGUAPHONE  brings  8  to  12  of  the  world's 
best  native  language  teachers  into  your  home.  You  hear 
bolh  men  and  women  converse  about  up-to-date  every- 
day mailers  in  their  native  tongue.  YOU  listen — 
VOl*  understand — You  SPEAK  correcljy  as  they  do. 
It's  like  living  in  another  land. 

That's  why  Linguaphone  is  used  'round  the  world  by 
educators,   governments,   business  firms. 

More  than  a  million  home-study  students  of  all  ages 
have  learned  to  speak  another  language  this  ideal  way. 


THE    EDITOR'S    EASY  CHAIR 


Send  or  call  today  for  FREE  Booklet.  "Passport 
To  A  New  World":  also  details  on  how  you  may 
obtain  a  COMPLETE  course-unit  in  the  language 
you  choose  on  FREE  TRIAL.  Linguaphone  In- 
stitute, T-4076  Rock.  Plaza,  N.Y.  20.  Circle  7-0830. 


r 


LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE 
T-4076   Rock.   Plaza,   New  York  20, 

Please   send   me :      □   FREE  Book 

□  Details  on  FREE  Trial.    No  obliRation,  of  course. 


My  language 

Name  

Address    .  .  .  . 

City  


interest  is. 


.Zone  State 


World's    Standard   Conversational    Method    For  Over 
Half  a  Century 


TOP  SCHOOL  ADVISOR 
FALLS  FOR  WRITING 
COORSE  AND  LOVES  IT! 


"/  wonf  you  fo  know  of  my  apprecia- 
tion of  this  course  of  yours.  Your 
step-by-step  treatment,  your  assign- 
ment sheets,  your  letters  of  comment, 
your  human  understanding  of  flound- 
erers,  your  amusing  and  astute  text- 
book— all  are  admirable  —  and  UNIQUE. 
Thank  you  for  it  all.  I  shall  broadcast 
my  admiration  of  what  you  are  doing." 
(Name  on  request.) 

(This  testimonial,  like  all  our  others,  is  unsolicited 
ond  unpaid!) 

WE  TEACH  YOU  TO  WRITE  STORIES  and 
ARTICLES  THEN  WE  HELP  YOU  SELL  THEM! 

Since  1  934,  we  have  taught  people  to  WRITE 
and  SELL  and  MAKE  MONEY  through  our  fa- 
mous assignments.  NYS  graduates  sell  to  all 
lucrative  publishing  fields.  The  nationally 
known  literary  agent,  A.  L.  Fierst,  who  will  han- 
dle the  sale  of  YOUR  scripts,  placed  the  sensa- 
tional Pulitzer  Prize  winning  success,  THE 
TEAHOUSE  OF  THE  AUGUST  MOON  ! 

VALUABLE  INSTRUCTION  BOOK  FREE 
SEND  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  WRITING 
Dept.  1?4,  2  East  45  Street 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  no  obligation  your  FREE 
booklet  and  full  information  concerning  your 
course. 


Name. 


|  Address. 
I 

i 


Licensed  by  the  State  of  New  York 
Copyright,  1956,  New  York  School  of  Writing 


utive  will  be  the  Vice  President  in 
Charge  of  Unworthy  Causes  and 
Petty  Cash.  He  will  have  no  office, 
since  he  will  spend  all  his  time  on 
the  road.  He  will  carry  a  satchel  full 
of  $20  bills.  These  he  will  pass  out 
to  anybody  who  looks  as  if  he  could 
put  the  money  to  good  use— and  no 
nonsense  about  does-he-deserve-it. 
The  old  bum  with  a  two-day  beard 
and  a  hangover  .  .  .  the  tired  house- 
wife who  craves  two  weeks  in  Palm 
Springs  without  the  children  .  .  .  the 
poet  who  has  run  out  of  bourbon 
.  .  .  the  politician  who  needs  to  climb 
a  mountain  and  get  re-acquainted 
with  his  own  soul  .  .  .  the  poker 
player  who  holds  a  full  house  but 
no  more  chips  .  .  .  the  bank  clerk 
who  has  never  taken  a  blonde  to 
Atlantic  City  for  a  weekend  in  all  his 
twenty-eight  years  of  dull  and  faith- 
ful service— these  are  the  clients  our 
No.  1  Veep  will  seek. 

Now  and  then  he  will  hand 
% 64,000  to  a  schoolteacher  who  is 
voted  Best-in-the-Sehool  by  secret 
ballot  of  the  pupils.  (They  usually 
have  an  instinct  both  for  justice  and 
for  teaching  talent;  which  is  more 
than  you  can  say  for  all  school 
boards.) 

He  will  endow  three  caravans  of 
Mohammedan  missionaries  to  spread 
their  gospel  in  Iowa,  Mississippi,  and 
Kansas.  (Each  convert  is  at  once  en- 
titled to  four  wives,  according  to 
Islamic  law;  but  he  has  to  give  up 
alcohol.)  The  result  should  be  a 
sharpening  of  moral  dilemmas,  an 
enlivening  of  the  daily  gossip,  and  a 
broadening  of  spiritual  horizons  in 
cur  most  pious  states. 

One  day  he  will  drop  into  a  dime 
store  in  Milwaukee  and  present  a 
mink  coat  to  the  homeliest  sales  girl. 
Next  morning  may  find  him  in 
Baton  Rouge  or  Atlanta,  searching 
for  the  only  restaurant  proprietor  in 
the  South  (if  there  is  one)  who  has 
never  served  an  order  of  fried 
chicken,  the  Curse  of  Dixie. 

TH  E  Fund's  procedures  may 
not  be  exactly  scientific,  but 
they  are  at  least  personal.  No  other 
foundations  can  make  this  claim. 
That,  in  fact,  is  their  main  trouble. 
They  have  become  so  antiseptic,  so 
far  removed  from  any  sense  of  sur- 
prise and  rapture,  that  they  not  only 
are  not  much  fun;  they  are  hardly 
human.  To  the  ears  of  the  typical 


Philanthropoid,  the  phrase  "as  cold 
as  charity"  sounds  like  a  compli- 
ment. He  has  a  heart  of  gold,  mostly 
Rockefellers',  but  it  is  locked  up 
tighter  than  Fort  Knox:  and  the 
ordinary  mari  who  doesn't  know  how 
to  draft  an  application,  supported  by 
a  128-page  Project  Justification, 
realizes  that  he  will  never  smell  a 
cent  of  that  fragrant  foundation 
moola. 

Not  so  with  the  Haroun-al-Raschid 
Fund.  Our  manna  will  drop  from 
heaven  with  the  unpredictability  of 
Arabian  Nights  largess.  Every  man 
will  know  that  the  shower  might, 
just  possibly,  hit  him  next;  so  hope 
will  glow  forever  in  a  hundred  mil- 
lion hearts,  and  the  nation  will  call 
our  Founder  blessed. 

If  this  vision  has  touched  you,  and 
if  you  have  a  few  millions  to  spare, 
we  can  start  operations  right  away. 
I  think  I  could  pull  a  staff  together 
in  practically  no  time. 


COMING    NEXT  MONTH 

George  F.  Kennan— former  Ambas- 
sador to  Moscow  and  State  Depart- 
ment chief  of  policy  planning— gives 
the  first  comprehensive  statement  of 
1 1 is  views  since  leaving  government 
service,  in  a  two-part  series:  "Over- 
due Changes  in  Our  Foreign  Policy." 

When  you  buy  a  car  you  may  be 
caught— and  financially  mangled— in 
the  row  between  the  auto  dealers 
and  the  manufacturers.  Hubert  W. 
Kelley,  Jr.  tells  what  the  car  sales- 
man is  up  against— and  what  it 
means  to  you. 

Operating  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago 
next  month  will  be  Mayor  Lawrence 
of  Pittsburgh— one  of  the  shrewdest 
and  most  influential  bosses  in  pro- 
fessional politics.  Frank  Hawkins 
analyzes  his  rise  to  power  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  role  he  is  about  to 
play  on  the  national  stage. 

The  comparatively  new  art  of  tele- 
vision has  had  a  penetrating  effect 
on  the  ancient  art  of  boxing.  Charles 
Einstein  explains  the  results. 

In  "My  Private  War  with  Dr. 
Barnes"  Cynthia  Flannery  Stine 
draws  an  intimate  and  hilarious  por- 
trait of  the  famous  art  collector  and 
terrible-tempered  Philadelphia  ec- 
centric. 


How  do  you 
take  issue  with 
a  lump  in  the  throat? 


There  are  plenty  of  facts  to  prove  that  the 
expansion  of  the  federal  government  into  the 
electric  power  business  is  uneconomical,  ineffi- 
cient and  downright  dangerous.  But  facts  often 
have  tough  going  against  the  emotional  argu- 
ments used  by  advocates  of  federal  government 
power  projects. 

Speaking  for  the  TVA,  for  instance,  a  U.  S. 
Senator  recently  said  this : 

I  wonder  if  any  one  [of  TVA's  critics]  has 
ever  driven  along  a  country  road,  when  dusk 
is  falling  in  this  valley.  I  wonder  if  they  have 
ever  seen  the  lights  come  on  as  the  darkness 
deepens.  From  barns  and  sheds,  from 
kitchens  and  parlors  the  lovely  pattern 
they  make  is  a  symbol  of  what  TVA  has 
meant  to  the  people.  I  wonder  if  [these 
critics]  have  ever  visited  the  majestic  dams 
and  steam  plants  built  by  TVA,  and  if  their 
hearts  were  ever  stirred  as  mine  is  every 
time  I  read  the  plaque  which  each  one  bears : 
"Built  for  the  People  of  the  United  States." 

How  do  you  take  issue  with  this  kind  of  a 
lump  in  the  throat? 

You  can  point  out  that  these  plants  were  not 
built  "for  the  People  of  the  United  States"  but 
were  built  for  members  of  a  special  favored  class 


who  are  given  first  call  on  this  electricity  under 
federal  law. 

You  can  explain  that  federal  government 
electric  rates  are  not  "cheap"  but  are  low  only 
because  they  are  subsidized  by  extra  taxes  from 
citizens  all  over  the  country. 

You  can  show  that  all  the  sections  of  the 
country  that  are  served  by  the  more  than  400 
independent  electric  light  and  power  companies, 
enjoy  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  elec- 
tricity, too. 

But  these  facts  aren't  enough  unless  we  can 
arm  ourselves  against  the  emotional  tactics  of 
the  advocates  of  government  ownership.  These 
federal  power  groups  claim  that  government 
ownership  promotes  orderliness— but  it  really 
breeds  inefficiency.  They  say  it  broadens  owner- 
ship—but it  actually  concentrates  political  power. 
They  insist  it  favors  the  underprivileged— but 
it  creates  a  new  privileged  class. 

The  next  time  you  hear  someone  argue  for 
federal  government  electricity,  watch  for  the 
"lump  in  the  throat."  Emotions  may  be  throw- 
ing up  a  smoke  screen  that  hides  the  facts. 
America's  Independent  Electric  Light  and 

POWer  Companies* .     *  Names  on  request  from  this  magazine 


Automation  and  new  jobs:  Modern  manu- 
facturing methods,  such  as  those  used  in 
producing  TV  picture  tubes,  have  helped 
entire  new  industries  grow:  more  than  70,000 
General  Electric  employees  are  working 
on  products  we  did  not  make  in  1939. 


Here's  how 


It  is  a  source  of  social  as  well  as 
material  progress  for  everyone 
— customers,  share  owners,  em- 
ployees, suppliers  and  the  public 

One  of  the  most  important  things  General 
Electric  is  finding  out  about  automation  is 
that  it  is  already  yielding  benefits  for  peo- 
ple, and  promises  even  more  for  the  future. 

Customers  are  benefiting  from  better 
products  and  services  at  better  values. 
Factory  and  office  workers  are  benefiting 
from  more  rewarding  jobs  as  their  pro- 
ductive arm  is  extended  through  greater 
use  of  machines.  Investors  are  sharing  in 
the  opportunities,  as  well  as  the  risks,  of 
great  new  growth  enterprises. 

We  all  benefit  in  increased  national 
security— for  our  margin  of  safety  in  mod- 
ern arms  depends  on  continuously  increas- 
ing the  productivity  of  American  industry. 

Planning  for  human  progress 

Good  planning  for  automation  includes 
planning  for  human  problems  as  well  as 
the  mechanical  and  financial  ones.  At 
General  Electric  we  try  to  plan  techno- 
logical improvements  so  that  the  normal 
turnover  of  our  work  force  absorbs  any 
shifts  in  employment.  In  addition,  the 
company  is  spending  35  to  40  million  dol- 
lars each  year  to  train  or  retrain  employees ; 
there  are  over  1,000  courses  in  factory 
skills,  and  at  least  500  courses  for  profes- 
sional, technical  and  semi-technical  people. 

And  as  we  automate  further  to  satisfy 
customer  demand,  and  thus  increase  the 
proportion  of  jobs  requiring  higher  edu- 
cation and  skills,  it  would  seem  entirely- 
possible  that  average  earnings,  including 
benefits,  of  General  Electric  employees  10 
years  from  now  may  be  in  the  range  of 
$8,000  to  $9,000  annually. 

Need  for  public  understanding 

The  more  the  benefits  of  automation  are 
understood,  the  more  all  companies  will 
move  ahead  with  modernization  programs 
—thereby  speeding  progress  in  creating 
new  products,  new  jobs,  and  new  oppor- 
tunities for  human  satisfaction. 

For  your  copy  of  "Testimony  on.  Automation," 
given  before  a  Congressional  subcommittee  by 
President  Ralph  J.  Cordiner  of  General  Electric, 
please  write  us  at  Dept.  2L-U9,  Schenectady,  N .  Y. 


automation  is  already  serving  yoi 


IN 


btter  values  for  customers:  Automation  at  General  Electric  con- 
hues  to  bring  better  product  values.  Television  sets,  vacuum 
feners,  automatic  blankets,  refrigerators,  automatic  washers  and 
my  other  consumer  products  are  lower  in  price  than  in  1950— 
fen  though  wage  and  material  costs  have  substantially  increased. 


>ansion  for  other  businesses:  As  automation  helps  General 
ctric  produce  more  products  at  prices  that  attract  more  buyers, 
fdreds  of  thousands  of  dealers  and  some  40,000  suppliers  are 
■vided  with  opportunities  to  expand  their  own  businesses  and 
rolls-business  opportunities  they  would  not  otherwise  have. 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  EMPLOYEES 

(including  benefits) 


1939 


$2,028 


1955 


1965 


$5,627 


$8,000-$9,000  IS  POSSIBLE 


As  we  automate  and  thus  increase  the  proportion 
of  jobs  requiring  higher  education  and  skills. 


More  and  better  jobs  for  employees:  Increased  use  of  automatio 
js  bringing  increased  employment  and  upgrading  of  work.  Emphr 
ment  at  General  Electric  has  grown  from  71,500  in  1939  to  aboi 
230,000  at  the  end  of  1955.  In  the  same  period  total  compens; 
tion  and  benefits  paid  employees  have  increased  more  than  8  time; 


Increased  dividends  for  share  owners:  The  share  owners  above 
are  inspecting  some  of  the  modern  equipment  their  investment 
helped  to  buy.  The  willingness  of  General  Electric's  share  owners 
t<>  reinvest  earnings  has  made  possible  the  Compam 's  progress 
toward   automation  -  and   the   resulting   benefits   to  everyone. 


Progress  /s  Our  Most  Important  Product 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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PERSONAL  and  otherwise 


What's  Under  the  Mortar  Board? 


KENNETH  C.  ROY  ALL, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
stood  before  a  New  York  State  Com- 
mittee on  Education  last  fall  and 
asked  a  question  which  few  public 
officials  have  the  nerve  to  utter: 

"Are  Ave  not  educating  too  many 
young  people  who  are  either  not 
adapted  to  higher  education  or  who 
do  not  need  it  in  their  particular 
line  of  endeavor?" 

Mr.  Royall's  views  challenge  the 
premise  of  higher  education  for  just 
about  everybody  on  which  Peter  F. 
Drucker's  article,  "Will  the  Colleges 
Blow  Their  Tops?"  (p.  63)  is  based. 
This  premise  is,  indeed,  accepted  by 
most  university  and  government  ad- 
ministrators who  have  to  draw  up 
budgets  for  higher  education  in  the 
next  twenty  years.  Mr.  Royall  spoke 
without  the  professional  refinements 
that  are  sometimes  called  jargon, 
and  for  this  reason  some  educators 
may  have  brushed  him  off  as  a 
crotchety  back  number.  But  what  he 
said  exposes  one  of  the  irritating 
doubts  that  worry  all  of  those  con- 
cerned with  paying  the  bill. 

"Even  a  democracy  must  recognize 
that  there  are  differences  in  abilities 
of  every  kind,"  Mr.  Royall  con- 
tinued. "I  am  sure  that  today  thou- 
sands are  streaming  into  college— 
not  actually  for  educational  pur- 
poses but  for  social  or  athletic  or 
other  purposes  which  bear  little,  if 
any,  relation  to  real  education. 
Many  of  these  are  unadaptable 
youths  who  may  well  be  doing  them- 
selves more  harm  than  good  in  not 
devoting  their  time  to  something 
from  which  they  can  derive  more 
benefit." 

What  makes  this  problem  all  the 
tougher  when  July  comes  around— 
and  the  blissful  coma  of  post-gradua- 
tion complacency  is  over— is  that 
many  youths  with  a  diploma  (or  ex- 
pecting one  in  a  year  or  two)  still 
do  not  know  what  that  something  is 
"from  which  they  can  derive  more 
benefit."  And  so,  whether  or  not 
they  are  ideal  "college  material"  in 


the  old-fashioned  sense,  they  need 
more  education  than  they  have  been 
able  to  absorb  in  high  school. 

Mr.  Royall  and  Mr.  Drucker  are 
actually  beating  the  bushes  for  an- 
swers to  different  aspects  of  the  same 
question:  how  can  we  pare  down, 
and  how  then  can  we  pay,  the  rising 
bill  for  college  education  of  more 
and  more  young  people? 

IN  A  quiet  way,  during  the  past 
half-century,  American  higher  edu- 
cation has  been  developing  a  new 
institution  which  is  prepared  to  say 
to  the  doubters:  here's  how.  This  is 
the  junior  college.  Since  these  two- 
year  institutions  now  enroll  well 
over  a  half-million  students  annu- 
ally, it  is  at  least  odd  that  they  do 
not  receive  more  notice  from  the 
professional  college  educators. 

The  first  junior  college  was  estab- 
lished at  Joliet,  Illinois,  in  1902: 
there  are  now  598  of  them,  of  which 
338  are  public  and  260  private. 
There  are  40  per  cent  as  many  of 
them  as  there  are  four-year  colleges 
and  universities,  with  more  than 
three  hundred  years  of  history  in 
this  country. 

The  primary  characteristic  of 
these  colleges— though  the  forms  dif- 
fer widely,  from  an  agricultural 
rural  center  with  a  few  hundred 
students  to  a  metropolitan  college 
with  many  thousands— is  community 
service.  They  are  embedded  in  the 
area  which  supports  them  and,  with 
minor  exceptions,  they  do  without 
the  costly  residential  paraphernalia 
which  Mr.  Drucker  thinks  even  the 
four-year  institutions  must  ulti- 
mately unload. 

The  most  encouraging  thing  about 
the  junior  colleges  is  that  they  keep 
on  asking  themselves  how  well  they 
are  doing  and  how  they  can  improve. 
The  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education  this  year  turned  over 
its  fifty-fifth  yearbook  to  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  public  junior  college.* 
The  committee  headed  by  Professor 
B.  Lamar  Johnson  of  the  University 

*  University  of  Chicago  Press. 


of  California  had  the  good  sense  to 
include  the  stiffest  kind  of  criticism. 
Lynn  White,  Jr.,  historian  and  presi- 
dent of  Mills  College,  for  example, 
set  out  to  challenge  the  concept  that 
the  junior  college  exists  to  train 
"hands"  whereas  the  regular  liberal- 
arts  colleges  educate  "brains."  Such 
a  distinction  is  outmoded  and  anti- 
democratic, he  said,  and  he  invited 
the  junior  colleges  to  "pitch  their 
work  at  an  intellectual  level  whi<  h 
not  many  of  them  have  as  yet  envis- 
aged." 

The  junior  colleges  know  better 
than  to  see  their  task  as  cut-rate 
higher  education.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  their  mood  of  continuous  re- 
form from  within  during  this  vigor- 
ous period  of  growth  will  force  the 
public  and  the  educators  to  reckon 
with  them. 

.  .  .  Though  he  teaches  in  the  grad- 
uate school  of  New  York  University, 
Peter  F.  Drucker  is  not  primarily  a 
member  of  the  academic  world.  He 
is  a  management  consultant  to  large 
corporations  and  the  author  of  The 
Practice  of  Management,  The  New 
Society,  and  other  books.  His  pres- 
ent article  is  his  fortieth  in  Harper's 
since  1939,  and  he  has  published 
some  150  altogether. 

Mr.  Drucker  has  been  concentrat- 
ing lately  on  economic  development 
of  Latin  America  and  done  a  good 
deal  of  traveling  there.  He  is  also 
preparing  a  series  of  lectures  to  be 
given  this  fall  at  Mills  College  and 
working  on  a  book  on  the  American 
political  spirit. 

.  .  .  An  entry  in  Francis  Parkman's 
Journal,  for  September  21,  1846,  il- 
lustrates the  frontier  curiosity  that 
has  been  an  American  earmark. 
"Camped  at  Dragoon  Creek,  after 
traveling  21  miles,"  Parkman  wrote. 
"Met  Avagons.  'Whar  are  ye  from? 
Californy?'  'No.'  'Santy  Fee?'  'No, 
the  Mountains.'  'What  yer  been  do- 
ing thai?  Tradin'?'  'No.'  'Trappin'?' 
'No.'  'Emigratin'?'  'No.'  'What  have 
ye  been  doing  then,  God  damn  ye?' 
(Very  loud,  as  we  were  by  this  time 
almost  out  of  hearing.)" 

Curiosity  about  who,  where,  when, 
what,  and  why  is  the  ingredient  of 
the  everlasting  self-scrutiny  in  which 
the  American  people  have  been  in- 
dulging since  long  before  July  4, 
1776.     "What's    American  About 


P  &  o 


America"  (p.  L'r>)  is  ;i  new  precision- 
tooled  answer  to  that  old  question. 

John  A.  Kouwenhoven,  formerly 
an  editor  ot  Harper's,  is  the  author 
ol  Made  in  America;  The  Columbia 
Historical  Portrait  of  New  York;  and 
of  other  books  about  this  country. 
He  is  professoi  ol  English  at  Barnard 
College  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  American 
t  ivilization  major. 

Mi.  Kouwenhoven 's  article  grew 
out  of  a  talk  which  he  gave  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  in  1953  and 
which  was  published  in  the  Colorado 
Quarterly.  He  revised  and  expanded 
the  article  this  year  tor  the  Columbia 
I'niversity  seminar  on  American  civ- 
ilization; it  will  eventually  be  part 
ol  a  book  containing  the  seminar 
studies. 

.  .  .  One  of  the  more  than  ten  mil- 
lion married  women  who  have  pay- 
ing jobs  in  this  country  is  Carol 
Lynn  Gilmer,  wife  of  David  Yellin, 
who  describes  his  good  life  in  "I'm 
Married  to  a  Working  Mother"  (p. 
34).  The  Yellins  live  in  North  White 
Plains,  a  New  York  suburb;  with 
Chuckie,  five;  Tommy,  three-and-a- 
half;  and  Vernella  Goodwin,  the 
housekeeper-nursemaid.  Mrs.  Yellin 
is  an  associate  editor  of  Reader's 
Digest. 

Mr.  Yellin  is  associated  with  Tele- 
vision Age,  a  trade  magazine.  He  has 
been  stage  manager,  actor,  director, 
producer,  and  investor  on  Broadway, 
at  the  Cleveland  Playhouse,  and  sev- 
eral summer  theaters;  writer  and 
producer  of  network  radio  and  local 
TV  productions.  During  World 
War  II,  he  served  as  master  of  cere- 
monies for  a  GI  show. 

For  a  dissident  opinion  on  the 
viability  of  the  two-income  family, 
see  the  article,  "I  Can't  Afford  My 
Wile's  Job,"  by  Frances  McFadden 
(Harper's,  September  1952). 

.  .  .  John  Strohmeyer  collected  the 
facts-for  his  story  of  "Yankee  Morals 
and  the  $2  Bet"  (p.  38)  while  report- 
ing for  the  Providence  Journal-Bul- 
letin newspapers,  where  he  spec  ia  1- 
ized  lor  eight  years  on  crime  and 
corruption  .  .  .  and  found  plent\  ol 
both.  Fen  an  extensive  series  ol 
articles  on  racing  which  won  a  prize 
in  the  big-city  news  competition  of 
the  1954  New  England  AP  Writing 
Contest,  he  examined  payroll  lists 


Do  You 

Laugh  Your 
Greatest 
Powers 
Away? 

THOSE  STRANGE 
INNER  URGES 

You  have  heard  the  phrase, 
"Laugh,  clown,  laugh."  Well,  that 
fits  me  perfectly.  I'd  fret,  worry  and 
try  to  reason  my  way  out  of  diffi- 
culties— all  to  no  avail;  then  I'd 
have  a  hunch,  a  something  within 
that  would  tell  me  to  do  a  certain 
thing.  I'd  laugh  it  off  with  a  shrug. 
I  knew  too  much,  I  thought,  to 
heed  these  impressions.  Well,  it's 
different  now — I've  learned  to  use 
this  inner  power  and  I  no  longer 
make  the  mistakes  I  did,  because  I 
do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

This  FREE  BOOK 
will  prove  what 
your  mind  can  do! 

Here  is  how  I  got  started  right. 
I  had  heard  about  hypnosis  reveal- 
ing past  lives.  I  began  to  think 
there  must  be  some  inner  intelli- 
gence with  which  we  were  born. 
In  fact,  I  often  heard  it  said  there 
was;  but  how  could  I  use  it,  how 
could  I  make  it  work  for  me  daily? 
That  was  my  problem.  I  wanted  to 


learn  to  direct  this  inner  voice, 
master  it  if  I  could.  Finally,  I  wrote 
to  the  Rosicrucians,  a  world-wide 
fraternity  of  progressive  men  and 
women,  who  offered  to  send  me, 
without  obligation,  a  free  book  en- 
titled The  Mastery  of  Life. 

That  book  opened  a  new  world 
to  me.  I  advise  you  to  write  today 
and  ask  for  your  copy.  //  will  prove 
to  you  what  your  mind  can  demon- 
strate. Don't  go  through  life  laugh- 
ing your  mental  powers  away.  Use 
the  coupon  below  or  write: 
Scribe  T.S.S. 

  USE  THIS  GIFT  COUPON   

SCRIBE  T.S.S. 

The  Rosicrucians  (AMORC) 

San  Jose,  California 

Please  send  free  copy  of  The  Mastery  of 
Life,  which  I  shall  read  as  directed. 

Name  

Address  

City  State  


Itie  ROSICRUCIANS  <amoRC> 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA  •  NOT  A  RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATION 
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PERSONAL    &  OTHERWISE 


and  official  records  and  had  many 
interviews  with  interested  parties. 

I  ll  is  May  Mr.  Strohmeyer  moved 
hack  to  Pennsylvania  to  assume 
editorship  of  the  paper  where  he  had 
started  work  at  seventeen  as  a 
night  reporter— the  Bethlehem  Globe- 
Times.  He  grew  up  in  that  region 
and  graduated  from  Muhlenberg 
College  in  1947  after  a  break  of  three 
years  in  the  Navy.  He  has  an  M.A. 
from  Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  and  has  won  both  a 
Pulitzer  Traveling  Fellowship  and  a 
Nieman  Fellowship. 

.  .  .  Danes  like  Denmark  so  much 
they  can  joke  about  it.  In  "Not  So 
Rotten  in  Denmark"  (p.  43),  Hans 
Bendix,  artist  and  correspondent  for 
Politiken,  demonstrates  why  his 
countrymen  feel  as  they  do. 

During  the  war,  Mr.  Bendix  was 
head  of  the  Danish  section  of  OWI 
in  New  York.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  number  of  books— one  of  them 
published  in  Copenhagen  in  1953 
was  Wonderful,  Wonderful  Den- 
mark, which  carried  some  of  the 
illustrations  used  with  this  article. 

.  .  .  Woodrow  Wyatt,  who  describes 
Lord  Beaverbrook,  "Last  of  the  Press 
Lords,"  on  page  48,  was  a  Labor 
party  Member  of  Parliament  from 
1945  until  his  constituency  was 
carved  up  by  the  Boundary  Commis- 
sion in  1954.  He  has  written  South- 
wards from  China  and  Into  the  Dan- 
gerous World. 

He  traveled  in  the  United  States 
in  1952  and  did  a  forecast  of  the 
Presidential  election  for  Beaver- 
brook's  Evening  Standard.  Like  his 
present  study  of  Beaverbrook,  his 
study  of  "Churchill  in  His  Element," 
which  appeared  in  the  September 
1954  Harper's,  was  based  on  personal 
acquaintance.  Mr.  Wyatt  writes  for 
the  BBC  and  hopes  to  stand  again 
for  Parliament  soon. 

.  .  .  "King  Solomon"  is  a  story  of 
ancient  Hebrew  derivation  by  way 
of  Chicago,  where  Isaac  Rosenfcld 
is  on  the  Humanities  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Rosenfeld  has  been  literary  editor 
of  the  New  Leader  and  has  pub- 
lished stories  and  reviews  in  the  New 
Republic,  the  Partisan  Review,  and 
Kenyon  Review  as  well  as  Harper's. 
Flis  novel,  Passage  from  Home,  came 


out  in  1946.  His  new  book  on  the 
Chicago  fire  will  be  published  early 
next  year. 

.  .  .  There  are  three  poets  this 
month.  John  Betjeman  (p.  69),  a 
Londoner,  has  written  A  Few  Late 
Chrysanthemums  and  several  other 
volumes.  Fred  Lape  (p.  33)  runs  a 
farm  in  the  wilds  of  New  York  State, 
contesting  with  coons  for  his  chickens 
and  with  suburbia  for  his  quiet. 
Chadwick  Hansen  (p.  58),  instructor 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
has  contended  with  the  carillon  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  while 
writing  his  Ph.D.  dissertation. 

.  .  .  Sherry  Mangan's  first  story  in 
Harper's,  "A  Question  of  Principle" 
(p.  70),  reflects  his  life  in  Bolivia, 
where  he  spent  three  years  doing  re- 
search on  a  novel  about  tin  miners. 
The  book  is  in  final  revision  now. 
His  Bolivian  adventure  came  after 
he  had  worked  a  good  many  years  as 
a  foreign  correspondent  for  Time. 
Life,  Fortune,  and  Commentary.  In 
the  early  1930s  Mr.  Mangan  built  a 
reputation  as  a  poet  and  short-story 
writer,  and  published  a  novel,  Cin- 
derella Married.  He  has  been  divid- 
ing his  time  of  late  between  New 
York  and  Malaga,  Spain. 

.  .  .  "Twelve  Myths  About  Airpower" 
(p.  78)  is  by  Lt.  Col.  Anthony  L. 
Wermuth,  veteran  of  the  Aleutians 
campaign  in  World  War  II.  After 
the  war  Colonel  Wermuth,  who  had 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  1940, 
won  his  M.A.  degree  at  Columbia 
University  and  taught  English  at 
West  Point.  He  has  served  on  a  joint 
mission  to  Spain,  with  joint  U.  S. 
headquarters  in  Europe,  in  Ger- 
many, and  most  recently  on  the 
Army  staff  in  the  Pentagon.  He  is 
now  under  orders  to  Korea  as  an 
Infantry  commander. 

His  book  of  humorous  sketches  of 
Pentagon  types,  Portrait  from  Penla- 
gonia,  was  published  last  year,  and 
professional  articles  by  him  have 
appeared  in  military  journals. 

An  extended  version  of  the 
"Twelve  Myths"  will  appear  in  the 
Infantry  School  Quarterly,  published 
at  Fort  Benning.  Colonel  Wermuth 
insists  that  the  opinions  expressed  in 
his  article  are  his  and  not  necessarily 
those  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
or  any  other  government  agency. 


advice  on 

SCHOOL 
and 

COLLEGE 
problems 

If  you  want  catalogs  of  one  or 
more  schools  or  colleges  adver- 
tised in  this  issue,  HARPER'S 
will  have  them  sent  to  you,  and 
save  your  making  a  number  of 
individual  inquiries. 

//  you  uant  catalogs  of  any 
schools  not  advertised  in  this  is- 
sue hut  have  heard  about  other- 
wise, we'll  gladly  have  them  sent 
also  for  your  study  and  guidance. 

//  you  need  authoritative  and 
impartial  suggestions  about 
schools  or  colleges,  we  can  assist 
you  as  we  have  thousands  of 
parents,  guardians,  etc.,  for  over 
50  years.  W  rite  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Bement 
49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Military?  . .  .Coeducational?  .  .  . 
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BOYS'  SCHOOL  — CANADA 

BOYS'  SCHOOLS 

ST.  ANDREW'S  COLLEGE 

Excellent   preparation   for  College.   Grades   5-13.  Boys 
readllv  admitted  to  best  American  Colleges.  Founded  1899. 
20  miles  north  of  Toronto.  220  acres,  attractive  buildings, 
full  program.  220  boys.  Write  for  Prospectus  and  Views. 

Dr.  K.  G.  B.  Ketchum,  Hd.,  St.  Andrew's,  Aurora,  Ontario 

OAKWOOD 

Quaker,  coeducational  and  international.  Good  counseling 
program.  Grades  9  to  12.   Accredited  college  preparatory 
course.    Music,   clubs,   shops,   sports,   90-acre  campus  on 
Uudson.  75  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  Moderate  fee.  160th  year. 

William  M.  Clark,  Oakwood  School,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

FORK    UNION  JlSiS^; 

iOur    ONE    SUBJECT    PLAN    of  Study 
[Tin   uPPer    School    (grades    9-12)    has  ^Lfi^L\^kw 
*T*  Increased  honor  roll  50  %  .  Develops  BE^^^^^ 
.^concentration.  Fully  accredited.  ROTC 
^highest  rating.   17  modern  buildings,         «HH  ^m\W 
"t^  ~    completely    equipped    gyms,    pool.  i^^^dmn 
^Splendid       environment,       excellent          ff*j.  /Jffffi 
C  health  record.  Junior  School  (gradem  W^^Ml 
"7*  4 -8 )    has    separate    buildings,    gym.  %^g)r! 
4  Housemothers,    59th   year.    For   I )N E 

^SUBJECT   PLAN   booklet           catalog  ^^■■^ 
p  write: 

Dr.  J  .C.  Wicker,  Box  807  ,  Fork  Union,  V«.  ■ 

+  ir  +  +  +  *  +  +  *  +  +  +  ir  +  irir**lEMU/n 

BOYS'  SCHOOLS 

MANLIUS 

Founded  1869.  For  boys.  Accredited.  Grades  7-12.  Com- 
plete college  preparation.  ROTC.  Highest  U.S.  Army  rating 
for  over  50  yrs.  126-acre  campus.  Remedial  reading.  Sports. 
Band.  Summer  Session.  Tutorial  assistance.  Catalog. 

Robert  D.  Weekes,  The  Manllus  School,  Manllus,  N.  Y. 

MOSES  BROWN 

A  Friends'  school  dedicated  to  the  Quaker  way  In  human 
relations.  Every  effort  to  help  the  individual  find  and  de- 
velop his  own  best  capacities.  Preparation  for  college  In 
small  classes.  Sports  for  all;  varied  student  activities. 

G.  C.  St.  John,  Jr.,  Head,  275  Hope  St.,  Providence,  R.  1. 

HATCH  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Tlmesavlng  program  since  1926.  Classes  of  1  to  4  boys 
enable  the  individual  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  mass  edu- 
cation. Progress  geared  to  individual  abilities  and  ambi- 
tion. College  candidates  save  a  year. 

Lloyd  Harvey  Hatch,  Headmaster,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

PEDDIE 

College  preparatory.  Grades  6-12.  Endowed:  fully  accred- 
ited. Guidance;  remedial  reading;  public  speaking  required. 
All  sports,  golf,  swimming.  Junior  School  —  separate  dorm. 
280  acres.  Summer  session.  91st  year.  Catalog  on  request. 
Dr.  U.  U.  morong,  neaam.,    box  /-»,  niynisiown,  m.  j. 

MERCERSBURG  ACADEMY 

Graduates  outstanding  In  leading  colleges.  Boys.  Grades 
9  to  12.  Remedial  reading.  Public  speaking.  Small  classes. 
Beautiful  campus.  Gymnasium.  Pool.  Athletics  for  all.  Sum- 
mer School.  Established  1836.  Write  for  catalog. 

Charles  S.  Tippets,  Ph.D.,  Box  H,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

BORDENTOWN  MILITARY  * 

Fully  accredited.  College  preparatory.  Busi- 
ness,  general  courses.  Aviation.  ROTC.  Boys  7§St*^^ 
taught  how  to  study;  small  classes;  remedial  Mm^^Ww 
reading.  All  sports.  Junior  school.  75th  year.    Mm  ^Sjjlr 
Summer  session.  Write  for  Catalog.  ^L^m^^^m 
Registrar,  Box  257,  Bordentown,  New  Jersey  ^"^■"^■l 

PERKIOMEN 

Boys  taught  how  to  study.  Graduates  in  leading  colleges. 
Homelike  atmosphere.  Grades  7-12.  Noted  for  excellence 
in   teaching  reading   techniques.    Sports   for   all.  Modern 
dorms.  Nr.  N.T.C.,  Phlla.  82nd  yr.  Summer  school.  Catalog. 
Stephen  M.  Roberts,  Headmaster.  Pennsburg,  Pennsylvania 

CHAUNCY  HALL  SCHOOL 

For  boys.  Specialized  preparation  for  M.I.T.  and  other 
engineering  schools  and  for  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  Individ- 
ual attention  through  unique  "checking'-  system.  Past  en- 
rollment 46  states,  48  countries.  Fall  term  Oct.  1.  Catalog. 

R.  D.  Farnsworth.  Prln.,  537  Boylston  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

ADMIRAL  FARRAGUT  ACADEMY 

Fully  accredited  college  preparatory.  Toms  River,  N.  J.; 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  Naval  training.  Separate  Junior 
schools.  Testing,  guidance  for  college  and  career.  Sports, 
boats,  bands.  Approved  summer  school  and  camp.  Catalog. 

Admiral  Farragut  Academy,  Box  HZ,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

SHATTUCK  SCHOOL 

Accredited.  Grades  9-12.  Balanced  educational,  religious, 
military  program.   Preparatory  or  general.   Small  classes. 
HOTC.  Sports  for  all:  gym.  pool,  armory,  golf.  Many  activ- 
ities. Episcopal.  Est.  1858.  Summer  School-Camp.  Catalog. 

Dir.  of  Admissions,  569  Shumway  Hall,  Faribault,  Minn. 

DWIGHT  DAY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

Est.  1880.  Thorough,  individualized  preparation,  in  small 
classes,  for  ALL  Colleges.  College  Bd..  Engineering,  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Corps,  Maritime.  Remedial  reading.  Sound,  suc- 
cessful methods.  7th- 12th  Grades.  Gym.  Ask  for  Catalogue  14 

Winton  L.  Miller,  Jr.  Head  Master,  402  E.  67  St.  New  York 

JUDSON  SCHOOL  IN  ARIZONA 

A  ranch  school  for  100  boys  6  to  18,  In  healthful,  warm, 
dry    climate.    Small   classes.    Accredited   to   all  colleges. 
Riding   &   polo   included   in   tuition.   Tennis,  swimming, 
pack  trips,  fishing,  rodeos,  riflery,  music.  28th  yr.  Catalog. 

H.  E.  Wick  &  D.  M.  Ashley,  Scortsdale,  Arizona 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS 

FAIRFAX  HALL 

An  old  Virginia  school  in  the  famous  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Accredited  4  years  high  school.  College  preparatory,  gen- 
eral courses.  Secretarial,  music,  art,  dramatics,  home  eco- 
nomics, interior  decoration.  Sports,  riding,  pool.  Catalog. 
Wm.  B.  Gates,  Pres.,  Box  M-567,  Park  Sta.,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

FENSTER  RANCH  SCHOOL  -  TUCSON 

Accredited  nationally  known  ranch  school  for  boys  and 
girls.  Grades  1-12.  College  prep.  Superior  facilities  and 
staff.  Riding,  swimming,  other  activities  in  warm,  dry  cli- 
mate. Also  summer  camp.  For  catalog,  write  the  director. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Fenster.  Fenster  Ranch  School,  Tucson,  Arizona 

WYOMING  SEMINARY 

Modern  endowed  coed  school.  Accredited  college  prepara- 
tion. Business,  music,  art.  Individual  help.  Scholarships. 
113th  year.  Faculty  from  31  colleges.  Drama,  sports.  New 
and  newly  furnished  fireproof  dorms.  Moderate  rate.  Catalog. 

Ralph  W.  Decker,  Ph.D.,  Box  R,  Kingston,  Pennsylvania 

FORNACHON  HALL 

Boarding  &  Day.  Boys  4-8.  Girls  4-12.  Happy,  healthy 
home  lite.  Thorough  academic  instruction.  Individual  train- 
ing and  character  forming  care.  Art,  music,  French,  hobbies, 
outdoor  play    One-hour  bus  trip  from  N.Y.C.  43rd  year. 

Louise  R.  Carr,  Ph.B.,  B.S.,  Pd.B.,  Princ,  Rldgewood,  NJ. 

ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST  SCHOOL 

An  Episcopal  School  for  Girls  12-18.  In  Mendham  Rills 
35  miles  from  New  York.  Est.   1880.   Accredited  college 
preparation  and  general  courses  with  music  and  art.  Small 
classes.  Swimming,  riding,  tennis. 

SISTER  SUPERIOR.  BOX  756.   MENDHAM,  N.  J. 

BROWNMOOR  SCHOOL 

Coed  school  with  military  training  for  boys.  Accredited. 
Grades  1-12.  College  prep  &  general  course.  Music.  Art. 
Drama.  Outdoor  sports  year  around.  Large  stable.  English 
&  Western  riding,  swimming  &  tennis.  H.  E.  Graybeal,  Dir. 
Marjorie  W.  Sallie,  Headmistress,  Dept.  M,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

MANUMIT  SCHOOL 

Boys  and  girls  8-19  develop  individuality  in  free  creative 
atmosphere.     College    preparatory.    Art,    drama,  music, 
sciences,  40-acre  farm  in  Bucks  Co.  near  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Informal,  homelike.  Sports,  riding.  Catalog. 
W.M.  Fincke&J.A.  Lindlof,  Box  A,  R.F.D.  2,  Bristol,  Pa. 

LINCOLN  SCHOOL  OF  PROVIDENCE 

Advantageous  location.  Small  residence  unit.  Exceptional 
record  of  college  preparation.  Modern  equipment  and  rec- 
reational facilities.   Conservative  costs.   Auspices  of  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

Marion  S.  Cole,  Headmistress,  Box  M,  Providence  R.  1. 

CHADWICK  SCHOOL 

Country  Day  and  Boarding  School  on  Palos  Verdes  Pen- 
insula 25  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles.  Coeducational— grades 
1-12.  Fully  accredited.  Member  California  Association  of 
Independent  Schools.    Summer  School.    July  6— Aug.  16. 

Cmdr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  H.Chadwick,  Dirs.,  Rolling  Hills,  Cal. 

CUSHING  ACADEMY 

81st  year.  An  endowed  New  England  school.  Moderate 
rates.  Excellent  equipment.  Small  classes.  High  standards 
of  preparation  for  college  and  life.  Full  athletic  program 
with  winter  sporis.  Secretarial  studies, art,  music,  dramatics. 

Ralph  O.  West,  Hdm.,  Box  47,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 

OAK  GROVE 

A  Friend's  School  for  Girls— Emphasizes  Preparation  for 
College  and  Gracious  Purposeful  living.  Music.  Art.  Speech. 
Grades  7-12.  International  enrollment.  Joyous  outdoor  life. 
Winter  sports.  Riding.  Beautiful  new  fireproof  Quadrangle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Owen,  Box  120,  Vassalboro,  Maine 

HOME  -  STUDY 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  Independent  schools  for 
YOI'R   child  —  the   opportunities   for   his   specific  needs, 
abilities,  and  aspirations,  write  for  free.  Impartial  sug- 
gestion to  our  School  Information  Bureau. 
Educational  Counselor,  49  E.  33rd  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

INTERIOR  DECORATION  AT  HOME 

Approved  supervised  home  study  training.  Fine  starting 
point  for  career.  No  classes.  No  wasted  time  Text  and 
work  kit  furnished.  Diploma  awarded  Send  for  free  booklet. 
Chicago  School  of  Interior  Decoration 

835   Dlversey   Pkwy.,    Dept.   4I4B,   Chicago   14,  III. 

FERRY  HALL 

Outstanding  hoarding  school  for  girls,  grades  9-12.  near 
Chicago.  Successful  experience  preparing  for  best  colleges  & 
universities  since  1S69.  Art  &  Music    ('lasses  average  12. 
Fully  accredited.  New  dormitories    Pool,  sports.  Catalog. 

Frances  G.  Wallace,  Principal.  Box  17,  Lake  Forest,  III. 

Benjamin  F.  Fairless  has  spent  most  of  his  life  producing  steel  for  America.  He  has  been  President  and  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  is  now  President  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 


THE  RACE  YOU  ALWAYS  WIN 


by  BENJAMIN  F.  FAIRLESS 

"It's  the  competitive  race  within  each  American 
industry  — a  race  which  has  brought  our  country 
almost  unbelievable  progress  .  .  .  and  the 
highest  level  oj  prosperity  in  the  world. 

"Every  industry  has  been  part  of  this  progress  — progress 
sparked  not  only  by  competition  within  each  industry  but 
by  close  teamwork  between  industries  .  .  .  like  steel  and  oil. 

"Once  oil  derricks  were  built  of  wood,  and  the  steel  indus- 
try used  tallow  to  lubricate.  Today  derricks,  cables  and 
drills  are  all  made  of  steel.  From  the  moment  oil  escapes  its 
underground  prison  till  it  reaches  you,  it  is  encased  in  steel. 

"And,  in  turn,  the  steel  industry  depends  on  oil.  It  takes 
over  2  billion  gallons  of  fuel  oil  and  a  half  a  trillion  cubic 


feet  of  natural  gas  to  produce  a  year's  supply  of  steel. 

"In  this  give-and-take  relationship  we  have  come  to  know 
America's  highly  competitive  oil  industry  well.  Each  of  the 
thousands  of  oil  companies  —  like  each  steel  company  — 
knows  that  the  only  way  to  stay  ahead  of  rivals  is  to  keep 
developing  new  or  improved  services  and  products,  always 
at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

"Of  course,  the  consumer  always  wins  this  competitive 
race.  For  example,  today  your  gasoline  is  at  least  50%  bet- 
ter than  it  was  in  1925.  Yet,  excluding  increased  taxes,  it 
costs  very  little  more  than  way  back  then. 

"To  make  sure  this  kind  of  progress  continues,  we  must 
guard  industry's  freedom  of  competitive  action  with  the 
same  zeal  that  we  guard  our  freedom  as  individuals." 


This  page  is  presented  for  your  information  by  the  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE,  50  W.  50th  St.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


WHAT'S  AMERICAN 

ABOUT  AMERICA? 


JOHN  A.  KOUWENHOVEN 

Is  there  a  single  thread  which  ties  together 
such  things  as  the  Manhattan  skyline,  jazz, 
the  Constitution,  chewing  gum,  and  soap 
operas?  An  historian  says  "Yes" — and  suggests 
it  is  the  secret  of  a  unique  ciyilization. 

TH  E  discovery  of  America  has  never  been 
a  more  popular  pastime  than  it  is  today. 
Scarcely  a  week  goes  by  without  someone's  pub- 
lishing a  new  book  of  travels  In  the  bright  conti- 
nent. The  anthropologists,  native  and  foreign, 
have  discovered  that  the  natives  of  Middletown 
and  Plainville,  U.  S.  A.  are  as  amazing  and  as  in- 
teresting as  the  natives  of  such  better  known 
communities  as  the  Trobriand  Islands  and  Sa- 
moa. Magazines  here  and  abroad  provide  a 
steady  flow  of  articles  by  journalists,  historians, 
sociologists,  and  philosophers  who  want  to  ex- 
plain America  to  itself,  or  to  themselves,  or  to 
others. 

The  discoverers  of  America  have,  of  course, 
been  describing  their  experiences  ever  since  Cap- 
tain John  Smith  wrote  his  first  book  about  Amer- 
ica almost  350  years  ago.   But  as  Smith  himself 


noted,  not  everyone  "who  hath  bin  at  Virginia, 
understandeth  or  knowes  what  Virginia  is."  In- 
deed, just  a  couple  of  years  ago  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  which  supports  a  number  of  col- 
lege programs  in  American  Studies,  entitled  its 
Quarterly  Report  "Who  Knows  America?"  and 
went  on  to  imply  that  nobody  does,  not  even 
"our  lawmakers,  journalists,  civic  leaders,  diplo- 
mats, teachers,  and  others." 

There  is,  of  course,  the  possibility  that  some  of 
the  writers  who  have  explored,  vicariously  or  in 
person,  this  country's  past  and  present  may  have 
come  to  understand  or  know  what  America  really 
is.  But  how  is  the  lay  inquirer  and  the  student 
to  know  which  accounts  to  trust?  Especially  since 
most  of  the  explorers  seem  to  have  found  not  one 
but  two  or  more  antipodal  and  irreconcilable 
Americas.  The  Americans,  we  are  convincingly 
told,  are  the  most  materialistic  of  peoples,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  the  most  idealistic; 
the  most  revolutionary,  and,  conversely,  the  most 
conservative;  the  most  rampantly  individualistic, 
and,  simultaneously,  the  most  gregarious  and 
herd-like;  the  most  irreverent  toward  their  elders, 
and,  contrariwise,  the  most  abject  worshipers  of 
"Mom."  They  have  an  unbridled  admiration  of 
everything  big,  from  bulldozers  to  bosoms;  and 
they  are  in  love  with  everything  diminutive,  from 
the  "small  hotel"  in  the  song  to  the  little  woman 
in  the  kitchen. 

Maybe,  as   Henry  James  thought  when  he 
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wrote  The  American  Scene,  it  is  simply  that  the 
country  is  "too  large  for  any  human  conveni- 
ence," too  diverse  in  geography  and  in  blood 
strains  to  make  sense  as  any  sort  of  unit.  What- 
ever the  reason,  the  conflicting  evidence  turns 
up  wherever  you  look,  and  the  observer  has  to 
content  himself  with  some  sort  of  pluralistic 
conception.  The  philosopher  Santayana's  way 
out  was  to  say  that  the  American  mind  was  split 
in  half,  one  half  symbolized  by  the  skyscraper, 
the  other  by  neat  reproductions  of  Colonial 
mansions  (with  surreptitious  modern  conveni- 
ences). 

"The  American  will,"  he  concluded,  "inhabits 
the  skyscraper;  the  American  intellect  inherits 
the  Colonial  mansion."  Mark  Twain  also  defined 
the  split  in  architectural  terms,  but  more  suc- 
cinctly: American  houses,  he  said,  had  Queen 
Anne  fronts  and  Mary  Ann  behinds. 

And  yet,  for  all  the  contrarieties,  there  remains 
something  which  I  think  we  all  feel  to  be  dis- 
tinctively American,  some  quality  or  characteris- 
tic underlying  the  polarities  which— as  Henry 
James  himself  went  on  to  say— makes  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  doing  things  differ  more  from  any 
other  nation's  way  than  the  ways  of  any  two 
other  Western  nations  differ  from  each  other. 

J  am  aware  of  the  risks  in  generalizing.  And 
yet  it  would  be  silly,  I  am  convinced,  to  assert 
that  there  are  not  certain  things  which  are  more 
American  than  others.  Take  the  New  York  City 
skyline,  for  example— that  ragged  man-made 
Sierra  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  continent. 
Clearly,  in  the  minds  of  immigrants  and  return- 
ing travelers,  in  the  iconography  of  the  ad-men 
who  use  it  as  a  backdrop  for  the  bourbon  and 
airplane  luggage  they  are  selling,  in  the  eyes  of 
poets  and  of  military  strategists,  it  is  one  of  the 
prime  American  symbols. 

Let  me  start,  then,  with  the  Manhattan  sky- 
line and  list  a  few  things  which  occur  to  me  as 
distinctively  American.  Then,  when  we  have  the 
list,  let  us  see  what,  if  anything,  these  things  have 
in  common.  Here  are  a  dozen  items  to  consider: 

1.  The  Manhattan  skyline 

2.  The  gridiron  town  plan 

3.  The  skyscraper 

4.  The  Model-T  Ford 

5.  Jazz 

6.  The  Constitution 

7.  Mark   Twain's  writing 

8.  Whitman's  Leaves  of  Grass 

9.  Comic  strips 
10  Soap  operas 

11.  Assembly-line  production 

12.  Chewing  gum 
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Here  we  have  a  round  dozen  artifacts  which 
are,  it  seems  to  me,  recognizably  American,  not 
likely  to  have  been  produced  elsewhere.  Granted 
that  some  of  us  take  more  pleasure  in  some  of 
them  than  in  others— that  many  people  prefer 
soap  opera  to  heaves  of  Grass  while  others  think 
Mark  Twain's  storytelling  is  less  offensive  than 
chewing  gum— all  twelve  items  are,  I  believe, 
widely  held  to  be  indigenous  to  our  culture. 
The  fact  that  many  people  in  other  lands  like 
them  too,  and  that  some  of  them  are  nearly  as 
acceptable  overseas  as  they  are  here  at  home, 
does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  their  obviously 
American  character.  It  merely  serves  to  remind 
us  that  to  be  American  does  not  mean  to  be  in- 
human—a fact  which,  in  certain  moods  of  self- 
criticism,  we  are  inclined  to  forget. 

What,  then,  is  the  "American"  quality  which 
these  dozen  items  share?  And  what  can  that 
quality  tell  us  about  the  character  of  our  culture, 
about  the  nature  of  our  civilization? 

SKYLINES   AND  SKYSCRAPERS 

THOSE  engaged  in  discovering  America 
often  begin  by  discovering  the  Manhattan 
skyline,  and  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  they  dis- 
cover apparently  irreconcilable  opposites.  They 
notice  at  once  that  it  doesn't  make  any  sense,  in 
human  or  aesthetic  terms.  It  is  the  product  of 
insane  politics,  greed,  competitive  ostentation, 
megalomania,  the  worship  of  false  gods.  Its 
products,  in  turn,  are  traffic  jams,  bad  ventila- 
tion, noise,  and  all  the  other  ills  that  metropoli- 
tan flesh  is  heir  to.  And  the  net  result  is,  illogi- 
cally  enough,  one  of  the  most  exaltedly  beautiful 
things  man  has  ever  made. 

Perhaps  this  paradoxical  result  will  be  less 
bewildering  if  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  for- 
mal and  structural  principles  which  are  involved 
in  the  skyline.  It  may  be  helpful  to  consider  the 
skyline  as  we  might  consider  a  lyric  poem,  or  a 
novel,  if  Ave  were  trying  to  analyze  its  aesthetic 
quality. 

Looked  at  in  this  way,  it  is  clear  that  the  total 
effect  which  we  call  "the  Manhattan  skyline"  is 
made  up  of  almost  innumerable  buildings,  each 
in  competition  (for  height,  or  glamor,  or  effi- 
ciency, or  respectability)  with  all  of  the  others. 
Each  goes  its  own  way,  as  it  were,  in  a  carnival  of 
rugged  architectural  individualism.  And  yet- 
as  witness  the  universal  feeling  of  exaltation  and 
aspiration  which  the  skyline  as  a  whole  evokes— 
out  of  this  irrational,  unplanned,  and  often  in- 
furiating chaos,  an  unforeseen  unity  has  evolved. 
No  building  ever  built  in  New  York  was  placed 
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where  it  was,  or  shaped  as  it  was,  because  it 
would  contribute  to  the  aestheti<  effect  of  the 
skyline  -lifting  it  here,  giving  it  mass  there,  or 
lending  a  needed  emphasis.  Kadi  was  built,  all 
those  now  under  construction  are  being  built, 
with  no  thought  for  their  subordination  to  any 
over-all  effect. 

What,  then,  makes  possible  the  fluid  and  ever- 
changing  unity  which  does,  in  fact,  exist?  Quite 
simply,  there  are  two  things,  both  simple  in 
themselves,  which  do  the  job.  II  they  were  not 
simple,  they  would  not  work;  but  they  are,  and 
they  do. 

One  is  the  gridiron  pattern  of  the  city's  streets 
—the  same  basic  pattern  which  accounts  for 
Denver,  Houston,  Little  Rock,  Birmingham,  and 
almost  any  American  town  you  can  name,  and 
the  same  pattern  which,  in  the  form  of  square 
townships,  sections,  and  quarter  sections,  was 
imposed  by  the  Ordinance  of  1785  on  an  almost 
continental  scale.  Whatever  its  shortcomings 
when  compared  with  the  "discontinuous  street 
patterns"  of  modern  planned  communities,  this 
artificial  geometric  grid— imposed  upon  the  land 
without  regard  to  contours  or  any  preconceived 
pattern  of  social  zoning— had  at  least  the  quality 
of  rational  simplicity.  And  it  is  this  simple  grid- 
iron street  pattern  which,  horizontally,  controls 
the  spacing  and  arrangement  of  the  rectangular 
shafts  which  go  to  make  up  the  skyline. 

THE  other  thing  which  holds  the  skyline's 
diversity  together  is  the  structural  principle  of 
the  skyscraper.  When  we  think  of  individual 
buildings,  we  tend  to  think  of  details  of  texture, 
color,  and  form,  of  surface  ornamentation  or  the 
lack  of  it.  But  as  elements  in  Manhattan's  sky- 
line, these  things  are  of  little  consequence.  What 
matters  there  is  the  vertical  thrust,  the  motion 
upward;  and  that  is  the  product  of  cage  or 
skeleton,  construction  in  steel— a  system  of  con- 
struction which  is,  in  effect,  merely  a  three- 
dimensional  variant  of  the  gridiron  street  plan, 
extending  vertically  instead  of  horizontally. 

The  aesthetics  of  cage,  or  skeleton,  construc- 
tion have  never  been  fully  analyzed,  nor  am  I 
equipped  to  analyze  them.  But  as  a  lay  observer, 
I  am  struck  by  fundamental  differences  between 
the  effec  t  created  by  height  in  the  RCA  building 
at  Radio  City,  for  example,  and  the  effect  created 
by  height  in  Chartres  cathedral  or  in  Oiotto's 
campanile.  In  both  the  latter  (as  in  all  the  great 
architecture  of  the  past)  proportion  and  sym- 
metry, the  relation  of  height  to  width,  are  con- 
stituent to  the  effect.  One  can  say  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  this  tower  is  too  high;  of  a  Roman- 


esque dome,  this  is  top-heavy.  But  there  is 
nothing  inherent  in  cage  construction  which 
woidd  invite  such  judgments.  A  true  skyscraper 
like  the  RCA  building  could  be  eighteen  or 
twenty  stories  taller,  or  ten  or  a  dozen  stories 
shorter  without  changing  its  essential  aesthetic 
effect.  Once  steel  cage  construction  has  passed  a 
certain  height,  the  effect  ol  transactive  upward 
motion  has  been  established;  from  there  on,  the 
point  at  which  you  cut  it  off  is  arbitrary  and 
makes  no  difference. 

THOSE  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  skyscraper  will  remember  how  slowly  this 
fact  was  realized.  Even  Louis  Sullivan— greatest 
of  the  early  skyscraper  architects— thought  in 
terms  of  having  to  close  off  and  climax  the  up- 
ward motion  of  the  tall  building  with  an  "attic" 
or  cornice.  His  lesser  contemporaries  worked  for 
years  on  the  blind  assumption  that  the  propor- 
tion and  symmetry  of  masonry  architecture  must 
be  preserved  in  the  new  technique.  If  with  the 
steel  cage  one  could  go  higher  than  with  load- 
bearing  masonry  walls,  the  old  aesthetic  effects 
could  be  counterfeited  by  dressing  the  facade  as 
if  one  or  more  buildings  had  been  piled  on  top 
of  another— each  retaining  the  illusion  of  being 
complete  in  itself.  You  can  still  see  such  build- 
ings in  New  York:  the  first  five  stories  perhaps 
a  Greco-Roman  temple,  the  next  ten  a  neuter 
warehouse,  and  the  final  five  or  six  an  Aztec 
pyramid.  And  that  Aztec  pyramid  is  simply  a 
cheap  and  thoughtless  equivalent  of  the  more 
subtle  Sullivan  cornice.  Both  structures  attempt 
to  close  and  climax  the  upward  thrust,  to  provide 
something  similar  to  the  Katharsis  in  Greek 
tragedy. 

But  the  logic  of  cage  construction  requires  no 
such  climax,  it  has  less  to  do  with  the  inner 
logic  of  masonry  forms  than  with  that  of  the  old 
Globe- Wernicke  sectional  bookcases,  whose  inter- 
changeable units  (with  glass-flap  fronts)  antici- 
pated by  fifty  years  the  modular  unit  systems  of 
so-called  modern  furniture.  Those  bookcases 
were  advertised  in  the  'nineties  as  "always  com- 
plete but  never  finished"  —a  phrase  which  could 
with  equal  propriety  have  been  applied  to  the 
Model-T  Ford.  Manx  ol  us  remember  with  affec- 
tion that  admirably  simple  mechanism,  forever 
susceptible  to  added  gadgets  or  improved  parts, 
each  ol  which  was  interchangeable  with  what 
you  already  had. 

Here,  then,  are  the  two  things  which  serve  to 
tie  together  the  otherwise  irrelevant  components 
of  the  Manhattan  skyline:  the  gridiron  ground 
plan   and    the   three-dimensional   vertical  grid 
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of  steel  cage  construction.  And  both  of  these 
are  closely  related  to  one  another.  Both  are  com- 
posed of  simple  and  infinitely  repeatable  units. 

THE   STRUCTURE   OF  JAZZ 

IT  W  A  S  the  French  architect,  Le  Corbusier, 
who  described  New  York's  architecture  as 
"hot  jazz  in  stone  and  steel."  At  first  glance  this 
may  sound  as  if  it  were  merely  a  slick  updating 
of  Schelling's  "Architecture  ...  is  frozen  mnsio," 
but  it  is  more  than  that  if  one  thinks  in  terms  of 
the  structural  principles  we  have  been  discussing 
and  the  structural  principles  of  jazz. 

Let  me  begin  by  making  clear  that  I  am  using 
the  term  jazz  in  its  broadest  significant  applica- 
tion. There  are  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
important  to  define  the  term  with  considerable 
precision,  as  when  you  are  involved  in  discussion 
with  a  disciple  of  one  of  the  many  cults,  orthodox 
or  progressive,  which  devote  themselves  to  some 
particular  subspecies  of  jazz.  But  in  our  present 
context  we  need  to  focus  upon  what  all  the  sub- 
species (Dixieland,  Bebop,  Swing,  or  Cool  Jazz) 
have  in  common;  in  other  words,  we  must  neg- 
lect the  by  no  means  uninteresting  qualities 
which  differentiate  one  from  another,  since  it  is 
what  they  have  in  common  which  can  tell  us 
most  about  the  civilization  which  produced 
them. 

There  is  no  definition  of  jazz,  academic  or 
otherwise,  which  does  not  acknowledge  that  its 
essential  ingredient  is  a  particular  kind  of 
rhythm.  Improvisation  is  also  frequently  men- 
tioned as  an  essential;  but  even  if  it  were  true 
that  jazz  always  involves  improvisation,  that 
would  not  distinguish  it  from  a  good  deal  of 
Western  European  music  of  the  past.  It  is  the 
distinctive  rhythm  which  differentiates  all  types 
of  jazz  from  all  other  music  and  which  gives  to 
all  of  its  types  a  basic  family  resemblance. 

ft  is  not  easy  to  define  that  distinctive 
rhythm.  Winthrop  Sargeant  has  described  it  as 
the  product  of  two  superimposed  devices:  synco- 
pation and  polyrhythm,  both  of  which  have  the 
effect  of  constantly  upsetting  rhythmical  expecta- 
tions. Andre  Hodeir,  in  his  recent  analysis  of 
Jazz:  Its  Evolution  and  Essence,  speaks  of  "an 
unending  alternation"  of  syncopations  and  of 
notes  played  on  the  beat,  which  "gives  rise  to  a 
kind  of  expectation  that  is  one  of  jazz's  subtlest 
effects." 

As  you  can  readily  hear,  if  you  listen  to  any 
jazz  performance  (whether  of  the  Louis  Arm- 
strong, Benny  Goodman,  or  Charlie  Parker 
variety),   the  rhythmical  effect  depends  upon 
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there  being  a  clearly  defined  basic  rhythmic  pat- 
tern which  enforces  the  expectations  which  are 
to  be  upset.  That  basic  pattern  is  the  4/4  or  2/4 
beat  which  underlies  all  jazz.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  the  percussive  instruments  in  jazz: 
the  drums,  the  guitar  or  banjo,  the  bull  fiddle, 
the  piano.  Hence  too  the  insistent  thump, 
thump,  thump,  thump  which  is  so  boring  when 
you  only  half-hear  jazz— either  because  you  are 
too  far  away,  across  the  lake  or  in  the  next  room, 
or  simply  because  you  will  not  listen  attentively. 
But  hence  also  the  delight,  the  subtle  effects, 
which  good  jazz  provides  as  the  melodic  phrases 
evade,  anticipate,  and  return  to,  and  then  again 
evade  the  steady  basic  four-beat  pulse  which  per- 
sists, implicitly  or  explicitly,  throughout  the  per- 
formance. 

In  other  words,  the  structure  of  a  jazz  per- 
formance is,  like  that  of  the  New  York  skyline, 
a  tension  of  cross-purposes.  In  jazz  at  its  charac- 
teristic best,  each  player  seems  to  be— and  has 
the  sense  of  being— on  his  own.  Each  goes  his 
own  way,  inventing  rhythmic  and  melodic  pat- 
terns which,  superficially,  seem  to  have  as  little 
relevance  to  one  another  as  the  United  Nations 
building  does  to  the  Empire  State.  And  yet  the 
outcome  is  a  dazzingly  precise  creative  unity. 

In  jazz  that  unity  of  effect  is,  of  course,  the 
result  of  the  very  thing  which  each  of  the  players 
is  flouting:  namely,  the  basic  4/4  beat— that  sim- 
ple rhythmic  gridiron  of  identical  and  infinitely 
extendible  units  which  holds  the  performance 
together.  As  Louis  Armstrong  once  wrote,  you 
would  expect  that  if  every  man  in  a  band  'had 
his  own  way  and  could  play  as  he  wanted,  all 
you  would  get  would  be  a  lot  of  jumbled  up, 
crazy  noise."  But,  as  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  does 
not  happen,  because  the  players  know  "by  ear 
and  sheer  musical  instinct"  just  when  to  leave 
the  underlying  pattern  and  when  to  get  back 
on  it. 

What  it  adds  up  to,  as  I  have  argued  else- 
where, is  that  jazz  is  the  first  art  form  to  give 
full  expression  to  Emerson's  ideal  of  a  union 
which  is  perfect  only  "when  all  the  uniters  are 
isolated."  That  Emerson's  ideal  is  deeply  rooted 
in  our  national  experience  need  not  be  argued. 
Frederick  Jackson  Turner  quotes  a  letter  written 
by  a  frontier  settler  to  friends  back  East,  which 
in  simple,  unself-conscious  words  expresses  the 
same  reconciling  of  opposites.  "It  is  a  universal 
rule  here,"  the  frontiersman  wrote,  "to  help  one 
another,  each  one  keeping  an  eye  single  to  his 
own  business." 

One  need  only  remember  that  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  by  providing  for  a  federation  of 
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separate  imiis.  became  the  infinitely  extendible 
framework  foi  the  process  of  reconciling  liberty 
and  unity  ovei  vasi  areas  and  conflicting  in- 
terests. Its  seven  briel  articles,  providing  for 
t  Ikh  ks  and  balances  between  interests,  classes, 
and  branches  of  die  government  establish,  in 
effect,  the  underlying  beat  which  gives  momen- 
tum and  direction  to  a  political  process  which 
Richard  Hofstadter  has  called  "a  harmonious 
system  of  mutual  frustration"— a  description 
which  fits  a  jazz  performance  as  well  as  it  fits 
our  politics. 

The  aesthetic  effects  of  jazz,  as  Winthrop  Sar- 
geant  long  ago  suggested,  have  as  little  to  do  with 
symmetry  and  proportion  as  have  those  of  a 
skyscraper.  Like  the  skyscraper,  a  jazz  perform- 
ance does  not  build  to  an  organically  required 
climax;  it  can  simply  cease.  The  "piece"  which 
the  musicians  are  playing  may,  and  often  does, 
have  a  rudimentary  Aristotelian  pattern  of  be- 
ginning, middle,  and  end;  but  the  jazz  per- 
formance need  not.  In  traditional  Western 
European  music,  themes  are  developed.  In  jazz 
they  are  toyed  with  and  dismantled.  There  is 
no  inherent  reason  why  the  jazz  performance 
should  not  continue  lor  another  12  or  16  or  24 
or  32  measures  (for  these  are  the  rhythmic  cages 
which  in  jazz  correspond  to  the  cages  of  a  steel 
skeleton  in  architecture).  As  in  the  skyscraper, 
the  aesthetic  effect  is  one  of  motion,  in  this  case 
horizontal  rather  than  vertical. 

Jazz  rhythms  create  what  can  only  be  called 
momentum.  When  the  rhythm  of  one  voice  (say 
the  trumpet,  off  on  a  rhythmic  and  melodic 
excursion)  lags  behind  the  underlying  beat,  its 
four-beat  measure  carries  over  beyond  the  end 
of  the  underlying  beat's  measure  into  the  suc- 
ceeding one,  which  has  already  begun.  Con- 
versely, when  the  trumpet  anticipates  the  beat, 
it  starts  a  new  measure  before  the  steady  under- 
lying  beat  has  ended  one.  And  the  result  is  an 
exhilarating  forward  motion  which  the  jazz 
trumpeter  Wingy  Manone  once  described  as 
"feeling  an  increase  in  tempo  though  you're  still 
playing  at  the  same  tempo."  Hence  the  im- 
portance in  jazz  of  timing,  and  hence  the  delight 
and  amusement  of  the  so-called  "break,"  in 
which  the  basic  4/4  beat  ceases  and  a  soloist  goes 
off  on  a  flight  of  rhythmic  and  melodic  fancy 
which  nevertheless  comes  back  surprisingly  and 
unerringly  to  encounter  the  beat  precisely  where 
it  would  have  been  if  it  had  kept  going. 

Once  the  momentum  is  established,  it  can  con- 
tinue until— alter  an  interval  dictated  by  some 
such  external  factor  as  the  conventional  length 
of  phonograph   records   or   the   endurance  of 


dancers— it  stems.  And  as  if  to  guard  against  any 
Aristotelian  misconceptions  about  an  end,  it  is 
likely  to  stop  on  an  unresolved  chord,  so  that 
harmonically  as  well  as  rhythmically  everything 
is  left  up  in  the  air.  Even  the  various  coda-like 
devices  employed  b\  jazz  performers  at  dances, 
such  as  the  corny  old  "without  a  shirt"  phrase  ol 
blessed  memory,  are  harmonically  unresolved. 
They  are  merely  conventional  ways  of  saying 
"we  cjuit,"  not,  like  Beethoven's  insistent  cod. is. 
ways  of  saying,  "There  now;  that  ties  off  all  the 
loose  ends;  I'm  going  to  stop  now;  done;  finished; 
concluded;  signed,  sealed,  delivered." 

TWAIN    AND  WHITMAN 

TH  LI  S  far,  in  our  discussion  of  distinc- 
tively "American"  things,  we  have  focused 
chiefly  upon  twentieth-centuiv  items.  But  the 
references  to  the  rectangular  grid  pattern  of 
cities  and  townships  and  to  the  Constitution 
should  remind  us  that  the  underlying  structural 
principles  with  which  we  are  concerned  are 
deeply  embedded  in  our  civilization.  To  shift 
the  emphasis,  therefore,  let  us  look  at  item  num- 
ber 7  on  our  list:  Mark  Twain's  writing. 

Mark's  writing  was,  of  course,  very  largely  the 
product  of  oral  influences.  He  was  a  born  story- 
teller, and  he  always  insisted  that  the  oral  form 
of  the  humorous  story  was  high  art.  Its  essen- 
tial tool  (or  weapon),  he  said,  is  the  pause— which 
is  to  say,  timing.  "If  the  pause  is  too  long  the 
impressive  point  is  passed,"  he  wrote,  "and  the 
audience  have  had  time  to  divine  that  a  surprise 
is  intended— and  then  you  can't  surprise  them, 
of  course."  In  other  words,  he  saw  the  pause  as 
a  device  for  upsetting  expectations,  like  the  jazz 
"break." 

Mark,  as  you  know,  was  by  no  means  a  formal 
perfectionist.  In  fact  he  took  delight  in  being 
irreverent  about  literary  form.  Take,  lor  ex- 
ample, his  account  of  the  way  Pudd'nhead 
Wilson  came  into  being.  It  started  out  to  be  a 
story  called  "Those  Extraordinary  Twins," 
about  a  youthful  freak  consisting,  as  he  said,  of 
"a  combination  of  two  heads  and  lour  arms 
joined  to  a  single  body  and  a  single  pair  of  legs— 
and  I  thought  I  would  write  an  extravagantly 
fantastic  little  story  with  this  freak  of  nature  for 
hero— or  heroes— a  silly  young  miss  [named 
Rowena]  lor  heroine,  and  two  old  ladies  and 
two  boys  lor  the  minor  parts." 

Hut  as  he  got  writing  the  tale,  it  kept  spread- 
ing along  and  other  people  began  intruding 
themselves— among  them  Pudd'nhead,  and  a 
woman   named   Roxana,  and  a  young  fellow 
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named  Tom  Driscoll,  who— before  the  book  was 
half  finished— had  taken  things  almost  entirely 
into  their  own  hands  and  were  "working  the 
whole  tale  as  a  private  venture  of  their  own." 

From  this  point,  I  want  to  quote  Mark  directly, 
because  in  the  process  of  making  fun  of  fiction's 
formal  conventions  he  employs  a  technique 
which  is  the  verbal  equivalent  of  the  jazz  "break" 
—a  technique  of  which  he  was  a  master. 

When  the  book  was  finished,  and  I  came  to 
look  round  to  see  what  had  become  of  the 
team  I  had  originally  started  out  with— Aunt 
Patsy  Cooper,  Aunt  Betsy  Hale,  the  two  boys, 
and  Rowena  the  light-weight  heroine— they 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen:  they  had  disap- 
peared from  the  story  some  time  or  other.  I 
hunted  about  and  found  them— found  them 
stranded,  idle,  forgotten,  and  permanently  use- 
less. It  was  very  awkward.  It  was  awkward  all 
around;  but  more  particularly  in  the  case  of 
Rowena,  because  there  was  a  love  match  on, 
between  her  and  one  of  the  twins  that  consti- 
tuted the  freak,  and  I  had  worked  it  up  to  a 
blistering  heat  and  thrown  in  a  quite  dramatic 
love  quarrel  [now  watch  Mark  take  off  like  a 
jazz  trumpeter  flying  off  on  his  own  in  a  fan- 
tastic break]  wherein  Rowena  scathingly  de- 
nounced her  betrothed  for  getting  drunk,  and 
scoffed  at  his  explanation  of  how  it  had  hap- 
pened, and  wouldn't  listen  to  it,  and  had 
driven  him  from  her  in  the  usual  "forever" 
way;  and  now  here  she  sat  crying  and  broken- 
hearted; for  she  had  found  that  he  had  spoken 
only  the  truth;  that  it  was  not  he  but  the 
other  half  of  the  freak,  that  had  drunk  the 
liquor  that  made  him  drunk;  that  her  half 
was  a  prohibitionist  and  had  never  drunk  a 
drop  in  his  life,  and,  although  tight  as  a  brick 
three  days  in  the  week,  was  wholly  innocent 
of  blame;  and,  indeed,  when  sober  was  con- 
stantly doing  all  he  could  to  reform  his 
brother,  the  other  half,  who  never  got  any 
satisfaction  out  of  drinking  anyway,  because 
liquor  never  affected  him.  [Now  he's  going  to 
get  back  on  the  basic  beat  again.]  Yes,  here 
she  was,  stranded  with  that  deep  injustice  of 
hers  torturing  her  poor  heart. 

Now  I  shall  have  to  summarize  again.  Mark 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  her.  He  couldn't 
just  leave  her  there,  of  course,  after  making  such 
a  to-do  over  her;  he'd  have  to  account  to  the 
reader  for  her  somehow.  So  he  finally  decided 
that  all  he  could  do  was  "give  her  the  grand 
bounce."  It  grieved  him,  because  he'd  come  to 
like  her  after  a  fashion,  "notwithstanding  she 
was  such  an  ass  and  said  such  stupid,  irritating 
things  and  was  so  nauseatingly  sentimental";  but 
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it  had  to  be  done.  So  he  started  Chapter  Seven- 
teen with:  "Rowena  went  out  in  the  back  yard 
after  supper  to  see  the  fireworks  and  fell  down 
the  well  and  got  drowned." 

It  seemed  abrupt,  [Mark  went  on]  but  I 
thought  maybe  the  reader  wouldn't  notice  it, 
because  I  changed  the  subject  right  away  to 
something  else.  Anyway,  it  loosened  up 
Rowena  from  where  she  was  stuck  and  got  her 
out  of  the  way,  and  that  was  the  main  thing. 
It  seemed  a  prompt  good  way  of  weeding  out 
people  that  had  got  stalled,  and  a  plenty  good 
enough  way  for  those  others;  so  I  hunted  up 
the  two  boys  and  said  they  went  out  back  one 
night  to  stone  the  cat  and  fell  down  the  well 
and  got  drowned.  Next  I  searched  around 
and  found  Aunt  Patsy  Cooper  and  Aunt  Betsy 
Hale  where  they  were  aground,  and  said  they 
went  out  back  one  night  to  visit  the  sick  and 
fell  down  the  well  and  got  drowned.  I  was 
going  to  drown  some  of  the  others,  but  I  gave 
up  the  idea,  partly  because  I  believed  that  if 
I  kept  that  up  it  would  arouse  attention,  .  .  . 
and  partly  because  it  was  not  a  large  well  and 
would  not  hold  any  more  anyway. 

That  was  a  long  excursion— but  it  makes  the 
point:  that  Mark  didn't  have  much  reverence  for 
conventional  story  structure.  Even  his  greatest 
book,  which  is  perhaps  also  the  greatest  book 
written  on  this  continent— Huckleberry  Finn— is 
troublesome.  One  can  scarcely  find  a  criticism 
of  the  book  which  does  not  object,  for  instance, 
to  the  final  episodes,  in  which  Tom  rejoins  Huck 
and  they  go  through  that  burlesque  business  of 
"freeing"  the  old  Negro  Jim— who  is,  it  turns  out, 
already  free.  But,  as  T.  S.  Eliot  was,  I  think,  the 
first  to  observe,  the  real  structure  of  Huck  Finn 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  traditional  form  of 
the  novel— with  exposition,  climax,  and  resolu- 
tion. Its  structure  is  like  that  of  the  great  river 
itself— without  beginning  and  without  end.  Its 
structural  units,  or  "cages,"  are  the  episodes  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Its  momentum  is  that  of 
the  tension  between  the  river's  steady  flow  and 
the  eccentric  superimposed  rhythms  of  Huck's 
flights  from,  and  near  recapture  by,  the  restrict- 
ing forces  of  routine  and  convention. 

It  is  not  a  novel  of  escape;  if  it  were,  it  would 
be  Jim's  novel,  not  Huck's.  Huck  is  free  at  the 
start,  and  still  free  at  the  end.  Looked  at  in  this 
way,  it  is  clear  that  Huckleberry  Finn  has  as  little 
need  of  a  "conclusion"  as  has  a  skyscraper  or  a 
jazz  performance.  Questions  of  proportion  and 
symmetry  are  as  irrelevant  to  its  structure  as  they 
are  to  the  total  effect  of  the  New  York  skyline. 

There  is  not  room  here  for  more  than  brief 
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reference  to  the  other  "literary"  items  on  our 
list:  Whitman's  Leaves  of  Crass,  comic  strips, 
and  soap  opera.  Perhaps  it  is  enough  to  remind 
you  that  Leaves  of  Grass  has  discomfited  many 
a  critic  by  its  lack  of  symmetry  and  proportion, 
and  that  Whitman  himself  insisted:  "I  round 
and  finish  little,  if  anything;  and  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  my  scheme."  As  for  the  words  of 
true  poems,  Whitman  said  in  the  "Song  of  the 
Answerer"— 

They  bring  none  to  his  or  her  terminus  or  to  be 

content  and  full, 
Whom  they  take  they  take  into  space  to  behold  the 

birth  of  stars,  to  learn  one  of  the  meanings, 
To  launch  off  with  absolute  faith,  to  sweep  through 

the  ceaseless  rings  and  never  be  quiet  again. 

Although  this  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed 
analysis  of  Whitman's  verse  techniques,  it  is 
worth  noting  in  passing  how  the  rhythm  of 
these  lines  reinforces  their  logical  meaning.  The 
basic  rhythmical  unit,  throughout,  is  a  three- 
beat  phrase  of  which  there  are  two  in  the  first 
line  (accents  falling  on  none,  his,  and  term  .  .  . 
be,  tent,  and  full),  three  in  the  second  and  in  the 
third.  Superimposed  upon  the  basic  three-beat 
measure  there  is  a  flexible,  nonmetrical  rhythm 
of  colloquial  phrasing.  That  rhythm  is  con- 
trolled in  part  by  the  visual  effect  of  the  arrange- 
ment in  long  lines,  to  each  of  which  the  reader 
tends  to  give  equal  duration,  and  in  part  by  the 
punctuation  within  the  lines. 

It  is  the  tension  between  the  flexible,  super- 
imposed rhythms  of  the  rhetorical  patterns  and 
the  basic  three-beat  measure  of  the  underlying 
framework  which  unites  with  the  imagery  and 
the  logical  meaning  of  the  words  to  give  the 
passage  its  restless,  sweeping  movement.  It  is  this 
tension,  and  other  analogous  aspects  of  the  struc- 
ture of  Leaves  of  Grass  which  give  to  the  book 
that  "vista"  which  Whitman  himself  claimed  for 
it.  It  I  may  apply  to  it  T.  S.  Eliot's  idea  about 
Huckleberry  Finn,  the  structure  of  the  Leaves 
is  open  at  the  end.  Its  key  poem  may  well  be, 
as  D.  H.  Lawrence  believed,  the  "Song  of  the 
Open  Road." 

As  for  the  comics  and  soap  opera,  they  too— on 
their  own  frequently  humdrum  level— have  de- 
vised structures  which  provide  for  no  ultimate 
climax,  which  come  to  no  end  demanded  by 
symmetry  or  proportion.  In  them  both  there  is 
a  shift  in  interest  away  from  the  "How  does 
it  come  out?"  of  traditional  story  telling  to  "How 
are  things  going?"  In  a  typical  installment  of 
Harold  Gray's  Orphan  Annie,  the  final  panel 
shows  Annie  walking  purposefully  down  a  path 


with  her  dog,  Sandy,  saying:  "Hut  if  we're  goin', 
why  horse  around?  It's  a  fine  night  for  walkin' 
.  .  .  C'mon,  Sandy  .  .  .  Let's  go  .  .  ."  (It  doesn't 
even  end  with  a  period,  or  full  stop,  but  with 
the  conventional  three  dots  or  suspension  points, 
to  indicate  incompletion.)  So  too,  in  the  soap 
operas,  Portia  Faces  Life,  in  one  form  or  another, 
day  after  day,  over  and  over  again.  And  the 
operative  word  is  the  verb  faces.  It  is  the  process 
of  facing  that  matters. 

AMERICA   IS  PROCESS 

HERE,  I  think,  we  are  approaching  the 
central  quality  which  all  the  diverse  items 
on  our  list  have  in  common.  That  quality  I 
would  define  as  a  concern  with  process  rather 
than  with  product— or,  to  re-use  Mark  Twain's 
words,  a  concern  with  the  manner  of  handling 
experience  or  materials  rather  than  with  the 
experience  or  materials  themselves.  Emerson,  a 
century  ago,  was  fascinated  by  the  way  "becom- 
ing somewhat  else  is  the  perpetual  game  of 
nature."  And  this  ji>reoccupation  with  process  is, 
of  course,  basic  to  modern  science.  "Matter" 
itself  is  no  longer  to  be  thought  of  as  something 
fixed,  but  fluid  and  ever-changing.  Similarly, 
modern  economic  theory  has  abandoned  the 
"static  equilibrium"  analysis  of  the  neo-classic 
economists,  and  in  philosophy  John  Dewey's 
instrumentalism  abandoned  the  classic  philo- 
sophical interest  in  final  causes  for  a  scientific 
interest  in  "the  mechanism  of  occurrences"— 
that  is,  process. 

It  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  the  American  sys- 
tem of  industrial  mass  production  reflects  this 
same  focus  of  interest  in  its  concern  with  pro- 
duction rather  than  products.  And  it  is  the  mass- 
production  system,  not  machinery,  which  has 
been  America's  contribution  to  industry. 

In  that  system  there  is  an  emphasis  different 
from  that  which  was  characteristic  of  handicraft 
production  or  even  of  machine  manufacture.  In 
both  of  these  there  was  an  almost  total  disregard 
of  the  means  of  production.  The  aristocratic 
ideal  inevitably  relegated  interest  in  the  means 
exclusively  to  anonymous  peasants  and  slaves; 
what  mattered  to  those  who  controlled  and 
administered  production  was,  quite  simply,  the 
finished  product.  In  a  mass-production  system, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  process  of  production 
itself  which  becomes  the  center  of  interest,  rather 
than  the  product. 

If  we  are  aware  of  this  fact,  we  usually  regard 
it  as  a  misfortune.  We  hear  a  lot,  lor  instance, 
of  the  notion  that  our  system  "dehumanizes" 
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the  worker,  tinning  him  into  a  machine  and 
depriving  him  of  the  satisfactions  of  finishing 
anything,  since  he  performs  only  some  repetitive 
operation.  It  is  true  that  the  unit  of  work  in 
mass  production  is  not  a  product  but  an  opera- 
tion, lint  the  development  of  the  system,  in  con- 
trast with  Charlie  Chaplin's  wonderful  but  wild 
fantasy  of  the  assemblv  line,  has  shown  the  inter- 
mediacy  of  the  stage  in  which  the  worker  is 
doomed  to  frustrating  boredom.  Merely  repeti- 
tive work,  in  the  logic  of  mass  production,  can 
and  must  be  done  by  machine.  It  is  unskilled 
work  which  is  doomed  by  it,  not  the  worker. 
More  and  more  skilled  workers  are  needed  to 
design  products,  analyze  jobs,  cut  patterns,  attend 
complicated  machines,  and  co-ordinate  the  proc- 
esses which  comprise  the  productive  system. 

The  skills  required  for  these  jobs  are  different, 
of  course,  from  those  required  to  make  hand- 
made boots  or  to  carve  stone  ornament,  but 
they  are  not  in  themselves  less  interesting  or  less 
human.  Operating  a  crane  in  a  steel  mill,  or  a 
turret  lathe,  is  an  infinitely  more  varied  and 
stimulating  job  than  shaping  boots  day  after 
day  by  hand.  A  recent  study  of  a  group  of 
workers  on  an  automobile  assembly  line  makes 
it  clear  that-  many  of  the  men  object,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  to  those  monotonous,  repetitive  jobs 
which  (as  we  have  already  noted)  should  be— but 
in  many  cases  are  not  yet— done  by  machine;  but 
those  who  like  such  jobs  like  them  because  they 
enjoy  the  process.  As  one  of  them  said:  "Repeat- 
ing the  same  thing  you  can  catch  up  and  keep 
ahead  of  yourself  .  .  .  you  can  get  in  the  swing 
ol  it."  The  report  of  members  of  a  team  of 
British  workers  who  visited  twenty  American 
steel  foundries  in  1949  includes  this  description 
of  the  technique  of  "snatching"  a  steel  casting 
with  a  magnet,  maneuvered  by  a  gantry  crane 
running  on  overhead  rails: 

In  its  operation,  the  crane  approaches  a  pile  of 
castings  at  high  speed  with  the  magnet  hang- 
ing fairly  near  floor  level.  The  crane  comes 
to  a  stop  somewhere  short  of  the  castings, 
while  the  magnet  swings  forward  over  the 
pile,  is  dropped  on  to  it,  current  switched  on, 
and  the  hoist  begun,  at  the  same  moment  as 
the  crane  starts  on  its  return  journey.  [And 
then,  in  words  which  might  equally  be  applied 
to  a  jazz  musician,  the  report  adds:]  The 
whole  operation  requires  timing  of  a  high 
order,  and  the  impression  gained  is  that  the 
crane  drivers  derive  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction 
from  the  swinging  rhythm  of  the  process. 

This  fascination  with  process  has  possessed 
Americans   ever   since   Oliver   Evans   in  1785 
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created  the  first  wholly  automatic  factory:  a 
flour  mill  in  Delaware  in  which  mechanical 
conveyors— belt  conveyors,  bucket  conveyors, 
screw  conveyors— are  interlinked  with  machines 
in  a  continuous  process  of  production.  But  even 
if  there  were  no  other  visible  sign  of  the  na- 
tional preoccupation  with  process,  it  would  be 
enough  to  point  out  that  it  was  an  American 
who  invented  chewing  gum  (in  1869)  and  that  it 
is  the  Americans  who  have  spread  it— in  all  senses 
of  the  verb— throughout  the  world.  An  absolutely 
non-consumable  confection,  its  sole  appeal  is  the 
process  of  chewing  it. 

THE  apprehensions  which  many  people  feel 
about  a  civilization  absorbed  with  process- 
about  its  mobility  and  wastefulness  as  well  as 
about  the  "dehumanizing"  effects  of  its  jobs- 
derive,  I  suppose,  from  old  habit  and  the  per- 
sistence of  values  and  tastes  which  were  in- 
digenous to  a  very  different  social  and  economic 
system.  Whitman  pointed  out  in  Democratic 
Vistas  more  than  eighty  years  ago  that  America 
was  a  stranger  in  her  own  house,  that  many  of 
our  social  institutions,  like  our  theories  of 
literature  and  art,  had  been  taken  over  almost 
without  change  from  a  culture  which  was  not, 
like  ours,  the  product  of  political  democracy  and 
the  machine.  Those  institutions  and  theories, 
and  the  values  implicit  in  them,  are  still  around, 
though  some  (like  collegiate  gothic,  of  both  the 
architectural  and  intellectual  variety)  are  less 
widely  admired  than  formerly. 

Change,  or  the  process  of  consecutive  occur- 
rences, is,  we  tend  to  feel,  a  bewildering  and 
confusing  and  lonely  thing.  All  of  us,  in  some 
moods,  feel  the  "preference  for  the  stable  over 
the  precarious  and  uncompleted"  which,  as  John 
Dewey  recognized,  tempts  philosophers  to  posit 
their  absolutes.  We  talk  fondly  of  the  need  for 
roots— as  if  man  were  a  vegetable,  not  an 
animal  with  legs  whose  distinction  it  is  that  he 
can  move  and  "get  on  with  it."  We  would  do 
well  to  make  Ourselves  more  familiar  with  the 
idea  that  the  process  of  development  is  universal, 
that  it  is  "the  form  and  order  of  nature."  As 
Lancelot  Law  Whyte  has  said,  in  The  Next 
Development  in  Man: 

Man  shares  the  special  form  of  the  universal 
formative  process  which  is  common  to  all 
organisms,  and  herein  lies  the  root  of  his 
unity  with  the  rest  of  organic  nature.  While 
life  is  maintained,  the  component  processes  in 
man  never  attain  the  relative  isolation  and 
static  perfection  of  inorganic  processes.  .  .  . 
The  individual  may  seek,  or  believe  that  he 
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seeks,  independence,  permanence,  or  perfec- 
tion, Inn  that  is  only  through  his  failure  to 
recognize  and  accept  his  actual  situation. 

As  an  "organic  system"  man  cannot,  of  course, 
expect  to  achieve  stability  or  permanent  har- 
mony, though  he  can  create  (and  in  the  great 
arts  of  the  past,  has  created)  the  illusion  of  them. 
What  he  can  achieve  is  a  continuing  develop- 
ment in  response  to  his  environment.  The  factor 
which  gives  vitality  to  all  the  component  proc- 
esses in  the  individual  and  in  society  is  "not 
permanence  but  development." 

To  say  this  is  not  to  deny  the  past.  It  is  simply 
to  recognize  that  for  a  variety  of  reasons  people 
living  in  America  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
better  able  to  relish  process  than  those  who  have 
lived  under  the  imposing  shadow  of  the  arts  and 
institutions  which  Western  man  created  in  his 
tragic  search  for  permanence  and  perfection— 
for  a  "closed  system."  They  find  it  easy  to  under- 
stand what  that  very  American  philosopher  Wil- 
liam James  meant  when  he  told  his  sister  that 
his  house  in  Chocorua,  New  Hampshire,  was 
"the  most  delightful  house  you  ever  saw;  it  has 
fourteen  doors,  all  opening  outwards."  They  are 
used  to  living  in  grid-patterned  cities  and  towns 
whose  streets,  as  Jean-Paul  Sartre  observed,  are 
not,  like  those  of  European  cities,  "closed  at  both 
ends."  As  Sartre  says  in  his  essay  on  New  York, 
the  long  straight  streets  and  avenues  of  a  grid- 
iron city  do  not  permit  the  buildings  to  "cluster 
like  sheep"  and  protect  one  against  the  sense  of 
space.  "They  are  not  sober  little  walks  closed  in 


between  houses,  but  national  highways.  The 
moment  you  set  foot  on  one  of  them,  you  under- 
stand that  it  has  to  go  on  to  Boston  or  Chicago." 

So,  too,  the  past  of  those  who  live  in  the 
United  States,  like  their  future,  is  open-ended.  It 
does  not,  like  the  past  of  most  other  people,  ex- 
tend downward  into  the  soil  out  of  which  their 
immediate  community  or  neighborhood  has 
grown.  It  extends  laterally  backward  across  the 
plains,  the  mountains,  or  the  sea  to  somewhere 
else,  just  as  their  future  may  at  any  moment 
lead  them  clown  the  open  road,  the  endless- 
vistaed  street. 

Our  history  is  the  process  of  motion  into  and 
out  of  cities;  of  westering  and  the  counter-process 
of  return;  of  motion  up  and  down  the  social 
ladder— a  long,  complex,  and  sometimes  terrify- 
ingly  rapid  sequence  of  consecutive  change.  And 
it  is  this  sequence,  and  the  attitudes  and  habits 
and  forms  which  it  has  bred,  to  which  the  term 
"America"  really  refers. 

"America"  is  not  a  synonym  for  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  an  artifact.  It  is  not  a  fixed  and 
immutable  ideal  toward  which  citizens  of  this 
nation  strive.  It  has  not  order  or  proportion, 
but  neither  is  it  chaos  except  as  that  is  chaotic 
whose  components  no  single  mind  can  compre- 
hend or  control.  America  is  process.  And  in  so 
far  as  people  have  been  "American"— as  distin- 
guished from  being  (as  most  of  us,  in  at  least 
some  of  our  activities,  have  been)  mere  carriers 
of  transplanted  cultural  traditions— the  concern 
with  process  has  been  reflected  in  the  work  of 
their  heads  and  hearts  and  hands. 
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now  the  locusts  come  out  of  the  ground 

after  their  seventeen  years  of  silence 

to  shrill  day  long  on  the  dooryard  maple. 

Also  the  cousins  from  New  York  come, 

telling  us  how  to  run  our  business, 

where  we  are  losing  money  and  how  to  save  it, 

asking  us  why  we  live  in  the  country 

even  though  they  find  our  living  here 

very  convenient. 

Under  the  warm  sun  everything  increases: 
weeds,  tempers,  bugs,  and  second-cousins. 
What  we  still  need  is  a  one-purpose  spray 
for  ants,  flies,  caterpillars,  rabbits, 
and  vacationeers. 


Pm  married  to  a  Working  Mother 


By  DAVID  YELLIN 

Drawings  by  Jon  Nielsen 

MY  W I  F  E ,  by  her  own  choice  and  desire, 
and  indeed,  with  my  approval  and  abet- 
ment, is  a  working  mother.  Because  of  this, 
novelists,  psychiatrists,  dramatists,  criminologists, 
as  well  as  the  man  (and  woman)  on  the  street 
have  recently  joined  together  in  attacking  her 
with  such  vehemence  you  would  think  she  was 
an  admixture  of  Jezebel,  Medea,  and  leading 
lady  at  the  Salem  Witchcraft  Festival.  My  wife's 
antagonists  accuse  her  with  monotonous  regu- 
larity of  a  familiar  compound  of  felonies  against 
man  (me),  nature  (our  two  preschool  children), 
and  the  very  structure  of  our  civilization  (male 
superiority  complex). 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  my  wife's  de- 
tractors to  censure  her.  They  go  even  further: 
they  pity  me. 

As  the  husband  of  a  working  wife  I  am,  they 
say,  nothing  more  than  a  third  of  a  man— ill- 
housed,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-fed.  According  to 
their  commiserations,  I  come  home  to  dine  only 
to  be  constantly  meted  our  C  (for  Career)  rations. 
I  walk  around  with  holes  in  my  Argyles.  My 
home  not  only  is  not  my  castle,  as  is  my  droit  de 
gender,  but  it  is  physically  unkempt,  unadorned 
with  the  pleasing  frills  of  distaff  decor,  and  is  the 
breeding  ground  for  progressive  juvenile  de- 
linquency. And,  more's  the  pity  (for  me),  my 
home  is  spiritually  lacking  in  the  comfort  of  a 


dedicated  shoulder  and  the  soothing  of  a  com- 
passionate palm  when  it  is  most  needed:  i.e., 
after  a  hard  day  at  the  office. 

In  addition  to  these  pity-pats  at  my  external 
existence,  the  opponents  of  economic  feminism 
bombard  me  with  assorted  jabs  aimed  to  sway 
me  inside  where  I  really  live— my  maleness. 
"Why  is  your  wife  working?  Aren't  you  man 
enough  to  support  your  family  yourself?"  is 
one  such  direct  and  rhetorical  appeal  to  my 
better  masculine  nature.  Or  they  taunt  me  with 
red-blooded  statistics  to  show  how  it  is  possible 
for  my  wife  to  earn  more  money  than  I  do.  A 
fate  worse  than  taxes! 

Not  content  with  trying  to  reach  the  male  me 
through  my  muscles,  the  career-mother  prohibi- 
tionists also  try  to  appeal  to  my  most  distinctive 
and  therefore  most  vulnerable  masculine  bent: 
logic.  "If  you  let  your  wife  do  your  job,"  they 
sweet-reason  me,  "ergo,  you'll  have  to  do  hers." 
The  innuendo  here  is  plain.  Am  I  man  or  house- 
keeper? 

Thus,  as  a  working  mother's  husband,  I  am 
depicted  as  merely  a  Strindberg  father— a  func- 
tionary in  the  process  of  propagation.  Beyond 
this,  I  am  useful  only  as  a  joint  in  the  bank 
account  and  income-tax  return.  The  one  act, 
the  sex  segregationists  assure  me,  in  which  I  per- 
form my  properly  designated  role  as  principal  is 
in  taking  out  an  insurance  policy  on  my  life. 

In  short,  I  am  a  man  who  is  neglected,  sub- 
ordinated, emaciated,  emasculated,  and  worth 
more  dead  than  alive. 

Who?  Me? 

I  submit  that  this  pitiable  characterization 
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bears  no  resemblance  to  any  living  husband  I 
am  now,  was,  or  ever  will  be.  And  1  think  it's 
about  time  for  the  man  behind  the  woman  who 
works  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  For  my  part, 
I  affirm  categorically:  f  never  had  it  so  good. 
And  1  present  herewith  my  testimony. 

what's  in  it  for  m  e 

LET'S  start  with  all  the  comforts  of  home— 
our  home.  Because  my  wife,  by  training 
and  the  necessity  of  her  schedule,  practices 
planned  housekeepinghood,  I  come  home  from 
the  office  every  night  to  an  orderly,  well-run 
house.  We  are  equipped  (with  the  aid  of  my 
wife's  salary)  both  with  modern  miracles— wash- 
ing machine  and  dryer,  dishwasher,  freezer,  sew- 
ing machine,  and  vacuum  cleaner— and  with  that 
old-fashioned  wonder  combination— housekeeper- 
nursemaid.  Consequently,  my  Argyles  are 
darned,  shirts  ironed,  suits  sent  out  to  clean, 
shoes  to  repair,  and  garbage  to  can— on  schedule. 

I  am  not  pounced  on  as  soon  as  I  come  through 
the  front  door  at  night  with  demands  to  take 
care  of  handy  jobs  around  the  house.  The 
handiest  I'm  expected  to  be  is,  if  the  roof  is  on 
the  verge  of  falling  through,  to  pick  up  the 
phone  and  call  Mr.  B.,  the  roofer,  to  hurry  on 
over  tomorrow  first  thing  to  fix  it.  I  am  allergic 
to  dust  and  wood  shavings,  but,  more  funda- 
mentally, 1  am  completely  incompatible  with 
hammer,  saw,  or  drill.  One  of  the  first  articles 
in  the  bill  of  rights  my  wife  and  I  appended  to 
our  marriage  pact  covered  the  fact  that  since 
we  were  going  to  budget  part  of  the  salary  check 
marked  Hers  to  pay  for  a  housekeeper-nurse- 
maid, we  would  also  set  aside  a  portion  of  His 
to  take  care  of  my  life  membership  dues  in  the 
Let-George-Do-It-Himself  Society. 

I  have  never  once,  in  my  married  life,  prepared 
my  own  breakfast. 

My  wife  has  to  get  up  and  out  at  the  same 
time  I  do,  so  she  looks  her  best  sooner  in  the 
morning.  In  the  dawn's  surly  light  I  am  exposed 
to  a  minimum  of  the  curler,  cold-cream,  cotton- 
housecoat  routine.  Sure,  I  love  the  girl!  But 
that's  no  reason  she  should  press  her  luck  too 
long  and  too  early. 

I  see  more  of  my  wife  because  she  is  working. 
We  ride  the  commuter  trains  both  ways  together. 
We  often  have  lunch  together.  Thus,  we  have 
more  time  with  each  other  away  from  the  chil- 
dren: a  hiatus  that  most,  if  not  all,  well-meaning 
and  even  doting  parents  will  grant  has  inherent 
pleasurable  advantages.  Because  we  have  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  talk  to  each  other  without 


hindrance  of  progeny— that  is,  without  interrup- 
tion—we can  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  home 
"grown-up"  talk  in  front  of  them.  1  hold  it  to 
be  axiomatic  that,  in  the  presence  of  children 
(of  all  ages),  parents  should  be  seen  but  their 
problems  not  heard. 

Our  phone  bill  is  low  since  my  wife  is  not 
home  during  the  day. 

My  wife  is  "in  town  anyway";  therefore,  dur- 
ing her  lunch  hours  she  can  take  care  of  buying 
gifts  including  those  for  my  family,  returning 
and  exchanging  purchases,  and  standing  in  line 
for  theater  tickets.  Furthermore,  she  is  more 
readily  available  for  cocktails  with  visitors  from 
each  of  our  firehouses. 

1  am  not  compelled  to  drag  myself  out  in  the 
evenings   to   take   her  "somewhere-anywhere-I 
don't-care,"  because  she's  been  cooped  up  in  the 
house  all  week   with   nothing  but  screaming 
children  to  scream  with. 

On  the  other  hand,  it's  easy,  and  even  politic, 
for  me  to  arrange  an  occasional  poker  or  bowling 
night  with  the  boys.  This  is  because— her  days 
not  permitting— she  has  a  need,  even  a  yen,  every 
so  often  to  be  alone  and  curl  up  with  bobby 
pins,  nail  polish,  and  file.  Also,  I  find  1  can  often 
control  our  departure  time  at  week-night  parties, 
which  I'm  not  enjoying  very  much  but  she  is, 
with  a  solicitous  reminder:  "Don't  forget,  dear, 
you  have  to  make  the  office  early  tomorrow, 
too."  But  at  week-night  parties  which  1  am 
enjoying  very  much  but  she's  not,  I  can  maneuver 
our  lingering  with  a  similar  reminder  played, 
however,  with  a  martyred  air:  "Don't  forget, 
dear,  /  have  to  make  the  office  early  tomorrow, 
too." 

My  social  life  is  more  stimulating  and  varie- 
gated because  of  the  additional  contacts  my  wife 
makes  through  her  job. 

She  paid  for  her  own  fur  coat. 

Her  working— at  a  job  she  wants  to  do  and  is 
appreciated  for— relieves  me  of  the  worry  of  hav- 
ing to  create  projects  for  her  and  offer  periodic 
reassurances  that  will  make  her  confident  she  is 
making  a  worthy  contribution  to  husband, 
home,  family,  and  society. 

Her  career  is  beneficial  to  my  health.  It  re- 
duces to  a  comfortable  and  safe  low  my  pres- 
sures, blood  and  prestige.  The  bare  fact  that  she 
makes  a  good  salary  is  soothing  to  my  nerves, 
even  though  most  of  her  salary  does  go  for  ex- 
penses a  non-working  housewife  need  not  have: 
the  previously  mentioned  housekeeper-nurse- 
maid, my  wife's  increased  wardrobe  needs,  our 
larger  grocery  bills  (because  she  cannot  shop 
around  for  bargains),  and  our  higher-income- 
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bracket  tax  load.  And  since  my  wife  is  other- 
wise and  gainfully  occupied  during  ladies'  after- 
noon sewing-circle  meetings,  teas,  and  bridges, 
she  isn't  exposed  to  the  feverish  social  disease  of 
title-dropping,  a  chronic  contagious  ailment, 
often  wife-carried,  which  infects  susceptible  hus- 
bands. Thus,  I  am  able  to  maintain  a  high 
degree  oi  immunity  to  this  common  virus  known 
among  men  as  vice-president-bucking  fever. 

She  does,  however,  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
my  career.  A  few  years  ago  1  was  faced  with  a 
choice  between  taking  a  chance  on  a  new  venture 
or  staying  secure.  I  took  the  chance  even  though 
it  meant  no  income  for  ten  months.  I  give  the 
greater  part  of  the  credit  to  my  wife  for  my 
having  dared  the  bold  and— as  events  are  proving 
—giant  step  upward.  It's  not  that  I  admire  my 
courage  and  foresight  less,  but  that  1  value  her 
encouragement  and  salary  more. 

She  helps  me  to  be  relaxed  about  my  job  both 
during  and  alter  hours.  I  can  and  certainly  do 
talk  with  her  about  office  politics  and  personali- 
ties, above  and  beyond  gossip.  This  is  made  the 
easier  because  she  knows  the  area,  language, 
protocol,  and  indeed  the  very  nature  of  the  beast 
of  my  daily  burden.  When  I  unload  my  work 
woes  she  doesn't,  however,  merely  offer  a  credu- 
lous ear,  wide-eyed  loyalty,  or  cluck-clucking 
sympathy— all  of  which,  of  course,  are  good, 
proper,  and  dutiful.  She  does  more.  She  is  able 
to  give,  when  necessary,  practical  and  profes- 
sional assistance. 

In  sum,  my  wife  understands  me. 

Do  I  understand  my  wife?  Well,  shucks  .  .  . 

AND    FOR  HER 

BU  T  I  will  venture  far  enough  out  of  my 
limbo  to  claim  that  my  wife— my  wife;  not 
Tom's,  not  even  Dick's,  but  perhaps  Harry's,  too 
—is  a  better  wife,  a  better  mother,  and  a  better 
person  for  working.  I  submit  that  she  has  come 
to  this  higher  degree  of  attaiiwnent  because  she 
(and,  let's  face  it,  I)  have  managed  to  effect  a 
fulfilling  correlation  between  her  needs  and  her 
equipment. 

She's  doing  the  kind  of  work  (magazine  editor) 
she  was  trained  (M.S.  in  journalism)  to  do.  At 
the  same  time,  by  instinct  (feminine),  example 
(her  mother,  a  non-careerist,  was  and  is  a  whiz 
around  the  house),  and  experience  (she  had  an 
apartment  with  two  other  girls  before  we  were 
married),  she  derives  great  satisfaction  in  acting 
as  editor  in  chief  of  our  home. 

In  her  domestic  executive  capacity  she  plans 
the  meals,  orders  provisions,  selects  and  buys  all 
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household  furnishings,  supervises  arrangements 
for  home  entertainment,  and  fully  organizes  the 
daily  household  routine.  To  her  associate-house- 
keeper-nursemaid, who  is  well-trained,  well-paid, 
devoted,  and  loving  (both  as  to  property  and 
person),  she  assigns  the  other  various  depart- 
ments: dusting,  mopping,  sweeping,  polishing, 
laundering,  after-the-children-clearing,  grocery- 
storing,  cooking,  and  the  eternal  waiting  for  the 
repair  man  who  finally  shows  up  to  fix  the  re- 
frigerator after  three  unkept  appointments.  My 
wife  has,  and,  of  course,  takes  the  prerogative- 
woman's  and  editor  in  chief's— of  applying  final 
touches  and  changes.  Don't  make  any  mistake, 
she's  not  Craig's  Wife  about  it,  but  it's  her 
house. 

My  wife  loves  to  cook  and  bake— as  a  weekend 
hobby. 

Her  job  is  preparing  her  for  the  probability 
of  widowhood  which  the  actuaries  promise  for 
her  later  years.  What  does  a  wife-mother  do 
after  she's  raised  her  children  and  lowered  her 
husband?  Money  aside  (but  these  days  who  can 
put  any  there?)  my  wife's  career  is  the  best  of 
all  insurance  policies  for  her  future.  It  will  give 
her  inestimable  emotional  and  spiritual  benefits. 
It's  my  belief— and  consequent  comfort— that 
because  my  wife  will  have  her  job  to  keep  her 
occupied  and  "belonging"  after  I  am  gone,  she 
>\ill  have  less  opportunity  to  feed  on  her  own 
aloneness  and  less  need  to  poach  on  her  chil- 
dren's sympathy  and  spare  room. 

Her  job  has  not  interfered  with  her  creative 
functioning  as  a  child-bearer.  On  the  contrary, 
our  two  salaries  have  provided  economic  sanc- 
tion for  having  children  sooner  and  oftener.  And 
there  has  been  no  crucial  conflict  of  attention 
between  her  job  and  her  children.  There  is  no 
quest-ion  in  her  mind,  in  mine,  or  in  her  em- 
ployers' that  in  any  case— from  measles  to  grow- 
ing pains— the  children  come  first.  When  each 
of  our  two  sons  was  born  she  took  six  months' 
maternity  leave  (which  was  granted  without  loss 
of  seniority  or  pension  benefits  by  her  company's 
forward-looking  policy  of  enlightened  self- 
interest).  For  our  next  child  (currently  expected), 
she  will  take  similar  leave. 

When  her  office  day  is  done  and  my  wife  comes 
home  to  the  boys,  it  is  a  meeting  at  the  summit. 
My  wife's  eagerness,  the  children's  energy,  and 
the  housekeeper-nursemaid's  relief  are  all  at  their 
most.  For  this  is  six  o'clock  jump  time,  some- 
times called  Children's  Hour.  My  wife  is 
refreshed  by  the  joy  of  seeing  the  boys  and  she 
is  keyed  to  give  them  unbegrudgingly  her  inge- 
nuity and  patience,  while  the  housekeeper-nurse- 
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maid  rc(ires  peacefully  to  the  kitchen  and  last- 
minute  dinner  preparations.  It  is  my  observa- 
tion that  a  mother  who  has  been  with  her 
children,  ;is  well  as  the  laundry,  the  home-fried 
potatoes,  that  recalcitrant  refrigerator  repair 
man,  and  the  program  chairwoman  of  the  PTA, 
prior  to  these  energy-peaked  hours  around  sun- 
set, is  not  physically,  mentally,  or  divinely  able 
as  is  a  homecoming  mother  to  channel  the 
children's  vim,  vigor,  and,  of  course,  video. 


TWO-PARENT  FAMILY 

THEN,  too,  because  my  wife  and  I  are 
in  this  thing  together,  it  is  easier  for  me 
to  adjust  to  the  nightly  impact  with  the  boys.  I 
don't  come  home  with  the  harassed  feeling  that 
I'm  rushing  in  from  the  bullpen  to  save  the 
game  in  the  late  innings. 

Rather  than  causing  a  separation  of  interest, 
my  wife's  away-from-home  schedule  brings  about 
a  studied  togetherness  in  our  family.  It  is  not 
that  our  boys  have  lost  a  mother,  but  that  they 
have  gained  a  father.  I  arrange  to  spend  more 
time  with  the  children  and  accordingly  share  in 
more  child-tending  functions  than  I  believe  I 
would  if  my  wife  were  not  working,  and  this 
experience  has  been  for  me,  and  I  believe  for  our 
children,  singularly  and  mutually  rewarding.  We 
all  benefit  from  the  fact  that  ours  is  a  two-parent 
as  well  as  two-income  family. 

On  an  average  weekday  we  are  with  our  boys 
a  minimum  of  four  hours.  This  includes  the 
family  hour  at  breakfast  and  the  three-hour 
dinner-bedtime  period  from  six  to  nine.  They 
have  been  fortified  for  this  later-than-average 


bedtime  by  a  purposely  maintained  longer-than- 
average  afternoon  nap. 

On  weekends  our  sleep-in  housekeeper-nurse- 
maid goes  off  to  a  well-earned  and  necessary  life 
of  her  own  so  that  she  can  return  fresh  on  Mon- 
day. Our  time  then  with  the  children,  other 
than  when  our  social  life  requires  an  occasional 
baby-sitter,  is  a  sons-up  to  sons-down  cycle. 

Thus,  the  schedules  of  the  parties  of  all  parts- 
parents,  children,  and  housekeeper-nursemaid— 
are  established  on  the  principle,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  all  but  at  the  expense  of  none,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  our  time  with  the 
children  be  concerted,  concentrated,  and  con- 
tented. And,  by  adhering  to  this  principle  and 
proposition,  the  sum  of  all  parts— our  family— is 
flourishing. 

In  short:  we  are  happy  in  my  wife's  work. 

Yet,  there  is  danger  that  we  may  be  deprived 
of  our  happiness.  My  wife  has  been  reading 
those  magazine  articles,  books,  and  novels— many 
of  which  are  written  or  edited  by  working 
mothers,  of  course— in  which  she  is  stereotyped 
as  "the  girl  in  the  gray  flannel  suit— grasping, 
ambitious,  domineering,  masculine,  and  getting 
an  ulcer."  (In  not  one  particular  does  she  fit  this 
run-down.)  She  also  sees  those  movies  and  tele- 
vision shows  where  career  girls  are  always  either 
the  wise-cracking  Eve  Arden  Type  who  never 
gets  the  man,  or  the  competent,  attractive,  but 
(in  a  close-up)  secretly  rueful  Rosalind  Russell 
Type  who  leaps  at  the  opportunity  to  throw  over 
her  .fi50,000-a-year  job  and  become  Mrs.  Gary 
Grant  in  order  to  have  What  Every  Girl  Really 
Wants.  (A  career-chastity  vow  must  necessarily 
precede  even  marriage,  let  alone  motherhood,  for 
Hollywood's  and  television's  heroines.) 

My  wife  is  not  impervious  to  these  implied  and 
direct  criticisms  of  her  position.  She  may,  I  fear, 
begin  to  believe  the  hearsay  evidence  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  her  persecution.  She  may  even  come 
to  believe  she  is  all  the  things  the  propagandists 
say  she  is  and  none  of  the  things  we  who  are  her 
collaborators  know  she  is.  There  is,  in  fact,  a 
clear  and  present  danger  that  she  will  wake  up 
one  morning  with  a  prefabricated  guilt  feeling. 

Then  she  will  quit  her  job. 

If  that  happens  it  will  seriously  abridge  our 
family's  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness,  as 
herein  detailed.  If  that  happens  the  real  guilt— 
for  unconstitutionally  suppressing  my  wife's  free- 
dom to  work,  marry,  and  have  children— falls 
upon  her  arbitrary  critics-at-large. 

And  so,  it  is  to  these  critics  I  address  this  im- 
passioned charge:  When  are  you  going  to  stop 
beating  my  wife? 


John  Strohmeyer 

Yankee  Morals 
and  the 
$2  Bet 

The  horse  has  corrupted  the  strait-laced  New 
Englanders.  They  are  now  betting  more  than 
any  other  Americans  .  .  .  and  a  lot  of  their 
public  officials  (and  newspapermen) 
are  battening  on  the  race-track  payrolls. 

FROM  about  the  time  of  the  first  thaw  in 
March  to  well  after  the  Christmas  lights  go 
on  in  December,  multitudes  of  traditionally 
strait-laced  New  Englanders  spend  their  best  day- 
light hours  whooping  it  up  on  a  new  kind  of 
town  "common"— the  race  track.  Proper  Bos- 
tonians  and  their  neighbors  bet  about  $260,000,- 
000  last  year  at  the  eight  major  horse  and  dog 
racing  plants  which  are  bunched  within  a  sixty- 
mile  radius  of  the  city.  Most  of  the  money,  by 
far,  was  shoved  through  the  windows  by  the 
$2  bettor,  testifying  to  grass-roots  participation 
in  the  sport.  In  twenty  years  New  England  has 
become  more  saturated  with  racing  than  any 
otber  region  in  the  country,  and  the  pari-mutuel 
fever  is  still  rising. 

While  the  success  of  the  legalized  betting  pro- 
moters seems  to  grow  with  each  racing  meet, 
the  effect  of  the  racing  boom  leaves  its  mark  in 
many  other  places.  I  think  it  can  be  argued 
accurately  that  not  since  the  first  defeat  of  a 
Brahmin  governor  has  any  other  single  phe- 
nomenon wielded  so  much  influence  on  the  New 
England  way  of  life.  Paradoxically,  the  effects 
are  quite  different  from  those  usually  forecast 
by  the  moralists.  There  have  been  no  wholesale 
marches  on  the  poorhouse  by  bettors  whose  last 


$2  was  lost  on  Flying  Mare  in  the  third,  nor 
have  there  been  signs  that  people  within  easy 
reach  of  the  racing  ovals  have  been  any  more 
delinquent  in  paying  their  bills,  or  the  stores 
any  harder  up  because  of  the  diversion  of  the 
millions  in  revenue.  But  the  influences  have 
been  great,  nevertheless,  and  they  are  felt  all  the 
way  from  the  state  capitols  to  the  neighborhood 
street  corners. 

The  sport  of  kings  started  somewhat  belatedly 
in  New  England.  While  track  betting  dollars 
have  been  harvested  in  Kentucky  since  1908,  the 
clatter  of  the  pari-mutuel  registers  did  not  sound 
in  the  Northeast  until  1933,  when  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature  gave  its  blessing  to  Rock- 
ingham Park  in  Salem.  However,  the  trail  was 
blazed.  A  year  later  the  Rhode  Island  General 
Assembly  shot  through  a  bill  and  Narragansett 
Park  in  Pawtucket  was  born.  Three  years  later 
Massachusetts  legalized  pari-mutuel  betting  and 
Suffolk  Downs  was  built.  The  trail  now  extended 
across  three  states  and  the  racing  promoters  were 
off  and  running.  Today  five  flat  tracks,  three  dog 
tracks  including  Wonderland  in  Revere  the 
largest  in  the  country,  a  harness  track,  and 
numerous  country-fair  racing  ovals  have  mush- 
roomed in  fields  where  daisies  bloomed  only  a 
few  years  ago. 

Though  the  states  of  Connecticut  and  Ver- 
mont have  no  legal  racing— and  Maine  has  a 
restricted  season— anyone  in  New  England  is 
within  a  fairly  easy  ride  of  the  betting  windows. 
The  area  has  only  4.7  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
population,  but  the  pari-mutuel  windows  handle 
about  8.5  per  cent  of  the  total  bet  on  horses 
throughout  the  United  States.  New  Englanders 
are  betting  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

BETTORS    AND  ABETTORS 

MY  FIRST  lesson  in  the  effect  of  this  great 
racing  boom  occurred  shortlv  after  I  took  a 
reportorial  job  on  the  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin  in  Rhode  Island  some  eight  years  ago. 
Fresh  from  the  non-racing  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
I  was  not  immediately  aware  of  the  two  large 
racing  plants  that  lay  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
Providence  city  limits.  On  the  day  of  my  orienta- 
tion, my  city  editor  called  me  over  and  told  me 
he  was  giving  me  a  General  Assembly  assign- 
ment. However,  instead  of  sending  me  to  tbe 
State  House  to  watch  the  lawmakers  in  action, 
he  dispatched  me  to  the  tout-lined  gates  at  Lin- 
coln Downs.  My  job  was  to  count  the  legislators 
who  chose  to  work  behind  the  mutuel  windows 
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rather  than  attend  an  important  Assembly  ses- 
sion. 

1  was  able  (o  establish  that  at  least  fourteen 
state  legislators  were  on  the  track  payroll.  I 
Found  three  of  them  punching  out  imituel 
tickets  or  sliding  greenbacks  from  behind  the 
cashiers'  w  indows.  Each  official  was  automatically 
marked  "present"  at  the  General  Assembly  pro- 
ceedings at  the  State  House  some  eight  miles 
away,  where  several  important  bills  were  up  for 
consideration.  Perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country  this  doubling  of  jobs  would  have  been 
viewed  as  a  terrible  scandal.  But  when  our  news- 
paper story  broke,  no  public  official,  including 
the  Governor,  had  a  word  of  criticism  about  the 
practice. 

Unlike  an  ordinary  industry,  a  commercial 
race  track  cannot  operate  merely  by  doing  good 
business.  It  needs  public  support,  first  of  all,  to 
become  legal.  Once  it  obtains  a  franchise  from 
the  voters,  it  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  pro- 
curing racing  dates  which  are  granted  only  by 
the  politically-appointed  racing  commissions. 
Thus,  the  commercial  tracks  face  a  continuing 
struggle  of  staying  in  the  good  graces  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  have  the  power  to  vote  aAvay  the  betting 
franchise  at  periodic  elections,  and  the  political 
leaders,  whose  whims  of  friendship  or  enmity  can 
mean  the  difference  between  black  and  red  ink 
on  the  year-end  financial  statement.  In  New 
England  the  race  tracks  have  been  inordinately 
successful  in  winning  the  good  will  of  the  right 
people. 

In  the  dawn  of  New  England  racing,  a  vitriolic 
gentleman  named  Walter  O'Hara  made  the  mis- 
take of  believing  that  he  could  run  his  new 
tac  ing  colossus  known  as  Narragairsett  Park  by 
bucking  the  ruling  political  faction.  His  fight 
with  the  politicians,  which  is  remembered  today 
as  the  Great  Racing  War  of  1937,  broke  out 
ostensibly  over  his  refusal  to  submit  to  several 
rulings  of  the  state  horse-racing  commission.  Gov- 
ernor Robert  E.  Ouinn  declared  a  state  of  siege 
and  sent  about  three  hundred  National  Guards- 
men to  surround  the  track  and  close  it  until 
O'Hara  ended  his  insurrection. 

The  O'Hara  fight  attracted  national  attention. 
He  charged  publicly  that  he  "didn't  want  to 
pay  them  [the  politicians]"  and  that  he  "was 
shaken  until  [he]  couldn't  stand  it  any  more."* 
The  offended  politicians  countered  with  a  series 
of  libel  suits  and  criminal  actions.  When  the 
Hack  finally  reopened,  O'Hara's  days  were  num- 
bered.   He  died  soon  alter  in  an  automobile 

•See  pamphlet  by  Professor  Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr., 
"State  House  vs.  Pent  House,"  Providence,  R.  I.,  WW. 


accident,  a  thoroughly  defeated  and  bankrupt 
battler. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  O'Hara  incident,  the 
public  obtained  its  first  real  look  into  the  rela- 
tionship between  politicians  and  racing  profits. 
A  federal  grand  jury,  directed  by  a  young  U.  S. 
Attorney  named  J.  Howard  McGrath,  did  not 
ignore  O'Hara's  charges  of  payoffs  and  an  in- 
vestigation ensued.  Four  politicians  of  both 
major  political  parties,  including  an  early 
political  sponsor  of  McGrath,  were  indicted 
under  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  when 
witnesses  testified  that  nearly  $100,000  had  been 
paid  by  the  track  to  local  politicians  as  "cam- 
paign contributions."  The  indictments  were 
later  thrown  out  of  court  because  of  a  techni- 
cality arising  from  the  presence  of  an  unauthor- 
ized person  in  the  grand  jury  room.  McGrath 
did  not  push  the  matter  further. 

Today  there  are  no  longer  any  hit-or-miss  pay- 
offs. The  flaws  which  allowed  politicians  to  be 
subjected  to  prosecution  in  1937  have  now  been 
mended.  The  only  troops  standing  around  the 
race  tracks  today  are  the  servicemen  lined  up 
at  the  wagering  windows.  Along  with  unparal- 
leled prosperity,  the  New  England  race  tracks  are 
basking  in  an  atmosphere  of  unparalleled  self- 
confidence.  In  1954  I  made  an  intensive  three- 
month  newspaper  investigation  and  I  discovered 
several  clues  on  how  this  may  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

PLUMS    FOR    THE  FAITHFUL 

THE  survey  revealed  that  most  horse-  and 
dog-racing  tracks  in  New  England  permit 
their  payrolls  to  be  used  as  a  gigantic  political 
patronage  plum  which  makes  it  possible  for  key 
party  leaders  in  the  three  racing  states  to  fill 
about  $1,000,000  worth  of  jobs  in  a  year.  At 
most  tracks  this  patronage  operation  is  down  to 
a  highly  refined  quota  system  with  many  politi- 
cians jealously  guarding  their  job  allotments. 

"None  of  the  senators  or  representatives  has 
the  same  allotment  of  track  jobs,"  William  J.  H. 
Rowan,  a  Democratic  state  representative  from 
Revere,  Massachusetts,  explained  to  me.  "And 
no  representative  or  senator  is  supposed  to  know 
what  the  other  man  is  getting."  As  for  himself, 
Rowan  said,  he  received  a  little  less  than  eight 
jobs  at  Wonderland  Dog  Track  in  Revere  while 
Suffolk  Downs  in  East  Boston  did  "the  best  they 
could." 

Elsewhere  in  the  area,  the  story  was  similar. 
Walter  O'Brien,  then  chairman  of  the  Raynham 
Board  of  Selectmen,  whose  town  collects  taxes 
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from  and  polices  the  Massasoit  Greyhound  Rac- 
ing Association  track,  told  Providence  Journal 
reporter,  Robert  W.  Burke,  that  he  and  two 
other  selectmen  were  allotted  sixty  jobs  at  the 
Raynham  track  in  one  year.  Edward  R.  White, 
Jr.,  then  mayor  of  Revere,  told  me  that  a  Revere 
councilman  receives  four  jobs  a  year  to  sponsor 
at  the  dog  track  while  his  own  flat  allotment 
from  Suffolk  was  three  jobs,  two  of  them  inferior. 
Earl  Smith,  then  chairman  of  the  three-man 
Board  of  Selectmen  at  Dighton,  home  of  the 
Taunton  Dog  Track,  said  he  was  down  for  six 
jobs  at  the  dog  track. 

The  pressure  of  demands  on  the  track  for 
patronage  has  become  so  great  that  one  cha- 
grined Taunton  councilman,  Joseph  Jacinto,  de- 
scribed the  state  of  affairs  as  follows: 

"Things  are  so  tight  that  a  councilman  has  to 
get  a  state  representative  as  a  sponsor."  He 
added  that  while  his  office  carried  some  prestige 
in  past  years,  he  had  to  seek  the  aid  of  a  state 
representative  on  this  particular  year  in  applying 
for  his  job  at  Raynham  Park. 

My  own  conservative  estimate  is  that  85  per 
cent  of  the  persons  who  share  in  the  combined 
track  payroll  of  $4,500,000  in  the  three  states  are 
placed  in  their  jobs  one  year  or  another  by  a 
political  sponsor.  Since  many  of  the  workers 
keep  returning  year  after  year,  the  diminishing 
number  of  jobs  available  for  patronage  has 
caused  such  a  hardship  on  Massachusetts  legis- 
lators that  they  passed  a  law  in  1954  making  it 
a  crime  for  a  public  official  to  attempt  to  use 
his  influence  in  landing  a  track  job.  While  such 
a  law  could  conceivably  strike  a  blow  at  the 
patronage  system,  its  practical  use  is  simply  to 
give  it  some  order.  As  one  legislator  described 
it,  "Now  we  can  say  'no'  to  some  of  our  constitu- 
ents without  losing  a  vote." 

WHILE  the  patronage  system  greatly  enhances 
the  power  and  prestige  of  the  donor,  it  does  not 
necessarily  enrich  his  pocketbook.  Some  poli- 
ticians, it  appears,  prefer  to  get  their  due  directly 
and  in  cash.  Many  tracks  show  no  hesitancy  in 
obliging.  I  found  that  scores  of  public  officials 
with  duties  involving  official  decisions  affecting 
the  tracks  were  on  the  payrolls  for  salaries  total- 
ing well  over  $150,000  in  the  three  states.  There 
were  some  thirty-three  legislators  on  the  payroll 
in  New  Hampshire,  ten  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
numerous  councilmen,  selectmen,  and  tax  asses- 
sors in  Massachusetts.  In  1953  in  Salem,  New 
Hampshire,  the  entire  Board  of  Selectmen,  who 
govern  the  town  where  Rockingham  Park  is 
located,  was  on  the  racing  plant's  payroll. 


The  race-track  gravy  train  runs  still  one  more 
section.  This  dispenses  the  so-called  "fringe 
benefits,"  such  as  expense-paid  weekend  yacht 
trips,  free  bars  for  legislators  and  newsmen,  and 
general  promotion.  A  sum  well  over  a  million 
dollars  is  spent  in  the  racing  states  this  way.  In 
a  typical  year,  Suffolk  Downs,  the  largest  of  the 
flat  tracks,  lays  out  about  $225,000  for  advertis- 
ing and  public  relations.  This  is  topped, 
strangely,  by  Wonderland  Dog  Track,  which 
spends  as  much  as  $246,000  in  a  typical  season. 
Keeping  apace,  the  Massasoit  Greyhound  Asso- 
ciation, which  operates  Raynham,  chalked  off 
$21,755.08  in  one  year  for  a  yacht  expense  alone. 
Raynham  has  no  port. 

Perhaps  the  pace-setter  in  the  benevolent  treat- 
ment of  public  officials  has  been  Rockingham 
Park.  During  the  biennial  legislative  session  in 
recent  years,  the  track  maintained  a  free  bar- 
room for  New  Hampshire's  423  legislators  in  a 
hotel  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  State 
House  in  Salem.  When  Barry  T.  Mines  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Taxpayers  Federation  explored 
the  situation,  the  track  took  the  position  that 
it  had  tried  to  cut  off  the  liquor  but  that  un- 
named pressure  forced  it  to  keep  the  alcohol 
flowing.  It  probably  is  no  coincidence  that  up 
until  last  year  New  Hampshire  enjoyed  one  of 
the  lowest  pari-mutuel  taxes  in  the  country  and 
the  track's  take  was  one  of  the  highest  in  pro- 
portion to  the  state's  share.  Of  the  11.5  per  cent 
tax  taken  from  each  bet,  only  5  per  cent  went 
to  the  state.  In  Rhode  Island  the  cut  is  13.5  per 
cent  with  7  per  cent  for  the  state  and  6.5  per 
cent  for  the  track,  while  Massachusetts  has  a 
14  per  cent  take,  divided  equally.  A  citizens' 
committee  in  New  Hampshire,  after  a  vigorous 
fight,  finally  asked  the  legislature  last  year  to  up 
the  state's  bite  of  the  tax  from  5  per  cent  to 
6  per  cent.  The  bill  passed.  The  free  bar  for 
legislators  also  closed  down. 

One  striking  thing  about  the  bonds  between 
the  race  tracks  and  the  elected  or  appointed 
public  servants  is  the  apparent  lack  of  any  pain 
of  conscience.  Of  the  dozens  of  track-working 
officials  that  I  talked  to,  none  saw  any  conflict 
of  interest  in  his  dual  role.  One  tax  assessor,  for 
example,  could  see  nothing  wrong  in  picking 
up  his  pay  check  from  the  track  one  day  and 
then  dropping  by  the  next  to  make  a  tax  assess- 
ment. None  of  the  legislators  conceded  that  it 
might  be  possible  that  the  benefits  they  reaped 
from  the  track  could  possibly  influence  their 
voting  on  one  of  the  many  issues  that  affect 
legalized  betting.  Even  after  national  publicity 
generated  by  news  stories  appearing  in  the 
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Journal-Bulletin  and  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, few  if  any  track-working  officials  changed 
their  ways.  In  fact,  the  number  of  New  Hamp- 
shire legislators  employed  at  Rockingham  rose 
from  thirty-three  in  1953  to  forty-four  in  1955. 

I  have  not  found  one  public  official  who  volun- 
tarily divested  himself  of  his  financial  or  other 
tics  with  the  race  tracks.  Nor  have  I  heard  of 
a  single  instance  in  which  a  track-serving  New 
England  public  official  failed  of  re-election  or 
was  removed  from  his  job  because  of  his  connec- 
tions with  the  racing  interests. 

SPORTING  FRIENDS 

WHY,  you  might  ask,  do  the  people  put 
up  with  it?  The  answer  to  this  is  com- 
plex. Race  tracks  apparently  have  a  way  of 
making  friends  among  newspapermen  as  well  as 
legislators,  tax  assessors,  and  police  chiefs.  Some 
twenty-five  newsmen  of  varying  degrees  of  im- 
portance—representing nearly  all  of  the  Boston 
press— were  paid  about  $30,000  by  race  tracks 
in  1953.  All  of  the  principal  dog  and  horse 
tracks  in  the  area  shelled  out  money  for  the 
newspapermen,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
Rhode  Island  racing  plants,  on  which  no  in- 
formation is  available. 

Coincidentally,  perhaps,  few  stories  unfavor- 
able to  the  tracks  are  ever  brought  to  the 
reader's  attention.  It  could  be  possible  that  the 
newspaperman  who  likes  the  tracks  well  enough 
to  accept  gratuities  develops  an  unconscious  re- 
luctance to  crusade  against  politicians  who 
appear  to  be  "in  the  bag."  It  is  also  possible  that 
even  knowing  the  full  story,  citizens  are  not 
concerned  about  changing  it.  Nevertheless, 
many  newspapers  have  re-examined  their  policies 
as  a  result  of  the  unsavory  publicity  in  the  few 
exceptional  papers,  and  many  reporters  have 
silently  dropped  off  the  racing  payrolls.  A  nota- 
ble exception  is  one  acid-penned  Boston  colum- 
nist who  is  still  director  of  publicity  at  Rocking- 
ham Park  for  about  $5,000  per  annum. 

If  the  effects  of  the  racing  boom  disturb  the 
student  of  good  government,  he  is  not  as  un- 
happy as  the  legitimate  horse  player,  the  man 
who  looks  upon  betting  as  a  science.  This  species 
is  now  a  vanishing  minority  at  the  New  Eng- 
land tracks,  perhaps  because  of  the  suspicion 
that  horse  doping  is  not  uncommon  and  may  be 
even  prevalent.  Frequently,  stable  hands,  dis- 
gruntled horse  players,  and  so-called  "friends 
of  the  sport"  have  come  to  me  and  asked  that 
the  alleged  widespread  use  of  the  hypodermic 
needle  be  exposed. 


It  has  always  been  pretty  difficult  to  place 
any  strong  confidence  in  such  prejudiced  re- 
ports of  "hopped  horses"  that  ran  way  out  of 
form,  but  recently  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr. 
John  McA.  Kater,  former  chief  scientist  for  the 
Thoroughbred  Racing  Protective  Bureau,  pub- 
licly supported  those  rumors.  In  1947,  a  mysteri- 
ous epidemic  wiped  out  about  eighty  horses  at 
New  England  tracks.  The  fatal  disease  was  then 
diagnosed  as  "swamp  fever."  However,  Dr.  Kater 
theorized  recently  in  a  signed  article  in  Life 
that  dirty  horse-doping  needles  might  well  have 
brought  on  the  disaster. 

"Swamp  fever  always  exists  in  the  South,"  he 
wrote.  "Especially  among  farm  mules  in  the 
marshlands  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi it  is  commonplace.  But  the  disease  never 
reaches  epidemic  proportions  .  .  .  much  like 
malaria  in  human  beings,  swamp  fever  is  ordi- 
narily transmitted  from  blood  stream  to  blood 
stream,  as  by  a  mosquito  or  housefly.  Cotdd 
something  have  been  helping  nature  along  at 
the  New  England  tracks?" 

Dr.  Kater  pointed  out  that  nearly  one  gelding 
in  three  came  down  with  the  disease.  "But 
among  the  ungelded  colts  and  horses  the  pro- 
portion was  only  one  out  of  eight.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  geldings  were  being  doped  more  than 
the  others  and  the  disease  was  at  least  in  part 
spread  by  unsterilized  doping  needles." 

NEWS  stories  and  several  indictments  showing 
that  a  good  number  of  the  region's  races  are 
"fixed"  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  quality  of  the  horses  galloping  in  New  Eng- 
land has  been  on  a  steady  decline  since  the 
late  'thirties.  Name  stables  no  longer  enter 
there,  except  to  ship  a  horse  or  so  up  for  a 
special-purse  event.  The  line-up  in  the  daily 
nine-card  bills  is  chosen  from  a  tired  lot  of  about 
nine  hundred  nags  which  race  steadily  through 
the  sleet  of  March,  the  mud  of  April,  and  on 
through  the  heat  of  summer  until  the  snow 
falls  in  December.  The  "regulars"  run  with  only 
three  or  four  days'  rest.  Needless  to  say,  for  many 
years  New  England  horse  races  have  not  set  a 
single  record  of  national  interest. 

As  soon  as  the  form  player  quits  in  disgust 
and  moves  along  to  more  predictable  territory, 
his  place  in  the  grandstand  is  filled  by  a  species 
of  track  follower  known  as  the  "smart  money 
bettor."  This  is  the  lover  of  the  sport  who  u  ;iits 
for  the  sign  that  "the  fix  is  in"  belore  he  steps 
up  to  the  $50  window.  Little  real  effort  is  made 
in  New  England  to  sweep  its  tracks  clear  of  these 
"sportsmen."  Consequently,  many  of  them  ob- 
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tain  racing  licenses,  even  though  their  pasts  make 
them  amenable  to  the  brand  of  illegal  conspira- 
cies that  true  racing  men  detest. 

A  few  years  ago  I  noted  that  Joe  "Blondy" 
Simonelli,  a  one-time  Providence  public  enemy, 
was  a  daily  visitor  at  the  local  tracks  and  showed 
all  the  signs  of  having  run  into  an  era  of  great 
prosperity.  Checking,  I  discovered  that  he  had 
held  both  a  trainer's  and  owner's  licenses  which 
afforded  him  access  to  the  stables.  When  I  dug 
out  his  original  application,  f  found  that  his 
character  references  were  furnished  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Providence  city  council  and  by  a 
Democratic  floor  leader  in  the  state  legislature. 
In  a  show  of  confidence,  he  had  answered  "No" 
to  a  question  on  the  owner's  application  which 
inquired  whether  the  applicant  had  a  criminal 
record.  When  we  ran  a  news  story  which  pointed 
out  that  "Blondy"  had  been  jailed  three  times, 
convicted  on  six  different  occasions,  and  seized 
by  police  about  forty  times,  the  racing  commis- 
sion finally  decided  to  cut  him  from  its  list  of 
accredited  horsemen. 

Similarly,  a  Boston  mobster,  convicted  for  the 
possession  of  narcotics,  possession  of  dynamite, 
and  attempting  to  bribe  an  officer,  was  carried  in 
good  standing  until  the  racing  commission  read 
about  him  in  the  newspaper.  And  an  old  buddy 
of  Sam  "Golfbag"  Hunt,  the  Capone  mobster 
who  carried  his  gun  where  most  people  pack  their 
mashies,  started  racing  his  own  horses  in  New 
England.  He  would  be  out  there  cheering  them 
home  today  had  not  the  newspapers  read  the  rec- 
ord on  him. 

If  the  undesirable  breed  of  track  follower  con- 
fined his  operations  to  the  racing  plants,  few  peo- 
ple would  concern  themselves.  Once  attracted  by 
the  friendly  political  climate,  however,  the  per- 
sons of  unsavory  background  tend  to  put  down 
roots  and  the  neighborhood  is  forced  to  share  the 
discomforts  of  their  company. 

RACING    BY  FLOODLIGHT 

\\  /HATEVER  the  woes,  the  racing 
VV  boom  keeps  rolling  on  in  New  England, 
setting  attendance  and  betting  records.  In  1955, 
the  total  amount  of  track  revenue  set  another 
high  mark.  The  three  main  racing  states  har- 
vested 519,519,855,  with  Massachusetts  taking  in 
$10,726,299;  Rhode  Island,  $6,598,651;  and  New 
Hampshire,  $2,194,905.   This  amounts  to  about 

3.2  per  cent  of  the  state  budget  in  Massachusetts, 

5.3  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire,  and  about  6.5 
per  cent  in  Rhode  Island.  The  states  have 
learned  to  depend  on  this  income  and  there  is  no 
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question  that  some  radical  new  taxation  would 
have  to  be  levied^  should  the  race  tracks  stop 
running  for  one  reason  or  another. 

Meanwhile,  racing  promoters  are  doing  their 
best  to  build  the  revenue  still  higher.  They  are 
constantly  trying  to  prolong  the  already  extended 
racing  season,  and  Narragansett  Park  even  at- 
tempted to  stretch  out  the  racing  day.  During 
the  late,  late  meet  in  1955  the  track  attempted  to 
cram  in  another  race  by  using  a  floodlight  to 
help  the  horses  find  their  way  home  through  the 
evening  darkness.  It  was  too  much  for  the  bet- 
tors, and  the  idea  was  temporarily  dropped. 

While  crowds  have  been  flocking  in  to  cheer 
the  thoroughbreds  and  greyhounds,  the  attend- 
ance at  other  spectator  sports  in  New  England 
has  diminished.  Gone  are  professional  football 
and  baseball  teams  in  Rhode  Island.  The  only 
pro  team  still  in  action  there  is  an  American 
League  hockey  team  in  Providence,  which  plays 
when  the  track  isn't  running.  Boston  has  lost  .its 
major-league  professional  football  team,  the 
Yanks.  When  the  Boston  Braves  of  the  National 
Baseball  League  deserted  the  Hub  for  Milwaukee 
a  few  years  ago,  there  was  little  question  that 
owner  Lou  Perini  was  driven  out  of  town— in 
part,  at  least— by  the  sight  of  crowds  piling  into 
Suffolk  Downs  while  his  Braves  played  to  empty 
stadiums.  Last  fall  Joe  Cronin,  general  manager 
of  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  bought  a  West  Coast 
franchise.  Arthur  Daley  of  the  New  York  Times, 
among  others,  speculated  that  Cronin  has  a  long- 
range  plan  in  mind  to  move  the  Boston  Red  Sox. 
Cronin  denied  it,  for  the  record,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  he  too  reads  the  betting  attendance 
figures. 

Where  or  when  the  boom  will  stop  rolling  is 
uncertain.  A  month  rarely  passes  without  agita- 
tion for  a  new  track  somewhere  in  New  England. 
In  1955,  serious  threats  were  made  to  promote 
harness  tracks  in  Narragansett,  Westerly,  and 
Johnston,  all  in  Rhode  Island.  Similar  cam- 
paigns for  dog  tracks  were  launched  in  Manches- 
ter, New  Hampshire;  Pelham,  Massachusetts; 
and  other  towns.  At  this  writing,  serious  agita- 
tion for  a  track  is  under  way  in  the  historic 
little  Massachusetts  town  of  Sturbridge.  Citizens' 
groups  who  feel  there  is  already  enough  rac- 
ing are  constantly  on  the  defensive.  They 
have  been  successful  in  beating  down  nearly  all 
of  the  recent  attempts  to  install  new  tracks  but 
the  fight  is  tiring.  Their  big  hope  is  that  the 
ruling  political  powers  themselves  will  eventually 
realize  by  one  lesson  or  another  that  racing  can 
reach  a  saturation  point.  But  at  this  point,  hope 
of  reform  is  only  a  jDhantom  at  the  race  track. 


Not  so  Rotten  in  Denmark 


DENMARK  is  quite  a  small,  ordinary, 
agricultural  country  and  why  the  rest  of 
the  world  should  be  interested  in  it  no  one 
really  knows.  I  personally  consider  that  Shake- 
speare has  given  us  an  excessive  amount  of  pub- 
licity. Hamlet,  the  melancholy  Dane,  is  part  of 
the  ordinary  education  of  everyone  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world,  and  "Something  is  rotten  in 
the  state  of  Denmark"  has  eternal  validity.  The 
first  time  you  hear  this  remark  about  your 
mother  country  you  are  apt  to  find  it  rather 
embarrassing,  but  on  second  thought  it  is  just 
that  stimulating  testimony  from  an  immortal 
calculated  to  create  an  atmosphere  and  make  you 
want  to  go  there.  For  living,  declining;  and 
finally  rotting  are  three  closely  related  stages  of 
human  existence  of  interest  to  all  mankind  be- 
cause they  themselves  are  mortal.  What  are 
wine,  cheese,  and  game  without  a  touch  of  rot- 
tenness? 

I  do  not  know  how  much  was  written  about 
our  country  before  Hamlet,  his  father's  ghost, 
and  his  incestuous  family  added  fame  and  glory 
to  the  name  of  Denmark,  but  in  the  last  four 


centuries  there  have  appeared  so  many  valuable 
and  unreadable  books  on  the  subject  that  they 
would  fill  the  whole  of  that  library  in  Alexandria 
which  the  Caliph  Omar  had  destroyed.  Inci- 
dentally, though  he  has  been  much  blamed  for 
this,  it  was  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

Even  without  all  the  literature  on  the  subject 
and  the  efforts  of  Shakespeare,  Americans  should 
be  well  aware  of  Denmark's  existence.  York  is 
supposed  to  be  a  name  of  Danish  origin,  derived 
from  Jorvik.  When  New  York  was  still  New 
Amsterdam  no  less  than  a  tenth  of  its  inhabitants 
were  Danes.  At  that  time  thousands  of  Danes 
were  living  in  the  Netherlands  and  many  of  them 
tried  their  fortune  in  the  New  World.  Jonas 
Bronck  was  one  of  them  and  his  name  is  per- 
petuated in  the  Bronx  district,  the  Bronx  Park, 
and  Bronxville,  not  forgetting  of  course  the 
Bronx  cocktail  and  the  Bronx  cheei ' 

I  might  tell  you  about  Hans  Andersen,  the 
writer  of  fairy  tales  whose  name  belongs  with 
that  of  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  or 
Danny  Kaye.  People  of  every  race  and  religion 
have  found  pleasure  in  Andersen's  world  of 
fantasy.    He  began   by  writing  for  grownups 
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but  he  came  to  accept  a  public  of  children— some 
of  whom  later  perhaps  come  as  tourists  to  Den- 
mark and  recognize  the  statue  of  the  unforget- 
table Little  Mermaid  who  dips  her  tail  in  the 
water  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Copenhagen. 
They  recognize,  too,  "The  Tin  Soldier"  who 
stands  guard  outside  the  king's  palace  and,  in  a 
pocket  edition,  marches  in  the  Lilliputian  army 
led  by  a  teen-age  drum  major  when  it  parades  in 
Tivoli,  Copenhagen's  world-famous  amusement 
park. 

Or  1  might  talk  about  Soren  Kierkegaard  who 
lias  the  world  enmeshed  in  the  thorny,  impene- 
trable hedge  of  his  philosophy:  or  about  our  own 
Einstein,  the  physicist  Niels  Bohr:  or  about  the 
co  operative  movement  and  our  achievements  in 
the  field  of  soil  cultivation  and  cattle  breeding 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  Or  about  our  menhirs 
and  dolmens  and  ancient  Viking  burial  places, 
our  historic  castles  and  lovely  views,  our  post- 
men in  their  red  uniforms  and  the  black  chim- 
ney sweeps  who  wear  top  hats,  and  our  famous 
sense  of  humor,  which  I  personally  fail  to  appre- 
ciate especially  when  listening  to  the  very  popu- 
lar humorous  broadcasts  of  the  Danish  State 
Radio. 

But  instead  of  any  more  of  these  dry  facts 
about  Denmark  I  will  try  to  tell  you  a  little 
about  our  simple,  everyday  life. 


WE    ARE    NOT  UNDERFED 

WE  DANES  live  to  all  appearances  in  a 
snug  and  ideal  little  community.  A  wide- 
awake tax  department  sees  to  it  that  there  is  no 
great  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
worker  and  his  boss,  except  that  the  latter  does 
not  live  for  so  long.  Statistics  do  not  reveal 
whether  this  is  due  to  the  sleepless  nights  he 
suffers  so  that  the  pay  envelopes  are  ready  every 
Friday  or  to  the  big  dinners  he  has  to  eat  on  the 
firm.  But  I  can  well  imagine  that,  during  a  strike, 
our  employers  envy  their  Soviet  colleagues  who 
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play  about  with  Five  Year  Plans  and  overenthusi- 
astic  Stakhanovites. 

In  Russia  the  very  thought  of  a  strike  would 
be  settled  by  the  raising  of  a  commissar's  eye- 
brow, the  factory  workers  would  be  sent  to 
Siberia,  while  the  directors  and  highly  paid  engi- 
neers would  take  a  holiday  and  live  on  the  tax- 
free  interest  of  their  government  bonds.  But 
Denmark  is  a  little  country  and  all  classes  live 
peacefully  together.  During  the  recent  strike 
of  metalworkers,  seamen,  and  other  laborers, 
what  remains  of  the  upper  classes  drove  up  in 
their  cars— while  the  common  people  came  on 
their  scooters— and  queued  up  in  front  of  the 
gasoline  pumps.  All  of  them  brought  empty  cans 
with  them  so  as  to  be  able  to  hoard  as  much  gas 
as  possible  for  their  picnic  excursions  as  soon  as 
this  country-wide  catastrophe  fell  upon  us.  We 
are  in  all  respects  a  homogeneous  people  among 
whom  "few  have  too  much  and  fewer  too  little," 
as  Bishop  Grundtvig,  the  founder  of  the  Danish 
Folk  High  Schools  movement,  said  one  hundred 
years  ago  without  perhaps  having  foreseen  that 
this  ambiguous  remark  of  his  would  one  day  be 
applied  to  gasoline. 

In  Denmark  a  man  is  not  quite  on  an  informal 
footing  with  his  boss.  The  boss  will  not  say  to 
him:  "Hans,  my  boy,  you're  hired!"  On  the 
other  hand  neither  can  he  say  to  him  without  the 
slightest  warning,  but  in  the  same  hearty  man- 
ner, "Hans,  my  boy,  you're  fired!"  Danes  are 
snobs,  and  they  like  titles.  Even  death  does  not 
separate  them  from  their  titles,  for  they  are 
engraved  on  their  tombstones.  Take  your  hat 
off  and  address  your  chief  as  "Mr.  Director"  or 
"'Mr.  State  Councilor"  and  you  are  sure  of  get- 
ting your  three  months'  notice  when  the  time 
comes. 

We  are  told  that  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
population  live  on  the  edge  of  starvation.  Im- 
partial observers  consider  that  the  Danes  belong 
to  the  lucky  third  which  does  not  suffer  this  fate. 
Our  Board  of  Health,  however,  thinks  that  all 
Danes  are  too  fat  by  the  time  they  reach  the 
age  of  forty,  except  those  who  have  got  ulcers 
In  eating  and  drinking  too  much.  A  woman 
justifies  her  existence  if  she  carries  out  her  most 
important  duty— to  attend  to  the  national  stom- 
ach. Perhaps  we  do  not  read  as  much  Shelley, 
Keats,  Walt  Whitman,  and  Eliot  as  we  should, 
but  this  does  nof  mean  we  do  not  appreciate 
the  poetry  of  life.  Only  an  incurable  materialist 
could  fail,  for  example,  to  see  poetry  in  the 
Smorrebrodsseddel,  the  long  list  of  open  sand- 
wiches that  you  will  find  at  nearly  every  Danish 
restaurant.  And  the  bigger  it  is  the  better! 
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It  consists  of  slic  es  of  generously  buttered  black 
rye  bread  copiously  mounted  with  a  world  of 
delicacies— many  varieties  of  herring,  baby 
shrimps  crowded  into  the  shape  of  pyramids, 
pink  smoked  salmon  contrasting  delectably  with 
greenish  Limfjords  oysters,  all  the  nicest  shell- 
fish anyone  could  wish  to  meet.  Glasses  of  snaps, 
the  Danish  firewater,  sparkle  on  the  table  like 
live  diamonds.  There  is  a  dessert  made  of  burnt 
sugar  and  the  buttered  crumbs  of  carameled 
black  bread,  filled  with  mulberry  jam  and  cov- 
ered with  whipped  cream.  It  is  called  "peasant 
girl  with  veil."  You  do  not  see  it  any  too  often— 
maybe  our  women  folk  are  deteriorating  like 
everything  else— but  if  you  do  happen  to  come 
across  it  you  will  know  what  an  Andersen  fairy 
tale  told  by  Lucullus  is  like. 

Whether  you  have  been  to  a  party,  to  the 
theater  (one  always  has  something 
to  eat  after  the  show),  or  spent  the 
weekend  in  a  Danish  home,  Danes 
will  always  ask  you:  "And  what 
did  you  have  to  eat?"  When  we 
go  on  a  vacation  we  do  not  hunt, 
or  fish,  or  indulge  in  similar  sports 
—we  eat. 

When  your  wife  is  ill  in  bed  and 
you  call  the  doctor  the  first  thing 
he  will  ask  you  is:  "But  how  do  you 
manage  about  getting  anything  to 
eat?"  The  Dane  always  lets  his  wife 
serve  him.  She  puts  the  cream  and 
sugar  into  his  coffee  and  hands  it 
to  him,  whereupon  he  is  sure  to 
ask:  "Have  you  stirred  it?"  He 
would  not  offend  her  by  interfer- 
ing with  her  work.   Far  from  it. 

GIRLS    LIKE    DANISH  APPLES 

ID  O  N  '  T  know  whether  Danish  women  eat 
as  much  as  their  men  folk,  but  if  they  do  it 
suits  them  better.  Certainly  some  of  them  look 
rather  like  cheerful  lumps  of  Danish  pastry. 
But  on  the  whole  the  girls  are  products  of  the 
Danish  weather,  which  is  the  best  in  the  world 
because  it  is  so  very  variable.  It  feels  no  obliga- 
tion always  to  be  fine  and  sunny.  It  is  just 
like  an  unstable  share— you  have  to  be  glad  as 
long  as  it's  favorable.  No  other  city  has  any- 
thing like  the  Copenhagen  girls  on  their  bicycles, 
when  the  wind  lifts  their  skirts  and  reveals 
their  shapely  legs  pumping  away  at  the  pedals 
like  pistons.  They  do  not  remind  you  of  Cali- 
fornia apples,  which  are  big,  red,  and  without 
flaw,    but   rather   of   Gravensteins   or  Coxes 


Orange,  products  of  the  wind  and  tempest,  sun 
and  storm,  which  are  ever-present  in  our  towns 
by  the  sea.  The  girls'  frocks  are  light  and  brief 
and  do  not  hamper  their  movements.  Some  of 
their  sisters  from  abroad  are  startled  at  the 
sight,  a  few  are  shocked,  comments  are  heard. 
It  is  said  that  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
so  many  male  tourists  are  fond  of  coming  to 
Denmark.  Others  say  that  short  skirts  are  a 
sign  of  broad-mindedness. 

But  are  Danish  girls  more  flighty  or  broad- 
minded  than  any  others?  True  one  may  some- 
times doubt  whether  nuns  have  legs.  On  the 
other  hand  yards  of  material  went  into  the 
skirts,  petticoats,  pantaloons,  and  other  unmen- 
tionables of  Catherine  the  Great,  and  she  was 
by  no  means  proper.  And  it  was  the  same 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  age  of  elegance,  down 


to  the  Victorian  age,  the  period  of  the  grandes 
cocottes.  Virtue,  chastity,  and  immorality  do 
not  depend  upon  the  length  and  voluminous- 
ness  of  skirts  but  upon  the  spirit  within  them. 
However  the  fact  remains  that  as  far  as  can 
be  established  Danish  women  give  birth  to 
children  just  like  the  women  of  other  countries. 
They  become  the  mothers  of  golden-haired  boys 
with  pink  apple  cheeks,  blue  eyes,  and  the  ador- 
able awkward  movements  of  young  puppies. 
You  feel  you  could  eat  them,  and  when  they 
grow  up  into  quite  ordinary  Danes  you  regret 
that  you  did  not. 

In  Copenhagen  you  will  notice  that  the  girls, 
their  skirts  blowing  in  the  wind,  hold  bunches 
of  flowers  next  to  their  hearts.  Everywhere  in 
the  country  you  will  see  flowerpots  in  the  win- 
dows of  the  houses,  behind  the  neat  patterned 
curtains.  Even  in  the  smallest  fisherman's  cottage 
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on  the  rough  and  sandy  west  coast  you  will  find 
flowers,  carefully  tended.  In  no  other  country 
do  you  find  such  a  love  of  flowers  as  in  Den- 
mark. 

Americans  who  are  used  to  flowers  in  white 
boxes  like  coffins— that  would  be  sacrilegious  in 
Denmark— admire  our  Copenhagen  flower  shops 
and  the  splendid  flower  beds  in  the  parks. 
There  is  a  gardener  in  every  one  of  us.  Men 
elsewhere  underestimate  the  value  of  flowers  in 
the  battle  of  the  sexes.  Danish  love  affairs 
blossom  in  blossoms. 


CASTLE  KRONBORG.  ELSINORE 
WHERE    HAMLET  LIVED 

IN  SPITE  of  its  democratic  traditions  Den- 
mark is  the  oldest  kingdom  in  Europe.  As 
proof  of  this  you  have  only  to  visit  Roskilde 
cathedral  where  thirty-six  of  our  kings  and 
queens  lie  buried.  This  cathedral  with  the  in- 
credibly slender  columns  which  bear  its  arches 
is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
While  I  was  still  a  boy  my  belief  in  monarchy 
as  an  institution  received  a  severe  blow  when 
I  discovered  that  it  was  not  the  fine  footman 
in  the  cocked  hat  sitting  on  the  box  who  was 
the  king,  but  the  quite  ordinary-looking  little 
man  inside  the  carriage.  Ever  since  then  I  have 
been  tired  of  hearing  kings  use  the  words  "My 
people"  in  their  proclamations  and  mottoes. 
This  makes  me  the  king's  property,  and  as  I 
have  lived  under  three  kings  I  have  been  handed 
down  twice.  My  advanced  age  may  have  given 


me  the  value  of  an  antique,  but  it  has  not 
increased  my  self-respect  to  be  thus  passed  from 
hand  to  hand. 

On  principle,  I  am  against  being  inherited 
and  I  cannot  see  that  it  improves  matters  at 
all  that,  according  to  the  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  1953,  princesses  can  in  the  future 
take  over  the  management  of  the  country  so 
that  next  time  I  shall  pass  into  the  hands  of 
a  woman.  I  prefer  that  people,  whatever  their 
sex,  make  their  way  in  some  other  line  of  busi- 
ness than  their  father's.  Not  that  I  have  any- 
thing against  those  whose  prop- 
erty I  have  successively  been.  I 
have  known  none  of  them  per- 
sonally and  so  have  no  reason  for 
disliking  them.  Moreover  I  in 
practice  acquiesce  to  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  which  has  roots 
far  back  in  the  history  of  Den- 
mark. And  I  can  reassure  the 
royal  house  that  I  have  no  inten- 
tion whatsoever  of  joining  the 
ranks  of  the  republicans. 

Anyone  A\  ho  has  seen  what  has 
happened  in  the  last  generation 
cannot  help  realizing  that  idols 
are  as  necessary  to  mankind  as 
the  air  they  breathe.  Lenin,  Mus- 
solini, Hitler,  and  Stalin  have  all 
in  their  turn  been  made  gods. 
They  have  been  worshiped, 
idolized,  murdered,  dethroned, 
and  embalmed  like  the  pharaohs 
and  the  Roman  emperors.  The  religion  of 
a  totalitarian  state  is  not  kindly;  it  is  in- 
tolerant and  tyrannical  as  overzealous  piety 
always  is. 

In  democratic  countries  our  idols  are  the 
heroes  of  the  air,  football  players,  Italian  film 
stars,  and  Grace  Kelly,  who  married  the  Prince 
of  Monaco.  Certainly  these  last  do  bring  to 
religion  a  dash  of  earthly  sweetness  as  well 
as  the  most  divinely  voluptuous  curves,  but, 
though  the  worship  of  film  stars  is  not  as 
dangerous  as  kissing  the  boots  of  those  men 
who  in  lawless  states  of  every  age  represent 
the  party  in  power,  it  does  much  to  promote 
the  general  idiocy  of  life  on  earth.  Thus  the 
question  arises  whether  a  hereditary  dynasty 
is  not  the  most  pleasant  means  of  canalizing 
mankind's  urge  for  self-abasement,  and  a  mon- 
archy with  its  wings  clipped  the  best  medicine 
for  neutralizing  the  unbridled  human  need  for 
subjection. 

That,  anyway,  is  how  things  have  been  ar- 
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ranged  in  Denmark  for  about  the  last  thousand 
years,  Mine  Harold  Bluetooth  and  Sweyn  Fork- 
beard  added  color  to  the  time  of  the  Vikings. 
We  cannot  compete  in  antiquity,  culture,  and 
wickedness  with  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  or  Gali- 
lee, but  we  can  show  you  in  our  National 
Museum  one  of  our  ancestors,  a  four-thousand- 
year-old  nameless  man  A\  ho  has  been  terrifyingly 
well  preserved  in  bogwater,  together  with  the 
rope  he  was  strangled  with.  He,  however,  is  an 
exception,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  can  offer  an 
idyllic  countryside,  Tivoli,  comfort  and  good 
cheer,  and  a  fairy-tale  atmosphere  like  no  other 
country  in  the  world.  And  there  is  Hamlet's 
fortress,  Kronborg,  in  the  seaport  town  of  Hel- 
singor— Shakespeare's  Elsinore. 

We  are  not  so  unpleasantly  inventive  as  the 
rest  of  Europe,  so  most  Americans,  English, 
and  Swedes  (the  last  named  lick  us  unmerci- 
fully at  football  after  we,  in  the  goodness  of 
our  hearts,  have  taught  it  to  them!)  think  that 
we  are  friendly,  helpful,  and  hospitable.  Our 
artistic  achievements  are  much  discussed  and 
praised  locally,  but  when  they  are  exhibited 
south  of  the  Danish  frontier  they  interest  no 
one  and  completely  lose  their  significance.  We 
take  good  care  of  our  buildings,  and  tourists 
who  want  to  pretend  a  little  culture  can  always 
hazard  a  guess  that  any  piece  of  architecture 
which  looks  more  than  two  hundred  years  old 
was  built  by  Christian  IV,  the  Corbusier-King 
of  Denmark  who  died  in  1648.  He  also  provided 
the  material  for  our  national  anthem,  which 
is  very  bloodthirsty  and  has  a  couple  of  thunder- 
ous verses  on  the  price  our  butter  and  bacon 
fetch  on  the  English  market  which  would  be 
very  much  in  keeping  with  the  present  times 
and  should  also  inspire  our  farmers  writh  a  gleam 
of  hope. 


There  is  one  aspect  of  the  Danish  temper 
which  I  think  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
nations  and  which  I  feel  obliged  to  mention 
to  the  credit  of  those  same  people  who  queue 
up  with  their  cans  at  the  gasoline  pumps  in 
order  to  hoard  as  much  as  possible.  Here  I 
must  refrain  from  all  irony  and  speak  of  a 
generosity  which  should  never  be  forgotten.  In 
great  peril  of  their  own  lives  and  liberty  they 
rescued  six  thousand  Danish  Jews  from  the 
clutches  of  the  Gestapo  and  in  motor  boats, 
fishing  smacks,  and  row-boats  got  them  out  of 
occupied  Denmark  and  across  to  neutral  Sweden 
in  October  1943.  It  is  one  of  the  proudest 
chapters  in  this  little  nation's  story,  a  monu- 
ment to  humanity  and  mercy,  an  example  of  that 
milk  of  human  kindness  of  which  Shakespeare 
speaks. 

DENMARK  is  a  poor  country.  It  has  no  coal 
or  iron  and  its  land  is  not  particularly  fertile.  It 
seems  trifling  to  say  this,  however,  since  when 
you  come  up  from  the  south  and  pass  over 
the  frontier  into  Southern  Jutland  it  is  like 
coming  into  an  abundant  garden.  The  corn 
waves  in  the  wind  like  the  yellow  hair  of  the 
girl  who  waves  to  you  from  her  bicycle.  The 
salt  sea  encircles  the  shores.  Xo  other  country 
is  quite  like  Denmark.  The  hills  are  not  big 
but  they  are  covered  with  soft  greensward  like 
a  green  blanket  which  every  Dane  hopes  to  pull 
over  him  when  he  dies. 

"One  would  not  get  much  pleasure  out  of 
life  if  one  did  not  flatter  oneself,"  savs  La 
Rochefoucauld.  If  for  a  fraction  of  a  second 
ignoble  envy  steals  into  the  heart  of  any  Dane, 
the  only  person  he  truly  envies  in  the  world 
is  himself— because  it  is  here  he  was  born  and 
has  his  home. 


Woodrow  Wyatt 

Beaverbrook: 

last  of  the 
Press  Lords 

The  tyrannical  little  Canadian  has  shaken  up 
the  pattern  of  British  life  ...  he 
tried  to  overthrow  Churchill,  and  attacked 
the  Church  in  his  defense  of  a 
princess's  romance  .  .  .  but  his  one  passionate 
ambition  has  always  ended  in  failure. 

LORD  BEAVERBROOK,  who  was 
seventy-seven  on  May  25,  is  the  last  of  the 
old  style  press  lords.  He  exerts  unlimited  control 
over  the  Daily  Express  (circulation  over  four  mil- 
lion), the  Sunday  Express  (circulation  over  three 
and  a  half  million),  the  Evening  Standard  (Lon- 
don's brightest  evening  newspaper),  the  Junior 
Express  (a  weekly  newspaper  for  children  which 
he  has  recently  launched),  the  Glasgow  Evening 
Citizen,  and  numerous  other  publications.  He 
also  has  a  large  publishing  house  which  has  lately, 
to  the  annoyance  of  book  publishers,  expanded 
its  activities  from  pamphlet  selling  to  orthodox 
publishing. 

A  press  lord  is  a  peculiarly  British  institution. 
The  small  geographical  size  of  the  country  means 
that  daily  papers  published  in  London  can  reach 
even  the  most  isolated  places  by  breakfast  time 
the  next  day.  The  first  of  the  press  lords  was 
Lord  Xorthcliffe.  He  realized  that  an  efficiently 
run  London  paper  could  overcome  all  effective 
competition  from  provincial  dailies  and  manipu- 
late politics.  At  his  peak  he  ran  popular  papers 
like  the  Daily  Mail,  acquired  the  majestic  Times, 
and  forced  at  least  one  Prime  Minister  to  resign 
in  favor  of  another  of  his  choice. 


Before  Xorthcliffe  went  mad  and  died  in  1922, 
he  advised  his  chief  executives  to  keep  an  eye 
on  rising  young  Max  Aitken  (Lord  Beaverbrook). 
Lord  Beaverbrook  fully  intended  to  be  heir  to 
Xorthcliffe  in  the  wielding  of  political  power 
through  the  press.  In  this  he  has  failed  except 
for  a  few  brief  moments.  But  he  has  instead 
made  a  powerful  impact  on  the  nonpolitical 
thought  and  life  of  the  nation.  His  newspapers, 
which  have  achieved  even  wider  circulation  than 
Northcliffe's  did,  have  torn  the  Victorian  cob- 
webs off  Britain  and  brought  her  into  the 
twentieth  century.  He  has  provoked  Britons  into 
thinking  forward  and  has  helped  them  to  lessen 
the  dragtide  of  their  past. 

Lord  Xorthcliffe  and  Lord  Beaverbrook  and 
their  lesser  imitators  can  never  be  repeated  in 
Britain.  The  Welfare  State,  with  high  death 
duties  and  heavy  taxation,  has  made  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  capital  needed  too  difficult.  Lord 
Beaverbrook  was  a  millionaire  in  pounds  before 
he  was  thirty.  That  was  mora  than  enough  to 
buy  and  promote  the  Daily  Express  at  the  end  of 
the  first  world  war.  Today,  partly  because  his 
own  and  similarly  popular  newspapers  are  so 
strongly  established,  a  new  national  daily  would 
need  to  start  with  a  capital  of  some  six  million 
pounds  if  it  were  to  survive.  No  individual,  nor 
even  a  combination  of  a  few  individuals,  is  likelv 
again  to  have  so  much  money  to  risk. 

A  press  lord  is  a  strange  being.  His  appeal 
to  the  British  lies  in  his  unconventionality,  his 
ability  to  be  the  opposite  of  all  the  stolid  British 
virtues  and  get  away  with  it.  Lord  Beaverbrook 
fits  this  pattern. 

Everything  about  him  is  quick  and  short.  His 
sentences,  his  movements  come  from  some  huge 
source  of  vitality  that  cannot  be  contained  in 
smooth,  even  anonymity.  And  when  he  chooses, 
he  exerts  a  spell  which  persuades  visitors  that 
thev  themselves  are  very  important  and  interest- 
ing to  him. 

He  inquires  earnestly  about  their  well-being 
and  their  opinions.  By  reputation  a  formidable 
and  wayward  tyrant,  he  disarms  at  the  first  en- 
counter by  being  anxious  to  please  and  fre- 
quently by  having  ready  some  obscure  piece  of 
information  about  a  guest's  background. 

He  is  very  conscious  of  the  impression  he 
makes  and  takes  care  that  it  should  be  the  one 
he  intends.  When  Arnold  Bennett  came  to  see 
him  for  the  first  time  he  refused  to  sit  down 
until  he  had  solemnly  read  out  an  attack  on 
Beaverbrook  that  he  had  just  written. 

"That,"  said  Arnold  Bennett,  "is  going  into 
the  newspapers  tomorrow." 
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Beaverbrook  comments,  "1  asked  him  to  sit 
down.  He  did  so.  We  had  lunch.  He  never  re- 
Eerred  to  the  newspaper  attack  again.  It  was  not 
serious  nor  was  it,  in  my  opinion,  sensible,  but 
it  appeared  the  next  day  just  the  same.  At  the 
end  of  lunch  1  saw  I  had  made  an  impression  on 
him— which  is  exactly  what  I  intended  to  do." 

Lord  Beaverbrook  chooses  plain  settings  in 
which  to  show  himself  off.  There  are  no  bright 
or  colorful  wallpapers.  The  furniture  is  what 
can  be  bought  at  any  respectable  middle-class 
furniture  store  and  he  takes  little  trouble 
about  it. 

I  have  been  at  only  two  of  the  six  establish- 
ments he  visits  in  rotation  throughout  the  year. 
At  Cherkley,  twenty  miles  from  London,  he  has 
a  large,  untidily  shaped  house  with  ranging 
views  of  the  gentle  Surrey  hills.  Its  most  interest- 
ing feature  is  a  square  garden  lined  with,  as  is 
unmistakable  from  their  appearance,  male  and 
female  yew  trees.  At  the  top  of  Arlington  House, 
above  the  Caprice  restaurant— London's  smartest 
—he  has  a  simple  flat.  As  one  visitor  commented, 
"Nothing  is  luxurious  unless  you  sit  in  it  or 
taste  it."  The  most  striking  object  in  both  places 
is  Lord  Beaverbrook.  The  same,  I  believe,  can 
be  said  of  his  two  houses  in  the  West  Indies,  his 
villa  in  the  south  of  France,  and  his  farm  in 
Somerset. 

He  allows  himself  no  flamboyancy  in  his 
clothes  either.  The  color  is  all  in  the  man. 

His  head  at  moments  seems  very  large  and 
equipped  with  two  rays,  rather  than  eyes,  shelter- 
ing under  hairy  stiff  white  eyebrows  which  signal 
impatience  and  other  emotions.  It  is  not  the 
head  of  an  intellectual  but  of  someone  who 
does  everything  with  his  brain,  like  some  slightly 
top-heavy  Martian.  When  you  loojc  again  you  see 
that  this  is  an  illusion:  his  head  is  not  much 
larger  than  anybody  else's.  It  simply  exudes  so 
much  force  and  power  that  it  seems  to  be. 

AN  INVITATION  TO  DINNER 

BEAVERBROOK  seldom  gives  you 
much  notice  of  an  invitation  to  dinner.  He 
estimates  correctly  that  most  people  will  throw 
over  other  engagements  to  come  to  him.  And  for 
his  staff  an  invitation  is  a  royal  command,  even 
if  it  means  leaving  a  dinner  they  have  just  begun, 
to  go  and  eat  his.  To  dine  with  Lord  Beaver- 
brook is  an  experience.  To  avoid  him  is  escapism. 
He  is  the  challenge  of  life  itself.  From  the 
moment  of  the  first  greeting  you  feel  you  are  at 
the  center  of  things,  that  the  world  revolves 
around  Lord  Beaverbrook. 


Everything  is  uncertain,  even  whether  you  will 
be  wearing  the  right  clothes.  If  you  are  in  a 
dinner  jacket,  he  is  not,  and  vice  versa.  He  may 
be  in  a  good  humor  throughout  the  evening  or 
he  may  become  becalmed  in  a  mood  of  dismaying 
boredom. 

He  likes  people  who  have  stores  of  anecdotes 
to  call  on,  but  he  will  not  have  anybody  in  his 
immediate  circle  who  tells  the  same  story  twice. 
He  himself  has  a  gift  for  telling  stories  and  only 
occasionally  repeats  himself  to  the  same  person. 

People  are  his  principal  food.  He  rarely  sees 
fewer  than  fifteen  a  day  when  he  is  in  London. 
He  goes  through  them  extracting  information 
and  ideas,  and  he  is  not  at  all  ashamed  of  passing 
the  latter  off  as  his  own.  Like  many  men  of  great 
powers,  Disraeli  and  Lloyd  George  for  instance, 
the  feminine  side  of  his  nature  is  strong.  This 
calls  for  the  friendship  and  companionship  of  a 
variety  of  women.  His  dynamism  makes  a  cor- 
responding appeal  to  them. 

People  come  to  him  because  they  cannot  help 
it  and  because  he  knows  how  to  manage  them 
with  flattery,  kindness,  and  cruelty.  Disraeli  said 
of  flattery,  "Lay  it  on  with  a  trowel."  Lord 
Beaverbrook  is  more  subtle  than  that  and  more 
sincere.  Me  will  concentrate  on  what  clearly  are 
a  man's  good  points  and  lie  will  praise  them  to 
a  third  party  knowing  that  his  words  will  arrive 
where  he  wishes.  He  never  holds  back  any  spon- 
taneous feeling  oi  warmth.  His  congratulations 
are  genuine  and  lull.  So  is  his  disfavor.  And  here 
his  technique  is  to  divine  exactly  where  a  man's 
weak  spot  is  and  then  press  it  mercilessly.  Once 
he  has  made  someone  do  something  he  docs  not 
want  to  do  the  person  is  that  much  further  in 
his  power. 
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Those  who  work  for  him  in  any  responsible 
capacity  must  be  his  completely.  An  editor  or 
senior  subordinate  must  be  prepared  to  drop  any 
private  arrangements  and  come  to  him  at  once 
when  summoned.  He  has  never  yet  been  defeated 
by  a  wife  who  thinks  she  has  a  claim  equal  to  his 
on  her  husband's  leisure. 

Once  at  dinner  I  asked  him  a  question  about 
the  public  opinion  poll  run  by  the  Daily  Express. 
"Charles,"  he  shouted.  (Lord  Beaverbrook  never 
rings  bells:  he  shouts.)  "Get  me  Mr.  Robertson 
on  the  telephone— in  here."  One  of  the  several 
men  who  always  hover  near  Lord  Beaverbrook  at 
dinner— dressed  as  bank  clerks  but  acting  as  ser- 
vants—reported failure.  Mr.  Robertson,  the  enor- 
mously well  paid  General  Manager,  on  whom  the 
administration  and  business  success  of  the  Ex- 
press newspapers  depend,  was  out  and  not  even 
Lord  Beaverbrook  could  trace  him.  The  smile  on 
his  face  reflected  displeasure  and  surprise. 

"at  full  stretch" 

TH  E  telephone  was  invented  just  in  time 
for  Lord  Beaverbrook.  In  his  early  days 
of  owning  the  Daily  Express  he  had  a  flat  at  the 
top  of  its  building.  He  soon  abandoned  that  for 
remote  and  unpredictable  control  by  telephone. 
Now  his  only  office  is  wherever  he  happens  to  be 
with  a  dictaphone  and  telephone  and  a  secretary 
on  call. 

His  first  words  are  often  "Anything  new?"  and 
his  antennae  for  what  is  interesting  are  so  keen 
that  he  probably  knows  it  before  he  is  told.  An- 
other opening,  for  use  to  editors,  is  "I  liked  your 
paper  this  morning— pause— but  why  on  earth 
did  you  put  that  story  on  the  front  page?  That's 
not  a  front  page  story.  .  .  ." 

Everywhere  except  the  West  Indies,  the  tele- 
phone, supplemented  by  dictaphone  records,  is 
the  weapon  with  which  he  pursues  his  staff.  From 
the  West  Indies,  because  of  defective  telephone 
connections,  he  can  use  only  the  dictaphone— 
which  cannot  catch  a  man  oin  the  same  way,  but 
which  still  keeps  the  staff  on  a  rack  of  insecurity, 
never  out  of  reach  of  the  probing,  disembodied 
voice. 

Beaverbrook's  own  definition  of  the  way  to  get 
the  best  out  of  a  staff  is  "to  keep  them  at  full 
stretch."  Producing  each  issue  of  each  Beaver- 
brook newspaper  is  a  life  and  death  matter.  One 
moment  it  is  a  wonderful  paper;  the  next  it  is  a 
dreadful  thing,  no  good  at  all— who  did  that? 
Why  was  that  done?  Most  members  of  the  staff 
think  every  edition  is  critical.  As  the  printing 
presses  go  to  work  there  is  always  tension  and  it 
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rises  sharply  when  Lord  Beaverbrook  is  in  Eng- 
land. When  he  is  abroad,  something  goes  out  of 
his  newspapers.  They  are  not  quite  so  crisp.  The 
extra  trouble  which  makes  every  story  sharp  and 
pointed  and  packed  with  information  has  not 
always  been  taken. 

He  loves  to  torment  his  staff.  He  delights  in 
any  friction  among  them  and  does  not  always 
refrain  from  encouraging  it.  "To  be  with  him," 
as  one  of  them  remarked  to  me,  "is  like  having 
a  tempestuous  love  affair  with  a  dazzling  and 
capricious  woman."  Hardly  anyone  has  ever 
worked  for  him  without  reaching  a  momentary 
hatred  point,  hating  the  single-minded  pursuit 
of  his  own  whims  for  which  others  must  sacrifice 
their  personalities,  hating  the  demonic  ability  to 
keep  you  dancing  taut  and  trying  to  please. 

They  stay  because  Lord  Beaverbrook  is  a  con- 
tradiction. Everything  bad  about  him  is  coun- 
tered, and  sometimes  more  than  offset,  by  some- 
thing good. 

Once  during  the  depression  of  the  1930s  he 
ordered  his  editors  to  propose  names  for  dismiss- 
ing staff  to  make  economies.  One  editor  handed 
him  a  list  of  people  he  could  do  without. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  looked  at  the  first  name. 
"Isn't  this  the  man  who  used  to  report  my 
Empire  Crusade  meetings?  Good  fellow.  You 
can't  get  rid  of  people  like  that."  He  looked  at 
the  next  name.  "But  this  man  has  a  very  good 
character."  And  so  on  down  the  list  until  he 
abruptly  concluded,  "We  had  better  bring  this 
conference  to  an  end.  I  see  you  have  no  pro- 
posals to  make  at  all."  The  economy  campaign 
foundered  on  Lord  Beaverbrook's  own  sentiment 
for  anyone  he  knows  personally  who  has  ever 
worked  for  him. 

As  well  as  jesters  Lord  Beaverbrook  loves  sin- 
ners and  people  in  difficulties.  It  is  unlikely  that 
anyone  who  knows  him  at  all  well  ever  went  to 
him  for  help,  financial  or  otherwise,  without 
getting  it.  If  a  writer  or  editor  falls  foul  of  the 
Parliamentary  or  civil  authorities,  big  business, 
or  any  other  influence,  Lord  Beaverbrook  stands 
stanchly  by  him.  Recently  some  film  companies 
tried  to  make  him  dismiss  a  film  critic  by  threat- 
ening to  withdraw  their  advertisements.  The 
advertisements  stopped,  the  film  critic  stayed,  the 
advertisements  returned. 

Everyone  who  has  worked  for  him  more  than 
ten  years  is  in  his  will.  His  Christmas  gift  list 
runs  into  thousands  of  dollars.  He  has  numerous 
pensioners.  At  least  one  editor  was  paid  his  full 
salary  after  leaving  until  he  died;  then  it  was 
paid  to  his  widow.  Once,  in  New  York,  I  watched 
him  daily  taking  immense  pains  to  help  one  of 
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his  stall  in  America  who  had  run  into  trouble 
after  making  a  churlish  announcement  to  the 
puss  of  his  pleasure  at  leaving  Lord  Beaver- 
brook's  service. 

His  generosity  can  no  more  be  curbed  than  the 
other  elements  in  him.  If  he  hears  someone's  son 
is  ill  he  may  suddenly  pay  for  the  treatment; 
personally,  as  on  one  occasion,  order  him  the 
wannest  overcoat  obtainable;  and  then  pay  for 
the  lather  to  take  the  boy  away  on  convalescence. 
He  may  take  an  employee  out  for  a  shopping 
walk.  If  he  buys  something  his  companion  for 
the  day  must  have  something  as  well. 

The  rewards  he  gives  are  large  and  willing.  It 
is  nothing  for  someone  to  find  his  pay  increased 
50  per  cent  or  even  doubled  if  Lord  Beaver- 
brook  likes  his  work.  He  is  also  susceptible  to 
flattery. 

"I  never  knew  a  flatterer  fired,"  remarked  an 
ex-Beaverbrook  executive  to  me. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  is  magnificently  eccentric, 
individual,  and  purposeful.  That  makes  working 
for  him  worth  while.  Once  during  one  of  his 
campaigns  to  make  the  government  relax  duties 
on  Empire  food  and  put  them  onto  foreign  im- 
ports he  had  an  alarm  clock  made.  It  went  off 
every  minute  to  indicate  that  another  £1,000  had 
just  gone  to  foreigners  to  buy  food  for  Britain. 
As  it  rang  all  conversation  had  to  cease. 

He  can  laugh  at  himself.  After  working  fer- 
vently at  some  project  for  days  he  will  suddenly 
turn  it  all  into  a  joke.  The  figure  of  awe  becomes 
the  figure  of  fun. 

Above  all,  he  takes  care  to  train  his  writers. 
Any  promising  newcomer  to  the  staff  of  one  of 
his  papers  must  first  write  trial  articles  for  Lord 
Beaverbrook.  Once  two  reviews  of  the  same 
film  appeared  in  the  Evening  Standard  because 
he  liked  the  trial  notice  written  by  a  new  film 
critic  he  wTas  training  so  well  he  thought  the 
public  should  have  it  too. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  delights  in  developing 
talent  and  he  can  very  nearly  create  it.  He  is 
pleased  to  discover  someone  young  and  unknown 
and  proclaim  him  to  the  world.  He  is  proud 
of  having  let  loose  on  Fleet  Street  a  covey  of 
remarkable  writers  who  have  gone  on  to  edit  or 
work  for  other  papers. 

He  is  credited  with  an  astonishing  capacity 
for  choosing  the  bright  and  brilliant.  But  often 
what  is  remarkable  is  not  their  talents  but  the 
fact  that  Lord  Beaverbrook  can  force  them  to 
perform  in  ways  they  themselves  never  suspected 
were  possible.  He  will  put  men  into  jobs  about 
which  they  know  nothing,  and  they  flourish. 

He  asserts  that  he  learned  his  approach  to 


journalism  from  Rudyard  Kipling.  "He  taught 
me  the  first  lesson  which  took  me  some  time  to 
grasp— several  weeks— that  the  human  being  is 
more  important  than  the  thing.  I  didn't  under- 
stand that  before. 

"If  you  do  a  story  about  a  factory  it  is  not  how 
the  factory  works  that  matters.  It  is  the  man  who 
runs  the  factory.  Rudyard  Kipling  [whom  he 
met  before  the  first  world  war]  used  to  correct 
everything  I  wrote.  He  took  enormous  trouble 
over  it." 

Although  his  own  writing  is  abysmal— with  the 
exception  of  an  interesting  book  about  the  first 
world  war  called  Politicians  and  the  War—  he  is 
the  most  skillful  journalist  in  Fleet  Street.  His 
papers  give  more  space  to  foreign  and  political 
news  and  a  better  hearing  to  his  opponents  than 
any  of  the  other  popular  papers.  He  prints  many 
articles  by  Socialists  and  has  no  hesitation  in  em- 
ploying a  striking  cartoonist  to  lampoon  himself 
and  his  policies. 

Before  Beaverbrook,  journalism  in  Britain  was 
cliche-ridden  and  long-winded.  By  evolving  the 
technique  of  the  staccato  sentence  combined  with 
the  simple  idea  he  made  people  read  leading 
articles  again. 

Rigidly  he  has  excluded  the  pictures  of  the 
slightly  dressed  but  fully  developed  girls  used 
by  his  rivals.  It  is  a  tribute  to  his  skill  that, 
without  the  potent  aid  of  sex,  his  papers  still 
maintain  a  commanding  position. 

He  loves  publicity.  However  remote  the  jour- 
nal or  obscure  the  author,  any  reference  to  Lord 
Beaverbrook  is  picked  up  and  reprinted  in  his 
newspapers.  The  "Londoner's  Diary"  in  the 
Evening  Standard  carries  observations  on  Lord 
Beaverbrook  drawn  from  places  all  over  the 
world.  Partly  that  is  vanity.  Partly  it  is  that  Lord 
Beaverbrook  knows  the  value  to  a  newspaper- 
man of  being  talked  about. 

THE    DRIVE    FOR  POWER 

TH  E  clue  to  the  development  of  his  char- 
acter lies  in  an  incident  that  happened 
when  he  was  at  law  school  in  Canada.  To  pay 
his  fees  he  sold  newspapers  in  the  streets.  There 
was  a  great  function  planned  in  the  town  to 
which  all  the  important  people  of  the  locality 
were  to  be  invited.  Young  Max  Aitken  knew  a 
member  of  the  committee  arranging  it  and  asked 
for  an  invitation.  He  was  told  he  would  get  one. 

He  hired  evening  clothes  and  white  tie  but  no 
invitation  came.  He  asked  his  friend  on  the  com- 
mittee what  the  matter  was.  He  was  told  that  the 
committee  had  heard  that  he  had  been  acting 
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as  a  newsboy  and  they  did  not  want  newsboys  at 
such  a  function.  He  went  home,  put  on  the  hired 
evening  clothes,  looked  in  the  mirror,  and  said, 
"The  time  will  come  when  'they'  will  be  glad  to 
have  me  at  an  assembly  like  that."  The  rest  of 
his  life  has  been  devoted  to  making  sure  that 
"they"  would. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  heights  to  which  he  has 
climbed  he  likes  to  dwell  on  the  lowliness  of  his 
origins.  His  father  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  in 
Canada  who  fed  and  clothed  a  family  of  twelve 
on  £240  a  year.  His  grandfather,  according  to 
Lord  Beaverbrook,  was  an  agricultural  laborer. 
In  photographs  he  looks  more  like  a  small  tenant 
farmer,  but  it  suits  Lord  Beaverbrook  to  make 
his  life  harder  than  it  actually  was. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  often  suggests  that  he  is  not 
interested  in  his  money,  which  today  must  be 
somewhere  between  £12  and  £18  million.  In  the 
conventional  sense  that  is  true.  What  Lord 
Beaverbrook  cares  about  is  power:  money  is 
merely  a  means  to  it.  And  it  was  purely  in  pur- 
suit of  power,  I  believe,  that  he  left  Canada  and 
came  to  England. 

He  has  often  been  accused  of  leaving  because 
the  country  had  become  too  hot  for  him.  The 
Bank  of  Montreal  asked  him  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  the  amalga- 
mation of  three  cement  mills.  His  imagination 
went  further  and  he  decided  on  a  merger  of  all 
the  important  cement  mills  in  Canada.  He  forced 
it  through  and  formed  the  Canada  Cement  Cor- 
poration. Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  seen  be- 
fore in  Canada  and  very  little  like  it  anywhere 
else. 

He  fell  out  with  a  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  a 
figure  of  standing  brought  in  to  be  honorary 
president  of  the  new  company.  Sir  Sandford 
wanted  Beaverbrook  to  buy  a  cement  company  he 
was  interested  in,  but  Beaverbrook  refused  be- 
cause he  thought  it  would  be  a  liability.  At  once 
Sir  Sandford  and  his  friends,  who  were  many, 
went  to  war  against  the  young  tycoon.  They 
pursued  him  with  whispering  campaigns  and 
through  the  newspapers.  It  was  a  shock  to  Beaver- 
brook and  he  was  deeply  hurt. 

He  sold  out  his  holdings  and  came  to  England. 
I  cannot  believe  that  he  did  anything  dishonor- 
able because  that  is  not  in  his  character.  He  was 
sharper  than  his  rivals,  no  doubt,  and  big  busi- 
ness does  not  always  operate  against  a  back- 
ground of  ethical  beauty.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  he  came  to  England  because  Canada  offered 
him  too  small  a  scope.  His  target  was  the  Premier- 
ship of  Britain.  He  wanted  to  be  the  greatest  man 
in  the  greatest  country,  the  center  of  the  greatest 
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Commonwealth  in  the  world.  He  is  absolutely 
sincere  in  his  love  of  Empire  and  in  his  fanatical 
Kipling-type  patriotism.  But  it  is  all  intertwined 
with  Beaverbrook  himself.  The  British  Empire 
cannot  be  allowed  to  be  less  than  the  greatest 
because  he  has  chosen  to  be  at  its  heart. 

HE  ARRIVED  in  England  brashly  young, 
immensely  rich,  knowing  practically  no  one,  and 
with  disagreeable  rumors  of  oversmart  business 
practice  hovering  round  his  head.  He  quickly 
found  that  in  England  money  made  him  a  figure 
of  interest  and  gave  him  levers  but  that  to  get 
maximum  power  reputation  had  to  be  added. 
There  was  one  man  who  stood  out  as  his  poten- 
tial friend:  a  fellow  Canadian,  high  in  the  Tory 
party,  Bonar  Law. 

Bonar  Law  had  judgment  and  great  charm  but 
he  lacked  drive.  Beaverbrook  gave  him  a  vitality 
that  was  missing  from  his  own  make-up,  and  he 
paid  it  back  with  respectability.  His  own  reputa- 
tion for  integrity  was  so  great  that  people  decided 
that  if  Law  was  Beaverbrook's  friend,  Beaver- 
brook must  be  all  right  alter  all. 

Beaverbrook  pushed  Law,  whom  he  had  met 
for  the  first  time  in  1908,  into  the  leadership  of 
the  Conservative  party  in  1910.  In  the  same  year, 
the  first  of  his  permanent  occupation  of  Britain, 
he  became  a  Member  of  Parliament  himself. 

When  Bonar  Law  became  Prime  Minister  for  a 
brief  period  after  the  1914-18  war,  it  was  Beaver- 
brook who  advised  and  galvanized  him.  Winston 
Churchill  remarked  alter  Bonar  Law  died  in 
192')  that  Beaverbrook  had  sat  on  a  three-legged 
stool:  "One  leg  was  himself,  the  second  was  his 
newspapers,  the  third  Bonar  Law.  Now  the  third 
is  gone  he  can  no  longer  balance  himself  in 
politics." 

Beaverbrook  likes  to  say  that  he  was  a  political 
failure.  He  failed  in  his  Empire  crusade— Britain 
has  never  adopted  his  policy  of  free  trade  within 
the  Commonwealth  and  heavy  tariffs  against 
everybody  else.  He  failed  to  promote  his  policies 
of  isolation  and  high  wages.  But  his  real  failure, 
which  he  does  not  mention,  was  neither  of  these: 
he  wanted  to  be  Prime  Minister  and  he  never 
was. 

He  has  complicated  reasons  to  explain  this, 
and  certainly  his  early  acceptance  of  a  peerage 
helped  to  put  him  out  of  the  running:  no  peer  in 
this  century  has  become  Prime  Minister.  But  he 
would  never  have  got  it  apart  from  that.  His  gifts 
are  not  of  the  sort  which  lead  to  ultimate  success 
in  British  politics.  He  is  too  erratic,  loo  sudden 
in  his  enthusiasms  and  dislikes,  too  emphatic  in 
stating  his  views,  too  ready  to  trample  over  op- 
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poncnts  in  his  own  party,  too  impatient  of  ortho- 
dox party  policy,  too  quick  to  make  enemies,  too 
violent  and  flamboyant. 

THE   LAST  TRY 

BUT  Lord  Beaverbrook,  though  he  heavily 
handicapped  himself  w  ith  a  self-made  peer- 
age at  the  extraordinarily  early  age  of  thirty- 
eight,  never  gave  up  trying.  He  has  powerfully 
inlluenced  the  Conservative  party  and  its  policy, 
he  has  been  behind  many  intrigues.  In  the  second 
world  war  Churchill  set  the  utmost  value  on  his 
advice,  his  ferocious  strength,  and  particularly 
on  his  judgment  of  men. 

For  one  dizzy,  perhaps  unbalanced,  moment 
Lord  Beaverbrook  thought  war  might  break  for 
him  the  convention  that  a  Prime  Minister  cannot 
be  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  Churchill  gov- 
ernment he  was  Minister  of  Aircraft  Produc  tion 
from  May  1940  to  May  1941.  Unquestionably  he 
won  the  Battle  of  Britain  by  forcing  the  civil- 
service  machinery  to  produce  aircraft  by  big-busi- 
ness methods.  It  was  a  superlative  performance 
and  recognized  to  be  so. 

He  held  a  number  of  offices  under  Churchill, 
but  he  was  a  difficult  colleague.  When  he  could 
not  get  his  way  he  woidd  resign— in  all  he  wrote 
fourteen  letters  of  resignation  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. The  most  significant  was  the  one  he  wrote 
in  February  1942.  On  the  fourth  of  February  he 
had  been  made  Minister  of  Production,  a  great 
spot  specially  created  for  him  by  Churchill. 
Singapore,  to  the  shame  of  Britain,  fell  eleven 
days  later.  It  was  the  blackest  hour  of  the  war. 
Churchill's  prestige  was  on  the  recoil  and  the 
country  was  turning  against  him. 

Beaverbrook,  who  had  been  alternately  de- 
manding greater  powers  and  moodily  saying  he 
would  go,  chose  this  exact  moment  to  make  a 
resignation  that  lor  once  he  would  not  withdraw. 
He  estimated  that  Churchill  would  be  driven 
from  power  by  a  dispirited  and  resentful  country. 
He  thought  himself  the  automatic  next  choice. 
Besides  the  splendid  and  romantic  production  of 
the  aircraft  that  had  saved  Britain,  he  had  the 
month  before  accompanied  Churchill  to  America 
and  personally  persuaded  the  Americans  to  in- 
crease their  supplies  to  Britain  and  to  multiply 
American  production  far  more  than  had  been 
intended  before  he  and  Churchill  arrived. 

But  Churchill  survived  and  the  last  moment  of 
his  life  in  which  he  had  sanguine  hope  ol  be- 
coming Prime  Minister  passed.  In  1943  he  re- 
turned to  the  government  as  Lord  Privy  Seal— a 
position  he  held  until  the  war  ended. 


Of  all  the  old  friends  now  left  to  him  Churchill 
means  most.  Theirs  has  been  a  long  relationship, 
interspersed  with  quarrels  as  far  back  as  1919 
when  Beaverbrook  was  conducting  a  fierce  on- 
slaught on  Churchill's  policy  of  intervention  in 
Russia.  Churchill  instead  of  being  cowed  re- 
ma]  ked  to  Beavei  brook, 

"The  Press  is  easier  squashed  than  squared." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Beaverbrook  got 
over  his  resentment  at  Churchill's  indifference  to 
his  power  as  a  journalist.  Yet  he  has  been  more 
loyal  to  Chun  hill  than  to  anyone  else  in  politics, 
after  Bonar  Law. 

At  the  time  when  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Press  set  up  to  inquire  into  the  workings 
of  the  newspapers  of  Britain  asked  Lord  Beaver- 
brook his  main  purpose  in  running  his  papers, 
he  replied,  "I  run  the  papers  purely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  propaganda  and  with  no 
other  motive."  It  was  a  completely  true  answer 
—propaganda  for  Lord  Beaverbrook  and  the 
policies  in  which  from  time  to  time  he  believes. 
There  is  nothing  cynical  about  these  and  often 
the\  are  the  most  unpopular  part  of  his  news- 
papei  s. 

Connected  with  his  failure  in  politics— it  would 
be  regai  cled  as  success  by  most  men  but  Lord 
Beaverbrook  must  be  judged  by  his  own  stand- 
ards—is one  of  his  motivating  forces,  envy.  He 
cannot  bear  to  think  that  other  men  should  be 
accounted  great  when  he  is  not  quite  certain 
that  he  will  be.  Most  of  his  reminiscences  are  of 
himself  in  politics,  and  when  he  asks  a  member 
of  his  staff  about  a  book  connected  with  the 
politics  of  our  time,  "What  does  it  say?"  he 
means,  "What  does  it  say  about  me?"  If  he  finds 
some  reference  to  himself  that  has  been  over- 
looked he  remarks  sharply,  "You  never  told  me 
about  this." 

Often  his  envy  provokes  him  into  feuds  in 
which  he  persecutes  the  object  of  his  dislike 
vigorously  and  unfairly  through  his  newspapers. 
Once  it  was  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  who  momentarily 
dining  the  last  war  was  on  a  pinnacle  of  public 
esteem  even  higher  than  Beaverbrook's.  Often  it 
is  smaller  people.  Admiral  Lord  Mountbatten 
has  tained  his  continuing  disapproval  because 
during  the  war,  as  Chief  of  Combined  Opera- 
tions, he  often  had  direct  access  to  Churchill. 
This  made  Lord  Beaverbrook  jealous.  Today  the 
Beaverbrook  papers  never  cease  to  denigrate 
Mountbatten,  the  man  "who  gave  India  to 
Nehru,"  and  the  sinister  uncle  of  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 

Obversely  he  w  ill  champion  the  cause  of  an  in- 
dividual with  fervor  and  sincerity— particularly 
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if  it  helps  him  to  get  in  a  backhanded  swipe 
at  things  he  does  not  like.  The  Express  news- 
papers demanded  vociferously  that  Princess  Mar- 
garet should  be  allowed  to  marry  Townsend. 
Lord  Beaverbrook  was  moved  by  two  conflicting 
emotions.  He  wanted  an  attractive  and  charm- 
ing girl  to  be  allowed  to  choose  her  own  happi- 
ness. He  also  liked  the  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  that  the  Court  was  still  far  too  stuffy  and 
conventional  and  that  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  person  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
did  not  represent  Britain:  it  only  represented  a 
few  Anglicans  who  still  believe  that  divorce  is 
wicked.  On  the  other  hand,  he  triumphantly 
demonstrated  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland  is  up  to  date  and  allows  divorce. 

When  one  of  Lord  Beaverbrook's  feuds  is  in 
full  swing  nothing  is  too  petty  or  unscrupulous 
for  him.  In  these  moods  he  is  saved  from  utter 
wickedness  only  by  some  odd  sense  of  chivalry 
which  prevents  him  from  using  certain  types  of 
information.  He  will  never,  for  instance,  publish 
reminiscences  of  the  valets  or  servants  of  famous 
men. 

WHAT    HE  BELIEVES 

BESIDES  chivalry,  Lord  Beaverbrook 
has  a  sense  of  guilt  which  often  makes  him 
both  ashamed  of  his  lust  for  power  and  liable  to 
attacks  of  something  near  hypochondria.  He  can- 
not shake  off  his  origins.  Because  his  grandfather 
was  on  the  land,  when  Beaverbrook  came  to 
England  he  felt  a  need  to  buy  a  farm  in  Somer- 
set and  make  it  pay.  Because  his  father  was  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  he  cannot  quite  get  it  out 
of  his  head  that  maybe  Calvin  was  right,  possibly 
hellfire  does  await  him  if  he  does  not  take  care. 

When  pressed  for  a  definition  of  his  religious 
beliefs  he  once  observed,  "I'll  send  a  telegram  to 
the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  and  whatever  he 
says  I  believe  in  that's  what  I  believe  in." 

Curiously,  that  probably  is  what  he  believes  in. 
Because  of  his  church,  Lord  Beaverbrook  must 
always  justify  himself.  His  possession  of  vast 
wealth  is  accounted  for  by  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church.  He  sent  me  an  excerpt.  The 
Presbyterian  explanation  of  the  eighth  command- 
ment is  that  it  "requireth  the  lawful  procuring 
and  furthering  the  wealth  and  outward  estate  of 
ourselves  and  others." 

There  is  a  footnote  to  this  explanation  against 
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which  Lord  Beaverbrook  wrote,  in  his  own  hand, 
"Footnote  in  the  Shorter  Catechism  expanding 
on  the  above  Divine  Direction"  and  underlined 
the  word  "Divine"  three  times. 

So  whenever  he  has  been  bad  Lord  Beaver- 
brook must  quickly  do  something  good.  When  he 
thinks  to  himself  that  he  has  become  too  ob- 
sessed with  power  and  loves  too  much  the  daily 
direction  into  the  minutest  part  of  the  lives  and 
thoughts  of  those  around  him  he  decides  on  ab- 
dication. 

In  1927  he  announced  that  he  had  left  his 
room  at  the  top  of  the  Express  building,  that  the 
Managing  Director  had  taken  away  the  key,  and 
that  no  one  else  would  ever  use  the  room: 

"I  planned  the  Daily  Express  as  a  great  na- 
tional newspaper.  But  the  staff  are  more  com- 
petent to  manage  it  than  I  am." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  staff  felt  later  that 
there  had  been  anything  symbolic  about  Lord 
Beaverbrook's  leaving  his  room. 

In  June  1930  an  announcement  in  the  Daily 
Express  said,  "Lord  Beavorbrook  has  made  a  gift 
of  his  controlling  share  interest  in  the  London 
Express  Newspaper  Company  to  his  elder  son, 
Max  Aitken." 

In  a  farewell  article  written  in  November  1936 
before  one  of  his  regular  trips  to  Canada  he 
wrote,  "Let  me  say,  too,  for  three  quarters  of  the 
shareholding,  represented  by  me  .  .  ."  There  was 
no  mention  at  all  of  how  he  had  got  his  shares 
back. 

Last  year  he  again  gave  away  his  shares  and 
announced  that  control  of  the  Express  news- 
papers had  passed  out  of  his  hands,  but  he  still 
runs  them  in  the  same  way  that  he  always  did. 

In  recent  years,  however,  as  midnight  ap- 
proaches, he  will  grow  a  little  tired.  He  gets 
bored  even  more  quickly  than  he  did  in  the  past 
and  it  is  harder  for  him  to  keep  amused.  His 
mind  seems  to  leap  from  subject  to  subject  even 
more  glancingly  than  it  did.  But  he  will  go  on 
working  until  the  last  moment  because  he  must. 
Since  the  war  he  has  pursued  his  editors  and 
staff  with  more  constant  vigor  than  he  did  in  the 
1930s. 

His  final  ambition  now  is  to  be  talked  about, 
not  merely  today  but  when  he  has  gone.  His  fear 
is  that  in  the  years  ahead  he  may  be  one  of  the 
dim  unremembered.  I  do  not  think  he  need 
worry.  He  will  be  counted  among  those  who  have 
shaped  modern  Britain  and  so  long  as  there  is  a 
copy  of  the  Daily  Express  left  people  will  be  tell- 
ing stories  about  him. 


A  Story  by  Isaac  Rosenfeld 
Drawings  by  Laszlo  Matulay 


King  Solomon 


1.  WITH   HIS  WOMEN 

EVERY  year,  a  certain  number  of  girls. 
They  come  to  him,  lie  clown  beside  him, 
place  their  hands  on  his  breast  and  offer  to  be- 
come his  slaves. 

This  goes  on  all  the  time.  "I  will  be  your 
slave,"  say  the  girls,  and  no  more  need  be  said. 
But  Solomon's  men,  his  counselors,  can't  bear 
it— what  is  this  power  of  his?  Some  maintain 
it  is  no  power  at  all,  he  is  merely  the  King.  Oh 
yes,  admit  the  rest,  his  being  the  King  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it— but  there  have  been  other 
kings,  so  it  can't  be  that.  Nor  is  it  anything 
else.  Consider  how  unprepossessing  he  is,  what 
a  poor  impression  he  makes— why,  most  of  the 
counselors  are  taller,  handsomer,  and  leaner  than 
he.  To  be  sure,  he  has  an  excellent  voice.  But 
his  voice  comes  through  best  on  the  telephone, 
and  he  has  an  unlisted  number  which  no  one 
would  give  out.  Certainly  not,  say  the  men. 
Still,  the  girls  keep  coming,  and  they  lie  down 
beside  him  with  their  hands  on  his  breast. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  the  counselors  are 
jealous.  After  all,  there  is  something  strange 
here,  the  like  of  it  has  not  been  seen.  But  who 
shall  explain  the  King? 

Solomon  himself  makes  no  comment,  he  does 
not  speak  of  his  personal  affairs.  He  may  drop 
a  hint  or  two,  but  these  hints  are  contradictory 
and  vague,  and  he  drops  them  onlv  for  his  own 


amusement;  perhaps  he,  too,  doesn't  know. 
Every  few  years  he  publishes  a  collection  of  his 
sayings,  most  of  which  he  has  never  said,  but 
the  sayings  have  little  to  do  with  the  case,  and 
their  melancholy  tone  is  held  to  be  an  affecta- 
tion. The  wisest  counselors  pay  no  attention 
to  his  words.  If  anything  is  to  be  learned,  the 
wise  men  say,  it  had  better  be  sought  among  his 
girls. 

But  the  girls  also  say  nothing.  The  rejected 
go  away  in  tears— in  which  case  one  cannot  ex- 
pect them  to  speak  coherently  or  with  regard 
for  truth;  or  they  are  determined  yet  to  win  his 
love— and  again  they  will  tell  lies.  As  for  the 
women  he  accepts,  they  are  useless.  Almost  at 
once  they  become  so  much  like  Solomon,  adopt- 
ing his  mannerisms  of  gesture  and  speech  and 
sharing  his  views  of  things,  that  they  say  onl\ 
what  he  would  say— and  Solomon  does  not  speak 
his  heart. 

So  it  has  become  the  custom  in  the  court  to 
study  Solomon's  women  in  their  Work;  perhaps 
the  manner  in  which  they  serve  him  will  make 
it  clear.  The  counselors  watch  over  the  harem, 
each  chooses  a  woman  to  follow  about  the  pal- 
ace, over  the  grounds  and  through  the  (own. 
One  woman  .  .  .  there  she  goes!  .  .  .  sets  out  early 
in  the  morning  with  a  basket,  trailed  by  a  coun- 
selor. She  makes  her  way  to  the  largest  and  most 
crowded  kosher  market,  where  she  will  stand  in 
line  for  hours,   haggling  and   hefting,  crying 
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highway  robbery!  And  what  delicacies  does  she 
buy?  Surely  pickles  and  spices,  the  rarest  and 
the  best.  .  .  .  Not  necessarily,  it  may  even  be 
noodles.  So  who  is  the  wiser?  And  as  lor  the 
obvious  conclusion— that  Solomon  sets  store  by 
economy— this  has  long  since  been  drawn.  He 
even  lunches  on  left-overs. 

Others  clean  his  shoes,  open  and  sort  the  mail, 
tend  the  garden  and  the  vineyards,  keep  his 
instruments  polished  and  in  tune.  A  few  go  to 
the  well  for  water— a  curious  assignment,  as  the 
palace  has  had  hot  and  cold  running  water  for 
years.  Perhaps  he  sends  them  to  the  well  on 
purpose,  to  confuse  the  counselors.  But  if  this 
occupation  serves  only  to  deceive,  why  not  all 
the  rest?  This  may  well  be  the  case.  King  Solo- 
mon has  a  staff  of  regular  servants,  quite  capable 
of  looking  after  his  needs. 

Therefore  nothing  has  been  learned.  The 
counselors  are  always  confronted  by  the  same 
questions  at  nightfall,  when  their  need  to  know 
the  King  is  greatest.  Much  of  the  time,  he  sits 
quietly  with  a  girl  or  two,  pasting  stamps  in  an 
album,  while  they  massage  his  scalp.  On  fes- 
tive nights,  the  counselors  note  the  revelry  and 
participate,  when  invited,  in  the  dancing  and 
carousing.  Not  that  this  enchants  them;  many 
counselors  complain  that  the  King  has  no  taste 
in  entertainment,  that  he  relies,  for  instance, 
too  heavily  on  tambourines,  which  he  has  his 
dancing  girls  flutter  in  their  hands  till  the 
jingling  gives  one  a  headache;  that  much  the 
same  or  better  amusements  can  be  had  in  the 
cabarets  about  the  town  which— so  much  for 
Solomon's  originality— have  been  the  source  of 
many  a  spectacle  of  the  King's  court— and  they 
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even  have  newspaper  clippings  to  prove  the 
point.  Nevertheless,  they  succumb  to  the  King's 
merrymaking,  and  even  if  it  makes  them  puke 
with  disdain,  still  they  lose  the  essential  detach- 
ment. And  then  at  the  hour  when  the  King 
retires  to  his  chamber  with  his  chosen  love,  all 
is  lost,  the  counselors  are  defeated  and  go  dis- 
gruntled to  their  own  quarters,  to  lie  awake  or 
dream  enviously  through  the  night. 

All  the  same,  a  pertinacious  lot.  What  strata- 
gems, disguising  themselves  as  eunuchs  or  hiding 
in  vases  or  behind  the  furniture  to  learn  what 
goes  on  at  night!  Here,  too,  they  have  been 
disappointed.  Though  Solomon  burns  soft  lights 
beside  his  couch,  no  one  has  witnessed  anything 
—or  at  least  has  ever  reported  what  he  saw.  At 
the  last  moment  the  hidden  counselors  have 
shut  their  eyes  or  turned  away;  no  one  has  dared 
look  at  the  King's  nakedness,  dared  to  witness 
his  love.  Still,  sounds  have  been  heard  floating 
in  deep  summer  air  over  the  garden  and  the  lily 
pond,  mingling  with  the  voices  of  frogs— but 
the  intrusion  has  been  its  own  punishment,  mad- 
dening those  who  have  overheard  the  King  and 
driving  them  wild  with  lust  or  despair.  Sooner 
or  later,  the  counselors  have  been  compelled  to 
stopper  their  ears.  Now  when  these  sounds  is- 
sue from  the  King's  apartments,  the  counselors 
take  up  instruments  and  play,  softly  but  in  con- 
cert, to  hide  his  sounds  within  their  own. 

None  has  seen  the  King's  nakedness;  yet  all 
have  seen  him  in  shirt  sleeves  or  suspenders, 
paunchy,  loose-jowled,  in  need  of  a  trim.  Often 
in  the  heat  of  the  day  he  appears  bareheaded, 
and  all  have  looked  upon  his  baldness;  some- 
times he  comes  forth  in  his  bare  feet,  and  the 
men  have  observed  bunions  and  corns.  When 
he  appears  in  this  fashion  with,  say,  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth  and  circles  under  his  eyes;  his  armpits 
showing  yellowish  and  hairy  over  the  arm  holes 
of  his  undershirt;  his  wrinkles  deep  and  his  skin 
slack;  a  wallet  protruding  from  one  hip  pocket 
and  a  kerchief  from  the  other— at  such  moments, 
whether  he  be  concerned  with  issues  of  govern- 
ment or  merely  the  condition  of  the  plumbing, 
he  does  show  himself  in  human  nakedness  after 
all,  he  is  much  like  any  man,  he  even  resembles 
a  policeman  on  his  day  off  or  a  small-time  gam- 
bler. And  sometimes,  unexpectedly,  he  -  sum- 
mons the  cabinet  to  a  game  of  pinochle— then 
all  are  aware  he  has  again  transcended  them. 

OF  LATE,  King  Solomon  has  turned  his 
attention  to  the  young.  He  has  organized 
bicycle  races  for  children,  entertained  them 
with  magicians,  taken  them  on  picnics  and  ex- 
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elu  sions  to  the  zoo.  He  loves  to  sit  on  a  shady 
bench  with  a  youngster  on  either  knee,  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  about  tour  or  five  in  age.  They  pull 
at  his  beard,  tug  at  his  ears,  and  finger  his 
spectacles  till  he  can  no  longer  see  through  the 
smudges.  Sometimes,  the  children  are  his  own, 
more  often  npt.  It  makes  no  difference,  the 
King  has  many  sons  and  daughters.  He  tells 
stories,  not  nearly  so  amusing  as  they  should  be, 
old  stories  which  the  children  grew  tired  of  in 
the  nursery,  or  poor  inventions,  rather  pointless 
on  the  whole.  And  he  seldom  finishes  a  story 
but  begins  to  nod  in  the  telling,  his  words 
thicken  and  stumble;  eventually  he  falls  asleep. 
Solomon  is  a  disappointment  to  the  young,  sel- 
dom will  children  come  twice  to  his  garden. 
Yet  for  them  he  is  truly  a  king:  robed  and 
gowned,  golden-sandaled,  wearing  a  crown,  his 
hair  trimmed,  his  beard  washed  lustrous, 
combed,  and  waved,  and  the  hairs  plucked  out 
of  his  nostrils. 

And  in  this  splendor,  in  which  he  seldom  ap- 
pears, not  even  for  the  reception  of  ambassadors, 
he  loves  to  bounce  a  rubber  ball  and  play  catch 
with  the  children.  He  is  unskilled  at  these  games, 
they  call  him  butter-fingers.  A  man  turning  sixty, 
an  aging  kirjg. 

But  how  clear  is  the  expression  of  his  eyes 
as  he  plays  with  the  children— if  only  one  knew 
what  it  meant!  Perhaps  he  longs  to  reveal  him- 
self but  does  not  know  how;  or  does  not  know 
that  the  people  await  this  revelation;  or  is  un- 
able to  see  beyond  the  children,  who  are  bored 
with  him.  Perhaps  he  has  nothing  to  reveal,  and 
all  his  wisdom  lies  scattered  from  his  hand:  he- 
is  merely  this,  that,  and  the  other,  a  few  build- 
ings raised,  roads  leveled,  a  number  of  words 
spoken,  unthinking,  on  an  idle  afternoon.  Oc- 
casionally, when  he  recognizes  the  expectation 
of  the  people,  he  tries  to  remember  an  appro- 
priate saying  from  one  of  the  collections  he  has 
published.  Most  of  the  time,  he  is  unaware  of 
all  this. 

The  children  are  fretful  in  the  garden,  they 
wait  to  be  delivered.  They  have  been  brought 
by  mothers,  nurses,  older  sisters,  who  stand 
outside  the  gate,  looking  in  through  the  palings. 
The  mothers  and  nurses  whisper  together,  their 
feet  and  eyes  and  hands  are  restless,  they  look 
at  his  shining  beard.  Later  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  children  have  been  led  home,  perhaps 
one  of  the  older  girls,  one  of  the  sisters,  will 
enter  the  same  garden,  approach  the  spot  where 
the  King  lies  resting,  lie  down  beside  him,  fold 
her  hands  upon  his  breast,  and  offer  to  become 
his  slave. 


2.  THE  QUEEN   OF  SHEBA 

FR  O  M  all  over  they  have  come,  and  they 
keep  coming,  though  the  King  is  now  an 
old  man.  It  may  be  owing  to  his  age  that  he  has 
grown  lenient,  admitting  women  to  concubinage 
whom,  the  counselors  swear,  he  would  have  sent 
packing  in  the  old  days.  He  has  reached  the 
years  when  anything  young  looks  good  to  him. 
This  may  not  be  true,  there  may  be  other 
reasons;  but  the  counselors  have  a  point  in  say- 
ing that  the  standards  have  fallen,  and  they  tell 
the  story  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

A  letter  came,  it  was  the  first  application  to  be 
received  by  mail.  From  a  foreign  country,  the 
woman  signed  herself  The  Queen.  She  flat- 
tered Solomon's  wisdom,  word  of  which  had 
reached  her  from  afar;  her  own  ears  longed  to 
hear  his  discourse,  her  own  eyes,  to  behold  his 
person.  An  unorthodox  application,  written  in 
a  powerful,  forward-rushing,  though  feminine 
hand  on  strangely  scented  paper:  the  King  said 
it  reminded  him  of  jungles.  He  inspected  the 
postmark,  clipped  off  the  stamp,  and  pasted  it  on 
a  page  by  itself  in  his  album.  His  expression  was 
hidden  in  his  beard. 

The  woman  meant  it.  Boxes  began  to  arrive, 
plastered  with  travel  stickers.  They  came  on 
sand-choked,  sneezing  camels,  in  long  trains, 
attended  by  drivers,  natives  of  the  Land  of  Sheba. 
The  next  day,  more  boxes,  and  again  on  the 
third.  Gifts  of  all  description,  of  money  and 
goods,  spangles  and  bangles  for  the  entire  court. 
It  made  an  excellent  impression,  but  Solomon, 
who  distributed  the  gifts,  did  not  seem  pleased. 
.  .  .  Here  the  counselors  pretend  to  know  the 
King's  mind.  First  of  all,  they  say,  he  was 
annoyed  at  having  to  put  up  so  many  camels, 
wliole  droves  of  them— his  stables  were  crowded, 
and  there  was  a  shortage  of  feed  for  his  own 
animals.  Then  the  camel  drivers,  rough  and 
barbarous  men,  were  inflamed  by  the  sight  of 
Solomon's  women,  and  the  King  had  to  double 
the  guard  and  pay  overtime;  this  killed  him. 
But  their  greatest  presumption  lies  in  saying  that 
Solomon  thought,  "Adcrnai  Elohenu!  Is  she  com- 
ing to  stay?"  No  one  knows  what  the  King 
thought. 

He  may  well  have  been  glad  that  the  Queen 
was  coming.  No  queen  had  ever  before  asked 
to  be  his  slave— and  she  was  a  queen  for  sure, 
and  of  a  rich  country,  think  ol  the  gifts  she  had 
sent.  Solomon  put  his  economists  to  work  and 
they  submitted  a  report:  the  financial  structure 
was  sound,  and  the  country  led  in  the  produc- 
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the  State  of  Minnesota  is  a  wonder. 
Not  the  least  among  its  paradoxes  is  how 
When  it  felt  like  Baffin  Bay  last  January 
It  can  behave  so  equatorially  now. 
But  however  odd  the  weather, 
What's  most  strange 
In  Minnesota  is  its  university, 
A  seat  of  higher  learning  which  remains, 
Unquestionably, 
Great, 

Though  it  possesses  an  administration 
Largely  composed  of  late 
Public  relations  men, 
And  a  carillon  which  assaults  the  air 
With  Danny  Boy,  Home  on  the  Range, 
And  Meet  Me  in  St.  Louie,  Louie,  Meet  Me 
at  the  Fair. 


and  the  priests  took  offense.  A 
poor  set  of  omens. 

Besides,  Sheba  was  not  quite  so 
young  as  the  autographed  picture, 
which  she  had  sent  in  advance  to 
Solomon,  would  have  led  one  to 
expect.  Her  skin  was  nearly  black, 
and  her  black  hair,  which  she  had 
apparently  made  some  effort  to 
straighten,  had  gone  frizzled  and 
kinky  again  in  the  heat  of  the  des- 
ert crossing.  She  wore  anklets  of 
delicate  chain,  gold  bracelets  all 
over  her  arms,  and  jewels  in  both 
obvious  and  unexpected  places,  so 
that  the  eye  was  never  done  seeing 


tion  of  myrrh,  pepper,  and  oil.  Now  to  be  sure, 
the  Queen's  letter  made  no  direct  application; 
apart  from  the  flattery,  it  merely  said,  coming 
for  a  visit,  as  an  equal  might  say.  But  the  inter- 
pretation was  clear.  An  equal  would  not  come 
uninvited,  only  one  who  meant  to  offer  herself 
would  do  so— unless  the  Queen  was  rude;  but 
the  gifts  she  had  sent  took  care  of  that.  Yet  as 
a  queen,  writing  from  her  own  palace,  she 
conld  not  have  expressed  the  intention,  it  would 
have  been  treason  to  her  own  people.  Neverthe- 
less, she  had  every  intention:  otherwise,  why 
would  she  have  gone  to  the  trouble?  The  fact  is, 
there  was  rejoicing  in  the  palace,  Solomon  him- 
self led  the  dancing,  and  he  declared  a  holiday 
when  the  Queen  of  Sheba  arrived. 

She  came  in  a  howdah,  on  a  camel,  preceded 
by  troops  of  archers  and  trumpeters.  Solomon 
helped  her  down,  and  washed  and  anointed  her 
feet  in  the  courtyard.  This  didn't  come  off  so 
well.  Sheba  used  coloring  matter  on  her  toenails 
and  the  soles  of  her  feet,  and  the  coloring  ran; 
Solomon  was  out  of  practice,  he  tickled  her  feet 
a  few  times  and  made  her  laugh.  The  ceremony 
was  supposed  to  be  a  solemn  one,  the  people  took 
it  very  seriously,  and  they  were  offended  by  her 
toenails— feet  were  supposed  to  be  presented 
dusty:  as  for  the  giggling,  it  was  unpardonable, 


them;  their  light  was  kept  in  con- 
stant agitation  by  the  massive 
rhythm  of  her  breathing,  which 
involved  her  entire  body.  A  sense 
of  tremendous  power  and  authen- 
ticity emanated  from  her  breasts. 
Some  thought  she  was  beautiful, 
others,  not. 

No  one  knows  what  the  King 
thought;  but  he  may  well  have 
felt  what  everyone  «lse  did  who 
came    to    witness    her  arrival- 
drawn,  and  at  the  same  time,  stunned. 

But  the  King  is  glad  in  his  heart  as  he  leads 
Sheba  to  the  table,  where  he  has  put  on  a  great 
spread  for  her.  He  is  attended  by  his  court  and 
surrounded  by  his  women— and  how  lordly  are 
his  movements  as  he  eats  meat  and  rinses  his 
mouth  with  wine!  At  the  same  time  he  is  uneasy 
in  the  Queen's  presence— after  all,  this  is  no 
maiden  lurking  in  the  garden  to  trip  up  to  him 
and  fold  her  hands  upon  his  breast.  The  meal 
goes  well  enough:  Sheba  asks  for  seconds,  and 
seems  impressed  with  the  napkins  and  silver- 
ware. But  suddenly,  right  in  the  middle  of 
dessert,  she  turns  to  him  and  demands,  in  front 
of  everyone  and  that  all  may  hear,  that  he  show 
her  his  famous  wisdom.  This  comes  as  something 
of  a  shock.  The  implication  is  two-fold:  that 
so  far  he  has  spoken  commonplaces:  and 
secondly,  that  he  is  to  suffer  no  illusions,  it  was 
really  for  the  sake  of  his  wisdom  that  she  made 
the  difficult  trip.  The  people  turn  their  eyes 
on  the  King,  who  handles  the  awkward  moment 
with  skill;  he  clears  his  throat  on  schedule,  and 
raises  his  hand  in  the  usual  gesture,  admonishing 
silence.  But  nothing  comes. 

In  the  official  account  of  the  visit,  which  Solo- 
mon had  written  to  order,  he  was  supposed  to 
have 
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.  .  told  her  all  questions:  There  was  not 
anything  .  .  .  which  he  told  her  not.  And  when 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  had  seen  all  Solomon's 
wisdom,  and  the  house  that  he  had  built,  and 
the  meat  of  his  table  and  the  sitting  of  his 
servants  .  .  . 

etc., 

there  was  no  more  spirit  in  her.  And  she  said 
to  the  King.  It  was  a  true  report  that  I  heard 
in  mine  own  land,  of  thy  acts  and  thy  xoisdom. 
Howbeit,  I  believed  not  the  words,  until  I 
came  and  mine  eyes  had  seen  it;  and  behold, 
the  half  was  not  told  me:  Thy  wisdom  and 
prosperity  exceedeth  the  fame  which  I  heard. 
Happy  are  thy  men  .  .  .  xohich  stand  con- 
tinually before  thee  and  that  hear  thy  wisdom. 

After  which  there  was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
further  exchange  of  compliments  and  gifts. 

Now  this  is  not  only  a  bit  thick,  it  gets  round 
the  question  of  Solomon's  wisdom.  What  did 
the  King  say,  when  put  to  it  by  the  Queen? 
That  there  were  so  many  feet  in  a  mile?  That 
all  circles  were  round?  That  the  number  of  stars 
visible  on  a  clear  night  from  a  point  well  out 
of  town  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  certain 
number?  Did  he  advise  her  what  to  take  for 
colds,  give  her  a  recipe  for  salad  dressing,  or 
speak  of  building  temples  and  ships?  Just  what 
does  a  man  say  under  the  circumstances? 

Certainly,  he  hadn't  the  nerve,  the  gall,  to  re- 
peat the  abominable  invention  to  her  face  of  the 
two  women  who  disputed  motherhood  of  a  child. 
She  would  have  seen  through  it  right  away.  And 
surely  he  knew  this  was  not  the  time  to  quote 
his  sayings;  besides,  he  always  had  trouble  re- 
membering them.  Then  what  did  he  say? 

His  economists  had  worked  up  a  report  on  the 
Land  of  Sheba.  He  may  have  sent  for  a  copy; 
more  likely,  he  knew  the  essential  facts  cold,  and 
spoke  what  came  to  mind:  industry,  agriculture, 
natural  resources.  Of  the  financial  structure,  the 
public  debt,  the  condition  of  business.  Of  the 
production  of  pepper,  myrrh,  and  oil,  especially 
oil.  Grant  him  his  wisdom. 

Certainly,  the  Queen  was  impressed,  but  one 
need  not  suppose  that  the  spirit  was  knocked  out 
of  her  or  that  she  said,  "It  was  a  true  report  that 
I  heard  in  mine  own  land  .  .  ."  etc.  Chances  are, 
she  paid  no  attention  to  his  words  (except  to 
note  the  drift)  but  watched  him  as  he  spoke, 
taking  in  the  cut  of  his  beard,  the  fit  of  his 
clothes,  and  wondering,  betimes,  what  sort  of 
man  he  was.  She  saw  his  initial  uncertainty 
give  way  and  his  confidence  grow  as  he  reached 
the  meaty  part  of  his  delivery.  And  all  along, 
she  observed  how  he  drew  on  the  admiring 
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glances  of  his  girls,  soaked  up  their  adoration,  as 
they  lay  open-mouthed  on  couches  and  rugs  at 
his  feet,  all  criticism  suspended,  incapacitated 
by  love.  Love  ringed  him  round,  love  sustained 
him,  he  was  the  splendid  heart  of  their  hearts. 
She  must  have  forgotten  the  heat  and  sand 
images  of  the  desert  crossing,  she,  too,  lapped 
from  all  sides  and  borne  gently  afloat.  .  .  . 

SO  MUCH,  one  may  imagine.  But  the 
Queen  spent  a  number  of  days  or  weeks, 
pei  haps  even  a  month  or  two  in  the  King's  com- 
pany, and  of  what  happened  during  the  time  of 
her  stay,  let  alone  the  subsequent  events  of  the 
first  night,  the  official  chronicles  say  nothing.  A 
merciful  omission,  according  to  the  counselors, 
who  report  that  it  went  badly  from  the  start. 
When  the  King  had  finished  his  discourse,  they 
say  the  Queen  felt  called  upon  to  answer.  But 
words  failed  her,  or  she  felt  no  need  of  words: 
she  was  the  Queen.  What  she  did  was  to  lean 
forward  and,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  company, 
take  his  head  into  her  hands,  gaze  at  him  for 
a  long  time  with  a  smile  on  her  thick  lips,  and 
at  last  bestow  on  him  a  kiss,  which  landed  some- 
where in  his  beard. 

Then  she  jumped  onto  the  table,  commanded 
music,  and  danced  among  the  cups  and  bowls, 
the  dishes  and  the  crumpled  napkins.  The 
counselors  were  shocked,  the  girls  smirked  pain- 
fully, the  servants  held  their  breath.  Nor  was 
Sheba  so  slender  as  the  autographed  picture  may 
have  led  one  to  believe.  When  she  set  her  feet 
down,  the  table  shook,  and  the  carafes  of  wine 
and  sweetened  water  swayed  and  threatened  to 
topple.  Solomon  himself  hastily  cleared  a  way 
for  her,  pushing  the  dishes  to  one  side;  his  hands 
were  trembling.  But  she  proceeded  with  the 
dance,  the  chain  anklets  tinkled,  her  fingers 
snapped,  the  many  jewels  she  wore  flashed 
wealthily.  Her  toes  left  marks  on  the  tablecloth, 
as  though  animals  had  run  there.  And  run  she 
did,  back  and  forth  over  the  length  of  the  table, 
bending  over  the  counselors  to  tweak  this  one's 
nose  and  that  one's  ear.  But  always  she  glanced 
back  to  see  if  she  had  the  King's  eye. 

She  had  it,  darker  than  usual.  To  her,  this 
meant  that  he  was  admiring  her,  gravely,  as 
befits  King  and  Queen,  and  her  feet  quickened. 
How  stern  he  was!  Already  she  felt  the  King's 
love,  harder  than  any  courtier's  and  so  much 
more  severe.  She  increased  the  tempo,  the 
musicians  scrambling  to  keep  up  with  her,  and 
whirled.  Round  and  round  she  sped,  drawing 
nearer  the  end  of  the  table  where  the  King  sat. 
It  was  a  dance  in  the  style  of  her  country,  un- 
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known  in  these  parts,  and  she  did  it  with  the 
abandon  of  a  tribesgirl,  though  one  must  assume 
she  was  conscious,  in  her  abandonment,  that  it 
was  she,  the  Queen,  none  other  than  Sheba,  who 
abandoned  herself  to  King  Solomon.  That  was 
the  whole  point  of  it,  the  mastery  of  the  thing. 
Pride  did  not  leave  her  face,  it  entered  her 
ecstasy  and  raised  it  in  degree.  Already  cries, 


guttural,  impersonal,  were  barking  in  her 
throat;  then  with  a  final  whoop  she  spun  round 
and  threw  herself,  arms  outstretched  and  inter- 
twined, like  one  bound  captive,  to  fall  before 
him  on  the  table  where  his  meal  had  been. 

ft  was  a  terrible  mistake.  The  women  and  the 
counselors  knew  the  King  so  much  better  than 
she,  and  their  hearts  went  out  in  pity.  The 
Queen  had  offered  herself  in  the  only  way  she 
knew— majesty,  power,  and  reign  implied— throw- 
ing herself  prone  with  a  condescending  crash 
for  the  King  to  rise  and  take  her.  What  pre- 
sumption! He  did  not  move.  He  sat  infinitely 
removed,  almost  sorrowing  over  this  great  em- 
barrassment. The  music  had  stopped,  there  was 
an  unbearable  silence  in  the  banquet  hall.  The 
King  rumbled  something  deep  in  his  beard;  per- 
haps he  was  merely  clearing  his  threat,  prepara- 
tory to  saying  a  few  words  (if  only  his  wisdom 
did  not  fail  him!).  Some  of  the  servants  took 
it  to  mean  more  wine,  others,  more  meat,  still 


others,  fingerbowls.  They  ran  in  all  directions. 
Sheba  lowered  herself  into  her  seat  at  the  King's 
side.  Her  dark  face  burned.  .  .  .  Somehow  the 
time  went  by,  and  the  evening  was  over.  Solo- 
mon led  Sheba  off  to  his  chamber,  as  courtesy 
demanded.  Even  as  she  went  with  him,  it  was 
apparent  that  she  still  went  in  hope;  even  at  the 
last  moment.  The  older  women  wept. 

DAY  by  day,  the  strain  mounted.  Sheba 
was  sometimes  with  the  King,  they 
played  chess  or  listened  to  the  radio,  they  bent 
their  heads  over  maps,  discussed  politics,  and 
played  croquet.  But  there  were  no  festivities  and 
she  did  not  dance  again.  She  bore  herself  with 
dignity,  but  she  had  grown  pale,  and  her  smile, 
when  she  forgot  herself,  was  cringing  and  meek. 
Sometimes,  when  she  was  alone,  she  was  seen  to 
run  her  finger  over  the  table  tops  and  the  wood- 
work, looking  for  dust.  She  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  her  waiting  women— lest  the  revival  of 
her  hope,  as  they  did  her  toilet,  become  apparent 
to  them— and  would  chase  them  out  of  the  room; 
only  to  call  them  back,  and  help  her  prepare  for 
an  audience  with  the  King.  Finally,  she  quar- 
reled with  some  of  the  girls  of  the  harem.  And 
when  this  happened,  Sheba  knew  that  the  day 
had  come  and  she  began  to  pack. 

A  pinochle  game  was  in  progress  when  the 
Oueen  of  Sheba,  unannounced  and  without 
knocking,  came  into  the  room  to  say  she  wanted 
a  word  with  the  King.  He  dismissed  his  coun- 
selors, but  one  of  them  swears  he  managed  to 
hide  behind  the  draperies,  where  he  witnessed 
the  scene. 

The  King  was  in  his  undershirt,  smoking  a 
cigar.  He  apologized  for  his  dishevelment  and 
offered  to  repair  it.  The  affairs  of  state,  he 
explained,  were  so  trying  lately,  he  found  he 
worked  better  in  dishabille.  Had  he  been  work- 
ing? asked  the  Queen  with  a  smile.  She  thought 
this  was  some  sort  of  game,  and  she  fingered  the 
cards  with  pictures  of  kings  and  queens.  Solo- 
mon, knowing  that  women  do  not  play  pinochle, 
told  her  the  cabinet  had  been  in  extraordinary 
session,  trying  fortunes  with  the  picture  cards. 
The  times  were  good,  but  one  must  look  to  the 
future,  and  he  offered  to  show  her  how  it  was 
done. 

"No,  i  don't  want  to  keep  you,"  said  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  "f  beg  only  a  lew  words." 
"Speak,"  said  Solomon. 

"Solomon,  Solomon,"  said  the  Oueen,  "f  am 
going  away.  No,  don't  answer  me.  You  will  say 
something  polite  and  regretful,  but  my  decision 
can  only  be  a  relief  to  you."  She  paused,  taking 
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on  courage.  "You  must  not  allow  this  to  be  a 
disappointment  to  you,  you  must  let  me  take 
the  whole  expense  oi  our  emotion  upon  myself. 
1  did  a  foolish  thing.  I  am  a  proud  woman, 
being  a  Queen,  and  my  pride  carried  me  too  far. 
1  thought  1  would  take  pride  in  transcending 
pride,  in  offering  mysell  to  the  King.  But  still 
that  w  as  pride,  you  did  w  isely  to  refuse  me.  Yes, 
you  are  wise,  Solomon,  let  no  one  question  your 
wisdom  Yours  is  the  wisdom  of  love,  which  is 
the  highest.  But  your  love  is  love  only  of  your- 
self;  yet  you  share  it  with  others  by  letting  them 
love  you— and  this  is  next  to  the  highest.  Either 
way  you  look  at  it,  Solomon  is  wise  enough, 
rnderstand  me—"  She  took  a  step  forward,  a 
dance  step,  as  though  she  were  again  on  the  table 
top,  but  her  eyes  spoke  a  different  meaning. 

"I  am  not  pleading  with  you  that  you  love  me 
or  allow  me  to  love  you.  For  you  are  the  King, 
your  taking  is  your  giving.  But  allow  me  to  say, 
your  power  rests  on  despair.  Yours  is  the  power 
of  drawing  love,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been 
seen.  But  you  despair  of  loving  with  your  own 
heart.  I  have  come  to  tell  the  King  he  must  not 
despair.  Surely,  Solomon  who  has  built  temples 
and  made  the  desert  flourish  is  a  powerful  king, 
and  he  has  the  power  to  do  what  the  simplest 
slave  girl  or  washerwoman  of  his  harem  can 
do— to  love  with  his  own  heart.  And  if  he  does 
not  have  this  power,  it  will  come  to  him,  he  need 
only  accept  the  love  Which  it  is  his  nature  to  call 
forth  in  everyone,  especially  in  us  poor  women. 
This  is  his  glory.  Rejoice  in  it,  O  King,  for  you 
are  the  King!" 

The  counselor  who  hid  behind  the  drapes  said 
he  regretted  his  action,  to  see  how  his  King  stood 
burdened  before  the  Queen.  His  own  heart  filled 
with  loving  shame.  Solomon  looked  lost,  de- 
prived of  his  power,  as  though  the  years  in  the 
palace  and  the  garden  had  never  been.  He  made 
an  effort  to  stand  dignified  in  his  undershirt,  he 
bore  his  head  as  though  he  were  wearing  the 
crown,  but  it  was  pitiful  to  see  him. 

"The  Queen  is  wise,"  said  he.  Then  he  broke 
down,  and  the  counselor  did  not  hear  his  next 
w  oids.  He  did  hear  him  say  that  the  Queen  was 
magnificent,  that  she  had  the  courage  of  lions 
and  tigers  .  .  .  but  by  now  his  head  was  lowered. 
Suddenly,  he  clasped  the  Queen  to  his  breast  in 
an  embrace  ol  farewell,  and  the  Queen  smiled 
and  stroked  his  curly  beard.  They  did  not  imme- 
diately take  leave  of  each  other,  but  went  on  to 
speak  of  other  matters.  Before  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  left  the  country,  King  Solomon  had  leased 
her  oil  lands  for  ninety-nine  years. 

But  on  the  day  of  her  departure,  he  stood 


bareheaded  in  the  crowded  courtyard  to  watch 
her  set  out,  with  her  trumpeters  and  archers 
mounted  on  supercilious  camels.  He  extended 
his  hand  to  help  her  up,  and  she,  with  her  free 
hand,  chucked  him  under  the  chin.  Then  she 
leaned  out  of  the  howdah  to  cry,  "Long  live  the 
King!"  King  Solomon  stood  with  bowed  head 
to  receive  the  ovation.  Now  more  than  ever  they 
yearned  for  him. 

When  Sheba  moved  off,  at  the  head  of  the 
procession,  Solomon  led  the  people  onto  the 
roof,  to  watch  the  camels  file  across  the  sand.  He 
stood  till  evening  fell,  and  the  rump  of  the  last 
plodding  animal  had  twitched  out  of  sight  be- 
yond the  sand  hills.  Then  he  averted  his  face 
and  wept  silently  lest  the  people  see  their  King's 
tears. 

3.   WITH    HIS  FATHERS 

SO  T  H  E  counselors  have  a  point  when  they 
say  the  standards  have  fallen.  Once  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  herself  was  unable  to  make  it;, 
and  now,  look.  But  no  wonder,  her  like  will  not 
come  again,  and  besides,  Solomon  is  old.  He  has 
been  running  the  country  forty  years,  and  lias 
begun  to  speak  of  retiring;  but  the  people  know 
he  will  never  retire,  and  so  they  w7hisper,  it  is 
time  for  the  King  to  die. 

How  does  this  strike  him?  To  look  at  him— his 
beard  is  white,  his  spotted  hands  shake,  he  walks 
bent,  his  eyes  are  rheumy  and  dim— to  look  at 
him  one  would  suppose  he  dwells  on  the  thought 
of  death.  But  he  is  no  better  known  now  than 
he  was  in  his  prime.  The  only  certainty  is  that 
the  King  is  old. 

But  what  follows  from  this,  how  does  it  reveal 
him?  Or  this?— that  he  had  an  attack  of  pleurisy 
not  long  ago,  and  since  then  his  side  has  been 
taped.  And  what  does  it  mean  to  say  that  he  now 
has  more  women  than  ever  cluttering  up  the 
palace,  one  thousand  in  all,  including  seven 
hunched  wives?  (Is  it  merely  that  the  standards 
have  fallen?)  It  was  necessary  to  tear  down  the 
harem  (while  the  women,  to  everyone's  dis- 
pleasure, were  quartered  in  the  town)  and  raise 
a  new  building,  so  large  it  has  taken  up  ground 
formerly  allotted  to  the  garden.  They  are  a  great 
source  of  trouble  to  him,  these  women,  and  the 
counselors  complain— that's  where  all  the  money 
is  going,  to  support  the  harem.  Harem?  Why, 
it's  a  whole  population,  the  country  will  be 
ruined!  And  the  priests  complain,  ever)  week 
they  send  fresh  ultimatums,  objecting  to  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  Solomon's  girls  are  heathen; 
they  have  even  accused  him  of  idolatry  and 
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threatened  him  with  loss  of  the  Kingdom  and 
the  wrath  of  God.  And  the  people  grumble,  it's 
a  shame,  when  they  find  his  women  loitering 
in  beauty  shops  or  quarreling  right  out  in  the 
open,  as  they  have  begun  to  do,  in  the  very 
streets.  But  Solomon  ignores  the  discontent  and 
goes  on  collecting  women  as  he  once  collected 
stamps. 

Why?  Or  what  does  this  mean?— that  he 
seldom  takes  the  trouble  to  interview  applicants, 
but  establishes  a  policy  for  several  months,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  rule  is,  no  vacancies.  Then 
he  will  change  the  rule  and  take  on  newcomers 
by  the  dozen,  most  of  whom  he  does  not  even 
see,  the  work  being  done  by  the  counselors.  And 
how  complicated  the  work  has  become,  com- 
pared with  the  old  days,  when  all  that  was  neces- 
sary was  for  a  girl  to  lie  down  beside  the  King 
with  her  hands  upon  his  breast.  Now  there  are 
forms  to  fill  out  and  letters  of  recommendation 
to  obtain,  several  interviews  and  a  medical  ex- 
amination to  go  through,  and  even  then  the  girls 
must  wait  until  their  references  have  been 
checked.  The  filing  cabinets  have  mounted  to 
the  ceiling.  What  sense  does  it  make? 

And  above  all  in  view  of  the  following?  The 
counselors  vouch  for  it,  they  swear  they  have 
seen  the  proof.  That  King  Solomon  now  takes 
to  bed,  not  with  a  virgin,  as  his  father,  David, 


did  in  his  old  age,  or  even  with  a  dancing  girl, 
but  with  a  hot  water  bottle.  If  this  report  is 
true,  then  doesn't  something  follow?  For  this  is 
the  extreme,  between  life  and  death,  where  all 
thoughts  meet;  an  extreme,  not  a  mean;  and  a 
wrong  guess  is  impossible,  everything  is  true,  as 
at  the  topmost  point,  where  all  direction  is 
down.  It  follows  that  he  warms  his  hands  on  the 
water  bottle,  presses  it  to  his  cheek,  passes  it 
down  along  his  belly. 
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Now  when  he  thinks  of  his  prime,  he  of  all 
men  must  wonder:  what  was  the  glory  of  the 
King?  Who  bestowed  the  power,  and  what  did 
it  consist  in?  When  he  had  it,  he  did  not  con- 
sider, and  now  it  is  gone.  Passing  the  rubber 
bottle  down  to  his  feet  and  digging  with  his  toes 
for  warmth,  he  sees  he  did  everything  possible  in 
his  life,  and  left  no  possibility  untouched,  of 
manhood,  statesmanship,  love.  What  else  can 
a  man  do?  There  is  no  answer.  Except  to  say,  he 
was  in  God's  grace  then?  And  now  no  longer?  Or 
is  he  still  in  a  state  of  grace,  witness  the  water 
bottle  at  his  feet?  And  perhaps  he  is  only  being 
tried,  and  may  look  forward  to  even  greater 
rewards?  Such  are  the  advantages  of  being  a 
believer.  If  he  were  one,  he  would  know— at  least 
believe  that  he  knew.  But  a  man  who  knows 
only  that  once  love  was  with  him,  which  now  is 
no  more— what  does  he  know,  what  shall  he 
believe,  old,  exhausted,  shivering  alone  in  bed 
at  night  with  a  hot  water  bottle,  when  all's 
quiet  in  the  palace?  And  if  all's  not  quiet,  that's 
no  longer  his  concern. 

No,  if  there  were  any  rewards,  he'd  settle  for 
a  good  night's  sleep.  But  sleep  does  not  come. 
He  hears  strange  noises  in  the  apartment,  scratch- 
ing. .  .  .  Mice?  He  must  remember  to  speak  to 
the  caretakers.  ...  At  last  he  drowses  off,  to 
sleep  a  while.  And  if  he  does  not  sleep?  Or 
later,  when  he  wakes,  and  it  is  still  the  same 
night?  .  .  .  Does  he  think  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
and  wonder,  whom  is  she  visiting  now?  Does  he 
remember  how  she  danced  upon  the  table?  Or 
the  song  he  wrote  soon  after  her  departure,  with 
her  words  still  fresh  in  his  mind,  when  he  re- 
solved to  pour  out  his  love  for  her,  but  from 
the  very  first  line  poured  out,  instead,  her  love 
for  him?  Let  him  kiss  me  with  the  kisses  of  his 
mouth,  for  thy  love  is  better  than  wine.  It  has 
been  years  since  he  heard  from  her.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile,  the  bottle  has  grown  cold.  Shall 
he  ring  for  another?  He  shifts  the  bottle,  kneads 
it  between  his  knees.  And  be  thou  like  a  young 
hart  upon  the  mountains  of  spices.  Look  for- 
ward, look  back,  to  darkness,  at  the  light,  both 
ways  blind.  He  raises  the  bottle  to  his  breast; 
it  does  not  warm  him.  He  gropes  for  the  cord, 
and  while  his  hand  reaches,  he  thinks,  as  he  has 
thought  so  many  times,  there  is  a  time  and  a 
season  for  everything,  a  time  to  be  born  and  a 
time  to  die.  Is  it  time  now?  They  will  lay  him 
out,  washed,  anointed,  shrouded.  They  will  fold 
his  arms  across  his  chest,  with  the  palms  turned 
in,  completing  the  figure.  Now  his  own  hands 
will  lie  pressed  to  his  breast,  and  he  will  sleep 
with  his  fathers. 


Peter  F.  Drucker 

WILL  THE 
COLLEGES 

blow  their  tops? 


Your  children  may  find  it  surprisingly  hard 
to  get  into  any  college  .  .  .  and  their 
education  may  cost  you  more  than  you  think. 
A  report  on  the  explosive  pressures  which 
are  about  to  hit  our  universities. 

IF  Y  O  U  are  a  parent  with  two  or  three  chil- 
dren, the  chances  are  that  you  will  "buy"  up 
to  $36,000  worth  of  college  and  university  educa- 
tion—a full  tenth  or  more  of  your  lifetime  earn- 
ings. Even  if  you  are  childless,  you  will  still 
be  stuck  with  a  bill  for  other  people's  children 
—through  taxes  and  contributions.  The  financ- 
ing of  higher  education  affects  everybody's  pock- 
etbook.  It  is  the  central  problem  of  American 
education,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  more  at 
stake  than  mere  money  and  taxes. 

The  problem  is  a  paradoxical  one.  We  do  not 
yet  know  how  to  pay  for  the  higher  education  we 
have,  let  alone  for  the  amount  we  must  have  a 
decade  or  two  hence.  Yet  the  greatest  weakness 
of  our  present  system  is  that  it  attempts  to  do 
"on  the  cheap"  what  can  only  be  done  by  spend- 
ing a  great  deal  more  money. 

College  education  in  the  United  States  is 
rapidly  becoming  "general"  education.  But  in 
its  economic  foundation  it  is  still  predominantly 
"class"  education  for  a  small  group  of  the 
wealthy  or  exceptionally  able.  Today  we  have 
two  and  a  half  million  students  in  colleges  and 
universities.  By  1975  the  college  population  will 
be  at  least  seven  and  a  half  millions— a  little 


less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  eligible  age  groups. 
The  jump  in  high-school  graduates  alone— 20 
per  cent  of  the  eligible  age  group  a  generation 
ago,  almost  80  per  cent  today— would  of  itself 
make  inevitable  such  an  explosion  in  college 
enrollments.  And  even  seven  and  a  hall  million 
college  and  university  students  will  hardly  be 
adecpiate  to  supply  the  country's  need  for  edu- 
cated men  and  women  twenty  years  hence. 

It  is  fashionable  in  academic  circles  to  hope 
that  the  explosion  will  not  occur  ...  or  at  least 
that  one's  own  school  will  escape  the  blast.  An 
individual  college  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  com- 
mand the  shock  waves  to  pass  around  it,  but  this 
only  means  that  others  will  grow  faster. 

When,  for  instance,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  Los  Angeles  tried  to  slow  down  the 
rate  of  expansion  by  raising  admission  stand- 
ards, San  Diego  State  College  immediately  began 
to  grow  twice  as  fast.  When  San  Diego  in  turn 
raised  its  standards,  other  colleges  in  Southern 
California  began  to  mushroom.  And  when  they 
jacked  up  their  standards,  the  wheel  came  full 
circle;  enrollments  in  the  new  "community  col- 
leges" of  the  University  of  California— such  as 
Riverside— shot  up. 

The  fact  is  that  colleges  and  universities  have 
got  to  grow,  and  to  grow  they  must  have  money. 
But  even  if  they  get  the  money,  can  they  con- 
tinue to  be  the  kinds  of  institutions  we  are  used 
to?  For  three  hundred  years  we  have  experi- 
mented with  more  and  more  kinds  of  colleges 
and  universities— with  the  residential  principle 
deeply  embedded  in  their  traditions.  Is  this  a 
luxury  we  can  continue  to  afford,  or  will  our 
universities  have  to  become  monstrous  city  day 
schools? 

In  almost  every  college  it  costs  more  to  educate 
a  student  than  the  college  charges  him  for  tui- 
tion. Part  of  this  cost  is  faculty  salaries,  part  is 
capital  investment  in  physical  plant,  part  is  ad- 
ministration. But  it  is  not  only  these  costs  that 
are  worrying  educators.  They  are  also  concerned 
about  the  financial  burden  that  families  who 
want  to  send  their  children  to  college  must  carry. 

Let's  look  at  each  of  these  aspects  of  the  finan- 
cial nightmare. 

(1)  The  tuition  deficit.  What  it  costs  a  college 
or  university  to  educate  a  student  varies  tre- 
mendously from  college  to  college,  from  depart- 
ment to  department  within  the  college,  and  even 
between  age  groups  in  the  same  department. 
Think,  lor  example,  how  much  more  it  costs 
to  train  a  young  man  who  majors  in  physics, 
with  all  the  elaborate  equipment  he  requires, 
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than  one  who  studies  foreign  languages.  Think 
how  much  less  it  costs  to  educate  a  student  who 
attends  large  lecture  courses  with  standard  "true 
and  false"  tests  than  one  who  sits  in  small  classes 
of  fifteen,  or  in  seminars.  Conservative  authori- 
ties, such  as  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Cor- 
poration which  was  recently  created  by  large 
grants  from  the  Ford  and  Carnegie  Foundations, 
estimate  that  the  minimum  gap  between  what 
the  student  pays  and  what  he  costs  the  college  is 
about  equal  to  the  charge  for  tuition.  That  is, 
about  $600  per  student. 

With  two  and  one-half  million  students  in 
colleges  and  universities  today,  the  tuition  deficit 
runs  to  at  least  a  billion  and  a  half  a  year.  By 
1975  it  will  amount  to  five  billion  at  a  minimum 
.  .  .  even  if  faculty  salaries  should  stay  right 
where  they  are.  But,  of  course,  they  won't. 

(2)  The  cost  of  faculty.  The  budget  for  faculty 
salaries  is  going  to  have  to  go  up.  Even  if  classes 
are  much  larger  than  they  are  today,  and  each 
instructor  teaches  more  students,  Ave  are  going 
to  need  by  1975  more  than  twice  our  present 
supply  of  college  teachers.  We  now  have  225,000, 
and  we  will  need  half  a  million.  Where  will  they 
come  from? 

We  will  have  to  recruit  practically  all  of  that 
half-million,  for  few  of  the  present  faculty  will 
be  left  for  the  job  twenty  years  hence.  We  are 
losing  10,000  of  the  present  faculty  each  year 
through  death,  retirement,  or  resignation.  Even 
if  every  qualified  graduate  with  a  higher  degree 
were  to  go  into  teaching  we  would  be  seriously 
short  of  teachers;  of  the  50,000  or  so  men  and 
women  who  get  advanced  degrees  each  year 
(44,000  masters  and  5,000  to  6,000  doctors)  the 
great  majority  are  trained  in  professional  schools, 
which  do  not,  as  a  rule,  prepare  for  a  teaching 
career.  Of  those  who  are  qualified— perhaps 
12,000  or  so  each  year— fewer  and  fewer  actually 
become  teachers;  of  this  year's  crop,  at  most  6,000 
will  actually  accept  any  kind  of  academic  employ- 
ment. Total  faculty  personnel  is  thus  shrinking 
when  it  should  be  expanding,  and  college 
teachers— rather  than  water,  petroleum,  or 
uranium— may  well  become  our  scarcest  and  most 
critical  resource. 

The  problem  is  not  just  one  of  money.  In  the 
last  twenty  years  academic  life  has  seemed  much 
less  attractive  to  young  men  and  women,  and 
other  careers  beckon  them  with  increasing  per- 
suasiveness. 

I  talked  recently  to  the  dean  of  a  major  uni- 
versity which  prides  itself  on  its  reputation  for 
scholarship  and  academic  freedom,  and  he  told 
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me  about  the  tight  situation  his  own  assistant 
professors  face.  The  typical  assistant  professor 
has  a  Ph.D.  degree,  is  thirty-four  years  old  and 
married,  with  two  or  three  children.  He  spends 
twelve  hours  a  week  in  the  classroom,  five  hours 
in  committee  meetings,  fifteen  hours  in  con- 
ferences with  students,  preparing  lectures,  and 
correcting  papers,  and  seven  hours  "voluntarily" 
advising  on  all  kinds  of  university  chores  rang- 
ing from  work  for  the  Air  Force  to  Ford  Founda- 
tion projects— a  total  of  thirty-nine  hours  a  week 
of  regular  university  work.  To  make  enough  to 
live  on  he  has  to  teach  summer  school,  and  this 
cuts  his  vacation  to  four  or  five  weeks  a  year. 

This  load  does  not  seem  intolerable,  but  he  is 
expected  also  to  be  a  "productive"  scholar.  He 
must,  for  example,  contribute  without  extra 
pay  one  big  chapter  to  a  university-sponsored 
publication  each  year.  He  is  under  pressure  to 
publish  at  least  two  learned  papers,  the  subjects 
of  which  are  often  assigned  to  him  by  his  senior 
professor.  He  is  also  expected  to  "have  a  book" 
every  three  years— and  more  likely  than  not  he 
has  to  pay  to  get  it  published.  The  subjects  he 
teaches  are  assigned  by  the  department,  and  so 
are  the  books  he  must  use.  He  has  to  be  a 
"specialist,"  for  there  is  nothing  so  suspect  as  a 
"man  without  a  specialty."  He  is  on  an  annual 
contract  and  has  no  job  security  nor  promise  of 
severance  pay.  "Tenure"  exists  only  for  full  and 
associate  professors;  and  his  chance  of  becoming 
an  associate  is  one  in  four  and  then  not  until 
he  is  forty. 

To  regain  its  attractions,  academic  life  needs 
radically  to  improve  working  conditions  for 
younger  faculty.  It  needs  to  offer  greater  job 
security,  systematic  ways  of  creating  promotional 
opportunities,  decent  personnel  management, 
and,  above  all,  less  pressure  for  intellectual  over- 
specialization. 

Morale  is,  however,  not  everything;  money  is 
also  a  major  factor  in  the  faculty  problem. 

This  was  brought  home  to  me  very  sharply 
last  year  when,  in  short  order,  six  young  men 
and  women  came  to  me  and  asked  my  help  in 
finding  jobs  outside  of  teaching.  Each  one  of 
these  six  was  recognized  as  a  "comer"  by  his  own 
colleagues  and  by  university  authorities.  Each 
one  carried  big  and  important  teaching  assign- 
ments and  was  known  as  a  brilliant  teacher. 
They  worked  in  major  universities  with  com- 
paratively high  pay  scales.  Each  one  of  these  six 
young  people  loved  teaching  and  academic  life, 
and  reached  the  decision  to  leave  only  after 
months  of  internal  struggle.  Yet  every  one  of 
them  came  to  the  conclusion:  that  he  simply 
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could  not  afford  to  go  on  teaching.  And— this  is 
the  real  moral  of  the  story— I  was  able  with  but 
little  effort  to  find  for  every  one  of  the  six  a  job 
in  business,  in  journalism,  or  in  industrial  re- 
search.  In  every  single  case  the  new  jobs  paid 
.11  least  twice  as  much  as  the  university  had  paid, 
and  more  than  it  could  be  expected  to  pay  until 
another  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  teaching. 

The  entire  salary  level  of  the  academic  pro- 
fession  will  have  to  be  raised— and  doubling  it 
will  barely  be  adequate.  We  are  now  paying 
about  $800,000,000  a  year  in  faculty  salaries.  By 
1975,  assuming  the  same  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar,  we  will  have  to  pay  twice  as  much  to 
more  than  twice  as  many  people— or  about  four 
billions.  (The  entire  income  from  the  recent 
Ford  Foundation  gift  for  faculty  salaries  comes 
to  only  ten  million  dollars  a  year  and  is  spread 
out  over  615  colleges— only  a  drop,  though  a 
welcome  one,  in  the  bucket.) 

(3)  Residential  or  non-residential.  If  we  trans- 
form our  college  system  into  a  predominantly 
non-residential  one,  we  can  get  by  during  the 
next  fifteen  or  twenty  years  with  an  additional 
ten  to  fifteen  billion  dollars  or  so  for  buildings 
and  equipment.  If,  however,  we  try  to  stick  to 
our  present,  predominantly  residential,  system 
with  its  sleeping,  eating,  and  recreational  facili- 
ties, we  may  have  to  spend  forty  to  forty-five 
billion  dollars  during  the  same  period.  The 
astronomical  quality  of  these  figures  takes  on  a 
semblance  of  reality  when  you  consider  that 
facilities  for  five  million  additional  students 
represents  twice  as  much  as  all  the  college  plants 
that  have  been  built  in  America  since  Harvard 
was  founded  in  1636. 

It  is  fashionable  in  academic  circles  to  speak 
rather  slightingly  of  "bricks  and  mortar"  and  yet 
to  extol  the  unique  virtues  of  the  residential 
college.  This  is  inconsistent— dangerously  so.  If 
we,  as  a  nation,  want  to  maintain  the  residential 
college  we  will  have  to  give  high  priority  to 
"bricks  and  mortar,"  we  may  even  have  to  subor- 
dinate other  needs  (such  as  adequate  faculty 
salaries)  to  the  voracious  demands  for  money  for 
buildings  and  facilities.  This  may  well  be  the 
right  decision.  The  original  need  lor  the  resi- 
dential college  in  a  sparsely  settled,  agricultural 
country  has  of  course  disappeared  now  that  two- 
thirds  of  our  people  live  in  or  around  metro- 
politan areas;  but  the  residential  college  may 
indeed  offer  unique  advantages  and  values.  Still, 
we  ought  to  realize  that  we  face  a  major  decision 
whether  we  can  afford  to  retain  the  predomi- 
nantly residential  character  of  our  colleges;  we 
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may  even  have  to  decide  between  preserving 
residential  education  and  accepting  government 
control  in  order  to  obtain  the  financial  support 
the  residential  system  requires. 

(4)  The  family  btidget  of  higher  learning. 
The  final  problem  is  the  biggest  and  (loneliest 
of  all:  the  cost  of  higher  education  to  the  Amer- 
ican family. 

College  presidents  are  fond  of  pointing  out 
that  the  cost  of  attending  college  has  gone  up 
less  than  almost  any  other  major  item  in  the 
family  budget.  Statistically  this  is  correct,  but 
it  may  be  irrelevant. 

What  was  a  minor  cost  for  the  wealthy  to 
whom  the  colleges  looked  for  their  students  a 
generation  ago,  is  today  a  very  large  sum  to  the 
middle-class  family,  and  an  unbearable  burden 
for  the  50  per  cent  of  families  whose  income  is 
below  the  national  average. 

It  is  not  uncommon  today  for  a  middle-class 
family  to  have  three  children  in  college  at  the 
same  time.  This  means  that  the  bill  will  run 
from  $4,500  to  S6,000  a  year,  an  all  but  unbear- 
able charge  for  the  family  with  an  $8,000  to 
$10,000  income.  Yet  such  a  family  (a  bureau 
chief  of  a  government  agency  would  be  in  this 
bracket)  would  not  be  considered  deserving  of 
scholarship  aid  by  most  college  administrators 
who  still  measure  scholarship  need  by  annual 
family  income  rather  than  by  the  burden  ol 
educational  costs  on  the  family. 

QUESTIONS  THAT  BREED 
QUESTIONS 

IT  I  S  the  primary  purpose  of  this  article  to 
raise  questions  rather  than  to  give  answers. 
But  some  answers  to  this  financial  dilemma  have 
been  proposed  by  educators.  Let's  look  for  a 
moment  at  two  of  the  most  common  proposals. 

First:  there  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
problem  of  financing  higher  education  can  be 
solved  by  more  undergraduate  scholarships. 

It  is  becoming  obvious  that  new  scholarships 
have  to  be  accompanied  by  "cost  of  education" 
grants  to  the  college;  that  is,  payments  to  cover 
the  cost  ol  educating  a  student  over  and  above 
the  amount  charged  for  tuition.  The  recent 
scholarship  plans  of  Sears  Roebuck,  of  General 
Motors,  and  of  the  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Corporation  all  have  taken  this  into  account. 
But  no  amount  of  scholarship  money  can  pos- 
sibly bridge  the  gap,  except  in  a  lew  selective 
cases,  between  the  costs  ol  going  to  college  and 
the  means  available  to  the  average  family.  Might 
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it  not  therefore  be  better  to  use  available  new 
binds  to  set  up  graduate  scholarships? 

Our  real  problem  is  not  to  get  more  youngsters 
into  the  colleges;  it  is  not  even  to  get  more  able 
youngsters  there.  The  real  problem  of  enroll- 
ment is  to  get  more  able  undergraduates  into 
graduate  and  professional  schools,  and  to  get 
more  able  graduates  to  go  into  teaching. 

Second:  there  are  many  who  think  that  the 
character  of  American  education  can  be  main- 
tained only  through  support  of  the  small  private 
college. 

The  aim  of  current  campaigns  to  maintain  an 
unregimented  and  "mixed"  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  this  country  is,  of  course,  absolutely 
sound.  But  indiscriminate  support  of  the  small, 
private  school— for  no  other  reason  than  that 
it  is  small  and  private— is  by  no  means  the  whole 
answer.  Of  the  1,800  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  this  country  two-thirds  are  so  small— fewer 
than  750  students  or  so— as  to  be  marginal  both 
educationally  and  financially.  Yet  no  two  of 
these  marginal  schools  are  alike. 

Some  of  them  have  capacity  both  intellectually 
and  physically  for  tremendous  growth.  A  good 
example  is  North  Park  College  just  outside  of 
Chicago  which  is  affiliated  with  one  of  the 
smallest  Protestant  denominations,  the  Mission 
Covenant  Church  with  500  congregations  and 
54,000  communicants.  North  Park  started  out  as 
a  junior  college.  Two  years  ago  it  converted  into 
a  four-year  college.  Now  it  is  engaged  in  raising- 
its  size  from  500  to  1,300  students.  It  has  had  all 
along  many  of  the  basic  facilities— auditorium, 
library,  chapel— needed  for  a  1,300-student  four- 
year  college;  it  just  has  not  utilized  them  to  the 
full.  And  while  it  still  needs  $4,000,000  in  build- 
ing funds,  the  affiliated  congregations— precisely 
because  they  are  small  and  this  is  their  one  and 
only  school— have  already  pledged  well  over  two 
million. 

But  a  great  many  small  colleges  can  survive 
only  if  they  team  up  with  other  and  stronger 
institutions.  In  North  Carolina,  for  instance, 
three  Presbyterian-supported  junior  colleges- 
total  enrollment  500— are  being  replaced  by  one 
four-year  school  at  Laurinburg  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  1,200. 

Some  of  these  marginal  colleges  might  join 
with  the  giant  universities  in  co-operative  devel- 
opment plans.  We  certainly  do  not  want  institu- 
tions with  70,000  or  more  students  under  one 
roof— if  only  because  they  subordinate  education 
to  administration,  and  excellence,  whether  of 
student  or  teacher,  to  procedures.  Yet,  the  ten 
or  twenty  largest  institutions  in  the  country  may 
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reach  such  size  within  a  decade.  If  instead  of 
growing  themselves  these  giants  were  to  help 
some  smaller  affiliated  institutions  in  their  area 
to  grow,  everybody  might  gain.  The  small 
college  might  be  supplied  with  administrative 
and  financial  guidance  and  with  the  attraction  of 
membership  in  a  big-university  faculty,  while  the 
institutional  dropsy  and  paralysis  of  the  giant 
woidd  be  offset  by  the  independence  of  the 
affiliate. 

There  are  a  good  many— too  many— small 
private  colleges  which  have  not  enough  to  offer, 
cannot  grow,  and  will  not  survive— if  only  because 
they  will  not  be  able  to  attract  new  faculty  in  an 
era  of  teacher  shortage.  Yet  it  is  precisely  these 
that  are  likely  to  get  the  largest  share  of  our  very 
scarce  financial  resources  if  we  concentrate  on 
supporting  indiscriminately  the  "small,  private 
school"— simply  because  they  already  are  in 
desperate  financial  straits. 

MONEY  CHASING 

LACK  of  planning  is  the  greatest  weakness 
of  today's  approach  to  the  financial  crisis 
of  higher  education.  There  are  notable  excep- 
tions both  in  large  universities  and  small  colleges. 
But  far  too  many  institutions  still  chase  money 
for  individual  projects— or  just  chase  money.  Far 
too  many  base  their  fund-raising  on  appeals  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 

Each  individual  institution  needs  a  plan  based 
on  thorough  consideration  of  its  educational  aims 
and  teaching  methods.  Too  many  colleges,  for 
instance,  base  their  building  plans  on  the 
dubious  compromise  of  the  "not-so-very  large" 
class  of  forty  to  fifty  students.  Yet  every  experi- 
enced teacher  knows  that  this  is  far  too  large  a 
group  for  class  discussion  or  individual  work  and 
is  no  better  for  a  lecture  course  than  a  group 
of  a  hundred.  Growth  goals,  educational  aims, 
curriculum,  faculty  needs,  research  plans,  facili- 
ties planning,  architecture,  and  money  need  to 
be  pulled  together  into  one  integrated  program. 

Equally  important  is  the  decision  each  college 
must  make  between  residential  and  non-residen- 
tial growth.  An  increasing  number  of  families 
soon  will  be  able  to  afford  only  non-residential 
colleges.  Their  children  will  have  to  save  money 
by  living  at  home  and  by  working  part-time  to 
help  pay  for  their  tuition. 

So  unless  we  develop  a  greater  number  of  uni- 
versities that  are  a  combination— both  residential 
and  non-residential— it  is  conceivable  that  Amer- 
ican higher  education  may  eventually  become 
entirely  non-residential.  Some  of  the  large  insti- 
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tutions  in  or  near  metropolitan  centers— Colum- 
bia, for  instance,  and  Harvard— have  long  ad- 
mitted "day  students"  without  losing  their 
character  as  residential  institutions. 

But  there  still  is  another  possibility  that  big 
universities  might  well  consider.  They  might 
"contract  out"  students  in  their  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  either  to  new,  non-residential 
institutions  which  are  set  up  as  part  of  the  uni- 
versity or  to  existing,  but  presently  marginal, 
small  schools.  These  students  might  then  be 
admitted  to  residence  at  the  parent  university 
for  their  junior  and  senior  years.  Or  the  reverse 
might  be  feasible— to  have  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores in  residence,  and  juniors  and  seniors  living 
at  home.  (Oxford  has  long  used  a  somewhat 
similar  scheme.) 

Finally,  colleges  need  to  plan  regionally  as 
well  as  individually.  Look  for  example  at  what 
is  happening  now  in  Illinois.  Both  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Northwestern  can  still  increase 
enrollment  without  straining  their  facilities, 
while  the  University  of  Illinois,  with  its  tax 
subsidy  lor  every  in-state  student,  is  bursting  its 
bounds.  The  University  of  Illinois  has  had  to 
build  an  expensive  new  campus  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  and  is  about  to  build  an  even 
more  expensive  new  campus  in  Chicago.  Would 
it  not  be  better,  let  alone  cheaper,  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  made  by  President  David  Dodds 
Henry  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  to  oiler  an 
in-state  student  the  amount  he  costs  the  state  if 
he  goes  to  Illinois  and  let  him  spend  the  money 
to  pay  tuition  at  Chicago  or  Northwestern  il  he 
so  desires?  It  would  save  the  state  the  expense 
ol  building  a  new  campus,  at  least  lor  a  lew 
years. 


The  major  conclusion  from  this  outline  of  the 
financial  crisis  of  higher  education  still  has  to 
be  stated:  No  matter  how  good  our  planning, 
the  financial  needs  of  higher  education  over  the 
next  two  decades  cannot  be  met  with  the 
resources  now  available  or  in  sight— including 
student  fees,  gifts  from  individuals,  corporations, 
and  foundations,  and  state  or  city  taxes. 

The  problem  is  not  one  of  finding  new  donors 
to  take  the  place  of  the  individual  rich  man  of 
fifty  years  ago.  Indeed  private  giving  to  higher 
education  is  far  higher  already  than  it  has  ever 
been.  The  problem  is  not  primarily  one  of  meet- 
ing the  costs  of  inflation.  The  real  problem  is 
that  the  educational  explosion  has  already  blown 
the  inherited  financial  foundation  of  American 
higher  education  sky-high.  We  shall  have  to 
build  an  entirely  new  one— and  build  it  fast. 

Today  the  total  annual  expenditure  of  higher 
education,  including  capital  investment,  is  prob- 
ably around  five  billion  dollars.  Twenty  years 
hence  it  may  exceed  twenty-five  billion  dollars. 
At  the  same  time  the  annual  expenditure  of 
grade  and  secondary  schools  will  also  rise  from 
about  ten  billion  dollars  today  (for  all  schools, 
public,  private,  and  parochial)  to  twenty  to 
twenty-five  billion  dollars. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  education  to  the 
American  people  will  therefore  rise  from  some 
fifteen  billion  today  to  fifty  billions  by  1975— 
with  higher  education  increasing  its  share  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  total  budget. 

Today  about  four  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of 
national  income  is  spent  for  education.  Even  if 
we  assume  a  doubling  of  national  income,  we 
will  have  to  spend  seven  to  eight  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  on  education  twenty  years  hence. 

FUNDS    TO    BE  TAPPED 

THIS  means  that  we  cannot  dismiss  the 
possibility  that  federal  money  will  have  to 
become  the  financial  foundation  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  America.  Yet  very  few  of  us  would 
welcome  this  solution,  for  reasons  that  are  per- 
fectly sound.  Nothing  would  be  less  desirable 
than  government  control  of  American  higher 
education— for  government  finance  has  meant 
government  control  ol  higher  education  in  every 
other  country.  Serious  thought  therefore  must  he 
given  to  how  the  principles  of  our  higher  educa- 
tion can  be  preserved,  despite  dependence  on 
government  support.  We  must  consider  what 
safeguards  would  be  needed,  what  new  agencies 
might  be  created  to  administer  the  government 
grants,    and    what    form   government  support 
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might  take  to  do  the  most  good  and  the  least 
harm.  IT  we  fail  to  do  this  we  run  the  risk  of 
finding  ourselves— suddenly  and  in  financial 
panic— rushing  into  the  worst  kind  of  "Ministry 
of  Education"— something  on  the  French  or 
Italian  model  perhaps,  uncontrolled  and  uncon- 
trollable, rigid,  pedantic,  timid,  and  yet  all- 
powerful. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  also  need  to  work  on 
the  much  more  challenging  but  also  much  more 
difficult  job:  to  find  a  new,  truly  "private,"  and 
yet  adequate  financial  foundation  for  an  Amer- 
ican system  of  general  higher  education. 

WE  ARE,  perhaps,  overlooking  some  of  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  solving  the  problem, 
sources  much  more  agreeable  to  us  than  those 
which  threaten  government  control.  Maybe  the 
way  in  which  we  have  attacked  another  crisis  of 
American  growth— medical  and  hospital  care- 
may  point  a  direction  for  coping  with  the  educa- 
tional explosion.  Thirty  years  ago  a  compulsory 
government  health  plan  appeared  to  be  the  only 
way  to  provide  adequate  medical  and  hospital 
care  to  the  American  people.  Yet  today  these 
services  are  being  handled  pretty  well  through 
voluntary  community  organizations  -  and  insur- 
ance. To  be  sure,  we  shall  in  all  probability  need 
some  government  support— both  in  money  and 
organizationally— to  take  care  of  a  small,  mar- 
ginal part  of  the  problem.  But  we  already  cover 
65  per  cent  of  the  risks  for  65  per  cent  of  the 
population,  and  we  are  rapidly  developing  the 
means— such  as  "major  medical  cost  insurance"— 
to  cover  90  per  cent  of  the  risks  for  some  80  per 
cent  of  the  population. 

Similarly,  in  every  other  country  the  research 
necessary  for  an  expanding  economy  is  primarily 
provided  by  government— or  is  not  provided  at 
all.  But  here  we  have  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  increased  research  expenditures  from  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  to  one  per  cent  of  national 
income  largely  through  the  private  efforts  of 
universities  and  businesses. 

This  suggests  that  the  family  itself  is'  the  first 
source  of  support  for  higher  education.  Must 
the  family  necessarily  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
cost  of  college?  Take  for  example  the  family 
with  three  children.  The  cost  of  giving  these 
children  a  college  education  will  be  around 
$36,000,  of  which  the  family  will  be  expected  to 
pay  $18,000  to  $20,000.  If  this  sum  is  considered 
a  charge  against  the  family  income  during  the 
years  the  children  actually  attend  college,  it  is  a 
very  heavy  burden  for  all  but  the  very  well-to-do. 
But  if  this  college  cost  is  considered  a  charge 
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against  family  income  during  the  entire  earning 
life  of  the  parent— that  is  against  the  $160,000  to 
$320,000  which  a  middle-class  or  even  of  a  work- 
ing-class father  now  earns  during  his  lifetime— 
the  charge  is  less  of  a  burden  than  the  cost  of 
rent,  of  clothing,  or  of  food,  and  no  more  than 
the  expenditure  for  recreation. 

We  already  have  some  applications  of  this 
idea  in  a  few  union  contracts  providing  for 
scholarships  for  the  children  of  employees.  In- 
dustry might  well  experiment  further  with  such 
plans— particularly  for  white-collar  employees— 
as  a  promising  approach  to  both  employee 
benefits  and  to  financing  education. 

Or  take  the  case  of  the  college  graduate  himself. 
His  education  has  cost  $6,000  to  $12,000,  paid 
partly  by  him  and  partly  by  the  school.  As  a 
result  of  this  investment,  however,  his  earning 
power  has  been  increased  by  50  per  cent— or  by 
at  least  $100,000  over  his  earning  life.  Is  it 
totally  unrealistic  to  expect  of  him  that  he  split 
this  increase  nine  to  one  with  the  school— that 
is,  to  return,  over  a  period  of  forty  years,  $10,000 
to  higher  education? 

It  is  the  fashion  today  to  stress  the  tremendous 
dangers  to  educational  values  this  educational 
explosion  is  creating,  and  the  obstacles  it  will 
throw  up  against  the  superior  education  of  the 
exceptional  individual.  Certainly  these  dangers 
are  real.  But  in  our  justified  concern  with  them, 
we  had  better  not  overlook  the  audacity  of  the 
very  idea  of  higher  education  as  general  educa- 
tion—its challenge  and  opportunity,  the  achieve- 
ment that  made  it  possible  even  to  entertain  it, 
and  the  national  commitment  to  the  value  of 
education  which  it  implies. 

Perhaps  we  are  also  too  frightened  today  by  the 
financial  and  economic  problems.  We  should  not 
forget  that  they  are  the  result  ol  a  noble  aspira- 
tion: to  make  higher  education  in  America  a 
"classless"  education.  We  are  still  trying  to  solve 
the  financial  problems  by  finding  new  "class" 
sources  of  income,  especially  in  the  big  business 
corporations.  It  is  proper  that  business  enter- 
prise, our  new  center  of  productive  wealth  and 
financial  power,  should  support  education:  busi- 
ness as  an  employer  is  a  major  beneficiary  of 
higher  education  and  could  not  exist,  let  alone 
prosper,  without  it.  But  even  in  the  short  run, 
business  alone  could  not  provide  the  financ  ial 
blood  transfusions  needed  to  keep  higher  educa- 
tion alive.  In  the  long  run,  reliance  on  an)  one 
source  is  a  mistake  if  what  we  honestly  strive  for 
is  a  "classless"  higher  education.  For  this  there 
can  be  only  one  foundation:  support  by  all  the 
people. 
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here,  on  this  far  North  London  height 

1  sit  and  write  and  write  and  write; 

I  pull  the  nothings  from  my  head 

And  weigh  them  round  with  lumps  of  lead 

Then  plonk  them  down  upon  the  page 

fn  finely  simulated  rage. 

W  hither  Democracy?  f  ask 

And  What  the  Nature  of  her  Task? 

Whither  Bulgaria  and  Peru? 

What  Crisis  are  they  passing  through? 

Before  my  readers  can  reply 

Essential  Factors  flutter  by, 

Parlous,  indeed,  is  their  condition 

Until  they  find  a  Key  Position. 

To  keep  their  Tendencies  in  Check 

1  push  them  through  a  Bottleneck 

From  which  they  Challenge  me  and  Frown 

And  Fling  their  Tattered  Gantlets  down 

And  Vital  Problems  sit  and  trill 

Outside  upon  my  window  sill 

And  Lies  are  wrapped  around  in  Tissues 

And  oh!  the  crowds  of  Vital  issues. 

I  ache  in  all  my  mental  joints 

Nigh  stabbed  to  death  by  Focal  Points. 

But  all  the  time  I  know,  I  know 

That  ev'ry  twinkling  light  below 

Shines  on  a  Worker  in  his  Vest 

(True  symbol  of  the  Great  Oppress'd) 

And  he,  like  all  unheeding  fools, 

fs  filling  in  his  football  pools. 


How  straight  it  flew,  how  long  it  flew, 

it  clear'd  the  rutty  track 
And  soaring,  disappeared  from  view 

Beyond  the  bunker's  back— 
A  glorious,  sailing,  bounding  drive 
That  made  me  glad  f  was  alive. 

And  down  the  fairway,  far  along 

ft  glowed  a  lonely  white; 
I  played  an  iron  sure  and  strong 

And  clipp'd  it  out  of  sight, 
And  spite  of  grassy  banks  between 
f  knewr  Fd  find  it  on  the  green. 

And  so  f  did.    ft  lay  content 

Two  paces  from  the  pin; 
A  steady  putt  and  then  it  went 

Oh,  most  securely  in. 
The  very  turf  rejoiced  to  see 
That  quite  unprecedented  three. 

Ah!  seaweed  smells  from  sandy  caves 
And  thyme  and  mist  in  whiffs, 

in-coming  tide,  Atlantic  waves 
Slapping  the  sunny  cliffs, 

Lark  song  and  sea  sounds  in  the  air 

And  splendor,  splendor  everywhere. 


A  Child  III 

Oh,  little  body,  do  not  die. 

The  soul  looks  out  through  wide  blue  eyes 
So  questioningly  into  mine, 

That  my  tormented  soul  replies: 
"Oh,  little  body,  do  not  die. 

You  hold  the  soul  that  talks  to  me 
Although  our  conversation  be 

As  wordless  as  the  windy  sky." 

So  looked  my  lather  at  the  last 

Right  in  my  soul,  before  he  died, 
Though  words  we  spoke  went  heedless  past 

As  London  traffic-roar  outside. 
And  now  the  same  blue  eyes  I  see 

Look  through  me  from  a  little  son, 
So  questioning,  so  searching!)' 

That  youthfulness  and  age  are  one. 

My  lather  looked  at  me  and  died 

Before  my  soul  made  full  reply. 
Lord,  leave  this  other  Light  alight— 

Oh,  little  body,  do  not  die. 


A  Story  by  Sherry  Mangan 
Drawings  by  Oscar  Liebman 


A  Question  of  PRINCIPLE 


WHEN  the  barefoot  maid  asked,  "Since 
Dona  Maggie  is  so  late,  does  the  senor 
wish  to  dine  alone?"  Pat  Callahan,  refusing,  re- 
membered the  last  time  she  had  been  late.  Then 
he  had  been  overwhelmed  by  such  tenderness 
that  he  had  embraced  her  till  she  was  breathless, 
rattling  on  about  buttoning  overcoats  and  cross- 
ing streets  and  wearing  rubbers,  and  felt  blissful 
and  inexpressible  gratitude  for  her  existence  and 
love.  She  had  been  as  absurd  as  he,  saying— 
and  meaning— that  she  was  a  selfish  gadabout 
to  keep  him  cage-pacing  about  dinner  and  worry- 
ing about  her.  So  when  he  had  released  her  to 
arm's  length,  the  sense  of  the  already  fifteen 
good  years  of  it  made  their  eyes  fill  before  they 
sat  down  to  table  and  fell  into  one  of  their  usual 
hilarious  arguments. 

Now  he  opened  the  cottage's  front  door,  pot- 
watching,  and  looked  with  unconscious  hope  at 
the  big  open  gate.  The  night,  moonless,  was 
dark  at  eye-level  though  the  Bolivian  sky  had 
that  almost  painful  brilliance  that  only  dry- 
season  atmosphere  at  over  a  mile  high  can  give. 

"Come  on,  lamb,  shake  it  up,"  he  muttered 
in  the  vague  direction  of  town,  and  went  back 
to  slide-rule  the  next  step  of  the  problem  he 
had  continued  past  working  hours  to  dull  his 
impatience. 

He  had  pretty  well  lost  himself  in  it  for  five 
minutes  and  was  copying  off  a  notation  when, 


one  on  top  of  the  other,  came  the  motor  sound, 
the  headlights,  and  the  scream— not  just  a  scream 
scream,  but  the  piercingest  ripped-out  explosion 
that  human  breath  could  produce.  By  the  time 
he  reached  the  front  door  he  was  running,  but 
the  headlights'  dazzle  prevented  him  from  see- 
ing past  to  where  she  kept  crying,  "Pat!  Pat!" 
with  terrified  and  terrifying  urgency.  He  was 
moving  so  fast  that  he  did  not  make  the  mental 
connection  when  Chummy,  the  landlord's  white 
spitz,  flashed  past  him  with  a  bloody  muzzle. 

It  was  not  till  he  had  his  arms  about  her  that 
she  stopped  calling  his  name  and  told  him,  "I'd 
no  sooner  touched  my  foot  to  the  ground  than 
Chummy  came  from  nowhere  and  bit  me.  To 
the  bone— I  heard  his  teeth  grate  on  it.  Oh,  Pat, 
Pat,  I'm  frightened!"  As  he  swung  her  up  in  his 
arms  to  carry  her  in,  he  noticed  vaguely  that  it 
was  Bob  Anderson  who  had  driven  her  home 
and  was  now  making  voiceless  gestures  of  help. 
He  put  her  in  the  big  chair,  kicked  the  pouf 
close  for  a  footstool,  and  then  knelt  to  look, 
surprised  at  the  smallness  of  the  mashed  pulped 
area  at  the  ankle.  Their  own  puppy,  the  black 
cocker  bitch  Butch,  was  utterly  panicked,  leaped 
to  her  lap,  and  cowered  whimpering:  so  that 
Pat  had  to  wait  over  a  minute  till  Maggie  had 
calmed  herself  by  calming  the  trembling  thing. 

Anderson  had  just  started  to  ask,  "Is  there 
anything  I  can—?"  when  Pat  cut  in  with,  "Just 
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stand  by,"  kissed  the  top  of  Maggie's  head  while 
he  squeezed  her  shoulder  hard,  said,  "Doctoi 
kuglcr,  of  course.  l  ake  it  easy,  kid,  while  I  call 
him,"  and  bolted  out  the  cottage's  side  door 
toward  the  big  house  where  the  landlord  had 
a  phone. 

As  he  ran  through  the  hedge-lined  path, 
he  saw  Chummy,  not  skulking  but  uncharacteris- 
tically snarling  at  bay,  and  though  he  thought 
rabies  and  felt  murder,  he  was  in  too  much  of 
a  hurry  to  kill  him. 

He  did  not  even  knock,  but  strode  over  to 
where  Senor  Prieto  was  staring  up  from  replac- 
ing the  hand-piece  on  the  hall  phone.  As  he 
dialed  Kugler's  number,  with  strokes  so  emphatic 
that  their  anger  made  him  feel  a  little  ridiculous, 
he  said,  "I  haven't  complained  how  Chummy 
picks  the  spot  outside  our  bedroom  window 
every  night  to  bark  all  the  other  dogs  in  town 
awake.  Nor  warned  you  when  that  half  of  his 
face  torn  away  in  last  week's  fight  didn't  heal, 
and  he  began  to  act  aggressively.  But  by  God, 
now  that  he's  bitten  my  wife,  you  go  destroy 
him.  And  if  not,  I— hello,  Doctor."  He  ex- 
plained, tersely,  and  slammed  back  the  hand- 
piece in  time  to  see  the  face,  beautiful  even  in 
its  startled  gawp,  of  the  Senora  Prieto  appear 
over  the  banister  high  above. 

"What,"  she  asked,  "has  Rintintina  done 
now?" 

"Nothing,  naturally,  Dona  Claribela,"  he 
snapped.  "It  was  Chummy.  Will  you—"  he 
stared  at  his  landlord  again  "—deal  with  the 
dog?  We'll  need  the  brain."  He  waited  just 
long  enough  to  catch  Prieto's  sad  slow  nod,  and 
was  through  the  door  again.  As  he  pounded  the 
path  homeward,  contempt  toward  the  woman 
filled  him:  ever  since  the  once  that  her  children's 
characterless  chow  Rintintina  had  nipped  back 
at  her  precious  animated  dishmop  Glamorosita, 
any  occasion  served  her  to  try  to  doom  the  poor 
thing. 

ODDLY  enough,  grounds  for  contempt 
awaited  him  also  at  home,  redolent  of 
SuIfoUaphthol  and  gabble.  For  Anderson,  though 
he  had  had  the  sense  not  to  await  his  return 
before  organizing  a  basin  of  medicated  boiled 
water,  cotton  batting,  and  alcohol,  was  revealed 
spreading  newspapers  over  the  carpet;  while 
the  maid  Honorata,  apparently  feeling  that  they 
lacked  a  suitable  sense  of  drama,  was  correcting 
their  deficiency  by  explaining  to  Maggie  that 
she  was  wounded,  that  it  was  terrible,  and  that 
the  merciful  Virgin  alone  knew  what  would 


happen.  He  felt  like  an  apprentice  saint  for 
the  restraint  of  his  gesture  dismissing  bet  to  the 
kitchen,  a  gesture  in  which  the  threat  of  an 
avalanche  of  kicks  was  nevertheless  implicit;  but 
felt  ashamed  of  his  jealous  relief  that  Anderson 
because  of  his  newspapers  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  point  of  touching  her  ankle.  He  gestured 
good-willing  Bob  to  the  decanter  of  cheap  local 
brandy  on  the  sideboard  as  he  knelt  to  strip  off 
the  stocking. 

By  analogy  with  the  surgeon's-taping  he  had 
felt  on  his  own  hog-bristle  chest  when  he  had 
pleurisy,  he  had  the  luck  to  jerk  just  right  at 
the  point  of  the  wound,  and  was  so  relieved  at 
her  not  reacting  that  he  himself  had  to  react 
by  wisecracking  about  the  third  of  a  tumbler 
of  raw  spirits  that  she  gulped  down  a  minute 
later: 

"Baby,  I  never  knew  you  weie  such  a  sensitive 
plant  about  alcohol:  why,  I  could  palpate  right 
through  your  ankle-bone  the  jolt  that  shot  made 
when  it  hit  your  stomach." 

As  he  squeezed  and  taped,  he  was  grateful  that 
his  big  hands  were  less  clumsy  than  they  looked, 
and  supposed  that  it  was  because  tenderness 
was  controlling  them.  They  did  not  jar  even 
when  he  himself  jarred  at  the  outrageous  slam, 
outrageously  repeated,  of  nearby  shotgun  blasts, 
followed  by  shouts  and  the  pound  of  running 
feet.  The  windows  were  by  now  flickering  crazily 
with  powerful  flashlight  sweeps,  and  when,  at 
the  sharper  crack  of  what  he  supposed  was  a 
revolver,  she  stirred  a  little  uneasily,  he  felt  sud- 
denly nervous  for  her. 

"You  all  right?"  he  asked,  looking  up. 

"Sure,  I'm  all  right." 

Unsatisfied,  he  put  his  palms  high  against  her 
calves,  pressed  them  lightly,  and  asked  again: 
"Really  all  right?" 

Her  held  breath  sighed  out  in  a  relief  that 
ended  in  a  chuckle,  and  he  felt  her  muscles 
relax: 

"Yes,  you  mug,  really  all  right."  And  then, 
as  he  looked  up  at  her  again  in  his  own  relief, 
she  added,  "I  know  the  obstetricians  say  they've 
never  lost  a  father  yet:  but  maybe  I  should  ask 
back,  Are  you  all  right?'  " 

Worry  made  him  stupid  just  the  split-second 
necessary  to  answer,  "Sure,  I'm  all  right,"  before 
he  was  made  aware  that  he  had  led  with  his 
chin  by  her  bursting  into  that  wonderful  guffaw 
that  they  called  her  silvery  tinkle,  and  then, 
sheepish,  he  knew  it  was  all  really  all  right. 

When  he  squeezed  the  surgical  alcohol  over 
the  wound,  she  let  her  breath  out  again  in  a 
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different  way;  but  it  was  only  when  he  was 
dusting  on  the  sulfa  powder  that  she  said,  "And 
to  think  that  I  supposed,  after  all  these  years 
with  you,  that  I  knew  about  the  effects  of 
alcohol." 

And,  Bob  or  no  Bob,  he  kissed  the  nearest 
point  of  a  leg  and  thought,  ft  1  am  not  crying, 
I  must  be  growing  up  at  last.  And  then  laid 
on  the  loose  compress. 


SO  THEN  they  had  time  for  a  few  easier  breaths 
and  looking  around— a  conjuncture  seized  on  by 
Anderson  to  beat  a  panic  but  hearty  retreat, 
which  relaxed  everything  even  further.  Thus 
quite  some  minutes  must  have  quietly  passed 
when  they  heard  the  bracing  sound  of  Kugler's 
car.  With  his  elegant  Czech-German  formality, 
he  greeted  her  as  a  woman  before  he  even 
allowed  himself  to  glance  at  the  wound.  Kneel- 
ing for  a  long  careful  look  under  the  loose  dress- 
ing, he  finally  approved  the  home-made  meas- 
ures with'  a  nod,  and  limited  himself  to  taping 
it  on. 

"Before  we  talk  about  it,"  said  Pat,  "thanks 
lor  being  so  prompt." 

"No  trouble  except  that  I  was  alone  with  my 
little  girl,  so  I  had  to  bring  her  along  in  the 

car." 

"Will  she  stay  in  it?  Because  there  is  a  possibly 
mad  dog  loose.  We're  somewhat  beleaguered 
here." 

"Statistically  there  has  been  no  rabies  in  this 
middle  valley  for  twenty-four  years"— Kugler 
waved  it  away— "so  that  ..."  A  broadside  of 
shotgun  blasts  interrupted  him,  and  Pat  could 
see  his  pupils  dilate  a  little.  "Of  course.  They 
would  be  hunting  it.  That  is  dangerous.  These 
Bolivians.  First  they  would  kill  her  and  then 
ask  her  whether  she  was  a  mad  dog.  Excuse  me." 


They  waited.  Pat  looked  at  the  petrified  Butch 
and  had  an  idea.  So  when  Kugler  returned  with 
the  seven-year-old,  he  whooshed  her  and  Butch 
all  noisy-excited  into  the  big  bedroom,  and 
shivered  a  little  as  he  heard  another  volley  of 
shots  ring  out. 

"We  are  very  lucky,"  said  Kugler,  "in  this 
benighted  city  where  you  cannot  in  ordinary 
practice  get  even  a  bacteriological  urinalysis 
done,  that  there  is  for  this  the  Inter- 
American  Public  Hygiene  Service. 
Doctor  Anastasio  Savedra.  An  abso- 
lutely first-rate  man  who  was  previ- 
ously helpless,  but  now  with  this 
new  North  American  equipment 
.  .  ."  He  spread  his  hands.  "If  these 
hysterical  Nimrods  ever  hit  the 
accursed  thing  .  .  .  You  told  them 
we  shall  want  the  brain?  Good. 
But  it  is  Saturday  night,  and 
Savedra  is  probably  gone  to  the 
country.  Ach.  It  may  even  have  to 
be  refrigerated  till  Monday  morn- 
ing." 

Maggie's  housewifely  instincts 
visibly  heaved,  then  she  remem- 
bered and  said:  "Don't  worry:  they  have  two 
electric!  refrigerators,  so  they  can  concentrate  all 
the  food  in  the  other  one." 

"If  they  want  me  to  decapitate  .  .  ."  Kugler 
was  beginning  helpfully,  when  the  next  volley's 
being  followed  by  shouts  of  triumph  pulled  him 
up. 

"Ah.  Good."  Then,  resuming,  "No.  It  is  not 
my  dog:  let  them  use  an  axe  or  something,  or 
just  stuff  it  in."  He  let  it  go,  then  unprofession- 
ally  took  Maggie's  nearer  hand  to  say,  "Sehora 
Callahan,  your  natural  shock  need  not  be  com- 
plicated by  worry  about  consequences.  The  pos- 
sibility of  rabies  is  practically  excluded.  It  seems 
to  be  the  only  plague  that  this  unhappy  country 
has  been  mysteriously  spared.  And  the  laboratory 
analysis  will  doubtless  confirm  the  already  over- 
whelming probability.  Furthermore  there  is  no 
hurry.  Even  in  the  unlikeliest  case  of  a  positive 
report,  we  have  a  safe  period  of  fifteen  days  in 
which  to  start  injecting  the  vaccine.  So-o-o,"  he 
drawled  out  with  the  German  zed,  and  smiled 
with  sudden  brilliance.  "And  even  the  pain 
should  not  go  beyond  a  heavy  throbbing."  He 
looked  at  her  keenly.  "You  were  fearing  cauter- 
ization? No.  Relax." 

A  concentration  of  flashlights  made  Pat  look 
at  the  window  in  time  to  see  the  Prietos'  seven- 
teen-year-old son  carrying  the  body  of  Chummy, 
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and  a  trick  of  reflection  from  the  porch  light 
revealed  him  to  be  crying. 

"Well,"  said  Kugler.  "I  shall  not  bother  you 
further.  I  shall  make  the  laboratory  arrange- 
ments directly  with  the  Senores  Prieto  and 
Savedra.  Phone  me  in  the  unlikely  case  anything 
unusual  develops.  But  otherwise  just  rest  and 
do  not  worry." 

When  he  had  collected  his  daughter,  he  was, 
with  duly  Teutonic  formality,  seen  out. 

And  then  suddenly  it  was  all  over  and  they 
were  as  usual  and  the  chicken  Tetrazzini  wasn't 
spoiled  after  all  and  they  had  Chilean  wine 
instead  of  local  beer  even  if  they  couldn't  afford 
it  and  Maggie  told  him  the  various  comical 
wishful-thinkings  the  bridge-playing  crowd  were 
repeating  about  the  coming  counter-revolution 
and  Pat  was  so  tender  and  almost  hovering  that 
final lv  Maggie  laughed  at  him  and  said,  "Listen, 
fella,  you  don't  have  to  prove  you  love  me.  If 
I  hadn't  been  sure  of  it  years  ago,  I  wouldn't 
have  put  up  with  you  all  this  time.  Or  maybe—" 
she  looked  a  moment  somber  "—I  couldn't  have 
helped  staying  even  so." 

"You  mean  I'm  just  being  self-indulgent  to 
love  you?" 

"Yes.  But  if  you  think  I  really  object  to 
t/iat  .  .  ." 

The  moon  rose  just  as  they  were  turning  in 
about  eleven.  They  were  very  happy.  He  stayed 
awake  a  long  time  on  one  elbow  watching  in 
the  moonlight  from  the  window  the  confident 
peace  of  her  face  as  she  slept. 

IN  THE  cheerful  sunny  morning  Prieto  was 
dow  n  early  to  report  that  he  had  arranged  for 
anti-rabies  vaccine  to  be  sent  by  that  afternoon's 
plane  from  La  Paz.  Honorata  had  just  both 
touched  and  irritated  Pat  by  babbling  on  about 
how  many  candles  she  had  lit  after  Mass  before 
the  Virgin  of  Copacabana  for  the  sehora's  re- 
covery, but  he  was  able  to  answer  Prieto  blandly 
enough: 

"That  was  very  thoughtful,  but  it  will  prob- 
ably not  be  necessary.  The  analysis  of  the  brain 
will  tell." 

"But,  Sehor  Callahan,  you  will  use  this  vaccine 
in  any  case." 
"No.  Why?" 

"But  naturally.  To  be  safe." 
Pat  was  disturbed: 

"Do  you  mean  that  Savedra  isn't  first-rate,  as 
Kuglet  thinks?  that  he's  incompetent?" 
Prieto  waved  the  thought  away: 
"A  most  distinguished  physician,  Don  Anas- 
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tasio  Savedra.    But  the  test  may  be  wrong." 

"I  don't  get  you,"  said  Pat.  "It's  an  open- 
and-shut  kind  of  test,  and  if  Savedra's  competent, 
then  .  .  ." 

"But  can  we  trust  scientific  tests?" 

"Well,  if  not,  what  would  you,  as  an  engineer 
yourself,  think  we  can  trust?"  Prieto  looked  un- 
comfortable. "Of  course,  vaccination  would  have 
the  advantage  that  my  wife  could  bite  people 
for  the  next  five  years  without  endangering 
them,"  Pat  threw  in,  and  immediately  regretted 
it,  for  Prieto's  expression  painfully  reminded  him 
that  Bolivians  found  Callahan-brand  humor 
macabre.  Prieto  made  a  slightly  impatient 
gesture: 

"We  shall  speak  of  it  again  later,"  he  said. 
"Another  thing.  Do  you  not  agree  that  we  should 
destroy  Rintintina,  who  was  also  cut  up  in  that 
last  week's  fight?" 

Pat  put  his  hand  warmly  on  Prieto's  arm: 

"Don  Mariano,"  he  said,  "if  I  was  rude  last 
night,  I  apologize.  I'm  deeply  sorry  about 
Chummy.  Tell  your  son,  too,  will  you?  He 
must  hate  me."  Sentiment  between  males  made 
Pat  awkward,  so  he  plunged  on:  "She's  been 
behaving  normally.  And  my  impression— you'll 
have  to  confirm  with  Kugler,  of  course— is  that, 
far  from  destroying  her,  they'll  want  her  con- 
fined under  observation.  To  check  against  the 
brain  business." 

It  was  only  when  Prieto  groaned,  "But  if  she 
too  should  bite  again  .  .  .,"  that  Pat  woke  up  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  Dona  Claribela  behind  this 
nonsense.  His  accumulated  indignation  burst 
into  voluble  argument,  and  after  ten  minutes 
Prieto  was  convinced.  But  his  homeward  pace 
was  leaden-footed. 

Pat,  still  irritated,  explained  it  to  Maggie,  but 
she  merely  shooed  him  back  to  his  slide  rule. 
Yet,  two  hours  later,  Prieto  was  back  with 
slightly  refurbished  arguments.  This  time  Pat 
controlled  his  irritation  with  the  thought  that, 
though  Prieto  was  ten  times  the  man  his  wife 
was,  she  had  some  kind  of  Indian  sign  on  him. 
perhaps  through  social  snobbery;  so  he  explained 
with  the  maximum  of  patience  why  killing 
Rintintina  not  only  was  needless  but  would 
defeat  their  purpose.  Off  went  Prieto  again, 
logically  persuaded  but  personally  miserable. 

Maggie  told  Pat  to  forget  it:  "You  don't  have 
to  go  out  to  Kilometer  1 lfi  to  look  at  your  bridge 
until  Friday,"  she  said.  "And  what  with  reading 
that  book  on  memorizing  from  phonograph  rec- 
ords while  you  sleep,  and  playing  your  own 
physicist  games,   and— well,   and   me— it  looks 
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like  a  specially  nice  few  days.  So  just  put  these 
people  out  of  your  mind,  pet." 

"I'll  do  that,"  he  said.  And  he  did.  Within 
half  an  hour  she  could  see,  from  the  way  he  was 
staring  at  the  paper  on  which  he  had  been 
assembling  mathematical  formulae,  that  he  was 
happily  out  in  time-space  somewhere;  and  she 
began  to  hum  in  off-tune  contentment  as,  favor- 
ing the  bitten  foot  a  little,  she  Avent  round  the 
sunny  garden  scissoring  off  one  of  her  odder 
mixtures  of  flowers  for  the  luncheon  table.  The 
morning  passed  on  golden  wings. 

At  one  o'clock,  she  kissed  him  back  out  of  the 
larger  universe  into  their  smaller  but  satisfactory 
one. 

"I  think  maybe  I  see  something  new,"  he  ges- 
tured at  his  papers,  and  she  sensed  that  whatever 
it  was  had  made  him  pleasantly  excited. 

Lunch  was  lovely,  and  after,  when  he  stood 
behind  her  chair  ruffling  her  hair,  he  said,  "Say, 
1  like  this.  Let's  live  forever."  She  said  she'd  try 
it  if  he  wotdd,  and  away  he  went  and  away 
went  the  afternoon  better  if  possible  than  the 
morning. 

About  six,  as  the  sun  got  low  over  the  peaks, 
he  put  his  stuff  away  and  came  out  to  the  back 
terrace,  where  she  was  reading  in  the  deck-chair 
with  her  foot  up  on  the  pouf. 

"Gee,  I've  been  a  long  way  off,"  he  said.  "Out 
past  Galaxy  116  at  least.  Did  you  miss  me  while 
I  was  gone?" 

"I  can't  pretend  I  knew  just  where  you  were," 
she  smiled.  "But  at  least  I  could  see  you  through 
the  study  window,  so  it  was  all  right." 

"Sorry  it's  such  a  short  visit,"  he  said,  "because 
I'm  off  again.   This  time  to  the  hen  coop  to 


collect  today's  eggs  and  leg-band  the  new  chicks 
from  Aunt  Minnie's  clutch.  See  you  again  some 
time.  Soon,  I  hope." 

"You're  always  welcome." 

PAT  WAS  down  on  one  knee  in  a  breed- 
ing pen  putting  distinguishing  tape  on  the 
newborn  chicks'  legs  when  there  was  an  unbe- 
lievable explosion  from  twenty  yards  away,  and 
as  he  stared  open-mouthed  toward  it,  buckshot- 
peppered  leaves  fluttered  down  around  him  from 
the  lowest  branches  of  the  tree  overhead.  Along 
the  path  up  the  garden  slope  staggered  Rintin- 
tina,  weaving  her  head,  making  strange  whistling 
noises,  with  blood  pouring  from  her  throat. 
As  if  blind  to  his  presence  she  faltered  past  to 
the  celery  patch  which  was  her  favorite  spot  to 
finish  bones,  and  collapsed  there,  wheezing  and 
crying. 

Pat  hurried  through  the  chicken-yard  gate  to 
where  she  lay,  but  one  closer  look  told  him 
she  was  doomed,  though  it  might  be  still  an 
hour's  suffering  to  go.  There  was  nothing  he 
could  give  her  but  comfort,  so,  kneeling,  he 
began  to  stroke  her  head.  But  she  reacted  with 
a  bubbling  growl,  and  he  withdrew  his  hand 
with  the  thought:  Perhaps  one  bite  at  a  time 
is  enough  in  one  family.  Instead,  he  started 
running  down  the  slope  to  that  point  of  the 
road  from  which  the  buckshot  had  apparently 
been  fired. 

There  was  nobody  there,  nobody  in  sight.  Yet 
he  would  have  seen  anyone  going  from  the  spot 
to  the  big  house.  He  went  there,  knocked  and 
opened,  saw  Prieto  standing,  topcoat  over  arm, 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 


A  QUESTION 

"Rintintina's  been  shot.  Did  you  do  it?" 
Prieto  spread  his  hands: 
"1  couldn't  do  it  myself." 

"What  did  you  do,  then,  just  announce  to 
the  neighborhood  that  it  was  open  season  on 
her— and  on  me  if  I  happened  to  be  in  the  line 
of  fire?" 

Prieto  took  a  humanitarian  step  toward  him 
and  asked: 

"Sefior  Callahan,  you  have  not  been  wounded?" 

"1?  As  if  .  .  .  Oh,  let  it  go.  Who  did  this  thing, 
Don  Mariano?" 

"It  woidd  have  been  Fulgencio  Aspera  who 
did  the  shooting,  I  think.  The  man  up  the  road 
with  the  three  cows  who  gave  us  Chummy.  He 
sometimes  works  for  me." 

"He  certainly  does,"  said  Pat,  and  was  about 
to  add,  "There's  one  for  somebody's  collection 
of  understatements,"  when  there  was  Dona  Clari- 
bela's  head  over  the  banisters  again. 

"Oh,  Don  Patricio,"  she  said,  "it  all  makes 
me  sick  at  heart." 

Pat  opened  his  mouth  but  succeeded  in  closing 
it  again  without  saying,  "And  you  me,  in  another 
part  of  my  anatomy."  No.  He  just  wanted  out. 

"Thank  you  both  and  excuse  me,"  he  said. 
"It  is  admittedly  a  complex  and  trying  situa- 
tion." 

Halfway  along  the  now  twilit  path  to  Rin- 
tintina,  he  stopped  and  cursed,  long  and  unim- 
aginatively. At  other  moments,  he  could  have 
constructed  endless  lucid  paragraphs  on  the 
inadequate  and  unimaginative  nature  of  swear- 
ing, including  how  even  the  simple  invocation 
of  mere  hell  implies  vestigial  religious  beliefs; 
but  right  now  the  stupid  repetitive  violence  of  it 
brought  him  somehow  some  relief.  Rintintina 
was,  unmercifully,  still  conscious  and  agonizing, 
though  he  thought  the  eyes  were  glazing  a  little. 
He  could  not  prevent  himself  from  stroking  her 
head  again,  and,  in  lieu  of  a  gun  which  he'd 
never  dared  keep,  wondered  fleetingly  if  there 
was  some  morphine  left  from  that  compound- 
fracture  incident,  but  he  didn't  know  dosages  or 
even  if  they  had  a  syringe,  and,  discouraged,  he 
finally  gave  her  a  last  pat  and  walked,  suddenly 
exhausted,  toward  the  cottage. 

"About  time,"  said  Maggie,  watching  him 
close  both  doors  and  gesture  warn  i  ugly  at  Butch. 
"What  was  that  awful  bang?" 

"Buckshot.  Missed  me.  But  got  Rintintina. 
Point-blank.  I'm  miserably  sorry;  it  just  didn't 
occur  to  me  you'd  worry." 

"No?"  Maggie  limited  herself  to  a  heavy  stage 
accent  of  irony. 
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"I'll  tell  you  in  a  minute,"  he  said,  unheeding. 
"But  first  I  think  we'll  have  a  lew  pisco  sours 
to  give  us  an  appetite  for  dinner.  No,  Butch, 
out  only  on  the  leash  the  next  few  days." 

She  could  hear  him  in  the  kitchen  knocking 
bits  from  the  snowy  lump  of  ice  in  the  wooden 
chest,  and  he  finally  returned  with  the  shaker 
already  in  motion. 

"To  get  lemon  juice  I  had  to  interrupt 
Honorata  at  her  prayers,"  he  mentioned  mildly 
when  he  had  poured  their  cocktails.  "For  you, 
I  presume."  And  then,  his  voice  rising,  and 
his  hands  making  gestures  as  if  he  were  trying 
to  claw  his  way  out  of  a  net:  "Are  they  all  trying 
deliberately  to  drive  us  nuts?" 

"Not  really.  Each  of  them  is  just  doing  what 
he  thinks  is  for  the  best." 

He  stared  at  her  a  moment  as  if  he  thought 
she  was  joking  and  he  didn't  get  the  point,  then 
he  suddenly  relaxed  into  a  chair  with  an  outblow 
of  breath. 

"You're  a  genius  at  simplicity,"  he  said.  "You 
think  of  the  strangest  things  and  they  turn  out 
to  be  true.  You  ought  to  have  a  degree,  too,  say: 
'Doctor  of  Realism'." 

"I  have  what  I  want,  Pat,"  she  said.  "A 
diploma  wouldn't  keep  my  feet  warm  in  bed  on 
a  cold  night." 

But  he  insisted:  "No,  baby,  you  know  things 
I'd  never  suspect,  never  dream  of.  And  if  I 
say  degree,  it's  because  you  profess:  you  give 
your  knowledge  out  so  simply  and  clearly  and 
generously." 

She  gestured  toward  the  bookcase  full  of 
volumes  of  mathematics  and  physics:  "You  know 
some  things  I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "It's  an 
age  of  specialization:  everybody  can't  knowr  every- 
thing. If  I  have  any  knowledge  I  can  give  you, 
it's  yours,  Pat.  I  can  give  you  love  too:  that 
comes  so  easy.  I  wish  I  had  money  as  well." 

"Money?"  asked  Pat,  startled.  "Who  threw 
that?" 

"Well,  I  don't  think  you're  really  very  inter- 
ested in  bridges,  are  you?" 

"Oh,  that,"  said  Pat.  "Heck,  I  couldn't  be  just 
thinking  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  And  bridges 
are  built  in  the  most  interesting  countries,  don't 
you  find?  The  climate  too  is  so  bracing.  And 
the  people  are  delightful." 

She  grinned  at  him  finally  and  gave  up.  But 
she  remained  nervous.  At  dinner  he  was  amiably 
broody,  and  had  two  national  brandies  with  his 
coffee.  And  alter,  he  couldn't  even  keep  his 
mind  to  a  detective  story  but  spread  out  the 
three-pack  solitaire  layout  he'd  once  invented 
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and  set  them  up  piscos  and  quinine  water.  She 
was  afraid  both  that  there  might  not  be  enough 
quinine  water  on  hand  and  that  there  might 
be  too  much. 

But  the  next  morning  he  seemed  calm  and 
industrious  again,  and  tensity  went  back  to  nor- 
mal except  that  they  didn't  forget  for  many 
minutes  on  end  that  this  was  the  day  they'd  hear 
the  determinant  word  from  the  laboratory.  The 
only  thing  that  he  didn't  take  in  his  stride  was 
when  the  maid,  leaving  for  late  marketing, 
asked  for  an  advance  on  her  pay.  Pat  had  cheer- 
fully put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  saving.  "What 
did  you  see  now,  Honorata,  a  shawl  or  a  skirt? 
Or  earrings?"  But  when  she  explained,  "I  want 
to  light  some  more  candles  for  the  recovery  of 
the  sehora,"  he  stopped  short.  He  thought  a 
fast  minute,  then  said  very  gently, 

"it's  the  first  time  I've  refused  you,  Honorata. 
But  you  get  too  little  money  to  spend  it  on 
candles.  Don't  worry:  we'll  take  care  of  Doha 
Maggie's  health." 

After  she  had,  much  cast  down,  gone  off, 
he  could  only  shake  his  head  pityingly.  But 
when,  on  her  return,  he  looked  up  from  change- 
counting  to  become  aware  of  the  long  puzzled 
way  she  had  been  staring  at  him,  he  got  it, 
slapped  his  thigh,  and  said: 

"Do  you  see  it,  baby?  She  thinks  I  secretly 
don't  love  you.  What  next?"  And  he  clawed  his 
way  out  of  the  net  again,  this  time  as  a  conscious 
gesture. 

IT  WAS  four  o'clock  when  Kugler  came. 
Formalities  completed,  he  smiled:  "Negative. 
No  rabies.  The  dog  was  crazy— to  bite  you,  I 
mean— but  not  mad."  As  they  leaned  back,  Pat's 
and  Maggie's  eyes  met  and  they  let  out  their 
breath  simultaneously.  Pat  redundantly  added, 
"Old!"  and  then,  "No  vaccine." 

"Since  I  am  here,  just  let  me  look  at  the  foot," 
Kugler  said;  and,  as  he  worked,  went  on:  "And 
allow  me  to  assure  you  that  the  vaccine  would 
not  have  been  pleasant  for  the  senora.  It  is  not 
subcutaneous  or  intramuscular,  but  a  puncture 
in  the  abdomen— once  each  day  for  thirty  con- 
secutive days."  He  coughed.  "One  accepts  even 
this  because  the  disease  itself,  once  it  is  too  late, 
is  incurable— and  fatal."  He  stood  up  again, 
satisfied.  "Sehor  Prieto  still  asks  of  me  that  the 
vaccine  be  given;  but  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary. He  is,  however,  very  insistent." 

Pat  glowered  irritably  a  moment;  then:  "It 
is  unnecessary?" 

"It  is  unnecessary." 
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"That's  final,  then.  Tell  him  to  go  be  in- 
sistent about  something  else  elsewhere.  I  don't 
get  the  guy.  Such  scientific  certainty!  How  does 
he  dare  travel  on  his  own  railroads?" 

After  two  days,  and  blessedly  everyday  days 
they  were,  Pat  afoot  ran  into  Kugler  at  a  street 
crossing  downtown.  Kugler  pulled  the  car  over 
to  the  curb  and  shook  his  head  at  Pat  in  not-so- 
mock  despair: 

"Prieto  has  visited  me  twice  and  phoned  me 
four  times,"  he  said.  "He  demands  that  I  per- 
suade you  to  have  your  wife  take  the  vaccine." 

Pat  impatiently  brandished  his  arms,  as  if  to 
clear  a  space  through  jungle  creepers: 

"I'm  sorry  he's  pestering  you.  He's  avoiding 
me,  I  suddenly  realize.  Well?" 

"Well?" 

"It  is  unnecessary?" 

"It  is—"  but  this  time  Kugler  paused  a  second 
and  looked  at  him  "—unnecessary." 

Pat  was  for  a  moment  speechless  with  exas- 
peration, then  blurted: 

"And  his  wife  no  doubt  is  lighting  candles." 

"I  believe  she  is.  In  fact,  my  wife  saw  her  do- 
ing so." 

Pat's  sympathy  surged  up  at  the  doctor's  con- 
fession; but  for  the  moment  everything  was  too 
much  for  him.  He  threw  up  his  arms,  hastily 
shook  hands,  and  left  Kugler. 

But  this  time  it  stuck.  That  night  there  was 
solitaire  again,  and  Maggie,  seeing  him  with 
a  card  suspended,  staring  at  the  wall  thinking, 
began  to  feel  nervous  again.  The  next  morning 
he  did  not  enter  his  study,  but  carpentered  an 
often-postponed  wall-cage  for  broody  hens.  At 
lunch  he  was  alternately  very  much  there  and 
not  there  at  all,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  looked 
up  once  from  the  book  he  was  studying  and 
asked: 

"You  think  we're  right,  don't  you?" 
She  nodded. 

"I  should  have  known  without  asking.  For- 
give me,  Mag." 

/IT  FIVE  Kugler  turned  up.  After  the  ex- 
./Vamination,  he  sat  down  rather  heavily  and 
said: 

"Prieto  came  again,  and  phoned  twice." 
Pat  felt  as  if  his  head  would  explode.  He  said 
desperately: 

"Get  together  with  another  doctor  and  cer- 
tify him  as  a  lunatic.  What  is  this?" 

Kugler  shrugged  in  a  discouraged  way,  and 
they  sat  a  long  minute  silent  before  Pat  startled 
to  realize  that  Kugler  s  look  was  one  of  inquiry. 


A  QUESTION 

Doubting  even  Kugler's  understanding,  he 
blurted: 

"At  the  risk  of  sounding  callow,  I'll  try  to 
])iit  it  in  words.  A  man  has  to  believe  in  some- 
thing. I  believe  in  man.  Not  his  perfectibility, 
at  least  his  improvability.  You  know.  Facts. 
Observation.  Objectivity.  .Experiment.  Scien- 
tific methods.  Right  now,  especially,  tests. 
Truth,  I  suppose,  as  close  as  we  can  get.  Even 
progress,  though  I  know  that's  a  dirty  word 
nowadays.  I— well,  I  take  my  stand  on  that.  It's 
a— a  question  of  principle.  How,"  he  was  going 
on,  "can  I  make  it  clearer  to  you  .  .  .?"  when 
he  realized  that  Kugler  was  embarrassedly  nod- 
ding in  agreement  and  sympathy. 

"Of  course,"  Kugler  said. 

"Then  why  were  you  looking  doubtful?" 
asked  Pat  almost  passionately.  "Brass  tacks. 
Cards  on  the  table.  Is  there  any  chance  of 
rabies?" 

Kugler  sighed:  "Theoretically,  none;  prac- 
tically, human  error  is  never  impossible.  Say 
one  chance  in  a  thousand." 

"At  those  odds,  I'll  bet  my  life." 

"It  isn't  yours,  you  know,"  Kugler  gently  re- 
minded him. 

Pat  sat  stunned  for  what  seemed  forever. 

"I  guess,"  he  finally  said,  in  a  voice  so  soft 
and  inward  that  they  could  just  catch  it,  "that 
I've  been  a  little  egocentric.  You  see,  I  always 
felt  we  were  the  same  person.  And  we  are,  in 
most  things.  But  in  this  ..." 

He  looked  at  her,  and  she  met  his  look  com- 
pletely. 

"Now  I'm  finally  awake,"  he  asked,  "what  do 
you  want  to  do?" 

"Whatever  you  decide,"  she  answered. 

It  made  Pat  feel  strong  and  proud  with  love; 
yet  he  slumped  a  little  at  the  decision. 

"When  can  you  start  her,  then,  Doctor?"  he 
asked. 

"The  material  is  in  my  consulting-room  re- 
frigerator," said  Kugler  precisely,  "so  I  can 
drive  her  down,  give  her  the  first  injection,  and 
get  her  back  in  not  much  over  half  an  hour." 

They  were  all  up  and  in  motion,  but  Pat  still 
had  to  grab  her  arm  and  say,  "Don't  take  it  too 
hard,  kid:  we'll  beat  them  yet." 

After  she'd  gone,  he  said  to  himself:  Calla- 
han, you're  at  such  a  loose  end  that  you  don't 
know  which  end  is  up,  so  maybe  you  can  kill 
the  time  by  tidying  up  that  dog-killing  matter. 
He  got  Butch  on  a  leash,  and  asked  Pedro  the 
hour-a-day  chicken-coop  cleaner  to  come  along 
as  a  legal  witness.  Pedro  was  visibly  terrified,  but 
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opted  for  manhood  and  a  firmed  chin  and  came 
tagging  along  in  proud  surprise  at  himself. 

They  guessed  the  hut  from  the  three  cows, 
and  Aspera  was  in  fact  there. 

"I'm  Callahan,  Don  Mariano's  tenant  in  the 
cottage,"  Pat  began.  "You  killed  Rintintina— 
sneakily  from  ambush— and  missed  me  by  six 
feet.  This  is  my  wife's  dog.  Take  a  good  look  at 


it:  I  don't  want  any  talk  later  about  misunder- 
standing or  mistaken  identity.  You're  responsi- 
ble for  this  dog's  life  from  now  on.  If  any- 
body—anybody—kills her,  even  by  poisoned 
meat,  I'll  kill  you.  Man  or  dog,  I've  never  killed 
anybody  yet;  but  with  you  it  would  be  a  pleas- 
ure. And  don't  think  that  in  this  country  I 
couldn't  somehow  talk  or  buy  my  way  out  of  it." 

As  he  walked  home,  Pat  felt  the  kind  of  re- 
lief that  usually  follows  openly  expressed  anger, 
but  wondered  from  whom  in  case  of  need  he 
could  borrow  a  firearm.  That  is,  he  thought  a 
little  tardily,  remembering  the  cunning  recessed 
hating  eyes,  if  Aspera  doesn't  shoot  first. 

It  filled  the  awkward  interim  anyway  and  he 
had  not  long  to  wait  at  home  till  he  saw  Kugler 
ceremoniously  depositing  Maggie  at  the  gate. 
He'd  left  the  front  door  open  so  he  stayed  stand- 
ing where  he  was  and  waited.  She  came  in,  look- 
ing somehow  defeated  and  not  far  from  tears, 
stopped  a  second  to  murmer  shamefacedly,  "I'm 
sorry,  Pat,"  before  coming  blindly  into  his  arms 
to  say,  "It  hurt  any  way  you  want  to  mean  the 
word."  And  as,  crying,  she  quieted  a  little 
within  his  arms,  "Oh,  Pat,  it  hurt  like  hell." 


Anthony  L.  Wermuth, 
Lt.  Col.,  U.  S.  Army 

Twelve  myths 
about 

AIRPOWER 

A  foot  soldier  runs  a  cold  eye 
over  some  of  the  more  super-heated 
claims  of  the  air  enthusiasts. 

EVERYBODY  these  days  "believes"  in 
airpower.  1  doubt  that  you  could  find  a 
military  man  in  the  country  who  doesn't  share 
the  concern  about  America's  strength  in  the  air 
so  dramatically  expressed  this  spring  in  the  Con- 
gressional investigation  headed  by  Senator  Stuart 
Symington  of  Missouri. 

But  in  all  the  worried  discussion  about  how 
many  bombers  we  have,  we  run  the  danger— a 
real  and  present  danger— of  forgetting  that  air- 
power  isn't  everything.  It  is  a  major  factor  in 
military  affairs,  but  it  is  not  the  only  major 
factor.  Though  the  advocates  of  airpower  have 
served  us  well  by  their  demands  for  mastery  of 
the  air,  they  have  often  overstated  their  case. 
Around  many  airpower  doctrines,  advanced  with 
an  assurance  bordering  on  certainty,  have  grown 
up  luxurious  myths  and  exaggerations.  The 
more  influential  they  become,  the  more  we  need 
to  be  reminded  of  the  many  essentials  to  national 
defense  that  airplanes  cannot  provide. 

While  airpower  has  significant  capabilities, 
none  are  unlimited— some  are  profoundly 
limited.  Below,  for  example,  you  will  find  a 
dozen  ideas  about  airpower,  selected  from  among 
many  others  but  typical  of  the  air  enthusiast's 
point  of  view.  Each  has  been  followed  with  com- 
ment, not  in  any  intention  of  saying  the  last 


word  on  this  complicated  subject,  but  only  of 
indicating  the  degree  to  which  these  ardent 
beliefs  can  and  must  be  qualified. 

Airmen  are  a  new  breed  of  men.  Only  airmen 
are  capable  of  developing  sound  modern  .strategy. 

General  Koller,  the  last  Chief  of  the  German 
Air  Staff,  wrote  in  his  memoirs  a  passage  which 
is  frequently  quoted  by  airpower  advocates: 

The  Air  Force  must  be  allowed  to  move  its 
wings  freely  ami  must  be  relieved  ol  the 
ballast  of  ground  and  naval  forces.  Future 
supreme  commanders  must  have  air  officers  in 
the  decisive  positions,  men  who  can  think  in 
terms  of  the  world  and  who  have  a  wide  hori- 
zon. Every  soldier  generally  thinks  only  as  far 
as  the  radius  of  his  branch  of  the  service  and 
only  as  quickly  as  he  can  move  his  weapons. 
For  this  reason  naval  officers  will  rarely,  and 
army  officers  almost  never,  be  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  large-scale  thoughts  and  wide 
horizon  which  the  men  of  all  the  air  forces 
in  the  world  have  more  or  less  acquired. 

This  is  to  say  that  World  War  II  Generals 
George  Marshall,  Douglas  Mai  Arthur,  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  and  Omar  Bradley,  among  many 
others,  were  inferior  strategists  to  Generals 
Henry  Arnold  and  Carl  Spaatz,  among  others, 
because  the  former  group  were  not  pilots.  It  is 
an  idea  widely  admired  by  airpower  enthusiasts, 
despite  its  fundamental  nonsense.  A  military 
combat  pilot  has  unique  competence  in  two 
fields  only— operating  flying  machines  and  fight- 
ing air  forces  in  the  air— and  the  ability  ol  a 
man's  mind  to  keep  pace  with  "large-scale 
thoughts  and  wide  horizons"  is  hardly  contingent 
upon  his  proficiency  in  these  two  fields.  The 
minds  of  Alexander,  Aristotle,  Da  Vinci,  and 
Goethe  ranged  the  world  without  their  owners 
leaving  the  ground.  For  that  matter,  many  mem- 
bers of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  particularly  the 
top  leaders,  fly  in  airplanes  a  great  deal  more 
today  than  do  most  members  of  the  air  forces, 
including  pilots.  Some  do  not.  What  effect  does 
it  have  on  their  qualities  as  strategists? 

The  boundless  medium  of  air  is  less  limiting 
to  those  who  use  it  than  land  or  sea  arc  to  those 
who  use  them.  To  an  airman  aloft,  the  entire 
surface  of  the  earth  is  laid  bare. 

Space  itself  is  not  without  one  impenetrable 
boundary:  the  surface  of  the  Earth.  An  airman 
aloft  sees  so  much  of  the  surface  of  the  Earth 
at  one  time  that  he  may  develop  a  kind  of 
delusion  that  he  controls  it.  On  the  contrary, 
the  air-spaces  above  defended  surface  areas  are 
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no  more  free  than  are  the  defended  surface  areas. 
An  airplane  has  the  genera]  advantage  of  speed 
—although  speed  is  sometimes  a  disadvantage. 
The  user  of  the  air  medium  is  handicapped,  in 
his  medium,  by  the  disadvantages  of  instability, 
inaccuracy,  impermanence,  lack  of  maneuver- 
ability (as  speed  increases,  maneuverability  de- 
( 1  eases),  dependence  on  good  weather,  and  lack 
of  versatility.  Fundamentally,  and  outside  the 
airplane's  transitory  role  as  a  weapon,  the  only 
reason  man  uses  an  airplane  is  to  get  from  one 
point  on  land  to  another  point  on  land.  There 
is  nothing  in  space  worth  having,  unless  it  bears 
some  important  relationship  to  land,  where 
everything  important  to  man  is  done  or  is  located. 

Long-range  bombing  will  be  the  dominant 
strategy  in  the  event  of  war,  because  atomic 
weapons  are  certain  to  be  used.  Even  if  such 
weapons  were  outlawed  by  agreement,  a  nation 
going  down  to  defeat  would,  in  desperation,  use 
them  anyway. 

This  is  based  on  a  possibility,  not  a  certainty— 
and  a  decreasingly  likely  possibility,  at  that.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  fighter  who  is  being  bat- 
tered about  the  ring  is  in  no  position  to  start 
fouling.  The  nation  going  down  to  defeat  is  in 
the  least  favorable  or  likely  position  to  initiate 
the  use  of  outlawed  weapons.  If  the  nation  is 
going  down  to  defeat,  it  is  off-balance,  hard- 
pressed,  at  disadvantages  of  time,  space,  and 
power.  The  winning  nation  has  the  advantages 
of  time,  space,  and  power,  and  should  be  in  a 
position  to  counter,  much  more  easily  than  at 
earlier  stages,  any  form  of  force  an  enemy  brings 
to  bear.  In  any  event,  if  atomic  weapons  are 
used,  the  air  vehicle  has  no  monopoly  on  their 
delivery,  for  atomic  warheads  can  be  delivered 
by  gun  artillery,  missile  artillery,  submarine,  or 
satchel. 

Winning  the  air  battle  must  precede  all  else. 

Without  belaboring  the  issue,  one  can  recall 
that  in  Korea  at  no  time  did  the  Communists 
win  any  air  battles,  yet  they  proceeded  to  fight 
offensively  and  defensively  with  prodigious  effect, 
inflicting  125,000  casualties  on  UN  forces,  prin- 
cipally in  battles  between  land  armies. 

Airpower  is  indivisible.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
shackled  to  "surface  strategy,"  as  in  World  War 
II,  and  must  be  separated  from  surface  opera- 
tions in  the  interests  of  national  security. 

Taken  literally,  this  means  that  tactical  sup- 
port aircraft  fighting  in  Korea  are  more  closely 
related  to  air  operations  in  Europe  than  to  land 


operations  in  Korea.  II  it  does  not  mean  this, 
then  airpower  is  per  se  divisible  and  the  thesis 
is  open  to  question.  Its  most  explicit  refutation 
is  the  success  of  the  Navy  in  keeping  a  large 
proportion  of  American  airpower,  since  its  in- 
ception, divided  from  that  of  the  Air  Force. 

In  addition,  while  separation  of  air  operations 
from  surface  operations  has  been  advocated  as 
a  national  policy  by  various  spokesmen,  it  is  by 
no  means  our  only  accepted  policy.  We  currently 
support,  and  pay  for,  two  contradictory  policies. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Army  is  denied  control  of 
most  of  the  aviation  directly  related  to  land 
operations,  and  the  Air  Force  is  permitted  to 
establish  the  terms  on  which  its  support  of  Army 
operations  is  to  be  provided.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Navy's  surface  operations  are  related 
to  air  operations  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the 
Army's  are.  Yet  the  Navy,  and  the  Marines, 
maintain  full  control  of  their  related  air  opera- 
tions, since  they  still  own  the  airplanes  involved. 
Air  Force  spokesmen  continue  to  disparage  sur- 
face control  of  supporting  air  operations,  which 
has  nevertheless  proved  itself  time  and  again; 
while  the  separation  advocated  by  the  Air  Force 
has  been  found  wanting  on  many  occasions. 

Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  the  distinguished  his- 
torian of  the  Navy,  touched  on  this  point  while 
describing  certain  World  War  II  operations  in 
the  Mediterranean  area:  ".  .  .  the  real  reason  that 
the  Allied  Air  Forces  refused  to  co-operate  was 
the  current  doctrine  of  their  leaders  that  they 
should  not  co-operate;  they  did  not  wish  to  sup- 
port ground  or  naval  forces  at  a  beachhead.  The 
top  air  commanders  of  both  countries  were  try- 
ing to  prove  that  airpower,  alone  and  un- 
coordinated, could  win  the  war.  They  almost 
managed  to  prove  the  opposite." 

//  the  United  States  tailors  its  military  foxes 
to  one  particular  patter)!,  such  as  emphasis  on 
airpower.  which  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Soviet  Bloc,  our  pattern  will  dictate  the  course 
and  duration  of  a  war. 

The  same  point  is  sometimes  argued  like  this: 
"The  Soviet  Bloc  outnumbers  us  in  manpower. 
We  can  never  compete  with  their  masses  of  men. 
Why  should  we  play  their  game  and  attempt 
to  match  them  by  maintaining  great  masses  of 
ground  troops?  Let  us  build  our  forces  so  as  to 
exploit  our  strengths  and  their  weaknesses.  Let's 
not  fight  their  way;  let's  force  them  to  fight  our 
way!"  This  argument  sounds  reasonable  in  prin- 
ciple, although  it  misrepresents  our  relative  man- 
power potential.  We  could  match  Russian  man- 
power, if  we  wanted  to.    But  do  we?  Quality 
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is  a  factor  in  such  equations,  as  well  as  quantity. 

In  any  event,  the  argument  is  reasonable  only 
up  to  the  point  at  which  we  develop  the  capa- 
bility of  fighting  only  one  kind  of  war— for 
example,  an  air  war  of  mutual  nuclear  destruc- 
tion. To  plan  to  exploit  an  enemy's  weaknesses 
is  sound;  to  predicate  all  plans  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  will  be  able  to  do  so  is  to  invite 
disaster.  The  annals  of  military  history  are  filled 
with  successful  operations  accomplished  by  com- 
manders who  did  just  w  hat  they  were  expected 
not  to  do,  who  tested  their  own  theories— not 
those  of  their  opponents. 

And  we  must  be  careful,  in  this  same  connec- 
tion, to  avoid  the  specious  lure  to  American 
public  opinion  of  the  so-called  "immaculate 
war,"  in  which  machines  will  be  the  American 
contribution  to  overseas  battlefields,  Avhile  the 
dirt)  ground-fighting  will  be  done  by  the  forces 
of  friendly  countries.  With  such  an  offer  lacing 
them,  how  many  countries  are  likely  to  remain 
friendly?  What  happens  to  nations  that  "hire" 
others  to  do  their  bloody  fighting  for  them  in 
pursuit  of  the  chimera  of  cheap  victory? 

Surface  forces  can  be  reduced,  in  view  of  their 
decreasing  importance. 

In  the  fall  of  1953,  General  O.  P.  Weyland, 
USAF,  wrote  in  the  Air  University  Quarterly 
Review:  "...  I  think  the  record  definitely  shows 
that  effective  employment  of  air  forces  can  per- 
mit a  great  reduction  in  the  size  and  composition 
of  friendly  ground  forces  .  .  ." 

In  a  January  1955  editorial,  Aviation  Age 
said:  ".  .  .  defense  is  going  to  cost  us  a  lot  of 
money  ...  it  is  costing  us  a  lot  more  than 
need  be  .  .  .  The  two  older  services— Army  and 
Navy— could  be  a  lot  less  gigantic.  Some  of  the 
money  saved  could  be  added  to  the  third— air 
power.  [Note  how  this  sentence  ignores  the  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  U.S.  airpower  is  out- 
side the  Air  Force]  .  .  .  The  mistake  we  are 
making  is  that  it  seems  to  be  assumed  the  surface 
military  forces  have  a  large  and  growing  future 
role  in  war.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  future 
for  them  is  one  of  diminishing  importance.  .  .  . 
Even  less  tenable  is  the  Army's  position  that  it 
will  remain  a  large  major  part  of  the  military 
establishment.  For  the  time  being  that  notion 
.  .  .  prevails.  It  will  cost  us  considerably.  .  .  ." 

This  theme  has  been  dinned  into  the  Ameri- 
can public,  not  only  since  the  advent  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  but  since  the  advent  of  the  air- 
plane. For  its  support,  there  exists  little  histori- 
cal, military,  or  other  evidence.  It  is  based  on 
conjecture  and  wishful  thinking. 
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The  argument  was  advanced  just  as  confi- 
dently before  World  War  II  as  it  is  advanced 
today;  World  War  II  was  its  greatest  test  and 
failed  by  a  very  wide  margin  to  substantiate  it. 
Even  in  Korea,  despite  all  the  advance  depreca- 
tion of  land  forces,  the  brunt  of  United  Nations 
resistance  was  borne,  as  usual,  by  land  forces, 
who  suffered  96  per  cent  of  the  casualties.  The 
weight  of  the  evidence  is  that  no  form  of  military 
force  can  stop  a  powerful  land  force  except 
another  land  force. 

Moreover,  the  wars  we  may  have  to  fight  in 
the  future  are  increasingly  likely  to  be  "small 
wars,"  more  or  less  on  the  order  of  Greece, 
Korea,  and  Indochina— primarily  land  opera- 
tions. A  long-range  bombing  force  is  a  most 
important  element  among  our  major  deterrents 
of  the  "big"  war.  But  if  only  the  "big"  war  is 
deterred,  our  massive  retaliatory  capability  loses 
some  of  its  significance;  and  other  major  ele- 
ments, particularly  landpower,  assume  even 
greater  significance.  If  we  do  not  have  balanced 
land,  sea,  and  air  power  capable  of  responding 
less  than  "massively,"  we  may  be  faced  with  an 
intolerable  dilemma:  submit  to  piecemeal  aggres- 
sion against  the  weak  margins  of  the  free  world, 
or  touch  off  the  massive  nuclear  war  that  may 
well  destroy  much— perhaps  most— of  our  own 
United  States. 

The  Army  retarded  the  development  of  mili- 
tary aviation  in  general,  and  of  a  separate  air 
force  in  particular. 

Actually,  it  was  the  Army  which  developed 
land-based  military  aviation  in  all  its  aspects- 
communications,  medicine,  training,  armament, 
and  others,  as  well  as  the  aircraft  themselves. 

The  record  shows  that  the  government  set  up 
a  dozen  or  more  eminent  civilian  committees 
between  the  world  wars  to  consider  various  as- 
pects of  airpower,  among  them  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  air  force.  Every  one  of  these  com- 
mittees recommended  against  a  separate  air  force. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  until  World  War  II,  while 
various  elements  of  military  aviation  and  their 
supporting  interests  outside  the  military  beat  the 
drum  for  independence,  the  responsible  leaders 
of  the  Army  Air  Corps— such  as  Generals  Foulois, 
Andrews,  Westover,  Arnold,  and  Eaker— shied 
away  from  actually  establishing  a  separate  air 
force.  Speaking  in  1937,  just  prior  to  his  un- 
timely death,  General  Oscar  Westover,  Chief  of 
the  Army  Air  Corps,  said: 

We  of  the  arms  and  services  must  bear  well 
in  mind  that  there  sits  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment a  group  of  men  who  have  impartially 
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at  heart  the  well-being  <>l  all  of  us  and  whose 
perspective  is  not  clouded  by  too  close  an 
association  with  any  one  element.  .  .  .  For 
several  years  now  I  have  been  in  a  position  to 
be  conversant  with  the  War  Department's 
plans  and  policies  for  military  aviation  and  I 
can  say  positively,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  the  military  leaders  are  fully 
conscious  of  what  the  nation  needs  for  air 
defense  and  they  are  sparing  no  effort  to  pro- 
vide it. 

Incidentally,  when  the  separate  Air  Force  was 
finally  established,  not  all  the  know-how  in  the 
employment  of  airpower  departed  from  the 
Army.  Much  of  it  is  still  there;  for  that  matter, 
much  of  the  know-how  was  in  the  Navy,  and  is 
still  there,  too. 

Disagreement  on  the  capabilities  of  airpower 
results  from  the  fact  that  airpower  has  never 
been  studied,  especially  in  its  application,  to  any 
degree  comparable  to  the  study  devoted  to  other 
forms  of  military  power. 

After  World  War  II,  the  United  States  set  up 
the  Strategic  Bombing  Survey,  devoted  to  an 
assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  strategic  bomb- 
ing. The  Survey  was  composed  of  350  officers, 
500  enlisted  personnel,  and  300  civilians.  For 
almost  two  years  the  Survey  exhaustively  ana- 
lyzed the  records  of  both  sides  in  the  war,  and 
analyzed  physical  damage  on  the  spot  all  over 
the  world.  The  Survey  made  its  report  in  208 
volumes  devoted  to  strategic  bombing  in  Europe 
and  108  volumes  devoted  to  the  strategic  bomb- 
ing operations  against  Japan.  No  comparably 
limited  aspect  of  war  has  been,  at  that  or  any 
other  time,  subjected  to  such  searching  analysis. 
Incidentally,  despite  the  heavy  contingent  of 
airmen  from  both  the  Navy  and  the  Army  Air 
Forces  on  the  Survey,  and  despite  the  somewhat 
overly  favorable  tone  of  the  two  summary  vol- 
umes, the  hundreds  of  detailed  survey  volumes 
show  that  strategic  bombing  did  not  match  in 
performance  the  advance  predictions.  The  gist 
of  the  whole  Survey  is  that  strategic  bombing 
was  one  of  the  decisive  features  of  World  Wax 
II,  a  conclusion  no  military  man  of  any  persua- 
sion has  attempted  to  gainsay. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  Army's  his- 
torical lack  of  appreciation  of  airpower  was  its 
martyrdom  of  the  far-sighted  prophet,  "Billy" 
Mitchell,  because  of  his  heretical  (but  correct) 
views  on  airpower. 

This  belief  has  been  carefully  nurtured  by  a 
generation  of  airpower  proponents.  Today,  after 


the  production  of  many  partisan  books,  articles, 
and  a  motion  picture  telling  Mitchell's  side  with- 
out contradiction,  the  legend  is  almost,  despite 
the  facts,  beyond  challenge. 

In  August  1955  a  news  story  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Times  Herald  carried  an  account 
of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation which  adopted  a  resolution  to  "petition 
the  Air  Force  Board  for  the  correction  of  military 
records  to  'review  the  injustice'  done  to  Mitchell 
and  expunge  from  his  record  the  verdict  of  the 
court-martial  rendered  December  13,  1925."  The 
news  story  reported  the  Association's  opinion 
that  "Mitchell's  court-martial  conviction  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  conflict  between  his  airpower 
theories  and  the  doctrines  then  current  in  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments.  It  is  said  the  thirty 
years  since  the  court-martial  have  proved  that 
Mitchell's  aviation  theories  were  correct  and  have 
now  become  the  cornerstone  of  national  policy." 

Colonel  William  Mitchell  was  a  forthright, 
flamboyant,  opinionated  man,  with  some  attrac- 
tive personal  qualities  that  won  him  a  following. 
After  World  War  I,  Mitchell,  a  convert  to  avia- 
tion with  all  the  intensity  of  the  convert,  became 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Service.  He 
organized  a  carefully  rehearsed  demonstration 
of  aerial  bombing  which  sank  several  obsolescent 
naval  ships  anchored  like  sitting  ducks  off  the 
Virginia  coast.  Considering  the  times,  it  was  an 
impressive  exhibition  and  its  significance  was 
widely  hailed  and  understood. 

Mitchell  was  far  from  being  the  only  student 
of  airpower,  but  his  advocacy  was  by  far  the 
most  vocal.  He  chew  extreme  conclusions,  many 
of  which,  far  from  becoming  the  "cornerstone 
of  our  national  policy,"  were  invalidated  by  the 
acid  test  of  wartime  experience,  and  are  probably 
beyond  validation  at  any  time.  For  example,  he 
stated  flatly  that  navies  could  never  again  fight 
on  the  surface  of  the  seas,  a  conclusion  hardly 
borne  out  by  World  War  II.  He  scoffed  at  anti- 
aircraft, though  more  U.  S.  airplanes  were  shot 
down  by  anti-aircraft  in  World  War  II  than  were 
downed  by  other  airplanes— a  fact  that  is  too 
little  known. 

His  superiors  were  long  suffering;  it  can  be 
said  that  it  was  Mitchell  who  "persecuted"  them, 
not  vice  versa.  He  came  to  demand  that  they 
take  actions  in  conformity  with  his  concepts, 
which  in  some  instances  contradicted  their  best 
judgment.  He  lectured,  wrote  books  and  articles, 
and  was  always  ready  with  statements  castigating 
his  superiors,  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  tolerance 
for  a  man  in  uniform.  He  was  relieved  of  his 
post  as  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Air  Service  and 
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ordered  to  Texas  (not  Siberia)— but  still  to  an 
airmail's  job.  Suddenly  he  seized  on  the  crash 
of  the  Navy's  lighter-than-air  ship  Shenandoah 
as  an  occasion  for  one  of  the  most  outrageous 
statements  ever  made  to  the  public  press  by  an 
American  soldier.  He  made  it  carefully  and  de- 
liberately, apparently  seeking  the  platform  of  a 
court-martial.  His  statement  accused  the  heads 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  by  their 
alleged  neglect  of  aviation,  of  "incompetency, 
criminal  negligence,  and  almost  treasonable  ad- 
ministration of  national  defense." 

He  grot  his  court-martial,  and  he  was  tried  not 
for  his  theories  but  for  conduct  unbecoming  an 
officer.  He  used  the  trial,  a  dramatic  event  of 
great  controversy,  as  a  platform  for  additional 
accusations,  but  the  verdict  was  "Guilty."  What 
else  could  it  have  been? 

TJie  defeat  of  Japan  is  an  example  of  air- 
power's  dominance.  Airpower  compelled  the 
surrender  of  a  modern  nation  whose  forces  were 
still  intact,  without  the  necessity  of  invasio?t  by 
one  land  soldier. 

This  notion  has  been  pushed  ever  since  Japan 
fell.  The  document  Air  Campaigns  of  the  Pacific 
War,  prepared  at .  the  Air  University  in  1947 
stated:  "Airpower  demonstrated  its  capability 
of  achieving  the  capitulation  of  an  enemy  nation 
without  surface  invasion.  This  third-dimensional 
occupation  and  domination  of  Japan  by  air- 
power forced  unconditional  surrender  without 
surface  invasion,  while  the  Japanese  home  armies 
were  intact  and  undefeated  in  battle." 

And  it  is  grossly  misleading.  Japan  was  de- 
feated by  the  land-sea-air  team,  in  which  sea 
forces  in  the  form  of  submarines  played  perhaps 
the  critical  role  by  cutting  the  sea  lifelines  of 
the  Japanese  home  islands.  How  coidd  any  of 
Japan's  forces  be  considered  to  be  "intact?"  Who 
were  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  enemy 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  who  had  fought  to 
their  deaths  in  Malaya,  Burma,  New  Guinea, 
China,  Guadalcanal,  the  Corai  Sea,  Kwajalein, 
Tarawa,  the  Philippines,  Iwo  Jima,  Saipan,  and 
Okinawa? 

Japan  had  made  peace  overtures  at  least  as 
early  as  February  1945.  Overwhelming  land,  sea, 
and  air  forces  were  poised,  ready  to  strike.  Japan 
surrendered  to  the  threat  of  further  application 
of  all  forms  of  military  force. 

One  further  caution  should  be  kept  in  mind 
in  drawing  such  a  conclusion  as  this  from  the 
defeat  of  Japan:  At  the  time,  Japan  had  no 
atomic  weapons  of  its  own  with  which  to 
retaliate. 


MAGAZINE 

All  missiles  beyond  a  very  short  range  should 
be  controlled  by  airpower  agencies. 

Bombs  are  weapons  of  airpower,  of  manned 
aircraft,  but  surface-launched  missiles  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  airpower.  The  design  and  fabri- 
cation of  missiles  are  ordnance  problems.  The 
firing  and  use  of  land-launched  missiles  are  artil- 
lery problems.  Survey,  fire  direction,  fire  control, 
ballistics— all  such  missile-firing  problems  are 
simply  extensions  of  centuries-old  techniques. 

Nor  is  there  any  intelligible  basis  for  the 
claim  now  hopefully  advanced  by  some  airpower 
agencies  that  long-range  missiles,  even  land- 
launched  ones,  are  somehow  of  exclusive  interest 
to  airpower  agencies  because  their  long  range 
makes  them  "strategic."  Airpower  agencies  have 
so  far  been  assigned  priority  only  in  strategic 
airpower  matters,  and  have  no  monopoly  of 
either  long-range  or  strategic  matters  per  se.  In 
World  War  II,  for  example,  the  strategic  Allied 
land  invasion  launched  from  the  continent  of 
North  America  against  the  continent  of  Africa 
was  a  strategic  operation  at  very  long  range. 

Airpower's  chief  reason  for  existing  independ- 
ently is  the  oft-repeated  fact  that  in  the  twentieth 
century  "man  has  learned  to  fly."  That  is  what 
airpower  is:  manned  aircraft.  But  missiles  arc 
not  manned  and  are  not  flown— they  are  fired. 
They  antecede  the  twentieth  century  by  more 
than  twice  twenty  centuries.  Land  forces  pro- 
jected missiles  for  millennia  before  man  could 
fly,  and  probably  for  centuries  before  man 
put  out  to  sea.  In  launching  an  unmanned  pro- 
jectile—a missile— from  land,  you  act  as  a  land 
soldier,  no  matter  what  insignia  you  wear.  Why 
do  we  need  other  forces  for  this  than  land  forces, 
which  have  centuries  of  experience? 

IS  THERE  an  alternative  thesis  that  holds 
greater  promise  for  the  balanced  security  of 
this  nation?  The  kind  of  world  we  live  in  requires 
military  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Our  first  objective  should  be,  and  is, 
to  deter  war  from  starting.  Our  second  objective 
is,  should  war  start,  to  win  it.  Until  the  happy 
day  when  no  form  of  war  is  possible,  the  world 
should  not  be  locked  into  the  certainty  that  its 
next  war  will  be  one  of  nuclear  destruction, 
simply  because  no  other  form  of  power  is  in 
being,  ready  to  use.  Our  military  programs 
should  produce  powerful,  versatile  forces  of  land, 
sea,  and  air— based  on  the  principle  of  assisting 
each  other  according  to  the  requirements  of 
war,  and  not  that  of  emphasizing  the  abstract 
and  doubtful  virtues  of  "dominance,"  "indivisi- 
bility," or  "independence." 


After  Hours 
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EACH  year,  come  May,  I  get 
mad  all  over  again  at  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  Committee.  They 
hand  out  the  yearly  quota  of  Good 
Conduct  Medals,  but  where  is  the 
sense  of  journalism  setting  itself  out- 
rageous standards?  The  rivers  run 
into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  full; 
and  no  matter  how  deserving  their 
choices  I  refuse  to  be  placated  until 
they  make  one  that  looks  really  diffi- 
cult. They  have  categories  for  every- 
thing—with a  standard  for  the  news 
story,  and  for  the  judicious  editorial, 
and  for  much  else,  but  none  for  the 
man  who  hurls  himself  headlong 
into  the  moral  dilemmas  that  those 
two  journalistic  subdivisions  were 
invented  to  solve— to  be  precise,  the 
columnist.  I  wish  they'd  invent  a 
prize  for  the  category  in  between, 
and  then  I  wish  they'd  give  it  to 
Murray  Kempton. 

It  is  an  open  epiestion  how  much 
of  a  nuisance  you  have  to  make  your- 
self before  you  can  safely  be  labeled 
a  curmudgeon  and  be  smothered  in 
automatic  applause.  Mr.  Kempton, 
a  four-day-a-week  columnist  for  the 
New  York  Post,  has  not  yet  attained 
the  unhappy  state  of  being  as  famous 
as  he  deserves,  which  may  be  one 
reason  he  deserves  it  so  fully  and 
writes  the  best  column  in  a  paper 
too  full  of  columns  in  a  city  too  full 
of  newspapers.  In  fairness,  it  should 
be  said  that  a  book  of  his  had  good 
enough  reviews  last  year  to  make 
him  uncomfortable,  and  that  the 
Amalgamated     Clothing  Workers 


gave  him  a  Sidney  Hillman  award  in 
1950;  but  even  in  fairness  to  Kemp- 
ton, Amalgamated,  and  Simon  & 
Schuster,  that  is  not  exactly  nation- 
wide lame— just  enough  so  that  when 
it  does  come  he  will  know  the  shape 
and  smell  of  it,  and  take  to  the  hills. 

Mr.  Kempton.  within  the  construc- 
tion of  the  act,  is  a  labor  columnist. 
What  he  works  out  to  be  in  practice 
is  the  kind  of  social  critic  who  looks 
on  society's  performance  with  the 
same  detachment  as  though  it  were 
last  night's  Broadway  opening.  He 
judges  the  show— say,  a  labor  leader's 
reluctance  to  serve  labor— in  its  own 
terms.  W  hile  his  beat  is  national,  he 
specializes  in  those  tarnished  cham- 
pions of  the  working  class  who  ex- 
ploit the  downtrodden  somewhere 
within  a  day's  drive  of  Princeton, 
New  fersey,  and  he  gives  them  a 
miserable  time  of  it.  But  his  inter- 
pretation of  his  mandate  is  not  a 
narrow  one,  and  for  a  by-lined  re- 
porter with  the  assimilated  rank  of 
pundit  his  legwork  is  extensive.  He 
covers  the  waterfront,  and  he  is  just 
as  iikcb  to  turn  up  at  a  Louis  Arm- 
strong concert,  a  Madison  Square 
Garden  conclave  of  the  local  Mc- 
Carthyites,  or  a  poetry  reading  at 
Carnegie  Hall  by  Lou  Nova,  the  re- 
tired pugilist.  Four  years  ago  the 
Post  wisely  put  him  on  the  road, 
covering  the  Presidential  campaign, 
and  he  still  wanders  where  the  stories 
lead.  As  Ear  as  a  leader  can  judge, 
he  has  interviewed  every  White  Su- 
premacist in  the  state  of  Mississippi. 

The  daily  column  is  at  best  an 
ephemeral  art  form— quickly  written, 
quickly  read,  quickly  consigned  to 


the  oblivion  of  back-issue  files.  Mr. 
Kempton  has  a  nice  sense  of  how 
much  effort  to  give  to  it:  he  throws 
himself  away,  and  blows  material  in 
a  paragraph  that  his  more  econom- 
ical competitors  would  stretch  into 
a  ten-part  series,  but  he  gives  also 
the  necessary  impression  of  hot  try- 
ing too  hard.  No  column  can  afford 
to  be  too  much  in  itself,  but  must 
convey  the  full  impact  of  the 
writer's  continuity— of  his  momen- 
tum of  work,  of  his  own  special 
flavor,  of  his  force  as  an  individual. 
Kempton  seems  almost  born  for  this, 
as  though  he  thought  naturally  in 
thousand-word  boxes,  and  could 
think  no  other  way.  His  style  has  all 
the  virtues  of  excess.  You  can't  com- 
plain that  he  sometimes  overdoes  it. 
He  always  overdoes  it. 

But  he  writes  the  best  lead  para- 
graphs in  the  business.  Here  he  is 
last  August:  "Harvey  Matusow  is 
almost  our  only  true  subversive; 
every  time  you  turn  your  back  on 
him  he  is  in  jail  again.  He  is  one 
proof  that,  unless  you're  lucky,  the 
good  life  and  the  bad  alike  bring 
meager  returns." 

Or  dining  the  Army-McCarthy 
hearings:  "A  purported  copy  of  an 
alleged  summary  of  a  putative  FBI 
document  on  suspected  pro-Com- 
munists at  Fort  Monmouth,  so  secret 
that  members  ol  the  V.  S.  Senate 
studiously  abstained  from  reading  it 
even  privately  all  day,  was  in  the 
hands  of  Walter  Winchell  yester- 
day." 

Or  on  the  occasion  of  this  year's 
National  Book  Awards:  "It  does  nol 
seem  possible  for  a  group  of  private 
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She  might 

be  yours. . . 


.  .  .  with  all  the  good  things  to  make 
her  life  a  full  and  happy  one  .  .  . 
Or.  she  might  belong  to  a  family  im- 
poverished by  the  tragedy  of  war,  born 
in  the  rubble  of  its  aftermath.  She 
might  lack  even  the  most  essential 
clothing  and  food  for  this  formative 
first  year. 

Thousands  of  babies  overseas  need 
help  now  while  they  still  have  a  chance 
for  a  healthy  childhood. 

It  takes  so  little  to  sponsor  one  of  these 
babies.  For  five  dollars  a  month  you 
can  have  food  and  all  the  essential 
clothing  needed  for  that  first  year,  sent 
to  a  baby  in  Finland,  France,  Western 
Germany.  Greece  or  Korea.  The  Save 
the  Children  Federation,  with  twenty- 
five  years  of  experience,  will  do  all  the 
buying,  packaging  and  mailing  for 
you.  You  may  correspond  with  the 
baby's  family  so  that  your  generous 
material  aid  becomes  part  of  a  larger 
gift  of  understanding  and  friendship. 

National  Sponsors  Include:  Faith 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
Rev.  Edgar  F.  Magnin,  Herbert 
Hoover,  Mrs.  Spencer  Tracy,  Rt.  Rev. 
Henry  St.  G.  Tucker,  Mrs.  Earl 
Warren. 


SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FEDERATION 

345  East  46  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

•  I  would  like  to  sponsor  a  needy  baby 

in    (Finland,  France,  Western 

Germany,  Greece  or  Korea).  I  will  pay 
$60  for  one  year.  Enclosed  is  payment 
fot  the  full  year        $15  for  1st  quarter 

□,  $5  for  the  1st  month  Q  Please  send  j 
me  the  baby's  name,  story  and  picture 

•  I   cannot  sponsor  a  baby,  but  I  would 
like  to  help  by  enclosing  my  gift  of  $.  .  . 

NAME    j 

ADDRESS    | 

CITY  STATE   HA  13  j 

Contributions  to  Save  the  Children  Federa- 
tion are  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes  ■ 
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citizens  to  gather  anywhere  to  do 
honor  to  culture  or  liberty  or  any 
other  abstraction  of  which  the  politi- 
cian is  the  natural  enemy  without 
having  a  politician  come  by  to  swing 
a  little  incense  and  shill  the  city 
desk." 

The  last  is  pure  Mencken,  and 
there  is  much  Mencken  in  Kemp- 
ton's  prose  style— as  there  was  in 
Benny  DeVoto's.  But  it  is  not  the 
total  of  Kempton's  score  to  say  that 
he  has  caught  the  rhythm  and  under- 
stands that  a  journalist  must  be  the 
central  actor  in  a  drama  of  his  own 
contriving,  where  he  struggles  to  pin 
down  the  passing  moment  with  un- 
gainly words  before  it  slips  away.  He 
has  put  the  Mencken  pose  to  dif- 
ferent uses,  some  of  them  beyond  the 
abilities  of  its  originator,  and  he 
will  leave  it  a  more  pliant  and  subtle 
instrument  than  he  found  it.  While 
he  may  lack  Mencken's  gargantuan 
appetite  for  life,  he  has  a  greater 
capacity  for  objective  indignation,  of 
a  hardness  that  reveals  much  of 
Mencken's  ferocity  for  the  camou- 
flaged good  humor  it  was.  And, 
a\  hile  he  lacks  Mencken's  extraordi- 
nary delicacy  of  phrase,  he  is  capable 
of  extraordinarily  delicate  and  com- 
plex effects. 

IT  I  S  not  only  that  Kempton  is 
literate..  He  has  read  a  book.  He 
can  throw  a  quote  from  Thomas 
Wolfe  with  the  best  of  them,  and 
right  into  his  account  of  the  first  day 
that  Joseph  Welch  began  to  dismem- 
ber the  McCarthy  myth.  But  Kemp- 
ton  spotted  it  the  moment  it  hap- 
pened and  nailed  it  down.  "  The 
McCarthy  fans  may  not  think  so,"  he 
wrote,  "but  McCarthy  does.  It  is  his 
wont  after  hours  to  greet  even  his 
enemies  in  the  jackal  pack  with 
various  quips  and  pranks  and  wan- 
ton wiles.  After  hours  yesterday,  he 
could  only  snarl.  The  first  round 
was  Joe  Welch's.  You  can't  kid  Joe 
McCarthy  when  it  comes  up  snake- 
eyes.  The  wind  was  rising  and  the 
rivers  were  flowing.  You  can  tell  Roy 
Cohn  to  smile  and  put  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  but  all  the  same,  Senator, 
you're  in  a  bearpit  with  a  killer. 
They  finally,  God  knows  where, 
found  your  match." 

And  certainly  he  is  the  only  col- 
umnist with  his  dues  fully  paid  who 
can  write  about  either  Harry  Tru- 
man  or  Adlai   Stevenson  without 
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sounding  as  though  he  had  made 
them  up  out  of  whole  cloth.  He  has 
enough  affection  for  both  to  draw 
them  with  the  blemishes  on,  which 
is  more  than  you  can  say  even  for 
their  enemies,  let  alone  for  the  fas- 
tidious commentators  whose  first 
message  on  any  topic  is  that  they 
personally  haven't  been  taken  in. 
Kempton  serves  it  straight.  "My 
daughter,"  he  wrote  last  time,  "is 
flirting  with  a  Comsomol  offshoot 
called  the  Juniors  for  Stevenson;  any 
citizen  subjected  to  one  of  her  cam- 
paign talks  has  my  permission  to 
turn  her  over  his  knee."  And  this 
time  he  follows  her  candidate's  prog- 
ress with  a  wondering  glow  of  rue- 
fulness—as in  this  comment,  from  a 
Harrisburg  ginmill:  "It  is  one  of 
Stevenson's  great  charms  that  he  can- 
not radiate  contentment  while  study- 
ing a  night  club  menu  in  half-dark- 
ness with  an  orchestra  playing 
'Stompin'  at  the  Savoy'  in  two-four 
time  at  his  back." 

But  he  is  at  his  best  when  he  is 
angry,  and  angry  especially  over  the 
hardening  of  moral  sense  that  sees 
only  categories  where  there  are 
human  individuals.  When,  recently, 
a  hoodlum  named  John  Dio  was 
hauled  off  in  handcuffs  and  harried 
by  the  law  for  passing  a  school  bus, 
Kempton  harried  back:  "What  is 
there  in  the  tradition  of  equal  jus- 
tice so  comforting  to  a  disturbed 
society  as  the  thought  that,  whatever 
else  the  John  Dios  get  away  with,  the 
law  is  a  terrible  swift  sword  when 
they  park  overtime?"  And  on  the 
small,  casual  indiscretions  of  injus- 
tice he  turns  a  wrath  that  draws  lines 
where  lines  must  be  drawn— as  when 
the  Treasury  agents  who  seized  the 
Daily  Worker  removed  an  egg, 
among  other  items  of  evidence,  from 
the  premises,  "I  know  all  about  Joe 
McCarthy  and  Jim  Eastland,  but  did 
either  of  them  ever  steal  an  egg  out 
of  a  Communist's  refrigerator?  T  he 
government  has  become  a  shyster, 
and  we  do  not  even  see  its  face. 
Tired  and  timid  men  sit  up  late  at 
night  seeking  little  dodges  to  harass 
the  poor  and  the  shabby;  somehow 
a  tyranny  of  cowardly  pickpockets 
seems  so  much  worse  than  a  tyranny 
of  bully  boys,  and  Big  Brother  is  so 
much  more  terrible  when  he  is  not 
a  face  but  an  all-concealing  blur." 

If  they  don't  give  prizes  for  that, 
what  are  prizes  for? 
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IW  AS  well  informed  on  the  pub- 
lic attitude  toward  the  New  York 
Coliseum  before  I  ever  got  there  to 
bee  for  myself.  A  taxi-driver  had  said 
rto  me  one  day  as  we  drove  past  it, 
'W  hat  do  you  think  of  that?"  His 
tone  of  voice  clearly  meant  that  he 
didn't  think  much  of  its  sheer  walls 
pf  cream-colored  masonry.  "They 
should  have  got  in  an  architect  to 
pesign  it  for  them,"  he  added. 

My  other  information  also  came 
from  a  taxi-driver  when  1  asked  to 
be  taken  there  to  look  at  an  exposi- 
tion called  "Showcase  for  Better 
Living." 

"It's  a  Hop,"  the  driver  said.  "Why 
ihould  people  want  to  go  there  and 
pay  good  money  when  they  can  see 
111  that  stuff  at  Macy's  for  free?" 

1  got  in  on  a  press  pass,  but  1 
llmost  didn't  get  by  a  program  seller 
without  having  a  program  rammed 
jlown  my  throat.   "Here  you,  take 
pis,"  he  said,  "and  gimme  a  quar- 
ter."   1  scuttled  past  him,  across  a 
treat  hall  dominated  by  signs  pro- 
claiming in  red  letters  a  couple  of 
eet  high  and  lighted  from  the  back 
pat  this  was  indeed  some  show.  1 
tuck  my  head  through  a  door  and 
pund  myself  faced  with  a  battery 
|t  refrigerators  in  colors  like  mod- 
ern plumbing  fixtures,  green  and 
>ink  and  blue  and  a  sort  of  rich 
|ght  brown.  1  wondered  what  had 
appened  to  white  refrigerators,  and 
looked  until  I  found  one.  It  was 
aby  blue  inside.  Not  far  from  the 
Ifefrigerators  was  a  man  demonstrat- 
ing a  machine  that  whirred  and  con- 
certed vegetable  into  pulp.  "People 
ait     too     much     bulk     in  their 
omachs,"  he  declared  into  a  micro- 
hone  strapped  to  his  chest.  I  went 
|Jnd  looked  at  the  General  Electric 
ouse  and  its  splendid  kitchen. 

General   Electric    had  set   tip  its 
itchen  in  a  one-story  house  the 
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HOW  WIDE  IS  THIS  PAGE? 

Go  ahead,  guess.  Is  it  seven  inches?  Nine?  Five?  How  can  you  know'?  You 
can't  —  until  you  take  a  ruler  and  measure  it. 

How  can  you  come  to  agreement  with  others  who  guess  the  width  of  this 
page?  Only  by  using  the  same  ruler!  Guesses  may  vary,  but  truth  is  the  same 
everywhere. 

Apply  this  principle  to  religion.  Think  of  the  contradictory  opinions  about 
such  questions  as:  How  does  one  become  a  Christian?  How  should  we  wor- 
ship God?  What  happens  when  we  die?  Yes,  there  are  many  opinions 
Obviously,  we  need  a  dependable  ruler  to  bring  about  unity! 

That  "nil-    find  God's  will  for  you  in  this  Christian 
er"  is  the  Bi-  age! 


ble,  God's 
Word.  It  is 
God's  in- 
spired mes- 
sage. It  is 
non-denom- 
inational and 
designed  for 
all  men! 

"All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 
of  God;  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness:  that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  fur- 
nished unto  all  good  works."  //  Timo- 
thy 3:16,  17. 

The  use  of  this  "rule  of  faith"  will 
bring  about  the  unity  Christ  desired 
when  he  prayed  "that  they  may  all  be 
one  . . .  that  the  world  may  believe 
that  thou  hast  sent  me."  John  17:21. 

Since  we  could  never  agree  on  any 
man's  opinion,  let  us  get  out  the  "rul- 
er." Division  abounds  because  of  an 
appalling  ignorance  of  God's  Word. 

Jesus  said:  "Ye  do  err,  not  knowing 
the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God." 
Matthew  22:29.  Test  all  opinions  by 
God's  "ruler."  "Study  to  show  thyself 
approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth."  //  Timo- 
thy 2:15. 

The  Bible  is  divided  into  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  a  history  of  God's  dealings 
with  man  before  Christ.  God's  mes- 
sage through  His  Son  is  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament.  Here  is  the  place  to 


In  the  first  four  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  we  find  the  life  of  Christ 
"written  that  ye  might  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God 
. .  ."John  20:31. 

In  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  are  told 
what  believers  are  to  do  to  be  saved: 
"Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of 
you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
remission  of  sins  .  .  ."  Acts  2:38. 

Romans  through  Jude  teach  Chris- 
tians how  to  live.  Revelation,  pictures 
the  glorious  triumph  of  the  church. 

No  man  has  the  authority  to  change 
the  Word  of  God.  "If  any  man  speak 
let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God. 
/  Peter  4:11. 

Let's  make  the  Bible  our  only  stand- 
ard of  faith  and  practice. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  of 
the  powerful  movement  spreading 
across  this  nation  and  the  world,  to 
unite  all  believers  in  Christ  through 
the  restoration  of  pure  New  Testament 
Christianity,  write  for  the  valuable 
booklet,  "Understanding  the  Bible." 
Your  free  copy  will  be  sent  in  a  plain 
wrapper.  It  will  help  you  understand 
your  own  Bible 


FREE 


—  MAIL  TODAY  — 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  the  pam- 
phlet "Understanding  the  Bible." 


Name- 
Street. 
City  


-Zone  State. 
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Typical  Hotels  Recommended  &  Described 


THE  ESSEX 
AND  SUSSEX 

Optns  June  15. 

A  resort  world  in  itielf 

under  the  management 
Of  Fred  L.  Abel,  form- 
erly  of  the  Isanoir 
Richelieu.  Situated  di- 
rectly on  the  ocean,  the 
Esiex  and  Sussex  Is  a 
massive  resort  property 
accommodating  400.  Of- 
fers various  types  of 
superlative  social  and 
sport*  features.  Tennis 
Courts.  Putting  Green. 
Golf  and  Country  Club, 
same  ownership.  Just  a 
few  minutes  away. 
Three  swimminK  pools 
in  area.  Cocktail  par- 
ties and  dancing  daflv 
to  the  delightful  tunes 
of  the  Jerry  Twichell 
Orchestra.  Informal  and 
formal  dance  nights  In 
the  ballroom.  Open  June 
thru    early  September. 


St.  Augustine,   t  .a 

MONSON  HOTEL  AND 
CHARMING  NEW  MO- 
TOR COURT 

Overlooking  beaut  if  n 
Mantanzas  Bay.  Near 
the  Plaza,  historic  cent- 
er of  activity  and  in 
walking  distance  of  all 
attractions.  Always 
Open — Always  Delight- 
f  u  I  .  90  rooms  with 
bath  and  cottages. 
American  and  European 
plan.  Famous  service 
and  cuisine.  For  reser- 
vations see  your  travel 
agent  or  write  direct 
to  Monson  Hotel.  Open 
all  year.  Special  Low 
Rates  in  Summer. 


Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

LACO    MAR  HOTEL 

You'll  never  realize 
what  heavenly  days  and 
nights  are  really  like 
until  you've  spent  a  va- 
cation at  the  luxurious 
LAGO  MAR  HOTEL.  Di- 
rectly on  the  Atlantic 
For  a  vacation  you've 
always  dreamed  of. 
write  today  the  LAGO 
MAR  HOTEL  .  .  ,  in 
fabulous  Ft.  Lauder- 
dale. Florida  —  OPEN 
ALL  YEAR. 
Nassau,  Bahamas 
FORT  MONTAGU 
BEACH  HOTEL 

On  its  own  private 
beach  in  the  heart  of 
a  lavish  50-acre  estate. 
The  Fort  Montagu  fa 
truly  a  "resort  within 
a  resort"  with  every 
f aci  1  ity  for  sports  or 
luxurious  lounging. 
There  is  an  18-hole 
putting  green  and  a 
pitch  and  putt  golf 
course.  Water-skiing, 
spear  fishing,  incom- 
parable swimming  and 
boats  for  deep  sea  fish- 
ing available  for  hire. 
Four  championship  ten- 
nis courts,  and  a  lively 
program  of  sports  and 
entertainment  to  insure 
your  full  measure  of 
enjoyment.  The  Coral 
Room,  in  the  hotel  it- 
self, is  one  of  the 
most  glamorous  dlning- 
dancing  spots  in  the 
Bahamas.  The  Jungle 
Club,  famous  for  its 
top-fl  i  ght  mus  ic  and 
entertainment,  the  Hi- 
biscus Bar  and  the 
beautiful  Patio  are 
other  Fort  Montague 
features.  Open  All  Year. 
Low  Summer  Rates. 
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exterior  walls  of  which  were  partly 
cut  away.  You  could  look  at  most 
of  the  interior  of  the  house  without 
going  in  it  at  all,  which  meant  that 
it  didn't  have  the  trampled-under- 
loot  look  of  most  of  the  other  house 
exhibits  in  the  show.  But  the  kitchen 
was  a  room  you  could  get  into,  and 
in  its  way  it  was  glorious.  The  re- 
frigerator, for  example,  was  three 
compartments  set  into  the  wall  at  a 
convenient  height  so  that  there  was 
no  need  to  bend  over.  The  oven  was 
set  at  the  same  height.  It's  nice  that 
design  has  finally  come  the  full  circle 
and  got  the  oven  off  the  floor  again. 
The  stove  was  tremendous:  a  solid 
block  of  small  tiles  about  five  feet 
square  with  burners  and  warmers 
■>et  in  it.  ft  had  a  fine  copper  hood 
over  it  and  could  be  approached 
from  three  sides.  There  was  plenty 
|  of  room  to  put  things  down.  The 
surface  was  easily  cleanable.  Two 
people  could  work  on  it  at  the  same 
time,  from  different  sides,  without 
getting  in  each  other's  way.  As  long 
as  you  don't  have  to  be  one  of  the 
people,  what  more  could  you  ask? 

There  was  one  gadget,  however, 
that  gave  me  a  feeling  of  being  old 
and  tired.  It  was  a  television  screen 
in  one  corner  of  the  room  with  a 
camera  that  fed  it  a  picture  from 
outside.  The  purpose  of  this,  it  said, 
was  so  that  mother  while  working  in 
the  kitchen  could  see  the  children 
playing  outdoors  and  know  just  what 
they  were  up  to.  "Big  Mother  Is 
Watching  You,"  I  thought  and  won- 
dered if  this  was  any  atmosphere  in 
which  to  bring  up  children. 

I  didn't  linger  too  long  in  the  arms 
of  GE.  There  were  four  floors  of 
this  exposition,  and  I  was  deter- 
mined I'd  get  to  the  top  of  it,  even 
if  I  did  it  on  the  dead  run.  So  I  ran. 

The  exposition  floors  of  the  Coli- 
seum are  big  enough  to  make  one 
tired  in  anticipation,  and  there 
didn't  seem  to  be  any  apparent  order 
in  arrangement  of  the  exhibitions, 
so  that  the  whole  had  a  sort  of  mis- 
cellaneous air  with  strong  overtones 
of  honky-tonk. 

Some  footsore  souls  took  refuge 
from  better  living  by  curling  up  on 
comfortable  chairs  in  the  TV  demon- 
stration booths  and  watching  the 
ball  game.  A  couple  of  demonstra- 
tors in  one  booth  were  passing  the 
time  with  manhattans  (you  could 
tell  from  the  cherries).  In  one  of  the 


demonstration  houses  a  private  cop 
in  a  pale  blue  uniform  with  his  cap 
on  the  back  of  his  head  lounged  on  a 
>>ofa  in  a  room  that  was  roped  off 
from  the  public.  The  public  stared 
at  the  cop;  the  cop  stared  back:  and 
the  public  went  off  and  ground  their 
cigarettes  butts  in  the  carpets  of  the 
adjoining  room. 

On  the  third  floor  I  saw  a  heli- 
copter in  the  distance  and  made  my 
way  to  it  wondering  what  this  had 
to  do  with  beautiful  living,  though 
I  was  ready  for  anything  by  this 
time.  I'd  never  seen  a  helicopter  up 
close  before.  This  section  of  the 
"Showcase,"  I  discovered,  was  a  mili- 
tary display  dedicated  to  Armed 
Forces  Week.  It  was  orderly,  good- 
looking,  and  imaginative,  and  the 
attendants  (men  in  uniform)  looked 
as  though  they  weren't  as  bored  with 
their  assignment  as  most  people 
there. 

I  took  the  fourth  floor  in  three 
minutes,  fifty-eight  and  two-tenths 
seconds  and  wasn't  even  breathing 
hard  when  I  got  back  to  the  ele- 
vators. 

If  this  is  better  living,  I  thought, 
things  have  been  pretty  bad.  Don't 
let  anybody  tell  you  that  taste  is 
improving.  It  isn't. 

EVERYBODY'S    LADY  FAIR 

YO  U  can,  I'm  told,  get  tickets 
for  "My  Fair  Lady"  for  about 
SI 25  apiece.  I  got  there  a  short  time 
ago  for  less  than  that,  but  if  you  have 
to  sell  your  air  conditioner  second- 
hand in  August  in  order  to  buy 
tickets,  I  recommend  that  you  do. 
ft  is  a  curiously  American  play  to 
have  been  based  on  George  Bernard 
Shaw's    "Pygmalion."    This    is  ar 
American  dream  .  .  .  how  to  become 
a  lady  in  six  months.  It  is  something 
the  British  know  is  impossible  anc 
that  every  American  believes  hap] 
pens  all  the  time.   Hard  work,  th< 
right    clothes,    the    help   of  "Mr 
Right,"  and  before  you  can  say  "Th« 
rain  in  Spain  stays  mainly  in  th< 
plain"  you  are  as  good  as  Mrs.  Asto 
and  prettier  than  her  plush  horse.  I 
is  the  straight  and  narrow  path  fron 
bricklayer's  daughter  to  her  Seren« 
Highness,  except  that  whereas  then 
was  something  tawdry  about  that 
this  is  sheer  beauty  from  start  t< 
finish. 

—Mr.  Harpe 


the  new  B 


PAUL  PICKREL 


The  Stream  and  the  Self 


TH  E  "stream  of  history"  is  a  metaphor  so 
deeply  embedded  in  the  language  that 
probably  nothing  will  dislodge  it,  but  in  fact  it 
is  not  a  very  good  guide  to  the  world  we  find 
ourselves  living  in.  The  metaphor  worked  pretty 
well  as  long  as  we  thought  of  what  had  happened 
to  our  particular  tribe  as  the  mainstream  of  his- 
tory, and  of  whatever  had  trickled  in  from  lesser 
breeds  without  the  law  as  tributary.  Then  it  was 
at  least  possible  to  regard  feudalism  as  something 
that  took  place  a  long  time  ago  or  the  Stone  Age 
as  a  disagreeable  interlude  "before  the  dawn  of 
history."  But  it  turns  out  that  several  million 
of  our  contemporaries  are  still  living  in  feudal 
societies  and  even  the  Stone  Age  Is  still  doing 
business  in  some  parts  of  the  world. 

The  "stream  of  history"  metaphor  suggests  a 
progression,  with  one  period  of  history  flowing 
into  another  in  an  orderly  and  perhaps  inevitable 
way.  But— thanks  to  the  enormous  improvement 
in  transportation  in  the  last  century  or  so— we 
are  now  living  in  a  lot  of  historical  periods 
jumbled  together.  Boston  spinsters  decorate  their 
apartments  with  aboriginal  masks  that  Charle- 
magne would  have  found  regrettably  primitive, 
and  men  whose  own  people  have  not  yet  in- 
vented the  wheel  ride  in  airplanes.  The  face 
that  history  wears  for  us  is  less  like  a  broad  and 
placid  stream  than  like  a  vast  and  noisy  super- 
market where  you  can  buy  everything  from 
penicillin  to  powdered  bats'  wings.  Such  a  variety- 
spread  before  us  doubtless  ought  to  make  us 
happy,  but  it  enormously  increases  the  difficulty 
of  making  a  coherent  whole  out  of  life,  both  for 
an  individual  and  for  a  society. 

COME    THE  CARGO 

WHAT  it  means  for  a  whole  society  to  try 
to  jump  from  one  historical  period  to  another 
is  the  subject  of  Margaret  Mead's  lascinating 
book,  New  Lives  for  Old  (Morrow,  S6.75).  In 
1928  Miss  Mead  went  out  to  Manus,  one  of  the 
Admiralty  Islands  off  the  north  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  to  study  a  group  of  head-hunti/ig  Stone 


Agers.  (They  are  called  Manus  too— it  is  a  very 
accommodating  word;  it  means  a  place,  a  people, 
and  a  language;  it  is  both  a  noun  and  an 
adjective  and  both  singular  and  plural.) 

By  1928  the  Manus  already  had  some  experi- 
ence of  the  white  man  and  his  ways.  They  had 
lived  under  German  colonialism  before  the  first 
world  war,  and  later  they  had  been  mandated  by 
the  League  of  Nations  to  Australia.  Some  of  the 
boys  had  gone  away  to  work  for  the  white  man 
and  returned.  There  were  Christian  missions. 
But  the  Manus  were  still  a  people  without  a 
calendar  or  any  measurement  of  time  external 
to  their  own  lives,  without  a  history  or  even 
much  of  a  mythology.  They  had  a  currency  of 
dogs'  teeth,  no  written  language,  and  an  incredi- 
bly harsh  and  charmless  pattern  of  social  rela- 
tions based  upon  wrath  and  debt. 

In  1953  Miss  Mead  visited  the  Manus  again, 
and  she  found  that  in  a  few  years  they  had  tried 
to  make  a  leap  that  covers  millennia  in  our  own 
stream  of  history.  What  happened  was  that 
nearly  a  million  Americans  poured  through  the 
Admiralties  during  the  second  world  war,  and 
they  provided  the  few  thousand  natives  with  an 
exposure  to  the  modern  world  on  such  an  impres- 
sive scale  that  the  Manus  simply  wouldn't  go  on 
tolerating  their  old  society. 

The  Manus  loved  the  Americans.  They 
admired  their  possessions  and  the  generosity 
with  which  surplus  goods  were  given  away. 
(Their  own  society  was  highly  possessive  and 
property-ridden.;  The  Manus  took  to  machinery 
like  a  duck  to  water;  the\  didn't  see  it  as  a  threat 
to  craftsmanship  (they  had  little)  but  as  a  way 
out  of  cruelly  hard  work.  They  liked  the  easy- 
going, offhand  manners  Americans  used  in  deal- 
ing with  them  and  with  each  other,  and  they 
were  fascinated  by  American  readiness  to  waste 
property  to  save  life  or  alleviate  suffering.  From 
American  movies  they  got  the  idea  that  relations 
between  the  sexes  could  be  tender  and  enjoyable, 
and  that  marriage  need  not  be  the  bad-tempered 
institutionalized  rape  they  knew. 

So  when  the  Americans  went  home  the  Manus 
produced  a  very  touching  religious  movement 
called  the  "cargo  cult,"  a  messianic  expression 
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oi  their  terrible  exasperation  with  their  own 
lives.  Word  got  around  that  a  wonderful  cargo 
of  white  man's  goods  was  on  its  way  to  each 
village,  and  in  fits  of  religious  frenzy  the  Manus 
started  throwing  into  the  sea  all  the  pathetic 
chattels  of  their  own  culture— their  dogs'-tooth 
money,  their  polished  shells,  their  magic  bones, 
their  very  cooking  utensils. 

Of  course  the  cargo  didn't  come,  but  there  did 
arise  a  gifted  native  leader,  one  Paliau,  a  kind  of 
Neolithic  Atatiirk.  Under  his  leadership  the 
people  set  about  building  a  new  culture  to  take 
the  place  of  the  one  they  had  thrown  away.  In 
the  village  where  Miss  Mead  chiefly  worked  the 
Manus  abandoned  their  houses  on  stilts  in  the 
lagoon  and  built  a  housing  development  on  land; 
they  conscientiously  and  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  adopted  Western  romantic  marriage, 
though  one  old  man  complains  that  they  still 
don't  know  how  to  commit  adultery  properly; 
they  became  much  more  self-conscious  about  rear- 
ing their  children,  sending  them  to  school  and 
drawing  up  rules  for  child  care;  they  established 
a  New  England  town  meeting  of  sorts  as  their 
method  of  government;  they  undertook  to  live 
together  in  democratic  amity  and  produced  a 
displaced  aristocracy  of  one  man.  In  short,  they 
embraced  a  set  of  social  ideals  that  would  seem 
perfectly  normal  to  any  American  suburbanite 
in  good  standing  with  his  local  PTA.  Today 
Manus  translations  of  Spock  and  Gesell  should 
do  very  well,  and  in  another  ten  years  they  will 
be  ready  for  Russell  Kirk. 

The  new  culture  is  still  precariously  thin.  It 
needs  more  content,  more  ideas  and  more  pomp 
and  circumstance.  Life  is  duller  than  it  used 
to  be.  But  nobody  can  lament  what  the  Manus 
threw  away,  for  it  was  a  brutish  mode  of  exist- 
ence, and  their  achievement  is  an  extraordinary 
testimony  to  the  potential  for  social  improve- 
ment. 

The  most  striking  conclusion  Miss  Mead  draws 
from  her  observations  is  that  anthropologists 
have  probably  been  wrong  in  their  notion  that 
primitive  people  should  go  slow  in  borrowing 
from  the  white  man,  taking  a  few  items  at  a  time 
from  his  civilization.  She  thinks  the  Manus' 
experience  shows  that  it  works  better  to  borrow 
a  whole  culture  at  a  single  stroke,  because  then 
it  all  hangs  together.  This  may  very  well  be  so, 
but  her  analogy  with  the  swift  transformation 
of  immigrants  in  the  United  States  (another 
group  of  people  who  adopted  a  new  culjtnre  as  a 
whole)  is  somewhat  misleading,  because  the 
immigrants  were  set  down  in  the  midst  of  a 
going  society  and  most  primitive  peoples  can- 
not be. 

Miss  Mead  is  not  an  austerely  self-denying 
writer;  she  puts  down  everything  she  has  to  say, 
which  turns  out  to  be  quite  a  lot  and  on  a 
considerable  variety  of  subjects.  She  is  not  very 
good  at  telling  a  story— she  repeats  and  gets  side- 
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tracked;  some  things  become  clear  as  she  goes 
along  and  some  never  do.  But  she  charges  on 
with  such  indefatigable  energy,  with  such  a  mix- 
ture of  insatiable  curiosity  and  boundless  good 
will,  that  she  is  really  irresistible.  When  she  left 
the  Manus  in  1953  they  ended  their  farewell  song 
to  her  with  the  charming  lament,  "Now,  like  an 
old  turtle,  you  are  going  out  into  the  sea  to 
die  and  we  will  never  see  you  again."  But  New 
Lives  for  Old  shows  that  there  is  plenty  of  snap 
in  the  old  turtle  yet. 

THE    CARGO    THAT  CAME 

TH  E  United  States  too  has  its  groups  of 
people  estranged  from  their  past  and  in 
search  of  a  viable  future.  The  largest  is  the 
Negro.  For  the  American  slaves  the  white  man's 
civilization  was  not  a  miraculous  cargo  that 
would  come  to  make  life  better;  rather  the  slaves 
were  the  cargo  that  came  to  make  life  better  for 
the  white  man.  They  found  themselves  set  down 
in  a  new  society  thousands  of  miles  and  thou- 
sands of  years  from  their  own  society  in  West 
Africa,  but  unlike  the  voluntary  immigrants, 
they  were  not  free  to  enter  it.  They  had  been 
pulled  out  of  one  stream  of  history  and  denied 
admission  to  another.  They  lived  in  a  cultural 
no  man's  land,  and  many  of  their  descendants 
are  still  trying  to  find  their  way  out. 

J.  C.  Furnas'  Goodbye  to  Uncle  Tom  (Sloane, 
$6)  is  a  collection  of  somewhat  disparate  essays 
on  American  slavery  and  its  consequences.  Two 
of  the  essays  are  quite  good.  One  is  a  long  de- 
scriptive account  of  how  slaves  lived— what  they 
ate,  what  they  wore,  how  they  worked,  and  so  on. 
It  is  an  enthralling  subject,  and  Furnas  has 
brought  together  a  mass  of  telling  detail.  The 
other  is  a  valiant  attempt  to  survey  the  subject 
of  race  in  the  light  of  modern  science,  chiefly 
genetics  and  psychology.  The  conclusions  are  ;t 
good  corrective  both  to  those  who  argue  that 
"there  is  no  such  thing  as  race"  and  to  those  who 
argue  that  the  concept  of  race  necessarily  implies 
the  inferiority  of  some  races.  Furnas  does  not 
pretend  to  be  either  a  historian  or  a  scientist, 
but  he  is  a  conscientious  popularizer,  and  so  far 
as  someone  who  has  even  less  pretensions  to 
scholarship  can  judge,  he  has  done  a  thoroughly 
creditable  job  in  these  sections. 

But  he  has  chosen  a  shabby  device  for  unifying 
his  book  and  catching  the  reader's  attention;  he 
tries  to  tie  it  all  together  with  the  preposterous 
argument  that  by  writing  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  set  off  most  of  what  is 
wrong  with  relations  between  the  races  in 
America.  When  he  talks  about  Mrs.  Stowe  his 
prose  froths  at  the  mouth  in  a  way  equally 
offensive  to  good  taste,  good  sense,  and  good 
writing.  Furnas'  condescension  is  quite  mis- 
placed; the  only  reason  for  his  being  better 
informed  than  Mrs.  Stowe  is  that  between  them 
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stands  an  army  o£  scholars  and  re- 
searchers whose  work  he  can  bor- 
row from.  On  some  points  his 
moral  awareness  is  so  inferior  to 
hers  that  he  simply  cannol  qualify 
as  a  critic.  He  manhandles  quota- 
lions  from  her  work. 

Fortunately  Furnas  more  and 
more  neglects  this  unseemly  feud 
with  Mrs.  Stowe  as  he  goes  along, 
and  his  hook  pretty  steadily  im- 
proves. His  conclusions  are  intelli- 
gent and  reasonable.  It  is  certainly 
regrettable  that  a  study  on  so  con- 
troversial a  subject,  a  study  that  has 
a  real  contribution  to  make  to  our 
education,  should  have  been  pre- 
sented in  a  framework  so  easily  dis- 
credited. (A  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
selection.) 

OTHER  ENCOUNTERS 

PETER  ABRAHAMS'  A 
Wreath  for  Udomo  (Knopf,  $3.95) 
is  another  book  about  a  primitive 
people  trying  to  find  their  way  in  the 
modern  world,  but  this  time  the  ap- 
proach to  the  subject  is  fictional 
rather  than  reportorial.  Abrahams 
calls  the  country  he  describes  Pan- 
africa; it  is  probably  most  nearly  like 
the  Gold  Coast,  since  the  central 
character  in  the  novel,  the  Udomo  of 
the  title,  bears  at  least  a  family  re- 
semblance to  the  Gold  Coast  Prime 
Minister,  Kwame  Nkrumah. 

Udomo's  ideal  for  his  people  is  not 
unlike  the  Manus'  ideal  for  them- 
selves; he  wants  Panafrica  to  be  a 
self-governing  modern  democratic 
state.  But  in  order  to  achieve  his 
objective  he  must  defeat  not  one  but 
two  distinct  and  powerful  pasts  of 
his  country— the  past  of  nineteenth- 
century  British  colonialism  and  the 
past  of  prehistoric  savage  tribalism. 
Of  the  two  he  finds  British  colonial- 
ism the  more  tractable;  the  British 
colonial  officers  are  portrayed  as 
skilled,  imaginative,  and  patient. 
But  tribalism  is  another  matter. 
Udomo  discovers  that  he  cannot  sur- 
vive politically  without  the  support 
of  the  tribalists  but  that  he  cannot 
accomplish  what  he  feels  is  necessary 
for  his  country  so  long  as  they  re- 
main in  control  of  his  party.  It 
would  be  quite  possible  to  draw 
from  the  situation  as  it  is  presented 
the  conclusion  that  the  best  thing 
Panafrica  could  do  would  be  to  re- 
main a  British  colony  for  a  while 


longer,  but  that  is  obviously  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  the  author,  who 
is  a  South  African  Negro  living  in 
London. 

The  first  part  of  the  book,  which 
deals  with  Udomo's  early  days  as  a 
student  in  England  and  his  love 
a  (lair  with  an  Englishwoman,  is 
rather  tastelessly  conceived  and  writ- 
ten. This  section  offers  some  in- 
teresting material  on  how  Africans 
live  in  England  but  not  very  much, 
and  the  heavy  emphasis  on  sex  is 
unfortunate.  When  the  scene  shifts 
to  Africa  the  novel  picks  up  con- 
siderably, and  the  rest  of  the  story 
has  at  least  a  lively  journalistic  in- 
terest. Curiously  enough,  the  evils  of 
tribalism,  which  are  so  important  to 
the  book's  argument,  are  never  de- 
scribed. 

IN  A  Single  Pebble  (Knopf,  $3) 
John  Hersey  portrays  two  men  from 
different  streams  of  history  who  meet 
on  a  junk  going  up  the  Yangtze 
River.  One  is  a  Chinese  riverman 
called  Old  Pebble;  the  other  is  an 
energetic  representative  of  America 
in  the  1920s,  a  young  engineer  who 
has  gone  to  China  to  find  a  site  on 
the  river  for  a  great  dam. 

Hersey  develops  these  characters 
as  symbols  of  two  different  ways  in 
which  men  and  societies  relate  them- 
selves to  the  world.  The  Chinese  is 
immersed  in  the  traditional  life  of 
the  Yangtze:  he  accepts  its  mysteri- 
ous, ways  without  any  desire  to 
change  them  or  even  to  understand 
them.  He  finds  his  fulfillment  in  a 
kind  of  triumphant  submission  to 
the  decrees  of  the  cruel  and  beau- 
tiful world  of  his  senses.  The  Amer- 
ican, on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that 
his  life  will  have  meaning  only  to 
the  extent  that  he  uses  his  powers 
of  abstraction  and  manipulation  to 
change  something;  for  him  to  submit 
to  the  world  as  given  would  mean  to 
abandon  the  goal  of  progress  and 
therefore  to  fail. 

Hersey's  book  is  so  high-minded, 
so  assiduously  researched,  and  so 
carefully  fabricated  that  one  is  re- 
luctant to  say  that  it  is  dull,  but  it 
is.  The  trouble  is  that  the  two  char- 
acters never  come  together  in  any 
way  that  has  meaning,  and  so  at  the 
conclusion  no  issue  has  been  clari- 
fied, no  emotion  defined,  no  decision 
taken.  It  is  as  if  Hersey  had  tried  to 
make  a  novel  out  of  Northrop's 
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f  live  in  a  town  on  Long  Island 
Sound  and  many  of  my  neighbors 
are  weekend  sailors.  On  summer 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  they  are 
the  saltiest  of  salts  who  come 
ashore  only  at  cocktail  time. 

Then  on  Monday  they  turn  up 
on  the  train  in  their  pin-striped 
summer  suits  and  their  straw 
hats,  and  for  five  days  resail  the 
races  of  the  preceding  weekend. 

In  winter  they  re-resail  the 
races  of  the  summer  before;  they 
"luff"  and  "jibe"  and  "come 
about"  all  the  way  to  New  York. 
Their  lingo  gets  so  nautical  I 
even  heard  a  young  advertising 
man  refer  casually  to  the  "nor- 
noreast  wind"  that  had  blown 
against  his  bedroom  panes  the 
night  before. 

I'm  not  a  sailor  myself  (as  you 
may  have  gathered),  but  I  like 
to  read  about  ships,  and  I've  just 
finished  a  book  by  one  of  the 
great  living  writers  about  men 
and  the  sea. 

It  is  "The  Age  of  Fighting  ' 
Sail,"  a  nonfiction  account  of  the 
Naval  War  of  1812,  by  C.  S. 
Forester,  author  of  the  "Horn- 
blower"  books.  This  new  addition 
to  the  Mainstream  of  America 
Series  tells  about  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Constellation;  the 
fighting  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
the  burning  of  Washington;  the 
battles  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain;  and  the  exploits  of  Ameri- 
can ships  in  waters  all  over  the 
globe. 

It's  a  part  of  American  history 
not  as  well  known  as  some,  and 
Forester  has  made  of  it  a  book 
both  for  those  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships  and  those  who  prefer 
to  go  down  to  the  sea  in  books. 

EDITOR-AT. LARGE 

"The  Ace  of  Fighting  Sail,"  bv  C.  S. 
Forester  ($5.00),  is  the  sixth  book  in 
the  Mainstream  of  America  Series, 
books  which  retell  in  narrative  form  the 
history  of  this  country.  All  of  these 
books  may  be  obtained  from  your  book- 
seller or  at  any  of  the  30  Doubleday 
Book  Shops.  For  a  list  of  all  Mainstream 
titles,  plus  information  about  two  new 
ones  by  Irving  Stone  and  Bruce  Catton, 
to  be  published  later  this  year,  write  to 
L.  L.  Day,  Dept.  H-7,  Doubleday  &  Com- 
pany, 575  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
22,  N.  Y. 
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Meeting  of  East  and  West  and  lei t 
out  the  meeting.  It  all  ends  in  a 
vague  generalized  regret,  a  wish 
"that  things  might  have  been  other- 
wise," but  what  tilings  the  author 
would  like  changed,  or  how  he 
would  like  them  changed,  the  atten- 
tive reader  cannot  discover. 

THAT  people  from  different  cul- 
tures who  live  together  become  in- 
escapably  involved  with  one  another 
is  the  theme  of  Dan  Jacobson's 
A  Dance  in  the  Sun  (Harcourt, 
Brace,  S3. 50).  Jacobson  is  one  of  the 
youngest  and  most  talented  among 
the  impressive  group  of  South 
African  novelists  who  have  emerged 
in  recent  years.  His  short  stories, 
especially  those  about  the  Jews  of 
South  Africa,  are  already  pretty  well 
known  in  this  country,  and  his  first 
book,  The  Trap,  was  a  brilliant 
stark  novel  of  the  veldt. 

A  Dance  in  the  Sun  starts  with  two 
light-hearted  college  boys  hitchhik- 
ing south  to  Cape  Town,  intending 
no  harm  to  anybody,  least  of  all 
themselves.  When  the  time  comes  to 
put  up  for  the  night  they  find  that 
there  is  no  room  for  them  in  the 
single  hotel  in  the  isolated  village 
where  they  have  stopped,  and  so  they 
go  a  few  miles  out  of  town  to  a 
lonely  house  on  the  plain.  There 
they  become  aware  of  a  taut  situa- 
tion between  their  white  hosts  and  a 


black  man,  and  the  story  is  an  ac- 
count of  how  their  awareness  turns 
Into  involvement  and  their  involve- 
ment into  responsibility. 

Jacobson's  way  of  telling  his  story 
is  unnecessarily  complicated  and 
theatrical,  and  he  attempts  to  build 
up  more  suspense  than  his  revela- 
tions will  support.  Consequently  the 
book  is  a  little  forced.  But  the  pic- 
ture of  the  empty  sun-bleached 
South  African  landscape  is  excellent, 
and  the  novel  ends  with  a  fine  irony 
when  the  black  man,  who  has  proved 
to  the  college  boys  that  they  are  not 
the  innocent  bystanders  they  had 
thought  themselves,  throws  away 
their  timid  support  and  relies  on  his 
own  strength. 

LEAF    ON    THE  STREAM 

WITH  our  increasing  awareness 
of  the  differences  between  various 
streams  of  history  has  come  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  our  aware- 
ness of  how  much  any  individual's 
life  is  shaped  by  the  particular 
time  and  place  and  style  of  life  in- 
to which  he  is  born.  Sometimes  it 
seems  as  if  any  single  life  were  no 
more  than  a  leaf  borne  along  by 
whatever  stream  it  happened  to  fall 
upon,  and  such  was  the  argument  of 
the  environmentalists  in  their  hey- 
day. But  now  there  is  a  widespread 
protest  against  the  absolute  tyranny 


of  the  environment.  At  its  popular 
level  this  protest  takes  the  form  of 
an  outcry  against  conformity;  in 
learned  circles  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
reawakened  interest  in  the  self,  in 
the  inalienable  nature  and  needs  of 
the  individual  no  matter  what  the 
external  circumstances  of  his  life. 

A  generous  sample  of  contem- 
porary thought  on  this  subject  is 
provided  by  The  Self:  Explorations 
in  Personal  Growth,  edited  by  Clark 
E.  Moustakas  with  the  assistance  of 
Sita  Ram  Jayaswal  (Harper,  $4).  It 
is  an  anthology  of  essays  by  psychia- 
trists, psychologists,  philosophers, 
and  anthropologists;  and  most  of  the 
cliches  about  anthologies  apply  to 
this  one:  the  contents  "vary  greatly 
in  interest,"  it  is  too  heavily 
weighted  in  one  direction  (the  psy- 
chiatric), it  omits  important  ap- 
proaches to  the  subject  (the  theo- 
logical), the  editor's  effort  to  pull 
the  diverse  material  together  is  a 
very  moderate  success,  and  so  on. 
But  at  least  half  the  book  is  dis- 
tinctly illuminating.  Some  of  the 
essays  are  brilliant,  and  every  essay 
has  interest  of  one  sort  or  another, 
though  not  always  of  the  sort  the 
author  thought  it  had. 

EXPLORATION  of  the  self 
continues  to  be  a  favorite  province 
of  fiction,  and  two  novels  published 
about  this  time  are  excellent  ex- 
amples of  the  novelist's  skill  in  such 
exploration.  One  is  Amelie  in 
Love,*  translated  from  the  French 
of  Henri  Troyat  by  Lily  DUplai| 
(Simon  and  Schuster,  $4.50),  and  the 
other  is  The  Lonely  Passion  ol 
Judith  Hearne,  by  Brian  Moor 
(Atlantic-Little,  Brown,  $3.50). 

Amelie  in  Love  is  a  quietly  dis 
tinguished  novel  of  French  1  i  £c 
in  the  provinces  and  Paris  in  the 
years  1912-14,  the  first  of  a  series  o 
books  Troyat  is  writing  about  tin 
same  characters.  In  all  essential  re 
spects  it  could  have  been  written 
decades  ago,  but  it  is  neither  datet 
nor  old-fashioned;  it  is  an  excellen 
example  of  an  excellent  tradition  ii 
fiction. 

The  story  is  very  simple  in  oui 
line.  At  the  beginning  the  younj 
g;irl  who  is  the  central  character  feel 
that  she  will  never  marry.  She  i 
devoted  to  her  parents,  but  the  tm 
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MODERN 
THOUGHT 

by  JAMES  BONWICK 

introduction  by  C.  A.  MUSES 

containing  hitherto  untranslated  magical  texts 

The  mind,  heart,  and  soul  of  the  "Cradle  of  Mankind"  are  exposed 
with  brilliant  clarity.  The  author  analyzes  the  entire  range  of  ancient 
Egyptian  beliefs  including  concepts  of  heaven,  fogos,  sex, 
reincarnation,  and  magic  as  they  relate  to  current  ideas. 
A  fascinating  book— "perfect  of  its  kind"— providing  invaluable  clues 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  sources  of  modern  civilization. 

28  illustrations     at  all  bookstores  $5.00 
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bulence  of  their  marriage  puzzles 
and  offends  her;  she  cannot  under- 
stand why  two  people  who  mean  so 
nun  li  to  each  other  c  annot  live  to- 
gether placidly.  An  unofficial  en- 
gagement to  a  pleasant  young  man 
who  really  iails  to  interest  her  only 
Increases  her  disdain  for  the  tem- 
pestuous and  untidy  world  of  adult 
emotion.  Then  she  falls  in  love  with 
another  man  and  through  him  dis- 
covers her  own  capacity  for  feeling. 

W  hat  makes  Troyat's  story  impres- 
sive is  his  skill  in  evoking  passion. 
Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  modern 
writer's  greater  freedom  in  dealing 
with  the  expression  of  the  sex  drive 
had  lessened  his  ability  to  deal  with 
the  drive  itself.  Troyat  is  neither 
prudish  nor  licentious  in  describing 
overt  sexuality,  but  he  begins  further 
back:  he  portrays  the  emotional  un- 
folding of  the  self  as  a  whole,  and 
very  effectively. 

Brian  Moore's  The  Lonely  Passion 
of  Judith  Hearne  moves  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  Troyat's;  it  is  the 
story  of  a  woman's  discovery  of  her 
own  emotional  poverty.  Judith 
Hearne  has  been  brought  up  by  a 
selfish  old  aunt  who  bullied  and 
used  her,  then  left  her  with  a  set  of 
snobbish  pretensions  to  gentility  and 
la  hundred  pounds  a  year.  By  the 
time  we  meet  her  she  is  living  in  a 
Belfast  rooming  house  precariously 
maintaining  her  image  of  herself  as 
her  aunt's  niece.  But  one  by  one  her 
pathetic  evasions  of  what  she  is  fall 
away,  and  she  is  left  with  the  naked 
horror  of  a  life  untouched  by  love. 

This  would  be  almost  unbearably 
grim  except  for  Moore's  skill  in  vary- 
ing the  tone.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  comedy  in  the  book,  bitter  but 
nevertheless  funny,  and  the  well- 
drawn  minor  characters  provide 
variety.  The  picture  of  Belfast  sug- 
gests that  all  of  us  who  live  else- 
where have  something  to  be  thankful 
|for.  The  Lonely  Passion  of  Judith 
'Hearne  is  Moore's  first  novel,  and 
though  occasionally  it  shows  a  cer- 
tain indecision  in  approach,  it  is  a 
convincing  picture  of  a  certain  kind 
of  person. 

CAPTIVE  CRITICS 

ANYONE  who  has  speculated 
on  the  relation  between  the 
;elf  and  the  stream  of  history  must 
iave  been  struck  by  the  irony  that 


some  men  who  have  thought  of 
themselves  as  most  at  odds  with 
their  environment  seem  to  aftertimes 
most  representative  of  it,  or  even 
most  its  victim.  Some  of  this  irony 
doubtless  arises  from  our  own  igno- 
rance; we  know  the  past  through  its 
unusual  men,  yet  we  want  to  think 
that  what  we  know  is  typical. 

But  often  the  man  at  odds  with 
his  own  time  is  nevertheless  defined 
by  it.  This  is  true  of  certain  figures 
out  of  the  American  'twenties,  as  the 
recent  publication  of  Donald  Elder's 
life  of  Ring  Lardner  (Doubleday, 
$5.50)  and  the  posthumous  publica- 
tion of  H.  L.  Mencken's  notebooks, 
Minority  Report  (Knopf,  $3.95),  re- 
mind us. 

Mencken  and  Lardner  were 
friends  and  held  one  another's  work 
in  high  esteem.  In  their  different 
ways  they  were  savage  satirists  and 
critics  of  the  era  in  which 
they  achieved  their  greatest  fame. 
Mencken  invented  the  phrase  "the 
booboisie"  to  characterize  Americans 
as  he  found  them,  and  Lardner,  bor- 
ing from  within,  donned  the  mask  of 
what  his  biographer  calls  "the  wise 
boob"— the  quarter-educated,  some- 
times shrewd  but  never  wise  oaf— to 
write  his  stories  and  columns. 

By  the  time  Mencken  compiled 
the  notebooks  now  published  (they 
were  finished  before  his  illness  in 
1948),  he  no  longer  often  used  the 
word  boob  to  express  his  contempt 
for  his  fellow  men;  in  these  pages  he 
usually  refers  to  them  as  dolts,  im- 
beciles, quacks,  chiropractors,  and 
residents  of  Mississippi.  Yet  Menck- 
en's assumptions  were  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  dullards 
he  excoriated;  he  simply  moved  their 
assumptions  onto  higher  ground  and 
used  them  as  a  base  for  attack.  For 
instance,  no  stockbroker  among  his 
contemporaries  could  have  been 
more  completely  committed  to  the 
profit  motive  than  Mencken  was,  but 
he  turned  the  profit  motive  into  a 
philosophy  of  history  to  discredit  the 
stockbroker.  He  argues  that  nothing 
in  human  existence  has  any  value 
whatever  except  profit,  though  true 
profit  is  not  money  but  extraordi- 
nary accomplishment.  When  the 
human  race  produces  a  Goethe  or  a 
Beethoven,  it  turns  a  profit— or,  as 
Mencken  would  say,  makes  a  con- 
tribution to  progress.  Everything 
else  is  just  a  waste  of  time.  Mencken's 


The  true  story  of  a  one-man  Point  Four 
program  in  a  tiny  feudal  monarchy  only 
14  miles  from  the  Communists'  back  door 


by  JOHN  CLARK 

Hunza,  high  in  the  Karakorum 
range  of  Central  Asia,  is  a  wild 
isolated  land,  but  it  was  lu  re 
that  John  Clark  decided  to  test 
his  belief  that  teaching  the  Hun- 
zas  how  to  make  the  best  use  of 
their  natural  resources,  would 
create  a  working  model  of  inde- 
pendence for  other  Asian  coun- 
tries. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Clark's  cam- 
paign for  democracy  is  more 
than  a  story  of  one  man's  im- 
agination and  courage.  It  is 
exciting  proof  that  in  these  times 
of  cold  wars  and  power  politics 
great  changes  in  men's  thinking 
can  be  brought  about  from 
modest  starting  points.  Illus- 
trated. 

At  your  bookstore,  $5.00 
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MOZART 
Companion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  Robbins 
Landon  and  Donald 
Mitchell.  Eleven  lead- 
ing Mozart  scholars,  in- 
cluding Hans  Engel,  Karl 
Geiringer,  Arthur  Hutch- 
ings  and  Hans  Keller, 
discuss  every  branch  of 
Mozart's  music  in  this 
entirely  new  work. 

Illustrated,  and  with 
musical  examples.  $6.50 

At  all  bookstores 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  Inc. 
114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11 
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Who  is  the 

American  businessman? 

Mis  policies  affect  every  citizen, 
every  day— yet  how  much  do 
others  really  know  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  govern  his  decisions? 
From  placards  and  pamphlets, 
ads  and  public  statements,  the 
authors  have  culled  the  opinions 
of  American  businessmen  and 
synthesized  them  into  an  "Amer- 
ican Business  Creed."  Quoting 
liberally,  they  explore  business- 
men's views  on  capitalism:  its 
H  relationship  to  government,  its 
social  role,  its  achievements  in 
America.  They  explain  how  this 
simple,  yet  highly  selective, 
creed  took  shape— and  how  it 
reflects,  not  only  the  business- 
man's self-interest,  but  the  in- 
escapable strains  and  conflicts  he 
must  face,  the  justification  he 
needs  in  a  complex  society. 

The  American 
(  Business  Creed 

By  FRANCIS  X.  SUTTON,  SEYMOUR 
E.    HARRIS,    CARL    KAYSEN,  and 
JAMES  TOB/N. 

•|;       $6.75  at  your  bookseller  s,  or  from 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

Cambridge  38,  Massachusetts 
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quarrel  with  God  boils  down  to  the 
conviction  that  there  can  be  no  God 
because  the  universe  is  not  run  on 
sound  principles  of  accounting— the 
profit  is  too  small.  So  Mencken 
could  only  dismiss  most  of  existence 
as  a  "massive  irrationality,"  at  the 
same  time  declaring  himself  perfectly 
satisfied  with  rationality  as  a  way  of 
viewing  it. 

In  the  course  of  these  notes 
Mencken  makes  two  observations 
about  himself  that  define  the  oppor- 
tunity he  had  as  a  writer  and  his 
failure  to  grasp  it:  he  says  that  he 
writes  just  as  well  as  ever  and  that 
he  never  changed  his  mind  about 
anything.  Both,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
judge,  are  true.  The  style  of 
Minority  Report  is  a  model  of  vigor- 
ous clarity.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  a 
gift  for  language  was  not  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  mind  growing  and  ex- 
ploring and  enlarging  its  sympathies. 

IN  SPITE  of  his  biographer's 
conscientious  efforts,  Ring  Lardner 
remains  an  enigmatic  figure.  Like 
Mencken,  he  became  the  captive  of 
his  own  satirical  powers,  and  the 
mask  of  the  boob  he  wore  as  a  writer 
still  obscures  his  real  face.  To  some 
extent  he  resembled  the  mask— he 
was  a  prudish  suburbanite  without 
ideas,  suspicious  of  highbrows,  a 
sentimental  parent,  a  great  believer 
in  life  insurance.  But  he  was  also 
a  man  of  acute  sensitivity,  often  ill 
and  unhappy,  sometimes  drinking 
heavily  and  sometimes  contemplat- 
ing suicide,  ahvays  self-depreciating 
and  uncertain  of  his  work,  and 
finally  self-loathing. 

Lardner  had  tremendous  talent. 
Though  he  left  behind  no  large  work 
and  he  often  fooled  away  his  gifts 
on  trifles,  the  sardonic  brilliance  of 
his  comic  imagination  at  its  best  is 
unsurpassed  in  American  letters; 
though  he  is  little  noticed  in  contem- 
porary criticism,  he  is  still  a  vital 
influence  on  some  of  our  best  young 
writers— J.  D.  Salinger,  for  instance. 
His  manipulation  of  language  would 
have  entitled  him  to  the  company  of 
the  foremost  experimental  writers  of 
his  time;  his  dazzling  nonsense 
plays  are  among  the  earliest  and  best 
surrealistic  literature  produced  in 
this  country. 

But  for  some  reason  Lardner  chose 
to  remain  the  boy  from  Niles,  Michi- 
gan, who  could  deplore  Rhapsody 


in  Bine  as  a  sign  that  Gershwin  had 
"gone  highbrow."  All  his  life,  ac- 
cording to  his  biographer,  he  "was 
fascinated  by  local  poets,  the  Sweet 
Singer  of  Michigan,  the  Poetical 
Policeman  of  Toledo,  the  Poetical 
Coroner  of  St.  Paul,  whose  most 
memorable  line  in  an  ode  to  his 
mother  was  'If  by  perchance  the 
inevitable  should  come.' "  Perhaps 
he  felt  kinship  with  such  provincial 
poetasters,  for  by  choosing  "to  speak 
only  a  small  portion  of  his  mind" 
(as  his  friend  Fitzgerald  said  he  did), 
he  surrendered  his  larger  oppor- 
tunities in  order  to  remain  behind 
the  boob's  mask:  the  Sardonic  Singer 
of  Niles. 
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FICTION 

Mama  I  Love  You,  by  William 
Saroyan. 

But  what  the  little  girl  really  calls 
her  mother,  whom  she  does  indeed 
love,  is  "Mama  Girl."  What  Mama 
Girl  calls  daughter  is  Frog,  or  Grass- 
hopper, or  Twink.  And  the  whole 
book  is  full  of  this  kind  of  em- 
barrassing, intimate  whimsey.  Mama 
Girl,  ex-actress,  is  divorced  from 
Frog's  father.  On  an  impulse  she 
and  her  daughter  (aged  nine)  pick 
up  and  go  to  New  York  to  seek 
Mama's  fortune  on  the  stage.  In- 
stead it  is  Frog  who  gets  a  part. 
Then  the  play  is  rewritten  to  include 
Mama  Girl  and  from  that  moment 
on  little  Frog  leads  them  all  to  sweet- 
ness and  light— and,  of  course,  suc- 
cess. Father,  a  composer,  even  writes 
music  (wonderful  music)  for  the  play 
and  comes  home  from  Paris  for  the 
opening.  Then,  having  made  the 
play  a  success  Frog  knows  she  can 
leave  the  stage  to  her  mother  be- 
cause what  she  really  wants  to  be 
is— yes— pitcher  for  the  Giants.  The 
book  is  full  of  sentimental  moments: 
"Mama  Girl  stretched  out  on  the  bed 
and  took  me  in  her  arms  and  hugged 
me  and  said,  'Nobody  is  ever  a  child, 
Frog,  and  nobody  ever  stops  being- 
one.  That's  how  it  is.'  "  Great  actors 
and  the  stage  may  be  able  to  carry 
such  scenes,  but  flat  on  the  pages  of 
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!  book  they  cause  more  than  a  slight 
risson  and  in  the  end  I'm  afraid 
»ne's  teeth  are  really  <>n  edge. 

Atlantic,  Little,  Brown,  $3.75 

["he  Second  Man,  by  Edward  Grier- 
on. 

It's  up  to  us  readers  to  decide 
whether  this  refreshing  little  novel  of 
uspense  will  appear  in  cloth  bind- 
tig.  At  the  moment  it  is  in  paper 
overs,  .it  about  i  :f  of  the  usual  novel 
nice,  acting  as  guinea  pig  for  a  new 
ublishing  venture.  Allied  Knopf 
;is  several  novelists  whom  he  con- 
ideis  excellent  writers,  but  whose 
.oiks  are  not  yet  popular  enough 
3  justify  the  publication  of  a  large 
oth-bound  edition.  So  he  is  trying 
lit  these  authors  in  informal  dress. 

the  paper  edition  is  successful  the 
ook  will  be  reprinted  and  bound- 
Id  priced— in  the  usual  way.  Why? 
in  afraid  I  like  this  one  so  well  that 
m  going  to  help  raise  the  price. 

is  an  exciting  English  courtroom 
under  mystery,  excellently  written, 
ith  characters  one  cares  about  and 
love  story  on  the  side.  The  plot 
intriguing  but  not  hard  to  follow; 
ie  suspense  holds  out  to  the  very 
id;  and  the  lawyer  is  a  lady.  The 
)ver  of  the  paper  edition  is  very 
nart;  biographical  and  jacket  copy 
"e  bound  in;  and  it's  awfully  easy 
handle  on  trains  and  subways. 
lease,  Mr.  Knopf. 

(Need  we  say?)  Knopf,  $1.25 

NON-FICTION 

mvenir:  Margaret  Truman's  Own 
ory,  by  Margaret  Truman. 
In  its  lack  of  any  side,  or  any 
etentions,  this  is  a  charming  book 
>out  ;i  vital  and  natural  person, 
cause  her  life  brought  her  into 
ntact  with  many  of  the  VfPs  of 
e  world,  it  is  also  a  very  interest- 
»  one.  W  hat  she  has  enjoyed  she 
is  enjoyed  heartily,  and  she  cares 
great  deal  about  a  great  many 
ings  that  everybody  cares  about, 
ie  loves  her  family  and  her  many 
latiyes.  Life  in  Independence  was 
delight— especially  at  Christmas, 
t  the  disappointments  and  disc  i- 
incs  of  a  young  girl's  life  are  not 
rgotten.  Even  in  the  White  House, 
is.  Truman  tried  for  a  time  to 
set  the  effects  of  red  carpets,  red 
ses,  and  limousines  (Margaret 
ved  them)  by  seeing  to  it  that  her 


daughlei  continued  to  wash  her  own 
personal  things  and  her  own  hair. 
When  she  missed  the  last  train  altei 
a  dance  at  West  Point  and  finally  got 
a  milk  train  into  Washington  at 
dawn  in  her  evening  dress,  an  irate 
President  who  had  been  pacing  the 
platform  for  hours  was  there  to  meet 
and  scold  her.  Whether  describing 
her  clothes,  her  frivolities,  her  mis- 
takes, her  career,  her  parents,  or  her 
fiance',  there  is  an  engaging  and  large 
direc  tness  that  make  it  all  a  pleasure 
to  read. 

I  know  [she  says]  that  much  that 
is  trivial  and  frivolous  has  found  its 
into  these  pages.  Triviality  and 
frivolity  are  part  of  most  lives.  They 
have  been  part  ol  mine.  Much  that 
was  grave  and  important  in  the  world 
I  lived  in  will  not  be  found  here.  It 
lias  not  been  my  intention  or  even 
niv  province  to  deal  in  such  matters. 
...  I  am  aware  that  there  has  scarcely 
been  a  more  dramatic,  earth-shaking, 
and  often  terrifying  time  to  be  alive 
than  the  second  quarter  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  ...  I  knew  that  civili- 
zation tottered,  and  that  even  here 
at  home,  we  lived  with  "the  nettle 
danger."  ...  I  knew  it  the  way  your 
sister  or  the  girl  next  door  knew  it. 
...  I  have  no  thought  of  writing 
history. 

But  it  is  a  delightful  footnote  to 
history  just  the  same. 

McGraw-Hill,  $3.95 

Captain's  Bride,  General's  Lady,  by 

Maurine  (Mrs.  Mark)  Clark. 

Mrs.  Clark  tells  of  her  Muncie, 
Indiana,  girlhood,  of  her  Washing- 
ton romance,  and  of  the  joys,  re- 
sponsibilities, and  excitements  of 
being  an  Army  wife,  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  first  little  house  at 
Fort  Benning— when  Captain  Mark 
Wayne  Clark,  like  all  other  Army 
men,  "wore  his  salary  on  his  shoul- 
ders" and  they  were  hard  put  to  it  to 
spend  it  suitably— right  down  to  the 
dramatic  signing  of  the  Korean  armi- 
stice and  the  General's  retirement. 
All  the  accounts— of  her  childhood, 
the  romance,  life  at  the  posts,  life 
during  wartime,  of  separations  and 
reunions,  life  in  Tokyo,  work  for 
Korean  orphans  and  wounded  sol- 
diers—are  unadorned,  often  senti- 
mental, and  always  heartfelt.  Indeed 
the  book  wears  its  heart  on  its  sleeve 
right  below  those  four  stars,  and  will 
be  the  more  affectionately  regarded 
for  it  by  those  who  like  to  know  that 
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A  dramatic  account 
of  conquest  over  Nature 

VICTORY 

over  K2 

By  AROITO  DESIO 

You'll  thrill  to  the  danger  and 
hardships  of  the  men  who  con- 
quered K  2  —  world's  second 
highest  mountain  and  deadlier 
than  Everest.  An  exciting,  de- 
tailed first-hand  report  by  the 
leader,  Ardito  Desio.  "The 
achievement  was  a  magnificent 
one,  and  the  account  of  its  cli- 
max makes  striking  reading." 

— Chicago  Tribune 

PHOTOGRAPHS  •  $5.75 
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A  brand-now  kind  of  dictionary 
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women  close  to  the  men  who  help 
decide  the  fate  of  the  country  come 
from  the  same  small  American 
towns,  have  the  same  romances,  the 
same  family  problems,  as  anybody; 
that  they  are  indeed,  sisters  under 
their  skins.  McGraw-Hill,  $3.95 

FORECAST 

W  omen 

Houghton  Mifflin's  fall  list  is  em- 
phasizing heavily  the  female  of  the 
species.  In  August  they  publish  a 
book  called  Women  in  Politics  by 
Marion  K.  Sanders  (Harper's  readers 
will  remember  an  article  of  the  same 
name  by  the  same  author).  In  No- 
vember comes  Women  and  Children 
First  by  a  very  special  Harper's 
author,  Bernard  DeVoto,  though  this 
is  a  collection  of  the  pieces  that  he 
did  for  Woman's  Day.  And  in  the 
same  month  they  will  publish  a  large 
cartoon  book  called  Women  Are 
Wonderful  collected  and  edited  by 
William  Cole  and  Florette  Robinson. 

Biography 

The  fall  lists  are  also  nicely  sea- 
soned with  biographies,  and  biog- 
raphies of  women  not  the  least  of 
them.  In  September  McGraw-Hill 
will  issue  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.'s 
biography  of  his  mother,  now  run- 
ning in  the  Ladies  Home  Journal 
under  the  title  of  The  Vanderbilt 
Fend.  The  book  Avill  have  a  differ- 
ent name.  Also  in  September  comes 
The  Nun's  Story,  by  Kathryn 
Hulme,  the  actual  story  of  a  member 
of  a  famous  nursing  order  who  gave 
up  marriage  to  enter  the  convent 
and  went  finally  to  Dr.  Schweitzer's 
African  hospital.  A  Book-of-the- 
Month  selection  from  Atlantic, 
Little,  Brown.  Roosevelt  shares  the 
honors  with  the  ladies  in  two  biog- 
raphies. Houghton  Mifflin  an- 
nounces that  October  will  see  the 
first  volume  of  The  Age  of  Roosevflt 
by  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  and  Har- 
court,  Brace  is  heralding  as  one  of 
its  major  fall  books,  Roosevelt:  The 
Lion  and  the  Fox,  by  James  M. 
Burns. 

Entertainment 

Somewhere  between  biography 
and  theater  comes  Richard  the 
Third  by  Paul  Murray  Kendall 
(August)  and  its  publisher  (Norton) 
suggests  that  after  seeing  the  Laur- 


ence Olivier  film  you  reserve  judg- 
ment as  to  the  real  character  of 
Richard  till  you  read  the  book.  Real 
theater,  if  not  legitimate,  will  be 
Bosley  Crowther's  The  Lion's  Share, 
"the  dramatic  story  of  American 
movies  as  an  entertainment  and  an 
industry  as  revealed  in  the  evolution 
and  personalities  of  one  big  com- 
pany, Loew's-Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er."  From  Dutton,  in  the  spring.  .  .  . 
Anyone  who  has  seen  "My  Fair 
Lady"  with  his  costumes  or  "The 
Chalk  Garden"  with  his  sets  will 
look  forward  to  Cecil  Beaton's  / 
Take  Great  Pleasure,  a  book  of  his 
impressions  of  America  during  a 
recent  speaking  tour,  illustrated  with 
the  author's  own  sketches.  From 
John  Day  in  September. 

Women,  Biography,  Entertainment 

Cecil  Beaton  will  also  be  the  illus- 
trator (with  Karsh),  this  time  in 
photographs,  of  a  short  biography  of 
Marilyn  Monroe,  by  Pete  Martin, 
which  Doubleday  plans  for  the  fall. 
It  is  called  Will  Acting  Spoil  Marl 
ilyn  Monroe?  Roy  is  publishing  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fall  a  biography 
of  Marlene  Dietrich,  "a  personal 
portrait  of  the  glamorous  grand- 
mother" with  twenty-four  photo- 
graphs. It  will  be  called  Blond 
Venus  and  is  by  Leslie  Frewin,  an 
English  film  executive.  Two  more 
fall  books  about  two  very  different 
women  of  the  entertainment  world 
are  Marian  Anderson's  autobiog- 
raphy, at  the  moment  entitled  My 
Lord,  IVhat  a  Morning,  from  Vik- 
ing; and  from  Duell,  Sloan  and 
Pearce,  Eartha  Kitt's  own  story, 
called  Thursday's  Child.  There'll  be 
no  need  to  ask  anybody  to  give  these 
little  girls  a  hand. 

And  Don't  Miss 

An  English  girl,  Nancy  Mitford, 
started  such  a  tempest  in  the  social 
teapot  a  few  months  ago  with  an 
article  on  upper-class  British  man 
ners  that  she  was  attacked  right  and 
left  by  people  like  Evelyn  Waugh, 
Christopher  Sykes,  "Strix,"  and  John 
Betjeman.  Such  good  and  wittv  fun 
boiled  to  the  top  that  all  the  articles 
have  been  bound  in  a  July  book  for 
the  American  audience  called  Xo 
blesse  Oblige.  Illustrated  by  Osbert 
Lancaster,  introduction  by  that  au- 
thority on  taste  and  manners,  Russell 
Lynes  (Harper). 


the  ^.RECORDINGS 


Edward  Tatnall  Canby 


THE   GOLDEN   VOICES   OF  EDISON 


The  old  Edison  "hill-and-dale"  record 
is  back  again— transcribed  to  mod- 
ern LP.  And  with  it  come  some  wonder- 
fully revealing  prospects  into  the  length- 
ening span  of  musical  history  covered 
by  recording. 

The   Edison    records,   both  cylinder 
and  thick  disc,  are  unplayable  on  ordi- 
nary phonograph  equipment  using  the 
side-to-side  type  of  groove  that  has  been 
standard  for  a  half-century.    Until  our 
present  methods  of  copying  were  in- 
troduced, these  old  records,  dating  from 
'  the  very  beginning  of  the  art  until  as 
'recently  as  the  late  'twenties,  remained 
mostly  out  of  circulation.    Even  in  their 
i  greatest  days  of  perfection  the  Edison 
discs  could  be  heard  only  by  those  who 
owned  the  Edison  machines  with  their 
1  superior  diamond-point  reproducers  to 
1  play  the  up-and-down  vertical  grooves. 

It  has  taken  us  almost  a  decade  to 
get  around  to  Edison  in  our  gradual 
I  expansion  of  LP  repertory.    But  now 
the  Edison  company  itself— the  original 
[Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  which  makes 
A'oicewriter    dictating    equipment— has 
j  discovered  its  own  history  and  is  offering 
| on  modern  LP  a  series  of  Edison  rec- 
lords,  never  before  published.   (See  be- 
llow.) Another  Edison  collection  on  the 
older    cylinders,    of    recordings  made 
actually    in    the    Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  the  very  early  1900s,  is  also 
I  appearing  on  LP   (below).  Other  Edi- 
sons  such  as  the  numerous  news-style 
|  spoken  cylinders  featuring  famous  voices 
of  the  day,  are  reappearing  here  and 
there,  in  LP  transfers. 

The    Edison     hill-and-dale  records. 


notably  the  later  flat  discs,  were  far 
ahead  of  their  time  in  sound  quality, 
as  we  now  at  last  can  hear.  Transcribed 
on  LP,  Edison's  1910  disc  experiments 
show  a  wider,  fuller  tonal  range  than 
most  conventional  records  of  the  day 
and  a  smoothness,  a  lack  of  distortion, 
that  is  really  astonishing.  They  aren't 
quite  hi-fi,  these  discs,  but  it  takes  a 
very  small  historical  perspective  to 
realize  that  here  is  vocal  reproduction 
that  gives  us  a  far  more  literal  insight 
into  the  singing  of  the  Golden  Age 
than  we  have  had  from  those  much- 
beloved  old  scratch-heaps,  the  standard 
operatics  of  the  day. 

A  curious  singing  age  it  was,  too, 
so  far  removed  from  ours.  Golden,  in- 
deed, not  so  much  for  its  famous-name 
artists  as  for  the  generously  high  level 
of  all  professional  opera  singing  and 
for  the  enthusiasm  and  intensity  of  its 
opera  performances.  It  is  this  which 
strikes  us  in  the  Edison  discs,  where 
singers  with  unfamiliar  names  perform 
vocal  miracles.  The  tonal  control,  the 
accuracy  of  rapid  notes,  the  impetuosity 
of  delivery,  the  sensitive  feeling  for 
exact  pitch  (between  swoops),  all  defy 
the  best  standards— for  the  same  music, 
of  course— that  we  have  today. 

But  I  think  most  listeners  will  marvel 
even  more  at  the  change  in  singing 
styles  that  has  occurred  in  fifty-odd  years. 
No  one  could  mistake  these  voices  for 
mid-century  ones.  Though  in  plenty 
of  ways  the  singing  is  far  ahead  of 
most  of  ours,  there  were  liberties  allowed 
which  horrify  and  amuse  us  now.  Such 
glorious  slides,  glides,  wide-open  yowls, 


WORTH    LOOKING    INTO  .  .  .  Keyboards 


Grieg:   Lyric  Pieces,  Books   1   and  2; 

p  and  4.  Manahem  Pressler,  piano. 
AI-G-M  E3197,  E3198. 

Griffes:  Roman  Sketches,  Op.7;  Three 
Tone  Pictures,  Op.  5;  Fantasy  Pieces, 
Op.  8.  Lenore  Engdahl,  piano.  M-G-M 
'E3225. 

iShostakovich:  Preludes  and  Fugues  for 
Piano,  Op.  87  (1951).  The  Compose! 
at  the  piano.   Concert  Hall  CHS  1314. 


Bach:  Fifteen  Two-Part  Inventions.  Con- 
certo in  D  Minor  (prewar  recording). 
Wanda  Landowska,  harpsichord.  RCA 
Victor  LM  1974. 

Rameau:  Complete  Harpsichord  Works. 

R.  Veyron-Lacroix.  Westm.  WN  3303  (3). 

Bach:  The  Eight  Little  Preludes  and 
Fugues  (played  on  Eight  European  clas- 
sic organs).  E.  Power  Biggs,  organ. 
Columbia   ML  5078. 


ENJOY  fine  music  at  its  high-fidelity  best 
.  .  .  brilliantly  played  .  .  .  flawlessly 
recorded.  .  .  and  interpreted  as  the  com- 
poser intended. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  possess  ex- 
clusive FIRST  EDITION  RECORDS  —  first  re- 
cordings of  newly  commissioned  works  by 
outstanding  composers,  played  superbly  by 
the  renowned 

LOUISVILLE  ORCHESTRA 

Robert  Whitney,  Conductor 

These  "collector's  item"  recordings  are 
made  in  consultation  with  the  composer  and 
are  engineered  by  Columbia  Masterworks 
technicians.  Available  for  a  limited  time, 
from  the  Society  only,  they  represent  a  price- 
less collection  of  new,  exciting  music  .  .  . 
the  finest  expressions  of  living  composers  the 
world  over. 

"Splendid  sound." 

—  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
"...  a  service  to  music  unequalled." 

—  Christian  Science  Monitor 

".  .  .  the  reproduction  is  a  model  of  clarity." 

— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
".  .  .  recording  and  performances, 
excellent." 

—  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
OFFER  LIMITED— SEND  TODAY  FOR 
INFORMATION  ON  FREE  TRIAL  RECORDS 


•  LOUISVILLE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY 

•  823  S.  FOURTH  ST.,  LOUISVILLE  3,  KY. 

•  Please  send  me  free,  complete  information  on 

•  exclusive  First  Edition  Records  and  free  record 

•  offer. 

•  Name  .  


•  Address. 
Icity- 


.State- 


Let  these  MILTON  CROSS 
Records  show*  you  how  to  talk 
your  way  to  SUCCESS! 

The  Dr.  Robinson  Course  in 

EFFECTIVE  SPEAKING 

Narrated  by  MILTON  CROSS 

Now  you  can  learn  to  speak  with  brilliance 
and  complete  self-confidence  on  any  occasion, 
merely  by  listening  to  these  self-teaching  rec- 
ords for  a  few  minutes  a  day.  Here,  in  111 
powerful,  easy-to-follow  lessons,  Milton  Cross 
brings  you  the  secrets  which  helped  him  be- 
come one  of  America's  finest  speakers.  Per- 
fected by  Dr.  Walter  O.  Robinson,  these  meth- 
ods have  already  taught  thousands  to  speak 
fluent,  effortless  English.  Now  you  too,  can 
improve  your  voice  and  speaking  ability  this 
amazing  easy  way. 

You  get  S  double-side,  non-breakable  under 
normal  use,  standard  speed  records — or  one 
12"  LP  record — in  a  beautifully  bound,  sturdy 
album,  along  with  complete  printed  instruc- 
tions. Mail  the  coupon  for  your  free  exam- 
ination set  today — and  enjoy  the  rich  rewards 
a  persuasive,  self-assured  voice  can  bring  you. 

TEN  DAYS'  FREE  EXAMINATION 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  51   E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  the  Dr.  Walter  O.  Robin- 
son Course  in  Effective  Speaking  for  ten  days'  free 
examination.  Within  that  time  I  will  remit  $8.05 
plus  a  few  cents  mailing:  charge,  or  return  the  course. 

Check  here  which  album  you  want 

□  Standard  78  r.p.m.  (1523) 

□  LP  33-1/3  r.p.m.  (1501) 


Name 


Address 
City 


.Zone  State  J5 
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THE    NEW  RECORDINGS 


and  chest)  mutterings  you  have  never 
heard!  Breathing,  phrasing,  was  evidently 
grist  lor  personal  eccentricity.  Musical 
lines  of  wonderful  length  are  mixed 
with  gasps  and  sighs  at  unheard-of 
places  where,  today,  a  tyro  would  not 
dare  inspire  for  air.  Moreover,  the 
ladies  of  that  day  rejoiced  in  the  very 
hallmark  of  feminine  maturity,  the  lady- 
baritone  break,  a  tonal  register  that 
is  unthinkable  nowadays. 

Most  of  all.  we  hear  in  these  old 
records  a  kind  ol  exultation,  an  almost 
naive  vocal  exuberance,  a  seemingly 
reckless  abandon,  that  has  an  oddly 
childlike  quality  to  it.  There  was  less 
vibrato  then  and  what  there  was  is 
faster,  more  intense  in  effect.  Produc- 
tion was  much  more  open  and  forward, 
high  notes  were  let  out  with  a  delight- 
ful and  heartfelt  emotionalism,  and 
many  that  brought  down  the  house 
would  make  today's  audience  curl  with 
embarassment.  In  a  word,  they  sound 
amateurish.  But  of  course  they  weren't. 

It  was  a  youthful  age.  musically,  and  a 
great  one  in  its  uncomplicated  way; 
we  will  never  be  able  to  produce  and 
to  understand  such  sounds  again.  For 
better  or  worse,  we  now  are  older  and 
wiser,  more  demanding  of  complexities 
and  sophistication,  less  appreciative  of 
simple  things  and  simple  emotional 
directness. 

They  Breathe  Again 

Edison  Originals.  (Unreleased  Edison 
opera  recordings,  1910-11.)  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  Inc.  FS  889  (10"). 

This  LP,  first  recording  issued  by  Edison 
since  1929,  encompasses  six  extraordi- 
nary items  from  an  experimental  series 
of  twelve-inch  hill-and-dale  discs  cut 
several  years  before  Edison  launched 
his  Diamond  Disc  in  1913.  The  twelve- 
inch  size  was  never  put  into  production, 
and  so  this  is  the  first  public  appearance 
of  the  recordings,  forty-five  years  delayed. 

The  music  is  well  enough  known 
but  the  singers,  aside  from  Emmy 
Destinn.  are  unfamiliar:  Carmen  Melis, 
Marie  Rappold,  Lucette  Korsoff,  Celes- 
tina  Boninsegna,  Dinh  Gilly,  Maria 
Galvany.  It's  the  more  remarkable 
that  the  singing  here  is  so  excellent. 
The  music  includes  two  Verdi  excerpts, 
two  Meyerbeers,  a  Mascagni,  and  a 
Puccini;  and  there  is  an  excitement  and 
freshness  to  the  performances  that  make 
us  quickly  realize  how  young  and  new 
this  sort  of  music  still  was  at  that  time. 
Perhaps,  one  can't  help  thinking,  the 
days  of  this  kind  of  opera  are  numbered, 
the  present-day  performances  already 
tired  in  comparison  to  this  incandes- 
cence! If  you  doubt,  listen  yourself. 

Note  the  then-unusual  length  of  these 
unpublished      discs.      One  number, 


"Ritorna  vincitor"  from  "Aida"  (Melis). 
plays  lor  just  a  second  under  six 
minutes,  unbroken.  This  was  possible 
because  the  Edison  grooves  did  not 
wiggle  sidewise  and  so  could  be  crammed 
into  a  very  close  spiral  on  the  disc. 

If  unavailable  at  local  dealers,  try 
the  local  Edison  Voicewriter  agency, 
which  should  have  information. 

Echoes  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Opera 

(Recorded  in  the  Met.  Opera  House 
1901-03).  Edison  cylinders  by  Lionel 
Mapleson.  Int.  Record  Collectors'  Club 
IRCC  L-7006  (10").  (318  Resewoir 
Ave.,  Bridgeport  6,  Conn.) 

Lionel  Mapleson  was  the  Met.  librarian 
in  the  early  1900s.  He  must  have  been 
an  enthusiastic  if  not  too  knowledgeable 
gadgeteer;  in  1900  Edison  himself  lent 
him  a  cylinder  recorder  which  Mapleson 
turned  on,  from  some  relatively  con- 
venient spot  in  the  Opera  House,  tor 
a  scries  of  minute-long  excerpts  ol  actual 
opera  perlormances.  These  must  have 
been  the  very  first  "concert-hall"  style 
recordings— unwittingly— that  is,  the  first 
to  include  liveness,  the  sense  of  space 
that  conies  from  hall  reverberation. 

The  Mapleson  recordings  are  almost 
unintelligible  and  the  accumulated 
scratch  and  distortion  is  extreme.  But 
just  the  same,  there's  enough  faint  musi- 
cal content  to  enthrall,  and  plenty  to 
convey  the  sense  and  spirit  of  these 
actual  performances.  The  soft  spots 
are  mostly  lost,  the  orchestra  is  audible 
mainly  in  the  louder  brass.  The  percus- 
sion is  a  welter  of  noise.  Even  the 
great  voices  fade  away  to  inaudibility 
now  and  then  beneath  the  constant 
rapid  hiss-hiss-hiss  of  the  turning  cylin- 
der. But  the  occasional  climax,  the 
bits  and  pieces  that  carry  on  the  continu- 
ity, make  a  reconstruction  easy  enough 
if  you  know  the  music  and  the  style. 
And  how  exciting  it  is  to  hear  actual 
applause,  a  hall-century  old,  rising  up 
as  Gadski  and  Edouard  de  Reszke  finish 
a  duet  from  "Les  Huguenots"! 

The  most  effective  item  technically 
is  a  brief  and  undamaged  excerpt  from 
the  opening  chorus  ol  Act  II  in 
"Pagliacci,"  taken  at  a  breathless  pace 
by  a  chorus  as  light-footed,  vocally,  as 
today's  are  often  turgid  and  heavy. 
Performing  honors  go  to  Melba,  again 
in  "Les  Huguenots,"  but  other  great 
names— Nordica,  Sembrich,  Homer, 
Calve,  Jean  de  Reszke— sing  both  won- 
derfully and  amusingly,  as  suggested 
by  the  above  account.  There  is  again 
that  same  tension  and  excitement,  here 
in  the  Met  itself,  that  comes  through 
so  convincingly  on  the  more  artificially 
staged  commercial  studio  recordings. 
Some  of  the  shrieks  and  shouts,  too, 
must  be  heard  (however  faintly)  to  be 
believed. 


Worst  of  all  is  the  Wagner.  Could 
this  have  been  Wagner's  golden  age? 
Not  by  a  sob  and  a  gasp!  Here,  at 
least,  later  artists  of  the  stature  of 
Lotte  Lehman  or  Flagstad  would  seem 
to  have  realized  the  musical  sense  far 
more  convincingly.  Wagner  seems  still 
to  have  been  too  new  and  unsettled,  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  Italian  and  French 
excitement,  to  show  both  the  tension 
and  the  long  heroic  line  it  must  have 
Try  Nordica  and  Anthes  in  their  almost 
hysterically  short-breathed  Love  Duet 
from  "Tristan." 

It's  too  bad  that  Mapleson  didn't 
think  of  using  two  Edison  machines, 
recording  first  on  one  and  then  the 
other,  to  get  down  on  cylinder  the 
whole  of  an  aria  or  even  an  act.  But 
we  must  understand  that  in  order  to 
play  such  a  two-machine  monstrosity, 
an  extremely  impractical  kind  of  co- 
ordination in  the  playback  (on  the 
same  machines)  would  have  been 
needed.  And,  in  any  case,  the  mere 
idea,  in  1901,  of  recording  any  opera 
at  all  in  situ  was  radical  enough. 

Voices  of  Freedom,  1910-1950.  Narr.  R. 
McCormick;  music  by  Emerson  Meyers. 
(Actual  voices  of  Bryan,  Edison,  Taft, 
Peary,  T.  Roosevelt,  F.  D.  Roosevelt, 
Truman,  etc.)  Ed.  Services  ES  1  (1702 
K  St.  N.W.,  Wash.,  D.  C.) 

Some  years  ago,  Educational  Services 
of  Washington  made  several  tries  at 
using  a  collection  of  old  Edison  spoken 
cylinders:  this  was  one  and  there  was 
another  on  early  paper-back  tape  rolls. 
The  core  of  each  little  musico-dramatic 
act  here  is  a  minute  or  so  of  actual 
original  speech,  and  the  first  LP  side 
with  Bryan,  Taft,  Edison,  Peary,  and 
Teddy  Roosevelt  is.  I  think,  entirely 
from  Edison  cylinders.  The  accompa liv- 
ing inspirational  material  for  hi-fi  nar- 
rator and  humming  chorus  may  inter- 
est super-patriotic  organizations  but  to 
my  ear  is  pretentious  twaddle,  patriotism 
epiite  aside.  The  earlier  tape  produc- 
tions, based  on  the  same  old  recordings, 
were  different  but  still  no  more  palat- 
able. 

Nevertheless,  the  recorded  voices  of 
these  men  are  extraordinarily  interest- 
ing to  hear  and  the  tonal  quality,  again, 
is  astonishingly  good  for  the  period, 
the  first  decade  of  the  century.  It  is  a 
shock  to  hear  on  side  two,  in  contrast 
the  distorted  and  blurry  recording  (pre 
sumably  on  film)  of  F.D.R.'s  First  In 
augural  in  1933  with  the  famous  "fear 
itself"  phrase;  Edison's  own  voice  in 
1908  is  much  clearer. 

It's  possible  that  better  use  may  have 
been  made  of  this  collection  since  thi> 
1950  disc,  or  that  a  more  sensible 
format  might  still  be  attempted.  Write 
to  Educational  Services  yourself. 


((I  make  sure  I'll  be  satisfied— 
I  ahvays  buy  a  BRAND 
that's  made  a  NAME  for  itself!" 

FOUR  WAYS  BRAND  NAMES  SATISFY  YOU  MOST 

1.  BUY  WITH  TRUST!  Spend  confidently  on  known  quality.  Brand  Names 
wear  best,  work  best,  taste  best,  are  best. 

2.  SHOP  WITH  EASE!  Spend  efficiently  on  proved  value.  Brand  Names 
save  time  "puzzling"  over  labels,  models,  prices,  etc. 

3.  ENJOY  MORE  CHOICE!  Spend  shrewdly  among  widest  selections. 
Brand  Names  offer  the  most  in  sizes,  types,  colors,  flavors,  etc. 

4.  GET  THE  "LATEST"!  Spend  smartly  on  up-to-date  products. 
Brand  Names  keep  improving,  modernizing,  introducing  new  things. 

Advertisers  in  this  magazine  are  good  names  to  ftnou'. 
Thefre  proud  of  their  brands  ''cause  they  satisfy  sol 
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Brand  Names  Foundation,  inc. 
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DEWARS 

White  Label' 

and  ANCESTOR 
SCOTCH  WHISKIES 


Famed  are  the  clans  of  Scotland 
. . .  their  colorful  tartans  worn  in  glory 
through  the  centuries.  Famous,  too, 
is  Dewar's  White  Label  and 
Ancestor,  forever  and  always  a 
wee  bit V  Scotland  in  a  bottle! 


Piper  at  parade  rest 
Clan  Wallace  Tartan 


Both  86.8  Proof  Blended  Scotch  Whisky  ©Schenley  Import  Corp.,  N.  > 
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General  Mark  W.  Clark,  USA  (Ret.),  President  of  The  Citadel  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  has  won  distinction  as  soldier,  statesman  and  educator ...  as  a  famed  Worl 
War  II  combat  commander  in  Africa  and  Sicily...  as  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Austria ...  as  Far  East  Commander  in  Chief  during  the  Korean  Wai 

WE'RE  IN  A  NEW  KIND  OF  WAR  I 


by  GENERAL  MARK  W.  CLARK,  USA  (Ret.) 

"After  fighting  Communism  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Yalu  I  know  that  we  are  in  a  new  kind  of  war  — 

a  war  between  two  ways  of  life!  Our 
strongest  weapons  in  this  world-wide  struggle 
are  our  traditional  American  freedoms, 
including  the  freedom  to  compete. 

"As  a  soldier  and  as  an  educator,  I  know  competition 
brings  out  an  individual's  best.  At  The  Citadel,  the  Military 
College  of  South  Carolina,  we  make  competition  the  theme, 
in  classroom,  on  parade  ground  and  athletic  field.  By  con- 
stantly testing  himself  against  others,  a  cadet  learns  to 
improve  his  own  best  efforts.  He  leaves  The  Citadel  a  better 
man,  as  complete  a  man  as  we  can  make  him. 

"Competition  is  equally  beneficial  to  industry.  It  has 
sparked  our  country's  industrial  progress,  created  the  seem- 
ingly limitless  American  'know-how.' 


"Our  more  than  40.000  oil  companie 
exemplify  the  American  competitive  co 
for,  produce,  refine,  transport  and  mar 
ties  of  petroleum  which  power  this  nati 
and  gears.  With  so  many  rivals,  each  co 
hold  public  favor  only  by  improved  pr< 
This  competitive  pressure  enabled  our 
gigantic  supply  challenges  of  World  \^ 
gives  you  and  me  better  oil  products,  a 
exist  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

"Here  is  proof  that  the  American  s 
itself  a  product  of  an  American  freed 
compete.  Here  is  a  vital  reason  why  we  i 
to  preserve  all  our  freedom— from  freed 
individual  to  freedom  of  competition  foi 


This  page  is  presented  for  your  information  by  the  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE,  50  W.  50th  St.,  New  York  20.  Nj 


Something  New  under  the  Sun.  It's  the  Bell  Solar  Battery,  made  of  thin  discs  of  silicon,  an  ingredient  of  common  sand.  It  converts  the 
sun's  rays  directly  into  usable  amounts  of  electricity.  The  storage  batteries  beside  the  solar  battery  store  up  its  electricity  for  night  use. 


Bell  System  Solar  Battery  Converts  Sun's  Rays  into  Electricity! 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  invention  has  great  possibilities 
for  telephone  service  and  for  all  mankind 


Ever  since  Archimedes,  men  have 
>een  searching  for  the  secret  of  the  sun. 

For  it  is  known  that  the  same  kindly 
ays  that  help  the  flowers  and  the 
trains  and  the  fruits  to  grow  also  send 
is  almost  limitless  power  .  .  .  nearly  as 
nuch  every  three  days  as  in  all  known 
eserves  of  coal,  oil  and  uranium. 

If  this  energy  could  be  put  to  use  — 
nstead  of  going  to  waste— there  would 
)e  enough  to  turn  every  wheel  and  light 


every  lamp  that  mankind  would  ever 
need. 

The  dream  of  ages  has  been  brought 
closer  by  the  Bell  System  Solar  Battery. 
It  was  invented  at  the  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  after  long  research  and 
first  announced  in  1954.  Since  then  its 
efficiency  has  been  doubled  and  its 
usefulness  extended. 

There's  still  much  to  be  done  before 
the  battery's  possibilities  in  telephony 


and  for  other  uses  are  fully  developed. 
But  a  good  and  pioneering  start  has 
been  made. 

The  progress  so  far  is  like  the  open- 
ing of  a  door  through  which  we  can 
glimpse  exciting  new  things  for  the 
future. 

Great  benefits  for  telephone  users 
and  for  all  mankind  may  come  from 
this  forward  step  in  putting  the  energy 
of  the  sun  to  practical  use. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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TIME  IS  FAST  RUNNING  OUT* 

...if  you  wish  to  obtain  -WITHOUT  CHARGE-  this  Trig**25  dictionary  for  your 
home  or  office.. /the  best  English  dictionary  of  its  size -[n.y.  herald  tribune] 
You  can  get  itjree,  by  joining  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  now,  agreeing 
to  buy  only  six  books  during  the  next  twelve  months,  from  at  least  100 
Club  selections  and  alternates  which  will  be  made  available 

PLEASE  READ  CAREFULLY  IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 

Early  in  1956  this  Thirtieth  Anniversary  Offer  was  made  to  new  members  of 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide  a  dramatic  demon- 
stration of  the  Club's  remarkable  Book-Dividend  system,  through  which  mem- 
bers now  receive  around  $12,000,000  worth  of  books  (retail,  value)  free  every 
year,  by  buying  books  they  would  buy  anyway.  This  introductory  offer 
proved  to  be  the  most  successful  in  the  Club's  history.  A  large  edition,  esti- 
mated to  be  enough  for  the  full  Anniversary  year,  was  almost  entirely  exhausted 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Another  edition  is  now  being  manufactured  for 
use  during  the  balance  of  the  Anniversary  year,  but  there  can  be  no  additional 
copies  printed  for  this  purpose  during  1956.  The  reason  is  simply  that  it  takes 
too  long  to  obtain  the  paper  and  to  print  and  bind  a  large  edition  of  such  a  hu»e 
book.  Consequently,  if  you  are  interested,  immediate  action  is  advisable.  If  the 
edition  now  coming  from  the  presses  is  used  up  before  your  order  is  received, 
you  will  be  notified  and  may,  of  course,  cancel  your  subscription  if  you  please. 

The  Oxford 
Universal  Dictionary 

PUBLISHED  BY  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

2544  PAGES  •  LATEST  REVISED  EDITION 


CONDITIONS  AND  PRIVILEGES  OF  THIS  OFFER 

YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  SIX  BOOKS  within  twelve  months— from 
among  the  many  Club  choices  available;  and  you  pay,  on  the 
average,  20%  less  for  them  than  you  would  otherwise. 

EACH  MONTH  YOU  RECEIVE  a  careful  advance  description  of 
Jthe  coming  Book-of-the-Month.  If  you  think  it  is  a  book  you  would 
•iof  enjoy,  you  send  back  a  form  (always  provided)  specifying 
home  other  book.  Or  you  may  say:  "Send  me  nothing." 

YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  THE  DICTIONARY  AT  ONCE  with  the 
irst  book  you  order.  (See  list  in  the  coupon.) 

^FTER  BUYING  SIX  BOOKS  —  and  as  long  as  you  remain  a 
nember  —  with  every  second  book  you  buy  you  will  receive  a 
took-Dividend  —  a  beautiful  or  useful  library  volume.  (Their 
nerage  retail  price  has  been  around  $6  each.)  The  system  is 
imple  and  sensible:  a  fixed  percentage  of  what  each  member 
'ays  is  invested  in  enormous  editions  of  other  books,  each  of 
vhich  is  a  Book-Dividend  sent  free  to  members.  The  Dictionary 
is,  in  effect,  an  "advanced"  Book-Dividend,  earned  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  six  books  you  agree  to  buy  later. 

rOU  MAY  CANCEL  YOUR  MEMBERSHIP  any  time  after  buy 
ng  six  books.  Membership  in  the  Club  is  for  no  fixed  period, 
.ontinuing  until  notice  of  cancellation  is  received  from  the  member. 


RETAIL  PRICE  $25 


BEGIN  YOUR  MEMBERSHIP  WITH  ANY  OF  THESE  GOOD  BOOKS 


(— I  A   HISTORY  OF   THE  ENGLISH- 
1 — 1  SPEAKING  PEOPLES.  Vol.  1: 
The  Birth  of  Britain 

by  Winston  S.  Churchill 
Price  (to  members  only)  Si.50 
j—J  THE  LAST  HURRAH  I'l  onnor 

Price  (to  members  only)  $3.95 
I    1  GOODBYE  TO  UNCLE  TOM 

by  J.  C.  Furnas 
Price  (to  members  only)  Si. 15 

□  IMPERIAL  WOMAN         by  Pearl  S.  Buck 

Price  (to  members  only)  $i.25 
J—j  THE  NINTH  WAVE 

by  Eugene  Bttrdlck  $3.95 


□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 


ANDERSON  VI  LLE     by  MacKinlay  Kanlor 
Price  (to  members  only)  Si. 5.5 

INSIDE  AFRICA  by  John  Cumber 

Price  (to  members  only)  $i.S5 

A  NIGHT  TO  REMEMBER 

by  Walter  Lord  $3.50 

MARJORI  E   MORN  I NGSTAR 

by  Herman  Wouk 
Price  (to  members  only)  $3.95 

A   STILLNESS  AT  APPOMATTOX 

by  Bruce  Catton 
Price  (to  members  only)  $3.95 
GIFT  FROM  THE  SEA 

by  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh 
De  Luxe  Edition.  Boxed  $5.00 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  A38 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

t«%£,  enro'1  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club'  and  send,  free, 
;,tL  .  universal  Dictionary  with  the  purchase  of  my  first  selection.  Indl- 
fi^V-L  iH?Je'  Iram  also  t0  receive  separately,  without  charge,  the  bookrest  illus- 
Aitl  n  above-  r  aBree  to  purchase  at  least  Ave  additional  monthly  Selections-or 
™J£i?  iS—d  unn?  tne  first  >'ear  1  am  a  member.  I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my 
membership  any  time  after  buying  six  Club  choices.  After  my  sixth  purchase,  if  I 
AulH^f:  \  2m  l?  receive  a  Book-Dividend»  with  every  second  Selection-or 
AJiernate-1  buy.  (A  small  charge  is  added  for  each  book  bought  to  cover  postage 
and  mailing  expenses.  I 

PLEASE  NOTE :   A   Double  Selection— or  a  set  ol  books  offered  to  members 

Iln..2  combined   price  —  is  counted   as  a   s,„„l.    I  A    in  reckoning 

Ijook-Dlvidctul     credit,     and     in     fulfilling    the     membership  obligation 

Mr.  ) 

Mrs.  X-   


(Please  Print  Plainly* 


Miss  ) 

Address  

/-.<#,.  Postal  Zone  No. 

CUV  -   (if  any)   State  

Book  prices  are  slightly  higher  in  Canada,  but  the  Club  ships  In  Canadian  members 
without  any  extra  charge  for  duty,  through  Book-of-the-Month  Club  to  la).  Ltd. 


*Trademark  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  and  in  Canada 


LETTERS 


On  Fear 

To  the  Editors: 

There  is  nothing  in  William  Faulk- 
ner's article  ["On  Fear:  The  South  in 
Labor."  June]  that  I  can  disagree  with. 
A  few  months  ago  a  woman  columnist 
for  a  Tennessee  week.lv  paper  said  that 
Faulkner  doesn't  understand  the  South- 
ern people.  I  would  say  that  he  under- 
stands them  as  well  as  any  man  living. 

I  have  close  kinsfolk  who  devoutly 
hold  to  the  separate-Jbut-equal  doctrine. 

It  seems  there  should  be  a  rational 
defense  for  segregation,  since  it  has 
such  a  hold  on  so  many  good  people. 
But  I  haven't  yet  read  or  heard 
one.  .  .  L.  F.  Acuff 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

.  .  .  Nobody  can  be  better  than  Faulk- 
ner is  when  he  tries,  and  this  time  he 
did.  Anne  Goodwin  Winslow 

Raleigh,  Tenn. 

Faulkner  lets  his  obsession  with  the 
moral  aspects  of  his  problem  betray 
him  into  a  terrible  over-simplification. 

He  is  right  as  far  as  he  goes,  but  he 
doesn't  go  far  enough  to  touch  the 
most  serious  phase  of  the  problem  of 
the  South.  That  is  not  the  ethical  or 
the  intellectual  but  the  visceral  reac- 
tion. 

Faulkner,  essentially  a  Calvinist,  or 
at  least  a  Jansenist,  is  persuaded  that 
the  problem  of  right  and  wrong  plumbs 
the  depths  of  social  relations.  Possibly 
he  would  admit  that  there  is  a  prehis- 
tory beyond  good  and  evil,  but  he  has 
the  civilized  man's  abhorrence  of  admit- 
ting that  goblins  from  that  prehistory 
still  intrude  into  modern  life.  But  they 
do,  and  the  task  of  exorcising  them  is 
difficult  to  the  last  degree. 

Jeremiah  12:9  touches  the  problem  of 
Mississippi  in  1956  in  his  observation 
that  when  a  speckled  bird  appears  "the 
birds  round  about  are  against  her."  For 
incalculable  ages  "alien"  and  "enemy" 
were  synonymous  terms,  and  that  racial 
memory  is  latent  in  us  all.  Nowhere  in 
the  world— I  repeat,  nowhere— has  ra- 
cial tolerance  been  established  except 
where  one  race  was  obviously  impotent. 
The  Citizens'  Councils  in  Mississippi 
are  merely  the  Englishman  in  India, 
the  Frenchman  in  Senegal,  the  Dutch- 
man in  Indonesia,  or,  to  go  back  a  bit, 
the  Mongol  in  Muscovy,  and  the  Turk 
in  the  Balkans. 


Our  task  is  to  break  this  evil  tradi- 
tion. It  is  imperative,  but  don't  think 
it  is  easv.  It  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
repentance,  no  matter  how  rough  the 
sackcloth  and  how  abundant  the  ashes. 
It  can  be  accomplished  only  by  recogni- 
tion that  we  are  wrestling  with  an  ap- 
parition out  of  the  far  distant  past,  a 
goblin  more  horrible  than  anything 
even  Mr.  Faulkner's  imagination  has 
conjured  up,  a  biological  urge  that  is 
as  definitely  present  in  the  Negro  as  in 
the  white  man. 

Race  hatred  will  not  be  eliminated  in 
the  predictable  future,  but  its  outward 
manifestations  can  be  removed,  not  by 
preachments  but  by  cold  analysis  of  the 
facts  followed  by  unemotional  adoption 
of  a  policy  based  on  the  facts. 

Ger  \i  i)  W.  Johnson 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Segregation  was  and  is  an  accepted 
means  of  regulating  relationships  be- 
tween two  wholly  incompatible  groups. 
It  is  preference  not  prejudice. 

Faulkner  and  his  Negro  friends  have 
the  inalienable  right  to  go  North  if 
not  satisfied  with  the  Southern  status 
cpjo.  M.  Wrighi 

New  Oilcans,  La. 

That  Sable 

To  the  Editors: 

Mr.  Russell  Lynes*  sermon  on  the 
good  old  bad  times  ["Take  Back  Your 
Sable,"  June]  is  helpful  as  far  as  it 
goes.  But  like  many  good  sermons,  it 
just  scratches  a  bit.  like  a  man  using  a 
hoe  on  the  side  oi  Mount  Vesuvius, 
saying,  "Can  you  hear  it  rumble?" 

II  what  he  observes  is  true— and  I 
think  it  is— dien  basic  assumptions 
about  progress  are  wrong.  And  if  we 
must  reappraise  our  conception  of  prog- 
ress, we  must  ask  ourselves:  What  kind 
of  good-for-nothing  butterfly  have  we 
been  chasing  diese  past  hundred  or  so 
years?  Hans  Rosenhajupt 

Ni  u  York.  X.  Y. 

Three  rowdy  cheers  for  Russell  Lynes. 

Garwood  1>\  ni 
Crescent  Park.  N.  J. 

At  fust  blush  one  might  find  Russell 
Lvnes'  article  amusing  as  satire:  how- 
ever,  the  editorial  comment  on  his  arti- 
cle is  disturbing  as  well  as  his  basic 
premise. 

Anyone  who  lived  through  the  De- 
pressiOn  and  has  not  lorgotten  the 
terrible  waste  of  human  resources  might 


find  the  article  offensive.  One  has  only 
to  remember  the  ten  million  unem- 
ployed and  their  families,  to  whom  the 
very  necessities  of  life  were  in  doubt 
for  almost  a  decade.  Also  one  should 
recall  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
professional  people  unable  to  practice 
their  professions.  ...  It  is  also  hard 
to  forget  the  Silver  Shirts  and  other 
Fascist  fringe  groups  thai  caught  on  and 
nearly  swept  the  country,  feeding  at  all 
times  on  despair. 

Surely  no  one  could  debate  the  fact 
that  today  we  are  making  the  best  use 
ever  of  human  resources.  There  are 
more  youngsters  in  college,  more  child- 
ren in  public  schools,  and  a  better 
standard  of  education  than  ever  be- 
fore. .  .  . 

Up  close  "the  good  old  days"  were 
not  really  very  good. 

Harold  A.  Mandelbaum 
Scarslx)rough,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Lynes  certainly  hit  the  bull's  eye 
with  his  commentary  on  die  costs  of 
sen  ices  being  exorbitant  in  comparison 
to  the  net  results  derived.  We  are  in  j 
the  midst  of  furnishing  our  new  apart- 
ment and  can't  fathom  how  people  can 
remain  in  business  doing  the  slipshod 
and  incomplete  job  they  do  on  most 
a  nulling  they  touch.  .  .  . 

Milton  Blitzes 
Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Braimvashees 

To  the  Editors: 

Reading  Mr.  Kenneth  Lamott's  arti- 
cle on  his  experiences  interrogating 
Japanese  prisoners  in  World  War  II 
["Memoirs  of  a  Brainwasher."  June] 
brought  back  a  ffixxl  of  memories.  As  a 
language  specialist.  I.  too.  had  occasion 
to  converse  with  hundreds  of  Japanese 
POWs. 

The  reactions  of  these  men  were  in- 
variably similar  to  those  of  the  prison-  • 
ers  encountered  by  Mr.  Lamott.  .  .  .  I  i 
til  ink  one  reason  for  this  generally  co- 
operative attitude  was  the  lack  of  secur-  • 
itv    training   of   the  Japanese  soldier. 
He  carried  his  diary  and  letters  into 
battle.  As  he  was  not  supposed  to  be 
taken  prisoner,  he  had  not  been  cau- 
tioned to  tell  only  his  name,  rank,  and 
serial  number.  He  did  not  know  how  to 
conduct  himself  as  a   prisoner.   .   .  . 

M.  Eugene  Smith 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

Ferrari  Brakes 

To  the  Editors: 

As  one  seriously  involved  in  motor 
rat  ing.  I  should  like  to  comment  on  the 
Lafores'  article  rather  unhappily  titled 
"Slaughter  by  Sports  Car'-  in  June.  .  .  . 
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I  would  like  to  take  issue  with  the 
general  conclusion  that  nothing  further 
can  be  clone  to  improve  safety  condi- 
tions in  motor  racing.  The  Los  Angeles 
International  Motor  Raceway  has  been 
specifically  and  scientifically  designed 
to  meet  the  challenge  posed  by  modern 
racing  cars.  .  .  . 

There  is  one  flagrant  factual  error  in 
the  Laf ores'  article:  I  don't  know  who 
suggested  to  the  Lafores  that  Enzo  Fer- 
rari is  unconcerned  with  brakes.  .  .  "j 
The  list  of  Ferrari  victories,  which  were 
due    primarily    to    superior  braking 
power,  is  too  long  to  give  here,  but  anj 
example  was  this  year's  international 
twelve-hour  endurance  race  at  Sebring, 
Florida.  The  Sebring  course  is  the  worst] 
brake  killer  in  international  competi-] 
tion.  Ferrari  placed  cars  first  and  sec-! 
ond.  The  Jaguar  threat  vanished  some' 
two  hours  before  the  finish.  Reason: 
brake  failure.  .  .  . 

Jeff  Cooper] 
U.  S.  Automotive  Testing,  Inc.] 
San  Marino,  Calif  J 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Cooper  that  Fer-j 
rari  has  been  making  an  impressive  rec-' 
ord.  The  fact  remains  that  five  Ferraris 
started  last  year  at  Le  Mans  and  all 
withdrew  before  the  race  was  half  over.; 
Laurence  Pomeroy,  F.R.S.A.,  M.S.A.E., 
in  an  article  in  the  authoritative  British 
publication  the  Motor,  attributed  their 
poor  showing  to  inferior  brakes.  .  .  . 

The  same  writer  previously  predicted 
that  Ferrari  would  have  brake  trouble 
and  expressed  the  belief  that"  ...  the 
drum  brake  has  become  obsolete  for 
long-distance  sports-car  racing,  espe- 
cially at  Le  Mans.  ..." 

Sports  Illustrated  in  an  article  enti- 
tled "Watch  for  Mercedes"  dismissed 
Ferrari  as  a  serious  threat  with  these 
words:  "The  Ferrari's  brakes  are  con- 
sidered weak.  ..." 

Robert  W.  Lai  ore 
L  aurence  Laf  ore 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

iriveauays 

To  the  Editors: 

"Warren  Unna  in  the  May  issue  of 
Harper's  attempts  to  convey  the  pa 
tently  false  impression  that  he  is  provid- 
ing a  "fair  and  public  weighing"  of  die 
[  charges  and  facts  on  the  "giveaway" 
issue. 

This  is  not  the  case.  .  .  .  The  fol 
lowing  brief  presentation  of  the  facts  on 
the  six  cases  he  cites  as  major  instance* 
of  federal  property  or  national  right; 
having  been  passed,  sold,  or  surrendered 
to  private  hands  will  serve  to  demon 
strate  his  slanted  and  inaccurate  hand 
ling  of  the  issue. 

(1)  "The  National  Wildlife  Refuges 
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heretofore  sacrosanct,  have  been  opened 
up  to  the  drilling  rigs  of  the  oil  indus- 
try." .  .  .  Oil  leasing  on  wildlife  areas 
has  been  authorized  by  Congress  since 
1920.  Before  the  Eisenhower  Adminis- 
tration took  office,  more  than  250  leases 
had  been  issued.  .  .  .  The  regulations 
of  the  previous  Administration  did  not, 
in  Secretary  McKay's  view,  provide  the 
full  protection  of  wildlife  values  he  felt 
was  essential  and  at  his  direction  new 
regulations,  providing  the  greatest  pro- 
tection of  refuges  in  history,  were  de- 
\  doped. 

Mr.  Unna  cites  as  "double  talk"  the 
fact  that  274  leases  were  issued  during 
the  "stop  order"  period.  Most  of  these 
leases  were  on  game  range  lands  which 
were  not  subject  to  leasing  restrictions 
under  the  regulations  of  the  previous 
Administration  and  not  subject  to  the 
stop  order.  To  strengthen  further  the 
protection  of  wildlife  values,  Secretary 
McKay  ordered  this  year  that  game 
ranges  be  subject  to  the  same  stringent 
leasing  requirements  as  wildlife  refuges. 

Mr.  Unna  finds  it  "curious"  that  the 
leases  in  the  Frankfort  case  were  "back- 
dated." .  .  .  Long  si miding  regulations 
under  Congressional  statute  provide  for 
optional  dating  of  leases  on  the  first  of 
the  month  in  which  the  leases  are  issued 
when  there  is  a  prior  written  request. 
The  Frankfort  Oil  Company  had  made 
such  a  request. 

(2)  "A  sizable  parcel  of  National 
Forest  timberland  in  Oregon  is  now  be- 
ing cut  over  by  a  private  company, 
under  the  legalistic  guise  of  complying 
with  the  federal  mineral  laws."  .  .  . 
Under  the  mining  laws,  a  miner  who 
stakes  his  claim  on  public  lands  and 
files  on  it,  spends  S500  in  developing 
it,  and  proves  he  has  a  valid  discovery  of 
minerals  is  entitled  to  a  patent.  There 
is  no  reference  to  timber  in  the  mining 
laws.  Whether  timber  is  present  has  no 
bearing  on  the  case  as  a  matter  in  law. 
And  the  Department's  obligations  are 
based  in  law. 

As  a  matter  of  policy  it  might  be 
that  Congress  should  prohibit  mining 
claims  within  national  forests.  It  has 
done  so  with  respect  to  some  fore.,ts, 
but  not  with  relation  to  the  Rogue 
River  National  Forest  in  which  the  Al 
Sarena  mining  claims  were  located. 

(3)  "At  least  one  parcel  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Minnesota  has  gone  into 
private  hands  through  a  secret  long- 
term  lease."  While  International  Nickel 
holds  five  prospecting  permits  in  Min- 
nesota's Superior  National  Forest,  no 
lease  has  been  granted.  .  .  .  The  act  of 
requesting  that  a  lease  be  issued  does 
not  mean  it  will  be  issued.  The  com- 
pany's evidence  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
Geological  Survey  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice before  a  determination  is  made. 

Mr.  Unna  does  not  mention  that  the 
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five  prospecting  permits  were  issued 
before  the  present  Administration.  .  .  . 

(4)  "The  Federal  Power  Act  has 
been  rewritten  through  a  sort  of  'admin- 
istrative fiat'."  The  "administrative  fiat" 
is  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  an  impartial  tribunal  cre- 
ated by  Congress.  After  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  thousands  of  pages  of  en- 
gineering testimony  ...  the  Commission 
determined  that  licensing  of  private 
development  in  the  Hells  Canyon  area 
of  Snake  River  in  Idaho  through  the 
construction  of  three  dams  was  in  the 
public  interest. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior 
abides  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion decision.  ... 

(5)  "The  government's  835,000,000 
synthetic  fuel  plant  in  Louisiana,  Mis- 
souri, has  gone  to  the  Hercules  Powder 
Company  for  $5,000,000."  The  plant  was 
closed  because  it  had  reached  a  point 
of  diminishing  returns  and  the  informa- 
tion to  be  gained  by  further  operation 
would  not  be  commensurate  with  the 
(osi  of  operation.  .  .  .  The  property  was 
returned  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  September 
I,  1951,  and  the  su  I  sequent  disposition 
was  effected  through  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  office  at  Omaha. 

(6)  "The  traditional  'wheeling'  regu- 
lation—which required  private  power 
companies  using  federal  power  to  trans- 
mit some  of  the  power  over  their  own 
lines  io  such  'preference'  groups  as  co- 
operatives  and  public  power  companies 
—has  been  abrogated."  The  compulsoiv 
interconnection  regulation  .  .  .  was  first 
put  into  effect  in  1948  and  never  in- 
voked l>\  cither  Administration.  The 
New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal  Administra- 
tions, in  short,  waited  sixteen  years  to 
put  the  regulation  into  effect  and  then 
failed  to  utilize  it.  .  .  . 

For  crucial  engineering  reasons  the 
regulation  was  clearly  impractical.  Un- 
less such  interconnections  are  bulwarked 
l>v  a  carefully  documented  contract, 
either  user  can  "steal"  energy  and  all 
reserve  capacity  is  made  so  uncertain 
the  owners  of  the  line  never  know 
whether  they  have  reserves  or  not.  .  .  . 

Clarence  A.  Davis 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Unna's  Reply 

It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  to  feel 
llattered  that  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  an- 
swering my  article,  or  grieved  that  he 
has  chosen  to  refer  to  so  few  of  the 
"giveaway"  charges  itemized.  Of  those 
he  does  mention: 


In  the  oil  leasing  on  national 
life  refuges,  he  ignores  the  poii 
the  article  that  prior  to  Interior's  |t< 
order,"  private  oil  leases  were  gn 
on  only  two  conditions:  (1)  a 
previous,  owners  never  did  sum 
their  mineral  rights  to  refuge  lane 
(2)  where  the  government  entered 
co-operative  agreements  with  oil 
panies  which  were  drilling  nearb 
prevent  them  from  sucking  out  al 
oil  from  under  government  land. 

After  hearing  that  the  Frankfor 
Company  contract  was  not  only  ' 
ously"  backdated  to  one  day  befon 
new  regulations  permitting  it  had 
promulgated    but    actually  signe. 
month    before,    the    House  Merc 
Marine    &    Fisheries  Committee- 
posed    of    seventeen  Democrats 
twelve  Republicans— delivered  a  ui 
mous  report  declaring:  "Such  inert 
activity  in  the  issuance  of  leases  bv 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  by  t 
under  his  immediate  supervision,  el 
only  result  in  serious  damage  to  h 
wildlife  refuge  system." 

In  the  Al  Sarena  "timber-mini* 
award,  Mr.  Davis  fails  to  say  that  fi 
"legal  duty"  did  not  compel  him! 
parcel  off  the  national  forest— no  mat 
how  many  legal  guises  might  have  bE 
undertaken  to  comply  with  the  fedf 
mining  laws.  Hearings  before  a  jc| 
House-Senate  investigating  commi  | 
last  January  pointed  this  out. 

In  the  Superior  National  Forest  c  Jj 
the  article  conceded  that  the  fifty-\I 
lease  had  not  yet  been  granted  but 
an  option  lor  it,  an  irrevocable  ( 
mitment,  had  been  made  with  Inter! 
tional  Nickel.   Since  Mr.  Davis'  mj 
lion  of  the  contract  represents  the  a 
public  admission  of  its  consideration 
the  Administration,  the  article  may  hi 
performed  some  service. 

In  the  Hells  Canyon  case,  Secreti 
McKay  was  under  no  legal  compulsioi 
withdraw  his  predecessor's  objections! 
private  development  of  the  Snake  Ri 
Gorge  and  instead  recommend  to 
Federal    Power    Commission  that 
would  be  nice  if  the  contract  were 
to  the  Idaho  Power  Company. 

In  the  Hercules  Powder  Comp; 
case,  Mr.  Davis  seems  to  be  saying  tl 
the  company  did  indeed  get  a  $35,0( 
000  synthetic  fuel  plant  for  S5,000,0' 
but  it  was  the  Army,  not  his  Depa 
ment,  which  signed  it  away. 

In  the  "wheeling"  of  power.  .\ 
Davis  has  been  far  more  candid  w 
the  editors  of  Harper's  than  he  has 
far  with  Congress.  He  obviously  doesi 
like  Congress'  idea  that  private  poA\ 
companies  using  federal  power  be  : 
quired  to  transmit  some  of  this  pow 
over  their  own  line  to  public  "prefc 
ence"  groups.  Warren  Un; 

Washington,  D. 
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Thomas  E.  Dewey's  Guide  to  the  Conventions 


THE  next  voice  you  hear,  any  time  during 
the  next,  four  weeks,  is  likely  to  be  a  TV 
commentator  making  fun  of  the  national  conven- 
tions. A  lot  of  editorial  pundits,  political  philos- 
ophers, and  plain  reporters  also  will  he  throwing 
their  harpoons  into  this  scarred  and  ancient  in- 
stitution. 

Correspondents  from  foreign  countries,  in  par- 
ticular, will  lift  their  hands  in  pious  disgust  at 
the  goings-on  in  Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 
They  will  ask  their  readers:  How  can  anything 
good  come  out  of  such  a  bedlam  ol  parades,  in- 
trigue, heat,  brass  bands,  hard  liquor,  ambition, 
funny  hats,  sectional  rivalry,  horse-trading,  jeal- 
ousy, publicity  stunts,  frayed  nerves,  had  temper, 
and  worse  oratory?  In  this  ridiculous  fashion— 
they  will  report— the  Americans  tr\  to  select  their 
national  leaders.  From  this  confused  uproar  they 
hope  to  distill  wisdom  and  high  policy. 

And  main  foreign  journalists  in  the  galleries 
will  conclude  that  the  political  convention  is  a 
final  confirmation  of  their  favorite  dogma:  i.e., 
that  Americans  are  an  immature,  irresponsible, 
and  undignified  people. 

Our  native  journalists  will  not  go  quite  so  far. 
Since  most  of  them— unlike  most  of  their  foreign 
colleagues— know  something  about  American  his- 
tory, they  will  remember  that  the  conventions 
have,  in  fact,  generally  produced  pretty  good 
leaders  for  both  parties.  Moreover,  the  brand  of 
wisdom  that  has  trickled  from  these  political 
stills  for  the  past  125  years  has  not  been  wholly 
unpalatable. 

Nevertheless,  a  good  share  of  them  will  stick  to 
the  journalistic  tradition  set  by  H.  L.  Mencken. 
Old  Henry— Who  held  that  politics  was  beneath 
contempt,  and  therefore  never  tried  to  compre- 
hend it— always  reported  a  national  convention 
as  an  amusing  but  shameful  kind  of  burlesque 
show.  He  regarded  it  as  conclave  of  frauds, 
quacks,  dipsomaniacs,  and  "extraordinarily  pro- 
tean rascals";  and  his  disciples  (who  throng  the 
newspaper  offices  from  coast  to  coast)  describe 


political  gatherings  in  much  the  same  light  to 
this  very  day. 

Consequently,  it  might  be  a  healthy  thing,  just 
before  the  conventions  start,  to  listen  to  a  word 
on  the  other  side. 

The  most  interesting  case  for  the  defense  that 
I  know  of  w  as  offered  by  Thomas  E.  Dewey— one 
of  the  ablest  advocates  who  ever  stepped  into  a 
courtroom.  He  also  knows  as  mu<  h  about  conven- 
tions as  any  man  now  living.  Twice  he  has  per- 
suaded the  assembled  Republicans  to  nominate 
him  for  the  Presidency;  he  (tacked  the  biggest 
whip  at  their  1952  convention,  and  was  primarily 
responsible  lor  their  nomination  ol  Eisenhower; 
and  he  will  be  pulling  levers  behind  the  scenes, 
as  usual,  when  they  meet  at  San  Francisco  on 
August  20.  llis  conclusions  about  the  convention 
system,  therefore,  deserve  considerable  respect. 

Such  a  view  was  set  forth— with  surprising 
frankness  and  good  humor— in  a  series  of  lectures 
which  he  delivered  in  1950  at  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son School  of  Public  and  International  Affairs  of 
Princeton  University,  because  he  spoke  before 
an  academic  audience',  and  because  his  political 
fortune  was  then  at  a  low  ebb.  his  remarks  at- 
tracted relatively  little  attention.  Thev  are,  nev- 
ertheless, perhaps  the  best  available  guide  to 
what  is  about  to  happen  in  the  not-so-solemn 
councils  of  both  parties.  Here  is  the  gist  of  what 
he  said: 

"EVER  since  Andrew  Jackson  invented  it,  the 
convention  has  remained  pretty  much  the  same. 
Many  people  say  it  is  an  archaic  institution. 
They  sav  conventions  are  unrepresentative  and 
often  boss-ridden.  Thev  speak  ol  smoke-filled 
rooms.  .  .  .  The  point  is  also  made  that,  too 
often,  strong  and  able  candidates  kill  each  other 
off  because  none  can  achieve  a  majority.  Then,  it 
is  said,  a  few  leaders  select  a  compromise  candi- 
date who  is  a  weak  or  colorless  figure,  with  the 
unlovely  virtue  of  having  stood  for  little  and 
made  no  enemies. 

"All  these  criticisms  have  a  certain  amount  of 
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They  are  written  by  outstanding  con- 
temporary authors,  most  of  whom  have 
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books  pictured  above  for  only  SI. 00.  See 
how  your  own  young  reader  takes  to  it — 
then  decide  within  one  month  if  you  wish 
the  membership  to  continue.  If  not,  simply 
let  us  know  and  we  will  immediately  cancel 
the  membership. 

★  IF  YOU  CONTINUE,  every  month  a  new 
Landmark  Book  will  be  received  by  your 
child,  addressed  to  him  personally,  always 
an  exciting  moment  in  every  home  when  it 
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tory. The  price  of  each  book  is  SI. 50,  plus  a 
few  cents  postage. 


he  learns  to  treasure  them  among  his  per- 
sonal possessions. 

★  YOU  MAY  CANCEL  AT  ANY  TIME  •  You 

may  give  this  plan  a  trial  for  as  long  or  as 
short  a  period  as  you  like — even  for  a  single 
month.  The  two  books  and  the  free  book- 
plates  will  be  shipped  within  a  few  days.  The 
plan  has  been  tried  by  thousands  of  parents 
over  the  past  three  years,  and  you  are  sure  to 
find — as  they  have— that  your  boy  or  girl  will 
come  to  love  good  books,  without  pressure 
from  you,  and  gradually  absorb  and  be 
inspired  by  the  whole  story  of  history. 
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books  all  the  more  if 
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merit.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  speeches  can  be  very 
dull  and  i  can  assure  you  that  some  ol  the  freak 
stunts  and  street  parades  can  be  thoroughly  irri- 
tating to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  serious 
business  of  the  convention. 

"Conventions  of  all  kinds,  however,  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  American  scene,  whether  they 
are  political,  American  Legion,  Elks,  or  Rotary 
Clubs.  There  are  hundreds  of  conventions  going 
on  all  the  time— of  jewelers,  buttonhole-makers, 
lumbermen,  economists,  university  professors, 
and  farm  organizations.  The  convention  is  as 
thoroughly  American  as  corn-on-the-cob.  .  .  . 

"The  spirited  atmosphere  of  our  national  po- 
litical conventions  has  another  important  pur- 
pose. It  is  part  of  the  tested  process  by  which  the 
major  national  parties  compete  for  popular  sup- 
port and  popular  imagination.  No  one  has  in- 
vented a  more  effective  way  of  bringing  concen- 
trated attention  to  political  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  country,  and  of  bring- 
ing about  ultimate  agreement  on  policies  and 
candidates. 

"Agreement  must  be  reached— and  perhaps 
there  is  no  better  way  than  jamming  two  thou- 
sand hot,  weary  people,  who  are  running  short 
of  cash  and  time,  into  a  jury  room  as  big  as  a 
convention  city  and  keeping  them  there  until 
they  make  a  decision.  Behind  all  the  sound  and 
fury  lies  the  massive  common  sense  and  ac- 
cumulated wisdom  of  our  free  system. 

"In  the  shaping  of  the  party  platform  there  is 
much  more  hard  work,  and  useful  clash  of  ideas 
than  ever  appears  to  the  casual  observer.  Weeks 
in  advance  of  the  convention  the  National  Com- 
mittee selects  a  tentative  chairman  of  the  plat- 
form committee  who  assembles  a  staff  and  goes 
to  work.  Conferences  are  held  with  members  of 
the  party  from  all  ranks  and  with  groups  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Platform  drafts  are 
ready  by  the  time  of  the  convention.  The  full 
platform  committee  is  selected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  convention  and  then  the  real  fights  start. 
The  members  of  the  committee  work  day  and 
night,  thrashing  out  the  issues  and  the  way  in 
which  party  principles  should  be  stated.  The 
controversy  often  boils  over  on  the  floor  of  the 
convention,  where  it  is  fought  out  again  and  set- 
tled by  votes  of  the  delegates. 

"The  leading  candidates  for  the  nomination 
influence  the  platform  considerably.  Sometimes 
one  candidate  is  in  control  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee and  is  able  to  dictate  the  membership  of 
the  platform  committee.  Then  other  candidates 
with  differing  views  must  make  their  opinions 
felt  through  the  weight  of  their  supporters.  I 
have  been  in  both  positions. 

"It  is  interesting  historically  that  out  of  the 
conflict  of  views  the  more  liberal  position  usually 
prevails.  Both  platforms  on  which  I  ran  in  1944 
and  1948  were  generally  good  and  progressive 


documents.  On  the  other  hand,  some  provisions 
of  both  platforms  were  so  vague  on  some  points, 
as  a  result  of  compromises,  as  to  justify  the  fre- 
quent assertion  that  the  party  platform  means 
what  the  candidate  says  it  means. 

AG  O  O  D  deal  of  mystery  has  been  made  of 
the  manner  in  which  nominations  for  Pres- 
ident are  brought  about.  Rather  than  mysteri- 
ous, it  is  a  complicated  business:  but  that  is  be- 
cause the  parties  are  complex  and  so  is  human 
nature. 

"First  of  all,  who  are  the  delegates  who  make 
the  decision?  They  are  about  a  thousand  men 
and  women,  plus  a  thousand  alternates,  selected 
from  each  of  the  states,  the  three  territories,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  a  proportion  fixed 
by  the  rules  of  the  party.  .  .  . 

"Note  that  they  are  all  picked  on  a  state  basis, 
not  a  national  basis.  Indeed,  I  seriously  doubt 
whether  there  is  a  genuine  national  party  of 

■ither  name.  The  forms  of  national  parties  exist, 
but  the  substance  is  very  shadowy.  One  party  has 
a  President  in  office,  so  people  think  they  can 
judge  what  that  party  stands  for  by  his  actions. 
They  rarely  read  the  party  platform  and  if  the 
members  of  the  Congress  of  the  President's  party 
do  not  go  along  with  him,  the  average  citizen 
just  writes  it  off  to  cussedhess  or  the  lobbyists. 

The  press  encourages  this  illusion  by  cartooning 
the  Congress  as  an  ignorant  or  muddle-headed  or 
lazy  fellow. 

"Who  speaks  for  the  party  out  of  power?  It 
has  its  last  nominee  for  President  who  is  called 
the  'Titular  Head  of  the  Party.'  I  have  twice  held 
that  title,  and  I  still  have  some  doubts  about 
what  it  means.  .  .  . 

"There  are  others  Who  also  speak  as  for  the 
party.  There  is  the  National  Committee,  with 
two  elected  representatives  from  each  state.  .  .  . 
There  are  the  members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  of  the  party  out  of  power.  I  know  from 
close  experience  that  many  of  them  believe  that 
they  are  the  sole  and  only  trustees  of  party  pol- 
icy. Here  the  difficulty  is  that  they  are  seldom 
unanimous  and  they  sometimes  appear  to  vote 
contrary  to  the  platform  adopted  at  their  last 
National  Convention. 

"In  the  final  analysis  one  is  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  each  party  reflects  the  opinions  of 
millions  of  people  and  of  hundreds  of  leaders. 
Nearly  everyone  will  find  men  who  represent 
practically  everything  he  disagrees  with.  The 
total  of  a  party  is  the  total  opinion  of  many  peo- 
ple. It  changes  constantly.  It  is  never  wholly 
represented  by  one  man  even  when  he  is  Presi- 
dent. Often  a  party  majority  opinion  is  actually 
misrepresented  by  the  minority  or  the  wrong- 
headed  who  are  the  loudest  and  get  the  most 
headlines. 

"The  National  Convention  is  the  only  crucible 
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ON  September  25,  1956,  after  15  years  of 
preparation,  The  World  of  MATHE- 
MATICS will  at  last  be  published  in  four  mag- 
nificent volume*.  With  its  publication,  a 
lavish  selection  of  writings  by  the  world's 
foremost  mathematicians  is,  for  the  first  time, 
available  as  a  unified  library  within  the  reach 
of  the  general  reader. 

From  Archimedes  on  "Poppies  and  the 
I  inverse"  to  Lewis  Carroll's  logical  non- 
sense here  are  more  than  2,500  pages  of  se- 
lections from  a  literature  unparalleled  for 
lucidity  and  imaginative  splendor.  Included 
are  133  great  books,  essays,  articles,  and 
stories  —  more  than  one  million  words.  All 
are  woven  together,  with  a  130.000  word  com- 
mentary by  James  R.  Newman,  of  the  Board 


of  Editors  of  Scientific  American  magazine. 

From  Vajda  on  Matching  Pennies  to 
Eddington  on  Gravity 

A  wealth  of  wonderful  reading  is  con- 
tained here  for  the  literate,  the  curious,  the 
lively-minded.  See  Ronald  A.  Fisher's  The 
Mathematics  of  a  Lady  Tasting  Tea.  Read 
George  Bernard  Shaw  on  The  Vice  of  Gam- 
bling and  the  Virtue  of  Insurance. 

Do  you  know  what  the  smallest  thing  in  the 
Universe  is?  The  biggest?  The  fastest?  The 
slowest?  Read  D'Arcy  Thompson's  essay,  On 
Magnitude.  From  Vajda's  essay  on  Matching 
Pennies  and  Von  Neumann's  classic  "Theory 
of  Games"  to  the  mathematics  of  music  — 
even  the  mathematics  of  ethics,  metaphysics, 
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Birkhoff:  A  Mathematical  Ap- 
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and  golf— every  field  of  mathematical  thought 
is  represented. 

O.  Koehler's  report  on  birds  "who  learned 
to  think  in  tin-named  numbers"  gives  you  a 
fresh  view  of  "simple"  counting  and  thought 
processes.  Haldane's  celebrated  essay,  On 
Being  The  Right  Size,  is  included.  And  one 
of  the  prizes  of  the  collection  is  the  best  pop- 
ular explanation  ever  offered  of  Relativity— 
C.  V.  Durell's. 

As  a  springboard  to  the  understanding  and 
enjoyment  of  mathematical  thought,  two 
basic  books  are  included  in  full:  P.  E.  B. 
Jourdain's  The  Nature  of  Mathematics  and 
Herbert  Westren  Turnbull's  The  Great  Mathe- 
maticians. Together  they  form  a  brilliant 
prelude  to  the  131  essays,  articles,  demon- 
strations, and  diversions  that  follow. 

Special  PRE-PUBLICATION  OFFER 

A  work  of  this  size  and  scope— utilizing  the 
finest  printing,  paper,  and  binding  —  would 
ordinarily  be  priced  at  $50  or  more.  How- 
ever, advance  enthusiasm  has  encouraged  the 
publishers  to  plan  an  unusually  large  first 
printing.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  the  retail 
price  of  four  volumes,  bound  in  buckram, 
boxed  and  gold  stamped,  may  be  brought 
down  to  $20. 

In  order  to  build  up  the  size  of  the  first 
printing,  and  reduce  the  cost  per  set,  we  are 
accepting  advance  reservations.  By  entering 
your  reservation  now,  you  will  receive  the 
complete  set  at  a  special  pre-publication 
price  of  only  $14.95— even  if  the  final  price 
turns  out  to  be  higher  than  we  now 
anticipate.  (This  offer  expires  Sept. 
25,  1956.)  We  believe  you  will  want 
to  have  this  great  work  not  only  for 
yourself  and  your  children,  but  for 
Christmas  giving. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Simply  mail  reservation  today.  If 
after  you  have  examined  the  set  for 
three  weeks,  you  are  not  sure  that 
you  will  treasure  it  for  years,  return 
it  and  owe  nothing.  Otherwise,  we 
shall  bill  you  at  the  special  pre- 
publication  price.  Mail  coupon  to 
your  bookseller,  or:  Simon  and 
Schuster,  Publishers,  Dept.  27,  630 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20. 
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boxed,  gold  stamped,  over  2,500 
pages,  illustrated.)  If  after  browsing 
through  it  at  leisure  for  three  weeks, 
I  am  not  completely  delighted,  I  may 
return  the  books  and  owe  nothing. 
Otherwise  you  will  bill  me  at  the 
special  pre-publication  price  of  only 
$14.95  (plus  postage)— even  if  t ho 
final  publication  price  is  higher  than 
the  $20  now  anticipated. 
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Time  for  a 
Checkup? 

Who  knows,  maybe  it  is.  You  get 
checkups  on  everything  else  —  your 
health,  the  kids,  your  car. 

So  why  not  your  investments,  too? 

After  all,  times  change — and  so  do 
security  values.  The  stocks  you  bought 
five  years  ago  may  have  been  just  fine 
for  your  purposes  then —  but  what 
about  now? 

Maybe  your  objectives  have  changed. 

Maybe  other  stocks  offer  far  better 
opportunities. 

Maybe  there  are  definite  weak  spots 
here  and  there  in  your  portfolio. 

That's  why  we  think  every  investor 
should  get  a  good  financial  checkup 
from  time  to  time  .  .  .  find  out  just 
what  his  investment  program  looks 
like  to  a  practiced,  impartial  observer. 

And  if  you'd  like  to  know  what  tve 
think  of  the  stocks  you  own,  we'll  be 
happy  to  tell  you. 

Our  Research  Department  will  mail 
you  an  objective  review  of  your  present 
portfolio,  give  you  all  the  facts  they 
can  about  any  particular  stocks  you 
may  want  to  buy  or  sell,  or  prepare  a 
complete  investment  program  for  any 
sum,  any  objective. 

There's  no  charge  for  this  service, 
either.  Whether  you're  a  customer  or 
not. 

If  you'd  like  an  investment  checkup, 
just  write  us  a  letter  about  your  situa- 
tion. You  simply  address — 

Walter  A.  Scholl 
Department  SW-27 

Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Offices  in  107  Cities 


THE    EDITOR'S    EASY  CHAIR 


where  all  these  divergent  elements 
from  forty-eight  states  can  be— tem- 
porarily—fused. 

"Much  has  been  said  and  written 
suggesting  that  nominations  are  se- 
cured as  a  result  of  unconscionable 
bargains,  private  commitments,  and 
actual  purchase  of  delegate  support. 
In  my  own  experience  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case.  In  the  National 
Conventions  in  which  I  have  been 
involved,  while  I  may  have  been  for- 
tunate or  naive,  I  am  in  a  position  to 
know  that  no  private  commitments 
were  ever  given  on  my  behalf.  Nor 
was  the  support  of  any  delegate  ever 
purchased  or  the  promise  of  a  public 
office  ever  made  to  anyone.  .  .  . 

"Frequently  delegates  are  pledged 
in  advance  to  a  given  candidate  by 
action  of  their  state  conventions  or 
by  the  results  of  Presidential  prima- 
ries. Others  have  promised  a  candi- 
date their  votes  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonal friendship  or  old  loyalties.  Still 
others  are  committed  to  favorite  sons 
either  on  the  basis  of  state  pride  or 
as  a  temporary  hiding  place  until 
they  can  see  which  way  the  wind  is 
blowing  in  the  convention. 

"The  managers  of  each  candidate 
arrive  in  advance  of  the  convention 
and  the  delegates  are  furiously  but- 
tonholed and  bombarded  as  the} 
reach  the  convention  city.  Sometimes 
the  various  managers  have  collected 
a  list  of  the  friends  and  associates  of 
many  of  the  delegates  and  try  to  get 
them  to  influence  the  delegates  to 
support  their  candidate.  As  the  party 
leaders  arrive  many  of  them  an- 
nounce their  choice  of  candidates 
and  each  announcement  has  an  im- 
pact upon  convention  sentiment. 

"By  the  time  the  convention  opens 
the  claims  of  the  managers  of  the 
candidates  usually  become  more  re- 
alistic and  the  members  of  the  press 
are  busy  scouting  out  their  own  es- 
timates of  the  strength  of  the  various 
candidates. 

"When  the  balloting  starts,  every 
candidate  wants  to  show  enough 
strength  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  on 
the  first  ballot.  But  he  also  wants  to 
have  enough  strength  in  reserve  so 
he  can  gain  on  the  psychologically 
important  second  ballot.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1940,  I  led  on  the  first  three 
ballots  out  of  six— the  wrong  three. 
I  lost  ground  on  the  second  ballot. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end 
and  everybody  knew  it. 


"As  the  balloting  progresses,  a 
vorite  sons  withdraw  and  the  swi 
ing  of  votes  usually  makes  a  tr<|c 
clear.  Before  long  there  is  a  rusl 
the  bandwagon  of  the  indicated  v 
ner.  When  it  is  all  over,  everyon 
eagerly  or  grimly  establishing  p; 
harmony  to  go  forward  to  win 
election. 

"Now,  where  does  the  'smoke-fil 
room'  come  in?  It  comes  in  wb 
there  are  enough  strong  candid 
to  prevent  anyone  from  gettinj 
majority  and  there  is  a  stalem 
When  that  happens  there  are  fraiji 
conferences  to  create  a  coalition 
tween  two  leaders,  usually  with 
for  President  and  one  for  Vice  Pi 
dent.  If  this  effort  fails  because 
two  are  willing  to  get  together  or 
able  to  transfer  their  support, 
stalemate  is  complete. 

"Then  there  are  efforts  in  m 
smoke-filled  rooms  to  reach  ag 
ment  on  a  compromise  candidate 
this  time  rivalries  and  bitterness  h 
reached  a  point  where  the  candk 
who  is  finally  acceptable  to  all 
tions  is  likely  to  be  one  who 
aroused  neither  great  enthusia 
nor  great  enmities.  Fortunately, 
unhappy  process  has  not  occur 
too  often. 

"MOREOVER,  under  our  t 
party  system  we  have  none  of  the 
stabilities  of  the  multi-party  syst- 
but  we  do  achieve  our  own  kind 
coalitions.  We  make  our  coaliti 
within  the  parties  and  instead 
achieving  them  after  election,  as  n 
European  parliaments  do,  we  m 
them  before  election.  Every  f 
years  the  National  Conventions 
the  two  parties  present  deep  and 
ter  controversies.  There  are  oi 
some  who  'take  a  walk'  from  the  < 
vention,  either  publicly  or  quit 
But  finally  the  coalition  is  achie 
and  the  party  then  goes  on  to  fi 
the  election. 

"Why  do  the  parties  have  tl 
bitter  internal  fights?  And  why  n 
they  achieve  their  own  coalitic 
Because  there  are  wide  divergen 
of  opinion  in  each  of  the  two  gi 
parties.  And  why  are  there  tl 
wide  divergencies  of  opinion? 
cause  each  party  really  represent 
composite  spectrum  of  roughly  si 
lar  interests.  Each  contains  farm 
each  contains  industrial  work 
each  includes  businessmen;  each 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  of  CHICAGO 

Offers  You 
150  Adventures  in  Ideas 

and  Personal  Achievement 


THE  RESOURCES 
OF  A  GREAT 
UNIVERSITY  .  .  . 


Now  .  .  .  wherever  you  live  .  .  .  whenever  you  wish  to  start 
.  .  .  you  can  enjoy  this  great  University's  rich  resources 
—  its  scholars  and  personalized  techniques.  Instead  of  fitting 
your  life  to  the  University  schedule,  let  Home-Study  bring 
its  courses  to  you. 

A  Lifetime  Investment  in  Self-Advancement 

To  make  personal  order  out  of  chaos  in  this  complex  world, 
to  enhance  your  group  relations,  to  realize  all  your  professional 
potential,  a  program  of  continuing  education  is  your  most 
valuable  investment.  Chicago's  Home-Study  program  makes 
it  easy  for  you  to  fully  exploit  your  past  education,  experi- 
ence, and  aptitudes.  This  program  will  enrich  your  life  .  .  . 
broaden  your  cultural  horizons  .  .  .  advance  your  professional 
status. 

To  Stimulate  —  Not  Indoctrinate! 

Through  the  University's  college-at-home  approach,  every 
course  is  an  absorbing  intellectual  experience.  You  are  at 
home  with  your  books  and  ideas,  but  in  spirit  there's  a  skilled 
instructor  beside  you  —  encouraging  you  to  use  your  own 
creative  reasoning  power,  depend  on  your  own  judgment, 
advance  at  your  own  pace. 


THE  GREAT  BOOKS 

Studies  in  the  major 
works  of  Western  cul- 
ture—  Plato,  Milton, 
Rousseau,  Marx,  Jef- 
ferson, and  others. 
Other  far-ranging 
courses  include  Invita- 
tion to  Literature, 
Great  American  Nov- 
els, Shakespeare. 


FREUD  AND 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 

Work  with  noted  psy- 
choanalyst  Bruno 
Bettelheim  toward  a 
greater  understanding 
of  Freud's  works. 
Equally  stimulating  ore 
Psychology  of  Personal 
Adjustment,  Group 
Behavior,  Maritol 
Adjustment. 


Your  New  Home-Study  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Is  Ready  for  You  Now! 

You'll  find  the  new  ANNOUNCEMENTS  an  exciting 
adventure  in  ideas  as  you  explore  more  than  1 50 
paths  to  self-advancement  and  intellectual  en- 
richment. It's  yours  with  the  compliments  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Mail  your  coupon  or  write  today 
to  the  Home-Study  Department,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  Box  H-101,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 


.  .  .  IN  THE 

COMFORT  OF 
YOUR  HOME! 


Designed  for  Your  Needs  and  Interests 

You  can  choose  from  a  broad  range  of  over  150  courses 
designed  for  adults.  Enjoy  individual  instruction,  and  in- 
tellectually stimulating  conversation-by-mail  in  courses  like: 

God,  Faith  and  Reason  Common  Sense  for  Investors 

Short-Story  Writing  History  of  Philosophy 

On  Understanding  History  Making  the  Most  of  Maturity 

Freud  and  Psychoanalysis  Mass  Media  and  Society 

These  are  but  a  sampling  of  the  courses  the  University's 
Home-Study  program  offers  in  Philosophy,  Semantics,  Psy- 
chology, Literature,  Creative  Writing,  World  Affairs,  Human 
Relations,  Education,  Pharmacology,  and  many  more. 

"Better  Than  Attending  Classes  ..." 

Here's  how  the  University's  Home-Study  students  feel 
about  the  courses  they  have  completed:  "This  course  is 
worth  its  weight  in  uranium  .  .  ."  —  "The  most  stimulating 
academic  experience  I  ever  had  .  .  ."  —  "A  person  feels  he  is 
getting  as  much  attention  as  if  he  were  on  campus  .  .  ." 

Take  this  opportunity  to  share  in  this  intellectual  adven- 
ture in  your  own  home.  Send  today  for  your  free  copy  of  the 
new  Home-Study  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HUMAN  RELATIONS 
IN  INDUSTRY 

One  of  the  many 
"practical"  career- 
building  courses. 
Others  include  Invest- 
ment Banking,  Hospital 
Accounting,  Library 
Science,  Interior  Deco- 
ration, Statistics. 


THE  CREATIVE 
ARTS 

Unique  courses  to 
heighten  your  enjoy- 
ment and  your  skills — 
Understanding  Mod- 
ern Art,  Figure  Draw- 
ing, Design,  Writing 
Poetry,  Playwriting, 
and  more. 


The  Home-Study  Department 

THE  UNIVERSITY  of  CHICAGO 

BoxH-101,  Chicago  37,  Illinois 

Yes,  please  send  me  a  personal  copy  of  the  new  Home-Study 
ANNOUNCEMENTS  without  charge. 

Name  

Address  

City  &.  Zone  State. ...... 
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in  the  Fall... 

more  exciting  via  GREECE, 
land  of  myth  and  magic 

More  fun,  less  expense  — thrift  season  in  the 
Fall.  Golden  days  through  the  Mediterranean 
to  Greece  via  Portugal  and  Italy.  Or  to  the 
Channel  ports,  Cobh,  Havre,  Southampton, 
Bremerhaven  from  New  York,  Boston,  Canada. 

Your  Twin  Routes  for  more  Tourist  comfort. 

Go  One  Way  .  .  .  Return  the  Other 

ATHENS  MUSIC  AND  DRAMA  FESTIVAL 
AUGUST  8— SEPTEMBER  24 


See  Your  Travel  Agent 

GREEK  LINE 

NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CLEVELAND  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  TORONTO  •  MONTREAL 


FOR  MORE  VACATION  FUN 

ni  GIMLET 

28  YRS.  TRAVEL-WISE  TRAVELERS  GUIDE 

Where  and  How  to  Go.  What  to  See.  The  Costs. 
CANADA  thru  FLORIDA,  and  Enroute.  West  Indies. 
Includes  N.Y.C.  228  PAGES  lllus.  Published  semi- 
annually.  Price  $1.50  postpaid.  Address  The 
Gimlet,  Dept.  20-N,  550— 5th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  36. 

Typical  Hotels  Recommended  &  Described 


ew  York  City.  N.  Y. 
SALISBURY  HOTEL 

123  W.   57th  St. 
The  Gimlet  particularly 
recommends  (THE  SAL- 
ISBURY HOTEL)  as  the 

place  to  stay  in  New 
York  City.  Its  loca- 
tion is  especially  de- 
sirable— opposite  Carne- 
gie Hall,  only  4  blocks 
from  the  new  Conven- 
tion Hall  at  Columbus 
Circle,  minutes  from 
Times  Square  and  short 
walking  distance  from 
Radio  City  and  the  fa- 
mous entertainment 
center,  with  the  UN 
Building  nearby.  The 
large  rooms  are  beau- 
tifully appointed  for 
complete  comfort  and 
relaxation  with  excel- 
lent service  at  prices 
from  $8.00  for  one  and 
$11.00  for  two.  Parlor 
suites  from  $18.  For 
extended  visits  there 
are  service  pantry  un- 
its and  weekly  and 
monthly  rates.  The 
Gay  New  York  Sum- 
mer Festival  Season  is 
now  in  full  swing.  Its 
convenient  location  also 
further  assures  you  of 
a  delightful,  comfort- 
able stay,  where  you 
can  sleep  well  after  a 
tiring  day.  The  food  is 
delicious,  the  service 
unexcelled  and  the 
friendly  atmosphere  pre- 
vailing adds  to  the 
charm  of  this  delight- 
ful hotel.  Operated  un- 
der the  Management  of 
Edward  Bryce  Bell . 
Write  direct  for  reser- 
vations. 


Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 
THE  ESSEX 
AND  SUSSEX 

Opens  June  15.  * 
A  resort  world  in  itself 
under  the  management 
of  Fred  L.  Abel,  form- 
erly of  the  Manoir 
Richelieu.  Situated  di- 
rectly on  the  ocean,  the 
Essex  and  Sussex  is  a 
massive  resort  property 
accommodating  400.  Of- 
fers various  types  of 
superlative  social  and 
sports  features.  Tennis 
Courts,  Putting  Green. 
Golf  and  Country  Club, 
same  ownership,  just  a 
few  minutes  away. 
Three  swimming  pools 
in  area.  Cocktail  par- 
ties and  dancing  daily 
to  the  delightful  tunes 
of  the  Jerry  Twichell 
Orchestra.  Informal  and 
formal  dance  nights  in 
the  ballroom.  Open  June 
thru    early  September. 


St.  Augustine.  Fla. 

MONSON  HOTEL  AND 
CHARMING  NEW  MO- 
TOR COURT 

Overlooking  beaut  if  u 
Mantanzas  Bay.  Near 
the  Plaza,  histc  *Ic  cent- 
er of  activity  and  in 
walking  distance  of  all 
attractions.  Always 
Open— Always  Delight- 
f  u  1  .  90  rooms  with 
bath  and  cottages. 
American  and  European 
plan.  Famous  service 
and  cuisine.  For  reser- 
vations see  your  travel 
agent  or  write  direct 
to  Monson  Hotel.  One* 
all  year.  Snecial  Low 
Rates  in  Summer. 
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THE    EASY  CHAIR 

tracts  men  and  women  from  every  \ 
walk  and  station  of  life.  No  single 
religion  or  color  or  race  or  economic  j 
interest  is  confined  to  one  or  the 
other  of  our  parties.  Each  party  is 
to  some  extent  a  reflection  of  the 
other. 

"The  result  is  that,  since  the  Civil 
War  and  until  recently,  the  parties  J 
have  not  been  too  far  apart  on  most  I 
fundamentals  of  our  system.   This  j 
means  that  the  choice  of  one  or  the  j 
other  party  during  this  period  has 
not  represented  anything  like  a  rev-  i 
olution  or,  in  the  past  at  least,  a 
threat  to  the  basic  institutions  and 
interests  of  our  people.  It  has  meanM 
also— and  this  is  perhaps  part  of  the  < 
secret  of  our  enormous  economic  j 
power— that  a  change  from  one  party  j 
to  the  other  has  usually  involved  a 
continuity  of  action  and  policy  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole  on  most  funda-  \ 
mentals.  As  a  people  we  have  learned  j 
to  distrust  and  avoid  extremes  of  j 
principles  and  of  interests  in  our  i 
public  life. 

"IT  IS  only  necessary  to  compare 
the  last  four  platforms  of  both  par- 
ties to  find  how  similar  they  are. 
But  this  similarity  is  highly  objec- 
tionable to  a  vociferous  few.  They 
rail   at   both   parties,   saying  they 
represent  nothing  but  a  choice  be- 
tween   Tweedledee   and  Tweedle-j 
dum.    I  must  say  that  I  have  most, 
often  heard  this  view  expressed  by 
people  who  have  no  experience  in 
government  and  arc  either  reaction-] 
aries  or  radicals  who  want  a  neatj 
little  party  to  carry  out  their  special! 
prejudices;    or    these    people  are] 
pseudo-intellectuals   or   just  plainl 
obstructionists.    None  of  them  con-| 
tribute  much  to  the  sober,  tough  j 
business  of  modern  government. 

"These  impractical  theorists  with! 
a  'passion  for  neatness'  demand  thatl 
our  parties  be  sharply  divided,  one 
against  the  other,  in  interest,  memj 
bership,  and  doctrine.  They  wanil 
to  drive  all  moderates  and  liberal! 
out  of  the  Republican  party  ancj 
then  have  the  remainder  join  force! 
with  the  conservative  groups  of  th<| 
South.  Then  they  would  have  every  I 
thing  very  neatly  arranged,  indeedjj 
The  Democratic  party  would  be  thel 
liberal-to-radical  party.  The  Repub 
lican  party  would  be  the  conservafl 
tive-to-reactionary  party. 

"The  results  would  be  neatly  ai  I 


THE    EASY  CHAIR 

ranged,  too.  The  Republicans  would 
lose  every  t  ied  ion  and  the  Demo- 
crats  would  win  ever)  election.  It 
may  be  .1  perfect  theory  but  it  would 
result  iu  .1  one-part)  system  and 
finally  totalitarian  government.  As 
you  ma)  suspect,  1  am  against  it. 


"S  ()  M  E   have   proposed   that  in 
order  to  eliminate  all  of  the  defects 
of  National  Conventions  in  one  fell 
swoop,  the  present  convention  sys- 
tem   should   be   abolished.  They 
propose  that  party  primaries  be  held 
in  each  of  the  forty-eight  states  with 
the  results  binding  upon  the  dele- 
gates.   Such  a  proposal  would  make 
the     nomination     for  President 
nothing  but  a  popularity  contest  in 
each  state.    II  one  candidate  should 
win  a  majority  of  the  delegates  from 
all  the  states,  he  would  be  nominated 
automatically  and  the  convention, 
like  the   Electoral   College,  would 
merely  ratify  the  results.  Otherwise 
there  would  be  a  deadlocked  con- 
vention made  up  of  delegates  in- 
structed for  a  variety  of  candidates. 
Then,    presumably,    the  delegates 
would  all  be  free  to  shift  their  votes 
and  the  smoke-filled  room  would 
really  take  over. 

"More  than  this,  who  could  pos- 
sibly run  in  ten  or  twenty  primaries, 
to  say  nothing  of  forty-eight?  No- 
body could  stand  the  physical  strain 
ol  such  widespread  travel  and  con- 
tinuous speaking. 

"Moreover,  no  candidate  could 
possibly  devote  himself  so  exclusively 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  Presidency  un- 
less he  were  either  very  wealthy  or 
'unemployed.  Certainly,  no  one  hold- 
ing responsible  office  either  in  the 
Congress  or  as  Governor  of  a  state 
could  ever  again  be  nominated  for 
President  under  such  ;i  system. 

"The  expense  would  also  be  pro- 
hibitive. The  cost  to  each  candidate 
would  run  into  man)  millions  of 
dollars  and  il  such  sums  could  be 
raised,  which  I  doubt,  their  expendi- 
ture would  create  a  public  revulsion. 

"Among  all  the  suggested  alterna- 
tives, it  appears  to  me  that  the  con- 
vention system  is  still  the-  best.  It 
' ' "  he  and  should  be  improved  bin 
despite  its  defects,  no  one  has  yet  { 
produced  a  bettei  method  of  de- 
claring party  policy  and  selecting; 
nominees.  I  rather  doubt  whether 
:hey  will." 


THE 


The  Pascal  String  Quartet,  one  of 
the  world's  foremost  chamber  music 
ensembles  is  among  the  distinguished 
groups  recording  for  the  Society. 


invites  you  ...to  take  any  one  of 
these  sets  of  great  chamber  works 

FREE 


SCHUBERT 

"TROUT"  QUINTET  (A  MAJOR) 
QUARTET  IN  E  MAJOR,  OP.  1 25,  NO.  2 
QUARTET  IN  C  MINOR,  "  QUARTETTSATZ" 

ITALIAN  MASTERS 

OF  THE  XVIII  CENTURY 


NO  STRINGS  ATTACHED 


Brilliant  readings  by  the 
Winterthur  String  Quar- 
tet. Pianist  Pina  Pozzi 
joins  them  in  the  "Trout ' 1 
Quintet. 


Hong  Raying 


TARTINI:  Sonata  in  G  Minor,  "The  Devil's  Trill" 


VIVALDI:  Sonatas  in  A  Major  and  F  Minor 
GEMINIANI:  Sonata  in  B  Flat  Major 
VITALI:  Chaconne  in  G  Minor 


M 


CLARINET  QUINTET  IN  A  MAJOR,  K.  581 
FLUTE  QUARTET  IN  D  MAJOR,  K.  285 
FLUTE  QUARTET  IN  A  MAJOR,  K.  298 


The  celebrated  violin  vir- 
tuoso. RlcardoOdnoposoff 
Is  heard  In  some  of  the 
greatest  violin  music  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century 


Some  of  the  most  satlsfy- 
wf.v?"^ic  ever  written. 
With  Peter  Simenaiter, 
clarinetist.  Julius  Baker 
f  utist,  and  the  Pascal 
•String  Quartet. 


ALSO 


Treatise  on 
the  history, 
FREE  ^cliniriueurid performance 
■  nit  of  C  hamber  Music  — from 
teth  Century  origins  of 
today. 


Unique  Transcription  Recordings  — 
Custom-Pressed  of  Transparent  Ruby-Red  Vinyl,  in  De  Luxe  Genuine  Linen  Cases! 


TJERE  is  exciting  news  for  every  serious 
* A  music  listener!  The  Chamber  Music 
Society  asks  you  to  choose  one  of  these 
transcribed  chamber  programs:  an  all 
SCHUBERT  collection  ...  or  a  group  of 
works  by  fom-  18th  Century  ITALIAN 
MASTERS  ...  or  a  MOZART  program — 
as  a  FREE  GIFT.  There  is  no  requirement 
to  buy  another  record  from  the  Society, 
now  or  ever! 

These  are  NOT  ordinal  recordings.  Pro- 
duced by  a  process  hitherto  used  only  for 
radio  transcriptions  with  tone  fidelity  from 
50  to  15,000  cycles,  each  Chamber  Music 
Society  transcription  is  pressed  on  the 
finest  transparent  ruby-red  vinylite  and 
jacketed  in  an  exquisite  linen  slip-cover  for 
permanent  protection ! 


Save  More  than  50%  of  Usual  Retail  Cost 

When  you  become  a  Trial  Member  of  the 
T°Tnvy        als<2  J^ve  the  riSht  to  AUDI- 

ri,  ,  »  ee  °/  ?ha,r-ge  —  a°y  or  an  of  the 
Chamber  repertoire  listed  below  .  .  rane- 

ing  though  three  centuries  -  from  Purcell 
to  Hindemith  These  superb  transcription 
recordings  will  be  available  to  members 
at  the  rate  of  about  two  a  month.  Onlv 
those  you  decide  to  keep  are  billed  to  you 

than  o0%  of  the  cost  of  similar  commercial 
discs,  lou  may  withdraw  at  any  time;  in 
tact  you  are  not  obligated  to  buy  any 
records  at  all,  unless  you  wish 
The  FREE  GIFT  you  choose  is  yours  to 
keep  m  any  case!  Send  the  coupon  today 


MAIL    COUPON  — WITHOUT   MONEY  — TO  


The  Chamber  Music  Society,  Dept.  HA-8,  45  Columbus  Ave.,  N.  Y.  23  ! 

(Cross  out  only  those  you  do  not  want  to  audition)' 
Selections  are  not  listed  by  order  of  release 

1.  ITALIAN  MASTERS   OF  16  DVORAK 
THE  XVIII  CENTURY  k  in  ,         P'a??  Quartet  in 
(see  above)  1'lat;  Trio  in  F  [ 

2.  MOZART  (see  above)  17'  ?fH.UBE/RT:  Death  and  the  I 

3.  SCHUBERT  (see  above)  ,  al£,en   Quartet;    Variations  ' 

4.  BEETHOVEN:  String  (>uin-  .„  for  F1"te  and  Piano  I 
tets  Op.  29  and  104  18.  VIVALDI:  II  Cimento  Dell 

5.  SCHUBERT:  Duo  Concer-  Ar!'i?Pia'  E  uell  Invenzione  I 
tante  in  A,  Op.  162                          (2-12"  discs) 

6.  SONS  OF  BACH:  C.P.E.  1'  BRAHMS:  Clarinet  Quintet  ' 
Bach:  Sinfonia  in  C;  J.C.Bach-  »»  B  x.™«ici.  - 
SinfoniasiiiB  Flat  and  D;W.F.  20.  HAYDN:  Seven  Last  WnrrU  1 

7   TCHMKOV^'v5  ^"°r  of  Christ    ^Ve"  LaSt  W°rd3  I 

7-  No:"  inIK0F^atKY:  °Uartet  21    f™™™*™  '  Concer- 

8.  MOZART:  The  Complete  (6)  22   P mhv?,""^*  S™6 
String  Quintets  (3-12"  discs)  «"UKCELL:   tantasias  in  4 

9.  BRAHMS  Violin  Sonata  No.  „ 
J"1  **;  Cello  Sonata  No.  1  in  23.  MOZART:  Complete  Piano  I 
b  Minor  Trios  (2-12"  discs)  , 

10.  DEBUSSY:  Quartet   in   G:  24.  SCHUMANN:  Piano  Quintet 
Sonata  for  Flute.  Viola  ana!  in  15  Flat;  Quartet  in  A 


Rush  me  FREE,  the  long-playing  Cham 
ber  Program  described  above, 
(check  one) 

□  Italian  Masters        □  Mozart 

□  Schubert 

—  mine  to  keep  absolutely  free,  without 
any  obligation. 

I  hove  crossed  out  at  the  right  the 
Chamber  Works  I  already  bwn.  I  need 
do  nothing  more  to  enjoy  the  others  in 
my  home  for  Free  Audition,  delivered 
without  charge  (approximately  two 
331/3  R.P.M.  discs  a  month). 

I  am  not  obligated  to  buy  another 
recording  ever!  I  may  try  all  Society 
releases  for  5  days,  and  will  be  billed 
only  for  those  I  keep  at  the  low  member- 
ship prices  shown  below  (plus  a  few 
cents  shipping)  a  saving  of  over  50%.  I 
may  return  any  disc  and  pay  nothing.  I 
may  cancel  my  Trial  Membership  at  any 
time.  The  FREE  GIFT  Program  is  mine 
to  keep  in  any  case. 


  .„.   .  v  to  ana  'ii ;  vuartet  in  A 

Harp;  Sonata  for  Violin  and  25.  BACH:  4  Sonatas  for  Violin. 
II    HANmvi              ,       „.  Cello  and  Harpsichord 

M^,DEL:  C°'"r>lete  Water  26.  BARTOK:  Quartet  No.  4; 

12.  BEETHOVEN:  Complete  27   cORELlT-^0-  \-  ^  • 
f2a?2^discsy  "tn"g  QuartCt9  Op^No  ,Crf&^GrOSS'' 


Nome. . 
Address. 
City.... 


.  .Zone  Stofe  

©  1956  CHS,  INC.,  N.  Y. 


13-  *V  SCARLATTI:  Sinfonias 
Nos.  4  and  5;  Concerti  Grossi 
Nos.  1  and  3 

14.  MOZART:  3  Salsburg  Sere- 
nades 

15.  HINDEMITH:  4  Sonatas  for 
Trumpet  and  Piano;  Viola  and 
I  lano;  Clarinet  and  Piano; 
Bassoon  and  Piano 


MEMBERSHIP  PRICES 

1  disc  set  (appr.  1  hour)  $2.95 

2  disc  set  (appr.  2  hours)  $5.90 

3  disc  set  (appr.  3  hours)  $7.95 


"PEOPLE'S  CAPITALISM"  AT  WORK.  Philip  D.  Reed  (left), 
Board  Chairman  of  General  Electric,  and  Ralph  J.  Cordiner, 


President,  face  the  largest  meeting  of  share  owners  ever  assemj 
bled— nearly  4,000  General  Electric  share  owners  who  attended 


PEOPLE'S  CAPITALISM- 


Around  the  world,  the  term  "capitalism"  has  been  ap- 
plied to  economic  systems  which  bear  little  resemblance 
to  each  other. 

Our  American  brand  of  capitalism  is  distinctive  and 
unusually  successful  because  it  is  a  "people's  capital- 
ism": all  the  people  share  in  its  responsibilities  and 
benefits^  As  we  see  it,  these  are  its  distinguishing 
characteristics. 

1 .  We  in  America  believe  in  providing  opportunities  for 
each  individual  to  develop  himself  to  his  maximum  potential. 

2.  We  in  America  believe  in  high  volume,  and  prices  within 
the  economic  reach  of  all — not  low  volume,  and  prices  only 
a  few  can  pay. 

3.  We  in  America  believe  in  high  wages,  high  productivity 
and  high  purchasing  power.  They  must  occur  together.  One- 
without  the  others  defeats  its  own  ends,  but  together  they 


spell  dynamic  growth  and  progress. 

4.  We  in  America  believe  in  innovation  and  in  scrapping 
the  obsolete.  By  reinvesting  earnings  in  research  and  in  new 
production  facilities,  American  business  is  creating  more 
jobs,  better  products  and  high  living  standards  for  everyone 

5.  We  in  America  believe  in  consumer  credit,  and  have 
developed  and  used  installment  sales  techniques  to  a  degree 
unparalleled  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Without  it  our  eco 
nomic  indices  would  be  at  a  fraction  of  their  present  level 
and  new  industries  like  television  would  still  be  in  then 
infancy. 

6.  We  in  America  believe  in  leisure  for  our  people  througl 
a  comparatively  short  and  highly  productive  work  week 
And  the  very  fact  of  extensive  leisure  has  produced  grea 
new  industries  which  provide  means  for  entertainment,  fo 
cultural  pursuits,  for  sports  of  all  kinds  and  for  the  do-il 
yourself  enthusiasts. 


this  year's  Annual  Meeting.  The  Company  now  has  358,000  48  states.  More  than  half  of  them  are  women;  50,000  are  em- 
owners  of  record,  including  people  from  all  walks  of  life,  all       ployees,  and  another  65,000  employees  are  becoming  owners. 


what  makes  it  work  fo 


r 


you 


7.  We  in  America  believe  in  broad  share  ownership  of 
American  business.  Millions  of  American  families  now  par- 
ticipate directly  in  the  risks  and  rewards  of  businesses  as 
share  owners;  and  almost  everyone  indirectly  owns  shares 
through  insurance  policies,  savings  banks,  pension  plans, 
mutual  funds,  trust  accounts  or  other  investments. 

8.  And  finally,  we  in  America  believe  deeply  in  competition 
versus  the  cartel.  Competition  is  the  spark  plug  of  our  econ- 
omy. It  keeps  us  endlessly,  urgently  searching  and  research- 
ing for  new  and  better  products,  more  efficient  methods  of 


production  and  improved  marketing  techniques. 

As  we  see  it,  the  more  the  principles  of  America's  dis- 
tinctive brand  of  capitalism  become  known  and  under- 
stood, the  more  certain  everyone  can  be  of  continued 
progress  —  progress  which  is  shared  by  consumers,  em- 
ployees, share  owners,  all  businesses  — large  and  small, 
and  the  nation. 


For  your  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  General  Electric 
Share  Owners,  write  us  at  Department  2L-119,  Schenectady,  N.  Y* 


Progress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


PERS  ON  Ah  and  oth 


envise 


X  Plus  Nine 

NINE  years  ago  last  month 
the  scholarly  journal  Foreign 
Affairs  brought  out  an  article  signed 
only  by  "X"  that  came  to  be  recog- 
nized— and  later  widely  attacked- 
as  a  guide  to  official  American  think- 
ing  "about  Russia.   It  was  shortly 


understood  that  X  was  George  F. 
Kennan,    then    the    State  Depart- 
ment's top  policy  planner  on  world 
affairs.  Mr.  Kennan— who  was  later 
U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Moscow  and 
who  had  previously  served  under 
Presidents  Hoover,  Roosevelt,  and 
Truman  in  increasingly  important 
foreign    posts-advanced    in  that 
article  the  so-called  Theory  of  Con- 
tainment. In  his  words,  the  main  ele- 
ments of  our  policy  should  be  a 
"long-term,  patient  but  firm  and 
vigilant  containment  of  Russian  ex- 
pansive tendencies  .  .  ."  designed  "to 
confront    the    Russians    with  un- 
alterable counter-force  at  every  point 
where  they  show  signs  of  encroach- 
ing upon  the  interests  of  a  peaceful 
and  stable  world." 

Not  only  was  Mr.  Kennan's  analy- 
sis taken  as  descriptive  of  American 
aims  and  methods;  it  also  provided 
the  Republican  party  with  one  of  its 
chief  campaign  targets  in  1952. 

Mr.  Kennan's  new  article,  "Over- 
due Changes  in  Our  Foreign  Policy," 
in  this  issue  of  Harper's  (p.  27)  was 
developed  from  a  speech  he  made 
in   May  this  year  to  the  World 
Affairs  Council  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia in  San  Francisco.  He  speaks 
now  without  official  or  party  attach- 
ment-and  even,  he  says,  apart  from 
his  present  scholarly  occupation  at 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at 
Princeton,  where  he  is  working  on  a 
new   book,   Soviet-American  Rela- 
tions, 1917-20.    The  first  volume, 
'Russia   Leaves   the   War,  will  be 
issued  by  the  Princeton  University 
Press  on  August  27. 

In  view  of  the  drastic  changes  in 
the  Communist  world  since  Mr. 
Kennan  wrote  as  X  in  1947,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  he  accurately 
predicted  the  broad  outline  of  what 
has  happened. 


"It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to 
say,"  he  wrote,  "that  American  be- 
havior unassisted  and  alone  could 
exercise  a  power  of  life  and  death 
over  the  Communist  movement  and 
bring  about  the  early  fall  of  Soviet 
power  in  Russia.  But  the  United 
States  has  it  in  its  power  to  increase 
enormously  the  strains  under  which 
Soviet  policy  must  operate,  to  force 
upon   the   Kremlin   a   far  greater 
degree  of  moderation  and  circum- 
spection than  it  has  had  to  observe 
in  recent  years,   and   to  promote 
tendencies  which  must  eventually 
find    their    outlet    in    either  the 
break-up  or  the  gradual  mellowing 
of  Soviet  powers  For  no  mystical, 
Messianic  movement— and  particu- 
larly not  that  of  the  Kremlin-can 
face  frustration  indefinitely  without 
eventually  adjusting  itself  in  one 
way  or  another  to  the  logic  of  that 
state  of  affairs." 


.  .  .  An  editorial  note  in  the  Novem- 
ber 1955  issue  of  Community,  "An 
International    Quarterly  Journal" 
published    in    Colombo,  Ceylon, 
sounds  a  challenge  not  often  heard 
in   the   days   of  audience-reaction 
ratings  and  mass  communications: 
"Just  by  the  way,  a  word  to  critics 
who  want  to  know  why  we  do  not 
write  down  to  the  public:  The  read- 
ing public  are  not  congenitally  lazy, 
ignorant,  and  narrow-minded.  If  we 
assume  that,  we  are  playing  the  game 
by    which    commercial  publishers 
fleece  the  public.  Community  is  a 
serious  journal  which  any  intelli- 
gent person  can  read,  provided  he 
takes   the   trouble.   Its  purpose  is 
furtherance   of   truth   and  under- 
standing (of  peoples,  of  moral  facts, 
of  works  of  genius,  of  oneself!),  the 
providing  of  opportunities  of  free 
debate  and  for  the  publication  of 
original  thinking  We  could  pro- 
duce a  popular,  or  conventional,  or 
academic  journal.  But  what  for?" 

Edited  by  C.  R.  Hensman,  Com- 
munity is  one  of  those  struggling, 
earnest,  vibrant  young  enterprises 
that  come  and  go  in  the  publishing 
field  the  world  over.  It  shocks  our 


Western  provincialism  to  read  in  it 
pieces  which  could  well  have  ap- 
peared in  Partisan  Review  or  the 
New  Statesman  or  the  Prairie 
Schooner.  In  its  unadorned  pages, 
Colombo,  Ceylon,  looks  like  a  cross- 
roads of  the  culture  of  East  and 
West. 

Most  of  the  contributors  are  un- 
known in  the  United  States;  many 
are  anonymous.  One  J.  Mamoulkis, 
appearing  in  the  July  1955  issue  as 
the  author  of  a  purported  journal 
of  a  timber  merchant  in  Iran,  has' 
something  so  striking  to  say  to  Amer- 
icans about  their  much  harried  Point 
Four  program  that  Harper's  pub- 
lishes it  in  this  issue  under  the  title, 
"5,000    Years    Older   Than  Santaj 
Claus"  (p.  34). 

From  Mr.  Hensman,  the  editor  ol 
Community,  we  have  learned  thai 
"Mamoulkis"  is  the  pen  name  of  3 
young  Swiss,  Nicolas  Bouvier,  who 
stayed  in  Ceylon  for  a  time  during! 
a  three-year  trip  he  is  making  around 
the  world.  We  later  reached  Mr. 
Bouvier  in  Japan,  where  he  is  no\« 
writing  for  magazines  and  keeping 
an  eye  out  for  a  way  to  work  hip 
passage  to  the  United  States.  He  isi 
27,  a  law  and  history  graduate  of 
Geneva  University,  and  he  has 
learned  English  from  Pakistani 
truck-drivers,  Indian  station  masters., 
and  Anglican  missionaries  whom  he 
met  on  his  way. 


.  "Won't  Somebody  Tolerate 
Me?"  (p.  36)  is  Elinor  Gouldint 
Smith's  personal  interpretation  o' 
freedom  of  thought  and  her  firs, 
serious  essay  to  be  published.  Bon 
in  New  York,  she  lives  in  the  sub 
urbs,  is  married  to  Robert  Pau 
Smith,  a  writer,  and  has  two  son; 
Mrs.  Smith's  other  writings  hav 
been  humorous,  and  her  first  book-j 
to  be  published  this  fall— will  I 
The  Complete  Book  of  Absolute^ 
Perfect  Housekeeping. 

.  .  .  Growing  up  on  the  Phil, 
delphia  Main  Line  and  graduath 
from  Vassar  College  did  not  prepaj 
Cvnthia  Flannery  Stine  for  the  vie 
situdes  of  her  "Private  War  with  E 
Barnes"  (p.  40);  but  undeniably  th, 
rugged  job  put  her  in  trim  for  a  vej 
active  career  later  on. 

Mrs.  Stine  got  married,  she  te 
us,  during  her  third  summer  at  t 
Barnes  Foundation  while  Dr.  Ban 
Asa.  in  Europe.  After  she  left  m 
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{tiring  her  two  children's  early 
iars,  she  wrote  articles  Eor  Baby 
Falk  and  Two  to  Six.  When  her 
athei  died  she  plunged  for  three 
cats  into  the  field  <>l  construction 
n  oriier  to  complete  some  large  in- 
ustrial  buildings  which  he  had 
Carted.  After  that  initiation,  she 
canned  to  writing,  and  she  has  had 
nicies  in  Reader's  Digest  and  other 
laga/ines  and  newspapers. 

.  .  A  child  at  fifteen  is  likely  to 
e— according  to  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell 
restless,  dissatisfied,  apathetic:  at 
ixteen  he  turns  sweet  again.  But 
i  the  mysterious  byways  of  our  cul- 
ire— which  may  be  as  close  to  you 
the  house  next  door— an  untold 
umber  of  youths  wind  up  on  the 
ooks  as  so-called  juvenile  delin- 
yfients.  In  "What  Nobody  Knows 
bout  Juvenile  Delinquency"  (p. 
7),  Ruth  Doyle  challenges  the  ex- 
cits  on  why  the  problem  seems  to 
e  growing  in  the  1950s. 
Mrs.  Doyle  is  the  wife  of  a 
ladison,  Wisconsin,  attorney,  and 
le  mother  of  four  children.  She 
rves  on  the  Madison  Mayor's  Com- 
ittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
i  various  Dane  County  committees 
i  health,  child  guidance,  and  wel- 
re.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Wis- 
flisin  legislature  from  1949  to  1953. 

A  sculptor  who  works  success- 
tl ly  in  granite,  marble,  and  hard- 
bods  sometimes,  it  seems,  wants  to 
(ork  with  Avoids.  Eaton  G.  Davis 
ves  in  Vermont  because  it  is  a 
ulptor's  paradise  and  writes  occa- 
onal  stories.  His  third  in  Harper's 
"Bridgeport  Lullaby"  (p.  51). 

.  .  The  vicious  big-city  boss  exem- 
ified  by  that  nineteenth-century 
gue,  William  Marcy  Tweed,  is 
;ad  and  gone.  Even  in  the  genial 
odern  model  of  Frank  Skeffington, 
mo  of  The  Last  Hurrah,  he  is  only 
ghost.  For,  as  Frank  Hawkins 
>ints  out  in  his  article  on  Mayor 
wrence  of  Pittsburgh  (p.  55),  a 
ccessful  city  boss  today  has  to  win 
ajority  support  among  the  rank- 
^ id-file  and  co-operate  with  civic 
"tterment  forces  as  well.  Graft  and 
itronage  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
ople  will  not  sustain  him  now. 
Mr.  Hawkins  is  a  Georgia-born 
iwspaperman  who  came  to  Pitts- 
I  ugh  from  the   Atlanta  Journal 
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These  shoes  belong  to  i 

Marisa  Borragine 

They  tell  the  story  of  her 
life.  Eight  years  old,  the 
eldest  of  four,  she  knows 
only  unappeased  hunger, 
eold  and  deprivation.  She 
lives  with  her  family  in 
Carchitti,  a  depressed, 
God-forgotten  area  near 
Rome.  Her  parents,  once 
full  of  high  hopes  for  their 
children,  cannot  provide 
even  the  barest  essentials. 
Unemployment  is  high 
and  work  sporadic  for  the 
father.  The  mother  is  ill. 
Bed  is  the  floor  where 
corn-husks  are  thrown  at 
night.  There  is  no  table  at 
which  to  eat  .  .  .  when  there  is  food  .  .  .  and  shelter  may  now  be 
denied  them  for  they  are  to  be  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent. 
Marisa  never  owned  a  toy  .  .  .  she  wants  to  sew,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  sew  ...  no  thread,  no  needles,  scissors  or  cloth.  Poor  beyond 
belief,  with  no  hope  in  their  hearts,  they  are  torn  with  anguish  for 
their  children  who  live  in  deepest  misery.  Help  to  this  family  means 
hope  instead  of  despair  ...  a  chance  to  live  ...  a  bulwark  against 
negative  indoctrination.  Won't  you  help  a  child  like  Marisa  and  her 
weary  parents?  They  can  only  look  to  you. 


You  alone,  or  as  a  member  of  a  group, 
can  help  these  children  by  becoming  a 
Foster  Parent.  You  will  be  sent  the  case 
history  and  photographs  of  "your"  child 
upon  receipt  of  application  with  initial 
payment.  "Your"  child  is  told  that  you 
are  his  or  her  Foster  Parent.  All  corre- 
spondence is  through  our  office,  and  is 
translated  and  encouraged.  We  do  no 
mass  relief.  Each  child,  treated  as  an  in- 
dividual, receives  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
education  and  medical  care  according  to 
his  or  her  needs. 


Plan  is  a  non-political,  non-profit,  non- 
sectarian,  government-approved,  indepen- 
dent relief  organization,  helping  chil- 
dren, wherever  the  need,  in  England, 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  -Holland,  Greece, 
Western  Germany  and  Korea,  and  is  reg- 
istered under  No.  VFA  019  with  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
is  filed  with  the  National  Information 
Bureau.  Your  help  is  vital  to  a  child 
struggling  for  life.  Won't  you  let  some 
child  love  you? 

©  1956  FPP,  INC. 


Tteier  Patents' ?£o».  u*. 

43  WEST  61st  STREET,  NEW  YORK  23,  N.  Y. 


PARTIAL  LIST 
OF  SPONSORS 
AND  FOSTER  PARENTS 

Arturo  Toscanlni 
Mary  Plckford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  VV.  Sarnoff 
Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes 
Jean  Tennyson 
Helen  Hayes 
Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk 
Edward  R.  Murrow 
Blng  Crosby 
K.  C.  Glfford 
Gov.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Kohler 
Charles  R.  Hook 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cameron  Swayze 

Founded  1937 


FOSTER  PARENTS'  PLAN,  INC.  H  8-56 

43  W.  61st  St.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada:  P.  O.  Box  65,  Sta.  B.,  Montreal,  Que. 

A.  I  wish  to  become  a  Foster  Parent  of  a  needy  child  for  one  year.  If 

possible,  sex    I  will  pay  $15  a  month  for  one  year 

($1  80).  Payment  will  be  made  monthly  (  ),  quarterly  (  ),  semi- 
annually (      ),  yearly  (      ).  I  enclose  herewith  my  first  payment 

*$  

B.  I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child,  but  I  would  like  to  help  a  child  by  contrib- 
uting $  
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early  in  1945,  the  week  before  David 
Lawrence  became  Mayor  and  just 
about  the  time  when  Pittsburgh's 
rebuilding  program  got  under  way. 
He  is  editor  of  the  Post-Gazette's 
editorial  page. 

.  .  .  Churchill's     Lady    was  Mrs. 
Winston  Churchill  when  the  events 
described  in  "F.D.R.,  Lady  Church- 
I  ill,  and  the  Brussels  Sprouts"  (p. 
!  62)  occurred.  Mrs.  Kermit  Roosevelt, 
j  who  narrates  the  anecdote  told  by 
her  distant  cousin-by-marriage,  the 
President,  is  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
Willard,  the  first  American  Ambas- 
|  sador  to  Spain,  and  the  widow  of 
I  President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  sec- 
ond son,  Kermit— who  fought  in  two 
world  Avars  even  before  the  United 
States  entered. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  collected  the  Brus- 
sels Sprouts  receipts  and  presented 
them  this  spring,  Asith  the  story,  to 
Lady  Churchill  in  a  privately  printed 
volume. 

And-by  the  way— when  the  Prime 
Minister  retired  in  April  1955,  he 
and  Lady  Churchill  entertained 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  a  gala  farewell 
dinner  with  the  following  menu: 
turtle  soup,  fresh  salmon,  saddle  of 
lamb  with  Brussels  Sprouts  and  po- 
tato croquettes,  fresh  peaches  and 
cream,  coffee  and  liqueurs. 

.  .  .  Television  has  been  slugging 
the  pugilist's  profession,  blurring  the 
delicate  distinctions  between  bruiser! 
and  boxers,  and  removing  the  ro\vH 
judgments  of  the  crowd  from  th< 
arena  to  the  home  or  corner  bar 
How  all  this  has  affected  the  figh 
business  is  analyzed  (p.  65)  h 
Charles  Einstein,  free-lance  sport 
writer  and  novelist.  Mr.  Einsteii 
has  recently  completed  work  on  a 
anthology  of  baseball  stories  whl 
Simon  &  Schuster  will  bring  out  § 
the  fall.  He  was  collaborator  wit 
Willie  Mays  on  the  latter's  autob 
ography,  and  one  of  his  novels,  Th 
Bloody  Spur,  was  made  into  tl 
movie  "While  the  City  Sleeps." 


Name... 
Address 
City  


 Zone  State  ~  

ate    Contributions  are  deductible  from  Income  Tax 


J 


.  .  .  When  you  go  to  buy  a  car  t 
day,  the  salesman  who  offers  yc 
those  irresistible  inducements  is  n« 
the  brash  and  confident  man  he  use 
to  be.  According  to  facts  reported  \ 
Hubert  W.  Kelley,  Jr.,  in  "Mutii 
of  the  Car  Dealers"  (p.  69),  the  m; 
v  ho  pressures  you  is  carrying  a  lo. 
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of  troubles  himself.  He  has  gone— 
l>\  invitation— to  Congress  for  re- 
dress mid  h.is  opened  the  automotive 
industry  to  public  investigation. 

Mi.  Kelle)  is  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent w  ho  specializes  in  cover- 
ing stoi  ics  for  a  number  oi  trade  and 
business  publications.  His  prize- 
winning  study  called  Disaster  Re- 
housing was  published  by  tin  Urban 
Land  Institute. 

.  .  .  "The  Rock  Climb"  (p.  76)  is 
the  first  published  story  by  Don 
Moser,  a  twenty-three-year-old  Army 
veteran  who  is  now  in  his  senior 
year  at  Ohio  University.  He  calls 
himself  a  rabid  amateur  naturalist 
and,. has  done  summer  jobs  for  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory and  the  V.  S.  Forest  Service. 
This  summer  he  is  a  seasonal  ranger 
in  Olympic  National  Park. 

.  .  Gerald  W.  Johnson,  Baltimore 
newspaperman,  prominent  defender 
of  civil  liberties,  and  author  of  many 
books,  takes  over  as  critic  of  "The 
New  books"  (p.  85)  this  month  while 
Paul  Pickrel  is  on  vacation. 


COMING     NEXT  MONTH 

It  is  very  difficult  these  days  to 
find  an  article  on  John  Foster  Dulles 
that  is  neither  a  blurb  nor  an  out- 
and-out  attack.  Pew  people  who 
know  him  at  all  view  our  Secretary 
ol  State  dispassionately.  But  Joseph 
C.  Harsch's  portrait  of  "A  Very  Com- 
pile ated  Man"  paints  a  many-sided 
picture— and  leaves  the  reader  to 
reach  his  own  conclusions. 

An  obscure  Alabama  truck  driver, 
whose  vehicle  was  taken  over  when 
he  failed  to  meet  a  single  payment, 
has  started  a  light  against  high  in- 
terest rates  that  could  eventually 
save  money  for  millions  of  install- 
ment-plan buyers.  Ruth  and  Edward 
Brecher  tell  his  story. 

In  a  mood  that  may  recall  her 
xjpular  "Lady  Mondegreen,"  Sylvia 
Wright  discusses  the  settings  of  some 
well-known  novels— as  she  personally 
;ees  them. 

We  often  speak  of  the  "scientific 
fnethod"— but  since  all  scientists  are 
iot  alike,  the  methods  they  use  are 
'hot  alike  either.  Physicist  John 
Kader  Platt  takes  up  the  unexpect- 
edly important  matter  of  "Style  in 
Science." 


For  information,  suggestions,  and  catalogs  write: 
Mrs.  tewis  D.  Bement,  49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York  City 


BOYS'  —  NEW  ENGLAND 


THE  KECTOUY SCHOOL 

at  Pomfrt't,  Connecticut,  lias  grades  :»  through  !i 
ll   was  Founded  in   1920  the  definite  purpose  ol 

providing  a  school  where  simplicity,  refinement,  and 
intelligent   care   for   younger   boys   might   be  combined 

with  thorough  training  I  condarj  school.  In  addition 

to  lli.-  academic  courses,  instruction  in  art,  crafts,  pho 
tography,  and  music  are  offered.  \l,»,  remedial  tutoring 
i-  available  lot  all  who  need  it.  I  lie  school  ha:  facili 
lies  fur  all  sports.  Limited  number  of  vacancies  for 
September,  1956. 

JOHN  B.  BIGKLOW,  Headrnauei 


MEN'S  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


MltFORD 


(  ollcito  preparatory  school  for  hovs   Famous  for  its  leaeli 
lng  since  liUfi.  Grades*  12.  Yen  small  classes  derefon  cood 
Btudj   habits.   Optional  acceleration  for  mature  students 
completes  1%  years'  In  12  mos.  Fall  term  starts  Sept.  2Hth. 
William  D.  Pearson.  Headmaster,  Milforn  7.  Connecticut 


THE  FIRESIDE  SCHOOt 


„i,""-v  '■',!,:•  Th0£0U6h  academic  training  In  friendly  atmos- 
phere „,,  ion  acre  jfew  England  far,,,.  tUgh  record  of  achieve^ 
merit.  Individual  program.  Activities  of  home,  classroom 
outdoors  combine  to  develop  heaiU,.  scholarship,  character. 
L.  V.  Iiilna.  Ed. M ..  &.  Mrs.  Tulpa.  Box  H.  Plainfteld.  Conn! 


NICHOLS 

JUNIOR 

COLLEGE 

FOR  MEN 

Dudley  2,  Mass. 
James  t.  Conrad, 
Pres. 


Business  Administration 
and  Executive  Training 

Conservation  and  Forestry 
Courses.  1500-acre  campus.  An 
investment  in  Education.  Degree 
granting.  International  clien- 
tele. Small  classes.  Unexcelled 
location.  Modern  dormitories. 
All  sports. 

Opportunity  for  Military  Train- 
ing  with  E.R.C.  unit  on  campus. 


BOYS'  SCHOOL  -  CANADA 


ST.  ANDREW'S  COLLEGE 

Excellent  preparation  ror  College,  Grades  5-13  Bov« 
read! y  admitted  to  best  American  Crjllegei  Founded  18OT 

funmWrSi^rthoSj  Toro,,t0'  22°  attractive  buildings' 

rull  program.  220  boys.  Write  for  Prospectus  and  Views: 

Dr.  K.  G.  B.  Ketchum.  Hd..  St.  Andrew's.  Aurora,  Ontario 


HATCH  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

TimosaUim  program  since  1926.  Classes  of  1  to  4  boys 
•turtle  the  Individual  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  mass  edu- 
cation Progress  geared  to  individual  abilities  and  ambi- 
tioii.  College  candidates  save  a  year. 

Lloyd   Harvey  Hatch.   Headmaster.  Newport,  Rhode  Island 


MOSES  BROWN 


BOYS'  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 


MANLIUS 


founded  I860.  For  boys.  Accredited.  Grades  7-12  Com- 
plete college  preparation.  ROTC.  Highest  U  S  Arm v  ratine. 
ulT^50  yrs'  K?*-*™  camPus-  Remedial  reading  Vpor  s8 
Hand,  bummer  Session.  Tutorial  assistance.  Catalog 

Robert  D.  Weekes,  The  Manllus  School,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


r..;.,L,      .     .c  °»  d,e^lc»te,d  10     '  Quaker  way  In  human  !  Founded  1907 
wlations.  Every  effort  to  help  the  Individual  find  and  de- 
jelop  his  own  bes    capacities.  Preparation  for  college  in 
small  classes.  Sports  for  all;  varied  student  activities" 
G.  C   St.  John,  Jr..  Head.  275  Hope  St.,  Providence.  R.  I. 


RIVERDALE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


MONSON  ACADEMY 


John  H.  Jones.  Headmaster, 

Box  M.  Riverdale-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  C. 


DWIGHT  DAY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 


it  ,H    n  College  preparatory,   grades  G-12.   Accred-  j    ,  Est.  1880.  Thorough,  individualized  preparation  In  small 

Lin,-.  t'i":lur  .,0         '•<»•»•   Football,   soccer,   riflery,    classes,  for  ALL  Colleges,  College  Bd  .  Engineering  Armv 

n        i  iT'p'i  T,11S'i  l'U,""r-v   """"»»•    New   da,  -     Navy   Air  Corp,.  Marilin'ie.  Remedial"  readit  g  Sotfnd I  sue-' 

room  bldg.  Photography.  Glee  Club,  Kate  $1350.  Catalog,  ressful  methods.  7th-12th  Grades.  Gym.  Ask: for  Catalogue  14 
George    M.    Rogers.    Headmaster.    Mo.ison.    Massachusetts     Winton  L.  Miller.  Jr.  Head  Master,  402  E.  67  St.  New  York 


CHAUNCY  HALL  SCHOOL 

For  boys.  Specialized  preparation  for  M.I.T  and  other 
engineering  schools  and  for  colleges  of  liberal  arts  Individ- 
ual attention  through  unique  "checking"  system.' Past  en- 
rollment 40  states.  48  countries.  Fall  term  Oct.  1.  Catalog 
R.  D.  Farnswcrth.  Prin.,  537  Boylston  St.,  Boston  16.  Mass. 


BOYS'  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 


BORDENTOWN  MILITARY 

Fully  accredited.  College  preparatory.  Busi- 
ness, genera!  courses.  Aviation.  ROTC  Boys 
taught  how  to  study;  small  classes;  remedial 
reading.  All  spurt,.  Junior  school.  75th  year 
Bummer  sc.-, ion.  Write  tor  Catalog. 
Registrar.  Box  258.  Bordentown,  New  Jersey 


BLAIR  ACADEMY 


P.re8b>teria»  school  with  an  established  reputation 
for  college  preparation.  Near  Delaware  Water  Gap  Wide 
choice  of  sports  and  activities.  Lower  School  Includes  7th 
and  8th  grades.  109th  year  opens  September  "£iuae'  'tn 
James  Howard.  Headmaster.  Box  80,  Blairstown,  New  Jersey 


PEDDIE 

..  College  preparatory.  Grades  6-12.  Endowed:  fully  accred- 
ited. Guidance;  remedial  reading;  public  speaking  required 
All  sports,  golf,  swimming.  Junior  School  -  separate  dim,, 
-80  ai  res,  hummer  session.  91st  year.  Catalog  on  reuuest. 
Dr.  CO.  Morong,  Headm.,  Box  8-B,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Si.  BERNARD'S  SCHOOL 

Episcopal  school  for  boys,  grades  7-12  stressing  college 
preparatmn    Accredited    300-a.cre  campus  40  miles  from 

siudv  Kid,,  L  n-H S'  W?rk  and  farm  Dr°er<««.  Supervised 
studj.   Hiding.   Riflery.  team  sports,  clubs.  Catalog. 

D.  R.  Williams.  Headmaster.  Gladstone  5,  New  Jersey 


CROYDON  HALL 

*In°n  b°,yS-  Gra^s  3  tnroueh  12-  Sound  college  preparation. 
Small  classes.  Strong  remedial  education  program  bdf 
got  Fbdd  ,'rTn,a4d-  testta*inTeam  sports.  Riding,  tennis, 
goir.  Field  trips.  4o  acres.  40  miles  from  N.Y.C.  Catalog. 

Dr.  John  C.  Carr,  Pres..  Atlantic  Highlands.  New  Jersey 


ADMIRAL  FARRAGUT  ACADEMY 

Fully  accredited  college  preparatory.  Toms  River,  N  J.: 

SL&^&.mS'  Fl0^da-  NavaI  tra»«l"K-  Separate  Junto 
si  hoots  Testing,  guidance  for  college  and  career.  Sports, 
boats,  bands.  Approved  summer  school  and  camp.  Catalog. 
Admiral  Farragpt  Academy,  Box  HZ.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


PERKIOMEN 

„IJo>'s  taught  ll0w  10  study.  Graduates  In  leading  colleges 
Homelike  atmosphere.  Grades  7-12.  Noted  for  excellence 
in  teaching  reading  techniques.  Sports  for  alL  Modern 
dorms.  Nr.  N.Y.C.  Phlla.  82nd  yr.  Summer  school.  Catalog. 

Stephen  M.  Roberts,  Headmaster,  Pennsburg,  Pennsylvania 


See  following  pages  for  more  School  and  College  Announcements. 


BOYS  —  SOUTHERN 


COED  —  WEST  COAST 


FORK  UNION 

iOur    ONE    SUBJECT    PLAN    o(  study 

£tn  Upper  School  (grades  9-12)  lias 
-^Increased  honor  roll  5(t(r  .  l)evelops 
i concentration.  Fully  accredited.  ROTC 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Indian  Springs  School 

Educates  boys  for  responsible  citizenship  and  leadership 
In  U.S.  Democracy.  Superior  preparation  for  college,  grades 
9-12.  Fully  accredited.  Exceptional  faculty.  Individual  de- 
velopment stressed.  Experiences  In  art,  music,  crafts,  dra- 
matics. Modern  buildings,  equipment.  700-acre  campus, 
private  lake,  playing  field.  Intra-mural  sports:  baseball, 
basketball,  golf,  rlflery,  etc.  15  miles  from  Birmingham. 
Est.  by  Alabama  Educational  Foundation.  Endowed.  Tui- 
tion $1600  Comprehensive  examination  and  personal  Inter- 
view pre-requisite  to  admission.  Must  apply  at  least  1  year 
In  advance.  Louis  E.  Armstrong,  Box  B,  Helena,  Alabama 


ating.  17  modern  buildings, 
*fC2  completely  equipped  gyms,  pool. 
.^Splendid  environment.  excellent 
_T*health  record.  Junior  School  (grades 
■^4-8)  has  separate  buildings,  gym. 
,J»  Housemothers.  59th  year.  For  ONE 
£SlTBJi:<  T  PLAN  booklet  and  catalog 
•ft  write: 

-ft  DrJ.CW.cl.cr.Box808.ForkUnion.Va, 


AUGUSTA  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

"The  Friendly  School."  Distinguished  ROTC  school  In 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Jr.  &  Sr.  Divisions.  Boys  8-20.  Ac- 
credited; graduates  in  leading  colleges.  All  sports— pool, 
gym.  1400  acres.  Family  owned  since  1742.  Rate  $1250. 

Catalog.  Col.  C.  S.  Roller,  Box  H.  Ft.  Defiance,  Virginia 


GRAHAM-ECKES  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Est.  1926.  Accredited.  Graduates  in  141  Colleges  —  from  -39 


GEORGIA  "'caZVJy 

Math  &  Science  Depts.,  Remedial  Reading.  Supervised 
study.  AVork  program.  Pool,  sailing,  tennis,  baseball. 

North  County  Road,  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

^^^^^B     8  miles  from  Atlanta— Winter  and  summer 
ilBi^H     school.  B.O.T.C  —  Highest  government  rating 

COEDUCATIONAL  —  SOUTHERN 

—Accredited.  Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  the  national 
academies.    Separate   Junior   School,   first   thru  seventh 
grades,   limited  to   100   boarding  cadets.  Post-graduate 
course.   Reading  Clinic,  completely  equipped  with  elec- 
tronic arparatus,  under  supervision  of  a  reading  expert. 
All  major  sports.  Required  attendance  at  gym  classes.  Indoor 
pool   Cadets  live  in  small  groups  with  teachers.  Moderate 
rates.   Write  Col.   W.   C.   Brewster,   College  Park,  Ga. 

PINE  CREST  SCHOOLS 

Ft.  Lauderdale  &  Hillsboro  Shores,  Florida.  Fully  accred- 
ited. Emphasis  college  preparation.  Coed.  Nursery.  Grades 
1-12.  Resident  &  day.  Languages.  Art,  music,  dancing. 
Sports,  pool.  Winter  visitors  may  use  own  lunik-  Catalog. 
Mrs.  M.  McMillan,  E.  Broward  Blvd.,  Ft.  Lauderdale  3.  Fla. 

BOYS'  —  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 

BLUE  RIDGE  SCHOOL 

Co-ed.  48th  year.  Grades  1  thru  12.  A  moderately  priced 
Episcopal  Church  Boarding  School,  In  the  beautiful  Blue 
Ridge  Mts.  23  miles  N.  of  Charlottesville  —  U5  miles  SW 
of  Washington.  Gymnasium,  sports.  Board  &  Tuition  $765. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Loving.  Headmaster,  Box  H,  St.  George,  Virginia 

MERCERSBURG  ACADEMY 

Graduates  outstanding  in  leading  colleges.  Boys.  Grades 
9  to  12.  Remedial  reading.  Public  speaking.  Small  classes. 
Beautiful  campuB.  Gymnasium.  Pool.  Athletics  for  all. 
Summer  School.  Established  1836.  Write  for  catalog. 

Charles  8.  Tlpperti,  Ph.D.,  Box  H,  Mercersburg.  Pa. 

SANFORD  &  SUNNY  HILLS  SCHOOLS 

Coed,  ages  3-18.   College  preparatory,   general  courses. 
Small  classes.   Art,  music,   dramatics,   building  projects. 
Sports,  including  riding.  Summer  session.  180  acre  campus. 
Accredited.       Ellen  Q.  Sawin,  Pres.:  Nancy  C.  Sawin  and 
Wm.  N.  Wlngerd.  Dirs.                 Hockessin  15,  Delaware 

SOLEBURY  SCHOOL 

College  preparatory  school  In  Bucks  Co.  for  boys  and 
girls,  grade*  6-12.  Separate  campus  for  girls.  Small  classes. 
Strong  faculty.  Broad  curriculum.  Interscholastlc  sports. 
Art,  music,  drama.  Country  campus  near  N.  T.  C.  Phila. 

William  P.  Orrlck,  Headmaster,  Box  M,  New  Hope,  Pa. 

COED  —  SOUTHWESTERN 

CARSON  LONG 

Boys'  Military  School.  Educates  the  whole  boy— physically, 
mentally,  morally.  How  to  learn,  how  to  labor,  how  to  live. 
Prepares  for  college,  life  or  business.  120th  year  of  Char- 
acter Building.  Overall  charges  $1150.00. 

Box  H,  New  Bloomfleld,  Pennsylvania 

BROWNMOOR  SCHOOL 

Coed  school  with  military  training  for  boys.  Accredited. 
Grades  1-12.  College  prep  &  general  course.  Music.  Art, 
Drama   Outdoor  sports  year  around.  Large  stable.  English 
&  Western  riding,  swimming  &  tennis.  H .  E.Graybeal.  Dir. 
Marjorie  W.  Sallie,  Headmistress.  Dept.  M,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

QUARTER  CIRCLE  V  BAR  RANCH  SCHOOL 

Coed  college  prep,  school  on  40,000  acre  cattle  ranch.  Ages 
10-18.  Sound  training  in  fundamentals.  Accredited.  High 
scholastic  standards.  Horse  for  each  student,  cattle  round- 
ups, ranch  chores,  sports,  swimming  pool.  Clear,  dry  air. 
Also  summer  camp.  Charles  M.  Orme,  Jr.,  Dir.,  Mayer,  Ariz. 

BOYS'  —  MIDDLE  WESTERN 

SHATTUCK  SCHOOL 

Accredited.  Grade.  9-12.  Balanced  educational,  religious, 
military  program.  Preparatory  or  general.  Small  classes. 
ROTC.  Sports  for  all:  gym.  pool,  armory,  golf.  Many  activ- 
ities. Episcopal.  Est.  1858.  Summer  School-Camp.  Catalog. 

Dir.  of  Admissions,  569  Shumway  Hall,  Faribault,  Minn. 

FENSTER  RANCH  SCHOOL  -  TUCSON 

Accredited  nationally  known  ranch  school  for  boys  and 
girls.  Grades  1-12.  College  prep.  Superior  facilities  and 
staff.  Riding,  swimming,  other  activities  In  warm,  dry  cli- 
mate. Also  summer  camp.  For  catalog,  write  the  director. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Fenster,  Fenster  Ranch  School,  Tucson,  Arizona 

BOYS'  —  SOUTHWESTERN 

JUDSON  SCHOOL  IN  ARIZONA 

A  ranch  school  for  100  boys  6  to  18.  In  healtliful,  warm, 
dry  climate.   Small  classes.   Accredited  to  all  colleges. 
Riding  &  Polo  Included  In  tuition.  Tennis,  swimming, 
pack  trips,  fishing,  rodeos,  rlflery,  music.  28th  yr.  Catalog. 

H.  E.  Wick  &  D.  M.  Ashley.  Scottsdale,  Arizona 

ARIZONA  SUNSHINE  SCHOOL 

For  children  ages  3  to  13  in  mild  sunny  Arizona.  Ideal  for 
asthma  &  sinusitis.  Boarding  dept.  limited  to  25.  Outdoor 
classes.    Bus   service.   Open  all  year.   Summer  program 
includes  riding,  trips,  swimming.  29th  year.  Catalog. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  M.  Hughes,  Directors,  Tucson,  Arizona 

CHADWICK  SCHOOL 

Country  Day  and  Boarding  School  on  Palos  Verdes  Pen- 
insula 25  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles.  Coeducational— grades 
1-12.  Fully  accredited.  Member  California  Association  of 
Independent  Schools.  Summer  School.  July  6— Aug.  16. 
Cmdr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  H.Chadwick,  Dirs..  Rolling  Hills,  Cal. 


COED  —  NEW  ENGLAND 


CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  of  WESTON 

Co-educational;  day  &  boarding;  grades  7-12;  college  pre- 
paratory, progressive.  Music,  art.  dramatics,  shop,  sports  & 
work  program.  Self  government  &  all  around  development 
emphasized.  100  acre  campus  10  miles  from  Boston. 

M.  Adolphus  Cheek.  Jr.,  Headmaster,  Weston  93.  Mass. 


CUSHING  ACADEMY 

81st  year.  An  endowed  New  England  school.  Moderate 
rates.  Excellent  equipment.  Small  classes.  High  standards 
of   preparation   for  college.    Full   athletic  program  with 
winter  sports.  Secretarial  studies,  art,  music,  dramatics. 
Ralph  0.  West,  Hdm.,  Box  47.  Ashburnham,  Mass. 


BUXTON  SCHOOL 

Four  year  college  preparatory  school  where  boys  and  girls 
learn  to  know  themselves  and  understand  others.  Advanced 
training  for  talented  students  in  drama,  creative  writing, 
music  and  art.  Country  living.  Sports.  Work  program. 

Ellen  Geer  Sangster.  Dir..  Box  970-M,  Williamstown,  Mats. 


CHERRY  LAWN  SCHOOL 

For  academic  distinction  and  personality  development. 
Coed.    Accredited.    2nd   thru    12th   grades.    College  pre- 
paratory. Small  classes.  Individual  guidance.  Study  Aids. 
Dramatics,  music,  art.  Exceptional  riding.  Sports! 

Christina  Stael.  Ph.D.,  Dir..  Box  W,  Darien,  Connecticut 


COED  —  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 


OAKWOOD 

Quaker,  coeducational  and  International.  Good  counseling 
program.  Grades  it  to  12.   Accredited  college  preparatory 
course.    Music,   clubs,   shops,   sports.   90-acre  campus  on 
Hudson.  75  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  Moderate  fee.  160th  year. 
William  M.  Clark.  Oakwood  School.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


THE  ANDERSON  SCHOOL 

Year-round  Regents  accred..  coed,  college  preparation 
Grades  2  to  12  &  2  yr.  post-grad.  Expert  guidance  staff 
Resident  Psychiatrist  &  Psychologist.  Individualized  classes 
Activity  program  stressed.  235 acres.  Enroll  any  time.  Catalog. 

L.  M.  Gage,  M.A.,  Hdm.,  Staatsburgh-on- H udson,  N.  Y, 


FORNACHON  HALL 

Boarding  &  Day.  Boys  4-8.  Girls  4-12.  Happy,  healthy 
home  life.  Thorough  academic  instruction.  Individual  train- 
ing and  character  forming  care.  Art,  music,  French,  hobbi 
outdoor  play    One-hour  bus  trip  from  N.T.C.  43rd  year. 
Louise  R.  Carr.  Ph.B.,B.S.,  Pd.B.,  Prin.,  Ridgewood,  N.J 


MANUMIT  SCHOOL 

Boys  and  girls  8-19  develop  Individuality  in  free  creative 
atmosphere.  College  preparatory.  Art,  drama,  music, 
sciences,  40 -acre  farm  in  Bucks  Co.  near  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Informal,  nomelike.  Sports,  riding.  Catalog 
W.M.  Fincke&J.A.  Lindlof.  Box  A,  R.F.D.2.  Bristol,  Pa 


WYOMING  SEMINARY 

Modern  endowed  coed  school.  Accredited  college  prepara- 
tion. Business,  music,  art.  Individual  help.  Scholarships. 
113th  year.  Faculty  from  81  colleges.  Drama,  sports.  New 
and  newly  furnished  fireproof  dorms.  Moderate  rate.  Catalog. 

Ralph  W.  Decker,  Ph.D.,  Box  R,  Kingston,  Pennsylvania 


COED  —  MIDDLE  WESTERN 


ELGIN  ACADEMY 

College  prep.  Coed,  grades  7-12.  Small  classes.  Strong 
faculty.  Individual  PAR  goals  through  personalized  guid- 
ance. Balanced  activities.  Sports.  Gym.  pool,  art  gallery, 
music,  drama.  Modern  dorms.  Endowed.  Established  1839. 

M.  L.  Brett,  115  Academy  Place,  Elgin,  Illinois 


For  information,  suggestions,  and  catalogs  write: 
Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Bement,  49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York  City 


GIRLS'  SCHOOL  —  CANADIAN 


GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  —  NEW  ENGLAND 


ALMA  COLLEGE 

St.  Thomas.  Canada.  Kst.  1877.  Outstanding  girls'  resi- 
dential School.  100  nil.  from  Detroit.  Cleveland,  Buffalo. 
Excellent  equipment.  .Ir.  and  Sr.  Ili^li  School.  Int.  Dec. 
Dramatics.   Art.   .Music.   Home   Ec,   Secretarial.  Catalog. 

Mrs.  Steele  Sifton.  B.Ed.,  Alma  College.  St.  Thomas,  Out. 


GIRLS'  —  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 


RIVERD ALE  COUNTRY  DAY  SCHOOL 

COLLEGE  PREPARATION  FOR  GIRLS 


Includes  Musi.',  Art,  Dramatic 
letlcs.  Affiliated  with  Rlverdale  : 


,  Dance.  Outdoor  Ath- 
chool  for  Boys. 


Jean  H.  Peters,  Admission  Officer 
RIverdale-on-Hudson,  New  York  71.     Phone  Kl  3-2800 


HEWLETT  SCHOOL 

Long  Island  School  for  Girls  G-18.  Est.  1915.  Thorough 
college  preparation.  Kalanred  general  course.  Dramatiis. 
art,  music.  Small  classes.  Complete  sports  program.  Killing. 
Country  campus.  Homelike.  Accred.  by  N  Y.  Bd.  of  Regents. 
Jeanette  M.  Sullivan,  Headmistress,  East  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


CHARLES  E.  ELLIS  SCHOOL 

Girls,  grades  5-12.  MSA  accredited.  College  preparatory, 
art,  music,  home  economics,  secretarial.  Small  classes. 
Guidance.  HtlO-acre  campus,  modern  stone  huildings,  sub- 
urban Philadelphia.  Sport-,  gym.  Est.  1910.  Catalog. 

Arnold  E.  Look,  Ph.D.,  Newtown  Square  29,  Pa. 


INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  Independent  schools  for 
lYOril   child  —  the   opportunities   for   his   specific  needs, 

ibilities,  and  aspirations,  write  for  free,  impartial  sug- 
jgest'ons  to  our  School  Information  Bureau. 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Bement.  49  E.  33rd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GIRLS'  —  MIDDLE  WESTERN 


FERRY  HALL 

Outstanding  boarding  school  for  girls,  grades  9-12.  near 
hicago   Successful  experience  preparing  for  best  colleges 

t  universities  since  1889.  Art  &  Music.  Classes  average  12. 

?ully  accredited.  New  dormitories.  Pool,  sports.  Catalog. 

ranees  G.  Wallace,  Principal.  Box  17,  Lake  Forest,  III. 


CEMPER  HALL 

Episcopal  Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Thorough  college 
reparation  &  spiritual  training.  Unusual  opportunities  in 
lusic.  Dramatics  &  Fine  Arts;  also  Ceramics.  All  sports, 
r.  School.  Beautiful  lake  shore  campus  50  mi.  from  Chicago. 

Write:  Box  HM,  Kenosha.  Wisconsin 


ALVERT  SCHOOL 


■ 


Educate  your  child  at  home.  Kindergarten— 9th  grade, 
ccredited.  Easy-to-follow  teaching  manual;  lessons,  books, 
pplies.  Guidance  by  Calvert  teachers.  Start  any  time, 
st  year.  Catalog.  Give  child's  age.  school  grade. 

Calvert  School,  78  W.  Tuscany  Rd.,  Baltimore  10,  Md. 


HOME  STUDY 


JTERIOR  DECORATION  AT  HOME 

pproved  supervised  home  study  training.  Fine  startlni 
it  for  career.  No  classes.  No  wasted  time.  Text  am 
t  kit  furnished.  Diploma  awarded.  Send  for  free  booklet 

Chicago  School  of  Interior  Decoration 
835  Diversey  Pkwy.,  Dept.  4I4C.  Chicago  14,  III. 


UALOGUES 


11  directors  of  the  schools  and  ramps  listed  on  these 
es  will  be  most  cooperative  about  sending  you  cata 
ues.  They  will  also  welcome  the  opportunity  to  meet  you 
sonally  and  to  have  you  see  their  schools  or  camps. 


OAK  GROVE 

A  Friends  School  for  Girls 

Emphasizes  Preparation  for  College  and  Gracious, 
Purposeful  Living.  Music,  Art,  Speech.  Grades 
7-12.  Recent  graduates  in  all  major  Colleges 
for  Women  and  leading  Universities.  Breadth  and 
Vitality  of  International  Faculty  and  Enrollment. 
Riding  included.  Joyous  outdoor  life.  Beautiful 
new  fireproof  Quadrangle. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Owen,  Box  120,  Vassalboro,  Me. 


MARY  A.  BURNHAM  SCHOOL 

For  girls.  Thorough  college  preparation.  Also  general 
courses.  Music  emphasized.  Art.  secretarial.  College  town 
advantages.  Riding,  Skiing.  Swimming.  All  sports.  Men- 
sendieck  method  for  posture.  National  enrollment.  79th 
year.  Gymnasium.  Summer  School.  Newport,  R.I.  Catalogs. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Emerson,  Box  43,  Northampton,  Mass. 

NORTHAMPTON  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Thirty-two  years'  experience  in  preparing  girls  for  lead- 
ing colleges.    Beautiful   12-acre  campus   overlooking  the 
Conn.  River  Valley.  Outdoor  life.  Riding.  Winter  Sports. 
8th   grade   to  college   entrance.   Principals:    Dorothy  M. 
Bement,  Sarah  B.  Whitaker,  Box  H,  Northampton,  Mass. 

ROGERS  HALL 

64  years  of  New  England  traditions.  Near  Boston.  Thor- 
ough college  preparation.   One  year  intensive  review  ror 
college.    General    course;    secretarial    training.  Excellent 
music  &  art.  All  sports,  riding.  Swimming  pool.  Catalog. 

Mrs.  Katherine  W.  MacGay.  Box  H,  Lowell,  Mass. 

LINCOLN  SCHOOL  OF  PROVIDENCE 

Advantageous  location.  Small  residence  unit.  Exceptional 
record  of  college  preparation.  Modern  equipment  and  rec- 
reational facilities.  Conservative  costs.  Auspices  of  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

Marion  S.  Cole,  Headmistress,  Box  M,  Providence,  R.  1. 

DANA  HALL  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Boarding  and  day;  enrollment  90.  Grades  7.  8  &  9.  High- 
est standards.   Complete  academic  and  cultural  program. 
Informal,   friendly  atmosphere.   Beautiful  country  campus 
hr.  Boston.  Riding,  all  sports.  (Jr.  Dept.  of  Dana  Hall). 

Mrs.  Werner  Hegemann,  Head.  Box  X,  Wellesley  81,  Mass. 

STONELEIGH-PROSPECT  HILL 

87th  yr.  Thorough  college  preparatory;  8th-12th  grades. 
General  courses.  Small  classes.  Art,  music,  dramatics.  All 
sports.  Professional  instruction  in  riding.  Skiing.  Mensen- 
dieck  for  posture.  150  acres.  Modern  fireproof  building. 

Mrs.  George  Waldo  Emerson,  Box  E,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

GIRLS'  —  SOUTHERN 


HANNAH  MORE  ACADEMY 

Girls.  Grades  7-12.  Boarding  and  day.  Accredited.  College 
preparatory.  Study  plan  "A"  for  colleges  requiring  C.E.E. 5. 
exams.  Plan  "If  for  other  colleges.  Small  classes.  Congenial 
atmosphere.  Art,  music,  riding,  sports.  Est.  1832.  Catalog. 

Catherine  0.  Coleman,  M.A.,  Headm.,  Reisterstown  4,  Md. 


SAMUEL  READY  SCHOOL 

Girls  9-18.  Accredited  preparation  for  College.  Secre- 
tarial training,  dramatics,  music,  art,  dancing.  Family  life 
emphasized.  Daily  chapel.  Sports.  Share-the-work  program. 
20-acre  campus  in  residential  district.  Est.  1887.  Catalog. 

Evangeline  Lewis,  5116  Old  Frederick  Rd.,  Baltimore  29,  Md. 


FAIRFAX  HALL 

An  old  Virginia  school  in  the  famous  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Accredited  4  years  high  school.  College  preparatory,  gen- 
eral courses.  Secretarial,  music,  art,  dramatics,  home  eco- 
nomics, interior  decoration.  Sports,  riding,  pool.  Catalog. 

Wm.  B.  Gates,  Pres.,  Box  M-568.  Park Sta.,  Waynesboro,  Va. 


COED  —  THEATRE  ARTS 


Goodman  Memorial  Theatre  School 

Of  Drama  -Ul  Institute  of  Chicago.  Acting,  Direct- 
um mania  ihK  |(.,(|i„  Television,  Scene  and  Costume 
Design.  B.F.A.  it  M.F.A.  Degrees.  Acting  Company. 
Write: 

Registrar,  Dept.  X,  Goodman  Theatre,  Chicago 


FINE  &  APPLIED  ARTS 


PRATT  INSTITUTE  -  The  Art  School 

B.S.  In  Art  Teacher  Education;  B.F.A.  in  Advertising 
Design,  Graphic  Arts  it  Illustration,  and  Interior  Design; 
Bachelor  of  Industrial  Design.  M.S.  In  Art  Education  and 
Master  of  Industrial  Design. 

Director  of  Admission*,  Brooklyn  0,  New  York 


BARTRAM  IN  FLORIDA 

For  girls.  College  preparation  of  highest  standards.  Fully 
accredited;  graduates  in  leading  colleges.  Boarding  dept. 
grades  6-12.  Extra-curricular  music,  art,  dramatics.  Pool 
and  ocean  swimming.  Trips,  dances,  outings.  Booklet. 
Olga  M.  Pratt  (Vassar),  Jacksonville  7,  Florida 


ASHLEY  HALL 

Girls,  grades  8-12.  Fully  accredited.  College  Prepara- 
tory and  general  courses.  Excellent  departments  of  music, 
art,  dramatics.  Mild  climate,  year-round  outdoor  sports; 
riding;  pool  Catalog. 

Miss  Carolino  Pardue,  Hdm.,  Box  248-H,  Charleston  15,  S.C. 


GIRLS'  —  SWITZERLAND 


LA  CHATELAINIE 

St.  Blaise,  Neuchatel.  Switzerland.  Est.  1880.  Prepara- 
tory &  Finishing  School  for  girls  13-21.  College  Board 
prep.  Languages,  nome  ec.  &  secretarial  courses.  All  sports. 
Optional  winter  &  summer  at  Gstaad.  Tours  to  Italy, 
Franco.  Also  summer  courses.  Dr.  A.  M.  Jobin,  Principal 


WOMEN'S  COLLEGE 


FINCH  COLLEGE 

Liberal  arts.  Also  unique  combination  of  liberal  arts  and 
career  courses.  Radio  and  TV,  costume  design,  merchandis- 
ing, home  ec.  business,  art,  music.  The  Upper  College, 
A.B.  &  B.S.  degrees.  The  Junior  College,  A. A,  &  A.A.S. 
degrees.  Strategic  opportunity  for  the  girl  who  changes 
her  educational  direction.  High  school  graduates,  qualified 
Junior  College  graduates.  Senior  college  transfers  accepted. 
Resident  and  non-resident.  Write  Dean  of  Admissions. 

32  East  78th  Street.  New  York  21,  New  York 


JUSTICE  WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 
DISCUSSES  THE  AMERICAN 
COURT  SYSTEM  WITH  YOU 


in  the  WORLD  BOOK  Encyclopedia 


If  a  discussion  in  your  home  should  center 
about  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  or  any  facet  of  the 
American  Judicial  System,  wouldn't  you 
welcome  the  privilege  of  having  Justice  Douglas 
provide  the  answers  for  you?  As  you  read  the 
articles  signed  by  this  noted  jurist,  you  get 
the  feeling  that  he  is  talking  with  you,  defining, 
explaining,  and  clarifying.  As  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Douglas  draws 
deeply  from  many  years  of  experience. 

Owning  the  World  Book  Encyclopedia  is  like  having 
the  privilege  of  inviting  thousands  of  authorities 
into  your  home.  Every  World  Book  article  is 
prepared  by  an  expert  in  his  field  and  written  in 
a  warm,  interesting,  and  inviting  style. 
That's  why,  year  after  year,  more  people  buy 
World  Book  than  any  other  encyclopedia. 
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More  people  buy 
World  Book  than  an 
other  encyclopedia! 


World  Book 


Encyclopedia 


Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Educational  Division,  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago  54,  Illinois 
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Z  I  N  E 


OVERDUE  CHANGES  IN 

OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY 


GEORGE  F.  KENNAN 

A  leading  authority  on  Russia — 
formerly  Ambassador  to  Moscow  and  chief 
of  policy  planning  for  the  State  Department 
— analyzes  the  changes  under  way  in 
the  Soviet  world  and  what  they  mean  to  ue. 

I S  H  O  U  L  D  like  to  make  it  plain  that 
writing  about  contemporary  problems  is  not 
at  present  my  business.  I  am  a  historian;  and 
the  field  of  my  present  inquiries  lies  nearly 
forty  years  in  the  past.  I  claim  no  special 
knowledge  or  competence  to  speak  of  the  things 
that  are  happening  in  the  world  today.  I  have 
no  more  than  a  newspaper  reader's  knowledge 
of  them;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  don't  even 
read  the  newspapers  with  the  care  I  should;  for 
I  find  it  pleasanter  and  more  profitable  to  en- 
deavor to  disentangle  the  webs  of  error  and 
necessity  in  which  our  country  found  itself 
enmeshed  four  decades  ago  than  the  ones  in 
which  it  struggles  today. 

I  should  also  like  it  understood  that  I  do  not 
have  any  thesis  to  peddle.  I  am  not  bursting 


with  any  messages  for  humanity.  I  feel  no  cer- 
tainty about  anything  in  this  great  complex 
of  international  affairs.  I  know  of  no  simple  way 
out  of  these  dilemmas.  The  thoughts  I  am  about 
to  present  flow  from  anguish  of  mind  rather 
than  from  any  brimming  conviction— from  be- 
wilderment, and  from  the  consciousness  of  much 
ignorance. 

With  this  preface,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
observations  about  the  recent  changes  and  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  Russia  and  the  bearing 
of  all  this  on  the  problems  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

1  think  we  ought  first  to  have  a  brief  look 
at*  what  these  changes  in  Russia  since  Stalin's 
death  have  amounted  to.  And  the  best  way  to 
begin  this  examination  is,  f  think,  by  noting  one 
thing  they  have  not  amounted  to. 

1  refer  here  to  what  seems  to  be  a  rather  com- 
mon impression  that  Stalin  was  a  man  of  war, 
aiming  to  launch  a  military  onslaught  against 
the  non-Communist  world,  whereas  his  successors 
are  men  of  peace.  Proceeding  from  this  assump- 
tion people  argue  that  whereas  it  was  right  for 
us,  several  years  ago,  to  orient  our  policies  exclu- 
sively to  the  danger  of  war,  we  now  no  longer 
need  do  so. 

This  is  a  great  oversimplification.  Stalin  was 
not  what  you  would  call  a  nice  man,  and  his 
intentions  toward  ourselves  were  strictly  dis- 
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honorable.  But  these  intentions,  I  am  convinced, 
did  not  include  the  determination  to  unleash  a 
third  world  war  in  the  grand  manner.  The 
image  of  a  Stalinist  Russia  poised  and  yearning 
to  attack  the  West,  and  deterred  only  by  our 
possession  of  atomic  weapons,  was  largely  a  crea- 
tion of  the  Western  imagination,  against  which 
some  of  us  who  were  familiar  with  Russian  mat- 
ters tried  in  vain,  over  the  course  of  years,  to 
make  our  voices  heard. 

In  this  respect  the  change  that  has  recently 
come  about  has  been  more  a  change  in  the 
American  interpretation  of  external  reality  than 
in  that  reality  itself. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  have  been  no 
significant  differences  between  the  outlooks  of 
Stalin  and  his  successors  in  their  bearing  on  the 
prospects  for  Avar  or  peace.  Stalin,  though  not 
desirous  of  having  another  world  war,  was 
probably  more  skeptical  than  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors of  the  possibility  of  avoiding  one.  He 
was  more  suspicious,  I  think,  of  the  Western 
powers— more  cynical  about  their  motives— more 
incredulous  of  the  possibility  of  having  any 
relationship  with  them  other  than  one  of  the 
most  embittered  and  deadly  and  dangerous  hos- 
tility. Like  all  truly  evil  people,  he  rationalized 
his  own  hatred  of  humanity  by  cherishing  the 
belief  that  the  rest  of  mankind  were  no  better 
than  himself. 

His  behavior  was  affected,  furthermore,  by 
his  extreme— and  even  pathological— jealousy  and 
concern  for  the  security  of  his  own  power.  The 
outside  world  and  a  good  portion  of  Soviet 
society  were  absorbed,  as  he  saw7  it,  in  the  desire 
to  overthrow  his  rule  and  do  away  with  him. 
He,  however,  would  out-trick  them.  He  would 
dissemble,  bide  his  time,  and  exploit  the  dif- 
ferences among  his  enemies.  In  this  way,  he 
would,  as  he  thought,  have  his  revenge  on  them 
all  in  the  end. 

In  the  face  of  these  preoccupations— which 
in  the  final  years  of  his  life  took  on  many  of  the 
aspects  of  a  full-fledged  persecution  mania- 
Stalin  was  not  prepared  to  believe  that  there 
could  be  any  point  at  which  the  interests  of 
Soviet  society  and  those  of  the  outside  world 
could  legitimately  meet.  In  his  view  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  proper  and  politically-innocent 
contact  between  peoples.  Art,  learning,  science— 
those  things  which  in  ages  past  had  been  the 
great  unifying  factors  in  the  experience  of  man- 
kind—all these  areas  of  universal  community 
were  in  Stalin's  view  only  battlefields  on  which 
were  fought  out,  with  unbelievable  duplicity  and 
hyprocrisy,  his  dark  encounters  with  the  hostile 
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forces  by  which  he  believed  himself  to  be  sur- 
rounded. 

Against  the  background  of  this  attitude,  Stalin 
contrived  to  make  of  his  own  regime  the  most 
profound  and  sinister  sort  of  conspiracy— a  con- 
spiracy not  just  against  the  outside  world  but 
also  against  the  Soviet  peoples  themselves  and, 
in  a  sense,  against  the  very  Communist  move- 
ment by  which  he  was  supported.  And  b\  the 
same  token,  he  contrived  to  communicate  to 
Russia's  relations  with  the  outside  world  a 
climate  of  tightness  and  fear  and  antagonism 
so  total  and  so  terrible  that  it  lay  for  decades, 
like  a  great  black  cloud,  over  the  face  of  inter- 
national life,  and  only  the  most  naive  and  wish- 
ful of  people  could  bring  themselves  to  hope  for 
any  lightening  of  the  atmosphere  so  long  as 
Stalin  remained  alive. 

This  was  not  a  desire  for  war.  It  was  not  an 
intention  to  attack  the  West  by  force  of  arms 
at  the  earliest  moment.  It  was  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  reckless  plans  and  military  timetables 
of  a  Hitler.  But  it  was  something  so  infinitely 
malicious— so  cruel,  so  relentless,  so  menacing— 
that  it  is  small  wonder  many  people  were  unable 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  desire  to  make  war;  small 
wonder  the  Western  world,  and  this  country  in 
particular,  responded— once  the  aftermath  of  the 
war  had  made  all  this  clear— with  urgent  meas- 
ures of  military  defense:  small  wonder  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Western  public  opinion  was 
brought  to  the  belief  that  war  was  inevitable: 
small  wonder  the  world  hovered,  for  half  a 
decade,  in  a  state  of  extreme  military  nervous- 
ness and  tension. 

THE    LENIN  TRADITION 

AR  E  Stalin's  successors  any  better?  Do  they 
not  also  entertain  this  same  deadly  hos- 
tility toward  the  outside  world?  Do  not  the 
principles  of  the  political  movement  from  which 
thev  have  sprung  render  them  just  as  dangerous, 
just  as  unreliable,  as  Stalin  himself? 

All  these  questions  could  be  correctly  answered 
with  a  simple  "no"— but  it  would  be  misleading 
to  leave  them  with  that  inadequate  answer. 

Let  us  remember,  first  of  all,  that  Stalin's  Rus- 
sia was  not  the  original  Soviet  Russia.  His  Com- 
munism was  not  Lenin's  Communism— despite 
the  superficial  similarity  of  much  of  the  ideology. 
I  have  no  wish  to  appear  as  an  apologist  for 
Lenin,  whom  I  consider  to  have  been  grievously 
wrong  in  his  ideological  convictions  and  mis- 
guided  in  the  methods  by  which  he  put  them 
into  practice;  but  I  think  I  do  him  no  more 
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than  justice  when  1  sa\  that  he  did  not  desire  to 
sec  the  triumph  of  Marxian  Socialism  take  on 
the  form  of  a  totalitarian  nightmare.  He  did 
not  wish  that  people  should  live  in  perpetual 
terror  and  misery  everywhere.  Whatever  the  ac- 
tions to  which  he  may  have  been  impelled  by 
the  necessities  of  dictatorial  power,  he  had  no 
desire  to  suppress  Russian  cultural  life,  and  he 
suppressed— in  truth— very  little  of  it.  In  par- 
ticular, he  did  not  believe  that  the  struggle  for 
world  revolution  (to  which  he  was  much  more 
sincerely  committed  than  Stalin  ever  was)  need 
involve  the  severance  of  the  cultural  and  intel- 
lectual ties  between  the  Russian  people  and  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world.  Lenin,  in  contrast 
to  Stalin,  felt  himself  a  part  of  the  world  cultural 
community.  There  was,  therefore,  another  Com- 
munist tradition;  Stalin's  was  not  the  only  one. 

Secondly,  let  us  remember  that  there  were 
probably  no  men  in  the  world  who  received  a 
more  bitter  instruction  in  the  horrors  and  errors 
of  Stalinism  than  some  of  those  who  were  closest 
to  him.  They  lived  not  only  in  terror  of  their 
own  lives  (for  there  was  always  the  possibility 
that  Stalin's  deadly  suspicion  might  arbitrarily 
come  tO  rest  on  one' or  another  of  them);  they 
lived  also  in  the  constant  fear  that  he,  with  his 
excessive  violence  and  cruelty,  would  eventually 
wreck  the  Soviet  regime  and  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  itself.  And  even  if  these  dis- 
asters did  not  mature,  some  of  these  men  were 
convinced  that  by  failing  to  pursue  a  more 
flexible  a'nd  liberal  policy— in  both  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs— Stalin  was  forfeiting  important 
advantages  that  could  have  been  gained  for  the 
Party  and  the  movement. 

This  being  the  case,  it  was  only  natural  that 
these  men,  once  Stalin  was  dead  and  the  re- 
sponsibility theirs,  would  try  to  change  his  course 
and  to  return  to  something  more  closely  resem- 
bling what  they  pictured  Lenin's  ideals  to  be. 
And  that,  indeed,  they  seem  to  have  done. 

Now  at  this  point  a  second  question  will  be 
raised.  It  will  be  argued  that  . the  change  these 
men  have  effected  is  only  one  of  method,  not 
one  of  objective;  that  the  objective  remains  the 
triumph  of  the  world  Socialist  revolution;  that 
the  present  tactics,  insofar  as  they  are  more 
subtle  and  effective,  are  actually  more  dangerous 
to  us  than  those  of  Stalin.  Should  we  then,  it 
will  be  asked,  be  any  the  less  on  our  guard? 

Since  this  line  of  reasoning  involves  several 
components,  there  are  several  things  to  be  said 
about  it. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  has  theoretically 
been  no  change  of  objective.    But  there  has 


been  a  verv.  significant  change  of  method.  And 
this  change  of  method,  let  us  note,  is  one  which, 
on  our  standards,  we  can  only  approve.  There 
is  far  less  terror,  internally.  There  is  a  real  I  \ 
far-reaching  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on 
cultural  activity  within  Russia.  There  is  much 
greater  liberality  with  respect  to  cultural  rela- 
tions with  the  outside  world.  There  is  a  much 
more  liberal  attitude  toward  the  satellites.  There 
is  greater  maturity,  confidence,  and  courtesy  in 
the  approach  to  relationships  between  govern- 
ments, on  the  diplomatic  level;  and  this,  let  us 
remember,  is  extremely  important  for  the  trans- 
action of  international  business.  We  are  wit- 
nessing, in  other  words,  the  evolution  of  the 
Soviet  structure  from  the  most  nightmarish  sort 
of  modern  totalitarianism  to  something  resem- 
bling a  traditional  authoritarian  state,  oligar- 
chical ly  governed. 

What  more  do  we  want  in  three-and-a-hall 
years?  Of  course  the  objectives  have  not  changed 
but  the  objectives  are  only  the  ends;  whereas 
the  methods  are  the  means.  And  who  are  wTe  to 
exalt  the  ends  above  the  means?  As  a  nation 
bred  in  the  Christian  tradition,  we  should  under- 
stand something  of  the  importance  of  method. 
We,  of  all  people,  should  know  that  it  is  method 
—not  the  objective— which,  in  the  last  analysis, 
determines  the  outcome. 

It  is  true  of  all  of  us,  I  think,  that  our  achieve- 
ments are  more  often  conditioned  by  the  manner 
in  which  we  behave  ourselves  than  by  the  foolish 
daydreams  and  illusions  we  so  often  accept  as 
our  goals  in  life.  This  is  why  manners  are  of 
such  overriding  importance  everywhere  both  in 
personal  life  and  in  the  affairs  of  nations.  The 
individual  cannot  do  anything  about  the  beast 
in  himself;  but  he  can  help  a  lot,  and  make  life 
more  tolerable  for  his  friends  and  neighbors,  by 
trying  to  act  as  though  the  beast  did  not  exist. 
Just  so  the  nation  may  not  be  able  to  alter— at 
least  not  abruptly— the  unreal  or  absurd  or  out- 
dated purposes  to  which  it  seems  to  be  the  habit 
of  nations  to  be  theoretically  dedicated;  but  it 
can,  by  its  behavior  in  practice,  do  much  to 
enhance  the  prospects  for  a  more  stable  and 
peaceful  and  hopeful  world. 

Let  us  not  turn  up  our  noses,  then,  or  profess 
ourselves  doubly  afraid,  over  changes  in  Soviet 
behavior  that  are  surely  in  the  general  direction 
we  should  like  to  see  followed  by  political 
society  at  large.  Let  us  not,  after  having  criti- 
cized the  Russian  Communists  all  these  years 
for  being  too  totalitarian,  pour  scorn  and  ridi- 
cule upon  them  the  moment  they  show  signs  of 
becoming  an)  thing  else. 
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Let  us  not,  in  particular,  discourage  evolu- 
tion in  this  new  direction  h\  receiving  it  with 
wild  boasts  that  it  represents  the  triumph  and 
vindication  of  our  policies  and  an  ignominious 
defeat  for  the  Soviet  leaders  who  have  intro- 
duced these  changes.  The  victories  of  democracy 
occur  not  when  men  are  destroyed,  but  when 
the)  are  illuminated  and  made  wiser  and  more 
tolerant.  If  greater  liberality  now  comes  to  the 
Soviet  world,  the  victory  belongs  not  to  us  but 
to  the  forces  of  health  and  hope  that  live— thank 
God— in  men  everywhere;  however  they  may  at 
times  be  thrust  down  and  discouraged;  and  if  a 
defeat  has  been  suffered,  it  was  not  really  by  the 
men  who  brought  about  these  changes,  but  by 
those  tendencies  within  their  own  system— per- 
haps within  their  own  minds— that  were  un- 
worthy of  any  great  people  and  unresponsive  to 
men's  deepest  needs.  Let  us  have  the  humility 
to  recognize  these  things,  let  us  remember  we 
are  the  agents,  not  the  authors,  of  the  eternal 
verities  in  which  we  profess  to  believe,  and 
let  us  not  take  personal  credit  for  what  is  in 
reality  the  power  of  these  verities  themselves. 

THE  BUSINESS   OF  POWER 

WHAT  are  these  Soviet  objectives  that 
so  disturb  us?  We  must  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish here  between  the  things  people  would 
theoretically  like  to  do  and  the  things  they  may 
reasonably  expect  to  accomplish  within  their 
lifetimes.  We  must  also  distinguish  between  a 
belief  that  something  is  bound,  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  to  occur  sooner  or  later,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  bring  that  "something"  about  in  the 
immediate  future  by  one's  own  efforts. 

The  present  Soviet  leaders  believe  quite  sin- 
cerely, I  think,  that  the  capitalist  system  is  an 
episode  in  world  history;  that  it  cannot  last;  that 
it  contains  within  it  contradictions  and  weak- 
nesses which  will  eventually  prove  its  undoing: 
that  it  must  sooner  or  later  make  place  for  a  new 
order,  which  they  call  Socialism,  and  which  will 
be  marked  primarily  by  government  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production. 

But  how  soon  do  they  really  expect  this  change 
to  be  accomplished?  Khrushchev  is  said  recently 
to  have  observed  to  a  lady  from  the  West  that 
she  might  not  be  a  Communist  and  her  daughter 
might  not  be  but  her  granddaughter  certainly 
would.  Another  of  the  Soviet  leaders,  Mikoyan, 
I  think,  is  said  to  have  asserted  that  within  a 
hundred  years  all  of  the  Western  world  would 
be  Communistic.  Well,  we,  too,  could  speculate 
about  what  Russia  will  be,  a  hundred  years 
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hence:  and  I  don't  suppose  the  Soviet  leaders 
would  relish  our  speculations;  but  I  doubt  that 
they  would  tremble  very  violently  over  the 
realization  that  we  had  these  awful  things  in 
mind. 

Now  in  addition  to  having  their  misguided 
ideas  about  what  the  future  is  bound  to  bring, 
the  Soviet  leaders  are  also  in  business.  They 
are  in  the  business  of  national  power.  They  have 
inherited  the  governmental  responsibility  for  a 
great  state— one  of  the  major  traditional  units 
in  the  contemporary  international  family— with 
its  people,  its  history,  its  traditions,  its  aspira- 
tions, its  prejudices,  and  its  rivalries.  Like  others 
who  are  in  business,  they  like  to  win  friends 
and  influence  people.  They  like  to  do  better 
rather  than  worse.  They  like  to  see  their  own 
prestige  and  fortunes  enhanced,  their  dangers 
lessened,  their  security  increased,  their  power 
augmented.  And  international  life  being,  like 
any  other  business,  a  competitive  matter,  it  hap- 
pens that  these  blessings  can  often  be  obtained 
only  to  the  disadvantage  of  one's  competitors. 

Now  the  Soviet  leaders  have  never  concealed 
the  fact  that  they  consider  themselves  in  com- 
petition with  us;  and  I  must  say  that  1  doubt 
we  would  let  them  forget  it  even  if  they  were 
inclined  to  do  so.  They  play,  furthermore,  a 
hard  game;  and  they  take  whatever  comes  their 
way.  If  30  or  40  per  cent  of  the  French  electorate 
choose  to  believe  Soviet  propaganda  and  to  be 
guided  by  the  Soviet  political  line,  the  Soviet 
leaders  are  certainly  not  going  to  rebuff  them 
and  tell  them  to  forget  it  and  run  along  and  he 
good  Frenchmen.  If  large  sections  of  the  Asian 
public  entertain  the  wildest  prejudices  against 
America  and  like  to  indulge  themselves  in  the 
belief  that  the  Soviet  experiment  holds  the  key 
to  rapid  economic  development,  no  one  in  Mos- 
cow is  going  to  rush  to  disabuse  them  of  these 
illusions.  And  if  nationalist  leaders  in  the 
Middle  East  come  to  Moscow  with  soundings 
for  military  assistance  that  seem  to  offer  attrac- 
tive possibilities  for  the  expansion  of  Russian 
influence  in  that  area,  these  stirrings  are  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  be  brutally  discouraged  at 
the  Russian  end. 

Now  this  sort  of  thing  is  serious,  of  course, 
because  Russia  is  our  competitor  and  in  many 
ways  the  strongest  of  world  powers.  But  I  don't 
think  it  can  be  taken  as  proof  of  any  new  or 
special  aggressiveness  on  the  Soviet  side— ol  any 
aggressiveness  that  should  cause  people  here 
to  despair  of  meeting  the  problem  short  of 
war  or  to  embrace  panicky  and  extreme  solu- 
tions.    For  one  thing,   this  is  all   too  similar 
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to  the  way  other  great  powers  have  behaved 
and  stili  behave.  The  differences  are  relative. 
Bui  beyond  that:  the  openings— the  breaks— of 
w  hich  the  Soviet  leaders  take  advantage  are  all 
too  often  ones  of  our  own  making,  or  ones  we 
would  have  a  good  chance  of  closing,  and  deny- 
ing to  them,  if  we  would  only  conduct  our  own 
a II airs  to  that  end. 

|nst  how,  after  all,  and  in  what  ways,  are 
Soviet  policies  considered  to  threaten  us?  What 
is  ii  we  are  faced  with?  I  think  we  would  agree 
on  the  main  items.  We  arc:  faced,  surely,  with 
the  peace  campaign  (which,  incidentally,  long 
preceded  Stalin's  death):  with  the  appeal  to  the 
neutrals;  with  offers  of  trade,  not  aid:  A\ith  the 
claim  to  be  sincerely  interested  in  economic 
development  and  to  know  how  to  carry  it  out; 
with  a  merciless  exploitation  of  the  colonial 
issue;  with  a  similar  exploitation  of  the  color 
problem:  and,  last  but  not  least,  with  the  rapid 
and  effective  development  of  the  Soviet  military- 
industrial  potential. 

These,  I  repeat,  are  the  things  wre  are  faced 
with  on  the  Soviet  side.  And  we  must  ask  our- 
selves whether  there  is  a  single  one  of  these 
issues  in  which  we  have  not  led  with  our  chins? 

Is  it  not  we  who  have  rendered  ourselves  vul- 
nerable to  the  peace  campaign  by  the  over- 
militarization  of  our  entire  approach  to  world 
problems  in  these  recent  years— by  our  obdurate 
preoccupation  with  a  war  that  might  or  might 
not  come— by  a  concentration  on  this  possible 
war  so  exclusive  that  it  was  bound  to  leave  us 
empty-handed  and  devoid  of  suggestion  if,  in 
fact,  war  did  not  come? 

Is  it  not  we  who  have  estranged  the  neutral 
world  with  our  self-centeredness,  with  our  lack 
of  understanding  for  the  very  principle  of  neu- 
trality, with  our  demand  that  everyone  stand  up 
and  be  counted  either  on  our  side  or  on  the  side 
of  our  adversaries;  with  our  ill-advised  efforts  to 
corral  all  sorts  of  countries  into  military  pacts— 
ol  which  the  implications  were  bound  to  be 
widely  unwelcome  to  their  peoples  and  the  neces- 
sity obscure? 

Is  it  not  we  who  have  set  up  the  Soviet  leaders 
in  then  slogan  of  trade  not  aid— by  our  exag- 
gerated efforts  to  stifle  East-West  trade— and  by 
our  unbending  attachment  to  all  these  vestigial 
remnants  of  protectionism  that  do  so  much 
psychological  damage  and  so  little  practical  good 
—by  our  tariffs  and  subsidies,  our  "Buy  Amer- 
ican" acts? 

Have  we  not  played  into  Soviet  hands  by  our 
overemphasis  on  military  aid  to  the  detriment 
of  economic  aid,  and  by  the  unfortunate  manner 


in  which  we  have  consistently  portrayed  our 
economic  aid  efforts  as  moves  in  the  cold  war- 
as  bribes  of  sorts,  rather  than  as  the  expression 
of  a  sincere  interest  in  economic  development 
for  its  own  sake?  To  this  day,  our  officials  con- 
tinue to  describe  various  of  our  aid  programs 
as  efforts  to  "counter"  Soviet  moves  here  and 
there.  How  long  will  it  take  us  to  learn  that  if 
we  wish  to  be  effective  in  this  field  we  must  have 
the  consistency  to  do  things  for  their  own  sake 
and  not  for  ulterior  purposes?  If  we  believe  that 
economic  development  in  this  or  that  part  of  the 
world  would  be  a  good  thing  and  worthy  of 
American  support,  then  let  us  support  it  for  that 
reason  and  not  wait  for  the  Russians  to  frighten 
us  into  doing  so.  And  if  we  do  not  believe  this, 
let  us  not  be  pressured  into  doing  things  we 
don't  believe  in. 

POISONING    WORLD  OPINION 

AGAIN,  the  Russians  exploit  the  colonial 
issue— yes;  and  there  is  much  unscrupu- 
lousness  and  much  injustice  involved  in  this  ex- 
ploitation. But  we  can  hardly  say  that  the 
Western  world  has  vet  fully  faced  up  to  the  issues 
involved.  Great  stupidities  continue  to  be  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  colonial,  or  quasi-colonial 
power,  not  by  ourselves,  to  be  sure,  but  by  our 
Allies.  And  I  would  question  whether  the  great 
hordes  of  officials  we  Americans  maintain  in  the 
countries  emerging  from  colonialism  have  yet 
learned  to  live  there  in  a  manner  that  does  not 
exasperate  in  a  hundred  little  ways  the  sensi- 
tivities on  which  anti-colonialism  feeds. 

Similarly,  the  color  problem.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  vicious  distortions  and  exaggerations  ped- 
dled by  the  Communists  throughout  the  world 
about  the  state  of  race  relations  in  this  country; 
and  I  have  no  desire  to  condone  the  terrible 
irresponsibility  that  causes  people  to  try  to  mis- 
lead other  men  by  such  means.  But  can  we  deny 
that  we  are  continuing  to  pour  oil  on  these  fires 
in  no  small  way?  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
I  think  this  problem  susceptible  of  any  easy  and 
quick  solution  here  at  home:  nor  do  I  mean  to 
make  light  of  the  feelings  involved  on  either 
side  of  the  controversy. 

But  what  do  we  suppose  is  the  effect  on  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  colored  people  in  other 
lands  of  the  direct  reports  from  this  country  of 
what  goes  on  here  in  the  field  of  race  relations? 
What  do  we  suppose  is  the  effect  of  the  news 
photograph  of  Authurine  Lucy's  car  surrounded 
by  the  mob  with  a  man  jumping  up  and  down 
on  its  roof,  apparently  trying  to  break  it  in  with 
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his  heels?— and  all  this  purveyed  to  the  world 
as  an  example  of  what  happens  to  a  colored  girl 
who  tries  to  get  a  higher  education  in  this  coun- 
try? That  one  photograph  is  worth  more  to  the 
Communists  than  all  the  lies  they  could  invent 
in  a  decade.  Who  is  poisoning,  here,  the  wells  of 
world  opinion?  The  Russians  or  ourselves?  Both 
of  us,  no  doubt— we  by  inadvertence,  they  by 
design;  but  we  are  doing  our  share. 

Finally,  we  are  faced  with  the  assertion  that 
Soviet  military-industrial  potential  is  growing 
more  rapidly  than  our  own.  Well,  there  are— in 
this  proposition— certain  over-simplifications  and 
certain  exaggerations  which  I  will  not  go  into 
here.  I  doubt  that  the  Russians  are  gaining  on  us 
quite  so  rapidly  as  some  think.  I  suspect  that 
they  have  greater  troubles  ahead  than  is  often 
supposed.  But  I  am  prepared  to  accept,  gener- 
ally, the  judgment  of  the  economic  experts  that 
their  ability  to  make  war  is  already  beginning 
to  surpass  our  own  in  certain  ways  and  will 
probably  continue  to  grow  in  the  coming  period 
at  a  rate  more  rapid  than  ours. 

Once  more,  I  must  point  out  that  we  are  our- 
selves a  vital  factor  in  this  disparity.  We  have 
in  this  country  the  resources  that  would  permit 
us  to  outproduce  the  Russian  twice  over  in 
military  hardware  any  time  we  really  wished  to 
do  so.  And  the  disparities  in  the  respective  edu- 
cational systems,  by  virtue  of  which  they  appear 
to  be  outpacing  us  in  scientific  and  engineering 
competence,  are  also  ones  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  overcome  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
should  we  wish  to  do  so. 

SELF-INFLICTED  HANDICAPS 

THIS  disparity  is  thus  in  part  a  matter  of 
our  own  choice.  It  is  our  own  habits  and 
predilections,  from  which  we  do  not  wish  to 
depart,  that  handicap  us  in  this  race.  Ours  is  a 
high-cost  country.  We  like  it  that  way;  and  we 
have  no  intention  of  having  it  any  other  way. 
And  for  this  reason  our  armed  forces  establish- 
ment is  a  high-cost  establishment.  It  will  remain 
that  way.  One  might  say  that  we  have  priced 
ourselves  out  of  the  race  for  military  pre- 
eminence. 

And  our  shortage  of  engineers  and  the  defi- 
ciencies of  our  educational  system  are  reflec- 
tions of  our  aversion  to  every  sort  of  regimenta- 
tion and  of  the  factors  that  lie  behind  the  decline 
of  educational  standards  in  this  country  gener- 
ally. I  am  not  inveighing  here  against  these 
weaknesses  or  arguing,  at  this  point,  for  their 
correction.  I  am  merely  saying  that  they  exist; 
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that  they  are  relevant  to  our  competition  with 
the  Russians;  and  that  we  cannot  ascribe  en- 
tirely to  Soviet  aggressiveness  disparities  and 
reverses  that  are  in  part  attributable  to  the 
weaknesses  of  our  own  performance. 

The  fact  is,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that 
in  the  Soviet  challenge  to  our  world  there  are 
two  components:  one  composed  of  Soviet  strength 
and  another  composed  of  our  own  weaknesses 
and  deficiencies.  And  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  there  is  none  of  these  weaknesses  or  de- 
ficiencies that  did  not  exist  and  cry  out  for 
attention  long  before  Stalin's  death.  It  should 
not  have  taken  the  very  relative  subtleties  of 
Khrushchev  and  Bulganin  to  bring  it  home  to 
us  that  an  overmilitarization  of  approach  to  the 
cold  war  was  losing  us  the  sympathies  of  world 
opinion;  that  petty  protectionism  is  foolish;  that 
the  race  question  within  our  country  needs  our 
most  prayerful  and  courageous  attention;  and 
that  we  have  a  huge  problem  on  our  hands  in 
our  relations  with  the  undeveloped  side  of  the 
world. 

For  these  reasons  I  do  not  find  that  the  things 
that  have  occurred  in  Russia  in  these  last  three 
or  four  years  change  anything  very  much  in  the 
necessities  that  govern  American  foreign  policy. 
They  merely  accentuate  and  make  more  urgent 
the  demands  that  already  rested  upon  us,  and 
leave  us  less  time,  and  perhaps  less  room,  to  do 
the  things  we  ought  long  ago  to  have  been 
doing. 

And  What  are  these  things? 

(1)  Let  us  by  all  means  remain  militarily 
strong  and  alert.  In  doing  so,  let  us  have  in  mind 
not  the  thought  of  victory  over  someone  else; 
for  surely  there  can  be  no  such  thing  in  the  day 
of  atomic  weapons.  Let  us  rather  be  concerned 
to  maintain  such  strength  as  will  make  it  a  profit- 
less and  dangerous  undertaking  for  anyone  else 
to  attack  us. 

(2)  Being  strong,  let  us— for  goodness'  sake— 
not  talk  so  much  about  it.  Military  strength  is  a 
thing  to  have,  and  not  to  talk  about.  Above  all, 
let  us  endeavor  not  to  convey  to  the  outside 
world  the  impression  that  Ave  expect  a  Avar  to 
come  and  are  blind  to  all  other  possibilities. 

(3)  Relying  for  defense  on  our  strength,  let 
us  handle  the  Soviet  problem  by  learning  to 
look  away  from  it.  Let  us  stop  being  paralyzed, 
like  a  bird  before  a  snake,  by  the  sight  of  a  power 
that  rejects  our  philosophy  and  denies  our 
values.  Let  us  recover  our  composure  and  turn 
resolutely,  and  with  confidence,  to  the  doing  of 
those  things— both  within  our  country  and  with 
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relation  to  the  outside  world— that  we  ought  to 
do,  and  ought  to  have  been  doing,  even  if  Com- 
munist power  had  never  reared  its  menacing 
head  above  the  horizon  of  our  world. 

Being  always  prepared  lor  the  possibility  that 
things  may  not  work  out  this  way,  let  us  assume 
thai  there  will  be  peace— let  us  set  our  sights 
by  this  assumption  and  proceed  to  the  execution 
of  that  tremendous  task  that  would  lie  before  us 
—at  home  and  abroad— even  in  a  world  wholly 
untroubled  by  the  faintest  suggestion  of  another 
major  Avar.  This  is  the  task  of  learning,  and  of 
helping  others  to  learn,  how  man  can  live  in 
fruitful  harmony  with  the  natural  environment 
God  gave  him  to  live  in— and,  what  is  even 
harder,  how  he  can  live  in  fruitful  harmony  with 
himself. 

If  we  were  to  follow  this  course  for  ten  years, 
and  if,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  our  Russian 
friends  were  still  an  ugly  and  dangerous  problem 
to  us,  I  would  then  be  prepared  to  join  in  the 
demand  that  we  despair  of  the  prospects  for  co- 
existence, and  cast  about  for  more  drastic  and 
dramatic  expedients.  But  I  am  morally  certain 


that  this  would  not  be  the  case.  I  think  we  would 
find  at  the  end  of  these  ten  years  that  this  specter 
of  Soviet  Communism— like  so  many  of  the  other 
apparitions  of  this  world— would  largely  have 
ceased  to  be  a  specter  when  we  refused  to  re- 
gard it  as  such  and  went  resolutely  about  our 
business  in  spite  of  it.  And  I  suspect  that  the 
American  historians  of  a  later  date,  as  they 
looked  back  on  the  Khrushchevs  and  Bulganins 
of  this  era,  would  have  to  speak  not  without 
appreciation  for  the  effect  of  their  influence  on 
American  life.  Let  us  remember  Shakespeare's 
profound  observations  on  the  debt  one  owes  to 
one's  enemies: 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out. 
For  our  bad  neighbor  makes  us  early  stirrers 
Which  is  both  healthful  and  good  husbandry: 
Besides,  they  are  our  outward  consciences, 
And  preachers  to  us  all,  admonishing 
That  we  should  dress  us  fairly  for  our  end. 
Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed, 
And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himself. 

—Henry  V ,  Act  IV,  Sce?ie  I 


JOYCE  HORNER 

FROM  THE  NORTH 

I  come  from  the  north,  but  where  am  I  going? 
Out  of  the  country  of  beck  and  of  fell, 
Where  deep  under  rock  dark  rivers  are  flowing, 

I  walked  in  the  morning  with  all  the  cocks  crowing. 
No  prayer  to  the  moor,  no  word  of  farewell; 
I  came  from  the  north,  but  where  I  was  going 

All  one  to  me  then;  no  turning  or  slowing, 
I  fled  the  grey  ledges,  the  heath  and  harebell; 
Though  deep  under  earth  dark  rivers  were  flowing, 

I  drowned  the  rough  sound  of  their  voices  echoing. 
Now  in  a  region  where  no  one  can  tell 
I  come  from  the  north,  where  I  am  going 

I  ask  of  the  stranger,  not  knowing,  not  knowing. 

This  is  the  old  bridge  that  crosses  to  hell, 

And  deep  underneath  the  dark  river  is  flowing. 
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TABRIZ,    MARCH  1954 

IH  A  V  E  seen  much  of  Roberts,  the  American 
engineer,  in  the  course  of  the  last  week.  He 
has  lost  his  good  spirits.  He  is  no  longer  the 
same  man.  Yesterday  evening  we  dined  together 
and  I  found  him  exasperated.  When  I  asked  if 
there  was  anything  wrong  he  replied,  "It  is  the 
whole  country  that  is  wrong."  He  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  tour  of  inspection  in  a  village:  in 
one  month  the  work  had  not  progressed  an  inch 
and  the  peasants  received  him  badly. 

The  administration  of  American  Point  Four  in 
Persia  resembles  a  little  two-storied  house  where 
two  different  kinds  of  activity  are  going  on. 

In  the  first  story,  at  the  political  level,  men  are 
occupied  in  combating  the  Communist  menace 
and  procuring  for  the  rightist  government  a 
working  majority;  this  by  the  usual  diplomatic 
means— influence,  promises,  propaganda. 

In  the  second  story,  the  technical  level,  a  large 
staff  of  specialists  is  occupied  in  improving  the 
living  conditions  of  the  Persian  people.  Roberts 
is  in  the  second  story.  Politics  hardly  interests 
him.  He  is  engrossed  in  wireless,  photography, 
and  building.  He  is  a  technician,  but  also  a  nat- 
urally benevolent  man,  and  the  idea  of  doing  a 
job  so  useful  to  humanity  pleases  him  enor- 
mously.   Therein  his  disillusion. 

"What  do  you  think,"  he  told  me,  "I  go  out 
there  to  build  them  a  school,  and  when  they  see 
me  coming,  the  urchins  pick  up  stones."  In  an 
incredulous  voice  he  added,  "A  school!" 

I  believe  that  Americans  in  general  like  schools; 


above  all  the  primary  school  which  is  the  most 
democratic.  Perhaps  among  the  "Rights  of  Man" 
none  seems  to  appeal  more  to  them  than  the 
right  to  be  educated.  It  is  natural  in  a  socially 
well  evolved  country,  where  other  rights  are  so 
well  guaranteed,  to  take  such  a  right  for  granted. 
In  the  recipe  for  American  happiness  education 
plays  a  fundamental  role  and  in  the  American 
imagination  a  country  without  schools  must  be 
a  backward  country. 

But  recipes  for  happiness  cannot  be  exported 
without  being  a  little  modified.  Here,  America 
has  not  sufficiently  adapted  its  own  recipe,  and  it 
is  from  this  fact  that  difficulties  arise.  For  there 
are  things  that  are  worse  than  countries  without 
schools;  there  are  countries  without  justice  or 
hope.  Thus  Tabriz,  when  Roberts  arrives  with 
his  hand  overflowing  and  his  head  full  of  philan- 
thropic ideas  to  which  the  reality  of  the  town 
(for  each  town  has  its  special  reality)  gives  the 
lie  each  day. 

But  let  us  return  to  Roberts'  school.  This  is 
the  procedure.  Point  Four  offers  free  the  land  on 
which  to  build  the  school,  all  the  materials,  the 
plans,  and  the  advice.  For  their  part,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village,  all  of  whom  are  in  a  way 
masons,  will  furnish  the  labor  themselves  and 
without  payment  construct  the  school  to  which 
they  will  go  to  be  instructed.  An  agreeable  sys- 
tem, which  will  function  marvelously  well  in, 
say,  a  German  or  Finnish  community.  Here  it 
will  not  work,  because  the  inhabitants  do  not 
have  the  public  spirit  which  has  been  attributed 
to  them. 

The  months  pass,  the  materials  disappear  mys- 


Robert  W.  Wells 

Wordwise,  I  am 
Fedwise  Up 

i 

fl  A  5  F  A  R  as  I'm  concerned,"  a  reasonably 
j/\_literate  friend  said  to  me,  "I'm  optimistic." 
And  then  he  added,  in  an  explanatory  footnote: 
"Situationwise,  that  is." 

On  another  recent  occasion,  I  was  standing 
in  a  crowded  bus.  Two  young  women  were 
talking.  "Stylewise,"  the  one  nearest  the  window 
began,  "it's  perfect."  The  other  nodded  in  com- 
plete comprehension.  "You  can't  beat  it,"  she 
agreed.  "Fashionwise." 

I  moved  quickly  out  of  range  of  their  voices, 
but  the  words  had  done  their  damage.  Had  the 
young  women,  I  found  myself  wondering,  been 
speaking  hatwise,  dresswise,  or  possibly,  just  pos- 
sibly, girdlewise?  Husbandwise,  would  they  be 
in  the  clear  when  the  bills  arrived?  Or  would 
the  crass  fellow  protest  that  shoppingwise  things 
were  going  from  bad  to  worse,  moneywise?  I 
got  off  at  my  stop  and  went  muttering  away. 

When  the  jargon  of  the  advertising  belt  in- 
vades my  dreams,  nightmarewise,  I  feel  it  is 
time  to  raise  a  feeble  bleat  of  protest.  Futile 
protest,  I  am  aware,  because  numberwise  I'm 
at  a  disadvantage  that's  insurmountable.  In- 
fluencewise,  too,  alas. 

There  are  various  theories  about  the  origina- 
tor of  the  pervasive  noun  suffix  that  has  crept 
across  the  land  from  its  spawning  grounds 
among  the  midtown  Manhattan  canyons.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  it  began,  as  so  many  things 
do,  among  the  communications  experts— their 
own  term— who  infest  Madison  Avenue.  But 
the  name  of  the  hero  who  turned,  ran  a  pudgy 
hand  through  his  crew  cut,  and  softly  uttered 
for  the  first  time  the  word  "mediawise"  is  appar- 
ently lost,  posteritywise. 

Though  the  corruption's  father  is  unknown, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  orphan  offspring  is 


flourishing.  I  have  not  yet  bend  a  farmer  re- 
mark, "Cropwise,  we  ain't  had  enough  rain," 
but  I  am  expecting  to.  I  did  hear  a  waiter, 
a  man  of  dignified  mien  and  lordly  bearing,  say 
to  a  fellow  servitor  in  a  gloomy  conversation 
about  the  untrustworthiness  of  customers  that 
"Tipwise,  these  matinee  days  are  for  the  boids." 
And  a  friend  who  teaches  at  Columbia  swears 
that  he  overheard  a  student  remark  to  a  girl  in 
a  blue  sweater:  "Bookwise,  I'm  beat." 

The  "wise"  suffix  generally  seems  to  be  used 
instead  of  the  phrases  "in  the  matter  of,"  "when 
it  comes  to,"  or  something  equivalent.  Presum- 
ably it  grew  out  of  the  need  felt  to  lead  with 
your  ace,  a  practice  that,  speaking  both  bridge- 
wise  and  advertising  agencywise,  has  its  follow- 
ing. By  tacking  on  the  suffix  it  is  possible  to 
get  the  gist  of  the  sentence  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  newspaper- 
man's lead  paragraph. 

Suppose  that  you  want  to  say  "Lastbagel  owes 
his  astonishing  success  to  his  skill  at  pretend- 
ing sincerity."  (I'm  speaking  for  instancewise.) 
You  could,  by  employing  what  I  have  begun  to 
think  of  as  the  Madison  Avenue  single  wing- 
back,  declare,  with  an  appropriate  raise  of  the 
eyebrows:  "Sinceritywise,  Lastbagel's  first." 

IT  DOES  not  pay  to  brood  about  the  matter 
as  I've  been  doing,  however.  I  found  myself 
lying  awake  staring  into  the  darkness  last  night 
trying  to  imagine  what  might  have  happened  if 
Shakespeare  had  been  exposed  to  the  mania. 

"Questionwise,  is  it  to  be  or  not  to  be,"  I 
found  myself  having  Hamlet  soliloquize.  "Mind- 
wise,  is  it  nobler  to  suffer,  adversitywise,  or  .  .  ." 
But  that  way  lay  madness.  The  gaunt  figure 
of  Lincoln  pushed  Will's  ghost  aside  and  began 
declaiming:  "Peoplewise,  you  can  fool  some  of 
them  some  of  .  .  ."  No,  I  had  to  get  a  grip  on 
myself. 

Nounwise,  I  concluded,  I  am  surfeited  with 
the  hybrid  newcomers.  Lying  there  in  the 
gloom,  I  vowed  that  the  next  fellow  who  calls 
me  up  and  begins,  "Lunchwise,  how  are  you 
fixed?"  is  going  to  get  a  receiver  slammed  in 
his  ear.  And  if  the  horrid  syllables  are  pro- 
nounced in  my  presence,  I  am  going  to  let  fly 
the  most  desperate  roundhouse  right  that  has 
been  seen  since  Lou  Nova  took  up  poetry. 

That  is,  I  amended  quickly,  unless  the  user 
is  the  husky  kind  who  might  retaliate,  muscle- 
wise.  In  which  case  I  will  stand  firm,  principle- 
wise,  grinding  down  my  disgust  as  best  I  can, 
repeating  to  myself  the  old  motto: 

"Goldwise,  silence  is  24  carat." 


My  private  war 
with  Dr.  Barnes 


Cynthia  Flannery  Stine 
Drawings  by  Richard  J.  LeBlanc 

TH  E  first  time  I  met  Dr.  Albert  C.  Barnes 
he  was  clad  only  in  a  steam  bath  cabinet. 
There  was  no  one  present  to  make  the  introduc- 
tion, but  I  had  no  trouble  finding  out  why  he 
was  known  to  everyone  who  had  ever  heard  of 
him  as  "The  Terrible  Tempered  Dr.  Barnes." 

Barnes  is  dead  now,  or  I  wouldn't  dare  tell  my 
story.  He  drove  his  car  through  a  stop  sign  with- 
out stopping.  A  tractor  trailer  hit  him.  He  had 
spent  his  life  going  through  stop  streets  without 
stopping,  not  only  vehicular  streets  but  personal 
ones.  This  was  the  only  time,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  he  didn't  win. 

Dr.  Barnes  was  the  inventor  of  Argyrol,  a 
stormy  petrel  of  a  man,  snubbed  by  the  medical 
profession  for  patenting  an  essential  drug,  and 
snubbed  by  the  society  of  Philadelphia's  Main 
Line.  As  a  vast  fortune  rolled  in  from  the  drug, 
he  began  to  assemble  a  collection  of  paintings 
which  he  hung  in  a  splendid  Renaissance  palace 
in  Merion,  a  Philadelphia  suburb.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  collection  and  of  the  Barnes  Founda- 


tion, as  he  called  it,  grew  fabulous;  no  one 
could  quite  believe  that  he  had  more  than  a 
hundred  C^zannes,  dozens  of  Renoirs,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  treasures  of  the  highest  quality. 
All  sorts  of  people  tried  to  get  to  see  the  collec- 
tion and  failed.  There  were  rumors  that  behind 
the  paintings  were  microphones  which  picked  up 
the  comments  of  the  very  few  who  did  gain 
admittance,  and  if  Dr.  Barnes  didn't  like  what 
he  heard  he  would  descend  on  the  visitors  and 
throw  them  out.  He  commanded  the  gate  of  his 
paradise  of  art  like  a  malevolent  and  quixotic 
St.  Peter. 

I  not  only  got  past  the  gates  of  the  Founda- 
tion, I  worked  there.  It  was  the  middle  of  the 
Depression  when  one  hastily  obeyed  orders  if 
they  warranted  an  honest  dollar.  I  had  just 
finished  business  school  and  I  put  an  ad  in  a 
Philadelphia  paper,  listing  my  virtues  in  their 
entirety:  "Secretary— grad.  of  Peirce  Bus.  Sch. 
and  Vassar  Coll.  Working  knowl.  Fr.,  Germ., 
Ital.  Call  Ardmore  0958." 

Although  replies  came  by  the  dozen  bristling 
with  the  nonremunerative  words  "on  Commis- 
sion," one  also  came  from  the  West  Philadelphia 
office  of  the  Barnes  Foundation.  Miss  Nelle 
Mullen,  Dr.  Barnes'  assistant,  made  an  appoint- 
ment for  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning. 

By  9:06  the  conference  was  over.  I  was  to  start 
the  next  day.  I  had  neither  met  nor  seen  Dr. 
Barnes.  Miss  Mullen,  who  I  later  discovered  had 
worked  for  Dr.  Barnes  for  at  least  thirty  years, 
made  no  mention  of  pay,  of  duties,  of  hours, 
but  in  1936  a  job  was  a  job. 

Clad  in  an  immaculate  new  woolen  dress,  with 
my  hair  beautifully  waved  and  set,  I  arrived  at 
the  majestic  house  on  Spruce  Street  in  West 
Philadelphia  that  served  the  Foundation  gallery 
in  Merion  as  an  office  building. 

I  climbed  to  the  second  floor  and  studied  the 
room  I  was  to  share  with  Miss  Mullen  as  an 
office.  I  was  barely  settled  when  noises  rose  from 
the  front  hall  and,  with  other  footsteps  mount- 
ing to  the  third  floor,  Miss  Mullen  burst  into 
our  office. 

"Take  a  pencil,"  she  blurted  and,  without 
removing  her  coat  or  hat,  grabbed  a  stenog- 
rapher's notebook  and  handed  it  to  me.  "Doctor 
will  .  .  ." 

A  thunderous  "Miss  Flannery"  reverberated 
from  the  third  floor. 

Miss  Mullen  never  finished  her  sentence.  I 
never  caught  my  breath.  A  commanding,  de- 
manding voice  had  summoned  me,  and  I  ran  for 
the  stairs;  the  rest  of  the  world  ran  too,  I  learned 
later,  when  Barnes  summoned  it. 
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At  the  top  of  the  flight  four  doors  faced 
the  hall.  Where  was  Barnes?  I  ignored  the 
closest  one,  the  bathroom.  Was  he  in  the  front 
room,  over  our  office?  I  hesitated  at  the  thresh- 
old: it  was  empty. 

"Here,  Miss  Flannery,  here!"  the  voice  roared. 
"Hen. 

I  passed  by  the  bathroom  door,  down  the  hall, 
to  the  middle  room. 

"Mi  .  .  .  i  .  .  .  iss  Flannery!"  bellowed  from 
behind  me.  "I'm  here.  What  in  heaven's  name 
are  you  doing?" 

I  stopped.  Business  school  had  never  said 
anything  about  dictation  in  a  bathroom.  Clearly 
there  was  a  lot  about  office  procedure  at  the 
Barnes  Foundation  I  had  not  been  taught. 

I  hesitated  at  the  bathroom  door.  "All  right, 
all  right,"  came  across  the  room  from  a  head 
protruding  from  the  white  metal  steam  cabinet 
planted  securely  in  the  farthest  corner.  "Got  a 
notebook?" 

"Yes,"  I  mumbled,  searching  for  a  place  to 
sit.  The  toilet  seemed  the  only  solution. 

"Over  here,  over  here,"  Barnes  ordered.  Your 
notebook'll  fit  on  this  cabinet." 

The  top  was  flat  with  a  ledge  encircling  the 
opening  from  which  his  head  emerged,  a  strong 
handsome  face,  a  wealth  of  white  hair,  heavy 
black  beetling  eyebrows  meeting  across  his  nose's 
bridge.  His  eyes  were  pale  blue  and  dearly  near- 
sighted. 

I  balanced  my  book  on  the  metal  top  that 
rose  to  a  surprisingly  convenient  height  for 
shorthand— at  least  for  those  first  five  minutes 
I  thought  it  was  convenient. 

During  those  five  minutes  I  jotted  down  his 
dictation,  slowly,  clearly  pronounced.  His  mood 
was  mellow  and  his  letters  well  worded.  Then 
halting  momentarily  he  briefly  queried  me  about 
my  training  and  education.  The  cabinet  was 
growing  warm  and  my  new  wool  dress  was  begin- 
ning to  itch. 

"Very,  very  interesting,"  he  said.  "We'll  be 
glad  to  have  you  here.  And  now  more  letters." 

He  talked  faster  now,  longer  words,  more  com- 
plicated thoughts.  My  pencil  raced  on.  The 
cabinet  was  getting  hotter;  steam  rose  at  Dr. 
Barnes'  neck;  perspiration  stood  on  his  fore- 
head. I  glanced  at  my  watch— 9:12. 

"My  face,"  he  interrupted.  "Wipe  it."  I 
grabbed  a  towel,  and  his  sentences  raced  on. 

My  own  hair  was  getting  damp;  my  brand-new 
woolen  dress  clung  to  me;  my  left  sleeve,  resting 
on  the  cabinet,  was  sopping. 

Dr.  Barnes'  words  became  short-tempered,  his 
thoughts  erupted  in  wrath  and  resentment,  his 


first  businesslike  letters  were  supplanted  by  sav- 
age, rabid  ones.  His  face  was  red,  perspiration 
rolled  steadily  down  his  cheeks,  and  repeatedly 
he  snapped  "towel"  at  me. 

My  pencil  stumbled,  my  glasses  steamed,  my 
hair  hung  in  dampened  ringlets.  I  could  barely 
see  what  I  was  writing.  His  words  were  many- 
syllabled,  his  ideas  contorted  and  deformed,  his 
thoughts  steadily  more  malevolent  and  spiteful. 

"The  shower,"  he  snapped  suddenly  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence.  "Lukewarm.  Instantly." 

I  dropped  my  notebook  and  raced  for  the 
built-in  marble  shower.  A  half-dozen  handles 
confronted  me,  a  powerful-looking  head,  a 
needle-ridden  spine,  a  series  of  encircling  ribs. 
Hot?  Cold?  Which  was  which? 

They  were  all  water.  Steaming,  boiling  water 
hurtled  out,  soaking  the  right  arm  of  my  lovely 
new  dress  and  its  skirt. 

"Lukewarm?"  Barnes  demanded. 

"Not  yet,"  I  called  back  and,  reaching  across 
the  scalding  water  for  another  valve,  twirled 
off  the  HOT  handles  and  grabbed  COLD  ones. 
For  a  split  second  the  water  was  placidly  warm, 
then  ice  water  burst  forth. 

"What's  wrong?"  Barnes  bellowed.  "For  God's 
sake,  can't  you  run  a  shower?" 

"[ust  a  second,  just  a  second.  It's  too  cold." 
I  twisted  the  COLD  backwards,  the  HOT  for- 
wards.  Boiling  water  leaped  out  again. 

"You  fool,"  he  screamed,  and  I  glanced  at  his 
face.  It  was  brilliant  red,  bursting  with  an 
apoplectic  look.  The  lid  to  the  cabinet  snapped 
up.  "I'm  coming,  you  fool,"  he  roared.  "I'm 
coming!"  and  the  twin  doors  to  the  bath  ex- 
ploded open,  his  brilliant  red  body  bursting 
from  the  machine. 

The  shower  door  slammed  as  I  tumbled  down 
the  stairs.  Was  he  burning  or  freezing  to  death? 
I  didn't  care.  With  tears  starting  from  my  eyes, 
I  fled  into  the  second-floor  bathroom  and  locked 
the  door. 

"Anything  I  can  do,  Miss  Flannery?"  It  was 
Miss  Mullen's  voice. 

"No,"  I  said,  catching  my  breath.  "But  thanks 
a  lot.  I'll  be  out  in  a  minute." 

And  many  were  the  times  later  on  she  would 
sit  in  our  adjoining  office  listening  to  my  sobs— 
or  I,  in  there,  suspecting  hers. 

My  day-old  permanent  hung  in  kinks,  my  new 
skirt  in  water  stains,  my  right  sleeve  shrunk  as  a 
constrictor.  That  was  my  first  morning  of  work- 
ing for  Barnes  and  the  second  and  ensuing  ones 
varied  in  no  degree.  As  perspiration  began  to 
roll  from  his  forehead  and  vituperative  words 
from  his  tongue,  apoplexy  would  stalk,  and 
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every  phrase  he  dictated  would  be  libelous.  Half 
an  hour  later,  showered,  rested,  relaxed,  he 
would  nod  at  the  invective  I  read  back  to  him, 
but  never  once  did  he  mitigate  his  abuse  or 
hesitate  to  add  still  more  defamatory  wrords. 

THE    COMPETENT  FORGER 

AT  MY  business  school  we  were  taught 
to  leave  room  on  a  letter  for  the  em- 
ployer's signature,  but  not  how  to  forge  it;  how 
to  file  carbons,  but  not  to  padlock  them  in  a 
cabinet;  and  how  to  stow  stenographic  note- 
books, but  not  in  a  safe. 

During  my  first  week  at  the  Foundation  I  was 
taught  the  art  of  skillful  forgery  by  Dr.  Barnes, 
who  stood  over  me  twenty  minutes  daily  instruct- 
ing me  how  to  sign  "A.  C.  Barnes."  The  letters 
he  had  me  sign  were  ones  he  could  later  deny 
that  he  had  dictated  or  sent,  and,  though  the 
recipient  would  swear  that  the  signature  was 
authentic  if  the  case  reached  court— and  oh, 
how  Barnes  loved  his  fights  to  reach  court!— the 
handwriting  experts  could,  of  course,  testify 
to  forgery. 

Barnes  was  just  as  fussy  over  the  way  I  signed 
the  names  of  his  make-believe  secretary,  Peter 
Kelly,  and  his  dog,  Fidele-de-Port-M anech.  Peter, 
who  existed  only  in  Dr.  Barnes*  imagination, 
would  fill  his  letters  with  stinging  insults,  usually 
at  people  who  wanted  to  visit  the  collection, 
while  Fidele,  a  small  mongrel,  chatted  gaily  and 
fatuously  around  almost  any  subject.  Dr.  Barnes 
demanded  perfection  in  these  letters  as  he  did  in 
his  own. 

Another  concern,  or  maybe  I  should  say,  lack 
of  it,  at  the  Foundation,  was  insurance.  The 
paintings  at  the  gallery  were  reportedly  worth 
thirty  millions.  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 
But  we  did  not  carry  one  cent  of  insurance  that 
I  ever  heard  of,  nor  did  Barnes  allow  agents  to 
give  him  a  single  reason  to  consider  it. 

At  that  time  the  collection  contained  more 
than  150  Cezannes.  Barnes  had  bought  a  few 
of  them  for  $20  or  $30  apiece  before  Cezanne's 
name  was  known,  but  in  1925  without  hesitation 
he  invested  $105,000  in  "The  Card  Players."  At 
about  the  same  time  he  refused  to  spend  $200,- 
000  each  for  "The  Man  with  the  Skull"  and 
"The  Bathers,"  but  a  few  years  later,  with 
dealers  downtrodden  by  the  Depression,  he  ac- 
quired them  for  $50,000  and  $70,000. 

Late  in  the  'thirties  there  were  more  than  two 
hundred  Renoirs  in  the  Foundation,  dozens  of 
Picassos  and  Matisses,  paintings  by  Van  Gogh, 
Chirico,    Soutine,    Pascin,    Glackens,  Utrillo, 
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Rouault,  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Derain,  Modigliani, 
Rousseau— almost  any  name  you  could  think  of, 
which— and  the  ivhich  is  underlined— Barnes  ad- 
mired. There  were  also  old  masters:  El  Greco, 
Gidrgione,  Tintoretto,  Veronese,  Titian,  Rubens, 
van  Goyen.  There  were  scores  by  Manet,  Monet, 
Degas,  Seurat— over  a  thousand  paintings  in  all. 
But  they  weren't  insured. 

"Why  insure  them?"  Barnes  demanded.  "If  they 
are  damaged  or  destroyed  by  fire  they  could 
never  be  replaced."  If  by  any  chance  one  should 
be  ruined,  he  had  only  to  reach  in  his  bank 
account  for  a  substitute. 

The  matter  of  a  million  dollars  or  so  for  a 
painting  didn't  bother  the  Foundation,  but  one 
day  a  three-cent  stamp  almost  cost  me  my  job. 
City  letters  required  only  two  cents  and  Dr. 
Barnes,  thumbing  through  a  healthy  pile  of  mail 
ready  to  be  sent  out,  landed  on  one  city  letter- 
bearing  a  three-cent  stamp!  Slamming  it  down 
before  me,  he  thundered  about  wasteful  careless- 
ness, lack  of  training,  and  the  stupidity  that 
allowed  me  to  squander  money  he  had  worked 
so  hard  to  acquire  for  the  Foundation.  He  stood 
by  me  while  I  steamed  that  three-cent  stamp  off 
that  envelope  and  replaced  it  with  a  two-cent 
one. 

I  hadn't  been  working  long  at  the  Foundation 
before  I  learned  that  admission  to  the  gallery 
was  one  of  the  world's  most  coveted  wishes— 
and  the  one  least  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  The  gal- 
lery was  not  open  to  the  public. 

"Admission  to  the  gallery  is  restricted  to 
students  enrolled  in  the  classes"  was  printed  on 
cards  sent  by  me  to  thousands  who  wrote  for 
permission— but  only  when  the  request  was 
accompanied  by  a  three-cent  stamped  self- 
addressed  envelope.  If  Dr.  Barnes  was  in  a  very 
rare  benevolent  humor  I  would  be  told  to  mail 
a  card  to  an  applicant  who  had  sent  a  stamp  but 
no  envelope.  If  the  request  was  enticing  enough 
to  induce  one  of  Barnes'  diatribes,  he  might  even 
invest  in  his  own  stamp  and  envelope.  The  more 
prominent  the  applicant  and  the  more  assured 
of  gaining  admission,  the  faster  the  application 
hit  the  trash. 

While  the  number  of  sight-seers  who  requested 
admission  was  high,  we  heard  also  from  many 
who  wished  to  join  a  class— a  comparatively  easy 
matter  for  those  who  fulfilled  the  requirements. 

And  they  were  all  negative  ones.  If  you  wrote 
on  fine  stationery  engraved  with  your  estate, 
if  your  name  lurked  in  the  social  register,  if  you 
belonged  to  outstanding  clubs  and  schools,  you 
were  out.  But  if  you  lived  in  South  Philadelphia, 
the  scene  of  Dr.  Barnes'  emergence,  if  you  wrote 
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on  cheap  paper,  misspelling  words,  and  your 
name  was  Italian  or  Jewish,  you  had  a  nine-to- 
one  c  hance  of  being  accepted.  At  least  you  were 
given  an  interview  in  our  office. 

Early  in  the  courses  Barnes  would  weed  out 
some  students.  Two  absences,  whether  caused 
by  appendectomies  or  funerals,  automatically 
expelled  the  student.  Anyone  who  came  late  to 
class,  or  left  early,  was  thrown  out,  as  were  those 
who  spoke  unwisely  or  questioned  Barnes' 
opinions. 


REVOLT    AT  LUNCH 

ONLY  once  did  I,  myself,  ever  make  a 
sustained  effort  to  defy  Dr.  Barnes.  It  was 
in  the  matter  of  luncheon.  Promptly  each  day, 
at  the  second  stroke  of  twelve  (a  half-dozen 
clocks  would  strike  simultaneously),  we  would 
descend  invariably  in  the  same  order  down  the 
stairs. 

In  the  kitchen,  Paul,  the  general  factotum, 
would  stand  poised,  ready  to  squeeze  Doctor's 
orange  juice  as  he  slid  into  his  chair,  so  that 
not  one  single  Vitamin  C  could  be  lost.  The 
vitamins  assigned  to  the  rest  of  us  were  not 
subjects  of  interest. 

During  the  five  years  I  worked  for  the  Founda- 
tion lunch  for  Barnes,  and  for  the  rest  of  us, 
was  chopped  up  tomatoes  and  lettuce  in  large 
soup  bowls,  no  dressing,  just  salt  and  pepper. 
His  experimentation  with  other  dishes  could 
have  been  counted  on  one  hand. 

I  had  been  at  the  Foundation  twenty  months 
when  I  reached  my  twenty-fifth  birthday.  That 
day,  having  been  powerfully  egged  on  by  my 
father,  my  two  sisters,  and  my  husband-to-be,  I 
decided  to  show  the  stuff  I  was  made  of.  When 
Paul  came  up  for  our  daily  luncheon  order— 
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which  had  not  varied  in  those  twenty  months— 
I  screwed  up  my  nerve.  "I'll  have  peas  today, 
Paul,  please.  Just  peas." 

Miss  Mullen's  typewriter  stopped  abruptly, 
and  Paul's  hand,  reaching  for  the  usual  lunch 
money,  halted  extended. 

"Peas?"  he  asked  numbly,  his  jaw  dropping. 

"Peas?"  Miss  Mullen  questioned,  her  hand  to 
her  mouth. 

"Peas,"  I  stated  firmly.  "Today  is  my  birthday, 
my  twenty-fifth,  and  I'd  like  to  have  peas." 

"Peas,"  Paul  repeated,  and  I  could  hear  him 
mumbling  to  himself  as  he  picked  his  way  down 
the  stairs. 

"Peas,"  Miss  Mullen  said,  shaking  her  head, 
and  went  back  to  her  typewriter,  but  her  typing 
was  erratic  and  her  eraser  active. 

"Peas,"  I  muttered,  clenching  my  teeth,  and 
started  in  on  my  own  machine.  Every  key  I  hit 
was  wrong;  my  pulse  soared.  "I'm  going  to  eat 
peas,"  I  said  to  myself,  crowding  back  the  tears 
that  welled  in  my  eyes.  "I'll  be  damned  if  I'll  eat 
one  more  tomato!" 

The  clocks  struck  ten  in  perfect  unison.  "Two 
hours  to  lunch,"  I  counted.  "One  hundred  and 
twenty  minutes."  My  hand  shook,  my  teeth 
chattered  and,  with  eyes  blurring,  I  couldn't 
decipher  my  symbols. 

"Miss  Mullen  ..."  I  started. 

"Yes,  Miss  Flannery?"  Her  voice  was  hopeful. 
"You've  decided  to  eat  lettuce  and  tomatoes?" 
I  nodded.  "Very  wise,"  she  smiled.  "Tell  Paul." 

I  rose  silently,  tension  loosening,  and  went 
to  the  head  of  the  stairs.  It  was  our  second  man, 
Jim,  who  answered  my  hail.  "Paul's  left  for 
market,"  he  answered.  "Anything  I  can  do?" 

"No  .  .  .  thanks,  no."  My  voice  trailed  off. 

Stiffening  my  shoulders  I  returned  to  my  desk. 

Perspiration  rose  again  on  my  forehead  as  the 
clocks  struck  twelve  and  we  descended  the  stairs. 
Unobtrusively  I  slipped  into  my  seat;  my  plate 
was  piled  high  with  brilliant  green  peas,  gleam- 
ingly  richly  in  butter.  Paul  must  have  shelled 
two  pounds. 

I  waited  for  Dr.  Barnes,  seated  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  to  plunge  into  his  own  salad,  but 
his  eyes  were  on  my  plate.  "What  have  you 
there?"  he  demanded  and,  reaching  out,  put  a 
fork  loaded  with  my  peas  into  his  own  mouth. 
Wordlessly  he  rolled  them  around,  savoring  what 
I  so  happily  anticipated.  Then  his  arm  shot  out, 
and  he  exchanged  my  plate  for  his. 

"They're  absolutely  delicious,"  he  announced. 
"Let's  change." 

Once  more  tears  welled,  but  I  nodded,  smiled, 
and  plunged  my  fork  desperately  into  his  lettuce 
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and  tomatoes— no  dressing.  Just  salt  and  pepper. 
And  it  was  my  birthday! 

Next  day  I  determinedly  ordered  peas  again, 
and  again  Barnes  exchanged  our  plates.  The 
third  day,  ditto.  I  asked  him  in  the  morning  of 
the  fourth,  before  the  steam  cabinet  had  cooked 
him  over  a  minute,  if  he'd  like  Paul  to  fix  peas 
for  him  too. 

"They're  fattening,"  he  replied  unequivocally, 
"and  starchy.  I'll  have  salad." 

"Ha!"  I  muttered  to  myself.  "Now,  I've  got 
him  where  he  belongs.  Today  I  can  eat  my  own 
peas." 

He  ate  them.  Next  day  I  returned  to  tomatoes 
and  lettuce,  and  for  the  following  three  years 
my  order  never  wavered. 

There  was  no  subject  on  which  Dr.  Barnes  was 
not  opinionated.  But  on  some  he  was  more  so. 
One  of  these  was  food.  Another  was  furniture. 
In  my  early  years  at  the  Foundation  he  plunged 
into  antiques.  For  most  collectors,  acquiring 
them  is  an  enchanting,  delightful,  and  relaxed 
hobby,  but  for  him  it  was  a  serious  undertaking. 

Daily,  at  12:21  p.m.,  his  tomato  salad  and 
orange  juice  stowed  away,  Barnes  would  head 
into  the  countryside,  and  the  next  morning  a 
check  for  $5  or  $500  would  be  entered  in  the 
checkbook— but  not  necessarily  to  stay  there. 

Late  the  afternoon  of  the  day  an  article  was 
bought,  it  would  without  fail  be  delivered  to  the 
Foundation  workshop.  Barnes  would  have  been 
told  that  it  was  a  perfect  original,  no  planks 
replaced,  no  nails  used.  Any  other  buyer  would 
have  paid  his  money  and  put  the  purchase 
happily  into  service. 

In  our  workshop,  manned  by  experts,  the  piece 
would  be  carefully  taken  down  to  make  certain 
that  every  part  was  authentic.  Let  one  screw, 
a  strip  of  new  molding,  a  replaced  bit  of  wood 
be  found— and  back  the  article  would  hurtle  to 
the  dealer's  shop.  To  bear  out  the  Doctor's  asser- 
tion, many  articles  went  back  still  torn  apart, 
while  others  were  shoved  indifferently  together. 
To  the  bank  would  go  our  order  to  stop  payment 
on  the  check. 

If  the  dealer  was  humble  and  contrite,  Barnes 
was  back  the  next  day  to  make  a  new  purchase. 
But  if  the  man  asked  one  question,  or  offered 
one  explanation,  he  was  instantly  blackballed. 

Purchasing  of  early  American  antiques  was  a 
simple  procedure  but  finding  room  to  place  them 
was  a  serious  problem.  The  best  furniture,  of 
course,  was  placed  in  the  gallery,  the  next  best 
in  Barnes'  house  and  after  that  in  the  homes  of 
two  of  his  staff  and  in  our  city  office.  Each 
morning  when  I  arrived,  men  were  carrying  in 
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new  pieces  and  hauling  out  replaced  ones— a  pine 
corner  cupboard,  perhaps,  pushing  my  typewriter 
desk  into  a  corner,  or  a  dry  sink  forcing  files  into 
the  hall  and  an  adding  machine  into  the  bath- 
room. China  was  installed  on  shelves  that  had 
held  reference  books,  wrought-iron  hinges  re- 
placed calendars,  and  my  posture  typing  chair 
gave  way  to  a  squat  milking  stool. 

THE    RUSSELL  AFFAIR 

BARNES'  obsession  with  antiques  led  him 
into  a  memorable  duel  with  Lady  Russell, 
third  wife  of  the  philosopher  Bertrand  Russell. 

That  year,  1940,  Russell  had  been  barred  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  from  teaching 
at  City  College  because  of  his  unorthodox  views 
on  morals  and  sex.  Had  Barnes  been  deep  in 
another  fight,  Russell,  whose  name  had  never 
been  mentioned  before  at  our  office,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  slipped  by  unnoticed.  But 
Barnes  was  free  at  the  moment  and,  engaging 
Russell  for  the  Foundation,  he  plunged  into  the 
conflict  with  delight.  The  newspapers  grabbed 
the  news  that  according  to  Doctor's  standards, 
Russell's  firing  was  a  blast  at  academic  liberty, 
and  that  his  hiring  by  the  Foundation  was  a 
signal  to  the  world  of  education  that  our  ap- 
proach to  culture  was  aesthetic  and  unbigoted. 

Our  acquisition  of  Russell  met  with  no  ob- 
stacles; we  reached  him  in  California,  received 
his  signed  contracts,  and  life  went  merrily  on. 
But  we  hadn't  asked  for  the  signature  of  the 
then  Mrs.  Russell. 

Anyone  who  wanted  to  work  with  Barnes 
knew  he  had  to  submerge  his  own  personality 
and  obey  every  order.  Mrs.  Russell  didn't  realize 
this,  or  wouldn't. 

So  happy  was  Barnes  about  picking  furniture 
for  a  new  farmhouse  he  had  recently  bought  that 
he  took  equal  delight  in  choosing  pieces  for  a 
century-old  one  in  Chester  County  that  he  had 
chosen  for  Russell  who,  with  his  family,  was  due 
to  arrive  in  about  six  months.  He  wrote  them 
all  about  it.  Mrs.  Russell  replied  by  air  mail, 
special  delivery.  She  told  us  in  clean-cut  phrases 
that  she  would  choose  her  own  house  and  fill  it 
with  her  own  taste  in  furniture. 

Our  answer  was  polite,  jovial,  and  friendly, 
but  quite,  quite  firm.  Her  return  letter  landed 
in  our  office  like  a  bombshell.  The  house,  she 
had  heard,  was  on  a  low  spot,  near  a  creek— and 
she  was  not  going  to  live  there.  For  the  benefit 
of  their  young  son  their  home  was  going  to  be 
on  a  hilly  windswept  spot  with  sun  baking  it 
on  every  side.  The  house  was  going  to  be  her 
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own  choosing;  the  furniture  equally  so;  and  she 
would  settle  where  she  wanted.  From  Mr.  Rus- 
sell we  received  no  letters  that  1  remember  now. 

On  the  fall  day  of  the  Russells'  arrival  at  the 
Foundation,  Mrs.  Russell  remained  at  the  wheel 
while  her  husband  went  in  for  an  interview. 
I  never  found  out  whether  Doctor  refused  to  let 
her  in  or  she  refused  to  enter. 

The  next  chapters  in  the  conflict  were  head- 
lined regularly  in  the  papers.  Chapter  I  could 
be  entitled  "Storming  the  Gates."  Mrs.  Russell 
had  never  applied  to  join  her  husband's  Founda- 
tion course  and  was,  therefore,  never  accepted 
as  a  student  by  the  Foundation.  But  each  week 
she  marched  determinedly  through  the  front 
door  and  seated  herself  firmly  in  her  husband's 
lecture  room.  Never  before  had  husbands  or 
wives  dared  imagine  that  such  privileges  be- 
longed to  them.  Barnes'  wrath  was  smoldering 
but  temporarily  he  kept  it  damped. 

The  next  chapter  would  be  "Prestige,"  for 
although  Lord  Russell  did  not  use  his  title  of 
Earl,  Mrs.  Russell  chose  to  call  herself  "Lady 
Russell."  She  failed,  rather  emphatically,  to 
ingratiate  herself  with  the  gallery  staff. 

"Knitting  Needles"  wrote  finis  to  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell's admission  to  the  gallery.  Not  only  did  she 
enter  her  husband's  class  without  recognized 
permission,  but  she  actually  chose  to  knit  during 
it,  completely  disrupting,  said  Barnes,  the  har- 
mony of  the  group. 

An  emergency  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  the  Foundation  barred  Mrs.  Russell 
in  the  future  from  the  building.  As  the  Board  of 
Trustees  was  made  up  of  paid  employees  of  the 
Foundation,  who  concurred  without  question  in 
the  Doctor's  slightest  wish,  he  seldom  bothered 
to  convene  them  but  dictated  his  own  choice  of 
minutes  to  a  secretary. 

Russell  himself  continued  happily  at  the 
Foundation  for  a  couple  of  years  but,  as  was 
expected,  came  to  cross  purposes  with  Barnes— 
as  did  everyone  of  character  who  had  relations 
with  him— and  was  forced  to  sue  him  for  salary 
still  due  on  his  contract. 

SITUATION  DETERIORATES 

IC  A  N  N  O  T  say  that  I  continued  happily 
at  the  Foundation,  nor  even  that  I  had  a 
chance  to  sue  Barnes  for  salary  due  me.  We,  too, 
had  reached  a  point  after  five  years  where  we 
were  no  longer  sympathetic.  He  liked  it  there.  1 
didn't.  One  of  us  had  to  go. 

The  easiest  thing  to  blame  our  troubles  on 
was  war  clouds.  Certainly  they  annoyed  Doctor. 
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Hadn't  he  gone  to  Brittany  each  summer  for 
his  vacation?  How  could  Hitler  deprive  him  of 
it?  However,  getting  rid  of  me,  apparently,  was 
easier  than  getting  rid  of  Hitler.  It  was  still  1940. 
America  was  not  at  war.  Barnes  and  I  were. 

The  basic  cause  was  simple— Barnes  was  bored, 
annoyed,  and  needed  something  to  do.  Suddenly 
and  quixotically,  he  bought  a  gigantic  cut-and- 
dried  mansion  in  Merion,  and,  before  we  caught 
our  breaths,  our  city  offices  were  transplanted  to 
the  suburbs,  less  than  a  mile  from  the  Founda- 
tion gallery.  Too  close.  Much  too  close.  When 
we  were  in  the  city  office  Barnes  had  pulled  out 
for  good  each  day  at  12:21,  but  the  handy  loca- 
tion of  this  new  building  had  him  dropping 
back  at  any  time.  In  town  he  had  been  the 
isolated  emperor  of  his  third  floor  but  here  his 
headquarters  were  in  his  sitting-room  less  than 
a  quarter  mile  from  my  typewriter. 

By  far  our  worst  problem  was  the  new  loca- 
tion of  his  steam  bath  and  shower,  which  he  had 
built  into  the  bathroom  directly  across  the  hall 
from  our  office! 

My  first  morning  in  Merion  is  just  as  vivid 
as  the  first  one  I  worked  for  Barnes  in  town— 
A\ith  every  detail  centered  on  the  steam  cabinet 
and  shower,  but  now  his  temper  wras  five  years 
older,  five  times  as  unmanageable,  and  I  was  at 
least  twenty-five  years  older.  At  the  steam  bath, 
I  was  doing  well  enough,  and  when  the  usual 
word  "shower"  exploded,  1  dropped  my  note- 
book, leaped  across  the  room,  and  shot  my  hands 
into  the  shower.  Automatically  I  twisted  the  six 
valves,  with  water  as  always  running  down  my 
forearms  but  no  matter  how  I  turned  them,  the 
temperature  continued  to  rise.  Back  I  reversed 
them.   Forward  again. 
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"Ready?"  came  Barnes'  voice  over  the  rushing 
waters. 

"Not  yet."  Far  to  clockwise  I  sw  ung  the  valves. 

"What's  wrong"  he  blasted. 

"Just  a  sec,"  I  yelled  back.  "Too  hot." 

"And  so'm  I."  And  over  the  roar  of  waters 
the  door  slammed  open  and  Barnes,  brilliant  red 
as  always,  bounded  across  the  room.  Soaking  and 
blinded  I  fled  through  the  door. 

In  town  I  hadn't  been  able  to  hear  all  of 
Barnes'  screaming  as  he  cursed  me  out,  nor  see 
him  as  he  emerged  from  the  shower.  Here,  I 
had  no  choice.  I  wasn't  deaf  and  I  wasn't  blind 
as  he  garbed  himself  for  his  sofa.  As  the  days 
went  by,  I  lost  weight,  and  Barnes  got  closer  to 
apoplexy. 

Each  afternoon  that  Doctor  was  away  I  de- 
voted hours  to  those  valves,  but  the  water  was 
invariably  too  hot  or  too  cold.  Each  morning  I 
was  more  nervous,  more  upset,  less  able  to  in- 
terpret my  shorthand.  And  at  home  my  disposi- 
tion was  vile. 

"Shower  sounds  crazy,"  my  husband  muttered 
one  night  as  my  tears  again  burst  forth.  "Bet 
those  hot  and  cold  handles  are  switched.  Some 
plumber  was  nuts." 

It  sounds  so  simple  now.  Hot  water  traveled 
to  the  handles  marked  COLD,  and  in  two  cases 
cold  to  those  stamped  HOT.  The  pipes  were 
torn  out  and  replaced.  I  needed  only  ten  minutes 
to  practice  on  them.  But  I  had  lost  ten  pounds. 

Yet  I  couldn't  relax— nor  could  Barnes.  My 
work  improved  considerably;  his  disposition 
struck  an  evener  keel.  But  in  Europe  Hitler  was 
being  less  thoughtful  of  Barnes  and  Brittany, 
and  in  Merion  the  draft  board  was  calling  men 
to  the  Armed  Forces. 

A  young  Foundation  teacher  drew  one  of  the 
early  numbers  and  his  draft  board  summoned 
him.  He  notified  Barnes,  and  hysterically  Barnes 
rushed  to  me.  A  letter  must  instantly  be  sent, 
explaining  that  teaching  art  at  the  Foundation 
was  of  greater  importance  to  the  world  and  of 
greater  value  to  the  United  States  than  the  young 
man  would  be  to  the  Armed  Forces. 

"No,"  Barnes  burst  as  I  grabbed  for  my  short- 
hand notebook.  "There  isn't  time.  Take  this 
right  on  the  typewriter,"  and  standing  at  my 
shoulder  he  dictated  the  letter  to  me.  As  I 
neared  the  end  of  each  line  he  would  grab  for 
the  platen  wheel  and  twirl  the  paper  two  spaces 
down.  Never  before  had  he  done  this.  My  nerves 
were  on  edge  and  his  dictation  was  demanding. 

"And  now  quote  those  sentences  from  Dewey's 
book,"  he  commanded,  "the  ones  I  always  send." 
I  knew  them  well— praise  from  the  philosopher 
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Dewey  on  the  Barnes  Foundation.  I  typed  them 
in.  Barnes  ripped  the  letter  from  my  machine, 
along  with  the  carbon  and,  rushing  down  the 
stairs,  sent  the  young  teacher  dashing  to  his  draft 
board. 

Details  of  the  next  morning  are  perfectly  clear. 
The  clocks  struck  nine  and  I  heard  Miss  Mullen 
mounting  the  stairs. 

"You  alone?"  I  asked.  "Doctor  not  with  you?" 
It  was  almost  the  first  time  in  five  years  that 
Barnes  and  Miss  Mullen  had  not  arrived  at  the 
same  time. 

Miss  Mullen  cleared  her  throat.  "He  won't  be 
here  till  later,  maybe  ten  o'clock." 

"Ten?  My  gosh.  He's  not  sick,  I  hope?" 

She  still  had  on  her  coat,  her  hat,  her  gloves. 
"No,  he's  not  sick"— she  was  avoiding  my  eyes— 
"but  he  is  upset."  Then  her  words  burst  forth. 
"He  says  ...  he  says  he's  got  to  have  another 
secretary  .  .  .  one  who  can  type  correctly  .  .  . 
who  never  makes  mistakes." 

My  mouth  fell.  "Mistakes?  Type  correctly? 
You  mean  my  typing's  poor?"  She  nodded.  "You 
mean  ...  I  typed  something  wrong?" 

"A  quotation  mark  yesterday.  In  that  letter 
to  the  draft  board.  You  left  one  out." 

"But  I  never  got  a  chance  to  reread  that  letter. 
Doctor  yanked  it  out  of  my  machine  and  raced 
down  the  stairs.  I  couldn't  go  over  it." 

She  shook  her  head.  "It  doesn't  matter.  You 
put  in  a  quotation  mark  when  you  started  to 
quote  Dewey,  but  none  at  the  end.  Just  a 
period."  She  unbuttoned  her  coat.  "Doctor  must 
have  a  secretary  on  whom  he  can  count.  He  is 
sorry.  So  am  I.  Your  work  was  good  till  we 
moved  out  here  .  .  .  but  lately  .  .  .  well  ...  he 
would  like  you  to  leave  before  he  gets  here. 
Please  gather  your  things." 

I  sat  there,  staring  across  the  room.  "I  just 
don't  understand,"  I  muttered. 

"No,  it's  unfortunate,  but  better  get  ready 
now,"  Miss  Mullen  repeated.  "Collect  whatever 
you  own.  Doctor  wants  you  gone  before  he  gets 
here." 

But  I  wasn't.  That  morning,  for  the  first  time 
in  five  years,  he  had  no  steam  bath,  no  shower. 
I  was  still  gathering  my  things  when  I  heard  him 
mount  the  stairs  slowly  and  go  into  his  front 
room.  He  didn't  ask  me  to  join  him.  I  didn't 
want  to  do  so.  But,  somehow,  I  found  myself 
there.  He  raised  his  head. 

"I  just  wanted  to  say  good-by,"  I  said.  Then, 
stared  at  him.  Tears,  yes,  tears,  were  streaming 
down  his  cheeks.  I  dug  in  my  bag  for  a 
handkerchief.  Tears  were  dripping  from  my 
eyes,  too. 


Ruth  Doyle 


What  nobody  knows  about 

Juvenile  Delinquency 


Do  you  have  any  idea  -what  happens  to  a  "bad" 
boy  in  your  town  .  .  .  whether  he  actually  has 
done  anything  wrong  .  .  .  and  whether  the 
treatment  he  gets  helps  or  makes  things  worse? 

AROMA  N  father  could  sell  his  children, 
or  kill  them  if  he  wished,  without  punish- 
ment. Hundreds  of  years  later,  the  Plymouth 
General  Laws  intoned: 

If  any  Child  or  Children  above  sixteen  years 
old,  and  of  competent  Understanding  shall 
Curse  or  Smite  their  Natural  Father  and 
Mother;  he  or  they  shall  be  put  to  Death, 
unless  it  can  be  sufficiently  testified  that  the 
Parents  have  been  very  Unchristianly  negli- 
gent in  the  education  of  such  children.  .  .  . 

If  a  Man  have  a  Stubborn  or  Rebellious 
Son  .  .  .  such  a  son  shall  be  put  to  Death,  or 
otherwise  severely  punished. 

The  Roman  and  the  Plymouth  colonist  had 
power  of  life  and  death  over  their  children.  But 
they  also  had  the  sole  responsibility  for  their 
care,  upbringing,  education,  and  discipline. 
Times  have  changed. 

In  1956  America,  while  parents  retain  a  large 
share  of  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  their 
children,  much  of  it  is  delegated— to  schools  (by 
law),  Sunday  Schools,  park  recreational  directors, 
policemen,  movie  ushers,  ten-cents-store  clerks, 
neighbors,  parents  of  children's  friends,  Scout 
leaders,  probation  officers,  music  and  dancing 
teachers,  settlement  house  workers,  bus  drivers, 
second-hand-car  dealers,  employers  of  part-time 
help.  For  many  hours  each  week,  our  children's 
lives  are  shaped  by  people  we  do  not  even  know. 

And,  as  these  influences  on  children's  lives 


have  become  more  varied  and  complex,  society 
has  assumed  ever-increasing  responsibility  for 
dealing  with  the  very  special  behavior  problems 
of  children. 

In  1819,  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge  be- 
came the  first  institution  exclusively  for  the 
custody  of  children.  Most  of  the  state  correc- 
tional institutions  for  juveniles  were  established 
before  1875.  Special  provisions  for  hearing  juve- 
nile cases  have  been  made  in  most  court  juris- 
dictions, beginning  in  Boston  in  1870.  New  York 
State  adopted  the  country's  first  probation  statute 
in  1884.  The  first  true  juvenile  court  was  estab- 
lished in  1899  in  Illinois.  By  1925,  forty-six  states 
had  statutes  setting  up  juvenile  courts.  The 
Federal  Juvenile  Court  Act  was  passed  in  1938. 

With  these  expanding  facilities  three  new  ideas 
grew  up:  (1)  Treat  the  child,  don't  punish  his 
crime.  (2)  Spare  young  offenders  jail  contacts 
with  hardened  criminals.  (3)  Above  all— don't 
brand  children  with  court  records. 

And  so  our  treatment  of  juvenile  behavior 
problems  has  developed— to  provide  institutional 
commitment  sometimes,  formal  probation  more 
often,  and,  far  the  most  frequently,  "informal 
supervision"  of  the  child  in  trouble  with  the 
law.  It  is  a  judge  who  orders  the  commitment 
or  the  formal  probation  in  a  regular,  though 
unpublished,  proceeding.  But,  outside  the  court 
chamber— in  the  probation  officer's  office,  without 
formal  charges,  without  court  appearances,  with- 
out judges'  decisions— "informal  supervision"  has 
mushroomed  to  ease  the  burdens  on  judges  and 
to  insure  privacy  in  juvenile  cases.  Informality, 
improvisation,  flexibility,  confidentiality— this  is 
the  dominant  motif  of  all  treatment  of  juveniles. 
Because  obvious  humanitarian  impulses  account 
for  this  emphasis,  it  is  escaping  scrutiny  and 
criticism.  Yet,  it  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  diffi- 
culties. 
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Despite  all  the  whoop-de-do  in  the  public  press 
about  it  no  one  knows  the  real  extent  of  juvenile 
delinquency. 

Everyone  has  a  theory. 

It  is  estimated  that  1,250,000  children  had  con- 
tact with  the  police  in  1955.  Of  these,  about 
500,000  were  referred  to  juvenile  courts.  These 
are  estimated  figures,  published  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  government.  In  my 
own  state,  nearly  half  the  counties  provide  no 
figures  at  all  on  juvenile  cases  in  their  courts. 

The  definitions  of  delinquent  behavior  and 
the  interpretations  of  the  law  differ  so  widely 
from  court  to  court,  from  probation  officer  to 
probation  officer,  from  policeman  to  policeman, 
from  judge  to  judge  (and  even  from  day  to  day) 
that  the  figures  on  which  the  Children's  Bureau 
bases  its  estimates  may  be  almost  meaningless. 
Further,  within  counties  which  do  report  their 
statistics,  there  are  an  unknown  number  of  cases 
adjudicated  by  town  marshals  and  justices  of  the 
peace  which  never  reach  the  probation  officer's 
knowledge  at  all. 

Nor  can  we  say  with  any  assurance  how  the 
problem  now  compares  with  that  of  another 
generation.  Everyone  has  a  theory  about  that 
too.  An  ancient  wise  man  (Plato)  said,  thousands 
of  years  ago: 

The  children  now  love  luxury,  they  have  bad 
manners,  contempt  for  authority.  They  show 
disrespect  for  elders  and  love  chatter  in  place 
of  exercise.  They  no  longer  rise  when  elders 
enter  the  room.  They  contradict  their  parents, 
chatter  before  company,  gobble  up  dainties 
at  the  table,  cross  their  legs  and  tyrannize 
their  teachers. 

One  need  not  completely  discount  Plato's 
appraisal  to  ask:  "Is  he  speaking  of  all  the  chil- 
dren? 50  per  cent?  25  per  cent?" 

The  man  who  says  that  this  younger  genera- 
tion is  going  to  the  dogs  doesn't  know  any  more 
about  it  than  the  man  who  says  that  kids  now- 
adays are  sissies  compared  to  those  of  his  day. 
If  the  nation-wide  statistics  on  juvenile  crime 
are  sketchy  now,  they  were  nonexistent  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  In  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  five 
(of  seventy-one)  counties  reported  juvenile  court 
statistics  seven  years  ago.  Last  year,  thirty-five 
counties  reported.  This  year,  it  is  hoped,  seventy- 
one  counties  will  report.  In  another  generation, 
in  Wisconsin  we  may  (within  certain  limits)  be 
able  to  hazard  some  comparisons.  We  cannot 
today. 

In  the  words  of  Wisconsin  Welfare,  published 
by  the  Wisconsin  Welfare  Council,  September, 
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1955,  discussing  proposals  for  new  records:  ".  .  . 
the  planners  realized  only  too  well  that  the 
statistics  bandied  about  in  the  press,  in  articles, 
and  even  in  the  chambers  of  the  U.  S.  Senate 
were,  at  best,  educated  guesses,  and  at  worst, 
downright  confounding." 

HOW    TO   RUIN    A  BOY 

THERE  is  controversy  and  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  proper  functions  of  juvenile 
courts  and  their  probation  departments.  There 
are  cries  that  the  whole  process  produces  delin- 
quents rather  than  rehabilitates  them.  There  are 
speeches  by  the  score  about  "getting  tough"  with 
the  kids.  Another  large  group  thinks  we  should 
be  more  understanding  and  gentle  with  delin- 
quents. This  distrust  of  the  services  offered  can 
be  attributed  in  large  part  to  the  confusion  in 
the  use  of  these  services  throughout  the  country. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  juvenile  courts  are  tied 
to  the  criminal  court  system,  with  an  obligation 
to  decide  guilt  and  innocence  for  offenses  speci- 
fically stated  and  formally  charged.  On  the  other, 
they  have  the  obligation  to  provide  treatment, 
supervision,  and  guidance  to  youngsters  in  trou- 
ble without  respect  to  the  crimes  of  which  they 
are  accused.  These  two  conflicting  assignments 
must  be  carried  out— quite  properly— in  an  in- 
formal, private  way,  which  will  not  stigmatize 
a  youngster  during  his  formative  years. 

And,  as  the  courts'  preoccupation  with  the 
latter  task  has  increased,  the  former  (that  of  dis- 
pensing justice)  has  retreated,  with  the  result 
that  grave  injustices  are  bound  to  occur. 

What  happens  in  most  cases  is  this:  A 
youngster,  suspected  of  breaking  a  window  or 
shoplifting,  is  questioned  by  the  police.  His 
name  and  address,  the  nature  of  the  alleged 
offense,  and  other  pertinent  information  are 
recorded  before  he  is  released  to  his  parents.  Or 
he  may  be  detained  in  jail  or  some  lockup  until 
interviewed  by  a  probation  officer.  (In  some 
places  boys  are  sometimes  held  for  weeks  in  this' 
uncertain  state.) 

It  seems  that  half  of  all  youths  who  come  in 
contact  with  the  police  are  released  with  a  warn- 
ing. Of  those  referred  to  juvenile  courts,  more 
than  half  are  never  seen  by  the  judge.  In  my 
own  community,  more  than  90  per  cent  are 
either  kept  on  "informal  supervision"  or  released 
by  the  probation  officer.  "Informal  supervision" 
can  mean  a  number  of  things:  it  can  be  (and 
frequently  is)  simply  a  perfunctory  weekly  or 
monthly  interview  with  a  probation  officer.  It 
can  involve  exhaustive  investigations  into  the  pri- 
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vate  life  of  a  child  and  his  Eamily,  as  well  as 
serious  limitations— such  as  curlew  and  boundary 
restrictions— on  a  child's  behavior,  under  threat 
of  being  taken  to  court  for  violations. 

Tire  dec  isions  are  readied  iu  informal  sessions 
—there  is  frequently  little  attempt  to  establish 
guilt.  The  police  sometimes  act  as  witnesses; 
sometimes  their  written  reports  are  the  only  evi- 
dence. The  child  and  his  parents,  much  more 
often  than  not,  are  not  represented  by  counsel. 
There  is  no  record  kept;  if  an  injustice  is  done, 
there  is  no  way  to  correct  it. 

And  don't  be  fooled  that  no  one  knows  of  a 
juvenile's  contact  with  the  police,  simply  because 
his  name  doesn't  appear  in  the  paper.  His 
parents  know,  his  school  knows,  the  police  know, 
his  neighbors  know,  especially  if  a  squad  car 
brings  the  officer  investigating  the  offense.  His 
contemporaries  know,  the  people  around  the 
police  station  know,  the  complainant  and  his 
friends  know.  Most  important  of  all,  the  child 
himself  knows. 

And  if  he  is  not  guilty?  Is  there  a  chain  of 
informants  to  pass  the  word  along  to  all  who  are 
in  on  the  secret?  In  some  cases,  the  police  are 
not  even  informed  of  the  court's  disposition  of 
an  alleged  juvenile  offender.  The  school  doesn't 
find  out,  except  by  chance.  The  neighbors  are 
never  fully  informed;  the  child's  contemporaries 
may  or  may  not  take  his  word  that  he  is  inno- 
cent. The  bystanders  at  the  scene  of  the  offense 
or  around  the  police  station  have  no  way  of 
knowing. 

Who  is  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  the 
helpless  boy  whose  sense  of  justice  is  thus  out- 
raged? Who  will  restore  his  reputation?  And 
what  about  the  child  locked  up,  only  to  be  dis- 
missed without  any  formal  hearing  when  the 
case  against  him  collapses?  Who  will  make 
amends  to  him? 

WE    NEVER  KNOW 

1 RECENTLY  talked  with  the  mother  of  a 
chronic  delinquent  boy.  Her  son  had  had  over 
twenty  contacts  with  the  police  in  a  six-year 
period.  He  is  obviously  a  well-known  trouble- 
maker. About  half  the  time,  his  mother  reported, 
she  knew  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  offenses  of 
which  he  was  accused.  Some  of  the  time,  she 
knew  absolutely  that  he  was  innocent.  Yet  "in- 
formal supervision"  had  been  his  constant  sen- 
tence. They  never  had  a  formal  hearing;  they 
never  had  a  lawyer.  When  this  boy  reached 
eighteen  and  was  arrested  for  an  offense  which 
carried  a  sentence  to  the  reformatory,  it  was 
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reported  in  the  paper  that  he  had  been  picked 
up  for  twenty  previous  juvenile  offenses.  On 
that  basis  he  was  sent  away.  Would  his  sentence 
have  been  different  if  the  charges  against  him 
as  a  juvenile  had  had  to  be  proved? 

A  competent  policeman  told  me  recently  that 
he  had  referred  nine  hundred  boys  to  juvenile 
court  last  year  for  offenses  ranging  from  traffic 
violations  to  armed  robbery. 

"How  many  of  those  were  guilty  as  charged?" 
I  asked. 

"Oh,"  was  his  reply,  "we  never  refer  them 
unless  we  are  pretty  sure  they  are  guilty." 

"How  many  were  proven  guilty  and  what  dis- 
position was  made  of  their  cases?"  I  asked. 

"We  never  know,"  he  said.  "Juvenile  Court 
records  are  confidential." 

An  adult  accused  of  a  specific  crime  has  the 
right  to  be  considered  innocent  until  he  is 
proven  guilty.  It  doesn't  matter  how  many  times 
he  is  picked  up  by  the  police.  If  he  is  innocent, 
he  is  vindicated.  Or  if  it  can't  be  proved  that 
he  is  guilty,  he  is  acquitted.  Are  our  children 
entitled  to  less  than  this? 

It's  time  for  the  experts  to  get  on  with  a  study 
of  this  puzzler.  When  I  recently  wrote  to  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  to  inquire  about 
its  work  in  this  field,  I  received,  by  way  of  reply, 
a  treatise  on  the  rights  of  publication  of  salacious 
comic  books! 

When  I  searched— mostly  in  vain— for  advice 
in  state  publications,  I  came  across  this  from  the 
Texas  Youth  Development  Council,  in  a  hand- 
book for  juvenile  courts  entitled,  The  Commu- 
nity, the  State,  the  Delinquent  Child: 

Attorneys.  For  the  most  part  attorneys  are 
not  a  part  of  juvenile  court  procedure.  If  one 
is  employed,  it  should  be  explained  to  him 
that  he  must  refrain  from  applying  criminal 
court  tests  in  admission  of  evidence  and  strict 
constitutional  rights,  that  juvenile  court  pro- 
cedure is  by  law  different  from  criminal  court 
procedure.  In  other  words,  he  should  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  juvenile  court  procedure 
the  same  as  the  judge  and  probation  officers. 

There  are  hopeful  signs— in  at  least  three 
states— that  this  problem  is  receiving  increasing, 
expert  study.  The  new  Children's  Code,  adopted 
in  1955  in  Wisconsin  recognizes  the  need  to  deal 
justly  with  children  to  a  much  wider  extent 
than  the  previous  law.  It  even  provides  for  a 
jury  trial  for  juveniles,  if  it  is  demanded,  and 
sets  forth  legal  machinery  for  informing  an 
accused  juvenile  and  his  parents  of  their  rights 
under  the  constitution. 
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A  pamphlet  describing  the  Connecticut  Juve- 
nile Court— Its  Structure,  Its  Philosophy  outlines 
its  procedure: 

Where  a  child  has  denied  his  delinquent 
act  there  should  clearly  be  an  adjudication  of 
innocence  or  guilt  before  a  widespread  inva- 
sion of  his  personal  privacy  and  that  of  his 
family  is  undertaken.  Legally  this  is  desirable 
because  it  is  the  only  practice  consistent  with 
fundamental  principles  of  our  common  law, 
principles  which  most  parents  naturally  expect 
to  operate  in  their  favor  even  though  the 
child  be  ignorant  of  them.  Any  other  ap- 
proach no  matter  how  well  intentioned  will 
almost  inevitably  fail  to  foster  that  essential 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  court  which 
must  be  the  foundation  stone  for  all  that  is 
to  follow.  .  .  . 

This  does  not  and  should  not  mean  a  trial 
embroidered  with  the  encrusted  criminal  pro- 
cedures of  the  centuries.  Let  it  be  emphasized 
however  that  an  informal  and  relaxed  atmos- 
phere is  not  inconsistent  with  those  rules  of 
law  and  evidence  controlling  the  situation. 

The  1956  Report  of  tlie  Temporary  Commis- 
sion on  the  Courts  to  the  Governor  and  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  published 
February  15,  1956,  says  this  of  the  Juvenile 
Courts: 

In  tribunals  of  this  kind,  the  social  worker 
should  have  a  specific  role  and  so  should  the 
judge.  But  their  two  functions  should  not  be 
commingled.  As  the  courts  presently  operate, 
the  judge  often  assumes  the  duties  of  a  social 
worker.  On  the  other  hand,  the  probation 
officer  not  infrequently  attempts  to  make  judi- 
cial decisions. 

Once  the  basic  conflict  is  clearly  recognized, 
we  can  work  toward  a  solution  of  the  problem- 
one  which  will  give  the  benefits  of  expert  social 
service  and  provide  justice  as  well. 

IN    YOUR  TOWN? 

WE  CANNOT  tell  how  well  those  to 
whom  we  have  entrusted  the  vital  task 
of  rehabilitating  our  wayward  youth  are  doing 
their  jobs. 

It  follows  logically  that  in  protecting  a  de- 
linquent child  from  public  censure  for  his  acts, 
we  are  also  protecting  the  probation  workers 
from  public  scrutiny  of  their  work.  How  can  we 
know  they  are  doing  a  good  job,  when  we  can't 
find  out  specifically  what  they  do?  Admittedly 
there  are  thousands  of  heroic  souls  engaged  in 


this  discouraging  and  thankless  work.  But  we 
know  there  is  a  need  (again  an  estimate)  for 
thousands  more  probation  officers  to  supplement 
the  7,000  in  the  field;  we  know  a  large  percentage 
of  the  7,000  are  untrained  for  their  duties:  we 
know  they  are  grossly  underpaid  and  over- 
worked. So  it  may  be  safe  to  assume  that  their 
total  performance  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be 
desired. 

Now  for  what's  to  be  done.  No  federal  law 
will  cure  it.  No  edict  from  the  Supreme  Court 
will  guarantee  the  protection  of  the  rights,  and 
the  successful  treatment,  of  our  unknown  num- 
ber of  delinquent  juveniles.  It  has  been  shown 
that  there  are  areas  in  this  problem  crying  for 
expert  study. 

Let  the  good  citizens  around  home  take  it  up 
too.  Years  ago  there  were  children's  protective 
societies  to  give  aid  and  solace  to  the  dependent, 
neglected,  and  delinquent  child.  In  most  places, 
this  job  has  been  undertaken  by  regularly  con- 
stituted public  and  private  agencies.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  citizen  need  no  longer  care. 

What  happens  to  the  children  in  your  town 
who  are  picked  up  by  the  police? 

Do  they  get  a  chance  to  prove  their  innocence? 

Are  they  informed  of  their  constitutional 
rights? 

Do  they  have  attorneys  to*  speak  for  them  to 
their  accusers? 

Is  your  probation  staff  a  competent  one? 

Does  it  make  regular,  comprehensible  reports? 

Do  the  children  in  need  of  supervision  get 
careful,  experienced  help? 

There  are— thank  God— millions  of  American 
children  who  have  no  difficulty  adjusting  grad- 
ually to  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  adult 
world.  There  are  some— who  knows  how  many? 
—who  need  the  services  of  an  alert  society  to 
insure  their  good  behavior  and  to  protect  us 
from  the  dangers  they  present. 

Juvenile  courts  and  probation  departments 
established  for  this  purpose  vary  from  commu- 
nity to  community.  Their  effectiveness  is  shaped 
by  the  state  laws  which  establish  their  frame- 
work, by  the  people  hired  to  administer  them, 
and  by  the  interest  which  the  citizens  take  in 
their  functioning.  Most  of  us  never  have  direct 
contact  with  them.  It  takes  effort  to  discover 
how  they  operate  in  our  town.  It  takes  clear 
thinking,  guidance— and  painstaking  work— to 
improve  them. 
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IT  WAS  cold— suddenly  and  unreasonably 
cold  for  Connecticut— fifteen  below,  and  no- 
body was  dressed  for  it.  The  day-shift  was  just 
coming  out  as  Dennison  approached  the  factory 
gates.  Most  of  their  cars  were  frozen,  and  as 
Dennison  found  out  later,  it  was  three  hours 
before  some  of  them  got  home  that  night. 

Dennison  had  always  felt  sorry  for  the  day- 
shift  because  they  spent  their  lives  in  darkness, 
like  the  dwarfs  who  used  to  work  for  Thor  and 
Odin.  It  was  still  dark  at  6:55  a.m.  when  they 
came  to  work,  and  dark  again  at  7:00  p.m.  when 
they  got  out,  eyes  and  fingers  still  twitching  with 
the  rhythm  of  the  machines.  Then  nothing  to 
do  but  go  home  and  eat  and  sleep,  in  the  dark. 
And  then  get  up  and  go  to  work  again,  in 
the  dark. 

The  factory  was  well  designed,  with  windows 
arranged  to  let  in  the  most  light  possible,  but  it 
didn't  seem  like  daylight.  The  windows  were 
translucent,  and  even  on  bright  days  the  light 
could  never  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the  plant. 
No  one,  except  the  traveling-crane  operators,  had 
ever  seen  the  ceiling.  The  two-hundred-watt 
bulbs  were  burning  all  day  long;  and  the  impres- 
sion was  that  of  being  underground. 

The  night-shifters  led  a  different  life,  and  they 
themselves  were  of  a  different  race  from  the  day 
men.  They  were  younger,  unsteady  in  their 
habits,  and  socially  impossible.  They  were 
amateurs.    High-school    boys,    most   of  them, 


natural  mechanics,  who  had  learned  to  operate 
and  repair  farm  machinery  when  they  were 
children.  They  were  of  many  nationalities,  in- 
cluding both  East  and  American  Indian,  all  wait- 
ing to  come  of  age  to  be  drafted. 

There  was  also  a  sprinkling  of  ex-automobile 
salesmen  whose  activities  had  been  put  a  stop 
to  by  the  war.  Although  these  were  compara- 
tively elderly  men,  thirty  years  old  or  more,  not 
used  to  working  with  their  hands,  they  were 
quick  to  master  the  intricate  ritual  of  machine 
operation.  They  brought  an  artistic  conscience 
to  the  unfamiliar  work,  and  they  made  almost 
no  scrap,  an  innovation  which  did  not  endear 
them  to  the  old  professionals  on  the  day-shift. 

The  man  who  ran  the  gear-cutting  machine 
next  to  Dennison's  was  one  of  these.  He  was  a 
Polish  Jew,  with  a  name  so  lacking  in  Western 
vowels,  and  of  such  length,  that  he  had  decided 
to  change  it  to  a  simple  Henry  Simons.  He  was 
a  scholar,  a  connoisseur  of  music,  and  had  a 
knowledge  of  Semitic  folklore  and  history  which 
seemed  to  be  limitless. 

During  the  long  hours  required  to  cut  one 
of  the  main  gears  for  the  big  turret-lathes  which 
were  the  only  product  of  the  factory  at  the  time, 
Henry  would  keep  everybody  alert  by  telling 
stories  of  Gilgamesh,  the  Semitic  hero,  whose 
exploits  were  so  like  those  of  Hercules  that  sonic 
students  have  concluded  that  thev  were  the  same 
person.  Henry  was  tickled  by  this  theory.  Her- 
cules was  to  him  a  sort  of  Johnny-come-lately, 
about  like  Jack  Dempsey. 

THERE  was  a  special  sense  of  hearing  to 
be  acquired  in  order  to  maintain  normal  rela- 
tionships in  a  machine  shop.  Nerves  don't 
break.  They  get  abraded  away,  as  if  by  a  dentist. 
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There  was  one  sound  which  affected  not  only 
the  ears,  but  the  whole  body.  It  was  made  by 
the  housings  of  the  turret-lathes  (hollow  shells 
of  cast  iron,  nine  feet  high  and  four  feet  in 
diameter)  being  cut  down  to  size  on  the  hori- 
zontal turning-lathes  which  had  been  built  for 
that  purpose.  The  resonance  of  such  a  shell  is 
about  that  of  one  of  the  larger  Buddhist  gongs, 
and  when  a  heavy  steel  cutting-tool  is  biting  into 
it  as  it  revolves  on  a  spindle,  the  scream  that 
comes  out  is  like  the  sound  made  by  a  giant  with 
broken  fingernails,  scratching  a  blackboard. 
This,  combined  with  the  steady  clack  of  the  gear- 
cutters,  the  noise  as  of  thousands  of  fish  being 
split  produced  by  the  broaching  machines,  and 
the  roar  of  the  traveling-cranes,  is  at  first  impact 
an  unbeatable  obstacle,  blocking  thought  and 
speech. 

After  a  week  or  two  the  sounds  blend  into  a 
whole  which  is  far  away,  somewhere  up  near  the 
invisible  ceiling.  Voices  which  in  reason  should 
be  smothered  by  this  continuous  explosion  are 
able  in  some  way  to  separate  themselves  from  it, 
to  run  under  it,  although  the  sound  they  make 
is  not  human.  It  is  the  sound  of  another 
machine. 

Dennison  lifted  his  gear  blank  and  put  it 
carefully  on  the  spindle.  It  weighed  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  and  so  did  he,  but  he  could 
handle  it  easily.  There  is  a  knack. 

He  secured  it,  firm  on  the  spindle,  and  ad- 
justed his  machine,  144  teeth,  6  pitch,  2  hours 
and  40  minutes.  Time  to  smoke  and  talk,  al- 
ways keeping  an  ear  cocked  and  an  eye  ready 
for  any  change  in  the  rhythm  of  the  machine. 
The  main  gears  were  costly,  and  although  ma- 
chine operators  were  hard  to  come  by  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  a  man  who  scrapped  one 
of  them  was  likely  to  be  fired,  or  at  least 
watched.  Being  watched  in  an  atmosphere  of 
nervous  tension  which  was  already  almost  past 
endurance  was  not  something  to  look  forward 
to. 

Henry  Simons  did  not  have  one  of  the  big 
gear  jobs  this  night.  He  had  a  nasty  little  thing 
with  tiny  teeth  which  required  a  special,  and 
irreplaceable,  tungsten  steel  cutting-tool.  He 
was  concerned  about  it.  He  was  not  afraid  of 
dismissal.  Every  cent  of  his  pay,  which  was 
quite  serious  money  what  with  the  bonus  and 
the  overtime,  went  into  war  bonds.  He  had 
tried  his  best  to  get  into  the  armed  forces  in 
some  capacity  or  other,  but  since  he  had  bad 
eyesight,  asthma,  and  flat  feet,  they  had  po- 
litely told  him  to  go  do  some  war  work.  He 
was  working  a  twelve-hour  shift  in  a  factory  as 
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a  penance  for  being  a  crock.  He  didn't  want  to 
break  that  tool  because  he  admired  it  as  a  work 
of  art,  which  it  was. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  angry  at  having  been 
given  such  an  assignment.  A  younger  man 
should  have  had  it.  Henry  had  to  stop  his  ma- 
chine, take  off  the  little  gear,  clean  it,  test  it, 
put  on  another  one,  and  start  the  machine  again, 
every  five  minutes  all  night  long. 


Dennison,  with  his  easy  task  of  the  big  gears, 
wanted  to  have  conversation  on  topics  of  general 
interest,  such  as  love,  music,  and  the  Russian 
front,  but  Henry  would  have  none  of  it.  His 
feet  hurt  and  he  hated  the  smell  of  the  cutting- 
oil  which  had  to  be  kept  constantly  running 
over  his  little  gears  in  order  to  prevent  that 
priceless  tool  from  overheating.  The  stuff  is 
vegetable  oil,  and  as  if  that  weren't  bad  enough, 
it  is  used  again  and  again,  running  into  an  open 
tank  by  the  side  of  the  machine,  from  which  it 
is  pumped  to  the  top  and  started  down.  After 
a  month  of  this  the  stench  is  almost  tangible. 

Henry  knew  that  his  hands  would  be  soaked 
in  it  all  night,  that  it  would  inevitably  go  from 
his  hands  to  his  trousers  and  from  there  to  his 
shirt,  so  that  by  morning  he  would  be  saturated. 
He  would  have  to  go  to  a  Turkish  bath,  where 
he  kept  a  change  of  clothes  for  these  emergen- 
cies. He  had  a  perfectly  good  bathroom  in  his 
apartment,  but  he  couldn't  bear  to  go  in  unless 
he  was  clean.  To  anyone  who  has  ever  smelled 
that  oil,  this  is  not  so  eccentric  as  it  seems. 

He  was  in  a  real  temper,  and  consequently 
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kept  making  scrap,  which  cut  down  on  his  bonus. 
All  in  all.  it  was  a  bad  night  for  Henry,  slipping 
and  slithering  on  the  greasy  floor-boards. 

The  night,  like  the  Good  Soldier  Schweik, 
kept  right  on  keeping  on.  Dennison  had  fin- 
ished three  of  his  big  handsome  gears— eight 
hours  and  eighteen  minutes,  allowing  six  min- 
utes apiece  for  (hanging  and  testing.  A  soft 
job.  Eighteen  minutes  actual  work  in  eight 
hours.  But  unwavering  vigilance  is  work  too, 
though  Dennison  didn't  realize  it.  He  had  no 
one  to  talk  to,  and  the  terrible  shrieking  whine 
of  the  iron  housings  was  beginning  to  get  to 
him,  though  he  didn't  realize  that  either.  He 
had  considered  changing  jobs  with  Henry  for 
a  while,  but  decided  that  Henry  would  never 
permit  it  because  of  spite  and  rivalry.  By  going 
well  over  his  quota,  he  could  earn  not  only  more 
money,  but  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  day-shift. 

He  wasn't  making  it  this  night.  His  hands 
were  beginning  to  shake,  and  Dennison  knew 
from  experience  that  behind  his  oil-smeared 
glasses  his  eyes  were  filming  over.  He  wasn't 
securing  his  gears  properly,  and  time  after  time 
a  piece  would  be  hurled  into  a  scrap  box.  A 
man  forty-three  years  old,  tall,  but  very  frail, 
with  a  weak  chest— he  should  not  have  had  the 
job. 

Three  hours  to  go.  Dennison  fidgeted  and 
opened  his  fourth  pack  of  cigarettes. 

DIRECTLY  across  the  aisle  was  a  man 
named  McArdle,  who  operated  a  machine 
which  made  helical  gears.  On  these  the  teeth 
are  not  cut  straight  across  the  face  of  the  blank, 
but  spirally,  like  stripes  on  a  barber's  pole.  The 
machine  which  makes  these  is  necessarily  com- 
plicated, and  the  mentality  of  the  operator  must 
match  it.  Therefore  McArdle,  intelligent,  ex- 
perienced, and  high-strung  to  the  point  of  break- 
age at  all  times,  was  in  charge  of  one. 

He  had  been  brought  up  in  a  machine  shop. 
Although  only  thirty-two,  he  had  spent  seventeen 
years  at  the  machines,  beginning  at  part-time 
jobs  when  he  was  still  in  industrial  high  school. 
He  could  operate  and  repair  any  kind  of  ma- 
chinery, whether  or  not  he  had  ever  seen  it 
before.  He  was  even  a  skilled  toolmaker  for 
his  age,  and  intended,  after  he  had  retired  from 
plant  management  at  the  age  of  sixty,  to  follow 
that  remarkable  and  little-known  profession.  He 
treasured  the  lesson  of  one  of  his  teachers  in 
industrial  high  school,  a  toolmaker. 

"It  goes  like  this,"  the  old  gentleman  had  said. 
"First  you  read  everything  you  can  find  about 
the  old  clock-makers,  armorers,  goldsmiths.  Look 


at  pictures  of  what  they  did.  Alter  that,  study 
mathematics  through  plane  trigonometry.  Then 
enough  physics  and  chemistry  to  give  you  some 
notion  of  the  properties  and  composition  of 
metals,  and  what  heat  and  pressure  can  do  to 
them.  And  then,"  the  old  man  had  said,  in 
very  deadly  earnest,  "you  can  maybe  begin  to 
learn  to  use  a  file." 

McArdle's  exterior  did  not  agree  with  all  this. 
Face  and  body  together  made  a  composition  of 
rocky  promontories,  durable  but  not  threaten- 
ing. 

He  stopped  his  machine,  took  off  the  work, 
and  held  it  up  to  admire  it,  sparkling  clean  and 
beautiful  in  the  artificial  glare.  It  was  a  helical 
gear  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  and  a 
really  good  piece  of  abstract  sculpture.  Like 
the  spear  of  a  narwhal,  thought  McArdle,  or 
the  shell  of  a  turreted  snail.  He  put  it  rever- 
ently in  the  clean  box  reserved  for  finished 
pieces. 

The  cleanliness  was  no  doing  of  his.  It  was 
caused  by  the  cooling  agent  used  for  his  kind 
of  work,  which  was  not  an  oil  at  all,  but  a  thin 
white  liquid  smelling  of  chalk.  It  cleaned 
everything  it  could  reach,  including  McArdle 
himself  and  even  the  floor  around  his  machine 
for  a  distance  of  several  feet.  His  fingers  were 
pink  and  puckered,  and  his  clothes  were  wet 
but  thoroughly  laundered. 

Even  with  three  hours  to  go,  he  was  way 
beyond  his  quota.  He  decided  to  take  it  easy 
for  an  hour.  Being  an  experienced  professional, 
one  of  the  few  on  the  night-shift,  he  knew  that 
his  quota  would  be  adjusted  if  he  worked  too 
hard.  This  would  discommode  him  financially 
and  increase  the  strain  on  his  nerves.  A  peculiar 
system. 

He  took  a  cigarette  from  his  waterproof  case 
and  started  vaguely  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
washroom.  Halfway  across  the  aisle  he  was 
heavily  bumped  into  by  Henry  Simons. 

Henry  was  in  a  pitiable  condition.  He  had 
probably  caught  cold  on  his  way  to  work,  and 
his  asthma  was  getting  serious.  Dennison  had 
tried  to  take  the  job  away  from  him,  without 
effect.  No,  Henry  had  said,  you'll  break  the  tool, 
and  I  will  be  held  responsible.  Then  for  God's 
sake  shut  down  the  machine  and  go  home,  Den- 
nison had  said.  You're  dying,  man.  But  Henry 
would  not. 

Therefore  it  was  with  something  of  relief 
that  Dennison  saw  the  collision  of  Henry  and 
McArdle.  There  would  be  a  break  of  some  kind. 

There  was.  Henry  let  out  a  blast  of  Yiddish 
invective  that  burned  Dennison's  ears,  though 
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he  understood  no  word  of  it.  Then  Henry, 
wheezing  and  desperate,  swung  the  filthy  cloth 
that  he  was  supposed  to  wipe  his  gears  with, 
and  slapped  McArdle  full  across  the  eyes. 

McArdle  was  the  only  man  there  who  had 
not  been  affected  by  the  pandemonium  of  the 
factory.  It  was  his  natural  habitat.  But  he  was 
Irish,  he  was  always  at  the  highest  pitch  of  ten- 
sion, and  above  all  he  was  a  powerful  young 
man  who  had  been  kept  at  the  irritating  task 
of  running  a  delicate  machine  just  a  little  bit 
too  long. 

He  picked  Henry  up  by  one  of  the  straps  of 
his  suspenders,  and  began  pounding  him  up 
and  down  on  the  floor. 

"Henry,"  he  said,  "you're  a  greasy  little 
Polack,"  and  continued  pounding. 

Dennison  knew  that  McArdle  had  meant  no 
insult  by  this  wholly  accurate  statement.  He 


was  just  letting  off  steam.  Still,  it  was  an  excuse. 
Dennison  walked  over  and  hit  Mc  Ardle  as  hard 
as  he  could  on  the  cheekbone. 

McArdle  was  enchanted.  He  put  Henry 
gently  aside  and  went  after  Dennison. 

It  was  really  no  contest.  Dennison  was  strong 
for  his  weight,  but  so  was  McArdle,  and  there 
was  a  difference  of  some  sixty  pounds.  He 
banged  Dennison  around  a  bit,  and  then,  an- 
noyed and  bored  by  a  cut  he  had  received  on 
the  bridge  of  his  nose,  caught  him  a  nice  left 
hook  under  the  ribs  which  lifted  him  off  his 
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feet  and  slammed  him  against  the  back  of  Hen- 
ry's machine. 

Dennison  slid  to  the  floor,  dazed  and  bruised, 
but  by  no  means  out  of  action.  His  head  cleared 
in  a  few  seconds,  and  he  sprang  up  to  see  Mc- 
Ardle shaking  Henry  up  and  down  the  way  a 
bartender  shakes  a  cocktail.  Quickly,  but  with 
deliberation,  he  picked  up  his  heavy  machinist's 
hammer.  He  wrapped  the  head  of  it  carefully 
in  one  of  his  cleaning  rags,  and  struck  McArdle 
smartly  between  the  shoulder-blades. 

This  blow,  if  delivered  with  full  strength,  can 
paralyze  a  man  for  a  long  time.  Dennison  had 
done  it  just  right.  Not  too  hard.  It  brought 
McArdle  to  his  proper  senses.  He  dropped 
Henry  and  turned  to  face  Dennison. 

"What  the  hell,"  he  said,  and  began  to  grope 
in  the  muck  for  Henry's  glasses,  which  had  fallen 
off.  He  found  them  and  took  them  to  the 
lavatory,  where  he  cleaned  them  thoroughly. 
He  came  back  and  handed  them  to  Dennison, 
and  then  picked  up  Henry  as  a  mother  would 
her  baby,  took  him  to  the  lavatory,  and  washed 
him  as  best  he  could. 

Dennison  had  shut  down  Henry's  machine 
and  taken  off  the  last  gear,  which  of  course  was 
no  good,  and  thrown  it  in  the  scrap  box.  Mc- 
Ardle came  back,  guiding  a  much  restored  Henry 
by  the  elboAv.  Dennison  went  and  swiped  a 
bench  from  the  grinding  bay,  and  the  three  of 
them  sat  down,  for  the  first  time  that  night,  and 
smoked. 

THE  day-shift  finally  began  to  creep  in, 
their  faces  like  porcelain  with  the  pallor 
of  very  cold  men  who  have  not  seen  the  sun  for 
three  months.  McArdle  changed  Dennison's 
one-hundred-and-fifty-pound  gear  for  him,  a  task 
which  he  accomplished  with  the  delicate  ease 
of  a  lady  putting  a  valuable  plate  away  in  a 
cupboard,  patted  Henry  on  the  shoulder,  and 
went  home. 

Dennison  put  on  his  jacket  and  went  out  to 
his  car.  It  was  twenty  below,  but  the  car  was 
well  protected.  He  opened  the  glove  compart- 
ment and  took  out  a  mason  jar  half  full  of  home- 
made applejack.  This  he  drank  in  long  thirsty 
gulps,  never  taking  it  away  from  his  mouth. 
Feeling  better,  he  went  to  Marco's  and  had  a 
hot  pork  sandwich  and  a  bottle  of  ale. 

By  the  time  he  got  home  the  sun  was  up.  He 
took  a  shower  and  climbed  into  bed,  happy  to 
see  the  blessed  sunshine  spilling  in  the  window. 

As  he  was  snuggling  his  sore  shoulders  into 
the  covers,  he  laughed  aloud. 

"Battle  fatigue,"  he  said,  and  went  to  sleep. 


Frank  Hawkins 


Lawrence  of  Pittsburgh: 

Boss  of  the  Mellon  Patch 


The  most  durable  of  the  old-fashioned 
political  bosses  runs  his  kingdom  on 
new-fashioned  lines  .  .  .  and  he  will  have  a  lot 
to  say  about  the  choice  of  the  Democratic 
Presidential  candidate  this  month. 

AT  SOME  point  in  the  Democratic  party's 
proceedings  in  Chicago  the  amateurs,  the 
favorite  sons,  and  assorted  dignitaries  will  step 
aside  and  the  professionals  will  nominate  a 
Presidential  candidate. 

When  that  occurs,  those  who  know  the  party 
best  will  look  expectantly  to  a  few  key  figures. 
Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  of  Texas  will  be  one. 
Chairman  Jacob  Arvey,  of  Cook  County,  Illinois, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  and  Carmine  G.  DeSapio, 
leader  of  New  York's  Tammany  Hall,  will  be 
others.  A  fifth,  and  perhaps  the  shrewdest  and 
most  experienced  of  the  lot,  will  be  the  least 
known— Pittsburgh's  Mayor  David  Leo  Lawrence. 

Most  durable  of  the  Democratic  party's  big 
city  bosses,  Dave  Lawrence  is  a  veteran  of  more 
than  fifty  years  in  political  life,  most  of  them 
spent  quietly  and  effectively  pulling  strings 
behind  the  scenes.  He  is  also  one  of  the  nation's 
most  successful  municipal  administrators,  the 
principal  governmental  expediter  of  his  city's 
$1 ,500, ()()!), 000  redevelopment  program  and  an 
expert  mediator  of  industrial  strife. 

It  came  as  no  surprise  to  his  fellow  citizens 
in  May  1955,  when  the  United  States  Conference 
ol  Mayors  gave  Lawrence  its  annual  award  for 
distinguished  service.  Chosen  for  "outstanding 
contribution"  both  in  Pittsburgh  and  the  nation, 
he  became  the  first  mayor  so  honored. 

Nor  will  Pennsylvanians  be  surprised  to  see 
Lawrence  play  a  leading  role  at  the  Democratic 
convention  this  summer.  They  have  long  known 


him  as  a  king-maker— most  recently  in  the  fall 
of  1954  when,  under  his  tutelage,  an  obscure 
young  chicken  farmer  Avas  elected  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Democrats  were  restored 
to  state  power  after  a  forlorn  interval  of  sixteen 
years.  With  that  victory,  Lawrence  did  more 
than  return  his  party  to  control;  he  also  com- 
pleted a  remarkable  personal  comeback  from 
the  brink  of  political  ruin. 

When  the  Democrats  last  ruled  Pennsylvania, 
from  1934  to  1938,  Lawrence  was  the  power 
behind  the  throne.  As  Democratic  State  Chair- 
man and  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  ran 
the  administration  of  playboy  Governor  George 
H.  Earle.  The  Earle  administration  came  down 
in  disgrace.  Lawrence  and  two  other  members 
of  the  cabinet  were  indicted  for  alleged  mal- 
feasance and  one  of  them  was  convicted.  Law- 
rence was  cleared  by  Republican  juries  at  sensa- 
tional trials  in  1939  and  again  in  1940,  and  he 
came  back  stronger  than  ever.  Since  1940,  he  has 
been  Democratic  National  Committeeman  from 
Pennsylvania.  In  1945,  he  was  elected  Mayor 
of  Pittsburgh— an  office  to  which  he  has  been 
re-elected  twice  to  become  the  first  third-term 
mayor  in  the  city's  198  years.  And  in  the  ten 
years  of  his  administration,  a  once  grimy  and 
obsolete  industrial  district  has  undergone  a 
redevelopment  program  which  has  set  the 
national  pattern  for  municipal  renovation. 

Lawrence  is  the  undisputed  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  Pennsylvania.  In  February 
1954,  when  party  leaders  met  to  shape  a  ticket 
for  the  spring  primaries,  it  was  he  who  advanced 
the  name  of  State  Senator  George  Leader,  a 
thirty-seven-year-old  York  County  poultryman. 
Leader  had  caught  Lawrence's  fancy  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful race  for  State  Treasurer  in  1952.  Nomi- 
nated in  the  primary,  Leader  went  on  to  score 
an  upset  victory  in  the  face  of  a  Republican 
registration  lead  of  nearly  a  million. 
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Although  Leader  has  since  proved  a  disap- 
pointment to  Lawrence  on  several  scores,  the 
1954  victory  put  the  Mayor  at  the  height  of  his 
power  in  Pennsylvania  and  boosted  his  already 
considerable  influence  in  the  party's  national 
affairs.  He  will  be  an  even  more  potent  force 
at  the  convention  this  year  than  in  the  past. 
He  not  only  has  the  skill  and  prestige  acquired 
during  more  than  half  a  century  in  public  life, 
but  he  will  continue  to  control  most  if  not  all  of 
Pennsylvania's  seventy-four  delegates  in  1956  as 
he  did  in  1952,  when  he  was  one  of  Adlai  Steven- 
son's most  effective  backers. 

Mayor  Lawrence  and  James  Finnegan,  then 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  City  Council,  and 
former  Pennsylvania  Senator  Francis  J.  Myers 
were  the  first  professionals  to  get  behind  the 
drive  to  nominate  Stevenson.  Lawrence  had 
been  won  over  to  the  Illinois  Governor  early  in 
1952.  While  recuperating  from  an  eye  opera- 
tion, he  heard  Stevenson  on  a  "Meet  the  Press" 
radio  program.  When  it  was  over,  Lawrence 
called  his  friend  Jake  Arvey  and  asked  him  to 
keep  Stevenson  from  closing  the  door  to  the 
nomination.  At  Chicago,  Lawrence  declined  to 
become  Stevenson's  floor  manager,  but  Myers 
and  Finnegan  took  over  successfully. 

Lawrence  is  still  strong  for  Stevenson,  whom 
he  describes  as  "the  best  qualified  man  for  the 
Presidency  I've  known"— an  impressive  tribute 
since  he  has  attended  every  Democratic  national 
convention  in  some  official  capacity  since  1912, 
when  as  a  page  boy  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he 
helped  nominate  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  has 
been  a  delegate  to  every  convention  from  1924. 

Over  that  period,  he  has  shown  remarkable 
political  prescience.  Beginning  in  1928  he  has 
backed  the  eventual  nominee  at  every  conven- 
tion. In  1932,  after  supporting  Al  Smith  at 
two  conventions,  Lawrence  abandoned  him  in 
favor  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and— with  the 
assistance  of  the  late  Senator  Joseph  F.  Guffey— 
swung  the  majority  to  FDR,  over  the  opposition 
of  a  faction  which  favored  Smith  because  he 
was  Catholic  and  more  conservative. 

Lawrence  also  helped  send  Harry  Truman  to 
the  White  House.  At  a  crucial  moment  during 
the  1944  convention,  when  it  looked  as  if  Henry 
Wallace  would  be  nominated  for  Vice  President 
if  the  balloting  began,  Lawrence  made  a  success- 
ful motion  for  adjournment.  He  also  split  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation  away  from  Wallace,  who 
had  heavy  labor  backing,  and  threw  it  to  Tru- 
man. As  the  voting  for  Vice  President  got  under 
way,  Lawrence  and  the  Missouri  Senator  were 
sitting  together  in  offices  under  the  convention 
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floor.  It  was  a  tense  moment  for  the  Mayor 
but  Truman  was  calm.  He  turned  to  Lawrence 
and  demanded:  "What  are  you  chewing  your 
nails  for?  I'm  going  to  make  it." 

Truman  again  enjoyed  Lawrence's  support  in 
1948,  when  few  of  the  professionals  gave  him 
any  chance  of  winning.  Arvey,  the  late  Edward 
J.  Flynn,  boss  of  the  Bronx,  the  late  Frank 
Hague,  boss  of  Jersey  City,  and  others  panicked 
and  wanted  to  draft  Dwight  Eisenhower;  but 
Lawrence  and  Frank  Myers  stood  firmly  behind 
Truman. 

The  Mayor  had  found  an  earlier  opportunity 
to  befriend  the  President  in  October  1947,  when 
Margaret  Truman  made  her  concert  debut  in 
Pittsburgh's  ornate  Syria  Mosque.  "About  a 
week  before  the  concert,"  he  recalls,  "I  had  a 
call  from  Mrs.  Strickler  [Margaret  A.  Strickler, 
of  Kansas  City,  Miss  Truman's  instructor  and,  at 
that  time,  manager].  She  was  worried  because  she 
didn't  know  how  to  get  things  organized  and  she 
asked  to  see  me." 

After  huddling  briefly  with  Mrs.  Strickler  and 
a  local  booking  agent,  the  Mayor  realized  that 
virtually  nothing  had  been  done  to  sell  the 
recital. 

"Look,"  he  said,  "this  is  the  President's  daugh- 
ter. We  can't  let  this  thing  flop.  How  much  are 
the  cheapest  tickets?" 

"A  dollar  twenty,"  replied  the  agent. 

"I'll  take  a  thousand,"  said  Lawrence. 

He  divided  them  equally  among  the  public  and 
parochial  schools  for  distribution  to  pupils  inter- 
ested in  music.  Then  he  got  Avomen's  organiza- 
tions behind  the  recital  and  arranged  a  post- 
concert  reception  for  Miss  Truman  at  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Club.  Miss  Truman  sang  to  a  full 
house  of  4,000.  When  the  Mayor  visited  in  the 
White  House  soon  after  the  concert,  the  Presi- 
dent thanked  him  warmly. 

"You  turned  a  concert  into  a  political  rally," 
Truman  said,  "I'll  always  be  grateful  for  what 
you  did.    You  know,  she's  all  I've  got." 

Lawrence  likes  to  turn  that  over  in  his  mind  as 
a  lapidarist  might  re-examine  a  precious  stone 
for  some  new  facet. 

"Can  you  imagine,"  he  asks,  "a  man  sitting 
in  the  White  House  saying,  'she's  all  I've  got'?" 

LOVABLE  IS  NOT  THE  WORD 

TO  S  O  M  E  Western  Pennsylvanians,  Law- 
rence is  "Mr.  Democrat."  To  others,  he 
is  known  sarcastically  as  "David  the  King." 
Nearly  all  of  them,  however,  recognize  him  as  the 
complete  political   animal.     He   lives  politics 
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twenty-four  hours  a  day,  with  little  time  out  for 
anything  else. 

At  sixty  six,  Lawrence  is  sturdy  (five  feet,  nine 
and  a  half  inches;  180  pounds)  with  thinning 
white  hair  and  astonishing  energy.  His  ruddy 
Eace  cases  readily  into  a  smile  as  he  greets 
acquaintances  on  one  of  his  frequent  walks 
through  Pittsburgh's  Golden  Triangle.  When 
bracing  an  offending  ward  worker,  however, 
his  manner  is  less  genial.  His  blue  eyes  stare 
stonily  from  behind  rimless  glasses  and  he  chews 
the  offender  out  in  language  that  might  do  credit 
to  Harry  Truman. 

Lovable  is  hardly  the  word  for  Lawrence.  He 
rules  through  respect  and  fear  rather  than  affec- 
tion. "He  meets  the  model  of  the  crack-the-whip 
type  of  politician  who  knows  what  he  wants 
and  walks  over  anybody  who  opposes  him," 
according  to  a  Pennsylvania  Republican  leader, 
"and  that  includes  members  of  his  own  party." 

Of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  Lawrence  makes  a 
great  show  of  being  Irish.  He  tells  Irish  and 
Catholic  stories  as  if  he  were  fresh  from  County 
Mayo.  But  actually  the  Scotch  predominates  in 
his  brusque  personality.  At  noon  on  weekdays, 
Lawrence  strides  briskly  to  the  downtown  YMCA 
for  a  shower,  a  sunbath,  and  perhaps  a  work- 
out on  the  Exercycle.  At  noon  on  Sundays  he 
takes  up  collection  at  St.  Mary  of  Mercy  Catholic 
Church.  He  has  little  social  life,  except  for 
taking  bows  at  civic  functions  and  proffering  the 
city's  keys  to  visiting  celebrities.  He  doesn't 
smoke  and  for  most  of  his  life  has  been  a  tee- 
totaler. Only  in  recent  years  has  he  begun  to 
relax  with  an  occasional  whiskey  sour  or  glass 
of  wine  before  dinner.  By  and  large,  he  leads 
an  existence  as  lonely  as  is  possible  for  a  man 
surrounded  by  people  driven  to  him  by  the 
exigencies  of  an  insatiable  political  machine. 

Lawrence  has  a  strong  sense  of  identity  with 
the  city  in  whose  redevelopment  he  has  played 
such  an  important  role.  He  was  born  on  June 
18,  1889,  in  a  modest  home  at  what  was  then 
Greentree  Alley  and  Penn  Avenue.  That  is  in  the 
Golden  Triangle,  formed  where  the  Allegheny 
and  Monongahela  Rivers  converge  to  become 
the  Ohio  and  provide  a  gateway  to  the  West. 
Like  a  hardy  weed,  Lawrence  took  firm  roots 
along  the  riverfront  in  the  lower  forty  of  the 
Mellon  patch.  He  grew  up  to  become  the  politi- 
cal boss  of  what  has  been  described  cynically  as 
the  world's  biggest  company  town.  (Four  of  the 
city's  five  tallest  skyscrapers  house  interests  of 
the  vast  Mellon  family  banking  and  industrial 
empire.)  The  site  where  Lawrence  was  born  has 
at  last  been  cleared  of  commercial  blight  to 
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become  part  of  a  thirty-six-acre  state  project 
known  as  Point  Park.  This  $12,000,000  park 
adjoins  another  twenty-three  acres  which  were 
also  cleared  to  permit  construction  of  Gateway 
Center,  one  of  the  most  spectacular  urban 
redevelopments  in  America. 

Pittsburgh's  face-lifting  program  began  about 
the  time  Lawrence  took  office  as  Mayor  in  Jan- 
uary 1946.  The  extent  to  which  he  can  be 
credited  with  the  success  of  the  program  is  always 
a  subject  of  lively  debate  at  election  time.  The 
Mayor's  detractors  argue  with  some  justice  that 
he  just  happened  to  take  office  at  a  time  when 
the  Pittsburgh  district's  civic  planners  and  finan- 
cial leaders  were  ready  to  make  the  city  over. 
"Without  the  initiative  of  the  Mellon  family  and 
other  big  business  interests,  they  contend,  Pitts- 
burgh would  have  accomplished  little. 

Nothing  shakes  the  district's  GOP  leaders  more 
than  the  hateful  sight  of  a  smiling  Lawrence 
taking  bows  and  making  statesmanlike  little 
bipartisan  speeches  at  ceremonies  marking 
improvements  made  with  all  that  Republican 
money.  They  suffered  in  extremis  one  Septem- 
ber day  in  1953  when  Richard  K.  Mellon, 
current  head  of  the  banking  dynasty,  figura- 
tively draped  an  arm  around  the  broad  shoulders 
of  the  Mayor,  then  running  for  a  third  term,  and 
praised  him  publicly  at  a  ground-breaking  cere- 
mony. At  that  dreadful  moment  the  Republican 
pulse  in  Allegheny  County,  long  faint,  became 
almost  imperceptible. 

But  it  can't  be  denied  that  state  and  local 
legislation  was  essential  to  most  of  the  develop- 
ment projects.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  Law- 
rence provided  the  leadership  that  produced  the 
legislation  both  in  City  Hall  and— with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Republican  Martin,  Duff,  and 
Fine  administrations— in  the  Statehouse. 

In  ridding  Pittsburgh  of  smoke,  in  winning 
legislative  permission  to  create  an  Urban  Rede- 
velopment Authority,  and  in  other  undertak- 
ings, Lawrence  has  had  the  whole-hearted  co-op- 
eration of  his  traditional  political  rivals,  the 
wealthy  industrialists  and  financiers  who  support 
the  Republican  party.  Lawrence  and  the  city's 
business  leaders  faced  a  formidable  task.  Pitts- 
burgh was  a  used-up  city,  unattractive  physically 
and  unpromising  economically  because  of  the 
trend  toward  industrial  decentralization.  The 
Golden  Triangle,  principal  source  of  municipal 
revenue,  was  in  a  decline.  Property  valuations 
were  falling. 

Here,  clearly,  was  a  situation  calling  for  con- 
certed  action  of  leaders  in  business,  labor,  and 
government.   In  the  light  of  Pittsburgh's  history 
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of  industrial  strife  and  its  rigid  social  stratifica- 
tion, this  might  well  have  seemed  impossible. 
It  was  not  at  all  odd  in  pre-1945  Pittsburgh— 
which  still  had  medieval  overtones— that  its  po- 
litical boss,  Lawrence,  and  its  patrician  banker 
and  industrialist,  Mellon,  had  never  met  until 
they  had  to  join  forces  to  save  a  city  dear  to  both. 

To  this  day  a  Democratic  politician  or  labor 
leader  is  exceedingly  reluctant  to  be  seen  enter- 
ing the  Duquesne  Club,  sanctuary  of  the  dis- 
trict's rolling-mill  aristocracy,  lest  he  be  suspected 
of  selling  out  to  the  "interests."  Political  dis- 
trust has  been  subordinated,  however,  to  civic 
rescue.  To  this  common  endeavor  Mellon 
brought  prestige  and  professional  planning 
talent.  Lawrence  contributed  the  co-operation 
of  a  by-then  firmly  entrenched  Democratic  politi- 
cal machine  and  the  confidence  and  support  of 
organized  labor.  Between  them,  they  accom- 
plished what  neither  could  have  done  alone. 

Although  Pittsburgh's  business  leaders  are  for 
the  most  part  identified  with  the  GOP  and  have 
been  reluctant  to  speak  well  of  a  Democratic 
Mayor,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Lawrence  is  gener- 
ally respected  for  his  ability  to  get  things  done. 
His  control  of  the  nine-man  City  Council  is  such 
that  if  he  makes  a  commitment  he  can  deliver. 
He  never  backs  down  on  pledges. 

Lawrence's  manipulation  of  the  Council  is,  in 
fact,  a  vulnerable  point  at  which  the  opposition 
never  ceases  to  hammer.  "There  is  no  legislative 
representation  at  the  local  level,"  one  of  the 
County's  few  Republican  officeholders  com- 
plains. "Council  is  completely  dominated.  It 
could  operate  as  well  from  Kokomo,  Indiana." 

In  selecting  Councilmen,  the  Mayor  displays 
a  sensitive  regard  for  special  group  interests,  if 
not  for  talent.  Although  Catholics  on  the 
Council  outnumber  Protestants  five  to  four, 
Lawrence  has  seen  to  it  that  Negroes,  Jews, 
Italians,  and  Irish  are  all  represented.  The  same 
policy  governs  judgeships  and  other  local  offices. 
Thus  the  Pittsburgh  pattern  is,  in  microcosm, 
that  of  the  political  parties  nationally. 

Mayor  Lawrence  has  a  fine  grasp  of  prac- 
tical politics  and  public  administration. 

"He  has  an  amazing  facility,"  says  a  Pittsburgh 
business  leader,  "for  quickly  understanding  your 
problem  and  arriving  at  a  solution." 

The  Mayor  is  not  a  student,  in  the  academic 
sense,  and  his  formal  schooling  was  limited,  but 
he  learns  readily  in  daily  contacts  with  people 
in  all  fields.  He  reads  little  except  the  news- 
papers, which  he  follows  avidly. 

However,  aside  from  his  role  in  the  city's  re- 
development—into which  the  city  itself  has  put 
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little  money— Lawrence's  record  is  not  an  un- 
alloyed success.  The  public-health  program  and 
the  parks  and  recreation  department  have  been 
improved,  it  is  true,  but  there  are  complaints 
about  the  quality  of  basic  city  services. 

"The  Mayor's  great  weakness,"  says  a  Repub- 
lican critic,  "is  as  a  municipal  housekeeper.  The 
city's  streets  are  full  of  potholes.  Garbage  col- 
lection is  poor.  The  water  system  is  worn  out. 
The  police  are  controlled  by  district  inspectors 
who  are  purely  political  stooges.  The  budget  is 
a  phony,  loaded  with  people  who  don't  Avork 
but  stand  around  on  street  corners  and  fix  up 
traffic  tags.  Pittsburgh  is  like  a  shiny  red  apple 
that  is  rotten  at  the  core." 

BOY  OF  ALL  CHORES 

THAT  extreme  appraisal  must  be  dis- 
counted somewhat  by  partisanship  and 
the  limitations  of  municipal  finance  in  a  period 
of  inflation.  Like  most  cities,  Pittsburgh  never 
has  enough  money.  Consequently,  some  services 
suffer  more  from  lack  of  funds  than  from  negli- 
gence. In  recent  years,  policing  has  been  pretty 
good.  The  rackets,  for  example,  are  kept  Avell 
under  control.  Nevertheless,  Pittsburgh  is  prob- 
ably the  only  city  in  the  country  where  hoodlums 
can  beat  up  cops  and  get  away  with  it.  There 
was  the  time  a  few  years  ago  when  an  officer 
was  thrown  down  a  flight  of  stairs  for  nosing 
into  a  gambling  establishment.  Nothing  was 
done  about  it.  More  recently,  a  police  inspector 
was  slapped  around  when  he  blundered  into 
an  earnest  dispute  among  a  party  of  numbers 
racketeers.  When  newspapers  pointed  out  that 
the  inspector  had  made  no  arrests  in  reprisal, 
he  was  suspended  for  fifteen  days. 

It  is  not  as  a  municipal  housekeeper,  but  as  a 
governmental  expediter  and  political  strategist 
that  Lawrence  shows  his  real  strength.  In  the 
latter  role,  his  experience  began,  theoretically, 
as  far  back  as  Lawrence  can  remember.  He  was 
born  into  a  home  where  politics  was,  like  pota- 
toes, a  staple  in  the  diet.  His  maternal  grand- 
father had  been  a  county  assessor.  His  father, 
Charles  B.  Lawrence,  was  in  the  hauling  business 
and  later  worked  for  the  county  as  a  warehouse- 
man. At  the  age  of  fourteen,  having  completed 
a  high-school  commercial  course,  Davey's  prac- 
tical experience  began  when  he  became  a  stenog- 
rapher in  the  office  of  William  J.  Brennan— law- 
yer, Pittsburgh  Democratic  Chairman,  and 
prominent  figure  in  the  party  nationally.  In 
Brennan's  office,  Davey  became  a  boy  of  all 
chores.  He  was  so  apt  a  pupil  that  in  1920,  at 
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the  age  of  thirty-one,  he  succeeded  the  late  Sena- 
tor Guffey  as  Allegheny  County  Democratic 
Chairman.  In  the  interim,  he  had  served 
briefly  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the  office  of  the 
fudge  Advocate  General  in  Washington.  Detec- 
tive vision,  which  has  handicapped  him  most  of 
his  life,  kept  him  out  of  the  draft. 

After  the  war,  Lawrence  returned  to  Pitts- 
burgh and  went  into  the  insurance  business. 
Today  he  receives  a  comfortable  living  from  the 
Harris-Lawrence  Company,  a  general  agency  of 
which  he  is  president  but  whose  operation  is 
left  to  an  associate.  His  salary  of  $20,000  a  year 
as  Mayor  does  little  more  than  cover  his  political 
expenses.  But  Lawrence  is  far  more  interested  in 
power  than  in  dollars. 

When  Lawrence  took  the  county  chairmanship 
in  1920,  the  Democrats  were  a  rather  pitiful 
minority.  For  years  Lawrence  had  to  content 
himself  with  filling  jobs  that  went  to  the  minority 
party  by  statute.  When  Roosevelt  made  his  first 
bid  for  the  Presidency,  however,  Lawrence  and 
Guffey  conducted  the  campaign  which  reversed 
the  political  tide  in  Allegheny  County.  FDR 
carried  the  county,  but  not  Pennsylvania,  and 
Lawrence  received  his  first  political  reward  in 
1934  when  he  was  appointed  a  Collector  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue.  A  year  later  he  assumed  the  state 
leadership  as  party  chairman,  which  he  surren- 
dered in  1940,  when  he  became  Democratic 
National  Committeeman. 

The  Great  Depression  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed most  to  Allegheny  County's  switch  from 
Republican  to  Democratic.  In  1933,  some  300,- 
000  of  the  county's  1,500,000  were  on  relief.  The 
heavily  industrial  district  eagerly  embraced  the 
New  Deal's  promises  of  recovery.  Organized 
labor  received  much  encouragement.  And  Law- 
rence was  astute  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
the  New  Deal  trend  and  consolidate  its  gains 
locally  under  his  own  management. 

Alter  directing  George  Earle's  successful  cam- 
paign for  Governor,  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth.  In  that  post  he  literally 
ran  Pennsylvania  from  behind  the  scenes.  He  wras 
the  unofficial  "whip"  who  drove  the  "Little  New 
Deal"  legislation  through  the  Legislature.  And 
it  was  then  that  he  made  the  major  political  mis- 
take of  his  career— one  which  brought  the  Earle 
regime  down  in  disgrace  and  himself  to  the  verge 
of  political  destruction. 

Trouble  developed  around  the  controversial 
figure  of  Charles  J.  Margiotti,  a  Pittsburgh 
criminal  lawyer.  Margiotti  at  that  time  was  a 
Republican.  He  had  run  for  the  GOP  gub  r- 
natorial  nomination  in  the  1934  primary  and, 
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although  defeated,  had  made  an  impressive  show- 
ing. Now,  against  his  better  judgment,  Law- 
rence assented  to  Margiotti's  appointment  as 
Attorney  General,  assuming  that  much  of  his 
following  among  Pennsylvanians  of  Italian  ex- 
traction would  be  converted  to  Democratic  ranks. 

Margiotti's  ambitions  to  become  Governor 
were  encouraged  by  the  appointment.  But  when 
it  became  clear  to  him  that  he  could  not  expect 
Lawrence's  support  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion in  1938,  he  sought  the  nomination  anyway 
in  a  primary  campaign  enlivened  by  his  charges 
of  scandal  against  various  officials  of  the  Earle 
administration,  including  Lawrence.  The  top 
law-enforcement  officer  of  the  Earle  administra- 
tion became  its  chief  prosecutor.  The  upshot 
was  a  grand  jury  investigation  which  returned 
indictments  against  Lawrence  and  several  others. 

The  next  two  years  were  the  blackest  in  Law- 
rence's life,  years  in  which  he  marked  time  be- 
tween trials.  On  December  8,  1939,  a  Dauphin 
County  jury,  after  deliberating  six  hours,  ac- 
quitted him  of  three  counts  of  conspiracy,  one  of 
statutory  blackmail,  and  one  of  violating  the 
election  laws.  The  trial  ran  for  twenty-three  days, 
with  a  jury  of  nine  Republicans,  two  Democrats, 
and  one  Independent. 

The  charges  involved  complaints  that  Lawrence 
had  conspired  with  John  J.  Verona,  a  former 
Pittsburgh  ward  leader,  to  cheat  and  defraud  the 
state  by  permitting  substandard  gravel  to  be 
bought  by  the  state,  to  permit  specifications  to 
be  drawn  in  favor  of  the  Pioneer  Materials  Com- 
pany, and  to  influence  state  officials  for  those 
purposes.  The  state  also  sought  to  show  that 
Lawrence  had  extorted  $5,000  from  Spurgeon 
Bowser,  head  of  the  Pioneer  Company,  as  a  cam- 
paign contribution,  and  then  in  violation  of  the 
law  had  failed  to  turn  the  money  over  to  the 
Democratic  State  Committee. 

A  cheering  crowd  met  Lawrence  at  the  train 
that  brought  him  home  from  Harrisburg.  But 
the  following  spring  he  had  to  stand  trial  again 
on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  extort  money  from 
the  state  payroll,  an  offense  known  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  "macing."  While  macing,  or  forcing 
campaign  contributions  from  payrollers,  is  a 
common  practice  of  both  parties,  it  is  nonethe- 
less illegal  and  thus  affords  an  opportunity  for 
the  party  out  of  power  to  make  a  great  show 
of  political  morality  just  before  elections.  In 
any  event,  Lawrence  stood  trial  for  another 
seventeen  days;  an  all-Republican  jury  delib- 
erated four  hours  before  acquitting  him  and 
seven  other  Democrats.  In  both  trials,  the  juries 
put  the  costs  upon  the  county. 
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Still  Lawrence's  sorrows  were  not  over.  Just 
two  years  after  his  second  trial,  in  April  1942, 
his  oldest  sons,  sixteen-year-old  Brennan  and 
thirteen-year-old  David  L.,  Jr.,  were  killed  when 
an  automobile  in  which  they  were  riding  was 
wrecked  on  a  highway  near  Middle  Lancaster, 
thirty-nine  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh. 

THE  NIGHTMARE  YEAR 

AFTER  the  death  of  his  sons,  Lawrence 
smothered  his  grief  in  renewed  political  ac- 
tivity. He  tried  in  1942  to  regain  control  of 
the  state,  lost  in  the  debacle  of  the  Earle  admin- 
istration, but  failed.  Then  he  began  to  with- 
draw and  concentrate  his  activities  in  Allegheny 
County,  except  for  the  1944  Presidential  cam- 
paign, in  which  he  worked  loyally  for  Roosevelt's 
fourth  term. 

Under  Lawrence's  management,  the  Democrats 
had  in  1933  captured  control  of  Pittsburgh's  gov- 
ernment for  the  first  time  in  twenty-four  years. 
As  party  boss,  he  installed  the  late  William  N. 
McNair,  an  eccentric  single-taxer,  in  City  Hall. 
But  Mayor  McNair,  who  sold  apples  in  the  lobby 
of  City  Hall  and  sawed  soberly  on  his  violin  at 
night-club  openings,  refused  to  play  ball.  He 
defied  Lawrence  on  patronage,  taxation,  and 
policy  until  the  outraged  Democratic  leader 
threatened  to  have  the  legislature  rip  him  from 
office.  In  1936,  McNair  resigned  and  turned  the 
city  government  over  to  Lawrence  to  control 
from  that  time,  first  through  Mayor  Cornelius 
D.  Scully  and  later  by  his  own  administration. 

By  1945  it  was  clear  to  Lawrence  that  the 
Scully  administration,  for  all  its  progressive  ideas 
about  city  government,  somehow  lacked  ability 
to  sell  its  program.  He  realized  that  if  the  Scully 
administration  went  down  to  defeat,  his  own 
battered  prestige  would  suffer  a  perhaps  fatal 
blow.  In  the  course  of  deliberations  over  a  suc- 
cessor to  Scully,  one  morning  in  1945  Lawrence 
met  his  late  neighbor,  James  O'Toole,  aged 
seventy-six,  and  the  irascible  O'Toole  asked  him 
if  the  party  was  going  to  nominate  a  certain 
judge  for  Mayor. 

No,  Lawrence  replied,  party  leaders  hadn't 
been  able  to  agree  on  a  candidate. 
"What  about  me?"  asked  O'Toole. 
"We  could  go  farther  and  do  worse,"  Lawrence 
conceded  generously.  Some  hours  later  the  news- 
papers announced  that  Lawrence  had  decided  to 
take  the  nomination.  Next  morning,  the  neigh- 
bors met  again. 

"Well,"  said  O'Toole,  "I  see  they  went  farther 
and  did  worse." 
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Lawrence  was  elected  by  14,000  votes  in  a 
Democratic  sweep  of  City  Hall.  It  was  his  first 
elective  office;  he  had  been  defeated  by  9,000 
votes  in  a  bid  for  county  commissioner  in  1931. 
As  he  looks  back  on  it  now,  Lawrence  realizes 
that  from  one  point  of  view  he  could  hardly  have 
chosen  a  less  propitious  time  to  become  Mayor  of 
Pittsburgh.  It  was  a  year  of  great  unrest  as  the 
nation  made  a  turbulent  economic  transition 
from  war  to  peace.  Strikes  were  the  order  of 
the  day,  especially  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

A  little  more  than  a  month  after  he  took  office 
on  January  7,  1946,  the  Mayor  was  confronted 
with  the  first  in  a  series  of  industrial  crises  which 
were  to  make  his  first  year  in  office  a  nightmare 
—a  walkout  in  the  Duquesne  Light  Company, 
which  provides  electric  power  for  Allegheny  and 
Beaver  counties.  Lawrence  got  City  Council  to 
proclaim  a  state  of  emergency,  unavailingly  asked 
White  House  Assistant  John  Steelman  for  gov- 
ernment seizure,  and  after  nineteen  and  a  half 
hours  talked  the  union  into  returning  to  work 
while  a  three-man  negotiating  committee,  includ- 
ing himself,  sought  to  adjust  wage  differences. 

In  September,  he  obtained  an  injunction  to 
halt  another  power  strike,  which  .was  simply 
postponed  until  the  following  month,  when  the 
union  walked  out  for  27  days.  That  same  year 
Lawrence  had  to  wrestle  with  a  26-day  steel 
strike,  two  coal  strikes,  a  115-day  walkout  at 
Westinghouse,  a  53-day  hotel  shutdown,  several 
bus  strikes,  and  an  assortment  of  81  other  work 
stoppages. 

"I  fervently  pray,"  he  said  toward  the  end 
of  1946,  "that  the  other  three  years  won't  be 
like  the  first— if  I  last." 

He  has  lasted  much  better  than  might  be 
expected  of  an  official  caught  in  the  middle  of 
recurrent  labor-management  strife  whose  bitter 
roots  can  be  traced  at  least  as  far  back  as  the 
bloody  Homestead  riots  of  1892.  For  more  than 
ten  years  he  has  functioned  as  a  mediator  in 
labor  disputes  involving  the  public  welfare.  That 
is  a  delicate,  if  not  dangerous,  role  for  a  poli- 
tician and  particularly  in  Pittsburgh,  where  a 
Democrat  must  have  labor  support  or  he  isn't 
elected.  The  fact  that  Lawrence  has  somehow 
retained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  both  labor 
and  management  is  a  tribute  primarily  to  his 
courage.  Inevitably  he  angers  one  side  or  the 
other  but  thus  far  he's  gotten  away  with  it. 

Although  much  of  his  first  year  was  devoted 
to  labor  crises,  the  Mayor  also  plunged  into  the 
cc  operative  attempt  to  halt  the  decline  of  Pitts- 
b  ugh.  Soon  the  results  were  visible  everywhere. 
S  cyscrapers  rose  in  smokeless  skies.  When  Pitts- 
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burgh  had  fog,  it  now  was  fog,  not  smog.  A 
$150,000,000  Penn-Lincoln  expressway  crossed 
the  <  itv  and  the  Monongahela  River,  linking  east 
and  west.  By  1955,  property  valuations  were  up 
to  11,115,996,148  from  $961,000,000  in  1947, 
when  the  decline  had  been  reversed.  The  tax 
base  had  been  broadened,  and  the  burden  on 
real  estate  had  been  eased. 

Today  the  city  has  begun,  with  a  stern  mayoral 
warning  to  the  "professional  slum  landlords," 
to  enforce  a  new  housing  code  aimed  at  upgrad- 
ing residential  areas  and  arresting  blight.  And 
this  year  the  city,  in  co-operation  with  sixty-odd 
neighboring  communities,  began  construction  of 
an  S87,000,000  sewage  disposal  system  in  com- 
pliance with  the  state's  program  to  clean  up  the 
rivers. 

END  OF  THE  BOSSES 

WHATEVER  Lawrence  is  denied  in 
the  way  of  political  and  financial  sup- 
port by  the  industrial  barons  is  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  his  following  among  the  rank 
and  file.  When  he  first  ran  for  re-election  in 
1949,  he  received  a  record  majority  of  56,000 
votes;  in  winning  his  third  term  in  1953,  he 
received  a  55,000  majority  which,  because  of  a 
lighter  vote  than  in  1949,  actually  constituted  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  total  vote  cast.  This 
wide  acceptance  of  his  leadership  sets  him  apart 
from  the  old-fashioned  bosses  in  the  tradition 
of  Tweed,  Curley,  Hague,  and  Pendergast. 

There  is,  in  fact,  unconscious  humor  in 
Lawrence's  disparaging  attitude  toward  political 
bossism.  Like  an  actress  who  reads  the  lines  in 
a  rival's  face  as  signs  of  age  but  thinks  of  her 
own  in  terms  of  character,  the  Mayor,  as  a  senior 
member  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
observes  with  approval  that  most  of  the  old 
bosses  are  no  longer  around. 

"The  new  members  of  the  committee  are  of  a 
different  caliber,"  he  says.  "They  are  progressive 
young  people  like  Archibald  Alexander  of  New 
Jersey." 

Lawrence  gives  and  demands  loyalty  within 
the  party.  A  trustworthy  and  hard-working  em- 
ployee can  expect  nice  promotions;  the  default- 
ing subordinate  can  count  on  a  scathing  tongue 
lashing  if  not  dismissal.  The  Mayor  is  also  quick 
to  go  to  the  defense  of  persons  whom  he  feels 
are  falsely  accused.  He  went  voluntarily  before 
a  special  committee  of  the  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion to  defend  an  assistant  district  attorney  who 
had  been  suspended  because  of  alleged  Com- 
munist associations.  In  like  manner,  he  defended 


Roy  Harris,  composer  and  musician  in  residence 
at  Chatham  College,  whose  alleged  Communist 
sympathies  came  under  attack  by  a  Democratic 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  Justice,  Michael  A. 
Musmanno. 

Unawed  by  anyone  in  or  out  of  public  life, 
Lawrence  will  speak  his  mind  bluntly  on  any 
issue.  His  enforcement  of  the  smoke  law  and 
the  injunction  he  obtained  in  a  power  strike  are 
evidence  that  the  Mayor  dares  to  do  the  unpopu- 
lar thing.  In  1954,  he  did  it  again  when  he 
reversed  his  earlier  position  to  impose  a  one  per 
cent  levy  on  wages— thus  avoiding  higher  taxes 
on  real  estate.  He  has  also  given  the  back  of 
his  hand  to  some  of  the  city's  department-store 
operators  for  refusing  his  offer  to  mediate  a 
strike  that  lasted  for  more  than  a  year. 

But  if  Lawrence  is  at  times  hostile  to  privi- 
leged groups,  he  is  exceedingly  diligent  in  the 
protection  of  more  defenseless  minorities.  In  a 
city  in  which  Negroes  make  up  about  13  per 
cent  of  the  population,  jammed  mostly  into  Hill 
District  slums,  race  relations  have  long  been 
good.  In  1946,  the  Mayor  organized  the  Civic 
Unity  Council,  an  agency  devoted  to  improving 
race  relations.  In  1953,  he  pushed  through  a  fair 
employment  practices  ordinance.  In  January 
1954,  Lawrence  appointed  Paul  F.  Jones  as  the 
first  Negro  to  serve  in  City  Council.  And  in  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  appointed  a  Negro  reporter 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  Paul  L.  Jones,  as 
his  public-relations  secretary. 

For  himself,  Lawrence  has  no  ambitions  be- 
yond those  of  Mayor.  Before  giving  the  nod  to 
George  Leader  for  the  party's  1954  gubernatorial 
bid,  he  considered  seeking  the  nomination  him- 
self; it  was  his  for  the  acceptance.  A  hard- 
headed  realist,  however,  he  concluded  that  a 
Catholic  could  not  be  elected  in  Pennsylvania 
because  of  the  heavy  rural  vote,  which  he  be- 
lieved would  be  attracted  to  a  Lutheran  farmer. 
Similarly,  Lawrence  passed  up  the  Senatorial 
nomination  this  year  in  favor  of  former  Mayor 
Joseph  S.  Clark  of  Philadelphia. 

There  is,  in  fact,  only  one  development  which 
could  set  the  capstone  on  his  career.  In  1956 
he  would  like  to  help  put  a  Democrat— preferably 
Adlai  Stevenson— into  the  White  House.  With 
Democrats  in  control  of  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny 
County,  Harrisburg,  and  Washington  (an  irrev- 
erent associate  feels  that  this  should  also  include 
the  Papacy),  Lawrence  could  ask  little  more  of 
life.  That,  as  he  figures  it,  is  about  the  way 
things  should  be.  The  opposition  would  be  care- 
less indeed  if  it  underestimated  his  attempts  to 
bring  it  off. 


As  Related  by  President  Roosevelt 
to  Mrs.  Kermit  Roosevelt 
Drawings  by  Vic  Volk 


F.D.R., Lady  Churchill, 


and  the  Brussels  Sprouts 


THERE  had  been  cocktails  and  immense 
quantities  of  Mr.  Stalin's  black  caviar 
served  in  the  President's  study  on  the  evening  of 
March  2,  1945.  We  had  dined  quietly  in  the 
West  corridor  of  the  White  House.  We  had 
heard  accounts  of  travel  and  adventure,  laughed 
at  official  dilemmas,  listened  to  details  of  the 
Yalta  Conference. 

As  we  reluctantly  rose  to  say  good  night,  I 
asked  for  news  of  Ambassador  Winant. 

"Oh,"  said  the  President,  "sit  down  again. 
Didn't  I  tell  you  Gil  is  very  angry  with  me?"  I 
sat  down  eagerly  on  the  sofa  beside  him,  aware 
from  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  that  F.D.R.  was  pre- 
paring to  amuse  himself  and  me. 

To  repeat  exact  wording  is  difficult.  To  recap- 
ture the  flavor  of  one  of  F.D.R. 's  anecdotes  is 
impossible.  I  have  tried  faithfully  to  produce  the 
substance  of  his  story. 
The  President  began: 

MRS.  CHURCHILL,  last  summer  in  Que- 
bec, asked  me  when  I  was  going  to  England. 

(Parenthetically,  I  do  want  to  go  to  England, 
and  by  the  way  expect  to  go  after  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  ends— perhaps  while  it  is  still 
going  on.) 


I  said  to  Mrs.  Churchill:  "I  love  England— I 
love  the  English  as  I  hope  that  you  and  Winnie 
and  the  British  people  all  know.  I  like  London— 
I  like  the  English  country— I  don't  mind  even 
your  English  climate.  But  there  is  one  reason  I 
do  not  want  to  go  to  England.  I  do  not  like  the 
way  you  cook  your  vegetables." 

Mrs.  Churchill  expressed  surprise  and  pain. 

"Take  Brussels  Sprouts  for  instance,"  I  said. 
"Why,"  I  asked,  "do  you  boil  them,  but  if  you 
must  boil  them,  why  do  you  leave  the  water  in 
them  when  they  are  served?  Why  don't  you 
throw  away  that  gray,  saltless,  tepid  water  before 
sending  the  Brussels  Sprouts  to  the  table?" 

Mrs.  Churchill  was  indignant.  An  argument 
ensued.  Mrs.  Churchill  is  charming  but  deter- 
mined, so,  with  sudden  inspiration  I  proposed  a 
compromise. 

"I'll  come  to  England  if  you  will  promise  never 
to  boil  my  sprouts." 

"Not  boil  your  Brussels  Sprouts!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "How  else  would  you  cook  Brussels 
Sprouts?" 

"Why,"  I  responded,  "there  are  dozens  of 
ways— hundreds  of  ways  to  cook  sprouts.  You 
can  make  soup  of  them,  and  salad— and  souffle. 
Copyright  1956  by  Mrs.  Kermit  Roosevelt 
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They  can  be  roasted,  baked,  fried  and  sauteed. 
Perhaps  the  broiled  Brussels  Sprout,  however,  is 
the  best." 

Mrs.  Churchill  was  incredulous— and  so  was  I, 
myself!  Nevertheless  I  continued  rashly,  de- 
lighted with  niy  own  imaginative  power: 

"The  sprout,  when  properly  prepared,  arouses 
enthusiasm  in  even  the  most  fastidious  epicurean 
because  of  its  extraordinary  flavor,  which  is  lost 
in  boiling— accentuated  in  the  broiling.  Unless 
you  have  tasted  broiled  Brussels  Sprouts,  you  can 
have  no  conception  of  the  true  delicacy  of  the 
sprout." 

Mrs.  Churchill  was  interested.  "How,"  she  in- 
quired, "do  you  broil  Brussels  Sprouts?"  I  was 
getting  in  deeper  and  deeper,  but  dismissed  the 
subject  airily  by  saying: 

"Of  course  I  am  no  cook— never  have  cared  for 
cooking  myself.  Ask  somebody  else.  All  Amer- 
icans love  broiled  Brussels  Sprouts— it's  a  favorite 
dish." 

Mrs.  Churchill  never  forgets.  On  her  return 
to  10  Downing  Street  she  sent  for  her  great 
friend,  the  American  Ambassador. 

"How  do  you  broil  Brussels  Sprouts?"  she 
asked  Mr.  Winaht. 

"How  do  I  broil  Brussels  Sprouts?"  inquired 
the  startled  Ambassador.  "Why,  I've  never  heard 
of  broiled  Brussels  Sprouts.  Who  ever  heard  of 
broiled  Brussels  Sprouts?" 

Mrs.  Churchill  is  renowned  for  her  serenity, 
but  she  was  obviously  annoyed. 

"You  have  never  heard  of  broiled  Brussels 
Sprouts?"  she  repeated  almost  angrily.  "Why, 
Mr.  Winant,  how  amazing.  Your  President  tells 
me  it  is  a  common  and  favorite  dish  in  America." 

Mr.  Winant  is  very  quick.  He  is  a  good  Am- 
bassador and  a  loyal  friend.  He  gathered  himself 
together  and  explained  that  he  was  the  last  per- 
son in  the  world  to  consult  about  food. 


"You  see,"  he  went  on  humbly,  "I  really  don't 
know  what  I'm  eating.  I  don't  notice  how  things 
are  prepared  or  cooked— nor  even  what  they  are. 
Of  course,  now  I  think  about  it,  broiled  Brussels 
Sprouts  is  almost  our  national  dish.  I  will  bring 
back  the  receipt  to  you  from  America." 

The  next  time  I  saw  Gil  Winant  he  was  preter- 
naturally  grave.  His  demeanor  and  expression 
indicated  an  international  crisis.  "Mr.  President," 
he  said,  "I  must  beg  for  an  immediate  leave  of 
absence." 

"A  leave  now,  at  this  time?"  I  exclaimed  in 
consternation.  "Why,  Gil,  what  is  the  trouble— 
what  has  happened?" 

"Well,  Mr.  President,"  he  pronounced  sol- 
emnly, "if  a  knowledge  of  cooking  is  part  of 
diplomatic  training,  and  if  you  are  going  to 
put  me  on  a  spot  with  the  Prime  Minister's  wife, 
I  must  take  a  course  of  cooking  at  the  Cordon 
Bleu— or  resign  as  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain." 

I  had  a  really  bad  time  placating  him.  I  offered 
to  create  a  new  Cabinet  post— appoint  a  Secretary 
for  Brussels  Sprouts  or  set  up  another  govern- 
ment agency.  Gil  was  against  any  such  ideas.  He 
insisted  on  a  more  tactful  approach.  He  thought 
we  should  devise  a  method  of  simultaneously 
educating  the  British  and  ourselves  in  cooking 
and  appreciating  the  sprout. 


The  picture  of  English-speaking  ».peoples 
throughout  the  world  pledging  themselves  to 
permanent  friendship  over  plates  piled  high  with 
the  once  despised  Brussels  Sprout  appeals  to  me 
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—the  sprout  cooked  to  perfection  in  fifty-seven 
different  ways— tender,  fragrant,  succulent  and 
served  always  and  forever  without  water! 

EPILOGUE 

DON'T  YOU  love  it?"  asked  the  Presi- 
dent. He  chuckled  as  he  paused  reflectively 
—then  added:  "Gil  may  think  he  is  on  a  spot 
with  Mrs.  Churchill  but  what  about  me?  I'm  in 
a  pretty  awkward  predicament  myself." 

"I  can  do  something  for  you,"  I  interrupted, 
suddenly  fired  with  enthusiasm.  "You  don't  have 
to  create  a  new  government  agency.  I  will  collect 
receipts,  past,  present,  and  future,  for  cooking 
Brussels  Sprouts." 

F.D.R.  did  not  allow  me  to  forget— hence  the 
following  receipts  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

During  the  following  weeks  the  President  in- 
quired many  times  regarding  the  progress  of  the 
necessary  research;  and  on  March  24,  1945,  spe- 
cifically urged  that  work  be  hastened  in  order 
that  he  might,  himself,  present  a  little  book  of 
receipts  to  Mrs.  Churchill  on  his  impending  visit 
to  England. 

That  trip,  of  course,  was  never  made,  and  the 
receipts  below  are  published  here  for  the  first 
time. 


Creamed  Sprouts 

1  quart  sprouts 

2  cups  cream  sauce 
chopped  parsley 
chopped  chives 
salt 

pepper 

Sauce: 

3  dessert  spoons  butter 
3  dessert  spoons  flour 
li/o-2  cups  of  milk 

salt 

pepper 


Melt  butter.  Add  flour,  salt,  and  pepper.  Slowly  add 
milk  while  stirring.  Bring  to  boil  and  cook  3  min- 
utes. Clean  sprouts  and  cook  in  salted  water,  and 
drain.  They  should  be  tender  but  not  soft.  Mix 
with  cream  sauce.  Season  to  taste  and  sprinkle  with 
chopped  parsley  and  chopped  chives.  For  six  people. 


Broiled  Sprouts 

1  quart  sprouts  paprika 

6  tablespoons  olive  oil  salt 
grated  cheese  pepper 

Clean  and  cook  sprouts  in  salted  water.  Drain 
and  season  to  taste.  Place  sprouts  in  flat  pan  and 


cover  with  olive  oil.  Sprinkle  with  grated  cheese 
and  paprika.  Place  under  medium  flame  in  the 
broiler  until  brown.  For  six  people. 


2  tablespoons  butter 
1/2  cup  white  wine 
salt,  pepper 


Sprouts  au  Beurre  Noir 

1  quart  sprouts 

2  tablespoons  flour 
1/2  sliced  onion 

Cook  onion  until  yellow.  Slowly  brown  flour  and 
onions  in  butter,  then  add  the  white  wine.  Season 
to  taste.  Clean  sprouts  and  cook  in  salted  water 
until  tender.  Then  drain  and  place  in  dish.  Pour 
the  above  mixture  over  the  sprouts.  For  six  people. 

Sprout  Soup  (§> 

1  quart  sprouts 

2  cups  water 

1  tablespoon  flour 

4  teaspoons  butter 

5  cups  seasoned  chicken 
or  veal  stock 

2  egg  yolks 
2  tablespoons  cream 
1  tablespoon  chopped 

parsley 
14  teaspoon  salt 
grated  nutmeg 

Clean  sprouts,  cook  in  salted  water  until  tender, 
and  drain.  Rub  butter  into  flour  and  add  one  to 
two  tablespoons  warm  stock.  Pick  out  and  reserve 
best  sprouts.  Blend  remaining  sprouts  with  stock  and 
allow  to  cool,  adding  flour  mixture.  When  slightly 
thickened,  press  through  strainer  and  return  to  pot. 
Add  cream  and  reserved  sprouts  and  heat.  Beat  two 
egg  yolks  and  add  to  mixture,  taking  care  they  do 
not  cook.  Sprinkle  with  parsley  and  grated  nutmeg 
and  serve  in  tureen.  For  six  people. 


2  teaspoons  sugar 
1/2  teaspoon  beef  extract 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 
cayenne  pepper 


Sprouts  with  Mushrooms 

1  quart  sprouts 
1  cup  sliced  mushrooms 
1/2  cup  butter 
ys  cup  brown  stock 

Clean  sprouts  and  cook  in  salted  water  until  tender, 
and  drain.  Saute  sprouts  and  mushrooms  separately 
in  butter.  Place  14  cup  butter  and  sugar  in  pan  and 
cook,  stirring  constantly,  until  well  browned.  Add 
mushrooms,  and  continue  cooking  until  they  are 
browned.  Add  sprouts,  stock,  and  beef  extract,  and 
season.  For  six  people. 

Spanish  Sprouts 

1  quart  sprouts  paprika 

6  tablespoons  olive  oil  salt 

1  clove  garlic  pepper 

Clean  and  cook  sprouts  in  salted  water,  then  drain. 
Fry  olive  oil  with  garlic— when  garlic  is  brown  take 
it  out.  Cool  oil— put  in  pinch  of  paprika,  salt,  and 
pepper,  Pour  over  sprouts  and  cook  for  three  to 
five  minutes.  For  six  people. 

(Nineteen  oilier  receipts  available  on  request.) 


Charles  Einstein 

TV 

SLUGS  THE 
BOXERS 

How  the  camera's  evil  eye  is  jinxing  the 
ancient  fisticuffs  industry  .  .  . 
by  changing  its  style, 'its  audience,  its 
promoters,  and  its  box-office  take. 

ALONG  Jacobs  Beach,  that  section  of  New 
York  City's  West  Forty-ninth  Street  where 
members  of  the  fight  mob  are  wont  to  lean 
against  Madison  Square  Garden  and  take  the 
sun,  there  is  a  saying  nowadays  that  compared 
to  boxing,  nothing  else  comes  over  television  so 
bad  so  good.  In  free  translation,  the  good  part 
is  that  boxing  is  a  superb  medium  for  the  tele- 
vision camera,  not  only  for  its  compact  nicety  of 
physical  dimension,  with  all  of  the  action  occur- 
ring within  a  twenty-foot  square,  but  for 
the  known  concentrate  of  audience— in  this 
case,  beer-drinking,  cigar-smoking,  razor-wielding 
males— so  dear  to  a  sponsor's  heart.  The  bad  part 
is  that  television  has  decimated  boxing  as  a 
business  and  all  but  ruined  it  as  a  sport. 

The  job  that  TV  has  done  on  the  fight  game  is 
nothing  if  not  thorough.  The  ranks  of  profes- 
sional fighters  have  been  depleted,  according  to 
a  recent  and  certainly  authoritative  estimate  by 
editor  Nat  Fleischer  of  The  Ring  magazine,  by 
50  per  cent;  the  number  of  big-time  promoters 
has  been  reduced,  in  the  opinion  of  many  includ- 
ing the  Department  of  Justice,  to  one;  and  the 
once-flourishing  small-city  club  circuit,  where 
almost  every  town  of  any  size  at  all  had  its  own 
fight  night  once  a  week,  has  been  wiped  out 
altogether. 


Equally  significant,  however,  have  been  the 
notable  effects  of  television's  boxei  rebellion 
on  the  style,  the  condition,  the  ability,  and  even 
the  ambition  of  the  fighter  in  the  ring  today. 
"It's  got  so  il  1  want  to  sec  a  L;ood  counter- 
puncher  work  I  got  to  tunc  in  old-time  fight 
movies  on  television,"  a  former  fighter  said  not 
long  ago.  Editor  Fleischer,  who  has  seen  them 
all  in  this  century,  told  me,  "We  have  no  men  ol 
real  ability  coming  up  now.  Today's  fighter  is 
primarily  a  slugger.  The  boxer,  the  hitter,  the 
combination  man— we  don't  see  him.  The  spon- 
sor doesn't  want  him.  The  sponsor  wants  a  man 
who'll  sell  his  product  .  .  .  somebody  popular, 
somebody  colorful.  The  sponsor  is  not  looking 
for  ability." 

Even  if  the  sponsor  were  looking  for  ability, 
there  would  be  no  place  for  it  to  be  developed  as 
it  could  have  been  in  the  climate  of  prewar  years. 
Most  of  the  few  smaller  fight  clubs  still  in  opera- 
tion are  in  effect  strictly  television  studios,  used 
for  staging  bouts  to  be  telecast  locally  rather  than 
on  the  networks,  and  here  alone  today's  ring 
hopeful  gets  the  only  real  training  now  available 
—here  and  on  the  preliminary  cards  at  the  big 
fights.  If  he  goes  well,  he  will  be  catapulted  into 
camera  range  in  main  events  long  before  he  is 
ready. 

One  or  two  observers  feel  that  the  fall-off  in 
quality  may  be  exaggerated  by  critics.  John 
Barrington,  sports  editor  of  the  International 
News  Service,  has  taken  the  view  that  a  good 
deal  of  disappointment  may  have  been  caused 
not  by  quality  of  performance  but  by  the  mean 
realities  of  television  itself. 

"Before  TV,"  Barrington  explained,  "how  did 
anybody  get  to  learn  about  a  big  fight?  He  saw 
fight  newsreels,  with  the  dull  spots  edited  out, 
or  he  listened  to  the  blow-by-blow  on  radio.  You 
know— 'He's  up— he's  down— he's  up— he's  down 
.  .  .  and  it's  a  right— and  another  right— and  an- 
other right— six  straight  rights  to  the  jaw  of  the 
champion!'  Suddenly  television  came  along  and 
the  guy  watching  at  home  found  out  it  wasn't 
like  that  at  all.  There  are  still  some  pretty  good 
fighters  in  the  ring." 

THERE  are  indeed,  but  it  seems  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  rule  that  the  better  the  fighter,  the 
less  he  is  seen  on  television.  This  can  best  be 
exemplified  by  the  case  of  retired  heavyweight 
champion  Rocky  Marciano.  Only  one  of  his 
title  bouts  was  televised.  Even  then,  home 
viewers  were  denied  all  but  a  fleeting  glance  at 
the  heavyweight  champion  of  the  world,  since 
the  bout,  Marciano's  title  defense  against  former 
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champion  Jersey  Joe  Walcott,  ended  in  the 
first  round.  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  interposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Walcott  between  Marciano  and  the 
camera  that  the  home  audience  never  even  saw 
the  only  punch  of  the  fight. 

Here  in  practice  is  an  interesting  theory  of 
degree,  namely  that  once  a  fighter  is  good  enough 
for  television  he  can  become  too  good  for  tele- 
vision. In  Marciano's  case,  the  promoters  were 
wedded  to  the  belief  that  there  would  be  more  to 
gain  from  the  exploitation  of  assorted  side  rights, 
such  as  newsreel  rushes  and  a  closed-circuit  tele- 
cast of  the  fight  piped  to  paid  audiences  at  movie 
theaters,  than  from  selling  the  contest  for  general 
public  telecast.  They  believed,  too,  that  without 
television  enough  people  would  want  to  see  the 
fight  to  fill  an  outdoor  ball  park.  The  sponsor 
who  buys  his  air  time  in  advance  usually  likes 
his  boxing  indoors,  where  the  weather  can't 
get  at  it. 

But  with  the  exception  of  a  scattered  handful 
of  major  title  bouts,  usually  in  the  heavyweight 
class  alone,  a  method  has  been  worked  out 
whereby  a  fight  can  still  bring  live  spectators 
through  the  turnstiles  despite  television.  The 
stunt  is  to  black  out  television  of  the  bout  in 
the  immediate  surrounding  area  even  when  the 
rest  of  the  country  can  watch  it  at  home.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  greater  number  of  important 
bouts  being  held  outside  New  York  so  that  mil- 
lions in  the  Northeast  can  look  on  over  TV  with- 
out hurting  gate  receipts  or  the  sponsor's  biggest 
audience  potential.  A  big  fight  may  go  on  at 
7:00  p.m.  in  Los  Angeles— ten  o'clock,  fight  time 
on  television,  back  East. 

"You  start  in  daylight,"  a  cameraman  told  me, 
"wind  up  under  the  stars,  and  you're  supposed 
to  have  constant  lighting  throughout." 

THE    WHITE  TRUNKS 

INDEED,  the  mechanics  of  putting  a  fight 
on  television  involve  a  new  phalanx  of  prob- 
lems, extending  even  to  dress.  The  old-time  prac- 
tice of  having  one  boxer  wear  purple  trunks 
while  the  other  wore  black— aesthetically  satis- 
fying, since  neither  hue  showed  blood— has  been 
changed  for  the  sake  of  the  television  viewer, 
and  now  one  contestant  inevitably  dons  white 
trunks,  for  contrast.  Even  so,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  tell  who  is  doing  what  in  the  fight.  In  at 
least  two  examples— both  title  fights,  one  between 
Joe  Walcott  and  Ezzard  Charles  a  few  years  ago, 
the  other  a  more  recent  contest  between  Carmen 
Basilio  and  Johnny  Saxton— storms  arose  because 
home  viewers  clearly  saw  the  fight  going  one  way 
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while  ringside  officials  unanimously  were  voting 
the  other. 

"It's  a  problem,"  an  agency  executive,  in 
charge  of  the  Friday  night  network  fights,  told 
me.  "Obviously  there  are  some  fights  that  seem 
to  go  completely  differently  depending  on  what 
side  of  the  ring  you're  watching  from.  But  what 
can  you  do?  If  you  put  more  cameras  in,  so  you 
coidd  watch  the  fight  from  all  angles,  that  would 
mean  total  confusion.  You  have  to  orient  the 
viewer  so  he  knows  whose  coiner  is  whose." 

The  fixed  setting  of  camera  on  ring  also  elimi- 
nates, as  a  general  rule,  all  but  the  first  row  or 
two  of  working  press  from  camera  range.  Fans 
have  come  to  learn  that  they  will  not  be  seen  on 
television,  which  cuts  down  the  waving  of  hands. 
Occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  a  visiting  German 
middleweight  named  Peter  Muller,  the  fighters 
themselves  like  to  wave  at  the  camera.  Muller 
did  so  during  a  bout  with  Basilio,  and  Basilio 
flattened  him  in  cheery  mid-wave. 

Another  knockdown  by  the  same  Basilio 
brought  about  the  greatest  crisis  television  men 
can  remember  in  their  young  history  of  covering 
fights.  It  was  an  evening  in  1953  in  Syracuse, 
Basilio's  home  town,  where  the  local  hero  was 
scheduled  to  go  against  Kid  Gavilan,  then  cham- 
pion, in  a  title  bout.  Ordinarily,  sponsors  of 
fights  on  television  are  protected  against  early 
knockouts— that  is,  against  the  idle  air  time  an 
early  knockout  will  produce— by  an  extra  emer- 
gency bout,  known  in  the  trade  as  the  "if-bout," 
where  two  other  fighters  wait  in  the  wings,  ready 
to  go  on  only  in  the  event  the  main  program 
ends  early.  On  this  particular  evening,  however, 
every  preliminary  bout  on  the  card  ended  with 
an  early  knockout.  To  keep  the  customers  enter- 
tained until  the  main  event  (which,  because  of 
air  time,  could  not  itself  be  moved  up),  the 
promoter  put  his  if-bout  on  before  the  Gavilan- 
Basilio  match. 

"So  here  came  the  main  event,"  a  network 
official  recalled,  "and  all  of  a  sudden  out  of 
nowhere,  second  round,  bang.  Basilio  hits  Gavi- 
lan  such  a  shot!  Gavilan  goes  down  and  he  just 
lies  there.  We  look  at  each  other.  We  bought 
this  air  time,  we  been  on  five  minutes,  the  fight's 
over,  we  ain't  even  got  an  if-bout  to  put  on. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  in  front  of  the  televi- 
sion camera?  Sing  songs?  We  got  nothing. 
There's  the  whole  city  of  Syracuse  screaming  at 
Gavilan  to  stay  down  and  half  a  dozen  guys  from 
the  television  screaming  at  him  to  get  up."  The 
network  man  mopped  his  brow.  "He  got  up,"  he 
said.  "At  nine." 

As  might  be  suspected,  television  of  boxing 
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matches  entails  (lose  liaison  between  promoter 
and  sponsor,  and  the  promotion  of  major  fights 
has  M  illed  in  the  main  in  the  hands  of  one  firm, 
the  International  Boxing  Club.  Even  at  the  time 
it  was  formed,  seven  years  ago,  the  IBC  officers 
included  those  in  control  of  several  key  big-city 
arenas,  including  the  two  biggest  indooi  houses, 
Madison  Square  Garden  and  Chicago  Stadium. 
Some  three  years  later,  the  government  filed  an 
anti  trust  suit  against  the  combination,  charging 
that  the  IBC  had  promoted  all  but  two  of  twenty- 
one  title  fights  since  its  inception,  that  it  ex- 
cluded other  promoters  from  staging  champion- 
ship fights,  and  that  it  thus  prevented  others 
from  marketing  television,  motion  picture,  and 
radio  tights.  In  January  1955,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  boxing  was  in  fact 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  the  suit 
reached  trial  in  April  1956. 

Both  sets  of  purveyors— the  sponsors  and  the 
promoters— are  of  course  interested  in  the  pub- 
lic's dollars,  although  the  promoters,  in  utter 
fairness,  are  interested  in  the  sponsor's  dollars 
too.  "Who'd  he  ever  beat?",  the  classic  question 
between  matchmakers,  now  applies  not  only  to  a 
fighter's  ring  record,  but  to  his  Trendex. 

Fan  reaction  has  had  some  extraordinary 
results.  In  one  nationally-telecast  bottt  from 
Xew  York  a  few  years  ago,  welterweight  Joey 
Giardello  was  awarded  a  split  decision  over  Billy 
Graham.  A  chorus  of  boos  greeted  the  verdict, 
and  suddenly,  withotit  preamble,  Mr.  Robert 
Christenberry,  then  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Commission,  came  forward,  along  with 
a  fellow  member  of  the  Commission,  and 
changed  the  scorecard  of  one  of  the  judges,  thus 
giving  the  decision  to  Graham.  The  bemused 
Mr.  Giardello  took  it  to  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court,  and  some  weeks  later  the  court 
gave  him  back  his  victory. 

Television  played  an  unusual  role  here.  It  can 
be  wondered,  to  begin  with,  whether  Christen- 
berry would  have  taken  such  an  untoward  action 
if  the  bout  had  not  been  televised— if,  in  other 
words,  the  displeasure  of  the  onlookers  had  been 
limited  to  the  confines  of  the  Garden.  That's 
step  number  one.  Step  number  two  was  that  the 
telecast  of  the  contest  ended  with  the  officials' 
decision  giving  the  fight  to  Giardello  and 
blanked  out  before  Christenberry's  ruling  award- 
ing the  triumph  to  Graham.  In  horrifying  out- 
come, bookmakers  from  here  to  Vancouver 
wound  up  paying  off  both  ways— on  Giardello 
off  the  television  and  on  Graham  out  of  the  next 
morning's  papers.  The  only  time  I-  ever  saw  a 
bookie  cry  was  when,  weeks  later,  the  court 


reversed  the  reversal  and  gave  the  duke  back  to 
Giardello. 

"I  should  have  known,"  the  book  sobbed. 
"My  father  always  told  me.  Never  take  a  bet  on 
anything  that  can  talk." 

An  even  more  striking  example  of  fan  reaction 
came  early  in  1953,  when  Tommy  Collins,  a 
young  Bostonian  with  a  great  local  buildup,  was 
fed  to  a  nationwide  TV  audience  as  the  opponent 
of  James  Carter,  the  lightweight  champion  of 
the  world.  Pre-fight  dope  held  it  a  question 
whether  the  veteran  Carter,  with  his  wiles,  could 
withstand  the  lethal  artillery  of  the  brash  new- 
comer. Carter,  with  his  wiles,  proved  successful. 
He  knocked  Collins  down  ten  times  inside  of 
four  rounds,  the  fight  ending  when  one  of 
Collins'  seconds,  galvanized  by  mercy,  vaulted 
into  the  ring,  causing  the  referee  to  stop  the 
fight  automatically  under  Massachusetts  rules. 
Medical  examination  showed  that  Collins  was 
more  outclassed  than  injured.  He  was  not  hit 
much  more  often  than  the  evident  minimum 
number  of  times,  in  this  case  ten,  and  spent  a 
great  part  of  the  contest  on  the  floor,  which  is 
not  overtaxing.  Ordinarily,  therefore,  this  would 
have  been  the  usual  sports-page  story  of  the  Fri- 
day night  fight  in  the  Saturday  papers. 

What  happened  instead  was  a  fantastic  storm 
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the  signatures 

of  their  untidy  lives 

litter  the  beaches,  foul  the  rocks. 

Here  in  the  Big  Sur,  we  must  wait 

late  autumn's  high  cliff-reaching  surf 

to  annul  the  dirtiness  of  human  behavior. 

Then  overnight  the  sea  will  work  like  fire; 

in  the  morning  the  immaculate  sand 

will  receive  the  prints  of  killdeers  and  gulls, 

impressions  natural  and  beautiful 

as  the  patterns  of  shells. 

Then  we  can  walk  clean,  for  a  whole  season 

nothing  is  defiled.  We  can  even  forget, 

on  that  first  sea-drenched  morning, 

what  stale  infections  fed  the  sun's  increase, 

the  long  slack  degradation  of  the  tides. 

Meanwhile,  think  of  that  green  rage, 

that  scouring  water, 

think  what  fire  is. 
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of  protest,  smashed  across  front  pages  from  one 
coast  to  the  other.  Doctors,  statesmen,  and  those 
ministers  who  could  spare  reporters  a  minute 
while  assiduously  rewriting  their  Sunday  ser- 
mons, vouchsafed  their  horror  that  such  bru- 
tality be  tolerated  in  this  enlightened  century. 
Boxing,  one  New  York  columnist  wrote,  had 
been  set  back  a  thousand  years.  One  man  tele- 
phoned his  local  newspaper  to  say  he  had  been 
forced  to  send  his  wife  from  the  room  rather 
than  have  her  witness  the  blood-letting;  he  him- 
self was  obviously  so  distraught  that  he  could 
not  leave  with  her,  change  the  channel,  or  even, 
in  extremis,  turn  off  the  television  set.  The  evils 
of  Massachusetts  jurisprudence,  dating  back  to 
Salem,  were  reviewed.  Tom  Rawson,  the  veteran 
referee,  was  hanged  in  effigy,  despite  his  neo- 
classic  explanation  of  why  he  permitted  the  fight 
to  last  as  long  as  it  did. 

"I  talked  to  Collins  after  every  knockdown," 
Rawson  said.  "When  I  finally  stopped  the  fight 
he  protested  and  I  had  to  hold  him  on  the  floor 
to  keep  him  from  getting  up  and  fighting  some 
more." 

"I  don't  think  Rawson  should  have  stopped  it 
at  all,"  Collins  chimed  in.  "I  was  still  swinging, 
wasn't  I?" 

No  one  was  hurt,  and  it  must  be  left  to  others 
to  judge  how  much  of  the  public  protest  was  by 
way  of  expiation  lor  the  possible  secret  joys  of 
watching  somebody  get  the  begeorge  kicked  out 
of  him.  The  main  point  at  issue  went  completely 
overlooked.  That  was,  simply,  that  Collins  had 
no  business  in  tlie  ring  with  Carter— he  had  been 
brought  along  too  fast,  and  the  first  time  he 
stepped  into  the  ring  against  a  man  of  champion- 
ship caliber,  he  was  bound  to  have  his  head 
handed  to  him. 

The  speed  with  which  fighters  like  Collins  are 
dropped  from  television,  like  any  TV  quiz  con- 
testant who  becomes  America's  sweetheart  till 
he  muffs  the  $16,000  question,  can  be  genuinely 
unfair.  A  fighter  with  real  talent,  rushed  into 
the  cathode  limelight,  can  have  his  career  shot 
by  one  defeat.  The  case  of  Chuck  Davey  is  in 
point.  Davey,  who  had  the  built-in  personality 
gimmick  of  being  a  college  graduate,  had  won  a 
good  number  of  fights,  but  he  was  sent  forth 
before  his  time  to  do  battle  with  Kid  Gavilan. 
Gavilan  knocked  him  out  in  the  tenth  round, 
and  because  the  fight  went  that  far  the  Cuban 
Keed  stood  accused  of  being,  in  Lewis  Burton's 
happy  phrase,  the  greatest  carrier  since  Typhoid 
Mary.  Thus  ended  the  saga  of  Chuck  Davey, 
who  lived  up  to  the  pre-fight  quote  mulcted 
from  a  dean  of  students  at  Michigan  State: 
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"When  I  first  met  him,  he  seemed  more  the 
intellectual  type.  You  couldn't  visualize  Chuck 
spending  his  life  in  the  ring." 

ersher's  boy 

AT  THIS  time,  the  big  build-up  boy  is 
Tommy  (Hurricane)  Jackson,  an  extra- 
ordinary heavyweight.  Just  as  Davey 's  hucksters 
pitched  their  man  for  television  sales  as  a  college 
graduate,  Jackson  is  celebrated  up  and  down  the 
land  for  never  having  gone  to  school  at  all.  Hur- 
ricane likes  to  tell  people  that  he  comes  from  a 
family  of  eight— "I  have  four  brothers  and  four 
sisters."  When  told  that  this  totals  not  eight  but 
nine,  he  replies  mystically,  "The  four  brothers 
includes  me." 

Frank  Graham,  the  accomplished  columnist, 
has  recorded  another  interview  with  Jackson: 
"Is  it  true  you  never  went  to  school?" 
"Yes,  sir!  They  couldn't  get  me  in  school!" 
"How  about  the  truant  officers?" 
"They  couldn't  catch  me.  I  run  too  fast  for 
them." 

"What  were  you  doing  when  you  weren't  in 
school?" 

"Running  in  the  streets  and  on  the  beaches." 

"What  were  you  running  for?" 

"I  like  to  run." 

"Ever  fight  in  the  streets?" 

"No,  sir!  Just  run.  Sometimes  I  borrow  a 
bicycle  and  go  riding.  One  night,  I  smash  right 
into  a  car  and  dent  it." 

"You  dented  a  car  with  a  bicycle?" 

"No.  With  my  head.  I  put  a  big  dent  in  the 
side  of  the  car  with  my  head." 

"What  became  of  the  bicycle?" 

"Got  smashed." 

"Who  taught  you  to  box?  Leonetti?" 

"No,  sir.  Ersher." 

"How  do  you  spell  it?" 

"Ersher.  Just  put  it  down.  Ersher." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"A  man  saw  me." 

"Where  did  he  see  you?" 

"Running  in  the  streets." 

Jackson  has  an  awkward  style  and  a  seemingly 
utter  unwillingness  to  protect  his  head  while 
fighting.  But  he  is  A  Personality— a  star  on  tele- 
vision. Like  Collins  and  Davey,  his  reputation 
precedes  him,  though  the\  will  exit  together. 
Boxing  has  fallen  upon  distressed  times.  It  is 
fitting  to  observe  that  when,  on  October  26,  1951, 
Joe  Louis  was  knocked  out  by  the  rising  star 
Marciano,  he  went  down  with  his  back  to  the 
camera. 
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MUTINY  of  the  Car  Dealers 


When  you  buy  a  car  you  may  get  caught 
— and  financially  mangled — 
in  the  strange  fight  between  the  men  who 
make  autos  and  those  who  sell  them. 

NO W  before  Congress  are  a  number  of 
bills  intended  to  protect  a  group  of 
merchants  from  the  industry  which  makes  their 
product.  These  businessmen  are  anything  but 
believers  in  government  interference  with  free 
enterprise.  Quite  the  contrary— they  are  the  car 
dealers,  the  most  typical  of  prosperous,  local 
entrepreneurs  and  by  reputation  the  most  con- 
tentedly conservative.  But  recently  they  have 
been  in  such  a  desperate,  mutinous  mood  that 
they  cried  out  to  Congress  for  help,  and  the  form 
in  which  that  help  is  going  to  be  extended— if 
and  when— will  be  of  interest  to  anyone  who 
owns,  or  plans  to  buy,  a  car. 

The  automobile  industry,  as  everyone  knows, 
is  not  doing  as  well  this  year  as  its  official 
optimists  expected.  One  factory  executive  who 
first  set  1956  sales  at  6,500,000  cars  has  dropped 
his  estimate  to  5,800,000,  and  the  actual  total 
may  be  even  smaller.  Layoffs  in  car  plants  have 
risen  steadily,  involving  185,000  workers  by 
May.  When  spring  sales  should  have  been  rising, 


car  dealers  were  crushed  under  stocks  of  900,000 
new  automobiles,  twice  the  normal  inventory; 
and  in  May  salesmen  fell  short  of  their  quotas  by 
25,000  cars.  But  even  last  year,  the  biggest  in 
auto  history,  the  warning  flags  were  up.  The 
men  who  actually  sell  automobiles  were  even 
then  in  a  state  of  near-revolt. 

Last  fall  the  Senate  mailed  a  special  ques- 
tionnaire to  America's  42,000  new-car  dealers, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  out— among  other  things— 
whether  persistent  complaints  of  trouble  in  the 
industry  represented  a  majority  view.  By  any 
survey  standards,  the  response  was  overwhelm- 
ing. Twenty  thousand  dealers  replied,  and  nearly 
three  out  of  four  said  that  their  marketing  prob- 
lems were  so  serious  it  would  take  the  govern- 
ment to  solve  them.  A  scant  10  per  cent  defi- 
nitely opposed  federal  intervention.  Since  this 
mandate  came  from  businessmen  usually  wary 
of  any  meddling  in  their  affairs,  many  Congress- 
men assumed  their  plight  to  be  desperate. 

Long  before  the  retailers  were  polled,  there 
had  been  other  signs  of  trouble  brewing  in  the 
auto  business.  Reckless  advertising,  for  example. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Shreveport  Journal,  a 
firm  called  Superior  Buick  said  it  was  "Volume 
Mad  and  Trading  Crazy."  Beneath  this  banner, 
it  advised  shoppers: 

"Before  you  buy  a  car— in  any  price  class- 
check  our  figures.  We  beat  any  deal.  Superior 
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don't  care!  .  .  .  Down  payment?  Superior  don't 
care!  Monthly  payment?  Superior  don't  care! 
Trade-in  allowance?  Superior  don't  care!" 

A  Los  Angeles  Ford  dealer  saluted  readers 
with  this  militant  statement:  "The  fight's  on.  If 
other  dealers  want  to  give  their  profits  away,  we 
will,  too." 

For  the  past  three  years,  consumers  have  been 
deluged  with  such  absurdities.  Obviously,  a  car 
salesman  likes  to  make  a  profit  as  well  as  the 
next  businessman  and,  unless  he  really  is  crazy, 
he  cares  a  great  deal  about  credit  terms.  One 
credit  mistake  can  mean  a  repossession  and  the 
loss  of  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  retailer  who 
has  to  resell  it.  Nevertheless,  ads  denying  inter- 
est in  either  profit  or  sound  financing  are  com- 
monplace today.  Many  of  them  are  deceptive,  as 
Better  Business  Bureaus  will  testify,  and  most 
of  them  are  designed  to  confuse  shoppers.  Their 
sole  aim  is  to  bring  prospects  to  the  showroom. 

Since  1953,  trade-in  allowances  have  borne 
no  relation  to  resale  values.  Even  when  a  W ash- 
ington  dealer  promised  over  the  radio  to  allow 
a  customer  at  least  $700  for  a  car  that  had  to  be 
towed  in,  he  failed  to  arouse  much  enthusiasm 
among  listeners.  Most  of  them  thought  his  offer 
only  fair,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  car  that  won't 
run  is  worth  about  $35  at  current  junk  prices. 

A  new  kind  of  enterprise— the  new  car  super- 
market—has sprung  up  on  highways  near  big 
cities.  While  more  conventional  auto  dealers 
sell  one  or  two  makes  produced  by  the  same 
manufacturer,  the  supermarket  operator  sells 
every  make  he  can  get.  Johnnie  Eagle's,  a  lot 
near  Wichita,  Kansas,  recently  advertised  1956 
Plymouths,  Dodges,  Chryslers,  Fords,  Lincolns, 
Chevrolets,  Pontiaes,  Buicks,  and  Oldsmobiles, 
all  backed  with  factory  warranty.  Eagle  boasted 
that  his  low  overhead  meant  savings  to  cus- 
tomers. He  even  told  the  source  of  his  merchan- 
dise. Unable  to  buy  from  auto  factories,  he  pur- 
chased his  cars  from  franchised  dealers. 

Most  supermarket  owners  used  to  be  used-car 
dealers,  and  the  majority  still  skip  such  luxuries 
as  enclosed  buildings,  replacement  parts,  and 
repair  shops.  Generally,  their  principal  asset 
is  a  neon  sign;  their  biggest  expense,  advertising. 
When  they  talk  about  low  overhead,  they  aren't 
kidding.  But  if  something  goes  wrong  with  a 
car  they  sell,  it's  up  to  someone  else  to  fix  it. 

Some  of  the  danger  signs  are  less  obvious  to 
consumers.  One  is  the  prevalence  of  packing, 
the  practice  of  adding  from  $200  to  $500  to  the 
suggested  retail  price  of  a  new  car.  As  a  rule, 
the  "pack"  is  the  secret  behind  offers  of  $1,000 
for  a  car  worth  less  than  half  that  amount.  It 
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provides  dealers  with  bigger  trading  margins  by 
lifting  their  possible  profit  on  a  new  car  from 
22  per  cent  to  around  40  per  cent. 

But  the  pack  has  other  uses,  too.  Most  indus- 
try experts  agree  that  maximum  credit  terms  for 
a  new  car  should  not  exceed  a  down  payment  of 
one-third  of  the  purchase  price,  with  two  years 
to  pay  the  balance.  Following  that  rule,  a  $2,700 
automobile  requires  a  down  payment  of  $900. 
Suppose,  however,  that  a  prospect  with  a  yen  for 
the  $2,700  model  has  no  ready  cash  and  an  old 
car  worth  only  $700  on  the  resale  market.  For 
an  enterprising  dealer,  it's  no  problem  at  all 
to  arrange  credit  for  this  customer.  He  simply 
adds  S300  to  the  purchase  price  of  the  new  cal- 
ami $300  to  the  trade-in  allowance,  lifting  the 
new  car  price  to  $3,000  and  the  valuation  on  the 
old  car  to  $1,000.  On  paper,  at  any  rate,  the 
customer  has  made  his  down  payment  of  one- 
third,  and  he  can  swing  the  deal  without  an 
extra  penny  of  cash. 

HOW    TO    GET  SINGED 

IN  PRACTICE  the  pack  is  added  before 
the  prospect  begins  negotiations,  and  the  over- 
allowance  is  offered  immediately.  The  danger 
of  this  sort  of  tricky  arithmetic  is  obvious.  For 
many  months,  the  customer  often  owes  much 
more  on  his  note  than  his  car  is  worth.  11  the 
dealer  is  forced  to  repossess,  he  suffers  a  serious 
loss.  If  it  happens  often  enough,  the  whole  car 
market  can  go  into  a  downspin. 

There's  little  doubt  that  customers  with  a 
proclivity  for  haggling  have  been  getting  good 
buys  for  their  money  in  spite  of  the  pack.  Undei 
the  slightest  pressure,  dealers  give  it  right  back 
to  them— and  more.  But  the  few  who  still  believe 
retailers  mean  what  they  say  are  getting  singed 
badly.  One  dealer  told  me  about  a  prospect 
who  entered  his  showroom  and  asked  the  price 
of  a  de  luxe  model.  Looking  him  straight  in 
the  eye,  the  salesman  quoted  a  figure  packed  by 
about  $100.  To  the  dealer's  subsequent  embar- 
rassment, the  customer  whipped  out  his  pen 
and  wrote  a  check  for  the  padded  price. 

"What  could  I  do?"  the  dealer  asked.  "If  I'd 
told  him  the  price  was  phony,  he'd  have  walked 
out  of  the  showroom.  When  he  finds  out  later 
that  he's  been  clipped,  he'll  tell  everybody  I'm 
a  crook,  anyway." 

The  supermarkets  have  their  secrets,  too. 
While  factories  deliver  new  cars  to  franchised 
dealers  by  rail  or  truck,  cars  bound  for  new-car 
"department  stores"  are  often  driven  to  their 
destinations  with  speedometers  disconnected.  A 
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large  number  have  been  driven  too  hard  and 
too  fast,  then  resold  to  unsuspecting  bargain 
hunters  as  "new  cars.*'  Franchised  dealers  have 
plaved  a  key  role  in  this  new  traffic  by  selling, 
or  "bootlegging,"  surplus  cars  to  supermarket 
operators  for  a  quick  profit  of  $25  or  so. 

In  most  states,  it  is  perfectly  legal  for  a 
dealer  to  sell  cars  to  anyone  he  chooses,  but  in 
practice  bootlegging  has  become  a  twilight 
traffic.  It  often  involves  falsifying  registration 
records,  and  franchised  dealers  escape  the  im- 
portant responsibility  of  putting  new  cars  in 
safe  running  condition. 

LOSING    MONEY    THE    HARD  WAY 

BY  LAST  fall,  in  spite  of  all  the  chicanery, 
the  dealers  weren't  doing  very  well.  After 
selling  a  record  7,200,000  new  cars  in  1955, 
their  profits  were  near  the  vanishing  point.  Ac- 
cording to  the  National  Automobile  Dealers 
Association,  auto  dealers  last  year  reported  an 
average  profit  before  taxes  of  only  1.7  per  cent 
of  sales.  That  was  just  about  the  most  pitiful 
showing  of  any  group  of  retailers  in  the  nation. 
Dun  and  Bradstreet  figures  disclose  that  dealer 
bankruptcies  rose  55  per  cent  in  the  first  four 
months  of  1956  over  the  same  period  last  year. 

A  number  of  economists  have  argued  that  all 
these  changes  in  auto  retailing  are  only  symp- 
toms of  a  revolution  in  merchandising.  At  the 
national  convention  of  auto  dealers  in  Washing- 
ton this  year,  Dr.  Charles  Franklin  Phillips- 
college  president,  part-time  GM  dealer,  and 
World  War  II  rationing  chief— warned  his  audi- 
ence that  they  were  playing  a  new  kind  of  ball 
game. 

Gone  are  the  postwar  days  of  high  profits 
and  long  lines  of  car-hungry  customers,  he  said. 
The  principles  of  volume  selling— which  were 
adopted  in  selling  groceries,  notions,  and  elec- 
trical appliances— have  finally  hit  the  auto  busi- 
ness. Dealers  had  better  face  that  fact  and  adjust 
to  it. 

Thousands  of  retailers  who  heard  Dr.  Phillips' 
address  sat  on  their  hands  when  he  finished.  In 
their  opinion,  and  subsequently  in  that  of  many 
Congressmen,  the  retailing  revolution  was  more 
like  a  reign  of  terror. 

One  dealer  who  had  managed  to  survive  the 
new  era  fairly  successfully  was  an  Albany  Pontiac 
salesman  named  M.  H.  Yager.  Last  fall,  he  wrote 
a  long,  emotional  letter  to  Senator  Joseph  C. 
O'Mahoney,  acting  chairman  of  a  Senate  anti- 
trust subcommittee  investigating  the  policies  of 
General  Motors. 


Yager  was  sick  of  the  automobile  business. 
Among  other  things,  he  charged  that  the  retail- 
ing revolution  was  inspired,  not  by  the  vagaries 
of  the  market  place,  but  by  a  handful  of  execu- 
tives in  Detroit.  GM's  "present  administration," 
he  said,  had  been  trying  to  "brainwash"  its 
dealers  to  force  them  into  unethical  distribution 
methods. 

Senator  O'Mahoney  promptly  invited  his  cor- 
respondent to  Washington  and  let  him  confront 
GM  President  Harlow  H.  Curtice  and  thirteen 
GM  vice  presidents  in  a  Senate  hearing  room. 
He  had  been  warned,  Yager  said,  that  his  testi- 
mony might  mean  business  suicide.  Neverthe- 
less, he  minced  no  words  in  telling  Senators 
what  he  thought  of  the  company  that  made  his 
cars.  After  years  of  developing  a  reliable  dealer 
body  under  the  leadership  of  Alfred  P.  Sloan, 
he  testified,  GM  suddenly  became  a  booster  of 
"razzle  dazzle  carnival  huckster"  merchandising 
techniques. 

He  accused  GM  personnel  of  urging  him  and 
dealers  like  him  to  "pack"  prices.  He  said  the 
factory  had  given  its  tacit  approval  to  misleading 
advertising,  and  he  denounced  its  agents  for 
using  a  "gun-in-the-i  ibs"  approach  in  forcing 
dealers  to  take  more  cars. 

Yager's  last  charge  was  echoed  by  thousands  of 
retailers  selling  all  makes  of  cars.  When  the  Sen- 
ate auto-marketing  questionnaire  asked  dealers 
to  check  the  primary  cause  of  new-car  bootleg- 
ging to  supermarkets,  13,581  checked  "overpro- 
duction," and  another  10,992  marked  "pressure 
from  factory  to  take  more  cars." 

Some  Senators  couldn't  understand  why 
dealers  bothered  to  purchase  cars  from  their 
manufacturers  if  they  couldn't  sell  them  profit- 
ably. One  witness  had  a  short  reply.  "We  were 
driven  by  fear,"  he  said,  "fear  of  being  put  out 
of  business  by  our  factories  tomorrow;" 

There  was  good  reason  to  be  frightened.  First 
of  all,  there  are  few  manufacturers  of  passenger 
cars  left.  In  the  sixty-year  history  of  the  auto- 
mobile, 2,600  different  American  makes  have 
come  and  gone.  Three  years  ago,  only  seventeen 
remained,  produced  by  nine  corporations.  This 
year,  the  number  of  makes  has  dropped  to  fifteen, 
produced  by  five  industrial  giants— General 
Motors,  Ford.  Chrysler,  American  Motors,  and 
Studebaker-Packard.  Packard  and  Studebaker 
merged  recently,  as  did  Nash  and  Hudson  to 
form  American  Motors.  Kaiser  and  Willys  com- 
bined, too,  but  dropped  out  of  the  passenger-car 
race  last  year  to  concentrate  on  utility  vehicles. 

But  that  isn't  the  whole  story  of  concentration. 
Of  the  five  remaining  car  companies,  the  so- 
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called  Big  Three— GM,  Ford,  and  Chrysler— ac- 
counted for  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  '55 
production.  General  Motors  alone  made  more 
than  half  the  cars.  When  a  retailer  loses  one 
of  these  suppliers,  he  will  have  difficulty  finding 
another. 

A  dealer's  security,  therefore,  rests  solely  on 
his  ability  to  keep  one  of  these  corporations 
happy.  Unlike  a  member  of  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers,  he  is  an  employer,  not  an 
employee.  He  invests  his  own  capital,  or  the 
bank's,  in  sales  and  service  facilities  in  his  home 
town,  meeting  rigid  specifications  laid  down  by 
his  supplier.  In  return  for  this  investment,  which 
averages  SI 00,000  among  U.  S.  dealers,  he  re- 
ceives permission  to  buy  cars  from  his  factory 
for  cash.  With  few  exceptions,  the  car  sales 
which  boosted  GM's  net  profit  after  taxes  to  one 
billion  dollars  last  year  were  made  only  to  inde- 
pendent dealers. 

It's  up  to  the  dealer  to  make  his  profit  through 
sales  to  motorists.  In  theory,  he  buys  only  as 
many  cars  from  his  factory  as  he  thinks  he  can 
profitably  sell  in  his  home  town,  and  lets  it  go 
at  that.  But  in  testimony  before  two  Senate 
committees,  dealers  said  the  business  didn't  work 
that  way.  To  keep  operating,  they  have  to  retain 


the  right  to  purchase  cars  at  wholesale.  This 
privilege  is  granted  by  each -auto  maker  in  the 
form  of  a  selling  agreement,  or  franchise.  Until 
recently,  whenever  an  auto  factory  felt  that  one 
of  its  dealers  was  falling  down  on  the  job,  it 
could  cancel  its  agreement  with  him  on  ninety 
days'  notice  without  specifying  any  cause  for  its 
action.  In  the  case  of  General  Motors,  contracts 
ran  for  one  year,  and  the  factory  coidd  drop  a 
retailer  simply  by  failing  to  renew  its  agreement 
with  him.  Among  most  auto  makers,  such  con- 
tracts are  still  the  rule. 

As  one  Senator  observed,  the  right  to  cancel 
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dealers  without  cause  helps  manufacturers  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  economic  serfdom.  Needless 
to  say,  few  would  deny  factories  the  right  to 
choose  the  men  they  want  to  represent  their 
products.  But  beginning  in  1953,  dealers  told 
Congress,  the  manufacturers'  termination  privi- 
lege became  a  coercive  weapon  rather  than  a 
safeguard.  In  essence,  retailers  complained,  they 
were  ordered  to  become  volume  salesmen,  using 
Detroit-approved  techniques,  or  get  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

KEEP    THE    CARS  MOVING 

IN  THEIR  sworn  testimony  before  a  special 
Senate  subcommittee  last  spring,  the  dealers 
described  the  new  sales  system  in  detail.  A 
New  Hampshire  Pontiac  retailer,  admitting  he 
thought  price  packing  was  risky,  said  a  factory 
agent  had  told  him  to  add  up  to  S212  to  the 
prices  of  his  cars.  An  ex-Mercury  dealer  from 
Reno  testified  that  he  was  required  to  pad  prices 
and  to  conduct  cut-rate,  "blitz"  sales,  confining 
his  profit  to  the  rebate  on  inflated  finance  and 
insurance  charges. 

An  ex-Chevrolet  salesman  said  he  was  shipped 
cars  that  he  hadn't  ordered,  and  was  then  pres- 
sured to  keep  them.  When  a  Chicago  Ford 
dealer  protested  doubling  of  his  annual  sales 
quota,  he  said  he  was  told  that  he  could  sell 
his  cars  in  Texas  for  all  the  factory  cared,  just 
so  long  as  they  were  registered  in  Cook  County, 
Illinois.  He  continued  to  protest,  however,  and 
was  finally  canceled. 

Letters  from  retailers  who  had  tracked  down 
the  source  of  bootlegged  cars  went  unanswered 
by  factory  offices,  even  though  Detroit  had  an- 
nounced its  opposition  to  bootlegging.  But  one 
witness  said  there  were  seventeen  cars  of  his 
make  in  a  supermarket  at  a  time  when  he  could 
get  no  deliveries  from  his  factory.  One  manu- 
facturer, he  said,  actually  requested  a  franchised 
outlet  to  send  him  a  quota  for  bootleggers. 

The  charges  of  coercion  went  on  for  days. 
Several  witnesses  claimed  that  divisions  of  Ford 
and  GM  had  requested  dealers  to  register  cars 
falsely  in  the  names  of  their  relatives  and  em- 
ployees, to  help  win  the  sales  race  for  first  place. 
One  man  complained  he  was  forced  to  help 
buy  elaborate  gifts  for  retiring  factory  personnel, 
such  as  blooded  palomino  horses  and  diamond 
rings.  A  number  said  they  were  made  to  buy 
unwanted  advertising  materials  from  sources 
specified  by  the  auto  makers. 

Worst  of  all,  in  the  opinion  of  many  dealers, 
the  treatment  they  received  at  the  hands  of  their 
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Factories  was  degrading.  Men  who  had  been  in 
the  business  Eor  decades  were  now  brushed  off 
with  curt  nok:s  Inim  management.  Oklahoma's 
Senator  A.  s.  Mike  Monrpney,  who  directed  the 
spring  auto  probe,  said  he  had  read  letters  Erom 
Eactory  sales  executives  to  dealers  that  he 
wouldn't  write  to  a  criminal. 

Obviously,  not  ;ill  (Irakis  were  innocent  oE 
personal  cupidity.  Many  admit  that  the  business 
has  always  been  somewhat  piratical,  and  a  siz- 
able number  of  car  buyers  will  never  Eorget 
the  gouging  they  took  right  after  World  War 
II  when  cars  were  in  short  supply,  (lei  tain  re- 
tailers have  been  composing  deceptive  ads  for 
years,  and  there  has  always  been  a  little  quiet 
bootlegging. 

But  in  the  new  era,  unethical  dealing  was 
becoming  the  industry  rule,  not  the  exception. 
In  the  old  clays,  a  wise  customer  could  avoid 
dealers  with  sloppy  service  and  gyp  reputations. 
Now  it  was  getting  hard  to  do.  Dealers  who 
assumed  their  own  experience  was  the  best 
barometer  of  market  trends  at  home  found  they 
were  invariably  wrong.  The)  were  told  to  sus- 
pend their  personal  judgment,  and  to  accept 
national  sales  quotas  calculated  in  Detroit.  The 
important  thing  was  to  keep  cars  moving. 

Those  dealers  who  persisted  in  standing  up 
for  their  rights  as  independent  businessmen 
were  accused  by  industry  economists  of  standing 
in  the  way  of  retailing  progress.  That  was  in- 
furiating. If  packed  prices,  supermarkets,  and 
nauseating  advertising  were  what  customers 
really  wanted,  many  old-line  dealers  felt  they 
could  beat  the  blitz  artist  at  his  own  game. 
But  they  refused  to  believe  that  cars  could 
be  sold  like  cans  of  beans,  especially  since  their 
factories  continued  to  talk  about  their  faith  in 
the  franchised  dealer  system.  If  there  were  going 
to  be  a  major  change  in  the  method  of  dis- 
tributing cars,  most  reliable  retailers  thought  the 
auto  makers  should  be  the  first  to  announce  it. 

REWARD    FOR    LOYAL  SERVICE 

A FEW  who  fought  the  Detroit  treatment 
too  hard  found  themselves  out  of  business. 
"There  is  no  mercy  shown  by  any  large  auto- 
motive manufacturer  when  it  comes  to  canceling 
a  dealer's  contract,"  scribbled  one  anonymous  re- 
tailer on  the  back  of  his  Senate  questionnaire. 
The  experience  of  J.  Edgar  Travis,  Jr.,  was  a 
case  in  point.  Until  he  was  terminated  in  late 
1955,  Travis  had  been  a  G.M  dealer  for  thirty- 
five  years  in  the  small  Missouri  town  ol  St. 
Charles. 


Appearing  under  subpoena,  Travis  brought 
with  him  an  engraved  silver  tray  which  Buick 
had  once  awarded  him  lor  his  years  of  loyal 
service.  In  spite  of  this  touching  remembrance, 
however,  he  realized  that  he  was  in  serious 
trouble  with  the  factory  in  the  fall  of  1954.  At 
that  time,  Buick's  St.  Louis  /one  manager  pre- 
sented him  with  an  addendum  to  his  annual 
contract  and  asked  him  to  sign  it.  The  adden- 
dum was  a  confession  on  Travis'  part  that  he 
wasn't  doing  a  proper  selling  job  lor  his  divi- 
sion. The  retailer  refused  to  sign.  A  month 
later  he  received  his  1955  franchise  with  the 
addendum  attached.  Finding  Travis  unco- 
operative, the  zone  manager  had  signed  it. 

From  that  time  on,  Travis  said  he  was  sub- 
jected to  continuous  harassment  by  Buick.  He 
was  criticized  for  not  finding  enough  things 
wrong  with  cars  brought  in  for  service.  He  was 
pushed  to  hire  more  salesmen.  He  was  even 
rebuked  for  choosing  an  inappropriate  time  to 
attend  a  football  game.  But  the  division's  prin- 
cipal charge  against  him,  he  said,  was  that  he 
wasn't  selling  a  high  enough  percentage  of 
Buicks  compared  to  sales  of  other  makes  in  town. 

Travis  contended  that  local  registration  fig- 
ures were  off  about  28  per  cent,  due  mainly  to 
meddling  by  dealers  in  the  bootlegging  racket. 
Furthermore,  he  pointed  out  that  St.  Charles 
was  a  conservative  town  of  only  14,000,  and 
he  thought  it  Avas  absorbing  all  the  new  Buicks 
it  could. 

The  axe  fell  in  June.  Travis,  who  also  sold 
Pontiacs  and  GMC  Trucks,  was  told  by  zone 
managers  for  all  three  divisions  that  his  fran- 
chises would  terminate  that  fall  because  he  had 
failed  to  become  a  volume  salesman.  He  was 
"amazed."  Until  that  day,  he  claimed,  he  had 
never  heard  a  word  of  complaint  from  either 
Pontiac  or  GMC. 

Travis  took  his  case  to  the  top.  His  last  court 
of  appeal  was  the  General  Motors  Dealer  Rela- 
tions Board,  headed  by  Harlow  Curtice.  Travis 
said  he  argued  his  case  doggedly  until  a  chance 
remark  of  Curtice's  during  the  "trial"  tipped 
him  off  that  the  case  had  been  decided  against 
him  in  advance.  His  cancellation  stood,  and 
he  was  trapped  with  an  expensive  business  and 
nothing  to  sell. 

The  Travis  affair  aroused  a  tremendous 
amount  of  public  sympathy.  Missouri's  Senators 
Stuart  Symington  and  Thomas  Hennings  and 
Representative  Clarence  Cannon  testified  from 
personal  knowledge  to  the  dealer's  reliability 
and  high  moral  character.  The  Missouri  Auto- 
mobile Dealers  Association,  in  a  formal  resolu- 
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tion,  denounced  CM  Eor  the  "shabby  treatment" 
it  had  accorded  Tra\  is. 

Other  victims  of  the  1955  purge  followed 
Travis  to  the  stand.  A  few  days  later,  Curtice 
arrived  in  the  Senate  with  his  retinue  of  vice 
presidents.  He  was  lighting  mad.  The  state- 
ments made  b)  dealers,  he  charged,  had  grossly 
misinformed  the  public.  Blaming  dealers  for 
bootlegging  and  other  evils,  he  appeared  as- 
tounded at  the  suggestion  that  any  <>l  his  field 
personnel  were  coercing  retailers.  He  denied 
sending  ears  to  dealers  that  they  hadn't  ordered, 
and  snapped  that  GM  does  not  force  unwanted 
merchandise  on  anybody.  William  F.  H'ufstader, 
GM's  viee  president  in  charge  of  distribution, 
made  specific  reply  to  Travis.  General  Motors, 
he  explained,  had  never  questioned  the  dealer's 
character.  Cancellation  was  simply  a  matter  of 
good  business. 

But  Frederick  J.  Bell,  head  of  the  National 
Automobile  Dealers  Association,  didn't  think  it 
was  good  business  at  all.  Continued  factory 
pressure,  he  told  Congress,  had  forced  retailers 
into  unwise  and  unsound  practices,  dangerous 
to  the  economy,  to  dealer  profits,  and  to  con- 
sumer confidence.  The  factories,  he  said.  "have 
somehow  classified  their  dealers  as  being  part  of 
an  over-all  system  of  automation,  as  not  being 
flesh  and  blood  people,  but  instruments  to  be 
controlled  by  pushbuttons." 

By  late  spring,  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic support  for  dealers  had  snowballed.  But 
the  support  of  legislators,  while  impressive,  was 
somewhat  formless.  Eager  to  gain  favor  with 
angry  dealers  back  home,  Congressmen  dashed 
off  bills  hastily,  paying  little  attention  to  pos- 
sible effects  on  the  industry.  Sonic  thirty  meas- 
ures were  introduced,  and  Representative  Abra- 
ham Multer  alone  thought  of  eight  different 
ideas  to  slow  down  auto  makers.  Many  of  the 
bills,  had  they  become  law,  would  have  done 
the  industry  and  consumers  irreparable  harm. 

THE    BOSS    BACKS  DOWN 

SUDDENLY,  the  tiger  smiled.  One  by 
one,  the  presidents  of  the  auto  manufactur- 
ing companies  filed  before  the  auto  marketing 
committee  and  admitted  that  they  were  ready  to 
negotiate  an  armistice. 

In  a  startling  switch  from  his  bristling  posture 
before  the  O'Mahonex  group  last  fall,  Curtice 
appeared  contrite  and  candid.  He  told  the 
Senate  that  he  had  started  looking  into  the 
matter  of  car  distribution  problems  right  after 
his  first  Congressional  encounter.  In  what  j>ome 
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dealers  considered  the  understatement  of  the 
year,  Curtice  said  that  where  there  was  so  much 
smoke,  he  thought  there  might  be  a  little  fire. 

As  a  result  of  his  personal  investigation,  he 
had  just  announced  sweeping  changes  in  GM's 
selling  agreement  with  dealers.  Nearly  every 
alteration  was  in  favor  of  retailers,  and  they 
included  giving  dealers  their  choice  of  three 
different  types  of  contracts.  The  practice  of 
sending  insulting  "deficiency  letters"  had  been 
halted.  He  even  switched  the  head  of  Buick 
Division  to  a  new  post— executive  vice  president 
in  charge  of  dealer  relations. 

In  announcing  his  new  contract  to  dealers, 
Curtice  accepted  responsibility  for  most  of  the 
things  he  had  previously  denied.  He  confessed 
that  "pressure  from  competition"  had  caused 
him  to  condone  price  packing  in  1953.  He  con- 
ceded that  some  GM  divisional  representatives 
had  encouraged  unethical  advertising  and  boot- 
legging. Some  dealers,  he  acknowledged,  had 
been  losing  money,  and  dealer  morale  as  a  whole 
was  very  low. 

Curtice  then  pledged  himself  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  put  an  end  to  price  packing  and  mis- 
leading advertising  among  his  dealers.  Henry 
Foid  II  said  he,  too,  was  firmly  opposed  to 
shady  merchandising,  and  a  Ford  Motor  execu- 
tive said  he  was  talking  with  dealers  about 
franchise  changes.  In  his  testimony,  Chrysler's 
L.  L.  Colbert  admit  ted  he  had  erred  in  having 
too  little  contact  with  his  dealers,  but  would 
correct  that  in  the  future.  The  present  system 
is  sound,  he  assured  everybody,  and  there's  no 
real  danger  of  the  supermarkets'  taking  over. 

On  the  whole,  dealers  were  jubilant.  It 
seemed  to  main  that  a  little  bad  publicity  and 
the  mere  threat  of  restrictive  legislation  could 
do  a  lot  to  equalize  conditions  between  indus- 
trial giants  and  small  retailers.  There's  a  good 
chance,  too,  that  the  management  cadre,  insu- 
lated in  their  bureaucracies  from  the  da\-locla\ 
problems  ol  their  salesmen,  simply  didn't  know 
how  much  the  production  race  was  hurting 
them.  Whatever  the  reason  lor  Detroit's  change 
of  heart,  Congressmen  were  certain  the\  had 
forced  action  by  putting  the  factories  in  the  pub- 
lic spotlight. 

But  as  layoffs  and  cutbacks  this  year  have 
shown,  the  problems  created  by  the  1955  pro- 
duction tour  de  force  in  the  auto  industry  are 
not  going  to  vanish  overnight.  Furthermore, 
there  is  nothing  to  stop  factories  from  starting 
the  evele  all  over  again  when  the  time  is  ripe, 
with  even  more  serious  consequences.  Had  the 
current  depression  in  Detroit  hit  our  economy 
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at  a  time  when  other  industries  were  nol  quite 
so  prosperous,  the  results  might  have  been  disas- 
trous. 

Mike  Monroney  and  Joseph  O'.Mahoney,  the 
two  Senators  who  conducted  the  long  auto  in- 
vestigations, have  kept  this  in  mind.  They  know 
that  the  Detroit  executives  who  granted  dealers 
these  new  concessions  can  take  them  away  again. 
To  make  sure  they  don't,  they  introduced  two 
hills  after  most  of  the  others  had  been  tossed 
aside  as  impractical. 

The  O'Mahoney  bill,  passed  in  June  by  the 
Senate  by  a  seventy-five-to-one  vote,  would 
simply  give  auto  retailers  the  right  to  sue  their 
manufacturers  in  court  in  the  event  of  capricious 
termination  or  intimidation.  Complementing 
this  measure,  the  Monrpney  bill  sets  down  sev- 
eral ground  rules  for  equitable  dealings  between 
retailers  and  suppliers.  Among  other  things,  it 
would  make  it  an  unfair  trade  practice  for  a 
tactory  to  cancel  a  dealer  for  any  reason  not 
spelled  out  in  its  contract  with  him.  It  would 


also  prevent  factories  from  coercing  dealers  into 
accepting  unwanted  merchandise  of  any  sort. 

Early  in  June,  chances  for  enactment  of  these 
measures  looked  slim.  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
that  they  existed  at  all  had  a  significance  beyond 
an  effect  on  one  group  of  retailers.  As  long 
as  even  the  chance  remains  for  unfair  pressure 
on  local  merchants,  their  status  as  independent 
small  businessmen  is  little  more  than  a  myth. 
In  dealing  with  their  suppliers  today,  they  have 
far  less  real  independence  than  a  union  worker 
and  are  totally  unable  to  perform  the  irreplace- 
able function  of  middleman  in  a  market  econ- 
omy. 

As  the  best  local  experts  on  buying  power 
and  changing  taste,  dealers  in  all  commodities 
serve  as  a  necessary  brake  on  excesses  of  pro- 
duction. They,  better  than  anyone  else,  should 
know  how  many  automobiles  or  anything  else  a 
community  can  absorb.  But  this  important  func- 
tion of  theirs  is  meaningless  when,  through  coer- 
cion, they  are  denied  the  right  to  exercise  it. 
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the  witch  doctors,  I  have  it  on  authority  of  intuition, 
Are  in  the  employ  of  Beelzebub,  called,  in  serious  veins, 
Mephistopheles.  They  are  prone  to  suggest 
Hoof  and  mouth  disease  to  the  better  stallions, 
And  insinuate  gout  among  dancers.  Nothing  is  true, 
But  it's  amazing  what  their  victims  do. 

One  modus  operandi  is  to  prick  the  skin 

Of  anyone's  effigy  of  himself.  More  wind  goes  in 

Than  blood  goes  out  of  the  little  wounds,  and  thus 

Even  illusions  catch  their  death  of  cold, 

Rise  to  their  fevers,  take  a  fright,  grow  old. 

Actually  it's  not  so  bad  to  be  had 
By  the  prince  of  darkness,  if  the  advocate's  eyes 
Are  like  weed  water,  and  your  bloodcount  was  low, 
And  there  wasn't  much  playing  in  the  theaters.  Still 
One  can  grow  awfully  lonely  for  one's  will, 

And  wish  the  witching  over.  Wish  to  burn, 
Press  or  hang  up  the  tall  tormentor,  wish 
At  least  to  have  as  well  as  be  had,  yearn 
At  last  in  duress,  Oh  to  exorcize 
The  devil  one  woidd  rather  exercise. 


A  Story  by  DON  MOSER 


THE  ROCK  CLIMB 


E  WENT  down  into  the  woods 
toward  the  stream,  Mel  swinging  easily 
ahead  of  me  through  the  open  pine  forest.  I 
watched  his  back,  the  small  pack  high  on  his 
shoulders  and  his  left  arm  hanging  awkwardly, 
and  I  had  to  hurry  a  little  to  keep  up,  like 
always. 

Yesterday  climbing  Mt.  Mansfield  I  had  taken 
the  lead  so  that  I  set'  a  pace  I  could  keep.  When- 
ever he  led  I  hated  to  ask  him  to  slow  down  and 
I  always  got  blown  pretty  fast.  Mansfield  had 
been  easy,  just  like  walking  upstairs  for  a  few 
miles  with  nothing  dangerous  about  it.  We  sat 
down  on  the  rocks  on  top  and  had  a  cigarette. 
I  was  glad  for  the  chance  to  relax— for  three  days 
Mel  had  been  pushing  me  just  as  he  had  pushed 
his  squad  in  Georgia.  We  stretched  out  there 
on  the  rocks  and  looked  over  the  spread  of  the 
Green  Mountains  and  the  blue  slash  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  I  felt  happy  that  I  had  decided 
to  transfer  to  a  college  in  Vermont. 

On  the  way  down  we  had  stopped  at  the  foot 
of  a  rock  face  and  worked  two  or  three  pitches. 
Mel  taught  me  some  of  the  climbing  lingo  and 
showed  me  how  to  tie  into  the  rope  and  how  to 
make  a  belay  and  three  or  four  different  holds. 
Then  he  did  a  layback  on  a  short  pitch  but  I 
said  that  I  was  too  tired  to  try  it.  He  didn't 
press  me,  but  he  looked  at  me  and  then  at  the 
rock  as  though  he  didn't  quite  believe  me. 

This  morning  we  came  through  Stowe  and 
drove  several  miles  on  side  roads  before  Mel 
pulled  the  car  off  and  parked.  He  said  there 
was  an  easy  climb  a  mile  back  in  through  the 
woods.  I  thought  it  would  be  nice  just  to  take 
the  binoculars  and  the  camera  and  follow  the 
stream  down,  but  Mel  said  if  we  were  going  to 
do  Katahdin  I'd  better  get  a  couple  of  easier 
things  under  my  belt  first. 

When  we  hit  the  stream  we  had  to  follow  it 
for  a  mile  or  so  before  we  finally  found  a  place 
where  we  could  cross  on  the  rocks,  and  even  then 


there  was  a  lot  of  white  water  and  the  rocks 
were  small  and  far  apart.  I  was  a  little  wary 
of  it  and  I  said,  "This  doesn't  look  very  good." 

Mel  looked  at  me  and  rubbed  his  bad  arm  and 
frowned.  He  slipped  out  of  the  pack  straps  and 
sprawled  his  lean  body  on  the  pine  needles  at 
the  edge  of  the  stream.  He  twisted  the  wire 
from  his  hearing  aid  around  his  finger,  then  said, 
"When  you  looked  me  up  last  week  I  thought 
you  really  wanted  to  do  some  climbing.  When 
we  used  to  talk  about  it  back  in  basic  training 
you  said  you  wanted  to  learn  and  I  thought  you 
meant  it." 

"Well,  I  do."  I  kicked  at  the  pine  needles 
with  my  boot.  "We  climbed  yesterday,  didn't 
we?" 

"I  know,  but  we  only  have  a  few  more  days 
before  you  start  school  and  I  go  back  to  banging 
algebra  into  ninth-graders  again.  Of  course  we 
can  just  go  for  a  walk  along  the  stream  and 
look  for  wild  flowers  or  something,  if  you 
want  to." 

"Look,  Mel,  I'm  not  in  the  shape  1  was  in 
basic  training— I  haven't  done  any  daily  dozens 
in  a  long  time.  I  wasn't  any  platoon  leader  run- 
ning around  the  Korean  hills,  remember.  I  sat 
on  my  can  in  Georgia  and  administered  intel- 
ligence tests  for  two  years." 

"We  could  cache  the  gear,"  he  said,  standing 
up  again.  "And  it  would  be  easier  to  cross  and 
we  wouldn't  have  to  carry  it." 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  kicking  up  the  pine 
needles  with  my  boot.  Mel  looked  at  me  and 
rubbed  his  arm  slowly.  "I'm  not  in  the  shape 
1  was  in  basic  either,"  he  said. 

That  got  to  me,  when  I  thought  about  the 
arm  and  the  hearing  aid  he'd  brought  back  from 
Korea.  "Should  we  leave  the  rope  too?"  I  asked. 

Mel  grinned  at  me.  "Sure.  We  won't  need  it 
for  anything  up  there." 

We  put  the  rope  and  the  knapsacks  and  the 
camera  under  the  trunk  of  a  down  hemlock  and 
then  we  crossed  the  stream,  jumping  from  stone 
to  stone  fast  because  if  you  don't  keep  your 
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momentum  you  wind  up  in  the  water.  The 
woods  were  open,  mostly  white  pine  once  we  got 
away  from  the  stream,  and  we  walked  without 
having  to  fight  much  brush,  but  I  still  got 
winded  before  too  long.  Then  I  watched  my 
Uvt  because  when  I  get  winded  I  start  stumbling 
over  things.  It  wasn't  hot  there  in  the  woods  but 
alter  a  while  1  lei t  sweat  on  my  back  and  1 
started  wiping  it  out  of  my  eyes  with  my  sleeve, 
and  when  Mel  stopped  1  walked  right  into  him. 

"Whoa,  now,"  he  said.  Then,  "1  didn't  re- 
member this  being  here,  but  last  time  I  crossed  a 
mile  down  stream." 

1  looked  across  the  clearing  at  the  rock  face 
and  it  looked  prett\  bad.  I  was  going  to  say  so 
but  instead  1  damped  down  on  my  tongue  and 
didn't  sav  anything.  I  might  as  well  have  said 
it  though,  because  he  could  tell  just  looking  at 
me.  He  could  always  tell.  I  hoped  he  would 
say  we  shouldn't  try  it  but  1  knew  damn  well 
he'd  want  to. 

"We  don't  have  to  do  it.  We  could  go  around 
it  pretty  easily,"  he  said. 

I  looked  at  it  and  thought  about  it  for  a  while. 
"Well,  I  don't—"  1  began. 

"What?  Wait  a  minute."  He  fooled  around 
with  his  hearing  aid.  1  knew  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  it.  "Go  ahead  now." 

"All  right,  let's  do  it,"  I  said. 

HE  GOT  the  glasses  out  and  scanned  the 
lace,  sitting  clown  with  his  elbows  braced  against 
his  knees.  I  looked  at  it,  too.  The  cliff  was 
about  two  hundred  feet  high.  There  was  a  slope 
of  loose  scree  at  the  bottom  and  the  crest  was 
at  a  shallow  angle  with  some  scrubby  cedars 
growing  out  of  cracks.  The  part  that  really 
looked  bad  was  the  hundred  feet  near  the  top. 

Mel  put  the  glasses  down  and  began  rubbing 
his  arm  again.  Then  he  looked  over  at  me,  his 
thin  face  solemn. 

"I  think  it  will  go,"  he  said.  "There's  a 
crack  that  seems  to  hold  out  through  the  bad 
pitch.  We  don't  have  to  do  it  if  you'd  rather 
not." 

He  handed  me  the  6  x  30's  and  I  looked  at  the 
face.  Up  near  the  top  that  crack  didn't  seem 
to  amount  to  much.  On  both  sides  of  it  the 
granite  was  smooth  and  perpendicular  without 
any  holds  that  I  could  see. 

"It  doesn't  look  very  good  at  the  top,"  I  said, 
and  then  thought,  "Dammit,  I  always  have  to 
say  something  like  that." 

"We  could  go  back  and  get  the  rope  if  you 
like,"  he  said. 

I  thought  about  walking  all  the  way  back  and 


crossing  the  stream  and  then  re-crossing  and 
coming  bac  k  to  the  cliff,  and  then  I  thought  I'd 
show  him  that  I  could  do  something  just  once. 
"Do  you  think  we'll  need  it?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  I  don't  think  so." 

"Okay,  the  hell  with  it  then." 

THE  first  part  was  easy,  climbing  the  scree 
slope  and  over  the  blocks  of  fractured  rock, 
but  alter  a  while  it  got  steep  and  we  had  to  use 
hands  and  feet.  There  were  a  couple  of  short 
stretches  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  where  I  went  ahead 
and  Mel  directed  me  from  below.  Then  we  hit 
the  steep  face.  I  stood  still  lor  a  minute,  well 
balanced,  and  wiped  my  hands  on  my  trousers. 
"You  don't  want  to  quit,  do  you?"  Mel  said. 
"No.  Hell  no,  I'll  try  it." 

"Well,  you  go  ahead  then  and  I'll  follow  and 
help  you  where  I  can,"  he  said. 

The  crack  was  about  a  foot  deep  and  seven 
or  eight  inches  wide  and  I  started  up  the  per- 
pendicular face  by  shoving  my  right  foot  into 
the  crack  and  twisting  it  sideways  until  it 
jammed  and  held  my  weight.  Then  I  stood  up 
on  it  and  jammed  the  other  foot  and  felt  around 
for  handholds.  It  went  pretty  slowly  but  it 
went.  Then  I  got  careless  and  made  a  step  up 
when  I  didn't  have  a  good  handhold  and  the 
jammed  foot  slipped  and  I  slid  clown  a  foot 
before  it  caught. 

"Don't  get  in  a  hurry,"  Mel  said  quietly  from 
a  few  feet  below  me.  "Always  use  three-point 
suspension." 

I  was  shaken  and  embarrassed  from  the  slip 
and  I  did  what  he  said  and  made  sure  I  had 
three  limbs  anchored  before  I  moved  the  fourth 
one.  We  kept  moving  up  slowly,  and  in  the 
rough  parts  Mel  spotted  holds  for  me  that  I 
couldn't  see,  and  sometimes  he  gave  me  one  with 
his  hands,  but  I  was  doing  well  and  I  hoped 
that  he  knew  it. 

Once  I  got  my  foot  on  a  chockstone  that  Avas 
caught  in  the  crack  and  it  was  good  and  solid 
so  I  turned  to  look  out  from  the  cliff.  I  could 
see  way  across  the  valley  to  Mansfield  and  past 
there,  and  then  I  looked  down  and  didn't  like 
that  because  the  cliff  seemed  a  lot  higher  from 
here. 

"Now  don't  do  that,"  Mel  said.  "There'll  be 
plenty  of  time  to  look  down  when  we  get  to  the 
top."  He  sounded  just  like  the  high-school  math 
teacher  he  was. 

So  I  started  again,  not  wanting  to  look  down 
any  more,  and  about  ten  feet  farther  up  I 
began  running  out  of  things  to  hold  onto.  The 
crack  was  petering  out  and  it  was  just  wide 
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enough  to  get  my  foot  into  and  it  was  starting 
to  get  shallow.  Water  ran  down  the  rock  from 
a  spring  up  above  and  algae  grew  along  the 
crack.  It  was  slippery  as  hell  and  the  soles  of  my 
boots  were  wet  and  slick.  Mel  helped  me  more 
and  more  from  below,  guiding  my  feet  with  his 
hand.  The  face  was  much  smoother  now;  there 
were  few  projections  to  cling  to.  Those  there 
were  were  wet  and  slippery.  Then  there  weren't 
any  and  I  couldn't  go  anywhere. 

"I'm  stuck,"  I  said.  "There's  no  handholds." 

"Use  opposite  pressure." 

"What?" 

"Opposite  pressure,  like  I  showed  you  yester- 
day." 

I  remembered  now.  I  was  always  forgetting 
but  he  never  said  anything.  I  did  as  he  said, 
putting  one  hand  on  each  side  of  the  crack  and 
then  pulling  apart,  and  it  worked.  I  moved  up 
a  little. 

It  went  on  like  that  for  the  next  twenty  feet, 
me  getting  pretty  scared  and  not  being  able  to 
figure  out  what  to  do,  Mel  talking  me  up  the 
pitch  foot  by  foot.  I  stopped  once  to  take  a 
breather  and  relax  my  muscles. 

"It's  my  fault,"  Mel  said.  "I  should  have 
known  enough  to  bring  the  rope." 

"That's  all  right,"  I  said,  wishing  it  were  there 
so  I  could  feel  it  across  my  belly,  but  knowing 
that  it  wouldn't  be  much  good  here  anyway. 
We  didn't  have  any  pitons  and  there  was  no 
place  to  make  a  belay  unless  Mel  stayed  back 
at  the  chockstone,  and  I  couldn't  go  any  place 
without  him  right  behind  me. 

"We  could  go  back  down  if  you  like,"  he  said. 

I  thought  about  it  for  a  while.  I  was  doing 
well  and  I  didn't  want  to  turn  quits  on  it  now 
when  he  knew  that  I  could  keep  going  if  I 
wanted  to.  I  looked  down  and  then  right  back 
and  I  didn't  have  to  think  about  it  any  more. 
Going  down  backwards  and  having  to  keep  look- 
ing down  over  my  shoulder  would  be  more  than 
I  could  take. 

"No,  let's  finish  it,"  I  said. 

IM  A  D  E  it  up  another  ten  feet  and  Ave  were 
pretty  close  now.  The  lowest  of  the  scrubby 
little  cedars  was  growing  from  a  fissure  only 
about  a  dozen  feet  above  me.  I  was  soaking  wet 
from  sweating  and  the  water  running  down  the 
rock.  My  fingers  were  tired  and  my  left  palm 
was  bleeding  and  my  ankles  were  sore  from 
twisting  my  feet  into  the  crack,  but  another 
dozen  feet  and  we'd  have  it. 

There  wasn't  much  left  of  the  crack,  just 
room  to  jam  a  toe  into,  and  the  rock  face  to  the 
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left  and  right  looked  smooth  and  straight.  There 
wasn't  any  place  to  go  out  there. 

I  moved  up  another  foot.  My  right  toe  was 
twisted  into  the  shallow  crack  and  my  left  foot 
was  on  a  small  chockstone.  I  grubbed  the  fingers 
of  my  right  hand  into  a  crevice,  then  felt  about 
with  my  left.  Above  my  head  the  crack  petered 
out  to  nothing.  I  felt  around  on  the  wet  rock 
as  far  as  I  could  reach  above  and  to  the  left, 
but  there  wasn't  anything  there.  I  turned  my 
head  back  to  look.  There  was  a  knobby  projec- 
tion three  or  four  inches  across  where  the  strata 
split  up  above  my  head.  I  stretched  my  left  hand 
up  as  far  as  it  woidd  go  but  I  was  still  a  foot 
short. 

"Look,  I'm  hung  up,"  I  said  over  my  shoulder. 
"I've  got  to  get  up  about  a  foot  before  I  can 
reach  a  hold  and  I'm  afraid  to  put  all  my  weight 
on  my  left  foot.  This  stone  isn't  very  tight." 

I  could  feel  it  wobble  under  my  toe  while 
I  listened  to  Mel  moving  up  below  me.  I  was 
getting  pretty  tired.  Then  the  muscles  in  my 
right  forearm  started  to  knot  up.  I  rubbed  it 
with  my  left  hand. 

After  a  while  I  heard  Mel  say  from  beneath 
my  feet,  "Listen,  I  can't  get  to  you  until  you 
move  off  that  stone.  It's  the  only  thing  there 
is  to  hold." 

"Well,  I  don't  think  I  can  go  up  any  higher." 

"Hang  on  then  and  I'll  try  to  traverse  around 
you  and  get  to  you  from  above." 

I  thought  about  the  late  on  both  sides  and  it 
seemed  that  he  might  as  well  jump  off  as  try 
to  do  a  traverse  across  that  smooth  rock.  Then 
I  looked  up  at  the  knob  above  my  head  and  I 
wobbled  the  chockstone  under  my  toe. 

'Wait  a  minute,"  I  said.  "No,  maybe  I  can 
make  it.  I'll  see." 

I  rested  there  for  a  minute,  thinking  about  it. 
Then  I  shoved  up  as  fast  as  I  could  on  my  left 
foot  with  my  fingers  reaching  for  the  knob.  The 
stone  slipped  and  I  slammed  down  against  the 
rock  and  my  fingers  held  in  the  crevice  just  long 
enough  to  get  my  right  foot  in  the  crack  and 
jam  it.  1  hung  there  dinging  and  hearing  the 
chockstone  hit  down  below  and  then  hit  again 
and  again  and  finally  land  rolling  on  the  rocks 
two  hundred  feet  below. 

There  was  nothing  for  my  left  foot  and 
nothing  for  my  left  hand.  I  was  just  clinging 
there  all  stretched  out  and  wondering  how  long 
my  grip  was  good  for  and  knowing  that  if  I 
moved  I  was  going  down  there  with  the  stone. 

"I  can't  move,"  I  said,  with  my  face  pressed 
right  against  the  rock.  "I  can't  move  from 
here." 
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"I  can't  get  to  you  from  below,"  the  voice 
came  up.  "How  long  can  you  hang  on?" 

"I  don't  know,  not  very  long.  I  can't  move 
at  all." 

"Just  stay  there.  I'll  do  a  traverse  and  get  to 
you  from  above,"  he  said,  just  like  he  was  saying, 
"I'll  see  you  in  my  office  after  school." 

I  knew  damn  well  that  he  couldn't  do  it. 
There  wasn't  anything  out  there  at  all.  "You 
can't  do  it,"  I  said,  but  there  wasn't  any  answer. 

So  I  stayed,  there  feeling  my  leg  cramp  up 
and  my  fingers  start  to  give,  with  my  face  pressed 
against  the  rock  and  the  algae  slimy  on  my 
cheek,  knowing  all  the  time  that  he  couldn't  get 
around  on  that  smooth  face,  that  he  couldn't 
get  any  place  but  down  there  on  the  rocks  with 
the  fallen  stone.  I  knew  I  should  say,  "Go  back 
—go  down.  You  can't  help  me."  I  knew  that  I 
should  at  least  say  it,  but  I  couldn't  say  it. 

THEN  I  thought,  but  I  didn't  think  about 
my  whole  past  life  or  anything  like  that,  but 
about  the  long  quiet  before  the  stone  hit  and 
the  quiet  before  it  hit  the  two  times  close 
together  and  the  last  one  before  it  landed 
rolling  on  the  scree. 

I  saw  something  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye. 
It  blurred  and  then  came  into  focus  a  few  inches 
away.  It  was  a  small  water  beetle,  not  much 
larger  than  a  pinhead,  one  of  the  mottled 
crawling  beetles  you  find  on  the  bottoms  of 
small  streams.  It  was  moving  about  in  the  wet 
algae,  moving  up  slowly.  I  had  kept  others  like 
it  in  aquariums  when  I  was  a  kid,  killed  and 
glued  them  to  paper  tabs  on  mounting  pins. 
And  now  this  speck  of  brainless  cells  moved 
beneath  my  eyeball  up  the  cliff  as  I  would  stroll 
along  a  sidewalk.  And  I  counted  seconds  while 
my  fingers  held  and  Mel  was  crawling  around 
out  there  where  there  wasn't  anything  but  air 
and  smooth  granite. 

I  got  mad  then,  so  mad  that  I  forgot  to  be 
afraid  for  a  while.  I  wanted  to  crush  the  beetle 
under  my  thumb,  but  I  couldn't  move  and  I 
just  watched  it  moving  up  through  the  algae. 

My  fingers  started  to  slip  a  little.  I  didn't 
have  much  feeling  left  in  them.  I  counted  slowly 
to  twenty-five,  saying  one  thousand  before  each 
number  to  keep  from  going  too  fast.  I  got  to 
twenty-five  and  then  1  started  back  at  the  begin- 
ning. Hallway  through,  my  fingers  slipped  again. 
I  was  pretty  far  off  balance  now.  I  got  to  twenty- 
five  again  and  I  figured  I  had  about  one  more 
time  around. 

"One  thousand  one,  one  thousand  two— " 

"Can  you  look  up?"   Mel's  voice  was  quiet. 


Ii  was  above  mel  I  turned  my  head  hack  from 
the  rock  very  slowly. 

Mel  was  above  me  and  to  my  right.  He  had 
leached  the  scrubby  little  cedar.  He  had  his 
right  hand  on  a  root;  with  his  left  hand  he  held 
a  long  stick  toward  me. 

"Can  you  reach  it?" 

It  was  a  foot  to  the  right  of  my  right  hand. 
I'd  have  to  let  go  and  grab  for  it  but  I  thought 
that  I  could  do  it.  But  when  I  got  it  I'd  swing 
out  and  all  my  weight  would  be  on  his  left  arm; 
the  arm  that  had  picked  up  all  the  shell  frag- 
ments in  Korea.  I  looked  at  the  long  thin  arm 
with  the  muscles  white  along  the  stick,  and 
then  I  looked  up  at  the  thin  solemn  face  with 
the  wire  from  the  hearing-aid  curling  down  into 
the  shirt  collar  and  I  wasn't  afraid.  I  knew  he'd 
hold  me  and  I  laughed  a  little  and  said,  "Hang 
on  to  me  baby,  I'm  coming  home,"  and  I  let  go 
and  grabbed  for  the  stick  and  got  it.  My  hand 
slipped  and  I  grabbed  it  with  my  left  and  swung 
out  on  the  face  but  I  knew  he'd  hold  me. 

IT  WAS  all  over  in  a  minute  and  we  were 
on  top  lying  on  the  warm  rocks  and  the 
juncos  were  whistling  down  the  mountain  and 
the  cold  wind  was  blowing  over  us.  We  lay  there 
seeing  all  the  way  past  Mansfield  to  Lake 
Champlain  and  white  clouds  over  the  Adiron- 
dacks. 

"Look,"  I  said,  lying  there  beside  him  with 
my  face  on  the  warm  rock,  "how  did  you  get 
around  me?  There  just  wasn't  anything  out 
there." 

"I  don't  know7.  I  had  to.  I  got  you  into  it, 
didn't  I?  You  know." 

"Yeah,  I  know.  I  couldn't  have  done  it.  I 
couldn't  have  tried." 

"You  got  any  cigarettes?"  he  asked. 

"Here,  I've  got  a  few  someplace,"  I  said.  I 
fished  around  and  got  out  a  half  pack  of  Philip 
Morris,  but  they  were  all  crushed  and  wet. 

"Well,  maybe  I've  got  some,"  he  said.  He 
found  one  in  a  crumpled  pack  and  cut  it  in 
half  with  his  pocket  knife.  We  lit  up  the  short 
stubs  and  lay-there  on  our  bellies  in  the  sun  and 
looked  out  at  Champlain  and  the  Adirondacks. 
After  a  while  I  finished  my  smoke  and  ground  it 
out  on  the  rock.  I  let  out  a  long  breath. 

"I  don't  think  I'd  like  to  try  that  again,"  I 
said. 

"Maybe  you'd  rather  not  try  Katahdin  now," 
Mel  said.  "Katahdin  will  make  that  one  seem 
easy." 

"Yeah,"  I  said  after  a  long  time.  "I  guess  it 
will." 


CHARITABLE 
C  HOO-C  HOO 

DEAR  Taxpayers:  I  had  a 
swell  time  at  your  party  and 
just  wanted  to  let  you  know  how  we 
all  enjoyed  it.  The  Press— I  should 
guess  several  hundred  strong— was 
transported  to  Princeton,  New  Jer- 
sey, in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's 
new  "tubular  train."  At  the  Prince- 
ton Inn  we  were  treated  copiously  to 
food  and  drink,  and  then  trans- 
ported home  again,  with  more  drink 
on  the  train  for  anyone  who  might 
have  felt  neglected.  Pretty  congenial 
bunch.  Everybody  said  the  train  was 
fine,  which  was  about  the  amount  of 
attention  we  gave  it.  Mostly  we  just 
sat  around  and  talked,  which  was 
why  it  was  such  a  nice  party  and 
why  I  wanted  to  assure  you  that 
your  money  was  well  spent. 

What  do  you  mean  it  isn't  your 
money?  If  the  Pennsy  didn't  spend  it 
on  me,  they'd  have  to  pay  it  in  taxes, 
and  in  the  long  run  the  more  they 
pay  the  less  you  pay.  This  is  in  no 
way  whatever  different  from  the 
doctrine  the  Reece  Committee  ap- 
plied to  the  Tax-exempt  Founda- 
tions, and  I  see  no  reason  to  apply 
it  only  there  and  nowhere  else.  "Be- 
cause of  the  tax  exemption  granted 
them  stated  three  Republican 

Congressmen  in  the  Committee's 
majority  report  in  December  1954, 
"the  foundations  are  public  trusts, 
administering  funds  of  which  the 
public  is  the  equitable  owner."  No 
more  argument.  The  Pennsy  was 
spending  your  money. 


Like  I  say,  Ave  gat  on  this  train 
and  took  off  for  Princeton.  Very 
smooth  ride.  For  a  while  I  sat  next 
to  a  man  who  works  for  the  Pennsy 
—operating  side,  too,  not  just  public 
relations— and  I  thought  we  might 
have  to  talk  railroading.  But  he 
wanted  to  talk  about  Hogarth.  He 
said  he'd  been  reading  about  Ho- 
garth and  the  more  he  thought 
about  it  the  more  convinced  he  was 
that  the  eighteenth  century  was  the 
most  interesting  period  there'd  ever 
been.  That  is,  in  his  limited  experi- 
ence, he  said. 

"Rides  nice,"  he  said  as  we  parted, 
"don't  you  think?" 

Another  way  you  could  tell  this 
was  a  fine  party  was  the  number  of 
people  there  from  the  company.  Pre- 
sumably they  knew  that  the  tubular 
train  rode  nice,  but  they  also  knew 
a  day  off  when  they  saw  it.  I  will 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there 
were  more  Pennsy  people  along  than 
there  were  reporters,  but  don't  ask 
me  to  swear  to  the  contrary.  If  they 
didn't  have  anything  else  to  do  they 
could  talk  to  the  models.  There 
were  four  almost-but-not-quite-high- 
fashion  models,  supplied  by  the  rail- 
road, for  the  convenience  of  photog- 
raphers who  forgot  to  bring  their 
own  models— and  very  tasty  they 
were,  too.  If  the  models  didn't  have 
anything  else  to  do,  they  walked  up 
and  down  the  aisles  pretending  to  be 
looking  for  each  other,  which  lent 
considerable  tone  to  the  train.  Your 
company  does  these  things  right. 

At  Princeton  the  "refreshments"— 
our  invitations  specifically  stated: 
"refreshments"— were   served   on  a 


terrace  under  a  huge  awning,  loot' 
ing  across  a  rich  green  lawn  to 
quiet  pond,  with  not  one  but  tw1 
kinds  of  clucks  in  it.  "That's  n( 
swan,"  said  the  lady  at  my  elboV 
"I've  seen  the  movie."  There  wer 
three  bars  and  at  least  four  table 
groaning  with  canapes— mounds  31 
huge  cold  shrimp,  iced  trays  of  tin 
clams,  hot  fried  oysters  and  sausages 
slabs  of  smoked  salmon  and  white 
fish.  Many  a  junket  have  I  traveleti 
on,  and  many  a  free  load  seen,  biq 
this  outshone  them  all.  There  w» 
even  a  receiving  line  to  meet  th 
president  of  the  railroad.  Not  tha1 
1  am  ashamed  of  my  colleagues  til 
the  press,  but  we  are  by  and  large  \ 
plebeian  lot  and  most  of  us  could  b' 
seen  clucking  the  receiving  line  am] 
heading  for  the  drinks. 

"Hard  morning's  work,"  I  said  M 
the  business  manager  of  a  Baltimor 
newspaper.  "Have  a  shrimp?" 

"Thank  you,"  he  said.  "I  am  noi 
making  up  for  some  of  the  meal 
this  outfit  has  served  me  in  time 
past."  So  we  talked  about  advertisin 
agencies,  and  agreed  they  are  essei 
tially  blinded  to  their  real  audiencr 
by  the  commission  system,  whic' 
causes  overrating  of  mass  medi: 
Sound  fellow.  Finally  went  in  t 
lunch  (steak),  herded  by  public-rek] 
lions  men,  with  representatives  ( 
both  sexes  from  several  finanajl 
publications  who  had  been  arguin 
the  respective  braininess  of  Kii 
Novak  vs.  Marilyn  Monroe.  Durin 
lunch  the  talk  was  about  Han 
Truman.  Everybody  very  sound,  sai 
he  wras  greatest  President  sin< 
Franklin  Pierce. 


AFTER  HOURS 

The*  point  of  all  this  being  that 
Ibocty  cared.  Businesses  aren't  in 
Isiness  any  more.  Ail  they  want  is 
I  r  you  to  feel  happy,  or  like  an  un- 
ftteful  wretchj  as  1  do  now,  for  not 
fallowing  their  press  releases  along 
i  tli  their  gin  and  tonic.  They  have 
Icome  the  successors^  as  John 
looks  has  noted  in  these  pages,  of 
tb    old-style    society  party-givers. 

h-y  are  prey  to  the  same  pathetic 
[  nger  to  be  loved,  il  only  for 
!  gesse— and  the  s;mie  petulant  hurt 
llings  if  they  are  not  loved— of  their 
tncely  predecessors.  Of  course  press 
Cities  are  not  quite  the  same  as 
fcad  and  (  ire  use  s.  They  are  in- 
tided  to  sway  too  small  a  group, 
i;d  a  group  whose  pride  ought  to 
aisist  in  not  being  swayed.  But 
r  nethelcss  there  is  something  so  in- 
ksically  human  and  appealing  in 
b  desire  of  the  powerful  to  be 
I pular  that  you  ca'n't  really  get 
krked  up  over  the  few  thousand 
IJ-'y  blew  on  this  picnic.  Largesse 
mige.  It's  not  really  anybody's 
bj»ney. 

MOVIE  MILESTONE 


yiTH 

/V    state  < 


the  art  of  film  in  the 
of  general  desuetude 
lo  which  it  has  currently  fallen,  I 
i|  ashamed  to  have  to  report  that 
ni  best  film  I've  seen  in  several 

■  sons  is  Italian.  Time  was  when 
tjalian"— or,  before  that,  "French" 
was  a  synonym  for  excellence. 
Irne  passed,  and  they  turned  into 
Bonyms  for  sentimentality.  The 
Lhappy  Ending  became  not  only  a 
■reotype  but  a  standard  of  judg- 
ing and  European  movies  seemed 
Idevote  themselves  to  elaborating 

■  theme  of  "We  never  had  it  so 
b  1."  Meanwhile  Hollywood  was  ap- 
Bently  rescuing  realism  from  its 
e  nds,  and  burying  in  B-pictures 
u  stuff  of  genius.  Or  so  I  happily 
I|'Ught.  This  has  not  invariably 
mm,  may  I  now  candidly  confess, 
H  case. 

■The  motion  picture  which  forces 
H  to  this  reluctant  admission  is 
led  "La  Strada."  It  concerns,  to 
Wrsimplify,  the  picaresque  expe- 
Inces  of  a  rather  fey  girl  who  be- 
llies the  companion,  on  "the  road" 
w Italy,  of  a  brutal  carnival  strong- 
nn.  Superficially,  it  bears  full  re- 
lejiblance  to  the  hard-luck  tales  that 
*  the  style— "Bicycle  Thief*  was 


WAS  NOT 

BROKEN- 


Ahn  Wha-sil  was  found  by  a  Ko- 
rean railroad,  her  mother  and  father 
missing  .  .  .  her  stomach  swollen  with 
hunger.  How  many  days  and  nights 
she  had  tried  to  look  out  for  herself, 
how  long  it  had  been  since  she  had 
eaten  and  what,  Dr.  Oh,  examining 
her  a  week  after  orphanage  admit- 
tance, never  found  out.  He  didn't 
even  know  if  good  care  could  save 
her,  if  it  was  not  already  too  late. 

Last  month  a  television  photog- 
rapher, taking  movies  of  Dr.  Oh's 
CCF  Orphanage,  was  intrigued  by 
Ahn.  He  writes,  "Our  only  way  of 
talking  was  to  smile  at  each  other. 
We  became  close  friends.  She  hung 
on  my  coat  sleeve  throughout  my  film- 
ing and  was  such  a  pert,  happy  imp. 
Her  warmth  easily  penetrated  the 
bleak  Korean  winter.  It  was  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  poor,  sickly,  emaci- 
ated little  thing  Dr.  Oh  had  exam- 
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ined  was  this  happy,  lovable  child. 
And  to  think  it  was  only  by  a  slim 
chance  that  she  was  lucky  enough  to 
be  one  of  the  few  among  hundreds  to 
be  picked  up  that  day." 

There  are  still  35,000  homeless 
refugee  children  in  South  Korea — 
neglected,  friendless  and  wretched 
children.  Korea  is  no  longer  on  the 
front  pages  and  it  is  so  hard  to  get 
help  for  them. 

No  gift  is  too  small  to  show  a  child 
a  bit  of  mercy.  Or  you  can  "adopt" 
a  pitiful,  homeless  child  and  have  him 
placed  in  a  Christian  Children's  Fund 
orphanage -school  and  given  a  de- 
cent chance  in  life.  The  cost,  $10.00 
a  month,  is  the  same  in  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing 28  different  countries:  Aus- 
tria, Borneo,  Brazil,  Burma,  Finland, 
Formosa,  France,  Greece,  Hong 
Kong,  India,  Indochina,  Indonesia, 
Italy,  Japan,  Jordan,  Korea,  Lapland, 
Lebanon,  Macao,  Malaya,  Mexico, 
Okinawa,  Pakistan,  Philippines, 
Puerto  Rico,  Syria,  United  States  and 
Western  Germany. 

Incorporated  in  1938,  CCF  is  the 
largest  Protestant  orphanage  organi- 
zation in  the  world. 

For  information  write:  Dr.  J.  Calvitt  Clarke 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  INC. 

RICHMOND  4,  VIRGINIA 


" 

mm  / 

m  m 


.Please  send  me  further  information. 


NAME. 


I  wish  to  "adopt"  a  boy   

  girl  for  one  year  in 

(Name  Country) 

I  will  pay  $10  a  month  ($120  a  year).  ADDRESS 
Enclosed   is  payment  for  the  full  year 

  first  month    Please 

send  me  the  child's  name,  story,  address 
and  picture.  I     understand  that  I  can 

correspond   with  the  child.     Also,  that  STATE  

there   is  no  obligation  to  continue  the 
adoption. 

I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child  but  want  to  Gifts  of  any  amount  are  welcome.  Gifts 
help  by  giving  $   are  deductible  from  income  tax. 


CITY  i   ZONE. 
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both  good  and  had  enough  to  repre- 
sent the  type.  "La  Strada,"  like  the 
rest,  is  low-lite  in  context,  somber  in 
tone,  and  without  hope  in  message. 
For  once,  the  difference  is  almost 
purely  one  of  art.  To  the  extent 
that  "La  Strada"  is  not  a  work  of 
morbid  pseudo-realism,  it  reveals  the 
difference  between  true  cinematic 
feeling  and  the  many  kinds  of  plausi- 
ble movie-making  ability  that  try  to 
take  its  place.  This  is  a  lyrical  ex- 
pression of  self-confidence,  in  which 
the  limits  of  technique  are  stretched 
beyond  the  ordinary  by  technicians 
who  know  precisely  what  they  are 
doing.  They  are  even  able,  in  "La 
Strada,"  to  build  an  entire  picture 
around  the  sort  of  equivocal  am- 
biguity that  film  conveys  as  no  other 
medium  can. 

"La  Strada"  often  borders  on  the 
sentimental— as  it  borders  on  fantasy 
and  facile  symbolism— but  every  time 
you  think  it  is  going  over  the  edge 
it  fools  you.  No  character  is  quite 
what  you  have  been  led  to  assume; 
no  incident  has  quite  the  obvious 
moral  that  you  expected.  The  way 
"La  Strada"  moves  within  a  consis- 
tent reality  of  its  own  creating,  with- 
out fumbling  or  straining  for  effects, 
gives  a  suddenly  new  impression 
of  what  movie-making  competence 
might  be  like.  It  does  strain,  and 
sometimes  fumbles,  but  always  for 
achievements  of  a  fineness  and  com- 
plexity far  beyond  those  that  have 
hitherto  been  highly  praised.  It 
makes  other  movies  seem  self-satis- 
fied, and  for  that  alone  should  re- 
store the  lost  laurels  to  the  country 
that  produced  it.         —Mr.  Harper 

A   JOYFUL  NOISE 

For  the  paragraphs  below  you 
must  thank  Mr.  Carlton  Brown,  of 
Hastings-on-Hudson,  New  York,  who 
has  been  good  enough  to  let  me  relay 
his  account  of  an  interview  with  the 
extraordinary  lady  who  is  our  great- 
est "gospel  singer." 

MA  H  A  L  I A  Jackson,  World's 
Greatest  Gospel  Singer— the 
title,  which  appears  on  her  first 
Columbia  LP,  is  uncontested— was 
preparing  Creole  gumbo  in  the 
kitchen  of  her  five-room  apartment 
on  Chicago's  South  Side.  She  was 
being  helped  by  her  pianist,  Mildred 
Falls,  who  has  accompanied  her  in 


six  jam-packed  concerts  at  Carnegie 
Hall  since  1950,  on  a  hugely  success- 
ful European  tour  in  1952,  on  her 
own  radio  and  television  shows,  and 
on  records  that  have  sold  more  than 
a  million  copies  each.  My  tape  re- 
corder picked  up  the  sizzle  of  frying 
onions  and  okra  in  the  background. 

"I  come  up  with  this  recipe,"  said 
Mahalia.    "Of  course,  the  way  we 


cook  it  down  home  in  New  Orleans, 
everything  is  fresh.  I  lived  so  close 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  you  know. 
We'd  go  over  there  and  catch  us 
buckets  of  shrimps  and  crabs  and 
fish  and  come  on  back  home.  We'd 
have  enough  to  give  some  to  the 
neighbors.  We  had  chickens,  we  had 
pigeons.  And  you  plant  your  okry 
in  your  back  yard,  your  tomatoes, 
string  beans,  corn,  mustard  greens, 
cabbage.  .  .  . 

"People  seem  to  think  it's  a  little 
odd  for  a  singer  like  me  to  do  her 
own  cooking  and  housework  like  I 
do,  but  this  is  the  real  part  of  me. 
I  was  doing  this  long  before  I  ever 
thought  I'd  be  a  singer." 

Mahalia  is  forty-five  but,  up  close 
and  at  ease,  she  looks  a  good  deal 
younger.  Her  satin-smooth  com- 
plexion is  unlined  and  her  features 
and  expression  reflect  nothing  but 
serenity.  Her  "singing  weight,"  she 
has  said,  tops  two  hundred  pounds, 
but  she  carries  it  with  easy  grace. 
In  Chicago,  her  untrained  but  phe- 
nomenal voice  was  first  heard  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  in  the  choir  of  the 
Greater  Salem  Baptist  Church, 
which  she  has  belonged  to  ever  since, 
and  in  the  little  store-front  churches 
of  the  South  Side.  She  worked  as  a 
laundress  and  hotel  maid  by  days, 
beginning  at  $7.50  a  week,  and  sang 
by  night,  earning  from  $1  to  as  much 
as  $3  or  $4  from  the  collection  or  a 
share  of  a  5^  to  lOtf  admission 
charge.  She  saved  enough  to  study 


beauty  culture  and  to  open  her  ouj 
beauty  salon  and  then  a  florist  shojf 
and  she  bought  the  building  th;J 
she  lives  in  on  the  proceeds. 

Ministers  all  over  the  count) 
heard  her— or  of  her— and  asked  hij 
to  sing  at  their  churches,  and  si 
traveled  to  almost  every  state  of  tl 
Union  in  the  'thirties  and  'fortie 
In  1946,  she  was  asked  to  record  hi 
own  song,  "I  Will  Move  on  Up 
Little  Higher,"  a  glowing  expressic 
of  belief  in  the  world  to  come.  I 
total  sales  have  gone  over  two  mi 
lion  copies.  Mahalia's  first  records 
more  than  fifty  of  them— were  pi 
out  by  the  Apollo  company,  whi<! 
concentrates  its  distribution 
Negro  neighborhoods.  In  195J 
Columbia  Records  signed  her  i 
and  issued  two  big  LP  albums  l\ 
the  general  audience.  A  third,  "Bkj 
This  House,"  has  just  been  issuel 

GOSPEL  singing  is  unlike  ai 
other  kind  of  religious  music,  f 
while  its  words  are  fervent  affira 
lions  of  faith,  its  syncopated  rhytS 
and  its  moaning,  shouting  inton 
tions  are  those  of  jazz  and  the  blue 
But  Miss  Jackson,  recalling  a  tin 
when  preachers  sermonized  again 
jazz  in  the  churches,  has  said: 

"What  they  didn't  realize— bi 
they  do  now— is  that  gospel  singii 
isn't  new.  When  Christ  was  bor 
people  went  forth  and  sang  in  jo 
That  was  gospel  music.  Joy  and  tl 
spreading  of  good  tidings.  Thai 
what  it  still  is.  It's  doing  what  Dav 
said:  'Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  tl 
Lord.  Clap  your  hands  and  con 
before  His  presence  with  singing' 

There  have  been,  and  are  no 
other  popular  gospel  singers  besid 
Mahalia  Jackson.  Yet  it  has  tak( 
one  such  rare  and  glorious  voice 
hers  to  restore  gospel  singing  to  i 
rightful  place. 

Today,  Miss  Jackson  earns  aroui 
$50,000  a  year  from  concerts  ai 
records,  and  donates  much  of  h 
singing  time  to  recitals  in  her  ov 
and  other  churches  and  to  fill 
raising  appearances  for  a  wide  va 
ety  of  worthy  causes.  In  brief  nei 
accounts  of  her  career,  I  had  re; 
that  she  had  turned  down  offers  i 
as  much  as  $10,000  a  week  to  appe 
in  night  clubs  and  theaters,  ai 
refused  to  sing  blues  songs  becau 
"they're  sinful."  She  has  turn* 
down  many  such  engagements,  si 


If  you're  not 
in  the  book 


***** 


REGISTERED 
VOTERS 


you  re 
a  man  without 

 a  country 

 a  state 

  a  county 

.  ....  a  town 
•  •  •  •  •  a  party 

 a  street 

.  ....  a  school 
 a  i>o£e 


Look  at  all  the  things  you  can  lose,  if  you're  not 
a  registered  voter. 

If  you're  not  in  the  book,  you  lock  yourself  out 
of  the  elections.  The  polls  are  closed  to  you.  You 
can't  vote  on  streets,  or  schools,  councilman  or 
mayor  (not  to  mention  congressman,  senator  or 
president).  You  don't  even  have  the  right  to 
complain  about  your  government  and  the  way 
things  are  run! 

But  more  than  that,  you  cut  yourself  apart 
from  your  neighbor  next  door,  your  friends  at 


the  shop,  your  fellow  members  in  union  or  club. 

You  lose  the  right  to  look  that  boy  of  yours 
in  the  eye  when  he  wants  to  know  if  you're  do- 
ing your  part. 

And  you  lose  the  self-respect  that  comes  from 
knowing  you  can  walk  into  the  polls  on  Election 
Day — the  one  place  in  the  world  where  all  free 
men  are  really  equal.  Isn't  it  too  much  to  risk  for 
the  little  time  that  registering  takes? 

Get  your  name  in  the  book 
— and  do  it  now! 


your  name  in  the  book? 


SI 


Why 
does 
Chrissi's 
mother 
cry 


? 


Clni-M.  ;il  eighl  is 
D  charming  little 
lady,  with  prettj 
brown  hair  and 
sparkling  eyes. 

She  intends  school 

faithfully  ami  is 
adored  bj  her 
family.  Why,  then, 
should  ("luisf.i"> 

IUOtlxT   (  T\  ? 


The  answer  is  simple.  At  night, 
Chrissi  sometimes  whimpers  with  cold 
and  hunger.  During  the  days  she  must 
keep  active  to  stay  warm.  She  has  no 
toys,  nothing  to  ease  the  eruel  struggle 
against  privation. 

Home  for  ihi>  tragic  family  is  a  "space" — 
not  a  room  in  a  refugee  camp  near  Ath- 
en.-.  In  poverty-ridden  (Greece,  Imdly  torn 
by  war.  Communist  aggression,  earthquakes 
and  tlx-  austerity  of  economic  rehabilita- 
tion. Chrissi's  father  earns  $1.0(1  a  day, 
hardly  enough  to  provide  even  the  most 
meager  subsistence. 

In  a  country  where  life  is  grim  and  pain- 
ful, Chrissi's  parents  can  only  pray  that 
someone  somewhere  w  ill  help  their 
daughter. 

How  You  Can  Help  Chrissi 

^  on  can  help  Chrissi  or  another  needy 
child  through  the  Child  Sponsorship  Plan 
of  Sure  the  Children  Federation.  \\\  un- 
dertaking a  sponsorship,  you  will  provide 
funds  to  purchase  food,  warm  clothing, 
hedding,  school  supplies  and  other  neces- 
sities for  "your"  child.  The  cost  is  only 
a  Mar.  jn>t  $10  a  month.  Kill  I  infor- 
mation about  the  child  you  sponsor  and  a 
photograph  will  he  sent  to  VOU.  You  may 
correspond  with  "your"  child  and  his  fam- 
ily, so  that  your  generous  material  aid  he- 
roines part  of  a  larger  gift  of  understanding 
and  friendship. 

Your  contribution  in  any  amount  will 
help.    Send  what  you   can  today! 

SCF  NATIONAL  SPONSORS  (a  partial  list) 
Faith  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Dwigrhl  i>.  Elsenhower, 
Herbert  Hoover.  Kuhhi  Edgar  P.  Magrnln, 
Norman  Rockwell,  Dr.  Ralph  VV.  Sockmao. 


Founded  1932 

save  the  children  federation  | 

,           Carnegie  Endowment  International  Center,  | 

I               United  Nations  Plaza,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  1 

"The  hope  of  tomorrow  is  the  child  of  today" 

j  I  would  like  to  sponsor  a  child  in   | 

■  (Greece,  Korea,  Finland,  West  Germany,  France,  or  j 

I  where  the  need  is  greatest).    I  will  pay  $120  for  j 

|  one  year,  $30  per  quarter,  or  $10  a  month.  | 

j  Enclosed    is    payment    for    the    full    year    □,  | 

J  1st  quarter  □,  first  month  □.  , 

I  Please  send  me  my  child's  name,  story  and  picture,  j 

I  I  cannot  sponsor  a  child,  but  I  want  to  help  by  J 

j  giving  $   I 

I  NAME    | 

ADDRESS    j 

CITY                                   STATE  H-14  | 

J  Contributions   are    deductible   for    Income   Tax  . 

I                                  purposes  I 

I  ' 


AFTER  HOURS 


told  nic,  but  not  because  of 
any  sanctimonious  disapproval  of 
worldly  amusements. 

"There's  no  sense  in  my  singing 
the  bines,  because  I  just  don't  feel 
it,"  she  s;iid.  "In  the  old,  heart-felt 
solids,  whether  it's  the  blues  or 
gospel  music,  there's  the  distressed 
<i\  of  a  human  being.  But  in  the 
blues,  it's  all  despair;  when  you're 
done  singing,  you're  still  lonely  and 
sorrowful.  In  the  gospel  songs, 
there's  mourning  and  sorrow,  too, 
but  there's  always  hope  and  conso- 
lation to  lift  you  above  it.  I  must 
sing  ;t  song  that  is  an  uplift  to  myself 
and  can  help  lift  the  burden  of 
others.  II  I  sing  'Nobody  knows  the 
trouble  I've  seen,  nobody  knows  but 
Jesus,'  there  is  sorrow  in  it,  but  there 
is  the  uplift  and  redemption  of  His 
love.  He  knows  the  trouble  I  see 
and  lie  alone  will  lilt  me  above  my 
troubles.  It's  nol  that  you're  lilted 
out  of  segregation  or  poverty  or 
sickness,  but  it  lilts  your  mind  above, 
that  you  tan  endure  those  things.  It 
gives  hope  that  whatever  may  be- 
tide, whatever  is  wrong  in  the 
neighborhood  or  the  world,  tomor- 
row will  be  better. 

"I  have  man)  line  friends  who  en- 
tertain in  night  clubs  and  theaters, 
but  it's  not  the  place  lor  inv  kind 
of  singing.  They  got  enough  out 
there.  I  don't  think  thai  people 
dancing  and  having  ;t  nice  time  and 
going  to  the  theater's  a  sin.  What 
I  think  is  ;i  sin  is  going  against  the 
commandment  to  love  the  Lord  tin 
(.o(l  with  your  heart  and  love 
ih\  neighbor  as  thyself.  You  can 
not  serve  God  unless  you  love  each 
other.  A  person  that's  religious 
doesn't  have  to  be  a  punk  or  ;t  si_ss) 
because  he  loves  the  Lord;  he  loves 
Mini  because  lie  loves  you  and  /." 

THIS  combination  ol  faith  and 
magnetic  voice  is  perfectly  illus- 
trated l>\  ;in  incident  that  occurred 
on  Miss  Jackson's  first  big  concert 
tout.  It  was  described  tome  l>\  Mrs. 
Willa  Saunders  Jones,  wile  ol  the 
pastor  ol  Chicago's  Greater  Mount 
Sinai  Baptist  Church,  teacher  of 
music  and  dramatics  in  the  city's 
South  Side  public  schools,  and  a 
friend  anil  musical  assistant  of 
Ma  India's  for  many  years. 

Sister  Jackson,  as  she  is  often 
called  by  church  people,  had  given 
two  sold-out  performances  in  one 


day  in  a  large  auditorium  in  Nev 
York,  and  had  gone  on  to  Nashville 
Tennessee,  to  fill  another  engage 
ment.  On  their  first  morning  ir 
Nashville,  she  and  her  companion 
were  getting  ready  to  go  out 
Mahalia  was  curling  her  hair,  an 
she  looked  down  at  the  little  whitf 
suitcase  in  which  she  kept  her  earn 
i n  14 s  while  she  w  as  on  tour. 

"Willa  Jones,"  she  said,  "that  suit 
case  carries  me  back  to  my  child 
hood  days.  My  mother  died  wher 
I  was  nothing  but  a  little  girl,  yoi 
know,  and  I  worked  so  hard.  Com 
ing  up,  I  never  had  a  Christmas  tree 
I  never  had  a  doll.  Hut  look  at  thai 
suitcase.  God  has  given  me  enougl 
money  to  buy  me  a  doll." 

She  stood  with  the  curling  iron  it 
her  hair  and  started  to  sing,  s;c 
Willa  Jones.  "O-o-oh,  my  God!  Ii 
ten!  That  woman  sing  so  till  th 
streetcar  stopped  in  front  of  th 
hotel  and  all  the  people  just  com 
out  of  the  streetcar  and  they  wer 
standing  looking  all  in  the  window 
I  never  since  I've  been  on  earth.  .1 
We  couldn't  stop  her.  She  stoo 
there  for  two  hours  and  every  tin 
we'd  try  to  stop  her  she  said,  'Bd 
God  gave  me  enough  money  to  bu 
me  a  doll.'  Oh,  Jesus!  My  God!  Th 
people  were  shouting  all  out  in  th 
street— screaming— every w  here!  VV 
couldn't  even  dress  her.  Yoi 
couldn't  do  anything  with  her.  m 
two  hours. 

"I  said,  'Mahalia,  please!' 

"'God  gave  me  enough  money  t 
1  > n  \  me  a  doll!' 

"She  can't  understand  why  peopl 
make  such  a  great  fuss  over  her, 
Willa  Jones  said.  "  'You're  Mahal 
Jackson,'  I  tell  her.  'So  what?'  A 
sa\s.  She  hasn't  c  hanged  one  bit  i 
all  these  years.  She's  just  Mahalia 
just  'Halie,  any  place  she  go 
around  here.  'Hey.  Halie!'  they  OP 
to  her  on  the  street. 

And  there's  nothing  going  I 
change  her,"  Willa  concluded.! 
t  ec  all  one  time  here  on  her  otv 
television  show  not  very  long,  agi 
She  was  singing  'A  City  Calk 
Heaven,'  and  as  she  f^ol  into  it  sf 
closed  her  eyes  and  the  tears  came 
suramin'  down  her  c  heeks,  and  b 
fore  she  knew  it  she  had  cried  01 
'O,  Glory!'  on  the  air.  Then  si 
said,  'Pardon  me,  CHS— I  lorgi 
where  I  was.'  The  calls  came  \ 
from  everywhere." 


the  new  BOOKS 


GERALD  W.  JOHNSON 


Lincoln,  Lee,  and  Lesser  Heroes 


SPRING  and  early  summer  produced  the 
customary  Hood  of  publications  representing 
America  scrutinizing  itself,  and  they  drift,  as 
usual,  toward  two  extremes.  There  are  books 
written  in  the  spirit  of  Socrates'  dictum  that 
the  unexamined  life  is  not  worth  living;  and 
there  are  others  that  seem,  to  haye  accepted  the 
Eastern  theory  that  umbilical'  contemplation  is 
a  path  to  wisdom.  The  problem  of  the  judicious 
is  to  separate  inquiry  from  self-hypnosis,  and 
it  is  not  always  easy,  for  the  shift  of  attention 
from  the  nation  to  the  navel  is  often  achieved 
by  insensible  gradations. 

Unquestionably  in  the  first  class,  however, 
and  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  that  class  is  Zechariah  Chafee's  The 
Blessings  of  Liberty  (Lippincott,  $5).  In  point 
of  fact  it  discourses,  not  of  the  blessings  of 
liberty  but  of  the  curses  of  tyranny,  but  it  is 
definitely  a  report,  with  recommendations,  on 
the  state  of  the  nation  and  it  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  an  exercise  in  yoga. 

Mr.  Chafee  is  a  hind  let  loose.  Originally 
a  lawyer,  later  a  professor  of  law,  he  is  now  a 
professor  of  anything  he  chooses  to  teach  in 
Harvard  University;  and,  like  the  Scriptural 
hind,  on  whatever  subject  he  takes  up  "he  giveth 
goodly  words."  For  many  years  his  chief  pre- 
occupation has  been  with  the  erosion  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  under  the  scarifying  movement 
of  events:  it  is  his  theme  in  this  volume  and  it 
is  handled  with  Chafee's  characteristic  clarity, 
vigor,  and  common  sense.  II  there  is  any  sug- 
gestion of  self-hypnosis  in  it,  it  is  Chafee's 
assumption  that  most  men  desire  freedom  more 
than  they  fear  it.  (.taut  that,  and  the  rest 
follows  with  indefeasible  logic;  and  it  is  a 
cheerful  document,  lor  the  author  does  not 
believe  that  American  freedom,  although 
threatened,  is  already  lost  or  necessarily  doomed. 

Even  more  cheerful— in  this  reader's  opinion 
a  shade  too  cheerful— is  John  Mason  Brown's 
Through  These  Men  (Harper.  SI),  a  scrutiny  of 
certain  gentry  who  are  more  or  less  running 


things  here  and  now.  Mr.  Brown  finds  merit  in 
such  disparate  characters  as  Truman,  Eisen- 
hower, Stevenson,  Lodge,  Frankfurter,  and  Lipp- 
in. inn.  The  book  has  an  occasional  stiletu>tln  tist, 
but  in  the  main  it  is  eulogistic  until  it  conie  s  to 
those  who  made  the  attack  on  J.  Robert  Oppcn- 
heirher.  Brown  gives  the  case  sixty  pages  in 
which  he  illustrates  with  horrifying  clarity  whal 
Chafee  has  been  talking  about.  In  doing  so  he 
has  produced  an  essay  that  as  a  model  of  its 
genre  deserves  to  rank  with  Ha/litt's  famous 
description  of  the  prize  fight— and  for  the  same 
reason,  namely,  that  with  all  the  wealth  of  detail 
you  are  never  in  doubt  as  to  the  moment  the 
deadly  blow  was  struck.  It  is  as  delightful  as  it 
is  rare  to  discover  an  important  social  document 
that  is  at  the  same  time  a  superb  bit  of  crafts- 
manship. 

I  he  publishers'  lists  include  the  usual  stack 
of  hooks  on— or  more  01  less  on  Linc  oln,  three  ol 
which  are  especially  interesting,  lust  because 
they  are  all  done  by  competent  writers,  but  also 
because  they  illusion  the  transition  from  history 
to  hypnotism  in  examining  the  American^ record. 
They  are  respectively  :i  philosophical  study, 
a  factual  study,  and  an  obsession:  David 
Donald's  Lincoln  Reconsidered  (Knopf,  Vb: 
Robert  V.  Bruce's  Lincoln  and  the  Tools  of  War 
(Bobbs-Merrill,  $5):  and  Jay  Monaghan's  The 
Man  Who  Elected  Lincoln  (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$4.50). 

LINCOLN    AS    A  DEMIGOD 

MR.  DONALD'S  thin  little  volume  is  ini- 
tating  because,  being  very  good,  it  could  be  and 
should  have  been  made  sensationally  good,  not 
by  altering  its  content  but  by  more  attention  to 
the  mere  mec  hanic  s  ol  book-w  i  iting.  The  ma- 
terial was  originally  presented  as  a  series  of 
lectures  and  it  has  been  left  largely  in  that 
form.  Appended  to  it  is  another  lecture  on  an 
entirely  different  subject  that,  has  no  place  what- 
ever in  the  book.  The  whole  thing  is  loose- 
jointed  and  sprawling. 

Nevertheless,  it  contains  an  idea  and  a  book 
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with  a  genuine  idea  is  so  rare  a  phenomenon 
that  ramshackle  construction  cannot  ruin  it. 
What  Mr.  Donald  has  written  is  a  theogony. 
That  word  is  heavy  enough  to  sink  Gone  with 
the  Wind,  not  to  mention  a  work  of  non-fiction, 
and  it  would  he  wicked  for  a  reviewer  to  apply 
it  to  any  man's  book  without  an  explanation. 
But  the  fact  is  that  Mr.  Donald,  like  Hesiod,  has 
written  of  the  genesis  of  a  demigod.  It  is  to 
he  hoped  that  he  will  not,  like  the  original 
theogonist,  get  himself  murdered  for  his  pains, 
but  he  is  bound  to  incur  the  hatred  of  the  pious 
and  it  may  be  venomous. 

There  is,  of  couse,  nothing  original  in  his 
realization  that  Lincoln  was  long  ago  transmuted 
from  an  individual  into  a  symbol.  Donald's 
originality  is  in  his  approach  to  this  phenome- 
non; unlike  most  of  the  others  who  have  con- 
sidered it,  he  is  neither  enraged  nor  enraptured 
by  the  transmutation,  but  sardonic,  skeptical, 
and  grimly  amused.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
happens  constantly  in  the  course  of  human 
events  and  reasonable  men  are  content  to  under- 
stand it,  without  expecting  to  change  it  or  to 
prevent  it. 

This  is  emphatically  not  a  piece  of  debunking. 
Donald  yields  to  none  in  his  admiration  of 
Lincoln,  the  man,  and  he  knows  why,  for  he  has 
spent  years  studying  the  period  and  first  came 
to  public  notice  with  his  books  on  Herndon  and 
Chase.  But  Lincoln,  the  symbol,  strains  his 
credulity  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Al- 
though he  is  now  a  member  of  the  Columbia 
faculty,  he  came  originally  from  Mississippi 
and  presumably  in  his  early  youth  was  im- 
munized against  the  Lincoln  mythology  by  a 
massive  injection  of  Confederate  antitoxin 
which,  in  its  turn,  was  counteracted  by  his  his- 
torical studies.  Perhaps  a  Southerner  compelled 
to  study  Lincoln  carefully  ends  by  having  a 
clearer  view  of  the  man  than  any  other  can 
obtain. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  book  is  full  of  sur- 
prises and  tantalizing  hints.  Its  theory  of  the 
Abolitionists  as  psychologically  Displaced  Per- 
sons is  apparently  supported  by  statistical  evi- 
dence and  deserves  greater  elaboration.  So 
does  its  analysis  of  Lincoln's  method  of  handling 
the  Radicals,  and  its  bare  ieference  to  his  un- 
canny skill  in  manipulating  public  opinion  could 
make  a  volume  of  immense  value  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead.  Perhaps  all  this  will  be 
treated  in  Mr.  Donald's  forthcoming  life  of 
Charles  Sumner;  at  any  rate,  this  book  makes  the 
reader  look  to  the  one  on  Sumner  with  great 
expectations. 

MR.  BRUCE'S  dealing  with  Lincoln  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  rigidly  factual.  He  writes, 
indeed,  much  less  about  Lincoln  than  about 
the    men    who    got    in    Lincoln's    way  and 


his  bete  noire  is  Brigadier  General  James  W. 
Ripley,  Chief  of  Ordnance  for  the  army.  Ripley 
was  a  textbook  case  of  the  ossification  of  the 
military  mind.  He  hated  innovation  with  a 
holy  hatred  and  in  his  eyes  the  most  loathsome 
of  all  innovators  were  inventors  of  new  weapons. 
True,  99.44  per  cent  of  them  were  crackpots, 
but  Ripley  opposed  the  breech-loading  and 
later  the  repeating  rifle,  although  both  had  been 
tested  long  before  the  Civil  War.  Dr.  Catling 
patented  his  machine  gun  in  1862,  but  the  army 
did  not  adopt  it  until  1866  and  only  eleven  were 
used  during  the  late  stages  of  the  Avar. 

Captain  (later  Rear  Admiral)  J.  A.  B.  Dahl- 
gren,  Ripley's  opposite  number  in  the  Navy, 
was  not  himself  quite  so  rigid,  but  even  he  had 
to  appeal  repeatedly  to  the  President  in  order  to 
get  the  most  obvious  improvements  officially 
adopted. 

Lincoln,  with  his  open  and  inquiring  mind, 
was  always  hospitable  to  new  ideas.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  entertained  seriously  a  good  many 
suggestions  that  were  idiotic  and  some  that  were 
merely  crooked  schemes  to  loot  the  treasury;  but 
Mr.  Bruce  has  no  doubt  that  he  forced  the 
breech-loader  and  the  Spencer  repeating  carbine 
upon  Ripley.  The  Confederates  testified  that  the 
Spencer  carbine  was  the  ruin  of  their  cavalry 
late  in  1864. 

This  is  admittedly  a  tale  "of  old,  unhappy, 
far-off  things"  but  it  has  a  chilling  undertone. 
The  reader  is  left  wondering,  in  view  of  our 
present  dependence  upon  new  weapons,  whether 
there  may  still  be  Ripleys  lurking  somewhere 
in  the  service.  The  book  heavily  underscores 
Clemenceau's  remark  that  war  is  much  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  to  the  generals. 

FROM    THE  QUARTERDECK 

J A  Y  M  OXAGHA  X  has  written  a  sprightly 
and  entertaining  book  about  the  campaign 
of  1860,  on  which  he  has  unearthed  some 
new  material  in  the  papers  of  Charles  H.  Ray; 
but  here  is  one  reader  who  is  not  convinced  that 
he  has  demolished  Joseph  Medill  and  substituted 
Ray  as  the  real  power  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
then  known  as  the  Press  and  Tribune.  One's 
skepticism  is  reinforced  by  Mr.  Monaghan's 
carelessness  in  checking  minor  details,  as  when 
he  speaks  of  a  gavel  "made  from  a  fragment  of 
the  battleship  Lawrence,  famous  for  Commodore 
Perry's  defiant  statement  from  the  quarter-deck, 
'Don't  give  up  the  ship.' "  Except  that  the 
ship  was  a  frigate,  not  a  battleship,  named 
Chesapeake,  not  Lawrence,  commanded  by  a 
captain,  not  a  commodore,  named  Lawrence, 
not  Perry,  who,  mortally  wounded  and  carried 
below,  said  the  words  there,  not  on  the  quarter- 
deck, this  is  presumably  correct,  but  it  raises 
some  doubts  about  other  statements  not  so  easily 


The  story  of  a  boy 
and  his  dog  that 
has  captured  the 
heart  of  America 
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Yeller 

FRED  GIPSON 

Author  of 
Hound  Dog  Man 

"A  rare  book,  warm  and 
human  and  intense  ...  It 
has  the  authentic  Twain 
touch,  and  something  more 
—  a  special  Gipson  magic. 
A  great  many  American 
leaders  are  going  to  find 
this  the  most  rewarding 
book  of  the  season." 

— Harnett  T.  Kane 

Beautifully  illustrated 
$2.75 


Sheer  pleasure  all  the  way: 
"She  is  a  born  storyteller." 

— Edward  Streeter 

Susan  Ertz 

CHARMED  CIRCLE 


How  often  are  you  lucky  enough  to  meet  a  family  like  the 
Prentisses  —  gracious,  secure,  happy  to  be  a  world  unto 
themselves?  Even  at  the  turn  of  the  century  such  families 
were  rare  and  Myron  Prentiss  took  an  artist's  pride  in 
his.  How  shocking,  then,  when  the  charmed  circle  began 
to  crack  and  the  outside  world  broke  in  upon  Myron  Pren- 
tiss and  his  children. 

"An  excellent  tale,  dramatic  and  full  of  subtle  inter- 
play."— Gretchen  Finletter.  $3.95 
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THE  NATURALIST 

PAUL  R.  CUTRIGHT 

Foreword  by  Fairfield  Osborn 


"A  fascinating  biographical  narrative.  It  has  been  a  de- 
lightful and  nostalgic  experience  to  read." 

— Roy  Chapman  Andrews 

"Dr.  Cutright  has  done  what  has  long  needed  doing. 
There  have  been  many  books  on  TR  the  politician  and 
statesman,  but  none  about  the  faunal  naturalist  who  won 
the  respect  of  the  leading  naturalists  of  his  time." 

— Hermann  Hagedorn 
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The  social  pastime  that  has 
kept  England  agog  for 
months  has  now  leapt  the 
Atlantic  and  is  demoraliz- 
ing Americans  every- 
where: How  to  tell  the 
Upper  Classes  from  the 
Non-Upper  Classes  by  ear 
—  and  at  sight. 

Participants  in  this 
clam-bake  (very  "non-U") 
include  Evelyn  Waugh, 
Christopher  Sykes,  John 
Retjeman  and  Miss  Mit- 
ford;  the  opening  pitch 
(how  "non-U"  can  U  get?) 
comes  from  the  hand  of 
Russell  Lynes,  author  of 
Snobs;  and  there  are  11 
cartoon  comments  by  Os- 
bert  Lancaster.  $3.00 


With  photographs,  cartoons,  sketches. 


$4.0.0 


Very  "non-U" 
except  for  a 
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Most  new  books  are  bought  twice, 
once  by  you,  and,  before  that,  by 
your  bookseller. 

You  probably  buy  books  on  the 
basis  of  reviews  in  this  magazine 
or  elsewhere,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  friends  (including  your 
bookseller),  or  (I  hope)  from  re- 
marks here.  Booksellers  have  to 
make  their  selections  earlier  and 
without  benefit  of  the  expert  guid- 
ance you  have.  How  then,  you  may 
wonder,  does  a  bookseller  know 
what  books  to  order? 

One  answer  is,  he  uses  the  "trade" 
reviewers  who  evaluate  for  him 
forthcoming  books  before  they  are 
published.  There  are  four  leading 
trade  review  media,  and  this  is 
what  they  thought  of  some  recent 
Doubleday  books: 

Virginia  Kirkus,  whose  evalua- 
tions of  new  books  is  available  to 
professionals  only,  said  of  "After- 
noon of  an  Autocrat,"  a  Norah 
Lofts  novel  of  19th  Century  Eng- 
land: "It  is  an  oddly  fascinating 
tale,  in  which  period  and  place  cast 
their  magic  over  the  interweaving 
of  two  separate  stories." 

In  The  American  News  of  Books, 
a  monthly  estimate  of  demand  for 
new  books,  Donald  Gordon  recom- 
mended Donald  Elder's  biography, 
"Ring  Lardner."  He  thought  it 
"highly  distinctive,"  and  found  that 
the  samples  of  Lardner's  humor 
quoted  in  the  book  still  "produce 
chuckles  on  sight." 

Francis  Ludlow,  of  The  Retail 
Bookseller,  warned  that  Vardis 
Fisher's  "Pemmican,"  a  novel  about 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  dis- 
cusses things  "never  mentioned  in 
polite  literature."  Nonetheless,  he 
chose  it  as  the  month's  "most  re- 
markable book,"  because  of  "its  ir- 
resistible narrative  sweep." 

And  in  Publisher's  Weekly  Mary 
Elisabeth  Edes  called  Marguerite 
Steen's  "The  Unquiet  Spirit,"  "a 
classical  English  horror  story  .  .  . 
filled  with  eerie  suspense." 

This  is  what  four  experts  thought. 
You  might  find  it  interesting  to  pit 
your  judgment  against  theirs.  If  so, 
all  of  these  books  are  available 
through  your  bookseller.  He  will  be 
interested  in  what  you  think  of 
them.  And  so  will  I. 

fcDITOR-AT-LARGE 

Books  mentioned  above  include  "After- 
noon of  an  Autocrat,"  by  Norah  Lofts 
($3.95);  "Ring  Lardner,"  by  Donald 
Elder  ($4.75);  "Pemmican,"  by  Vardis 
Fisher  ($2.95);  and  "The  Unquiet 
Spirit,"  by  Marguerite  Steen  ($3.75). 
All  are  published  by  Doubleday  &  Com- 
pany, 575  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 


THE  NE 

checked.  As  entertainment  the  hook 
is  excellent,  but  as  history  it  must 
be  accepted  with  great  caution. 

THE    FEROCITY    OF  LEE 

BURKE  DAVIS'  Gray  Fox 
(Rinehart,  $6)  approaches  the  Civil 
War  from  the  other  side.  It  is  a  long 
book,  but  it  is  essentially  a  vignette, 
not  a  biography,  of  Robert  E.  Lee, 
starting  in  1861  and  ending  in  1865. 
Davis  is  not  in  competition  with 
either  Douglas  Freeman  or  Sir  Fred- 
erick Maurice;  the  closer  parellel  is 
with  Gamaliel  Bradford,  but  his 
touch  is  distinctly  different  from 
Bradford's.  The  New  Englander  was 
a  moralist  first  and  an  artist  second; 
the  North  Carolinian  is  the  reverse. 

Naturally,  he  owes  much  to 
his  predecessors.  The  extraordinary 
clarity  of  his  presentation  of  Lee's 
complex  tactical  movements  doubt- 
less would  have  been  impossible 
without  both  Maurice  and  Freeman. 
In  particular,  Grant's  offensive  and 
Lee's  defensive  from  the  Wilderness 
to  Petersburg— the  last  and  finally 
decisive  campaign  of  the  war— is  por- 
trayed so  lucidly  that  any  literate 
civilian  can  understand  it  and  appre- 
ciate the  qualities  of  the  two  com- 
manders. It  was  brilliance  opposed 
to  power,  both  backed  by  steely 
i  (solution. 

In  his  preface  Davis  makes  the 
observation  that  "The  kindly  face, 
the  fatherly  beard,  and  gentle  man- 
ner have  concealed  too  long  one  of 
the  fiercest  of  the  great  captains." 
It  will  astonish  many  and  repel 
some,  but  by  ferocity  Davis  means 
an  unwavering  determination  to  hit 
the  enemy  so  hard  as  to  destroy 
him  utterly.  But  that  is  the  art  of 
war,  and  Lee's  ruin  was  in  finally 
meeting  a  general  who  in  this  respect 
was  just  as  fierce  and  who  also  had 
more  men  and  more  munitions. 

But  the  merit  of  this  book  is 
not  as  a  military  treatise;  it  is  as 
a  study  not  so  much  of  the  develop- 
ment as  of  the  revelation  of  char- 
acter. In  1861  Lee  was  distrusted 
and  disliked  by  a  great  many  Con- 
federates; by  1865  he  was  idolized 
to  a  degree  almost  without  parallel 
in  history— and  that  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  lost  the  war.  It  is 
to  the  exploring  of  this  mystery 
that  Davis  sets  himself,  and  his  suc- 
cess gives  the  book  its  tone. 
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For  he  does  succeed  to  a  notab 
degree.  We  last  see  the  defeate 
commander,  mounted  on  Travetq 
riding  slowly  off  the  field  of  App; 
mattox  with  an  escort  of  Uni< 
cavalry.  He  disappears,  and  that 
the  end.  Davis  does  not  say  th 
he  was  then  riding  toward  a  greati, 
magnificence  as  a  man  and  a  citize, 
than  he  ever  attained  as  a  soldie 
But  Davis  does  not  need  to  say  j 
You  can  guess  it  from  what  h 
gone  before. 

This  is  art:  and  as  a  sheer  wo)( 
of  art  the  book  is  as  fine  as  anythit 
that  has  been  done  on  Lee. 

BONES    VERY  D«| 

INTO  a  nameless  valley  whii 
was  full  of  bones  went  Ezekic 
"and  behold,  there  were  very  ma 
in  the  open  valley;  and,  lo,  th 
were  very  dry."  But  the  proph 
prophesied  upon  them  and,  for  t 
moment  of  the  vision  at  least,  th 
became  living  men. 

If  one  dared  give  a  Harvard  pi 
fessor  the  allegorical  treatment  t) 
paragraph  above  might  serve  as  a  a 
view  of  Perry  Miller's  The  Rav<, 
and  the  Whale  (Harcourt,  Brae 
$6.75).  For  this  literary  archaeology 
has  been  laboring  in  one  of  the  gre 
depressions  of  American  intellectUj 
history,  the  period  between  t) 
Missouri  Compromise  and  the  Cn; 
War.  The  bones  there  are  astonis 
ingly  many  and  Heaven  knows  th 
are  very  dry;  but  the  incantations 
Dr.  Miller  serve  to  endow  them  in 
mentarily  with  the  semblance  of  lil 
which  is  very  great  magic  as  noboi 
can  deny. 

It  is  hard  to  recall  another  real 
superb  book  of  non-fiction  writi 
about  such  large  numbers  of  sM 
trifling  people.  As  for  the  Rave 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  t 
Whale,  Herman  Melville,  the  auth 
touches  them  but  lightly;  he  was  n 
trying  to  describe  them,  but  the  e, 
vironment  in  which  they  did  th< 
work,  and  it  was  an  environine; 
crowded  with  nonentities.  After  a; 
Poe  and  Melville  are  not  skeletal 
mains;  no  sorcery  is  needed  to  evoi 
them  from  the  shades  and  Dr.  Mill 
wastes  none  on  them. 

He    spends    his    time  loving 
articulating  the  disjecta  membra 
worthies  nobody  in  this  generahY 
ever  heard  of,  but  who  in  their  ov 
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loomed  gigantically  over  the 
rary  world.  So  stated  this  seems 
esemble  the  dismal  labor  of  some 
lyte  of  Madame  Tussaud,  but  it 
ot  so.  Miller  is  no  dull  fashioner 
waxworks.    He   is   a  veritable 
romancer,  equipped  with  philters 
!  elixirs  of  wondrous  potency— 
ning,    imagination,   wit— which, 
lied  to  his  figures  and  reinforced 
ti  a  light  galvanic  shock  of  malice, 
te  them  breathe  and  move. 
Or  instance,  he  wires  together  the 
lains  of  an  editor  with  the  fasci- 
ing   name    of    Evert  Augustus 
>rckinck,  who  carried  an  incubus 
led   Cornelius   Mathews.  Duy- 
lck  does  manage  to  get  into  the 
/  hospitable  Webster's  Biograph- 
Dictionary,  but  apparently  not 
k  G.  &  C.  Merriam  ever  heard 
.lathe  ws  and  it  takes  the  colossal 
tionary  of  American  Biography 
mcover  him.  But  what  can  one 
with  this  dreary  pair?  What 
er  does  is  to  tell  against  the 
cground  of  Manhattan  Island  a 
tale  of  Sindbad  and  the  Old 
ji  of  the  Sea,  but  without  the 
py  ending.    Mathews  never  got 
hk  and  fell  off;  he  rode  Duy- 
ck  to  the  somber  end. 
uyckinck's  great  rival  as  editor 
critic  was  one  Lewis  Gaylord 
"k,  who  seems  to  have  eluded 
i  Vernon  Parrington,  but  who 
irently  dominated  the  scene  in 
^  York  for  several  years.  None 
lark's  feats,  amorous  or  in  arms, 
is  to  have  left  any  perceptible  I 
upon  history,  but  in  Miller's 
is  he  becomes  a  creation,  a  sort 
icarnation  of  Miching  Mallecho 
le  most  sinister  interpretation  of 
doubtful  term. 

ark  and  Duyckinck  (pronounced 
kink,  with  the  accent  on  the 
l  syllable)  are  the  protagonists 
he  piece.  Clark  represented  the 
tervative,  more  or  less  European, 
lion,  Duyckinck  a  group  calling 
iselves  Young  America  and  de- 
nied to  distill  a  national  litera- 
not  out  of  people,  but  out  of 
mains,  woods,  and  Niagara  Falls, 
is  to  say,  Clark  represented  the 
tors,  Duyckinck  the  incompe- 
,  while  neither  took  the  tine 
urement  of  Poe  or  Melville, 
ound  these  two  swirls  a  mad 
of  attendants,  gentlemen-  and 
sin-waiting,    and  undifferen- 
1  sycophants,  while  in  the  back- 


THE  WONDERFUL  SIBLEYS 

The  seven  Sibleys  were  a  distinguished  family, 
honored  in  their  community,  wealthy,  secure  in 
a  consciousness  of  achievement  —  a  disciplined 
little  group  who  sustained  each  other  in  a  sort 
of  intellectual  masquerade.  This  arresting  novel, 
an  amusing  and  penetrating  social  satire,  shows 
what  the  great  self-deception  did  to  their  lives, 
and  in  particular  what  it  did  to  Noah  Sibley, 
when  he  awoke  to  the  truth  about  his  family. 

$3.95 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  CHASE 

This  gay,  spirited  novel  takes  a  proper  young 
Bostonian  to  France  on  the  trail  of  a  long- 
lost  "major"  masterpiece,  where  he  ends  up 
as  owner  and  proprietor  of  the  house  of  ill 
repute  in  which  it  is  lodged.  The  amusing- 
characters  whom  he  encounters  along  the 
way  include  a  gamin-like  Parisienne;  a 
French  art  dealer  and  his  private  detective; 
a  delightful  old  Count;  and  the  Madame,  who 
has  jewels  cached  in  a  most  unlikely  place. 
Illustrated  by  Mircea  Vasiliu,  $3.00 
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THE  VICARIOUS  YEARS 

The  famous  dramatist,  who  brought  to  the 
stage  the  memorable  /  Am  A  Camera,  The 
Voice  of  the  Turtle  and  /  Remember  Mama, 
writes  of  youth  and  of  growing-up  —  a  re- 
markable, touching  and  revealing  novel  by  a 
skilled  and  subtle  writer.  $3.00 


At  all  bookstores, 
CHARLES  SCRIBNI 


N.  Y.  17 
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How  to  achieve  a  youthful  body  and 
vibrant  health-without  tiring  exercises 

in  juM  ten  tnittuteA  a  4atf! 

LOOK  BETTER,  FEEL  BETTER 

By  Bess  M.  Mensendieck,  M.D. 

Foreword  by  Paul  B.  Magnuson,  M.D., 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Committee  on  the  Health  Needs  of  the  Nation 

Gloria  Swanson,  Fredric  March,  Jascha  Heifetz,  Ingrid 
Bergman  and  many  other  notables  have  benefited  from  and 
enthusiastically  endorse  The  World  Famous  Mensendieck  Sys- 
tem of  Functional  Movements.  Now,  you  too,  can  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  this  amazing,  natural  health  method — available 
for  the  first  time  in  simple,  popular  form.  In  your  own  home 
without  equipment,  you  can  banish  fatigue,  sparkle  with  new 
vitality,  and  add  new  grace  and  beauty  to  your  body.  AND 
you  can  accomplish  all  this  and  much,  much  more  in  only  10 
minutes  a  day. 


Easy-to-follow  drawings  and 
instructions  show  you  how  .  .  . 

Step-by-step  functional  move- 
ments— scientifically  designed  to 
revitalize  specific  muscles  and 
joints — help  you  to  end  backaches 
.  .  .  flatten  the  abdomen  .  .  .  take 
inches  off  hips  and  waist  .  .  .  correct 
aching  feet  .  .  .  banish  double  chin 
.  .  .  tune  up  chest  muscles  .  .  •  re- 
lieve fatigue  and  nervous  tension. 

Test  yourself  .  .  . 

A  revealing  self-test  permits  you 
to  discover  your  particular  weak- 
nesses— and  67  drawings  show  you 
how  td  overcome  them. 

Different  from  ordinary 
exercises  .  .  . 

The  Mensendieck  system  i9 
wholly  different  from  ordinary  ex- 
ercises. The  exertion  and  perspira- 
tion required  in  "exercising"  are 
totally  absent.  Even  those  afflicted 
with  heart  ailments  can  safely  bene- 
fit from  the  mild  graduated  move- 
ments included  in  LOOK  BETTER, 
FEEL  BETTER.  Here  is  your  guide 
to  a  happy  life,  a  constant  sense  of 
well-being,  and  freedom  from  the 
laxness  imposed  by  modern-day  liv- 
ing. 

:  Ten  Days'  FREE  Examination  — 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 
51  East  33rd  St.,  New  York  16 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  LOOK  BET- 
TER FEEL  BETTER  for  ten  days'  free  ex- 
amination. Within  that  time  I  will  remit 
$3.50  plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges,  or 
return  the  book  postpaid. 


Name 


Address 


City   Zone... State  5102M 

SAVE!  If  you  enclose  payment,  we  will  pay 
mailing   charges.     Same   return  privilege. 


Which  of  these  chapters 
can  help  you? 

•  Comfort  for  the  Feet 

•  Reduce  the  Buttock  Area 

•  Flatten  the  Abdomen 

•  Strengthen  the  Back 

•  Square  the  Shoulders 

•  Increase  Your  Breathing  Capacity 

•  Slenderize  the  Waistline 

•  End  Backache 

•  Reduce  the  Thighs  and  Abdomen 

•  Sculpture  the  Chest 

•  Abolish  Double  Chin 

•  Slenderize  the  Hips 

•  Sculpture  the  Upper  Back 

•  Strengthen  the  Ankles  and  Feet 

•  Mold  the  Arms 

•  Limber  the  Knee  Joints 

•  Shape  the  Legs 

•  Strengthen  the  Feet 

•  Combined  Movement  Schemes 

Enthusiastic  Praise  for 

the  Mensendieck  System 

"I  can  heartily  endorse  the  exercises  as 
having  worked  great  good  for  many  of 
my  patients."  From  the  foreword  by 
Paul  B.  Magnuson,  M.D. 

"The  claims  set  forth  for  this  book  are 
so  unorthodox  it  is  well  that  Dr.  Men- 
sendieck's  ideas  come  highly  recom- 
mended by  scientific  authority.  The  re- 
wards for  the  reader  seem  large  for  the 
minimal  effort  required  by  Dr.  Mensen- 
dieck's  theories  of  bodily  movement." 
—TEMPO  MAGAZINE 

"Anyone  interested  in  reducing,  posture 
improvement  or  simply  increased  grace 
and  agility  can  profit  from  a  study  of 
this  volume.  '-ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
DEMOCRAT-CHRONICLE 


THE   NEW  BOOKS 

ground  pose  the  three  great  lords  oi 
literature,  Cooper,  Irving,  and 
Bryant.  It  is  a  giddy  show  and  some 
critics  have  complained,  not  without 
reason,  that  it  made  them  dizzy,  but 
nobody  can  say  that  it  lacks  coloi 
and  life;  which,  considering  its; 
origin,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  ii 
is  miraculous. 

If  Dr.  Miller  set  out  to  prove  that 
it  is  strange  that  Poe  and  Melville 
did  any  decent  work  in  that  vicinity 
he  has  made  his  point.  But  it  is 
fairly  evident  that  he  enjoyed  thi 
show  for  its  own  sake  and  that  ir 
exposing  the  vacuity  of  New  Yorl 
criticism  Cambridge  felt  no  pain 
But  it  is  a  good  book,  and  if  its  de 
pressing  chief  moral  is,  "What  fool 
reviewers  be!"  oh,  well  .  .  . 

PICTURE  HISTORIE 

AMERICA  still  examinin 
itself,  but  rather  visually  tha 
verbally,  is  the  Picture  History  o 
the  U.  S.  Navy  (Scribner,  $12.50),  b 
Theodore  Roscoe  and  Fred  Frei 
man.  It  reproduces  pictures  of  nav! 
vessels  and  appurtenances  theret 
from  1776  to  1897.  The  pictures  ar 
excellent,  but  the  text  is  too  lavis 
with  wisecracks  and  too  careless  c 
history.  The  pictures  make  the  boo 
lively  enough;  it  did  not  need  to  b 
hopped  up  with  bad  puns.  Then  t 
end  the  account  of  the  battle  of  th 
ironclads  with,  "After  a  futile  a 
tempt  to  ram  Monitor  under,  tb 
Confederate  ironclad,  damaged,  lea! 
ing  badly,  veered  off  and  headed  f( 
home."  The  fact  is  that  Monito 
her  pilot-house  wrecked  and  hi 
commander  blinded,  took  refuge  i 
the  shallows,  while  Virginia  prowlt 
up  and  down  for  two  hours  trying 
get  at  her  and  only  then,  her  co 
running  low,  retired. 

But  if  you  seek  history,  especial 
contemporary  history,  in  picturi 
don't  overlook  Jack  Engeman's  tv 
books,  Annapolis  and  West  Poii 
(Lothrop,  $3.50  each),  one  a  came 
recording  of  the  life  of  a  midshi 
man,  the  other  that  of  a  cadet.  T 
pictures  were  taken  by  a  graduate 
Annapolis  who  knew  exactly  wb 
to  look  for  at  the  Naval  Acaden 
and  couldn't  have  been  very  far  < 
at  the  Military  Academy.  Engem 
allows  the  pictures  to  tell  the  sto 
with  a  minimum  of  verbal  explar 
tion,  and  they  do  it  handsomely. 


BOOKS  in  brief 

vATHERINE  GAUSS  JACKSON 

FICTION 

I  House  on  the  Rhine,  by  Fiances 
aviell. 

j  The  defeneration  o£  a  German 
Wily  alter  World  War  II  is  die 
libject  of  this  terrifying  l)iit  won- 

erful  story.  When  the  husband  re- 
lirns  home,  the  local  government 
noves  him  and  his  family  of  eleven 
ihildren  and  one  adopted  child,  to 
I  requisitioned  house— the  only  one 
krge  enough— in  a  little  village  on 
he  Rhine  near  Cologne.  They  are 
[rornfully  (ailed  "the  bunker 
Umily"  by  the  village  folk  because 
Muring  the  war  the  mother  and  her 

'rood  had  lived  in  a  bunker  under 
me  great  cathedral.  Now  even  in 
[tie  big  house,  and  even  with  the 
llages  that  the  father  and  the  older 

•rildren  bring  home  from  the  city, 
Iney  live  in  crowded,  untidy  discom- 
[»rt.  But  business  in  postwar  Ger- 
||any  is  booming,  luxuries  are  avail- 
able  at   a    price,    and    the  older 

iiildren  are  not  content  to  be  with- 
llit  them  even  if  it  means  joining 
I  motorcycle  gang  and  stealing  and 
[lurdering  to  get  them.  The  story 
Ijvolves  around  the  adopted  child, 
Urista,  who  was  found  forsaken  dur- 
ing a  blitz  and  taken  into  the 
l;|Teady  overflowing  household.  It 
h  a  story  packed  with  tensions  and 
likiotion  in  which  all  the  characters 
ne  vibrantly  alive  in  their  vices  and 
lifeir  virtues,  none  of  them  boring. 
H  is  a  book  of  great  perception  and 
wjmpassion.  It  is  occasionally  over- 
loamatic.    But  it  is  written  by  a 

dented  novelist  and  is  well  worth 
Wading  not  only  for  its  exciting 
Isbry,  but  for  its  wisdom  about  peo- 
ple and  its  vivid  picture  of  the 
pressures  and  temptations  in  a  war- 

ifvaged,  conquered  country  under 

»  occupation. 

Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy,  $3.50 

Ciissandra,  by  Frances  Clippinger. 
iThis  is  a  sensitive  novel,  written 
\ith  intensity  and  passion,  but  why 
i  it  that  incest  makes  such  dull 


reading?  The  book  is  a  tragic  one 
of  the  tortured  love  of  a  brother  and 
sister.  She  is  a  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive girl  very  popular  in  the  social 
circles  of  New  York.  He  is  a  student 
at  Princeton.  Their  story  is  told 
with  mounting  suspense  to  its  in- 
evitable, dreadful  climax.  Is  it  be- 
cause one  tends  to  hear  so  little 
about  incestuous  relationships  that 
it  seems  not  only  distasteful  but  im- 
plausible? But  this  is  a  serious, 
sympathetically  handled  treatment, 
freighted  with  the  horror  that  those 
caught  in  such  an  unhappy  predica- 
ment must  feel. 

Rinehart,  $3 

The  Narrow  Covering,  by  Julia 
Siebel. 

In  1914  on  a  farm  outside  a  small 
Kansas  town,  it  was  sixteen-year-old 
Ella  Beecher  who  was  the  Cinderella 
of  the  family.  Her  stern,  self- 
righteous,  Baptist  mother  favored 
Ella's  younger  sister  and  frowned  on 
any  attempts  by  her  ineffectual  hus- 
band to  brighten  her  elder  daugh- 
ter's work-ridden  days.  The  father 
dies;  the  mother  and  daughters  move 
into  town;  an  older  brother  and  his 
wife  die;  and  Ella  is  left  with  their 
two  small  children  to  care  lor. 
Eventually  she  marries  and  has  a 
daughter  of  her  own.  At  this  time 
the  tensions  loosen  for  a  while  and 
life  becomes  nearly  normal,  yet 
whenever  the  pressure  is  on  it  is 
always  in  work  that  Ella  finds  her 
tenuous  security.  (Presumably  the 
sense  of  the  title.)  And  in  the  end, 
even  work  is  not  enough.  The  writ- 
ing is  competent,  the  country  de- 
scriptions are  especially  good,  and 
all  lives  have  their  troubles,  sure 
enough.  But  four  deaths  and  two 
suicides  among  the  chief  characters 
(not  to  mention  the  oppressive  work 
and  the  stern  attitudes)  are  hard  to 
make  convincing  in  the  span  of  one 
short  novel  except  in  terms  of  high 
tragedy  which,  alas,  this  is  not. 
Winner  of  the  Friends  of  Literature 
Award. 

Harcourt,  Brace,  $3.50 

The  Vicarious  Years,  by  John  van 
Druten. 

The  vicarious  years  are  those  of 
childhood  and  adolesence  during 
which  all  one's  judgments  are  made 
by  the  standards  of  other  people, 
usually  older,  before  one  has  any 


Do  you  really  have 

WRITING 
TALENT? 

Our  Aptitude  Test 
may  give  you  the.  answer 


WRITING  is  not  the  easiest  job 
in  the  world.  It  is  not  a  trick 
you  can  pick  up  in  a  few  weeks 
of  part-time  study.  But  it  is  per- 
haps the  most  exciting  and  re- 
warding job  you  could  find  —  // 
you  have  natural  ability. 

The  Magazine  Institute,  an  or- 
ganization of  writers  and  editors, 
offers  a  complete  home  study 
course  in  creative  writing  to 
those  who  pass  an  interesting 
qualifying  examination. 

The  course  provides  a  chance 
to  learn  to  write  as  most  success- 
ful writers  learned  —  by  writing 
steadily,  for  a  year  or  more,  with 
the  patient  help  and  encourage- 
ment of  a  professional.  Every- 
thing you  write  is  individually 
criticized  and  returned  with  con- 
structive comment.  You  work  on 
your  own  time,  at  home.  When 
you  complete  the  assigned  work, 
you  submit  original  material  of 
any  type,  under  the  direction  of 
your  own  editor,  for  complete 
criticism  or  for  help  in  market- 
ing, if  you  desire  it. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  TEST  TODAY 

The  qualifying  literary  aptitude  test  is 
sent  without  charge  to  serious  appli- 
cants. You  also  receive  a  booklet  listing 
successful  graduates  and  the  magazines 
where  their  work  has  appeared. 

Fill  OUT  AND  MAIL  THE 
COUPON  BELOW 

The  MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 

ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 
50  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  N.  Y.  20 
(licensed  by  the  Sfate  of  N.  Y.) 

 1 

|    THE  MAGAZINE  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

I    Fifty  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  28-K 

I    Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  your  free  Literary  Aptitude  Test  | 
and  other  information  about  The  Magazine 
Institute  to: 

|    Name   i 

I    Street  A  ddress   | 

■    City  or  Town  Zone.  .  .  .Stale  

I    fAll  inquiries  confidential.  No  salesman  will  call)  I 
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Imagine  Making 
$5,000  a  Year  Writing 
in  Your  Spare  Time! 

Fantastic?  Not  at  All  .  .  .  Hundreds 
of  People  Make  That  Much  or  More 
Every   Year  -  and  Have  Fun  Doing  It  I 

Some  authors  may  be  born  but  most  are  made. 
You  can  learn  writing  just  as  you  learn  anything 
else.  There's  no  mystery.  It  is,  in  fact,  surprisingly 
simple.  Your  next  door  neighbor,  unknown  to  you, 
may  be  depositing  publishers'  checks  regularly.  If 
she  is,  the  chances  are  100  to  1  that  it  is  because  she 
learned  her  trade.  And  you  can  learn  the  funda- 
mentals you  must  know  to  succeed  as  a  writer. 

The  famous  NYS  course  offers  COMPLETE 
training  .  .  .  fiction  and  non-fiction.  Your  instruc- 
tors are  active  editors  and  writers  .  .  .  and  your 
salable  scripts  will  be  marketed  on  a  10%  commis- 
sion basis  by  the  leading  literary  agent  who  placed, 
among  other  successes,  the  famous  book  and  play 
THE  TEAHOUSE  OF  THE  AUGUST  MOON. 
Send  for  free  information  today.  No  salesman  will 
call  on  you. 

—  FREE  BOOKLET  COUPON  — 


The  New  York  School  of  Writing 
Dept.  188,  2  East  45th  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 

Please  send  me.  Without  obligation,  your  free  booklet 
"Writing  for  a  Well-paying  Career." 


Name. 
Street. 
City... 


Licensed  by  the  State  of  New  York 


A  great  detective 
writes  about 
crime,  criminals 
and  the  crime-in- 
real-life  cases  he 
investigated  — 
Murder,  arson, 
safe-cracking, 
theft,  forgery 


swindles,  rapes, 
ingenious  sui- 
cides and  baffling 
disappearances 
...  a  quarter-cen- 
tury of  crime, 
recalled  by  one  of 
the  world's  fore- 
most policemen. 


HARRY 
SODERMAN'S 

POLICEMAN'S 
LOT 

A  Criminologist's 
Gallery  of  Friends 
and  Felons 
lllostrated. 
55.00  at  all  bookstoris 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

standards  of  one's  own.  This  novel, 
set  in  the  form  of  autobiography,  is 
very  difficult  to  disassociate  from  ac- 
tual autobiography  since  the  nar- 
rator is,  as  John  van  Druten  must 
have  been,  a  sensitive  young  English- 
man who  wants  to  write,  and  espe- 
cially wants  to  write  for  the  theater. 
Before  the  story  ends  he  has  written 
at  least  one  successful  play  and  sev- 
eral short  stories,  but  to  do  it  he  has 
had  to  make  painful  discoveries 
about  himself  and  about  the  people 
who  had  shaped  his  early  values.  But 
fact  or  fiction,  the  author  of  "Young 
Woodley,"  "The  Voice  of  the 
Turtle,"  "I  am  a  Camera,"  etc. 
makes  the  young  man's  voyage  of 
discovery  real  and  funny  and  com- 
pletely absorbing.  His  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  language  and  mores  of 
pre-  and  just  post-World  War  I,  is 
wonderful. 

Scribner,  S3 

NON-FICTION 

Passionate  Search:  A  Life  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  by  Margaret  Crampton. 

There  have  been  many  studies  of 
the  author  of  Jane  Eyre  since  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  Life  first  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  whatever  each  added  to 
the  story  of  this  controversial 
woman,  some  mystery  has  always  re- 
mained. How  reconcile  the  loving 
and  affectionate  Charlotte  of  some 
of  the  biographies  with  the  sharp- 
tongued,  withdrawn  woman  of  some 
others?  Miss  Crampton  who  has 
been  interested  in  Charlotte  Bronte 
since  her  own  childhood  has  made 
good  use  of  all  the  sources  to  illumi- 
nate Miss  Bronte's  frustrated  and 
often  tragic  relationships  with  her 
family  and  friends  and  paints  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  unhappy  and  talented 
woman  which  encompasses  both 
aspects  of  her  nature  and  makes 
both  logical.  It  is  written  without 
much  literarv  flair  but  it  is  com- 
petent  and  comprehensive.  Her  ex- 
planation of  the  controversial  Heger 
relationship  is  particularly  well 
done. 

McKay,  S3.95 

Noblesse  Oblige,  edited  by  Nancy 
Mitford. 

Some  months  back  the  Honorable 
Nancy  Mitford  wrote  an  article  for 
the  British  magazine  Encounter 
based  on  a  study  of  the  linguistic 


MSEND  for 

Free  Re 

START  SPEAKING 

FRENCH 

OR 

SPANISH  ALMOST  OVIRNIGK 


OERE'S  the  easiest  way  to  learn  FRENCH.  SPANIS) 
11  Russian,  German.  Italian.  Japanese  or  Brazilia 
Listen  to  FREE  2 -sided  non-breakable  record.  Let  yo 
eyes  follow  words  in  FREE  sample  lesson.  Almost  at  on 
you'll  be  chatting  In  a  new  language  with  a  perfect  accer 
That's  all  you  hear!  No  dull,  tedious  wort  Just  listen- 
Imitate!  It's  that  easy!  Offer  may  end  soon.  Rush  25< 
help  cover  cost  of  special  packaging,  shipping.  Sts 
language  you  want.  We'll  also  send  free  information 
full  Cortina  course.  No  obligation.  CORTINA  ACAD  EM 
Dept.  1888,  136  W.  52nd  St.  New  York  19. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  AUTHORS  WITH 
FAITH  IN  THEIR  WORK: 

YOUR  BOOK  PUBLISHED 

As  one  of  the  largest 
I  leading  publishers  in  the 

^^^y   U.  S.,  we  can  edit,  design,  print,  J| 
\^^^    *  distribute  and  promote 

~*      your  book.    Our  plan  insures  prompt  Jl 
publication.  Send  manuscript  for  free  report,] 
or  write  for  brochure  HH. 

Pageant  Press,  inc..  130  west  42nd  st.,  n.  y.1 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITINi 

. .  short  paragraphs! 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  trained  author  to  make  mon 
writing.  Hundreds  now  making  money  every  day 
short  paragraphs.  I  tell  you  what  to  write,  where  a 
how  to  sell;  and  supply  big  list  of  editors  who  buy  frr 
beginners.  Lots  of  small  checks  in  a  hurry  bring  ca 
that  adds  up  quickly.  No  tedious  study.  Write  to  » 
right  away.  Send  for  free  facta.  BENSON  BARRET 
Dept.    77-V,    7464   Clark   St.,    Chicago   26,  I 


OUT-OF-PRINT  'YS-hf)nS  BOOKS 


All  subjects,  all  languages.  Alto  Genealogies  am 
Family  and  Town  Histories.  Incomplete  sets  con 
pleted.  All  magazine  back  numbers  supplied.  Sent 
us  your  list  of  wants.  No  obligation.  We  repor 
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MEMO  TO  WRITERS: 

The  priceless  ingredient  in  every  book  is  the 
integrity  of  the  publisher.  If  we  are  con- 
vinced of  the  quality  and  sales  potential  of 
your  manuscript,  we  will  offer  you  a  fair 
cooperative  contract.  Publication  will  be 
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THY  KINGDOM  GOME 


It  has  come  for  those  "Bom  Again"  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  God  surprised  St.  Peter  when  he 
"poured  out"  his  Spirit  on  the  gentiles.  By  our 
intolerance  and  actions  are  we  not  interfering  with 
something  for  which  there  is  no  forgiveness?  D 
is  time  for  one  of  those  "agonizing  re-appraisals". 
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BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

abits  of  the  English  by  Professor 
Ian  Ross  of  Birmingham  Uni- 
arsitv.  In  it  she  wittily  categorized 
urious  modes  of  behavior  and  ways 
'  speaking  among  the  English  aris- 
cracy,  as  Upperclassor  Non-Upper- 
ass— U  or  Non-U.  Naturally  this 
t  in  motion  a  wave  of  self-examina- 
QBl,  and  a  storm  of  criticism,  also 
t\  witty,  broke  over  the  London 
terary  landscape.  Such  people  as 
/elyn  Waugh,  Christopher  Sykes, 
itrix.*'  and  |ohn  Betjeman  put  pen 

paper  to  define  what  they  thought 
is  important  about  the  ways  of  the 
istocracv.  Miss  Mitford  has  col- 
ted  the  pieces  lor  this  challenging 
tie  book,  and  Russell  Lynes,  au- 
tarky on  modes  and  manners  and. 

Harper's  readers  know,  author  oi 
Hghbrow,  Lowbrow,  Middle- 
bw."  has  written  an  introduction 

King  the  controversy  into  an 
nerican  context.  It  is  all  topped 
th  a  frosting  of  eleven  drawings 

Osbert  Lancaster. 

Harper,  $3 

im  Fifteen  and  I  Don't  Want  to 

e,  by  Christine  Arnothy. 
\n\  reader  who  has  never  known  i 
ything  remotely  like  the  horrors  of 
:  three-month  siege  of  Budapest; 
Is  humble  at  having  to  judge  an 
ount  of  it  from  a  literary  point  of 

Iw.  especially  when  the  author  was 
:hild  of  fifteen  when  she  lived 
ough  it.  But,  unlike  Anne  Frank, 
was  not  fifteen  but  at  least  a 
:ade  older  when  she  wrote  the 
>  >k  based  on  her  diaries  and.  al- 
)ugh  the  things  the  Hungarian 
■  lived  through  were  more  terri- 
I.  she  did  live  to  write  her  book. 
1.1  so  one  is  forced  to  judge  and 
Hi  it  lacking   in   the  talent  and 
mtial   artlessness   that   give  the 
tch  girl's  story  so  much  impact, 
a  picture  of  the  dreadful  siege 
|le  the  Germans  made  a  last  stand 
inst  the  Russians  and  the  terrified 
/ens  lived  in  cellars  with  death 
(  rubble  all  about  them,  it  gives 
livid  sense  of  what  it  must  have 
In  like.  One  admires  the  resource- 
liess  and  courage,  the  capacity  for 
IS  and  generosity  in  people  forced 
■live  like  animals  in  a  black  hole 
■days  on  end.  One  often  admires 
Pi  author's    perception    of  these 
■jigs  and  it  is  a  book  one  would 
•j  dream  of  setting  aside  until  one 
Wows  the  little  family  across  the 


What  Strange  Powers 

Did  The  Ancients  Possess? 


EVERY  important  discovery  relating 
to  mind  power,  sound  thinking  and 
cause  and  effect,  as  applied  to  self- 
advancement,  was  known  centuries  ago, 
before  the  masses  could  read  and  write. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  wise 
men  of  old.  A  popular  fallacy  has  it  that 
their  secrets  of  personal  power  and  suc- 
cessful living  were  lost  to  the  world. 
Knowledge  of  nature's  laws,  accumu- 
lated through  the  ages,  is  never  lost.  At 
times  the  great  truths  possessed  by  the 
sages  were  hidden  from  unscrupulous 
men  in  high  places,  but  never  destroyed. 

Why  Were  Their  Secrets 
Closely  Guarded? 

Only  recently,  as  time  is  measured;  not 
more  than  twenty  generations  ago,  less 
than  l/100th  of  1%  of  the  earth's  people 
were  thought  capable  of  receiving  basic 
knowledge  about  the  laws  of  life,  for  it 
is  an  elementary  truism  that  knowledge 
is  power  and  that  power  cannot  be  en- 
trusted to  the  ignorant  and  the  un- 
worthy. 

Wisdom  is  not  readily  attainable  by  the 
general  public;  nor  recognized  when 
right  within  reach.  The  average  person 
absorbs  a  multitude  of  details  aoout 
things,  but  goes  through  life  without 
ever  knowing  where  and  how  to  acquire 
mastery  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  inner 
mind — that  mysterious  silent  something 
which  "whispers"  to  you  from  within. 

Fundamental  Laws  of  Nature 

Your  habits,  accomplishments  and  weak- 
nesses are  the  effects  of  causes.  Your 
thoughts  and  actions  are  governed  by 
fundamental  laws.  Example:  The  law 
of  compensation  is  as  fundamental 


as  the  laws  of  breathing,  eating  and 
sleeping.  All  fixed  laws  of  nature  are 
as  fascinating  to  study  as  they  are 
vital  to  understand  for  success  in  life. 

You  can  learn  to  find  and  follow  every 
basic  law  of  life.  You  can  begin  at  any 
time  to  discover  a  whole  new  world  of 
interesting  truths.  You  can  start  at  once 
to  awaken  your  inner  powers  of  self- 
understanding  and  self-advancement. 
You  can  learn  from  one  of  the  world's 
oldest  institutions,  first  known  in  Amer- 
ica in  1694.  Enjoying  the  high  regard 
of  hundreds  of  leaders,  thinkers  and 
teachers,  the  organization  is  known  as 
the  Rosicrucian  Order.  Its  complete 
name  is  the  "Ancient  and  Mystical 
Order  Rosae  Crucis,"  abbreviated  by  the 
initials  "AMORC."  The  teachings  of  the 
Order  are  not  sold,  for  it  is  not  a  com- 
mercial organization,  nor  is  it  a  religious 
sect.  It  is  a  non-profit  fraternity,  a 
brotherhood  in  the  true  sense. 

Not  For  General  Distribution 

Sincere  men  and  women,  in  search  of 
the  truth — those  who  wish  to  fit  in  with 
the  ways  of  the  world — are  invited  to 
write  for  a  complimentary  copy  of  the 
booklet,  "The  Mastery  of  Life."  It  tells 
how  to  contact  the  librarian  of  the 
archives  of  AMORC  for  this  rare  knowl- 
edge. This  booklet  is  not  intended  for 
general  distribution;  nor  is  it  sent  with- 
out request.  It  is  therefore  suggested 
that  you  write  for  your  copy  to  the 
Scribe  whose  address  is  given  in  the 
coupon.  The  initial  step  is  for  you  to  take. 
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\ 


1AM  .  ■  - 


Scribe  T.X.Z. 

The  Roslcraeian  Order  (AMORC) 
San  Jose,  California. 

Please  send  copy  of  sealed  book- 
let, "The  Mastery  of  Life,"  which  I 
shall  read  as  directed. 


Name  

Address.- 
City.  
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GERM, 


RUSSIAN 


ITALIAN 

JAPANESE 


MODERN  GREEK — any  of  34  languages  available 

for  FREE  TRIAL  AT  HOME 

With  LINGU APHOSE—  The  World's  Standard  Conversational 
■cUiuU    You  Start  to  SPEAK  another  language  TOMORROW 

-or  IT  COSTS  you  sothisg: 
By  listening  to  Linguaphone's  fine,  life-like  re- 
cordings for  just  20  minutes  a  day.  you  can  learn 
another  language  AT  HOME — the  same  easy, 
natural  way  you  learned  to  speak  English  long  be- 
fore you  went  to  school. 

Only  LIXGTjAPHOXE  brings  8  to  12  of  the  world's 
best  native  language  teachers  into  your  home. 
You  hear  both  men  and  women  converse  about 
up-to-date,  everyday  matters  in  their  native 
tansae.  Yon  Listen — YOTJ  understand — You 
SPEAK  correctly  as  they  do.  It's  like  living  in 
another  land. 

That's  why  Linguaphone  is  used  'round  the  world 
by  educators,  governments  and  business  firms. 
More  than  a  million  home-study  students  of  all 
ages  have  learned  to  speak  another  language  this 
ideal  way. 


Send  or  coll  today  for  Free  booklet  that  folly 
describes  the  conversational  method:  also  details 
on  how  you  may  obtain  a  COMPLETE  Course-unit 
in  the  language  you  choose  on  FREE  TRIAL 
Linguaphone  Institute,  T-40S6  Rock.  Plaza,  N.  Y.  20 
CI  7-0830. 


I  LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE 

R::v  PliZi.  S«-.  Yc-k  10.  S  Y. 

I  Pk*=e  send  me:  □  FREE  Book. 

|      Details  on  FREE  Trial.   Xo  obligation. 

I  it  lir.r-^i«  ir^erwt  is  


ci 


of  course. 


Xane  ............  

\ddres5   

Cry   Zone  State  

World's  Standard  Conversational  Method  For  Over 
Half  a  C-e-tury 
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frontier  into  Austria.  Her  story  is 
magnificent  in  human  terms  but  too 
often  one  feels  the  adult  writing 
through  the  child  and  the  intensity 
is  diminished. 

Dutton,  52.75 


Home  to  Texas,  by  Stanley  Walker. 

In  1945  Mr.  Walker,  veteran  news- 
paperman and  author  of  The  Night 
Club  Era  and  Citx  Editor,  forsook 
the  city  lights  for  good  and  took  his 
Yankee  bride  back  to  his  home  in 
Texas  to  live.  The  old  ranch  was  a 
wreck,  the  house  falline:  down  and 
full  of  wild  life,  the  yard  full  of 
weeds.  But  thev  were  not  discour- 
aged. This  is  the  story  of  their  fun. 
disappointments,  and  satisfactions  in 
bringing  the  ranch  back  to  a  paying 
basis  and  finding  their  way  back  into  ■ 
not  just  anv  community,  but  a  Lam- 
pasas County  community.  The  book 
is  full  of  enthusiasm  and  zest  for 
life  and  for  Texas,  past  and  present. 

Harper,  54 

FORECAST 

A  Novel  Season 

When  the  publishers'  fall  lists  of 
novelists  include  names  like  Rebecca 
West.  Katherine  Anne  Porter, 
Margery  Sharp.  Louis  Auchincloss, 
A.  B.  Guthrie.  Helen  Howe,  and 
Richard  Bissell,  one  can  almost  hear 
the  critics  sharpening  their  pencils. 
Rebecca  West's  fust  novel  since  The 
Thinking  Reed  (1956)  is  called  The 
Fountain  Overflows  and  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Viking  in  October. 
Katherine  Anne  Porter's  long- 
awaited  and  first-novel-ever.  Ship 
of  Fools,  is  coming  from  Little, 
Brown  in  November.  Parts  of  it 
have  appeared  in  this  magazine. 
.Also  in  November,  from  Little, 
Brown,  comes  Sax,  Darling,  by 
Richard  Bissell,  author  of  A  Stretch 
on  the  River  and  Pa  jama  Game. 
The  author  of  The  Way  West.  A.  B. 
Guthrie,  has  These  Thousand  Hills 
on  Houghton  Mifflin's  November 
list.  In  October,  from  Simon  & 
Schuster,  will  come  Helen  Howe's 
The  Success;  in  the  same  month, 
from  Houghton  Mifflin,  Louis  Auch- 
inclosss  The  Great  World  of 
Timothy  Colt.  Add  to  these  impres- 
sive names  the  facts  that  Little. 
Brown  expects  to  have  a  new  novel 
bv  Margery  Sharp  ready  for  late  fall; 
Scribner  announces  that  the  manu- 


script of  James  Jones'  new  novel  will 
be  finished  by  midsummer:  and  that 
Frances  Parkinson  Keyes  has  turned 
in  her  latest,  Blue  Camellia, 
Messner,  and  one  can  just  about 
start  making  up  the  best-seller  lists 
today. 

In  the  Water  and  On  It 

Beginning  this  month  (July) 
the  publication  of  C.  S.  Forest 
The  Age  of  Fighting  Sail  in  Doubl 
dav's  Mainstream  of  America  seri 
we  have  announcements  of  sev 
forthcoming  books  of  ships  and  the 
sea.  In  August  Scribner  will  publish 
The  Search  for  Captain  Slocum.  ■ 
Yankee  captain  in  the  last  davs  ol 
sail  who  made  the  first  solo  vovagt 
around  the  world  and  disappeared 
at  sea  some  fortv  vears  a.^o."  b* 
Walter  Magnes  Teller.  From  tht 
same  publisher  later  in  the  fall  wit 
come  AJan  VOliers'  story  of  some  ol 
the  ships  of  recent  vears  that  have 
been  lost  without  a  trace.  Posteg 
Missing;  and  still  from  Scribner 
this  time  of  the  sea  rather  than  on  it 
the  biographv  of  Commander  Rett 
neth  Lionel  Crabb.  the  famous  Brit- 
ish froeman.  bv  Marshall  Pusrh.  A 
fall  publication.  Two  books  foi 
spring  have  been  announced  bv  theii 
publishers.  Hawthorn  writes  that 
just  before  his  death  on  June  10, 
Fletcher  Pratt  handed  in  the  manu- 
script of  his  final  book.  The  Com- 
pact History  of  the  United  Sta^ 
Navy,  and  Holt  has  a  historv  of 
famous  steamboat  race  between 
Natchez  and  the  Robert  E.  Tee  fn 
New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis  in  18? 
It  is  called  Fastest  on  the  River  and 
is  written  by  Manly  Wade  We  11  man 
whose  Civil  War  novel,  Rebel  Bo4W 
will  be  published  bv  Holt  in  the 
fall. 

Books  into  Pictures  into  Books 

In  September  Gary  Cooper  open? 
in  Jessamyn  West's  "The  Friendh 
Persuasion"  and  Harcourt.  Bract 
plans  to  bring  out  a  movie  editia 
promptlv.  price  S2.25  (51.25  less  that 
the  regular  edition):  and  when 
Paramount  releases  its  super  produc- 
tion of  "War  and  Peace"  earh  the 
fall  (with  Audrey  Hepburn.  Me 
Ferrer,  and  Henry  Fonda)  Frederick 
Fell  will  issue  a  special  abridged 
edition  of  the  book  based  on  the 
movie  and  priced  at  S2.50.  A  book 
is  a  movie  is  a  book. 
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he  new 


RPPORn      \r^A  complete,  step-by-step 
UljUllUliWO  guide  for  the  homeowner... 


Edward  Tatnall  Canby 


CLASSICS  FOR  THE  ORGAN 

^ach:  The  Little  Organ  Book  (Orgel- 
j-uchlein). 

il)    E.  Power  Biggs.  Columbia  KSL 

I  227  (3). 

E)  Carl  Weinrich.  (Complete  Organ 
Works,  vol.  1.)  Westminster  WN 
2203  (2). 

3)  Helmut  Walcha.  Archive  (Decca) 
ARC  3025/6  (APM  14021/3). 

he  organ  works  of  Bach  are  coming 
to   their  own,   to   put   it  mildly.  It 
kes  a  braver  soul  than  this  reviewer 
nd  a  less  respectful  one)    to  dash 
rough  these  forty-five  supreme  examp- 
s  of  concentrated  organ  art,  in  three 
ifferent  versions,  for  a  capsule  com- 
ijarison.  In  lieu  of  the  year-long  study 
Siat  could  be  made  with  the  greatest  of 
rofit.  let  me  merely  point  out  that  these 
!orks  are  among  the  few  still  extant 
mere  the  outward  sound  of  die  niusfc, 
iie  dynamics,  die  tempo,  and  especially 
ke  registration,  the  tonal  color,  are 
Ift  to  the  performer's  discretion,  with 
p  indication  whatever*  diat  any  one 
lay  of  setting  forth  the  music  is  "the" 
roper  way.     And.   on   the*  organ  of 
Jach's  day,  the  possibilities  for  variety 
,jere  tremendous. 

!  Thus  these  three  collections  are  not 
i  direct  competition  and  can  never  be. 
hch  of  the  preludes  is  done  in  three 
>r  more  ways— Mr.  Biggs  sometimes 
ves  us  two  versions— so  different  that 

II  casual  listener  would  scarcely  recog- 
tjze  the  music  as  the  same,  note  for 
jpte.  These  are  color-pieces  for  organ, 
It  contrast  to  the  preludes  and  fugues; 


choice  of  registration  is  the  first  interest, 
for  player  and  listener  alike.  They  are 
too  short  to  develop  the  monumental 
architecture  of  the  larger  Bach  works. 
And  it  is  color,  first  of  all,  that  counts 
in  the  three  recordings. 

On  that  score  Carl  Weinrich  offers 
die  most  stimulating  material.  He  is  no 
keyboard  "interpreter";  his  philosophy 
is  to  let  Bach  do  his  own  talking.  The 
Weinrich  Bach  is  set  forth  impersonally, 
almost  rigidly,  with  no  nonsense  and 
sentiment.  His  playing  is  as  precise  as 
the  ticking  of  a  clock,  come  what  may, 
and  die  great  poetic  moments  that 
abound  in  these  chorale  settings  get  no 
special  recognition  en  route— the  music 
just  goes  right  along.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  registration  on  the  superb 
Swedish  organ  is  so  dramatic,  so  varied, 
that  it  makes  for  excitement  in  itself, 
coloristic  drama  of  real  power.  The  col- 
ors are  violent,  the  recording  ultra-clear 
and  very  close,  and  every  trace  of 
Bach's  contrapuntal  structure  is  brought 
out  with  almost  garish  sharpness. 

In  most  cases,  I'd  say,  Bach  speaks 
very  well  for  himself  here  and  I  found 
the  cycle  unusually  enjoyable  in  this  ver- 
sion, where  color  is  an  antidote  to  the 
monotony  of  too  many  masterpieces  not 
originally  intended  to  be  plaved  one 
after  the  other. 

Helmut  Walcha's  Bach  has  appeared 
before  on  Decca;  now  the  complete 
Bach  works  are  imported  on  the  Ger- 
man-made Archive  records  with  im- 
proved technical  quality.  Of  these  three 
players,  the  blind  "Walcha  seems  to  me 


VORTH   LOOKING  INTO . . . 

irieg:  Lvric  Suite,  Op.  54.  Norwegian  Stravinsky:    Les    Noces:    Mass  (1948); 

finces,  Op.  35,  Wedding  Day  at  Trold-  Pater  Noster,  Ave  Maria.  Soloists.  Xeth- 

uigen.  Holberg  Suit.  Bamberg  Sym-  erlands  Chamber  Choir,  percussion  and 

lony,  van  Remoortel.  Vox  PL  9840.  winds,  de  Xobel.  Epic  LC  3231. 

uire:  Piano  Quartets  #1,  #2.  Robert  Bartok:  Microcosmos  (complete).  Gyorgy 

asters    Piano    Quartet.    Westminster  Sandor,  piano.   3  vols.,  Columbia  ML 

|N  18093.  "  5082,  83,  84;  or  SL  229,  with  booklet. 

rahms:  Horn  Trio,  Op.  40.  Wenzel  Schoenberg:  Pierrot  Lunaire.  Virtuoso 

ich:  Quartet  for  Horn  and  Strings.  Chamber    Ensemble,    Leibowitz.  Ethel 

tgliano,  Posselt,  de  Pasquale,  Mayes.  Semser,   recitation.    Westminster  WN 
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HOW  TO 
LANDSCAPE 
YOUR  OWN  HOME 

By  ROBERT  S.  MALKIN 

514  Show-how  Illustrations 

Here,  in  one  big,  profusely  illustrated 
book  is  everything  you  need  to  know  to 
make  the  most  of  the  grounds  surround- 
ing your  home.  You  learn  where  and 
how  "to  build  a  terrace,  utility  area,  re- 
taining wall,  fence,  play  space,  screen 
etc. — where  to  plant  shrubs,  trees,  and 
flowers  and  which  ones — and  step-by- 
step  instructions  help  you  plan  every 
inch  of  ground  to  fit  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  every  member  of  your  family. 
Here  is  the  most  complete,  up-to-the- 
minute  guide  for  the  home  owner  avail- 
able. 


Simplify  maintenance  and  reduce 
initial  and  upkeep  costs  .  .  . 

In  this  practical  book,  you  discover  the 
why,  how,  and  when  of  good  landscap- 
ing. You  get  hundreds  of  easy-to-follow 
hints  and  suggestions  to  show  you  how 
to  reduce  initial  and  upkeep  costs.  You 
also  learn  numerous  ways  to  keep  your 
grounds  in  tip-top  shape  with  the  mini- 
mum effort. 

Specific  do-it-yourself  instructions.  Speci-^ 
ally  compiled  lists  of  plants,  trees,  shrubs, 
vines,  ground  covers,  etc.,  and  hundreds 
of  detailed  ideas  to  help  you  plan  and 
prepare  your  grounds  for  greatest  living 
space,  beauty  and  convenience. 


Easy  to  do  all  work  yourself 
and  have  FUN  doing  it 

With  this  amazing  book,  you  can  avoid 
the  costly  landscape  mistakes  that  take 
years  to  correct.  The  author  makes 
landscaping  so  easy  to  understand  that 
anv  home  owner  can  do  the  work  him- 
self. HOW  TO  LANDSCAPE  YOUR 
OWN  HOME  will  not  only  add  to  the 
enjoyment  of  your  property,  but  also 
increase  its  resale  value.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  our  special  offer. 

I  Ten  Days'  Free  Examination  

j  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  51  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16 

I  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  HOW  TO  LANDSCAPE 

I  Tom  OWN  HOME  for  ten  days'  free  examination. 

|  Within  that  time  I  will  remit  $4.95  plus  a  few  aents 

j  mailing  charges  or  return  the  book. 
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THE    NEW  RECORDINGS 


to  be  far  ahead  in  the  perception  and 
conveying  of  the  elusive  profundities 
of  Bach's  works.  A  touchy  point,  since 
Bach  can  correctly  be  said  to  need  only 
unobtrusive  aid  from  the  performer. 
But  in  the  larger  works,  at  least,  the 
difference  in  attitude  is  nonetheless 
apparent.  If  Schweitzer  became  famous 
for  expressing  Bach's  spiritual  grandeur 
through  the  organ,  Walcha  is  at  least  a 
modern-day  exponent  of  the  more  rev- 
erent, emotional  approach. 

That  approach  is  not  at  its  best 
in  these  short  works.  Walcha's  colors 
are  restrained  if  lovely,  the  contrasts 
between  pieces  not  deliberately  pro- 
nounced; the  recording  is  somewhat 
distant  and  the  registration  doesn't  al- 
ways make  the  singing  lines  clear.  A 
beautiful  sound  for  any  one  piece,  but 
the  interest  doesn't  hold  for  dozens  at 
a  stretch.  Choose  Walcha  for  the  big 
works. 

The  Biggs  album  offers  several  in- 
teresting extras.  The  detailed  booklet 
of  notes  includes  die  entire  printed 
score  of  all  the  works,  an  excellent  idea 
for  all  listeners,  who  may  thereby  see 
for  themselves  the  simple  skeleton  that 
Bach  wrote  down.  And  Mr.  Biggs  first 
plays  the  chorale  melody  on  which  each 
work  is  based,  hymn  style  (in  what  are 
presumably  the  Bach  harmonizations)  , 
for  direct  comparison  with  the  elabor- 
ated setting. 

Mr.  Biggs'  versions  tend  toward  the 
massive  (where  his  older  recording  for 
RCA  was  flat  and  lifeless)  and  the  rea- 
son is  no  doubt  partly  the  organ  itself, 
the  large  composite  instrument  in  Bos- 
ton's Symphony  Hall,  designed  as  an 
"all-purpose"  organ  for  many  different 
uses.  As  recorded  here,  the  sound  is 
bass-heavy,  breathy,  lacking  in  the  light- 
ness and  grace  of  the  European  organs 
in  the  other  two  versions;  the  colors 
seem  relatively  dull  and  the  sound  is 
too  much  like  the  standard  church  or- 
gan for  my  taste.  (Compare  this  with 
Mr.  Biggs'  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues, 
below,  played  on  various  Continental 
organs— with  far  better  effect.) 

The  chorale  preludes  are  of  little 
meaning  until  one  knows  and  recog- 
nizes the  hymn  tunes  themselves:  but 
even  so,  I  find  the  introductory  playing 
of  the  chorale  tunes  distracting  here. 
The  tunes  are  the  same,  but  the  spirit 
is  utterly  different— the  hymn  plaving  is 
too  suggestive  of  the  active,  on-the-feet 
aspect  of  church  worship  where  the 
chorale  preludes  themselves  are,  prop- 
erly, more  contemplative— for  listening. 

Bach:  The  Eight  Little  Preludes  and 
Fugues.  (Played  on  eight  classic  Euro- 
pean organs.)  E.  Power  Biggs.  Colum- 
bia ML  5078. 

Here  Mr.  Biggs  plays  to  much  better 


effect.  His  original  idea  of  performances 
on  various  organs  is  here  given  a  new 
twist,  and  a  good  thing  it  is,  too.  Some- 
how in  his  European  series  Biggs  is  an 
emancipated  player,  ranking  with  the 
best.  Is  it  the  instruments  diemselves, 
and  the  inspiration  arid  excitement,  that 
so  obviously  affect  him  in  these  hal- 
lowed spots? 

The  record  gives  us  a  superb  per- 
spective on  the  unity-with-\  ariety  that 
constitutes  a  great  artistic  style:  we  hear 
it  in  the  music  itself,  in  the  registra- 
tions and.  most  interestingly,  in  the 
subtly  different  sound  of  these  eight 
organs,  all  so  clearly  built  within  one 
inspired  frame  of  reference  but  each 
with  its  own  shades  of  difference  within 
the  tradition. 

I  am  sure  that  this  clear  give-and- 
take  correspondence  between  the  outer 
craftsmanship  of  the  instrument  builder 
and  the  inner  craft  of  the  musical  mind 
is  absolutely  essential  -to  any  great  artis- 
tic movement— and  should  of  course  be 
joined  to  that  third  vital  lorce.  the 
knowing,  receptive  audience.  Do  we 
have  this  today?  In  the  popular  arts, 
from  business  architecture  and  auto- 
designing  right  through  to  modern  jazz 
—yes. 

Draw  your  own  conclusions. 

South  German  Baroque  Organ  Music. 
(Froberger,  Pachelbel  and  others.)  Wal- 
ter Kraft.  Vox  DL  223  (3)  Lim.  Ed. 

A  well  organized  collection  that  nicely 
supplements  those  from  North  Ger- 
many, played  on  two  famous  old  organs 
in  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Ottobeu- 
ren,  in  excellent  if  fairly  distant  hi-fi 
recording.  Two  discs  are  devoted  respec- 
tively to  Froberger  and  Pachelbel,  the 
third  to  a  group  of  less  well  known 
names. 

The  music  of  Froberger  and  Pachel- 
bel will  strike  most  listeners  as  less 
varied,  more  learned  and  serious,  less 
su^eptible  to  brilliant  effects  in  the 
playing  than  that  of  the  Northerners 
Sweelinck  and  Buxtehude.  The  bril- 
liance is  there— but  it  is  of  an  earlier 
tvpe,  closer  to  the  music  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  for  our  ears.  It  will 
take  longer  to  become  familiar,  and 
will  seem  more  monotonous  at  the  be- 
ginning: but  in  the  end.  for  the  listener 
who  enjoys  learning,  it  will  offer  as 
much  as  the  flashier  music  of  .the  North- 
ern school. 

German  Baroque  Music:  Georg  Bohm. 

Hans  Heintze,  Bohm  Organ,  Liineburg. 
Archive  (Decca)  ARC  3037  (APM 
14043) . 

Here  is  a  Northerner,  unfamiliar  to  us 
as  yet  but  a  big  name  in  his  day.  who 
was  an  important  influence  on  Bach. 


His  music,  in  seven  examples  playei  i 
here,  is  straightforward  and  brilliani 
sounding  as  "modern"  as  anything  b 
Bach  himself,  tending  toward  the  typi 
cally  good-humored  and  showy  craft; 
manship  of  the  Northern  school.  Th 
organ  is  that  of  Bohm  himself,  buif 
long  before  his  time  and  now  restoret 
according  to  his  own  ideas,  as  of  tin 
early  1700s.  There  is  "authenticity"  fo 
you. 

Buxtehude:  Complete  Organ  Works 
Vols.  1  and  2.  Alf  Linder,  Westminste 
WN  18117,  WN  18149. 

Complementing  the  Complete  Bach  b 
Weinrich,  Westminster  launches  a  Com 
plete  Buxtehude.  the  jolly,  folksy,  bril 
liant  Northerner  who  ranks  next  to 
Bach  (but  is  so  unlike  him)  among  th 
German  organ  composers. 

The     organ     here,     in  Skanningc 
Sweden,  is  the  same  as  that  used  b 
Weinrich  for  the  Bach  series.  Oddly,  i 
was  Weinrkh  who  introduced  recon 
collectors  in  America  to  Buxtehude.  wit! I 
his  once-priceless  Musicraft  album,  ni 
leased  before   the   war.   Some   ol  th 
worts  of  loud  memory  as  played  by  hie  T 
in  that  album  are  found  here  as  wel'f 
Weinrich's  Buxtehude  was  last,  brittle1! 
vigorous,  and  full  of  implied  humor:  iijl 
comparison  I  find  Linder's  plavings  ver  j 
musical  but  rather  solemn.  The  temp 
are  slow  where  I  am  sure  thev  could  g»  | 
faster,  for  a  greater  lilt  — it  is  impliei  1 
in  the  music,  clearly  enough. 

It   would    have    been    interesting  i  . 
Weinrich  had  done  the  Buxtehude  serie 
and  Linder  the  Bach.  Their  respect™ 
temperaments  would  seem  to  match  tht 
music  better  that  way. 

Virgil  Fox  Plays  Bach.  (Organ  of  River 
side  Church,  New  York.)  RCA  Victor 
LM  1963. 

A  very  popular  organist  here  plays  pop  [ 
ular  Bacli  on  a  gorgeous  old-fashionet  J 
organ,  strictly  non-Baroque,  and  many! 
listener  will  lo\e  it.  swell  pedals  am  t 
all.    Not  lor  me  nor  for  many  other  j 
who  have  found   out   what   Bach  cai 
sound  like  on  his  own  type  of  instru  , 
ment.    But   it   must   be   admitted,  au 
thenticitv    aside,    that    the    Fox    Bad  I 
is  never  muddy,  is  well  recorded,  ant  X 
goes  straight  to  its  point— whatever  tha  t 
may  be.  A  few  numbers,  notably  tht 
chorale  prelude  "Praise  the  Lord."  con* 
through  well  from  anybody's  point  o  J 
v  iew. 

But  Mr.  Fox's  style  sense  is  completely  t 
uninhibited.  "Come  Sweet  Death"  fai  1 
out-Stokowskys  Stoky  himself.  It  sigh 
and  groans  and  pants  and  heaves,  ab\* 
mallv  slowly,  with  all  the  resources  ol 
the  worst  theater  style.  Monstrous,  bui 
it'll  sell. 


It's  actually  easy  to  save  —  Avhen  you  buy  Series 
E  Savings  Bonds  through  the  Payroll  Savings 
Plan.  Once  you've  signed  up  at  your  pay  office, 
your  saving  is  done  for  you.  The  Bonds  you  re- 
ceive pay  good  interest— 3%  a  year,  compounded 
half-yearly  when  held  to  maturity.  And  the  longer 
you  hold  them,  the  better  your  return.  Even  after 
maturity,  they  go  on  earning  10  years  more.  So 
hold  on  to  your  Bonds!  Join  Payroll  Savings  to- 
day—or buy  Bonds  where  you  bank. 

as  America  -  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 


s  not  pay  for  this  advertisement.  It  is  donated  by  this  publication  in  cooperation  with  tho 
Advertising  Council  and  the  Magazine  Publishers  of  America. 


Tick-tack.. .  uck-tock. . .  the  whiskey  that  didrit  watch  the  clock...  seven  long  yean 


VIENNESE  PENDUtETTE.  Heart, 
pushed  down  rod, re-ascends  in 
24  hours.  Unique  in  America, 
as  is  Old  Charter,  better  by  the 
drink  because  it's  aged  longer 
by  the  clock. 


old  charter  goes  into  the  cask  a  superior  whiskey.  Seven  slow  years' 
aging  mellow  it  to  rare  magnificence.  These  two  simple,  but  vital,  factors 
are  behind  the  superb  flavor  that  is  Old  Charter's,  alone.  Long  a  bourbon 
drinker's  premier  whiskey,  Old  Charter's  superb  quality  and  rare  smooth 
flavor  have  actually  won  over  many  Scotch,  Canadian  and  Bonded 
whiskey  drinkers.  It  has  become  one  of  the  leading  quality 
whiskies  in  America.  Try  it  yourself.  You'll  see  ivliy. 


OLD  CHARTER 

^  Kentucky's  Finest  Bourbon 

STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY  •  7  YEARS  OLD  •  86  PROOF 
OLD  CHARTER  DISTILLERY  COMPANY  •  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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It's  Fun  to  Phone 


there  were  two  people 
who  were  sail  and  lonely  and  w  ishing  they  could  hear 
a  cheery  word.   And  then  a  wonderful  device 
that  could  send  voices  over  wires  brought 

them  together;  like  a  fairy  wand,  and  they 
lived  happily  ever  after. 

And  the  idea  grew  and  grew  and  now  there 
arc  millions  of  people  every  day— and  of 
every  age— who  find  happiness  and  good  times 
through  the  telephone's  help 
in  bringing  lives  and  hearts  together. 


Bell  Telephone  System 


DOLLY  PHONE 


The  cuddly  rag  doll  in  the  little  girl's  arms  is  Dolly  Phone, 

designed  by  Bil  Baird  of  the  famous  Baird  Marionettes. 
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TIME  IS  FAST  RUNNING  OUT* 


...if  you  wish  to  obtain  -WITHOUT  CHARGE  -  this  "big"  $25  dictionary  for 
home  or  office.  You  can  get  \t,jree,  by  joining  the  Book  of- the -Month  Oub 
agreeing  to  buy  only  six  books  during  the  next  twelve  months,  from  at 
lOO  Club  selections  and  alternates  which  will  be  made  available 


PLEASE  READ    CAREFULLY   IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED: 

Earlv  in  1956  this  Thirtieth  Anniversary  Offer 
was  made  to  new  members  of  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club.  A  large  edition,  estimated  to  be 
enough  for  the  full  Anniversary  year,  was 
almost  entirely  exhausted  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  Another  edition  is  now  being 
manufactured  for  use  during  the  balance  of  the 
Anniversary  year,  but  there  can  be  no  addi- 


MORE  THAN  TWICE 
THIS  SIZE 


tional  copies  printed  for  this  purpose  during 
1956.  The  reason  is  simply  that  it  takes  too 
long  to  obtain  the  paper  and  to  print  and  bind 
a  large  edition  of  such  a  huge  book.  Conse- 
quently, if  you  are  interested,  immediate  action 
is  advisable.  If  the  edition  now  coming  from 
the  presses  is  used  up  before  your  order  is 
received,  you  will  be  notified  and  may,  of 
course,  cancel  your  subscription  if  you  please. 


ALSO  GIVEN:  This  needed  metal  bookrest 


2544  Pages  •  Latest  Edition 
RETAIL  PRICE  $25°° 


CONDITIONS  OF  THIS  OFFER 


YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  SIX  BOOKS  within  twelve  months — from 
among  the  many  Club  choices  available;  and  you  pay,  on  the 
average,  20%  less  for  them  than  you  would  otherwise. 

EACH  MONTH  YOU  RECEIVE  a  careful  advance  description  of 
the  coming  Book-of-the-Month.  If  you  think  it  is  a  book  you 
would  not  enjoy,  you  send  back  a  form  (always  provided)  speci- 
fying some  other  book.  Or  you  may  say:  "Send  me  nothing." 

YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  THE  DICTIONARY  AT  ONCE  with  the  first 
book  you  order.  (See  list  in  the  coupon.) 

AFTER  BUYING  SIX  BOOKS — and  as  long  as  you  remain  a 
member — with  every  second  book  you  buy  you  will  receive 
a  Book-Dividend — a  beautiful  or  useful  library  volume.  (Their 
average  retail  price  has  been  around  $6  each.)  The  Diction- 
ary is,  in  effect,  an  "advanced"  Book-Dividend,  earned  by  the 
ourchase  of  the  six  books  you  agree  to  buy  later. 

rOU  MAY  CANCEL  YOUR  MEMBERSHIP  any  time  after  buying 
six  books.  Membership  in  the  Club  is  for  no  fixed  period,  con- 
tinuing until  notice  of  cancellation  is  received  from  the  member. 


BEGIN  YOUR  MEMBERSHIP  WITH  ANY  OF  THESE  GOOD  BOOKS 


n  A 

1— I  IN 

Britain 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH-SPEAK 
C    PEOPLES.    Vol.    1:    The    Birth  of 

by  Winston  S.  Churchill 
Price  (to  members  only)  SZ.50 


□ 


THE  LAST  HURRAH 

Price  (to  : 


by  Edwin  O'Connor 
embers  onlv)  $3.95 

□ IMPERIAL  WOMAN  by  Pearl  S.  Back 

Price  (to  members  onlv)  Si. 25 
I — I  A  NIGHT  TO  REMEMBER 
• — I  by  Walter  Lord  S3.50 


□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 


AN  DERSON  VI  LLE  by  MacKinlay  Kantor 

Price  (to  members  onlyf  Si. 25 


INSIDE  AFRICA 

Price  (to  i 


by  John  Gunther 
mbers  ontvi  Si. 25 


THE   DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS 


STILLNESS    AT  APPOMATTOX 

by  Bruce  Carton 
Price  (to  members  only)  S3. 95 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  A39 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club*  and  send,  free,  The 
Oxford  Universal  Dictionary  with  the  purchase  of  my  first  selection,  indicated 
above.  I  am  also  to  receive  separately,  without  charge,  the  bookrest  illustrated 
above.  I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  five  additional  monthly  Selections-or  Alternates 
-during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member.  I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership  any 
time  after  buying  six  Club  choices.  After  my  sixth  purchase,  if  I  continue,  I  am  to 
receive  a  Book-Dividend*  with  every  second  Selection-or  Alternate-I  buy.  (A 
small  charge  is  added  for  each  book  bought  to  cover  postage  and  mailing  expenses.) 


Mrs.  > 
THiss  J 
Address . 


PLEASE  NOTE:  A  Double  Selection — or  a  set  of  books  offered  to  mem- 
bers at  a  sperlaJ  combined  price — Is  counted  as  a  single  book  In  reckon- 
ing Book-Dividend  credit,  and  In  fulfilling  the  membership  obligation. 


(Please  Print  Plainly) 


z~  -.  .  Postal  Zone  No.  £-<-._ 

City   (if  any)   State  

Book  prices  are  slightly  higher  In  Canada,  but  the  Club  ships  to  Canadian  members, 
without  any  extra  charge  for  duty,   through   Book-of-thc-Montb  Club  (Canada),  Ltd. 


•Trademark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pal.  Off.  and  in  Canada 
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man  s 

best 

friend" 


Hennessy 
Cognac  Brandy, 

like  our  gallant 
St.  Bernard,  is  a 
good  companion 
wherever  you  are  — 
one  of  the  heartiest, 
most  hospitable  spirits 
known  to  man. 
Always  have  a  little 
Hennessy  Cognac 
Brandy  handy 
in  your  home. 


LETTERS 


Working  Mothers 

To  the  Editors: 

Fifteen  cheers  for  David  Yellin  and 
his  "I'm  Married  to  a  Working  Mother" 
[July].  How  refreshing  to  find  at  least 
one  man  who  has  the  intelligence  to 
analyze  facts  without  prejudice  and  with 
emotional  maturity  and  the  courage  to 
express  his  views  without  reservation. 

But  the  chances  are  he'll  take  a  beat- 
ing himself  now  from  the  women  who 
prefer  to  bask  in  the  limelight  of  their 
husbands'  glory  rather  than  to  accept 
the  responsibilities  which  are  a  part  of 


genuine  freedom. 


Letha  O.  Lile 
Columbia,  Mo. 


Mr.  Yellin  has  the  story  backwards. 
It  is  we,  the  non-working  wives  without 
children  or  with  only  one  or  two,  that 
take  the  beating  nowadays.  We  are 
known  as  "lazy  parasites,"  "rocks  around 
our  husbands'  necks,"  etc. 

Let  there  be  more  career  girls  and 
more  power  to  them  for  their  determi- 
nation and  strength,  but  let  the  old- 
fashioned  hausfrau  who  is  strictly  a 
homebody  have  her  old  respected  place 
too.  Mrs.  Max  Arnot 

Croswell,  Mich. 

I  am  really  sold  on  Mr.  Yellin's  ar- 
ticle. I've  got  to  have  a  working  wife. 

After  discussing  it  with  my  present 
wile,  however,  I  find  a  slight  drawback. 
That  "associate  housekeeper-nursemaid" 
who  is  well  trained,  well  paid,  devoted, 
and  loving.  Would  Mr.  Yellin  be  kind 
enough  to  suggest  the  type  of  employ- 
ment agency  which  handles  such  help? 

The  idea  is  much  too  good  to  fail  on 
such  a  triHe.  though,  so  we  are  plan- 
ning to  solve  it  in  a  novel  way.  The 
only  woman  I  know,  or  expect  to  find, 
who  could  successfully  wrestle  with  the 
problems  Mrs.  Yellin  is  spared  ...  is 
my  present  Mrs.  I  intend  to  divorce  her 
and  offer  her  the  job.  after  which  I 
intend  to  marry  a  magazine  editor.  She 
had  better  be  a  good  one,  though,  so 
as  to  earn  enough  to  pay  what  the 
future  maid-of-all-work  thinks  she  is 
worth  for  these  duties. 

Charles  L.  Dohme 
Baltimore.  Md. 

Frances  McFadden's  article,  "I  Can't 
Afford  My  Wife's  Job"  in  the  September 
1952  issue  is  not  a  "dissident  opinion 


on  the  viability  of  the  two-income  fan 
ily"  vis-a-vis  Mr.  Yellin's  (set  Person; 
&  Otherwise,  July  1956) . 

The  wife  in  Miss  McFadden's  artic 
made  SI 00  a  week  which  cost  her  hu 
band,  he  said,  roughly  S500  a  year.  Mr 
Yellin,  as  an  associate  editor  of  tl 
Reader's  .Digest,  should  certainly  ear 
twice  that.  This  is  not  a  question  < 
kind,  only  of  degree. 

Jeanne  Schonbef 
New  York,  N. 

.  .  .  Working  wives  are  the  cause  f 
high  prices.  I  think  our  whole  econom 
structure  is  founded  on  the  assumpti< 
that  two  persons  in  a  family  are  stuc 
ously  at  work  and  that  therefore  tl 
family  is  in  a  position  to  pay  more.  .  . 

Anyhow,  Mr.  Yellin  made  it  all  see 
so  cute  .  .  .  that  even  such  a  man i lest 
lion  of  good  humor  as  he  has  displayt 
is  further  proof,  I  believe,  that  wiv 
shouldn't  work:  it  gives  a  man  mo 
leisure  to  write  things  like  'Tin  M; 
ried  to  a  Working  Mother." 

George  H.  Fri.ii/ 
San  Bernardino.  C; 


What's  American 

To  the  Editors: 

Mi.  Kouwenhoven's  percepthc  a| 
cle  ["What's  American  About  America 
f uly]  is  the  first  article  I've  seen  til 
follows  a  line  a  group  of  us  with  SCA 
in  Tokyo  were  trying  to  pursue  dura 
the  occupation  ol  Japan:  why  could 
America  be  explained  to  the  to 
eigner?  .  .  . 

Where  I  think  we  went  a  step  beydji 
Mr.  Kouwenhoven,  however,  was  in  oi 
final  choice  ol  a  word  to  say  what  Aint 
ica  represented.  He  called  it  prow 
We  decided  it  was  growth:  and  th 
America  was  the  only  country  whe 
neither  traditional  values  nor  man| 
posed  doctrines  .  .  .  inhibited  the  vit 
and  necessary  operi-endedness  ol  a  li 
ing  organism.  This  was  some  comfo 
since  it  seemed  reasonably  sure  that 
the  long  run— however  long— the  d 
mands  of  nature,  as  reflected  in  ma 
spirit,  would  inevitably  triumph.  . 

Laurence  Crh  chi 
Dearborn.  Mic 


I  find  the  article  by  Mr.  Kouwenh 
ven  more  disturbing  than  any  other 
can  recall  reading  in  Harper's.  .  .  . 

His  basic  premise,   that  America 
tvpified  by  movement  from  a  fixed  bas 
is  true:   but   it  is  equally  true  ol  ;i 
mankind  and  always  has  been.  If 


HENNESSY 

THE  WORLD'S  PREFERRED 

COGNAC  BRANDY 

84-  Proof 
Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York 


WALTER  J.  BLACK,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CLASSICS  CLUB,  INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT  FREE 


TH^  ILIAD  OF  HOMSP. 

AND 

TH*  ODYSSCY  OF  HOMSP. 


Two  Beautifully  Bound  Volumes.  In  the  Famous 
Translation  for  Modern  Readers  by  Samuel  Butler 

all  the  magic  of  "the  glory  that  was  Greece" 
these  two  books  cast  over  you  the  most  irre- 
sistible spell!  Alexander  the  Great  treasured  The 
Iliad  so  deeply  that  he  carried  it  into  battle  with 
him  in  a  jeweled  casket.  And  The  Odyssey  is  so 
teeming  with  unforgettable  action  and  adventure 
that  the  very  names  of  its  fascinating  characters 
are  ingrained  in  our  culture  today! 

Here,  in  these  books,  is  the  Greece  of  the  gods 
—  the  whole  gorgeous  panorama  of  mighty 
deeds,  of  alluring  women  and  warrior  heroes,  of 
tales  that  have  thrilled  millions  of  readers. 

No  wonder  these  two  immortal  books  of 
Homer,  "the  blind  bard,"  have  thundered  down 
through  thirty  centuries,  as  fresh  as  though  they 
had  been  written  only  yesterday!  And  now  —  as 
a  gift  from  the  Classics  Club,  for  your  library  of 
volumes  you  will  cherish  forever  —  you  may  have 
them  both  FREE! 


C^hy  The  Classics  Club  Offers  These  Two  Books  Free 


VILL  you  add  these  two  lovely  vol- 
umes to  your  library — as  a  member- 
ip  gift  from  The  Classics  Club?  You  are 
vited  to  join  today  .  .  .  and  to  receive 
approval  beautiful  editions  of  the 
arid  s  greatest  masterpieces. 

These  books,  selected  unanimously  by  distin- 
ished  literary  authorities,  were  chosen  because 
y  offer  the  greatest  enjoyment  and  value  to 
"pressed  for  time"  men  and  women  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will 
■  er  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can  rival 
most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have  you  ever 
dered  how  the  truly  great  books  have  become 
issics"?  First,  because  they  are  so  readable, 
ey  would  not  have  lived  unless  they  were 
d  :  they  would  not  have  been  read  unless  they 
re  interesting.  To  be  interesting  they  had  to 
easy  to  understand.  And  those  are  the  very 
ilities  which  characterize  these  selections ; 
'■lability ,  interest,  simplicity. 

Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

he  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all  other 
ik  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  members  the 


world's  classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its  members 
are  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific  number  of 
books.  3.  Its  volumes  are  luxurious  De  Luxe 
Editions — bound  in  the  fine  buckram  ordinarily 
used  for  $5  and  $10  bindings.  They  have  tinted 
page  tops,  are  richly  stamped  in  genuine  gold, 
which  will  retain  its  original  lustre — books  you 
and  your  children  will  read  and  cherish  for 
many  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership. 
With  your  first  book  will  be  sent  an  advance  no- 
tice about  future  selections.  You  may  reject  any 
book  you  do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take  any 
specific  number  of  books — only  the  ones  you 
want.  No  money  in  advance,  no  membership 
fees.    You  may  cancel  membership  any  time. 

We  suggest  that  you  mail  this  Invitation  Form 
to  us  at  once.  Paper,  printing,  binding  costs  are 
rising,  and  this  low  price — as  well  as  your  two 
beautifully  bound  free  copies  of  THE  ILIAD  and 
THE  ODYSSEY  of  HOMER— cannot  be  assured 
unless  you  respond  promptly.  THE  CLASSICS 
CLUB,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York. 


Walter  J.  Black.  President  FW 
THE  CLASSICS  CLUB 
Roslyn,  L.  I..  New  York 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member  and  send 
me,  FREE,  the  beautiful  two  volume  DcLuxc 
Classics  Club  Edition  of  Till'.  ILIAD  and  THE 
ODYSSEY  of  HOMER,  together  with  the  cur- 
rent selection. 

I  am  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific  number 
of  books  and  I  am  to  receive  an  advance  descrip- 
tion of  future  selections.  Also  I  may  reject  any 
volume  before  or  after  I  receive  it,  and  I  may 
cancel  my  membership  whenever  I  wish. 

For  each  volume  1  decide  to  keep  I  will  send  you 
$2.8°,  plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges.  (.Booths 
ihipped  in  U.  S.  A.  only.) 


Mr.  1 
Mrs.  \ 
Miss  S 


Please  print  plainly 


Address  

Zone  No. 

City  (it any).  . 


.State. 


LETTERS 


Now  discriminating  people  can  shop  at 
Gump's  without  traveling  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Richard  Gump,  author  of  the  best 
seller,  "Good  Taste  Costs  No  More,"  has 
selected  and  catalogued  gifts  in  good 
taste  from  his  world  famous  store.  This 
handsomely  prepared  booklet  illustrates 
and  offers  almost  100  unusual  gifts  from 
every  part  of  the  world  which  you  can 
order  direct  from  him  by  mail.  Send  25 
cents  for  your  copy  today. 


*  

Mr.  Richard  Gump 
254  Post  Street 

San  Francisco  8,  Calif. 

Please  send  your  booklet  of  gifts. 

Name 

Street  and  Numher 

T.itv 

7nne  State 

25  cents  in  coin  enclosed 

A  truly 
different 
vacation 
land 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 


Magic  Islands  of  vivid  contrasts! 
Thrill  to  calypso  rhythms,  golden 
beaches,  Moslem  mosques,  Hindu 
temples.  Enjoy  wide  choice  of  ho- 
tels and  guest  houses  .  .  .  conven- 
ient air  or  sea  transportation  .  .  . 
devaluated  local  currency. 
Folders,  information  from  Travel  Agents  or 

Trinidad  &  Tobago 
Tourist  Board 

Dept.  22,  122  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
Also  offices  in  Montreal,  London  and 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  B.W.I. 


said  America  is  typified  by  excessive 
movement  in  relation  to  its  stable  qual- 
ities, that  might  also  be  true.  .  .  .  One 
ol  the  less  happy  consequences  of  this 
is  that  what  is  American  about  America 
is  an  overdegree  of  mindlessness  and  an 
excess  of  movement.  We  are  in  part  a 
nation  of  gum-chewers  as  a  result.  .  .  . 

As  every  educated  person  should 
know,  man  is  unique  in  his  ability  to 
think  and  reason,  and  it  is  this  quality 
which  has  enabled  him  to  build  order 
out  of  chaos  and  stability  out  of  flux. 
"All  is  flux."  Heraclitus  Avas  telling  his 
fellow  Greeks  about  2.500  years  ago, 
until  Sophocles.  Plato,  and  Aristotle 
pointed  out  to  man  forevermore  that 
the  fixed  values  in  lite  gained  through 
reason,  perhaps  with  God's  help,  are 
those  which  make  man  man.  .  .  .  The 
Constitution  was  evolved  through  the 
close  acquaintance  of  men  like  Jefferson 
and  Franklin  with  European  philoso- 
phers, who  in  turn  were  handing  down 
some  of  those  eternal  values  discovered 
by  the  Greeks.  .  .  .  What  is  ultimately 
best  about  what  is  American  will  be 
what  is  harnessed  lor  the  use  of  the 
mind  and  the  spirit,  rather  than  the 
scurrying,  multilegged.  gum-chewing  as- 
pects ot  American  life.  .  .  . 

Herbert  Grossberg 
Chicago.  111. 

Furnas  and  Uncle  Tom 

To  the  Editors: 

The  review  in  your  July  issue  is  only 
one  of  several  taking  strong  exception 
to  the  positions  as  to  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  and  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  taken  in 
my  Goodbye  to  Uncle  Tom.  .  .  .  Your 
reviewer  goes  too  far,  saying,  for  one 
thing,  that  "[Furnas]  manhandles  quo- 
tations from  [Mrs.  Stowe's]  work."  This, 
il  true,  would  reflect  seriously  on  my 
integrity  and  reputation  as  a  writer,  it 
is  not  true,  however.  Such  quotations 
are  either  verbatim  or  with  any  exci- 
sions necessary  for  brevity  without  dis- 
tortion .  .  .  marked  with  suspension 
points.  .  .  . 

I  also  object  to  the  uncalled-for  state- 
ment that  "the  only  reason  lor  [Furnas] 
being  better  informed  than  Mrs.  Stowe 
is  that  between  them  stands  an  army  of 
scholars  and  researchers  whose  work  he 
can  borrow  from."  My  debt  to  previous 
researchers  is  amply  acknowledged  in 
the  book,  and  is  a  great  one.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  Furnas  took  the  trouble 
to  see  for  himself  more  of  several 
strata  of  Negroes  than  Mrs.  Stowe  ever 
did.  .  .  . 

The  implication  that  Mrs.  Stowe  was 
doing  as  well  as  anybody  could  with 
data  on  slavery  then  extant  is  .  .  .  un- 
justified. It  ignores  the  reason  why  I 
included  in   Goodbye  to   Uncle  Tom 


(p.  32-8)  an  account  of  Fanny  Kemble 
and  her  great  Journal  of  a  Residence  on\ 
a  Georgian  Plantation.  The  text  makes] 
it  clear  that  the  Kemble  book  wasj 
dratted  as  letters,  though  not  published] 
as  a  book  until  1863,  eleven  years  be- 
fore Mrs.  Stowe  began  Uncle  Tom'd 
Cabin;  and  that  it  nevertheless  avoids 
practically  all  the  errors  (summari/edl 
on  page  37)  of  emphasis  and  judgment! 
that  are  so  glaring  in  Uncle  Tom.  These! 
pages  account  for  this  contrast  by  thtl 
fact  that  Fanny  Kemble  was  writing 
from  proper  first-hand  opportunity  td 
observe  an  important  segment  ol  slavl 
ery,  as  Mrs.  StoAve  was  not;  and  by  hel 
great  superiority  to  Mrs.  Stowe  in  cull 
tivation.  intelligence,  emotional  potent 
tial,  and  writing  skill.  .  .  . 

These  are  only  two  examples  ol  wha'l 
strikes  me  as  not  onlv  exceptionable 
but  unnecessarily  abusive  matter  in  tha 
review.  Nobody  reading  it  would  dreart 
that  Goodbye  to  Uncle  To>n  takes  car 
to  mention  Mrs.  Stowe's  good  poind 
where  she  showed  them:  to  credit  t  »f/» 
Tom's  Cabin  with  accuracy  where  shl 
achieved  it:  and  to  allow  amply  lor  dij 
agreement  as  to  the  degree  to  whicl 
Uncle  To?n's  Cabin  affected  our  att|| 
tudes  from  1851  down  to  now. 

J.  C.  Furn> 
Lebanon.  X. 

Since  the  editors  have  asked  me  to 
as  brief  as  possible  in  replying  to  M 
Furnas.   I   shall  confine  myself  to  tl 
first  of  his  points,  the  handling  ol  qu< 
tations.  My  objection  to  his  procedmj 
in  this  matter  does  not  arise  from  anl 
doubt  that  he  has  copied  the  word 
correctly;  rather  it  arises  from  my  coil 
viction  that  he  has  in  some  instance] 
imperfectly  understood  the  words  he  h:l 
c  opied. 

Though  there  are  several  passages 
should  like  to  discus  in  this  connectiov 
1  give  only  one.  It  is  necessarily  of  son] 
length  and  must  be  read  attentively: 

"Mrs.  Stowe  was  at  least  sure  thai 
whatever  their  innate  dimness,  Negro 
had  souls,  a  point  disputed  in  the  SoutJ 
usually  by  innuendo.  Here  she  was  tij 
eternal  missionary,  arrogating  to  the  ol 
jects  of  her  benevolence  spiritual  prnj 
leges  at  the  same  lime  that  she  condj 
scended  to  them.  In  her  view  til 
damage  to  Negro  souls  consequent  <] 
slavery's  denying  them  the  opportunij 
to  hear  and  accept  the  Gospel  was  til 
worst  of  the  whole  system.  She  thougf 
of  the  plight  ot  the  slave  as  a  sort 
spiritual  malnutrition.  Cassie  tells  Tol 
in  his  agony,  '.  .  .  it  can't  be  that  tJ 
Lord  will  lay  sin  to  our  account.  H 
won't  charge  it  to  us  when  we're  forc<J 
to  it;  he'll  charge  it  to  them  that  droj 
us  to  it.'  'Yes,'  says  Tom,  'but  that  wm 
prevent  us  from  growing  wicked.  Ifj 
set  to  be  as  hardhearted  as  that  ;i 


You  have  heard  Tchaikovsky's  Pathetique 

countless  times... 


LET  THE  CONDUCTOR,  LEONARD  BERNSTEIN, 
SHOW  YOU  INTERESTING  AND  IMPORTANT  FACETS 
OF  IT  YOU  HAVE  PROBABLY  NEVER  NOTICED 


MAY  WE  SEND  YOU  THIS  DOUBLE-DISC  RECORDING 

AS  A  DEMONSTRATION  OF        (uSW  lA^pYCCiatiOl  I  JicCOnh  FOR  ONLY^  — 


THE  COMPLETE  PERFORMANCE  t  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth 
Symphony,  conducted  by  Mr.  Bernstein  with  The 
Stadium  Concerts  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  presented 
on  both  sides  of  a  12-inch  long-playing  record  .  .  . 


AND  AN  ABSORBING  ANALYSIS  of  the  work 
by  Mr.  Bernstein  replete  with  musical  illustrations  to 
enhance  your  enjoyment  and  understanding  of  the 
symphony,  is  presented  on  a  separate  10-inch  record 


"You  will  enjoy  music  far  more... if  you  know  what  to  listen  for" 


THE  SENSIBLE  IDEA  of  MUSIC- APPRECIA- 
TION Records  is  to  help  music-lovers 
•enhance  both  their  understanding  and  en- 
jjoyment  of  music  Each  month  an  outstand- 
ing symphony,  concerto  or  other  orchestral 
•work  is  performed  and  analyzed  on  two 
Jlong-playing  records.  One  is  a  12-inch  disc, 
;on  which  the  work  is  performed  without  in- 
[terruption  by  a  leading  orchestra  and  con- 
ductor and,  where  required,  by  a  solo  artist. 
This  is  accompanied  —  if  the  subscriber 
wishes  it  —  by  "musically  illustrated  pro- 
jgram  notes,"  that  is,  a  10-inch  record  of 
'.commentary  with  musical  examples.  These 
lire  played  by  the  full  orchestra,  and  point 
Up  the  themes  and  other  important  aspects 
bt  the  work  one  should  be  aware  of  to 
J,'et  full  enjoyment. 

^  one-month   trial  subscription  i> 
Rested.  The  regular  price  of  these  double- 


disc  recordings  isS3.S>0  (plus  a  small  mailing 
charge).  After  hearing  the  "Pathetique," 
should  you  want  to  receive  other  great 
works  of  music  performed  3nd  analyzed 
in  this  way  you  can  allow  this  one-month 
trial  to  continue  for  as  short  or  as  long  a 
time  as  you  please.  Or  you  can  cancel  im- 


mediately. If  you  continue  the  subscription, 
you  will  not  be  obligated  to  take  any  spe- 
cific number  of  records.  A  different  work 
is  announced  in  advance  each  month  and 
as  a  subscriber  you  may  accept  only  those 
you  are  sure  you  want  for  your  permanent 
record  librarv. 


PLEASE  RETURN  ONLY  IF  YOU  HAVE  A  33';  R.P.M.  RECORD  PLAYER 


MUSIC-APPRECIATION   RECORDS  Ra-9 

c  o  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc. 

345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  once  the  12-inch  33 R.P.M. 
Demonstration  Record  of  Tchaikotsky's  "Pa- 
thetique" Symphony  together  with  its  10-inch 
Musical  Program  Notes  Record,  billing  me  $1.00. 
and  enroll  me  in  a  one-month  Trial  Subscription 
to  Mcsic-A?preciation  Records,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  canceling  at  any  time.  I  understand  that, 
as  a  subscriber.  I  am  not  obligated  to  buy  any 
specified  number  of  records,  but  may  take  only 
those  I  want.  Also.  I  may  cancel  my  subscrip- 
tion after  hearing  the  Demonstration  Recording, 
or  any  time  thereafter  at  my  pleasure. 


Miss  ) 
ADDRESS. 


(Pleaje  Print  Plainly) 


STATE. 


Record  prices  are  the  name  in  Canada,  and  the  dab  ships  t-> 
Canadian   members,   without   any   charge  for  dut>.  through 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  (Canada) ,  Ltd.  g3 


Linguaphone  of 
Utmost  Value 
In  Travels 

"1  obtained  the 
I.  i  n  it  u  u  p  hone 
Spanish  Con- 
versational 
Course  and  have 
found  it  of  ut- 
most value  in 
our  travels." 

—Gilbert  L. 

Maepherson 


HI'MlJJd!U51 


for  LANGUAGES 


SPANISH  1\:zzt 

FRENCH  •  GERMAN 
JAPANESE*  RUSSIAN 
MODERN  GREEK 
ICELANDIC 

—34  languages  available  for 

FREE  TRIAL  AT  HOME 

W  i  t  h  LINGUAPHONE  —  The 
World's  Standard  Conversational 
Method  -Vim  Start  to  SI'EAK  an- 
other language  TOMOItliOW  —  or 
IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING! 
Only  Linguaphone  brings  the 
w  0  r  1  d  '  s  best  native  language 
teachers  Into  your  home  on  Mod- 
ern, life-like  Recordings.  You 
listen  and  LEAltX  another  lan- 
guage in  the  same  easy,  natural 
way  you  learned  English  long  be- 
fore you  went  to  school. 

No  Textbook  Can  Teach  You  to  Speak 

AT  HOME  you  hear  S  to  12  outstanding  native  author- 
ities, both  men  and  women,  speak  about  everyday 
matters  with  an  up-to-date  vocabulary.  It's  like  liv- 
mg  in  another  land.  You  listen — you  understand — 
YOI'  Sl'KAK  correctly,  easily,  naturally  You  read  and 
uriie.  You  can  learn  in  20  minutes  a  day. 

That's  why  Linguaphone  is  used  'round  the  world  by 
schools,  universities,  governments  and  business  firms. 
More  than  a  million  home-study  students  of  all  ages 
have  learned  another  language  this  ideal  way. 

Send  today  for  Free  booklet  with  full  description  of 
the  conversational  method:  also  details  on  how  you 
mav  obtain  a  COMPLETE  Course-unit  in  the  language 
vou  choose  for  FREE  TRIAL.  Linguaphone  Institute, 
i  Rock  Tlaza,  X.  V.  20. 

LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE  CI  7-0830 

T-4096    Rock.    Plaza,    New    York    20,    N.  Y. 

Please  send  me:  □  FREE  Book  □  Information  on 
FREE  Trial.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

My  language  interest  is  

Name   

Address   

City  Zone. . .  .State  

The  World's  Standard  Conversational  Method  for 
Over  Half  a  Century 


MISSILE  SYSTEMS 


SCIENTISTS 


Typical  arras  of  interest  include: 

Neutron  and  reactor  physics; 
general  electronics  and 
radar;  applied  mathematics; 
systems  analysis  of  guidance  and 
controls;  integration  of  ballistic 
type  missiles  with  vertical 
guidance;  upper  atmosphere 
electromagnetic  properties; 
applied  mechanics; 
RF  propagation  in  microwaves; 
experimental  laboratory 
instrumentation. 

inquiries  are  invited. 


MISSILE   SYSTEMS  DIVISION 

research  and  engineering  stajj 

LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 
VAN  NUYS    •    PALO  ALTO    •  SUNNYVALE 
CALIFORNIA 


LETTERS 


Sambo,  and  as  wicked,  it  won't  make 
much  odds  to  me  how  I  come  so. 
It's  the  bein'  so— that  ar's  what  I'm 
dreadiriV 

"  Thai  noble  and  subtle  speech  should 
have  made  Lyman  Beecher  proud  of  his 
daughter.  She  never  created  a  sound 
Negro  character.  It  is  simply  untrue, 
though  an  eminent  historian  said  it, 
that  'Mrs.  Stowe  was  felicitous  in  her 
description  of  the  negro  character.'  But 
she  did  black  up  an  ideal,  simple  Chris- 
tian and  depict  him  undergoing  what 
Negroes  too  frequently  experienced  un- 
der slavery.  The  modern  American  Ne- 
gro who  resents  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
has  small  reason  to  resent  Tom  specifi- 
cally. He  was  dutiful  to  master  and 
forgiving  unto  seventy  times  seven,  not 
because  of  truckling  instincts  but  be- 
cause he  was  a  true  Christian.  Present- 
day  Negro  distaste  for  him  means  only 
current  lack  of  sympathy  with  Christian 
values.  Few  modern  Protestants  would 
write  a  problem  novel  offering  increased 
chance  of  Christian  salvation  as  a  prin- 
cipal reason  for  relieving  an  oppressed 
class.  Yet  that  is  just  what  Mrs.  Stowe 
did,  and  a  hundred  years  ago  it  made 
sense. 

"That  her  Christianity  is  the  best 
thing  about  Uncle  Tom  probably  re- 
flects the  fact  that  this  held  was  really 
familiar  to  her  .  .  .  the  woman  who 
wrote  that  reply  of  Tom's  had  the  root 
of  Christianity— the  slashing  doctrine 
that  excuses  are  impertinent;  that,  when 
the  roll  is  called  up  yonder,  it  is  just 
you  and  Cod  for  it." 

Now  there  are  two  difficulties  with 
the  use  to  which  the  quotation  from 
Mrs.  Stowe's  novel  is  put  in  this  pas- 
sage: first,  Uncle  Tom's  speech  does  not 
support  a  single  argument  that  Mr. 
Furnas  uses  it  to  support;  second,  the 
speech  makes  a  profound,  beautiful, 
and  still  decidedly  pertinent  point  that 
completely  escapes  Mr.  Furnas. 

What  is  under  debate  between  Cassie 
and  Uncle  Tom  in  die  passage  quoted  is 
the  nature  of  moral  responsibility  under 
slavery:  Is  a  man  responsible  for  things 
other  men  do  to  him?  Cassie  argues 
that  he  is  not;  moral  responsibility  be- 
gins only  when  man  is  free  to  exercise 
choice.  Uncle  Tom  grants  that  much., 
but  he  is  too  perceptive  to  regard  the 
argument  as  conclusive.  It  is  not  ce- 
lestial bookkeeping  that  bothers  him; 
it  is  his  own  moral  being.  Slavery,  he 
says  by  implication,  is  not  wrong  be- 
cause it  is  likely  to  confuse  the  Lord's 
accounts;  it  is  wrong  because  it  en- 
ables other  men,  for  whose  actions  he 
cannot  be  responsible,  to  degrade  his 
moral  being,  for  which  he  is  responsible, 
at  least  to  the  extent  that  he  has  to  live 
and  die  with  it. 

Mr.  Furnas'  heavy  irony  in  calling  this 


a  "noble  and  subtle  speech"  is  utterly 
misplaced.  It  is  a  noble  speech,  and  it 
has  certainly  proved  too  subtle  for  Mr. 
Furnas.  ...  It  sets  forth  the  ultimate 
moral  ground  on  which  we  must  stand 
if  we  wish  to  condemn  man's  victimiz- 
ing of  his  fellow  man,  and  I  am  deeply 
shocked  that  the  writer  of  a  book  on 
the  treatment  of  the  Negro  in  America 
would  leave  the  impression  that  it  ceased 
making  sense  a  hundred  years  ago.  It 
makes  sense  now,  and  it  will  make  sense 
when  Mr.  Furnas  and  I  are  forgotten. 

Observe  that  Uncle  Tom  in  the  pas- 
sage quoted  says  nothing  directly  or 
indirectly  about  "when  the  roll  is  called 
up  yonder,"  nothing  about  salvation 
beyond  the  grave,  nothing  about  "spir- 
itual malnutrition."  His  speech  does 
not  support  the  contention  that  Mrs. 
Stowe  thought  "the  damage  to  Negro 
souls  consequent  to  slavery's  denying 
them  the  opportunity  to  hear  and  ac- 
cept the  Gospel  was  the  worst  of  the 
system."  .  .  .  The  validity  of  the  speech 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  Mrs.  Stowe  was  skillful 
in  depicting  the  Negro  character.  (Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  "the  Negro  charac- 
ter"? Earlier  Mr.  Furnas  condemns  Mrs. 
Stowe  as  a  racist  because  she  thought 
there  was;  here  he  .  .  .  apparently  re- 
gards her  as  remiss  because  she  thought 
there  was  no  difference  between  "an 
ideal,  simple  Christian"  with  a  white 
skin  and  one  with  a  black.  ...  1  know 
that  the  last  thing  Mr.  Furnas  wants 
to  do  is  give  encouragement  to  racism. 
But  careless  writing  and  thinking,  com- 
bined with  a  determination  to  damn 
Mrs.  Stowe  with  anything  handy.  .  .  . 
here  betray  him  into  loose  expression 
that  is  open  to  a  racist  interpretation.) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  Christian 
to  understand  Uncle  Tom's  speech  or  to 
accept  its  moral  argument;  it  makes  no 
reference  to  those  Christian  values  Mr. 
Furnas  thinks  are  currently  unsympa- 
thetic. .  .  . 

I  have  chosen  this  passage  .  .  .  be- 
cause it  is  symptomatic  of  a  major  flaw 
in  the  very  foundation  of  Mr.  Furnas' 
book— his  failure  to  try  to  think  out 
the  problem  of  moral  responsibility.  In 
one  passage  ...  he  seems  to  regard  as 
an  enlightened  idea  the  notion  that 
"people  aren't  responsible  for  what 
they  do."  Yet  he  writes  many  pages 
holding  Mrs.  Stowe  responsible  for  what 
she  did,  or  at  least  what  he  thinks  she 
did.  He  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
Neither  can  he  get  very  far  in  thinking 
about  the  relation  between  the  races  un- 
less he  addresses  himself  to  the  question 
of  to  what  extent  and  in  what  way  men 
are  responsible  for  what  they  do.  Where 
Mr.  Furnas  has  read  carelessly,  thought 
carelessly,  and  written  carelessly.  I  hold 
him  responsible  for  what  he  has  done. 


N  OFFER 

OF  NEW  BOOKS  OF 

HISTORY  and  WORLD  AFFAIRS 

Take  any  3  for  only  $3M. 


(VALUES    UP   TO  $24.25) 


toft?* 


Here  is  an  amazingly  generous  demon- 
stration offer.  It  is  made  solely  to 
prove  to  you  how  much  you  will  enjoy  the 
WIDE  VARIETY  of  important  new  books 
of  history  and  world  affairs  you  can  get  at 
cash  savings  through  the  History  Book  Club. 

The  distinguished  selections  pictured  on 
this  page  —  all  handsomely  bound,  and 
many  of  them  illustrated  —  sell  for  as  much 
as  $9.25  each  at  publishers'  list  prices.  But 
we  invite  you  to  choose  ANY  THREE  for 
only  $3.95,  if  you  join  the  History  Book 
Club  on  this  Trial  Membership  Offer. 

The  History  Book  Club  selections  are 
chosen  by  an  eminent  Board  of  Historians 
made  up  of  Dumas  Malone,  Walter  Millis 
and  Louis  B.  Wright.  Each  book  is  de- 
scribed to  you  —  in  advance  —  in  a  careful 
and  objective  review.  If  you  do  not  want 
a  book,  you  merely  return  a  printed  form 
(always  provided)  and  it  will  not  be  sent. 
You  may  accept  as  few  as  four  selections 
or  alternates  a  year,  and  resign  at  any  time 
after  accepting  four  such  books. 

You  receive  a  valuable  Free  Bonus  Book 
with  every  fourth  purchase  after  your  ini- 
tial selection.  (Last  year,  counting  the 
value  of  Bonus  Books,  members  saved  an 
average  of  $3.28  on  each  selection.)  And,  in 
addition  to  current  selections,  a  great  many 
other  important  new  books  are  always 
available  to  you,  at  special  low  Members' 
Prices  and  with  full  Bonus  Credit. 

Right  now,  you  may  take  ANY  THREE 
books  from  this  page  (total  value  up  to 
$24.25)  for  only  $3.95.  Choose  the  three 
books  which  interest  you  most,  and  mail 
the  coupon  at  once  —  without  money. 


THE  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB,  Inc.,  Oept.HA-1 5 
251  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  10,  N.Y. 

Send  me  at  once  the  THREE  books  I 
have  checked,  two  as  my  enrollment 
gift  and  one  as  my  first  selection,  and 
bill  me  ONLY  $3.95  (plus  a  few  cents 
for  postage  and  packing).  Forthcom- 
ing selections  will  be  described  to  me 
in  advance,  and  I  may  decline  any 
book  simply  by  returning  a  printed 
form.  You  will  send  me  a  valuable 
FREE  BONUS  BOOK  each  time  I 
purchase  four  additional  selections  or 
alternates.  My  only  obligation  is  to 
accept  four  selections  or  alternates  in 
the  first  year  I  am  a  member,  and  I 
may  resign  at  any  time  after  accept? 
ing  four  such  books. 

GUARANTEE:  If  not  completely  satisfied, 
I  may  return  my  first  shipment  within  7 
days,  and  membership  will  be  cancelled. 


□ RETURN  TO  POWER  by  Ali- 
stair  Home.  Eye-opening  story 
of  Germany's  fabulous  post-war 
"comeback"  —  why  it  happened  and 
who  accomplished  it.  List  price  $6.00. 


□ 


STRATEGY  by  B.  H.  Lidell 
Hart.  The  unique  principle  that 
has  won  wars  and  toppled  empires  — 
from  the  Persian  Wars  to  World  W.ir 
II.  List  price  $5.95. 


□ 


DISCOVERY  AND  CONQUEST 
OF    MEXICO:    1517-1521  by 

Hernal  Diaz  tie  Castillo.  One  of  Cortes' 
own  foot-soldiers  tells  of  the  ruthless 
and  rapacious  march  through  Mexico. 
List  price  S6.50. 


□ 


□ 


THE  TREE  OF  CULTURE  by 

Ralph  Linton.  Man's  religions, 
sciences,  family  habits,  civilizations  — 
from  tribal  beginnings  to  modern 
times.  List  price  $7.50. 


□ THE  WEB  OF  VICTORY 
Earl   Schenck  Miers. 


by 

Grant  at 
Vicksburg:  the  fascinating  story  of 
modern  warfare's  "first  great  cam- 
paign". List  price  $5.00. 


THE  LIVING  LINCOLN  Ed.  by 

Paul  Angle  &  Earl  Schenck  Miers. 
For  the  first  time.  Lincoln's  "auto- 
biography" in  his  own  words,  letters, 
speeches  and  documents.  List  price 
$6.95. 

I — |  FROM  LENIN  TO  MALEN- 
I — I  KOV.  History  of  World  Com- 
munism by  Hugh  Seton-Watson.  De- 
finitive study  of  Red  power  inside  and 
outside  Russia.  List  price  $6.00. 

| — I  THE  STORY  OF  MEDICINE 

I  I  by     Kenneth    Walker.  Unusual 

fact-filled  account  of  the  origins  and 
development  of  medical  science.  List 
price  $6.00. 
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□ THE  SECRET  OF  THE  HIT- 
TITES  by  C.  W.  Ceram.  4.000 
years  ago  the  Hittites  forged  a  mighty 
empire  .  .  .  and  then  vanished  into 
oblivion.  Here's  the  story  of  t  heir 
amazing  rediscovery,  by  the  author  of 
Gods,  Craves  and  Scholars.  List  price 
$5.00. 

□ THE  DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS  by 
Millar  Burrows.  Story  of  the  dis- 
covery of  these  2000-year-old  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  with  translations  and 
interpretations  of  their  astounding 
contents.  List  price  $6.50. 


I — I  HISTORY  OF  U.  S.  FOREIGN 

I  I  POLICY  by  J.  IV.  Pratt.  Brilliant 

study  of  our  foreign  policies  and  pro- 
cedures, from  1775  to  the  present  day. 
List  price  $9.25. 


-]  MATHEW  BRADY: 

I  I  with   a  Camera, 


Historian 
by  James  D. 
Boran.  A  collector's  item  I  Amazing 
candid  photographs  of  the  American 
Civil  War  and  its  leading  figures. 
Over  500  illustrations,  large  format. 
List  price  $7.50. 

I — I  THE     POLITICS     OF  THE 

I  I  PRUSSIAN  ARMY:  1640-1945, 

by  Corden  A .  Craig.  Most  compre- 
hensive study  of  a  brilliant,  ruthless 
military  machine  .  .  .  and  how  it 
shaped  the  destiny  of  Germany,  Eu- 
rope and  the  world!  List  price  $7.00 

I — I  WORLDS    BEYOND  THE 

I  I  HORIZON  by  Joachim  C.  I.eit- 

hauser.  Fabulous  "adventure  story" 
of  the  great  exploits  of  Columbus, 
Drake,  Pizarro,  La  Salle,  Livingstone, 
Peary,  many  others.  Profusely  illus- 
trated. List  price  $6.75. 


TOP  SCHOOL  ADVISOR 
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"/  want  you  to  know  of  my  apprecia- 
tion of  this  course  of  yours.  Your 
step-by-step  treatment,  your  assign- 
ment sheets,  your  letters  of  comment, 
your  human  understanding  of  flound- 
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my  admiration  of  what  you  are  doing." 
(Name  on  request.) 
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and  unpaid!) 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  WRITING 
Dept.  189,  2  East  45  Street 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  no  obligation  your  FREE 
booklet  and  full  information  concerning  your 
course. 

Same  
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there- *s  so  much 

to  choose  from  at 

Hotel  Cleveland! 

What's  your  pleasure?  Fabulous 
roast  beef  in  Cleveland's  first  specialty 
restaurant  The  Rib  Room.  Dancing 
to  a  famous  orchestra  in  the  smart 
Bronze  Room.  Relaxing  over  a  drink 
in  the  stag  Men's  Bar.  You'll  find  some- 
thing to  suit  every  taste  and  mood  at 
Hotel  Cleveland. 

And  you're  in  the  very  heart  of 
town,  close  to  business,  shopping  and 
theaters  ...  directly  connected  with 
Union  Passenger  Terminal. 


LETTERS 


That  is  what  my  review  was  in  part 
about.  I  also  praised  those  passages  in 
which  he  had  made,  so  far  as  1  could 
tell,  a  fair  and  patient  effort  to  present 
the  material  honestly.  .  .  . 

Paul  Pickrel 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

King  Solomon 

To  the  Editors: 

Your  P  &  O  note  on  Isaac  Rosenteld 
and  his  story  "King  Solomon"  [July] 
failed  to  suggest  that  you  were  pub- 
lishing a  possible  masterpiece. 

I  have  read  the  story  three  times  to 
check  my  judgment.   It  is  a  jewel. 

Ira  Harkey 
Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Air  power  Defense 

To  the  Editors: 

Thank  you  for  furnishing  me  an  ad- 
vanced  copy  of  Colonel  Wermuth's 
article  ["Twelve  Myths  About  Airpower," 
July].  I  find  it  interesting  as  typical  of 
the  kind  ol  misunderstanding  ol  air 
power,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Air 
Force  and  its  doctrines,  that  contributes 
so  much  to  continuing  controversy  be- 
tween the  Services. 

As  to  the  substance  of  Colonel  Wer- 
muth's discussion,  I  find  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  refute  his  points  since  he  has 
established  as  "Air  Force  doctrine"  state- 
ments which  in  the  context  used  are 
not  and  never  have  been  doctrine  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force.  Having 
set  up  these  straw  men,  the  article  finds 
no  difficulty  in  knocking  them  over. 
Accordingly,  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  necessity  for  advocates  of  air  power, 
ol  which  1  count  myself  one.  to  dispute 
with  the  Colonel  regarding  these  manu- 
factured arguments. 

All  considered  I  find  myself  well  satis- 
fied with  the  title  of  this  article,  i.e., 
"Myths  About  Airpower." 

Donald  A.  Quarles 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Enlightened  Scot 

To  the  Editors: 

The  Easy  Chair's  brilliant  program 
for  a  new  foundation  [July]  was  in  some 
degree  anticipated  by  an  Enlightened 
Scot  a  generation  or  more  ago.  He 
was  a  maverick  member  of  the  extremely 
wealthy  Coats  family.  .  .  .  He  took  no 
interest  in  business.  Unlike  his  kin, 
he  built  no  churches  or  libraries,  sub- 
sidized no  organ  music.  He  made  his 
own  choices.  He  saw  that  little  boys 
and  girls  going  to  school  often  got 
their  books  wet,  so  he  presented  every 


child  in  Scotland  with  a  handsome 
leather  satchel.  (I  got  one  myself.)  He 
realized  that  life  in  the  long,  wet  Higl 
land  winters  was  dull,  so  he  hired 
yacht  to  distribute  books.  He  learnec 
that  many  of  the  would-be  readers  ha<3 
bad  sight,  so  he  added  an  occulist  plu 
bales  of  spectacles  to  the  crew.  He  hac 
other  projects  of  the  same  kind.  But  h< 
also  had  a  long  roll  of  pensioners 
mainly  of  the  totally  undeserving  poor 
.  .  .  A  minister  visited  him  one  da\ 
with  a  sad  tale:  "1  have  been  investi 
gating  the  use  made  of  your  money  b 
your  pensioners,  Mr.  Coats,  and  I  hav 
to  report  that  many  spend  all  they  ge 
on  whiskey." 

"1  am  much  in  your  debt  lor  you 
Christian  concern.  I  agree  that  wit! 
whiskey  the  price  it  is  today,  they  mus 
be  suffering  hardship.  They  certainl 
can't  get  enough  to  drink  at  today 
prices.  I'll  double  their  pensions,"  M 
Coats  replied. 

D.  W.  Broga 
Washington,   D.  C 


Solution  for  College 

To  the  Editors: 

Two  ideas  for  Peter  Drucker's  ne> 
article  on  how  to  solve  the  problems  c 
higher  education: 

(1)  Throw  most  of  the  expensn 
equipment  in  college  science  la 
tories  into  the  river  and.  spend  the  di 
ference  getting  better  teachers.  Handliii 
of  equipment  does  not  make  scientis 
.  .  .  but  technicians,  and  it  irecpientl 
obscures  principles,  makes  laborator 
work  dull,  and  drives  students  awi 
from  science. 

(2)  Uet  the  federal  government  giv 
an  exemption  for  income  tax  to  all  u; 
come  derived  from  teaching.  This  wi: 
help  all  teachers  and  will  amount  to 


gilt  from  the  government  raising  tl 


salaries  of  teachers  some  15  to  20 
cent.  .  .  .         Walter  Houston  Clai 

Hartford.  Con 
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Vive  Kempto 
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To  the  Editors 

Mr.  Harper's  good  taste  and  true  d 
c eminent  are  confirmed  in  my  sig 
by  his  praise  of  Murray  Kempt* 
["After  Hours,"  July].  .  .  .  For  six  \e. 
[Kempton]  has  been  my  chief  source 
information  and  opinion  on  the  co 
temporary  scene.  For  many  liberals  I  * 
is  the  most  trusted  and  esteemed  watch 
on  the  battlements,  and  when  he  crii 
"To  arms!"  we  leap  for  the  mace  ai 
halberd  to  defend  the  walls. 

Dean  M.  Kellev,  Minis! 
First  Methodist  Chur 
Richmond  Hill,  N 
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OF  THE  MASTERWORKS  LISTED  BELOW  < 
IN  AUTHENTIC  PERIOD  BINDINGS  M 

TO  INTRODUCE  YOU  TO  THE  BEAUTY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  COLLECTORS  LIBRARY  VOLUMES 
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00 


with 
Membershi 


NOTE:  Some  of  these  volumes,  extraordinarily  long  in  the  original,  have  been  edited  lor  modern 
reading.  Among  those  listed  below,  the  abridged  titles  are  War  and  Peace.  The  Brothers  Kara- 
mazov,  The  Moonstone,  and  The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson.  For  actual  lengths,  see  descriptions. 


NAR  AND  PEACE  by  Count  Leo  Tol- 
toy.  Tolstoy's  world-famous  epic  mas- 
erpiece.  (Czar  Alexander  II  binding). 
Translated  by  Princess  Alexandra  Kro- 
lotiin  and  abridged  to  741  pages. 
IARCHESTER  TOWERS  by  Anthony 
Vrollope.  A  love  story  richly  spiced 
vith  the  satirical  humor  that  is  Trol- 
ope's  trade  mark.  (19th  century  Emile 
vlercier  binding).  Complete. 
VNNA  KARENINA  by  Count  Leo  Tol- 
toy.  Perhaps  the  greatest  novel  ever 
vritten  about  one  of  the  eternal  literary 
hemes — infidelity  in  marriage.  (Czar 
Uexander  II  binding).  Complete. 


OF  HUMAN  BONDAGE  by  W.  Somerset 
Maugham.  The  Dean  of  English  prose 
probes  deeply  into  the  bonds  of  love  and 
hate  which  hold  man  and  woman  to- 
gether. (Louis  XVI  binding) .  Complete. 
WUTHERING  HEIGHTS  by  Emily  Bronte 
The  deeply-moving  story  of  one  of  the 
strangest  love  relationships  recorded  in 
all  world  literature.  (19th  century  Emile 
Mercier  binding).  Complete. 
THE  LIFE  OF  SAMUEL  JOHNSON  by 
James  Bosuell.  The  brilliant,  witty 
Johnson  lives  forever  in  this,  the  world's 
greatest  biography!  (Fleet  Street  bind- 
ing). Abridged  to  651  pages. 


MADAME  BOVARY  by  Gustave  Flau- 
bert. A  realistic  portrait  of  courtship 
and  marriage  and  the  disintegration  of 
a  woman's  character.  (Madame  de  Pom- 
padour binding)  .  Complete. 
THE  MOONSTONE  by  Wilkie  Collins. 
(Not  shown.)  The  world's  first  detec- 
tive novel — still  the  finest  and  most 
absorbing  one  ever  written!  (Mercier 
binding).  Abridged  to  444  pages. 
THE  BROTHERS  KARAMAZOV  by  Fyo- 
dor  Dostoevsky.  (Not  shown.)  Called 
the  world's  most  masterful  novel.  (Czar 
Alexander  II  binding) .  Kropotkin  trans- 
lation. Abridged  to  483  pages. 


(Nos.  1.  3)  A  wine-red  bind- 
ing originally  discovered  In 
the  magnificent  palace  library 
of  Czar  Alexander  II. 

(Nos.  2.  5)  A  binding  in  rich 
blue,  with  a  design  by  Emile 
Mercier,  master  bookbinder 
of  the  19th  century. 
(No.  4)  A  superb  binding  in 
brilliant  green,  with  an  ex- 
quisite design  found  in  the 
library  of  Louis  XVI. 

(No.  6)  A  binding  in  soft 
burnt-orange  created  by  Kyle 
of  Fleet  Street,  famous  Eng- 
lish leather  craftsman. 

(No.  7)  An  elaborate  binding 
in  antique  brown,  with  a  de- 
sign from  Mme.  de  Pompa- 
dour's private  library. 


ELECT  THE  VOLUMES  YOU  WANT  AND  MAIL  THE  COUPON 


rHE  libraries  of  the  men  who  created  the 
p  "golden  age  of  bookbinding"  were  retreats 
I  f  exquisite  beauty.  On  their  shelves  were  fabu- 
pus  volumes  designed  by  fine  contemporary 
jrtists  and  lovingly  hand-bound  by  dedicated 
raftsmen  in  centuries-old  traditions.  Not  even  a 
Kiillionaire  could  buy  these  volumes  now,  for 
hey  are  the  national  art  treasures  of  a  dozen 
|  nds.  Yet— on  the  most  limited  budget  you  may 
iiave  thrilling  reproductions  commissioned  by 
ie  International  Collectors  Library! 

LIFETIME  LIBRARY  OF  LUXURIOUS  VOL- 
MES.  Within  the  covers  of  these  books  are  the 
| :eatest  works  of  literature  —  novels,  drama, 
pilosophy,  biography,  history  —  some  of  which, 
praordinarily  long  in  the  original,  have  been 
ilited  for  modern  reading.  The  bindings  are  in 
(e  rich  reds,  meadow  greens,  bright  browns 
id  blues  of  the  originals.  Each  is  elaborately 
nbossed  in  24  kt.  gold,  enriching  your  rooms 

they  did  the  palaces  of  kings.  The  page  tops 
e  decorated  with  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  a  silk 


ribbon  marker  has  been  added.  The  paper  in 
each  volume  was  made  to  last  for  centuries. 

HOW  THE  LIBRARY'S  PLAN  WORKS.  The 

Library  distributes  these  volumes  at  just  $3.65 
each,  strictly  limited  to  members.  Each  month 
you  will  receive  an  advance  notice  of  the  forth- 
coming release.  If  you  do  not  want  it,  merely 
notify  us  and  it  will  not  be  sent;  otherwise,  it 
will  come  to  you  for  $3-65  plus  small  delivery 
charge.  You  build  your  library  as  you  choose  — 
either  exquisite  matched  sets  or  a  collection  of 
individual  volumes.  Your  sole  obligation  as  a 
member  is  to  accept  as  few  as  four  selections  in 
any  twelve-month  period.  After  taking  only  four 
selections,  you  may  resign  at  any  time. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY!  Send  for  your  three 
volumes  for  free  examination  If  you  are  not  over- 
whelmed by  their  beauty  and  value,  return  them  in 
7  days  and  owe  nothing.  Otherwise,  pay  $1.00  (plus 
shipping)  for  all  three  and  become  a  Library  mem- 
ber. Remember — you  may  continue  membership  as 
long  as  you  wish,  or  cancel  at  any  time  after  accept- 
ing only  four  more  books.  So — mail  the  coupon  today! 


Write  Below  the  Titles  of  the  Three 
Volumes  You  Want  For  Just  $1.00 


International  Collectors  Library,  Dept.  9H 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  three  International  Collec- 
tors Library  volumes,  the  titles  of  which  I  have 
written  above,  lor  free  examination.  1  under- 
stand that  if  I  am  not  completely  delighted,  I 
may  return  the  three  volumes  within  7  days  and 
owe  nothing.  Otherwise,  I  will  send  only  $1.00 
(plus  few  cents  shippingi  for  all  three  introduc- 
tory books.  As  a  regular  Library  member  I  will 
receive  each  month  an  advance  description  of 
the  forthcoming  selection,  which  I  may  accept 
or  reject  as  I  choose.  I  may  take  as  few  as  four 
additional  volumes  during  the  coming  12  months 
at  the  exclusive  price  to  members  of  Just  $3.65 
each,  plus  delivery  .charge  —  and  I  may  resign 
membership  at  any  time  after  doing  so  simply 
by  notifying  you. 
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The  Conspirators 


The  guest  contributor  of  this 
column  for  September  is  a  correspondent  for 
the  New  Yorker  and  the  London  Spectator. 

E  LIVE  in  the  country,  out  beyond 
the  uttermost  exurbs  of  New  York,  and 
our  town  roads  are  a  fright.  As  we  drive  along 
them,  feeling  the  De  Soto  being  wracked  be- 
neath us  like  a  ship  being  splintered  in  a 
rampageous  sea,  some  child  in  the  back  seat— or 
for  that  matter  some  adult  in  the  front  seat— is 
almost  sure  to  ask: 

"When  will  they  ever  fix  these  roads?" 
Observe  that  the  stress,  a  register  of  exaspera- 
tion, is  on  the  "ever."  It  could  as  well  be  on 
"when"  or  "will"  or  "fix"  or  "roads."  It  is  un- 
likely, in  my  family  or  in  yours,  to  be  on  "they." 
Yet  notice  how  natural  and  right,  how  collo- 
quially authentic,  the  unaccented  "they"  sounds. 

Everyone  knows  what  is  meant  by  "they"  in 
this  context.  It  means  the  people  who  run 
things,  the  men  in  charge,  the  wheels,  the  sys- 
tem, the  power  elite,  the  powers  that  be.  But 
we  never,  in  our  anger,  stress  the  pronoun,  for 
this  would  raise  awkward  questions  of  identity. 
If  someone  said,  "When  will  they  ever  fix  these 
roads?"  someone  else  would  say,  "Who's  they}" 
That  could  only  lead  to  complications.  For  we 
all  know  "they"  are  not  a  "they"  at  all  but 
friends  and  neighbors  of  ours  with  names  and 
faces.  To  be  innocent  of  indirection,  the  ques- 
tion would  be,  "When  will  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr. 
Velie  ever  fix  these  roads?"  It  would  sound  very 
silly,  and  it  would  dispatch  a  train  of  thought. 
We  all  know  that  Mr.  Palmer,  an  intelligent  and 
dedicated  young  man  who  works  very  hard  at 
being  Town  Supervisor  in  the  hours  left  over 
from  the  labors  by  which  he  provides  for  his 
family,  can't  go  around  filling  in  all  the  potholes 


himself  or  undoing  the  work  of  the  cross-eyed 
lunatics  who  graded  these  roads  long  before  Mr. 
Palmer  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  (Those  trail 
blazers  were  so  witless  that  they  completely 
failed  to  anticipate  the  automobile  age.) 

As  for  Mr.  Velie,  our  Road  Commissioner,  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  has  done  his 
level  best  to  improve  things.  He  retained  a 
reputable  contractor  to  make  over  the  worst  of 
our  roads.  The  contractor  got  a  surprise;  he  dis- 
covered that  some  rock  ledges  had  sneaked  under 
the  roadbed  without  anyone's  knowing  it.  A 
new  cost  estimate  had  to  be  made;  the  results 
were  painful.  So  if  we  should  ask  why  Mr. 
Palmer  and  Mr.  Velie  don't  do  something,  or 
something,  about  the  roads,  we  would  be  plunged 
headlong  into  the  question  of  ways  and  means, 
or  $$$$$$.  We  have  taken  that  plunge  at  times, 
and  we  know  what  answers  we  come  up  with. 
Basically,  there  is  just  one  answer:  more  scratch, 
better  roads. 

Anyway,  when  the  matter  is  gone  into  this 
way,  it  becomes  apparent  that  a  somewhat  more 
precise  and  meaningful  word  than  "they"  is 
"we."  This  is  awkward,  so  we  generally  say 
"they"  and  play  it  pianissimo,  legato. 

I  bring  all  this  up  not  in  order  to  discuss  the 
road  problem  or,  God  forbid,  to  celebrate  civic 
virtue.  I  know  very  little  about  the  first,  and  I 
am  scandalously  deficient  in  the  other.  I  am 
interested,  for  the  moment,  in  mystiques  of 
power,  and  I  believe  that  I  detect  in  the  sound 
of  "they"  on  the  lips  of  little  children  the  origins 
of  a  conspiracy  theory  of  history.  Conspiracy 
theories  seem  to  me  the  great  intellectual  plague 
of  our  time.  They  bother  me  so  much  that  I 
sometimes  have  to  check  myself  to  make  certain 
that  I  am  not  becoming  the  Senator  McCarthy 
or  Senator  Eastland  of  conspiracy  theories- 
talking,  that  is,  as  if  there  were  some  dark  plot 
afoot  to  undermine  our  way  of  life  with  talk  of 
dark  plots. 
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I  don't  think  I've  gone  that  far  yet.  At  any 
rate,  1  wish  to  go  on  with  "they."  To  personify 
is,  ol  course,  a  very  human  thing  to  do.  It  is 
also  eivili/ed  and,  in  a  curious  sense,  liberal  and 
democratic.  It  reflects  a  civilized  view  of  social 
responsibility.  I  am  not  even  a  qualified  amateur 
in  anthropology,  but  I  take  it  I  am  right  in  sup- 
posing that  in  a  primitive  society,  when  the 
jungle  paths  become  impassable  because  of  the 
undergrowth  or  the  danger  from  lurking  beasts, 
either  the  appropriate  spirits  are  appro- 
priately scolded  and  propitiated  or  the  men 
in  charge  of  hacking  out  the  weeds  and  deal- 
ing with  snakes  get  a  good  talking  to,  and 
perhaps  are  served  for  Sunday  dinner.  Either 
approach  may  be  more  direct  and  realistic  than 
ours— after  all,  talking  about  the  roads  as 
you  drive  along  doesn't  improve  them  much- 
hut  ours  is  more  enlightened.  We  have  no  road 
spirits  to  entreat,  and  our  society  and  its  division 
of  labor  are  too  complex  to  allow  us  to  suppose 
that  we  will  get  action  by  threatening  the  Road 
Commissioner  or  eating  him.  It  takes  a  high 
degree  of  civilization  to  have  a  system  that  will 
serve  as  the  implied  antecedent  of  "they." 

"They"  conceals  and  reveals  a  conspiracy 
theory,  or  at  least  an  element  in  one;  somewhere 
there  is  a  group  of  people  responsible  for  our 
frustration.  Motive  and  plot  are  missing,  but 
they  will  come.  Conspiracy  theories  flourish  in 
democratic  and  liberal  societies.  They  also  exist 
in  totalitarian  societies  as  the  official  philosophy 
of  the  state,  but  a  totalitarian  society  can  sup- 
port only  one  theory  at  a  time,  and  its  applica- 
tions must  be  rigidly  controlled.  In  a  free  society, 
conspiracy  theories  proliferate,  and  it  is  not  only 
the  condition  of  freedom  that  encourages  this 
but  the  idea  of  freedom  itself. 

For  most  conspiracy  theories,  or  "they"  theo- 
ries, rest  upon  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  and  there 
is  implicit  in  most  of  them  a  fairly  generous 
view  of  human  possibilities.  If  we  were  not  con- 
vinced that  some  among  us  had  the  power  to 
change  things  and  make  them  better,  we  would 
not  get  into  such  a  stew  over  the  need  for  im- 
provement. 

"Because  we  have  made  the  farthest  advance 
toward  the  open  society,  we  are  likely  to  feel  more 
impotent  than  men  have  ever  felt  before,"  H.  J. 
Midler  writes  in  Uses  of  the  Past,  a  lucid  and 
absorbing  and  liberating  survey  of  history.  We 
democratic  moderns  are,  Muller  says,  Athens  as 
opposed  to  Sparta,  because  freedom  has  made 
us  incapable  of  accepting  and  enduring  remedia- 
ble misery.  We  "take  for  granted  the  possibility 
and  the  need  for  'doing  something  about  it.'" 
We  think  we  can  master  our  destinies.  At  least 
we  believe  it  to  be  theoretically  possible,  and  we 
are  convinced  that  if  we  can't  do  it,  no  one  else 
can— we  have  no  Fates,  and  the  gods  of  our 


theologians  have  limited  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities and  a  limited  concern  for  our  welfare. 
One  thing  we  know  for  a  certainty  is  that  better 
roads  are  possible;  this  could  be  empirically 
proved,  if  anyone  should  insist  that  it  be  done. 
We  are  almost  as  certain  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  better  State  Department.  At  any  rate, 
having  as  Muller  says,  "accumulated  a  vast  deal 
of  sociological  and  historical  knowledge,  we  are 
also  more  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  doing  any- 
thing about  it.  .  .  .  We  bear  the  cross  of  con- 
sciousness. .  .  ." 

There  is  yet  another  paradox  embedded  here, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  central  one.  We  say  "they" 
sometimes  when  we  mean  Mr.  Palmer  or  John 
Foster  Dulles  and  sometimes  when  we  don't 
know  what  we  mean,  but  in  almost  every  instance 
we  do  in  fact  have  a  quite  specific  and  material 
"they"  at  the  back  of  our  minds.  It  is  not  any 
definite  group  of  people  with  names  and  faces, 
but  it  is  distinctly  a  collectivity,  an  organization 
or  something  that  has  the  appearance  of  being 
an  organization.  I  will  call  it  "society"  as  distinct 
from  (and  very  often  opposed  to)  "community." 
No  one  else  ever  calls  it  that,  for  "society,"  ex- 
cept in  the  sense  of  "high  society,"  is  not  a  word 
that  gets  much  use  in  conversation.  But  it  gets 
written  about  a  lot,  and  I  believe  that  most  of 
us  think  a  good  deal  about  society. 

WHEN  we  do,  we  think  of  it  as  some- 
thing that  is  really  quite  remote,  some- 
thing that  gets  along  without  much  help  from 
us,  something  of  which  we  do  not  really  feel  our- 
selves a  part.  "Society"  should  be  almost  a 
synonym  for  "community,"  but  actually  it  is 
not.  For  most  of  us,  the  two  exist  quite  sepa- 
rately. The  community  is  the  continuing  body 
of  men;  society  is  subject  to  all  sorts  of  change. 
(This  appears  to  be  twentieth-century  usage:  in 
the  eighteenth-centurv.  Montesquieu  said  the 
citizen  could  perish  but  never  society,  while 
Bentham  described  the  community  as  a  "ficti- 
tious body.")  Most  of  us  recognize  our  member- 
ship in  the  community;  most  of  us  understand 
our  function  in  it.  The  community  is  just  the 
people  all  around  us,  near  and  far,  from  neigh- 
borhood to  nation  or  world,  and  there  is  not 
much  ambiguity  in  our  feelings.  If  we  should 
differ  with  our  neighbor,  for  example,  on  what 
it  means  to  be  an  American,  we  c  an  ac  knowledge 
that  both  his  definition  and  ours  are  clear, 
though  his  definition  is  a  mistaken  one. 

But  society  is  something  else  altogether.  I 
take  it  that  its  meaning,  in  proper  contemporary 
usage,  is  the  community  as  it  is  organized  along 
political  and  economic  lines.  Define  it  as  you 
will,  it  is,  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us,  a  big, 
c  lumsy,  infinitely  complic  ated  piece  of  machinery 
that  is  always  breaking  down  or  behaving  in 
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1312.  LINCOLN  AND  HIS  GENERALS. 

By  T.  Harry  Williams.  The  fascinating  stor. 
here  told  complete  for  the  first  time,  of  Lincoln'l 
search  for  a  winning  general.  With  charade.) 
portraits  of  Grant,  Sherman,  Meade,  McClellai) 
and  many  others.  15  photographs.  364  pagesf 
Orig.  pub.  at  $4.00.  Only  \A\\ 

1481.  THE  WINTER  BOOK  OF 
SWITZERLAND. 

Ed.  by  Dore  Ogrizek.  Illus.  with  more  thai 
100  watercolors  and  80  maps  in  color. 
most  delightful  guide  through  snow,  ice,  sui, 
and  sports  to  the  world's  most  famous  wintel 
paradise.  400  pages.  5"  x  6Vz".  Pub.  at  $5,001 

Only  1.9l| 

1399.  SCOTLAND  IN  COLOR. 

The  changing  hues  of  the  sea  and  the  islands! 
the  lochs  and  the  highlands,  the  towns  and  th( 
lowlands  portrayed  in  32  full-page  color  photoj 
graphs.  Text  by   Moray   McLaren.   7%"  x  10" 

Special,  1.91 

1483.  WOODLAND  PORTRAITS. 

By  Jeanette  Klute.  A  large,  handsome  17"  >| 
12%"  book  containing  some  of  the  most  brilf 
liant,  poetic  photographs  of  our  time,  capturing 
in  rich,  living  color  the  mystery  and  enchant  j 
ment  of  Nature's  wonders.  Fifty  large,  12%"  >l 
17"  plates,  each  a  miracle  of  color  sensations- 
violets  under  overhanging  rocks,  the  sparkle  orl 
a  frog's  wet  green  back,  mushrooms  among  thfj 
brown-reds  of  autumn  and  a  host  of  other.1! 
equally  exciting.  An  eye-filling,  sense-stimulatinf 
achievement  by  a  major  camera  artist,  with  ful  J 
technical  data  for  photographers.  Contains  twi  1 
extra  prints  suitable  for  framing.  Boxed  firs  1 
edition.  Pub.  at  $20.00.  Only  6.8! 

1455.  TREASURY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Edited  by  Dagobert  D.  Bunes.  This  monumen- 
tal volume  contains  "the  wisdom  of  the  ages' 
in  carefully  chosen  excerpts  from  the  writings  oil 
375  great  thinkers,  each  accompanied  by  a  bio- 
graphical sketch.    1280  pages.  Pub.  at  51.5.00  1 

Only  5.9«| 

745.  DE  PROFUNDIS. 

By  Oscar  Wilde.  In  prison,  in  disgrace,  charger.! 
with  homosexuality,  the  trapped  and  tormentecj 
artist  wrote  these  open  confessions,  here  printea\ 
complete  for  the  first  time,  revealing  the  de- 
tailed story  of  a  great  man  slipping  into  a  ter-| 
rible  Black  Hole  of  corruption  and  deadly  weak- 
ness. Edited  by  his  son,  Vyvyan  Holland.  Pub. 
at  $4.00.  Only  1.98 

1395.  WILD  FLOWERS  OF  AMERICA. 

Ed.   by  H.'  W.  Bickett.  400  Flowers  of  North| 
America  in  full  color,  from  paintings  by  Mar 
Vaux  Walcott,  with  additional  paintings  by  Doro-| 
thy  Piatt.  Shown  actual  size,  with  detailed  des- 
criptions   and    full    information    as    to    family,  J 
geographical  range,  etc.  Pub.  at  $10.00. 

Only  5.95 1 

P-123.  FRIEZE  FROM  A  CHINESE 
TOMB. 

A  unique  and  exotic  silk-screen  recreation  in  red  I 
pigment,  by  Albert  Urban,  of  a  Chinese  stone  1 
rubbing  made  more  than  1800  years  ago  byj 
some  unknown  Chinese  master  of  the  Han  Dyn-j 
asty,  depicting  a  procession  of  strange  beasts,  I 
fantastic  creatures  and  hunters  in  action.  The] 
print  measures  14%"  high  x  52"  wide  and  its 
panel  shape  makes  it  blend  equally  well  with  j 
modern  or  traditional  settings.  Pub.  at  $20.00. 

Very  special,  only  4.95  J 

P-140.  OLD  AUTO  PRINTS. 

4  wonderful  old  cars  of  museum  vintage  ( The  j 
Croxton-Keeton,  The  Locomobile,  The  Bolls- 
Boyce,  The  White  Steam  Car).  Each  car  is  I 
reproduced  by  silk-screen  in  black,  red  and  yel-  j 
low  and  measures   13"  x  10".  Pub.  at  $10.00. 

Now  2.98 

86.  BIRDS  OF  THE  GAUNTLET. 

By  H.  von  Michaelis.  Hundreds  of  vivid  drawings 
of  the  great  raptors— eagles,  falcons,  hawks  and 
owls— in  sepia,  black-and-white  and  in  full  color, 
are  reproduced  in  this  large  beautiful  book  by  a 
distinguished  South  African  artist,  falconer  and 
glider  pilot.  With  a  fast-moving  text  filled  with 
fascinating  stories  of  bravery,  cruelty,  intelligence, 
pride  and  cowardice,  and  a  foreword  by  the 
Marquess  of  Willingdon.  Pub.  at  $15.00. 

Only  2.98 

58.  HSI  MEN  AND  HIS  SIX  WIVES: 
Chin  P'ing  Mei. 

For  almost  400  years  sophisticated  Chinese 
readers  have  enjoyed  the  lively  and  not  too  subtle 
account  of  these  amorous  adventures.  This 
Chinese  "Decameron"  has  had  its  encounters 
with  censors  during  its  long  history,  but  it  has 
never  ceased  to  provide  pleasure  and  good  read- 
ing during  its  picaresque  career.  Introduction  by 
Arthur  Waley.  863  pages.  Pub.  at  $5.00. 

Only  2.98 

1388.  ANIMALS  AND  MAN. 

By  G.  S.  Cansdale.  A  completely  fascinating 
account  of  the  relationship  between  man  and  the 
animals  that  he  has  displaced  or  totally  elim- 
inated from  their  natural  habitats.  By  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  London  Zoological  Gardens.  With 
55  illustrations.  Pub.  at  $4.00.  Only  1.98 


50.  ANATOMY  FOR  THE  ARTIST. 

j.  Jeno  H.ius.ix.  This  tremendous  hook,  rcprc- 
uting  the  life  experience  of  a  famous  teacher  of 
latomy.  is  an  important  acquisition  for  any 
t  lover,  young  or  old.  In  a  clear,  simple  text 
ustratea  with  one  hundred  and  forty-two  plates 
ofessor  Baresay  lias  described  the  entire  skeletal, 
Oscular  and  epidermal  Structure  of  both 
e  male  and  the  female  body,  and  has  added 
edal  groups  on  proportions,  on  the  body  in 
otion,  the  body  in  contrapposto,  and  in  all 
her  positions.  10"  x  13%".  344  pages.  Pub.  at 
2.00.  Only  7.95 

101.  AUSTRIA:  Her  Scenery,  Her  People, 
and  Her  Culture. 

a  unforgettable  collection  of  104  superb  photo- 
aphs  illustrating  the  great  beauty  of  Austria 
id  the  Austrian  Alps.  8M"  x  10%".  3rd 
lition.  rub.  at'  $5.00.  Only  2.49 


1311.  THOMAS  MANN 
READER. 

Ed.  with  an  introduction  by  Joseph  Warner 
Angell.  Great,  self-contained  sections  of  Bud- 
denbrooks,  Magic  Mountain,  Joseph  and  his 
Brothers  and  Doctor  Faustus;  two  complete 
short  novels,  Tonio  Kroger  and  Death  in 
Venice;  and  fifteen  of  the  most  mature  and 
brilliant  of  his  shorter  pieces.  In  the  Lowe- 
Porter  translation.  760  pages.  Orig.  pub.  at 
$5.00.  Only  2.49 


(5.  THE  FOUNDING  FATHERS. 

■  Nathan  Schachner.  Combining  sound  scholar- 
ip  with  readability,  this  stirring  book  deals 
th  the  first  12  years  of  the  U.S.  as  a  nation, 
?  work  of  the  men  who  shaped  its  government 
d  the  exciting  world  they  lived  in.  630  pp. 
ib.  at  $6.00.  Only  1.98 

8.  A  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  THEATRE. 

Daniel  Blum.  Foreword  by  Helen  Hayes.  A 
ge  collection  of  more  than  3500  photographs 
d  a  clear,  informative  and  complete  text  form 
is  unique  history  of  the  American  stage  since 
i00,  from  Sarah  Bernhardt  to  Julie  Harris, 
|m  John  Drew  to  Tom  Ewell.  With  a  tremen- 
us  index.  304  pages.  12%"  x  9V4". 

Special,  2.98 

72.  KING  JESUS. 

Robert  Graves.  The  author  has  summoned  his 
>erb  narrative  powers,  scholarship,  prose  mas- 
y,  wit  and  his  unparalleled  ability  to  recreate 
•  past  to  produce  a  magnificent  portrayal  of 
rist's  life  on  earth,  with  all  of  its  tragic  power 
1  poetry.  A  stimulating  and  controversial  work. 
b.  at  $4.75.  Only  1.98 

04.  Panorama  of  Hawaii— 
KE  ANUENUE. 

Juliette  May  Fraser.  Mythology  and  legendary 
os,     cannibalism,     devil     worship     and  the 
■ck   of  the   American   fleet   at   Pearl  Harbor 
captured  in  this  creation  of  masterly  graphic 
and  typography.  This  giant  portfolio,  bound 
natural    buckram    with    a    transparent  vinyl 
er,  contains  twenty  deckle-edge  folders,  printed 
vari-colored    hand-laid    paper.    Hundreds  of 
point  etchings  and  block  prints.  Selected  by 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  as  one 
the    fifty    most    beautiful    books    of  1952. 
t"  x  llVs".  Pub.  at  $15.00.  Only  7.95 


BULLFIGHT  POSTERS 

iach  of  these  authentic  Bullfight  Posters, 
rinted  in  Spain,  offers  close-up,  peak-action 
:enes  of  matador  and  bull  in  all  the  flash- 
lg  brilliance  and  dramatic  intensity  of  the 
ipanish  corrida.  They  will  add  an  informal, 
Imtinental  touch  to  your  home,  office  or 
lowroom.  Each  is  1%  feet  wide  by  3%  feet 
igh.  Pub.  at  $2.50  each. 
I  P-54.  BARCELONA  Only  1.00 

P-5  5.  GRANADA  Only  1.00 

P-56.  MADRID  Only  1.00 

P-57.  SALAMANCA  Only  1.00 

P-58.  TOLEDO  Only  1.00 

P-59.  VALENCIA  Only  1.00 

ALL  6  FOR  $5 


•  :.  AMERICAN  CAPITALISM. 

P|  Professor  John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  A  brilliant, 
*:  inal  and  important  work  by  a  distinguished 
Jjlprian  and  economist,  a  professor  of  Economics 
§1  larvard,  on  the  present-day  American  econ- 
Wp  system,  which  seems  to  defy  all  classical 
Is  l  of  social  science.  First  Edition.  Pub.  at  $3.00. 

Only  1.00 

1  9.  THE  WORLD  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

H  by  James  R.  Newman.  Four  handsome,  gold- 
TOiped,  boxed  volumes  containing  the  most  ex- 
fcliye  collection  of  great  literature  and  writ- 
s') in  the  field  of  Mathematics  from  the  Rhind 
Jiurus  of  Egypt  to  Einstein's  theories.  Covers 
**hematics  of  Space  and  Motion,  Mathematics 
Jr  the  Physical  World,  Mathematics  and  Social 
Sc'aces  and  many  other  topics.  1,000  draw- 
halftones  and  facsimile  reproductions.  8V2"  x 
Special  Pit  -publication  price  14.95 


P.110.  JAPANESE  SCROLL  PAINTINGS. 

An  enchanting  pair  of  paper  scroll  paintings- 
graceful,  colorful  and  exciting  masterpieces  of 
the  famous  Togugawa  Period.  Each  panel-shaped 
print  depicts  an  episode  from  an  ancient  Japanese 
legend  and  exhibits  the  absorbing  motifs  of  con- 
temporary architecture,  costumes,  landscapes,  etc. 
Scroll  I-PROCESSION  ATTACKED  BY  A 
DEMON.  A  spirited  scene  in  brilliant  red,  green, 
blue,  gray,  tan  and  black,  on  a  buff  background. 
Scroll  II-CHILD  FRIGHTENED  BY  A  MON- 
KEY. An  amusing  domestic  scene  in  green,  red, 
tan,  light  blue  and  black,  on  a  buff  background. 
Each  print  measures  15"  high  x  40"  wide,  is  re- 
produced in  flawless  collotype,  and  is  singularly 
appropriate  for  modern  or  traditional  settings. 
Originally  $36.00  for  the  pair.      Now  only  5.95 

P-50.  FRENCH  STREET  SCENES. 

6  lovely  watercolor  street  scenes  that  capture  the 
irresistible  charm  of  Paris  and  Nice.  The  noted 
artist  J.  Anthony  Buzelli  used  warm  pinks,  rose, 
flesh-tones,  greens,  pastel-blues  and  purple  in  this 
sensitive  series.  Each  plate  measures  12"  high 
by  16"  wide  and  was  reproduced  by  amazing 
color  lithography.  They  will  add  a  thrilling  and 
colorful  new  dimension  to  your  walls.  Pub.  at 
$12.00.  Only  1.98 


1326.  WEBSTER'S    NEW    WORLD  DIC- 
TIONARY OF  THE  AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE. 

Over  100,000  entries  in  this  great  896- 
page  reference  work,  that  contains  many  more 
words  within  its  bright,  handsome  covers 
than  any  other  dictionary  in  anywhere  near 
the  same  price  range!  More  than  six  hundred 
illustrations.  An  excellent  value,  3.00 

1327.  Thumb-indexed  edition.  3.75 


324.  THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS. 

The  complete  and  unexpurgated  Lane  translation 
with  all  of  his  original  notes  and  marvelous  com- 
mentaries on  the  text.  1260  pages.  4.88 

418.  ROGET'S  THESAURUS. 

Ed.  by  C.  O.  Sylvester  Mawson.  This  world- 
famous  reference  work  which  groups  all  related 
words— synonyms,  antonyms,  etc.— is  an  invalu- 
able aid  to  clear  thinking,  speaking,  and  writing. 
600  pages.  Thumb-indexed.  2.39 

P-48.  LAUTREC:  MOULIN  ROUGE. 

Absolutely  perfect  facsimile  of  Moulin  Rouge— 
the  famous  Lautrec  dance-hall  poster.  This  faith- 
ful silk-screen  reproduction  measures  a  giant 
3iy2"  high  x  23"  wide. 

Pub.  at  $20.00.  Now  only  1.98 

936.  FOLKLORE  IN  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

By  Sir  James  G.  Frazer.  The  author  of  The 
Golden  Bough  has  unearthed  a  treasure  of  strange 
and  diverting  accounts  of  the  customs,  beliefs, 
superstitions  and  myths  of  Ancient  Israel  as  they 
are  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament.  This  lively 
classic  will  provide  an  exciting  and  enlightening 
literary  experience.  2.98 

241.  WITCHCRAFT  TODAY. 

By  Gerald  B.  Gardner.  For  the  first  time  secrets 
of  the  cult  are  revealed  by  a  practicing  witch. 
The  author  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  few  covens 
of  witches  still  meeting  in  England.  Illus.  Pub. 
at  $4.00.  Only  1.98 


FRENCH  POSTERS 

Gay,  full-color  collotype  facsimiles  of  deco- 
rative modern  posters.  Appropriate  for  either 
a  traditional  or  modern  setting,  their  color 
and  beauty  brings  a  gay  note  to  any  room. 
Each  poster  measures  30"  x  20"  and  is  suit- 
able for  framing.  These  are  the  choice  items 
most  wanted  by  decorators  today. 
P-lll.  KLEE.  Breath-taking  in  its  exquisite 
patterned  composition  in  blue,  green,  magenta, 
rose,  orange,  red,  purple,  gray  and  violet. 
Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.00 

P-112.    BONNARD.    Sensitive    still-life  with 
fruits  and  dishes  in  scarlet,  sienna,  pearl-gray, 
ultramarine,  rose  and  green. 
Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.00 

P-113.  MATISSE.  Decorative  table  with  fruits 
against  an  open-window  background  in  green, 
lemon-yellow,  red,  orange  and  black. 
Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.00 

P-114.  CHAGALL.  Typical  charming  Chagall 
motifs— village  with  floating  lovers  in  viridian- 
green,   vellow,   red,   gra)    and  black. 

Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.00 
black  and  purple  on  a  yellow  background. 
30"  x  20". 

Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.00 

P-14.  PICASSO.  Stunning     composition  of 

cubist    figures   in  tan,    brown    and  blue. 

Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.00 

ALL  SIX  FOR  $5 


P-157.  VAN  GOGH:  A  portfolio  of 
8  Van  Gogh  masterpieces. 

Portrait  of  a  Young  Boy,  Wheat  Fields,  Land- 
scape With  Windmill,  Portrait  of  Dr.  Gachet, 
The  Farm  House,  Bedroom  at  Aries,  Iris  and 
Flowers  in  Copper  Bowl— reproduced  directly 
from  the  originals  hanging  in  the  leading  mu- 
seums of  the  world.  16"  x  20"  Pub.  at  $8.00. 

Only  2.98 

625.  THE  INTERIOR  CASTLE. 

By  Jean  Stafford.  Ranges  from  scenes  of  Satanic 
horror  to  bits  of  hilarious  horseplay  of  the  in- 
tellect. Two  whole  novels,  "Boston  Adventure" 
and  "The  Mountain  Lion",  and  the  short-story 
collection  "Children  are  Bored  on  Sunday."  979 
pages.  Very  special,  1 .00 

P-155.  DEATH  OF  ACHILLES. 

A  superb  frieze  in  sienna,  black  and  white  de- 
picting the  great  Bronze  Age  battle  of  Hector  and 
Aeneas  and  other  heroes  of  Troy  at  the  body  of 
Achilles.  Rendered  in  silkscreen  from  a  copy  in 
the  collection  of  the  Vatican.  15%"  x  42". 
Pub.  at  $10.00.  Only  2.98 

1259.  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 
By  Edwin  P.  Alexander.  A  pictorial  history  of  one 
of  America's  greatest  transportation  systems.  330 
reproductions  of  rare  old  prints  and  photographs 
of  early  locomotives,  equipment,  bridges,  old 
posters,  broadsides  and  tickets,  as  well  as  later 
developments.  10M"  x  7%".  Pub.  at  $7.50. 

Only  3.95 

724.  THE  WIZARD  OF  OZ. 

By  L.  Frank  Baum.  The  complete,  unabridged 
version  with  more  than  50  memorable  line 
drawings  adapted  from  the  original  edition,  in- 
cluding 8  full-color  pages.  1.95 
1408.  BELLS  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  Tom  Ingrain.  Bells  exert  a  curious  magic 
over  us  all  and  this  book  describes  them  from 
Big  Ben  to  the  bicycle  bell  and  the  inn  sign. 
With  a  large  section  on  bellringing.  Many  fas- 
cinating drawings  by  Barbara  Jones.  Pub.  at  $3.50 

Only  1.49 

73.  MOBY  DICK. 

By  Herman  Melville.  The  conflict  between  Cap- 
tain Ahab  and  the  monster  white  whale  provides 
the  central  tension  for  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  exciting  novels  in  our  literature.  1.49 
463.  AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL 

ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Now,  Marboro  brings  you  the  famous  16-volume 
American  International  Encyclopedia  at  %  the 
original  price,  thanks  to  a  special  publisher's 
overstock  closeout.  This  revised  1953  edition 
contains  40,000  subjects,  including  atomic  en- 
ergy, the  Korean  War,  political  changes 
since  World  War  II,  etc.  Includes  more  than 
four  million  words,  3,500  illustrations,  maps  in 
full-color.  Bound  in  gold-stamped  maroon  cloth. 
Limited  quantity.  Pub.  at  $39.50.  All  16  volumes 

Only  9.88 


1447.  THE  TEA  CLIPPERS. 

By  David  R.  MacGregor.  With  more  than 
forty  reproductions  of  rare  paintings  and 
early  photographs  of  clipper  ships,  and  a  col- 
lection of  superb  folding  plans  and  cross- 
sections  of  the  most  famous  China  clippers. 
Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.98 


942.  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY. 

By  Robert  Burton.  Ed.  by  Floyd  Dell  and  P.  J. 
Smith.  The  famous  "Bedside  Book"  of  Dr.  Sam 
Johnson— over  one-thousand  pages  of  entertain- 
ing and  enthralling  reading  on  every  popular  and 
every  esoteric  topic  under  the  sun  (or  moon), 
and  all  of  it  spiced  with  titanic  scholarship  and 
sly,    malicious    humor.  Special,  3.88 

P-158.  GRECIAN  ART. 

Unique  portfolio  of  10  beautiful  color  plates, 
reflecting  the  classical  beauty  and  rich  colors  of 
Grecian  art  at  its  highest  peak.  Reproduced  by 
silk-screen,  and  rendered  from  decorations  on 
ancient  pottery  and  wall  plaques,  each  print  meas- 
ures x  16".  Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  2.98 
1530.  ASSIGNMENT:  CHURCHILL. 
By  Inspector  Walter  II.  Thompson  of  Scotland 
Yard.  Assigned  as  Churchill's  guard,  Thompson 
presents  an  intimate  view  of  the  great  man,  seen 
through  the  well-trained  eve  of  Scotland  Yard. 
Pub.  at  $3.75.                                      Only  1.98 

1520.  The  Theater  Guild— THE 
MAGIC  CURTAIN. 

By  Lawrence  Langner.  The  life  of  Lawrence 
Langner,  founder  and  director  of  the  Theater 
Guild,  one  of  America's  most  brilliant  writers 
and  an  inventor  of  great  ability.  One  hundred  and 
thirteen  pliotographs.  Indexed.  498  pages.  Pub. 
at  $6.60.  Only  1.98 

1521.  ANNUAL  OF  ADVERTISING  AND 
EDITORIAL  ART  AND  DESIGN— 
33rd  edition. 

A  large  and  beautiful  book  on  the  Advertising 
Arts,  with  the  most  polished  and  successful  ads 
of  the  season  reproduced  in  color  and  in  black 
and  white.  423  prize-winning  exhibits  from 
the  33rd  National  Exhibition  of  Advertising  and 
Editorial  Art  and  Design.  Photos,  drawings, 
prints,  water-colors.  408  pages.  8%"  x  HVi". 
Pub.  at  $12.50.  Only  4.95 
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ANY  FIVE 

OF  THESE  WONDERFUL  NEW 

FRENCH 

BESTSELLERS 


96 


(value  up  to 
$15.30  at 
retail  price) 


WITH  4-BOOK  MEMBERSHIP 
IN  THE  FRENCH  BOOK  GUILD 


Yes,  take  FIVE  of  these  fine 
best-selling  volumes  for  only 
$1.96  with  French  Book  Guild 
membership;  then  start  en- 
joying the  newest,  most 
talked-about  French  best- 
sellers while  they  are  brand- 
new  .  .  .  and  get  them  de- 
livered right  to  your  door! 

•  As  a  member,  each  month 
you  are  offered  one  book  se- 
lected from  hundreds  sub- 
mitted to  our  Editors.  You 
choose  the  books  you  want 
by  reading  a  descriptive  bro- 
chure sent  to  you  each 
month — and  pay  only  $1.96 
plus  24#  postage  for  selec- 
tions-instead  of  $2.50  to  $3.50 
retail.  And  with  each  four 
selections  accepted,  you  will 
receive  a  handsome  FREE 
"Bonus"  Book. 

•  You  continue  membership 
as  long  as  you  wish,  or  can- 
cel after  accepting  only  three 
more  books  during  the  com- 
ing 12  months.  So  mail  the 
coupon  today  .  .  .  before  this 
unique  offer  is  withdrawnl 

CHOOSE  ANY  5  BEST-SELLERS! 

HENRI  IV  by  Maurice  An- 
drieux.  2  vols.  Pub.  ed.,  $5.00. 
LE  NAVIGATEUR  by  Jules 
Roy.  Pub.  ed.,  $2.50. 
HIST0IRE  DE  VICHY  by  Rob- 
ert Aron.  Pub.  ed.,  $5.30? 
LE  PAYS  OU  L'ON  N'ARRIVE 
JAMAIS  by  Andre  Dhotel. 
Pub.  ed.,  $2.50. 

LES  ETOILES  DE  MARS  by 

Paul  Vialar.  Pub.  ed.,  $2  75. 

WINSTON     CHURCHILL  by 

Jacques  Chastenet  (de  I'lnstl- 
tut).  2  vols.  Pub.  ed.,  $5.00. 
L'ARCHANGE  DE  L'AVEN- 
TURE  by  Georges  Duhamel  (de 
l'Academle  Francaise) .  Pub. 
•ed.,  $2.50. 


(ti 


H-9 

THE  FRENCH  BOOK  GUILD 
1 45  W.  57  St.,  N.Y.C.  1 9,  N.Y. 

Enroll  me  In  the  French  Book  Guild:  send  me 
the  FIVE  books  checked  below  and  bill  me  $1.96 
plus  postage.  I  agree  to  accept  a  minimum  of 
three  more  selections  during  the  coming'  year  at 
only  $1.96  each  plus  1H  postage— and  I  am  to 
receive  a  valuable  FREE  "Bonus"  Book  with 
each  four  selections  I  accept. 

□  HENRI  IV  (2  vols.)    □  LE  PAYS  OU  L'ON 

□  LE  NAVIGATEUR 

□  HISTOIRE  DE 
VICHY 

□  LES  ETOILES 
DE  MARS 


N'ARRIVE  JAMAIS 

□  L'ARCHANGE  OE 
L'AVENTURE 

□  WINSTON 
CHURCHILL  (2  volt.) 


Na 


Address 


|_City_ 


Zone 


State 


THE    EASY  CHAIR 

some  perverse  and  infuriating  way. 
We  know  that  it  belongs  to  us,  and 
we  know  that  we  should  be  able  to 
control  it,  but  in  practice  we  know 
that  our  equity  in  it— even  when  it 
is  the  society  of  the  town  that  we 
are  talking  about— is  very,  very  small 
and  that  control,  even  when  we  are 
all  pretty  much  agreed  as  to  what  is 
needed,  simply  isn't  possible.  The 
thing  is  really  a  monster.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  "we." 

To  return  to  my  tedious  example 
of  the  roads:  if  I  care  to  explore 
the  problem  beyond  the  sound  and 
simple  formula  of  more-money-bet- 
ter-roads, I  get  into  a  terrible  mass 
of  complications.  I  soon  meet 
"society"  with  all  its  formidable  con- 
trivances. The  town  turns  out  to  be 
not  sovereign  at  all;  its  sovereignty  is 
bound  up  with  that  of  neighboring 
towns,  the  county,  the  state,  and  the 
nation.  Its  financial  problems  can 
only  be  expressed  in  abstruse  equa- 
tions involving  debt  limits,  state  aid, 
county  aid,  assessed  valuations, 
equalization  rates,  and  God  knows 
what  else.  The  "we"  is  still  more 
applicable  than  the  "they,"  for  we 
are  part  of  the  county,  the  state,  and 
the  nation,  and  the  algebra  is  only 
a  civilized  convenience  for  our 
civilized  minds.  Still,  if  there  is  one 
perspective  on  a  problem  that  makes 
it  appear  right  up  close  to  us  and 
within  our  control,  there  is  another 
—a  view  through  a  reversed  telescope 
—that  puts  it  far,  far  beyond  our 
feeble  grasp.  Looking  at  it  this  way, 
one  may  sometimes  reflect  not  on 
how  stupid  we  all  are  not  to  have 
better  roads  but  on  how  remarkable 
and  mysterious  it  is  that  we  have  any 
roads  at  all— that  we  have  managed, 
in  short,  to  put  together  and  main- 
tain, however  poorly,  this  extraordi- 
nary contrivance  we  call  society.  In 
my  own  case,  continued  reflection  on 
what  is  wrong  with  society  alwa\s 
leads  to  a  sense  of  wonder  as  to  why 
things  aren't  a  great  deal  worse  than 
they  are. 

BU  T  reflection  is  seldom  con- 
tinued. Most  of  our  thoughts 
about  society  are  Hashes  of  irritation. 
In  our  sentient  relation  to  society, 
it  is  an  "it,"  impersonal,  institu- 
tional, machinelike.  From  this  thing, 
we  are  all  in  one  degree  or  another 
alienated.  Being  civilized,  we  know- 
it  is  not  a  thing,  but  a  human  effort, 


f ree ! 

28  CRAB  MEAT  RECIPES 

Salads  and  cooked  dishes 
ideal  for  summer  eating 
Plus 

hors  d'oeuvres  ♦  low-calorie  dishes 


. . .  with  unique,  sea-fresh 

WAKEFIELD'S 

fresh  frozen  Alaska 

KING  CRAB 

From  sea  to  deep  freeze  in 
minutes  goes  the  fabulous  King 
Crab  aboard  Wakefield  ships! 
Here's  solid,  shell-free  meat . . . 
with  the  delicate,  just-caught 
flavor  carried  fresh  to  your 
grocer's  freezer.  So  easy  to 
serve  . . .  simple  directions  on 
every  package.  Low-calorie, 
too. 


Wakefield's 

Dept.  H,  Fisherman's  Terminal 
|   Seattle  99,  Wash. 

|    Please  send  your  FREE  new  recipe  folder  to:  I 


|  Name  

|  Address. 
I 


City 


.State. 


What  are  the  world's  three  great  whiskies? 


Mhe  complete  liquor  cabinet  must  contain  three  great 
-  whiskies.  A  great  Scotch.  A  great  Canadian.  And  the 
jeatest  of  all  American  whiskies — Lord  Calvert. 

Three  whiskies  are  necessary  because  a  true  host  is 
•  ore  interested  in  his  guests  than  in  himself.  And  it  is 
'ily  hospitable  to  offer  your  guests  their  choice  of  the 
'jrld's  three  great  whiskies — Scotch,  Canadian  and 


America's  own  Lord  Calvert.  We  recommend,  there 
fore,  that  you  add  Lord  Calvert  whiskey  to  your  liquoi 
cabinet,  alongside  its  equals. 

Your  honored  guests  will  appreciate  your  thoughtful 
ness,  and  you  will  find  Lord  Calvert — one  of  America'* 
most  expensive  whiskies — a  worthy  addition  to  you] 
whiskey  library.  Judge  for  yourself.  Tonight. 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY  TOM  HOLLYMAm 

What's  it  like  to  live  in  Puerto  Rico  today? 


You  probably  know  about  Operation 
Bootstrap.  If  you  don't,  you  should. 
It's  the  program  that  has  already  ner- 
suaded  hundreds  of  U.  S.  manufacturers 
to  set  up  new  plants  in  Puerto  Rico. 
What,  then,  is  the  life  like  for  their 
executives  ? 

A  top  man  at  the  Puerto  Rico  branch 
of  St.  Regis  Paper  says,  "the  climate  is 
probably  as  close  to  Paradise  as  man  will 


ever  see."  As  for  the  people,  "Extremely 
friendly  and  cooperative." 

Now  a  few  more  facts.  Days  are  balmy. 
Nights  are  cool.  Hay  fever  is  spirited 
away  by  sun  and  trade  winds. 

Your  office  will  probably  be  within 
fifteen  minutes  of  a  beach  like  this.  You 
swim  in  your  lunch  hour.  There  are  spe- 
cial schools  for  children  who  don't  speak 
Spanish— and  churches  of  all  denomina- 


tions. Hospitals  are  superb.  So  are  the 
mountains,  the  hotels  and  the  baseball. 

In  short,  this  whole  island  is  in  full 
renaissance.  You'll  see  great  new  dams, 
modern  factories,  four -lane  highways. 
And  you'll  find  it's  pretty  exciting  to  be 
a  part  of  it  all. 

Why  not  get  your  firm  to  send  you  to 
Puerto  Rico  ?  Just  for  a  look. 

Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
579  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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personify  it.  And  we  build 
wries  to  account  for  it.  Being  a>,  a 
mad  ;it  it,  feeling  oppressed  by 
lisappointed  by  our  inability  to 
what  we  need  and  want  from  it, 
feci  that  it  is  working  against  us, 
tideed  it  very  often  is.  It  cannot 
gainst  us  for  reasons  of  mere 
ice.  "It"  is  too  highly  organized 
that.  Caprice,  anyway,  is  a  char- 
ristic  of  the  individual,  and  no 
ter  how  often  we  recall  to  our- 
es  that  society  must  be  reduced 
nen,  we  can  never  think  of  it  as 
i 1 1 <4,  the  characteristics  of  the  indi- 
ial.  Being  incapable  of  caprice, 
is  to  be  a  conspiracy.  Personify- 
the  antagonistic  "it,"  and  at- 
fting  in  civilized  fashion  to  ac- 
lt  for  its  waywardness,  we  come 
vith  a  "they"  conspiring. 

(O  not  know  that  1  have  proved 
nything  by  building  a  theory  of 
piracy  theories.  But  I  do  know 
they  are  prevalent  enough  and 
ructive  enough  to  be  worth  giv- 
some  thought  to.  They  seem  to 
»urgeoning  on  every  hand  and 
uring  realities  that  should  not 
bscured.  A  few  years  ago,  Sena- 
McCarthy   and   General  Mac- 
Kir  fashioned  several  of  them,  all 
ling    to    obscure    the  reality— 
iely,  that  we  had  in  the  Com- 
ist  world  a  most  powerful  and 
ireeful  adversary  engaged  in  a 
Ipiracy  that  was  no  figment  of 
jne's  imagination.  (A  feature  ol 
conspiracy  theories  is  that  the 
|y  "it"  or  "they"  must  be  some- 
re  in  our  midst,  though  beyond 
neach.  "It"  or  "they"  must  be 
retically  controllable.  The  Rus- 
uul  Chinese  Communists  would 
made  a  most  plausible  "they" 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  they 
in  Russia  and  China.) 
lese  theories  have  pretty  much 
by  the  board,  and  it  remains 
le  seen  whether  Senator  East- 
Is  idea  that  the  United  States 
»e   Court   has   been  "brain- 
ed" by  radicals  and  that  "left- 
pressure  groups  are  in  control 
le  government"  will  fulfill  it> 
promise.    There  will  in  any 
K  no  shortage  of  conspiracies, 
thinkers  can  grind  them  out, 
and  fancy,  in  great  numbers. 
ie  fanciest  I  have  seen  lately  is 
)f  C.  Wright  Mills,  a  sociologist 
alter  much  thought  and  re- 


ONLY 


BUYS  THE 


REMINGTON 

Qcuet'Aifoi  PORTABLE 


Exclusive  Quiet-riter  features  --  Miracle 
Tab,  Super-Strength  Frame  and  Larger  Sized 
Cylinder  assure  you  of  solid,  "big  machine" 
performance  and  printwork.  Handsome  decora- 
tor colors  and  the  elegant  carrying  case 
contribute  to  the  utmost  in  styling... 

But  let  the  most  eloquent  spokesman  tell 
you  --  the  Quiet-riter  itself!  Test  type  it 
at  your  Remington  Dealer's  soon! 


A  PRODUCT  OF  Wfemlnfffrm-  "WtutMUL  DIVISION    OF   SPERRY   RAND  CORPORATION 


IS 


.  .  .  she  is  a  refugee  from  Commu- 
nism. Her  parents  chose  freedom 
— but  making-  a  new  home  in  a 
new  country  means  sacrifice  and 
privation.  She  wears  threadbare 
dresses,  and  seldom  has  enough  to 
eat.  She  needs  clothing  and  food 
and  encouragement. 


Hilde 's  bewildering  new  world . .  . 


HILDE  is  a  charming  little  girl 
with  fair  hair  and  hlne  eyes.  She 
was  >i\  on  April  4,  but  she  is  small 
and  frail  in  health.  She  has  a 
sunny  disposition  and  loves  to 
play,  though  she  has  no  toys  now 
and  no  place  to  play  except  in  the 
one  small  room  that  her  family 
occupies  in  a  refugee  shelter  in 
Hamburg. 

It  is  a  foreign  place  to  her — a 
home  that  hardly  resembles  her 
old  home.  All  the  familiar  things 
were  left  behind — her  dresses,  her 
toys,  the  soft  beds,  the  little  dog. 
Her  father  no  longer  has  a  store 
she  can  visit  and  she  no  longer  sees 
her  little  friends. 

How  hard  it  is  to  explain  to  her 
why  she  must  live  in  this  bare 
refugee  shelter,  unheated  and  un- 
painted,  where  everyone  is  a  stran- 
ger, where  a  spool  of  thread  is  a 
luxury  for  her  mother,  where 
sheets  are  unknown,  where  every 
piece  of  wood  or  scrap  of  cloth  is 
precious.    Her  father  has  finally 


found  work  as  a  locksmith,  but  his 
salary  barely  takes  care  of  their 
most  basic  needs. 

^  hat  can  you  do?  For  only  S10 
a  month.  S120  for  a  year,  you  can 
sponsor  Hilde  or  a  child  like  her 
and  send  packages  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  many  other  essential  items 
which  will  help  immeasurably! 
Through  the  Save  the  Children 
Federation,  you  can  have  the  items 
"your"  child  needs,  purchased  and 
delivered  in  your  name.  Shopping 
is  done  by  the  Federation  in  quan- 
tity and  at  less  cost  than  you  would 
pay.  You  may  correspond  with 
"your"  child  and  his  family  so  that 
your  generous  material  aid  be- 
comes part  of  a  larger  gift  of  under- 
standing and  friendship.  Please 
sponsor  a  child  now.  You  may  do 
so  as  an  individual,  or  perhaps 
your  society  or  club  will  want  to 
combine  efforts  to  help  a  child. 
Please  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon 
right  away! 


SCF  National  Sponsors  include:  Faith  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Mark  W.  Clark, 
Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  James  A.  Farley,  Herbert  Hoover, 
Norman  Rockwell,  Dr.  Robert  Gordon  Sproul,  Gladys  Swarthout, 
Rt.    Rev.   Henry   St.   G.   Tucker,   D.D.,  Mrs.   Wendell   L.  Willkie. 


SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FEDERATION  h  is 

Carnegie   Endowment   International  Center,  United   Nations  Plaia,   New  York   17,   N.  Y. 

I  would  like  to  sponsor  a  needy  child  in  □  Western  Germany,  □  Austria. 
□  Finland,  □  France,  □  Greece,  □  Italy,  □  Korea,  or  □  where  the  need  is 
greatest.  I  will  pay  $120  for  one  year.  Enclosed  is  payment  for  □  the  full 
year,  □  $30  for  the  first  quarter,  or  □  $10  for  the  first  month.  Please  send  me 
the  child's  name,  story  and  picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child,  but  I  would  like  to  help  by  enclosing  my  gift  of  $.  .  .  . 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY   ZONE  STATE 

Contributions  are  deductible  for  federal  income  tax  purposes. 
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search,  has  determined  that  the  counl 
try  is  run,  to  the  disadvantage  of  ui 
all,  by  an  "interlocking  directorate'! 
drawn  from  the  ranking  figures  irj 
three    spheres— the    corporate,  th< 
military,  and  the  political— and  tha 
this  interlocking  directorate  may  b 
defined  as  "an  intricate  set  of  over] 
lapping  cliques  who  share  decision] 
having    at    least    national  consei 
quences.  In  so  far  as  national  event 
are  decided,  the  power  elite  are  those 
who  decide  them."  The  book  tha; 
establishes  all  this  is   The  Poivel 
Elite.  What  do  these  deciders  decide 
Well,  for  one  thing,  Mr.  Mills  says 
they  decided  to  drop  the  first  atonl 
bomb  on  Hiroshima.  Who  let  then! 
in  on  the  secret?  And  did  they  snea 
in  the  back  door  of  the  White  Hon 
I  while  Mr.  Truman  had  the  matte 
under  advisement?  Is  it  all  a  fake 
that  business  about  the  Presider 
making  his  solitary  decision? 

TH  E  New  Conservatives  b( 
lieve  that  the  "Liberal  M; 
chine"  runs  the  country.  (How  ofte 
the  word  "machine"  turns  up  in  an 
talk  of  society!)  The  liberals  talk 
a  foul  conspiracy  run  from  "Madiso 
Avenue."  Even  those  who  sense  th 
general  human  responsibility  fc 
humanity's  fate  cannot  stay  awa 
from  the  thought  of  a  "they"  in  coii 
spiracy.  I  pick  up  a  magazine  an 
read  a  discussion  of  co-existence  b 
Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  who  write: 
"Why  do  the  Western  people  one 
more  ask  to  be  duped?  Obviously, 

the  fault  of  the  leaders,  as  in  th 
'thirties." 

Why  obviously?  It  would  seeii 
that  if  the  Western  people  are  askin 
to  be  duped,  then  the  leaders  ai 
simply  bending,  in  good  democrat1 
fashion,  to  the  popular  will.  Thei 
are  those  who  upend  the  whole  bus; 
ness  and  see  democratic  man  in 
conspiracy  against  wise  leaders.  I 
The  Puhlie  Philosophy ,  Walter  Lip 
mann's  "they"  is  always  "we."  Demi 
is  his  social  villain,  and  his  propo:^ 
tion,  in  coarse  paraphrase,  is  that 
only  "we"  would  get  the  hell  out  < 
the  way,  "they"  might  have  son 
hope  of  clearing  things  up. 

I  do  not  wish  to  argue  myself  < 
anyone  else  into  taking  the  positic 
that  the  workings  of  societv  a 
essentially  unfathomable  or  that  ;i 
conspiracy  theories  are  totally  u 
sound.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  th 
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OF  THESE  SUPERB  HIGH-FIDELITY 


PERCY  FAITH  ^ 
MY  FAIR  LADY 


COLUMBIA  ®  RECORDS 


If  you  join  the  Columbia  ©  Record  Club  now  — and  agree 
to  accept  as  few  as  4  selections  during  the  coming  12  months 

Only  the  Columbia  ©  Record  Club 
can  make  an  unprecedented  offer  like  this 


|  THE  DAVE  « 

■  brubeck     w  rmrm 

s  jazz 


.Ports  of  Call 

alladelphia  Orches- 
a,  Ormandy,  conduc- 
r.  6  popular  works — 
)/ero,  Espana,  fa- 
me. Escales,  etc. 
The  Voice 

rank  Sinatra  In  12 
ngs  that  first  made 
m  famous  —  Lover, 
30/s  Rush  In,  etc. 

King  of  Swing;  Vol.  I 
;nny  Goodman  and 
-lginal  Orch.,  Trio 
lartet.  Riding  High, 
oonglow — 9  more. 

My  Fair  Lady 

:rcy  Faith  and  his 
rchestra  play  music 
Dm  this  hit  show. 

Mendelssohn : 
Violin  Concerto 

Tchaikovsky: 
Violin  Concerto 
rancescatti.  violin; 
.  Y.  Philharmonic, 
Itropoulos,  conduct. 

I  Love  Paris 
Ichel  Legrand  and 
rch.  play  La  Vie  En 
ose,  Paris — 12  more. 

azz:  Red  Hot  &  Cool 

we  Brubeck  Quartet 
Love  Walked  In, 
le  Duke — 5  more. 

Levant  Plays 
Gershwin 
vorks — Rhapsody  In 
Je;  Concerto  in  F; 
American  in  Paris. 

Saturday  Night  Mood 
ince  music  by  12 
nds — Jimmy  DorSey, 
mmy  Kaye.  etc. 

Beethoven : 
Symphony  No.  5 

Mozart: 
Symphony  No.  40 
iladelphla  Orch., 
mandy,  conductor. 

Music  of  Jerome 
Kern 

dre  Kostelanetz  and 
i  Orchestra  play  20 
•rn  favorites. 

Ambassador  Satch 
ropean  Concert  Re- 
adings by  the  great 
uis  Armstrong  and 
i  All-Stars. 


YES!  You  may  have,  FREE,  ANY  3  of  these  best-selling 
12"  Columbia  ©  records.  We  make  this  unique  offer 
to  introduce  you  to  the  money-saving  program  of  the 
Columbia  ©  Record  Club  ...  a  program  that  selects  for 
you  each  month  the  greatest  works  in  every  field  of 
music— performed  by  the  worlds  finest  artists  and  bril- 
liantly reproduced  on  Columbia  ©  records. 

HOW  THE  CLUB  OPERATES 

To  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Club's  program  and  to 
receive  your  3  records  free-mail  the  coupon,  indicating 
which  of  the  four  Club  divisions  best  suits  your  musical 
taste:  Classical;  Jazz;  Listening  and  Dancing;  Broadway, 
Movies,  Television  and  Musical  Comedies. 

Each  month  you  will  receive  free  the  Club  Magazine 
which  describes  the  current  selections  in  all  four  divi- 
sions. You  may  accept  or  reject  the  monthly  selection 
for  your  division.  You  may  also  take  records  from  the 
other  Club  divisions.  This  unique  advantage  assures  you 
the  widest  possible  choice  of  recorded  entertainment 
Or  you  may  tell  us  to  send  you  NO  record  in  any  month. 
Your  only  obligation  is  to  accept  as  few  as  4  selections 
from  the  almost  100  that  will  be  offered  during  the  next 
12  months,  and  you  may  cancel  membership  at  any  time 
thereafter.  The  records  you  want  are  mailed  and  billed 
to  you  at  only  $3.98  plus  a  small  mailing  charge. 

FREE  BONUS  RECORDS  GIVEN  REGULARLY 

The  3  records  sent  to  you  now  represent  an  "advance" 
of  the  Club's  bonus  system-given  to  you  at  once.  After 
you  have  fulfilled  your  membership  obligation  by  pur- 
chasing four  records,  you  will  receive  an  additional  free 
Bonus  record  of  your  choice  for  every  two  additional 
Club  selections  you  accept.  Bonus  records  are  superb 
12"  Columbia  ©  records-the  very  best  of  the  world- 
famous  Columbia  ©  catalog-just  like  those  shown  here. 
Because  you  are  given  a  Columbia  ©  record  free  for  each 
two  records  you  purchase  from  the  Club,  your  membership 
provides  the  best  buy  in  records-anywhere. 

Indicate  on  the  coupon  which  3  records  you  want 
free,  and  the  division  you  prefer.  Then  mail  the  coupon 
at  once.  You  must  be  delighted  with  membership  or  you 
may  cancel  without  obligation  by  returning  the  free 
records  within  10  days. 

COLUMBIA  (g)  RECORD  CLUB 

165  West  46th  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

®  "Co'^bio".  ©,       Mo.coi  St0 


'MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW!' 


COLUMBIA  ©  RECORD  CLUB,  Dept.  566 
165  West  46th  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  as  my  FREE  gift  the  3  records  Indicated  here: 
(Select  the  3  records  you  want  from  the  list  on  this  page,  and 
circle  the  corresponding  numbers  here) 

123456789        10        11  12 

and  enroll  me  in  the  following  Division  of  the  Club. 

(check  one  box  only) 
□  Classical  Q  Listening  and  Dancing 

□  Broadway,  Movies,  Television  and  Musical  Comedies  □  Jazr 

Each  month  you  will  send  me  the  Columbia  ©  Record  Club  Magazine  which 
describes  the  records  offered  in  all  four  Club  divisions.  I  have  the  privilege 
of  accepting  the  monthly  selection  in  the  division  checked  above,  or  any  other 
selection  described,  or  none  at  all.  My  only  obligation  is  to  accept  a  minimum 
of  four  records  in  the  next  12  months  at  the  regular  list  price  plus  a  small 
mailing  charge.  After  acoepting  4  records.  I  will  receive  a  free  Bonus  record 
for  every  two  additional  records  I  purchase.  If  not  delighted  with  member- 
ship, I  may  cancel  within  10  days  by  returning  all  records. 


Name  

Address., 


(Please  Print) 


City  Zone  State  

CANADA:  Prices  slightly  higher.  Address  11-13  Soho  St.,  Toronto  2B 
If  you  wish  to  have  this  membership  credited  to  an  estab- 
lished  Columbia    Records   dealer,    authorized   to  accept 
subscriptions,  please  fill  in  the  following  information: 

Dealer's  Name  

Dealer's  Address  23 
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Your 

pick  of  the  pack 
for  ^O-tops! 

That's  right.  All  the  stocks  in  our 
brand  new  booklet,  "100  Popular 
Priced  Stocks"  are  selling  for  less  than 
$30  a  share — some  for  less  than  $10. 
Or  at  least  that  was  the  case  when  we 
went  to  press. 

'  How  good  are  these  stocks?  Just  how 

did  we  select  them? 

Well,  our  Research 

Department  started 

w  ith  a  list  of  nearly 

500  stocks  all  sell- 
ing for  $30  or  less, 

then  carefully 

whittled  that  list 

down  to  the  top 

one  hundred  by — 

Sifting  the  various  values  avail- 
able at  each  price  .  .  . 
Comparing  the  current  industry 
standings  ... 

Evaluating  the  future  prospects 

for  growth  or  income. 

As  you'll  find  in  the  booklet,  the 
final  stocks  they  selected  pretty  well 
blanket  American  business,  offer  oppor- 
tunities to  invest  in  28  different  indus- 
tries. Some  of  the  companies,  like 
America's  biggest  railroad  and  largest 
airline,  have  broad  and  active  markets; 
others  are  not  so  well-known. 

The  booklet  grades  every  stock  in 
terms  of  its  investment  or  speculative 
character,  gives  you  descriptive  digests 
on  each  company  and  pertinent  statisti- 
cal information  that  should  help  you 
decide  which  ones  to  buy  in  the  light 
of  your  own  circumstances. 

If  you'd  like  to  receive  a  copy  oi 
"100  Popular  Priced  Stocks"  yourself, 
just  ask.  We'll  be  happy  to  mail  one 
without  charge  or  obligation  of  any 
kind.  Simply  call  or  write — 

Department  SW-64 

Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Offices  in  107  Cities 


THE    EASY  CHAIR 

almost  every  attempt  to  theorize  ends 
up  in  some  doctrine  that  partakes  of 
conspiracy  and  that  fails  to  see 
society  as  paralleling  the  community 
.ind  being  in  essence  the  same  thing. 
And  1  think  they  dangerously  ob- 
scure reality— at  least  the  sort  of 
reality  it  is  given  to  me  to  see.  For 
i!  chance  or  the  necessities  of  living 
put  one  in  a  position  to  observe  at 
close  range  the  making  of  decisions 
by  those  duly  authorized  to  make 
them,  what  meets  one's  eyes  is  only 
men:  men  harassed,  tired,  selfish, 
conscientious,  unscrupulous,  be- 
wildered, cocksure,  conniving,  gen- 
erous, stupid,  intelligent,  and  almost 
always  astonished  to  realize  that  they 
are  "they"  or  "it." 

They  are  Mr.  Palmers  and  Mr. 
Velies  with  a  lot  more  rank,  some- 
what less  principle  on  the  whole,  and 
somewhat  more  bewilderment.  The 
Washington  correspondents,  who 
see  them  every  day,  constitute  one 
group  in  which  conspiracy  theories 
do  not  flourish.  From  their  angle  of 
vision,  everything  is  a  great  deal 
simpler  than  Senator  Eastland  or 
C.  Wright  Mills  makes  it  out  to 
be  and  a  great  deal  more  compli- 
cated than  they  perceive  it  to  be. 
From  their  angle  of  vision,  which  has 
many  distorting  features  as  well  as 
many  sharpening  ones,  society  and 
the  community  are  fairly  close  to- 
gether and  history  is  a  synonym  lor 
one  aspect  of  life.  Observe  that  when 
Walter  Lippmann— who  has  seen 
quite  a  bit  of  decision-making— 
fashions  a  theory,  he  removes  his 
"they"  as  far  from  the  actual  seat 
of  power  as  possible. 

JOHN  Ruskin  once  wrote  that 
most  theories  of  political  econ- 
omy left  him  cold  because  they  were 
lacking  in  something  or  other,  and 
therefore  struck  him  as  rather  being 
like  a  science  of  gymnastics  that  over- 
looked the  fact  that  men  have  bones. 
A  tremendous  lot  has  been  learned 
since  Ruskin's  time,  and  great  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  deter- 
mining social  realities.  But  as  H.  J. 
Muller  points  out,  our  very  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  is  a  distort- 
ing feature,  and  the  more  we  gather 
of  it,  the  less  society  and  the  com- 
munity resemble  one  another,  the 
less  life  resembles  history,  and  the 
less  "they"  resemble  "we." 


For  sparkling,  dramatic, 
applause-getting  speeches  .  .  . 

THE  SPEECHMAKER'S 
COMPLETE  HANDBOOK 

By  Edward  L.  Friedman 

Whether  you're  making  your  first  speech  or 
your  hundredth,  running  lor  office  or  ad- 
dressing the  PTA,  you"ll  never  be  at  a  loss 
for  words  if  you  make  this  amazing  hook 
\our  public  speaking  bible.  THE  SPEECH- 
MAKER'S  COMPLETE  HANDBOOK  is  a  1 
huge  storehouse  of  colorful,  point-making 
material  and  a  complete  planning  guide  for  | 
speakers. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  tested,  sure- 
fire suggestions  included  in  this  handbook. 
Each  item  dramatizes  a  specific,  definite 
point,  and  shows  you  how  to  work  the  mate- 
rial— a  joke,  a  topical  reference,  a  capsule 
biography  or  some  point  of  general  infor- 
mation— smoothly  into  your  speech.  You 
won't  have  to  grope  or  stumble  to  find  jour 
point — you'll  have  it  at  hand  when  you 
need  it. 

This  indispensable  guide  brings  you 

•  A  wealth  of  fascinating  stories,  intriguing 
bits  of  information  and  biographical  facts 
available  at  the  flip  of  a  page. 

•  Each  item  selected  for  its  dramatic,  point- 
making  value— presented  in  a  form  you  can 
use  without  revision. 

•  112  complete  speeches  and  short  talks  cov- 
ering typical  speaking  situations. 

•  10  indexes  making  it  possible  to  locate  an 
abundance  of  suitable  material  for  every 
speaking  need. 

•  A  special  selection  of  remarks,  welcomes, 
responses,  introductions,  and  similar  material 
for  the  toastmaster,  M.C.  and  program  chair- 
man. 

PLUS— concise,  practical  advice  on  how  to  pre- 
pare your  speech,  win  your  audience  and 
dramatize  your  message.  The  author  shows 
you,  step  by  step,  how  to  put  a  speech  to- 
gether. 


Expert  Help  and  Tested  Advice 


I 


Edward  L.  Friedman,  the  director  of  the 
National  Reference  Library  in  Cleveland, 
has  helped  thousands  of  speakers  with  their 
talks.  Now,  he  gives  you  the  cream  of  the  , 
speech  material  he  has  uncovered  during 
the  past  twenty  years  and  the  fruits  of  his 
long  practical  experience. 


I      "Ten  Days'  Free  Examination"  "1 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 
51  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York  16 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  THE  SPEECHMAKEK'S  I  } 
COMl'LETE  HANDBOOK  tor  in  days'  tree  examina- 
tion. Within  that  time  I  will  remit  $4.1)5,  plus  a  tew  | 
cents  mailing  charges,  or  return  the  book. 


I 

City   Zone. . .  .State   I 

SAVE!  If  you  enclose  payment,  publisher  will  pay  | 
mailing  charges.  Same  return  privilege. 


:^'inin 


FOR  THE  NEXT  30  DAYS  ONLY. 
THIS  VERY  SPECIAL  "SEEING  IS  BELIEVING"  OFFER 

to  introduce  you  to  America's  most  beautiful,  most  exciting  new  publication 

AMERICAN  * 

ONE  TRIAL  ISSUE  OF  FOR  ONLY 

HERITAGE 

THE  «»G»ZIN£  OF  HISTORY  II*  BOOK  FORM 

(regular  price:  $2.95) 


AMI-HICAX 

!LER«TAGF 


T 


ftlTICS  ACCLAIM  AMERICAN  HERITAGE 

Donald  Adams,  N.  Y.  Times:  "AMERICAN  HERITAGE  is 
all  odds  my  favorite  magazine.  I  find  in  it  more 
interest  me,  more  attractively  presented,  than  I 
ud  in  the  pages  of  any  other  periodical." 

I  rper's  Magazine:  "Let  three  cheers  be  given  for 
I  ierican  heritage,  The  Magazine  of  History 
..absolutely  stunning  in  both  appearance  and 
latent . . ." 

lie  Magazine:  "A  rich  blend  of  good  story-telling, 
r  id  historical  fact  and  fine  color  pictures." 

IjI  Engle,  Chicago  Tribune:  "The  astonishing  thing 
<out  this  whole  distinguished  series  is  its  ability 
t  go  on  throwing  light  not  on  obscure  items  of 
cr  history,  but  on  lesser  known  aspects  of  well 
kown  affairs.  There  is  something  here  for  every 
t  te." 

Crl  Victor  Little,  The  Houston  Press:  "Although 
a  erican  heritage  sells  for  $2.95,  it  is  apparent 
tl.t  $10  or  $12.50,  considering  the  color  plates, 
tl'  text  and  the  general  production  job,  would  be 
a  ;asonable  price.  If  you  can't  buy,  beg  or  borrow 
a  erican  heritage,  then  steal  a  copy  — but  not 
i  re." 


DISCOVER  THE  TREASURES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PAST 

Now,  for  just  one  dollar,  you  can  introduce  yourself  to  the 
pictorial  splendor  and  magnificent  writing  of  America's 
most  widely  praised  new  publication— American  heritage— 
your  gateway  to  the  treasures  of  the  American  past ...  to 
your  understanding  of  America's  present  and  future. 

WHAT  AMERICAN  HERITAGE  IS 

6  times  a  year,  the  history  of  the  United  States  comes  to  life 
in  rich,  vivid,  true  detail ...  in  the  pages  of  this  extraordi- 
nary publication.  Here  you  find  not  only  the  lives,  the 
intimate  secrets,  the  carefully  concealed  scandals  of  the 
"great",  but  thousands  of  revealing  glances  of  people  like 
yourself  living  and  working  and  playing  and  fighting,  if 
need  be— to  build  your  heritage.  Every  issue  is  a  fine  112 
page  book  for  permanent  enjoyment ...  a  big  8\/2  x  11", 
case-bound  between  beautiful,  durable  board  covers.  Every 
issue  is  also  a  fine  magazine  . . .  containing  14  varied  articles 
by  top  writers  and  25  or  more  full  color  pages  of  old  prints, 
maps,  photographs,  art  treasures,  and  unusual  Americana 
. . .  with  no  advertising  to  intrude. 

WHY  THIS  SAMPLE  OFFER? 

We  are  offering  this  trial  copy  of  American  heritage  for 
just  one  dollar  ($1.95  less  than  you  would  pay  in  any 
bookstore),  because  we  are  confident  that  once  you  have 
experienced  it  —  visually  . . .  intellectually  . . .  emotionally  — 
you  will  want  to  become  a  regular  subscriber.  We're  betting 
you'll  like  it— but  we're  not  plunging  over  our  heads,  any 
more  than  you  will  be.  We  are  limiting  this  offer  to  the  next 
30  days  only!  So,  mail  the  coupon  below  with  your  dollar 
today. 

p.  S.  As  an  added  inducement  for  you  to  subscribe,  we  will 
send  you  an  interesting  proposal— an  extra  subscription 
offer— along  with  your  trial  copy.  Your  $1  trial  does  not, 
however,  obligate  you  in  any  way! 

—  OFFER  GOOD  FOR  30  DAYS  ONLY  •  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY!  — 


AMERICAN  HERITAGE,  Dept.  404,,  551  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1 7,  N.Y. 

I  am  enclosing  one  dollar  ($1)  in  □  cash 
□  check  □  money  order,  for  my  introductory 
issue  of  American  heritage.  I  will  also  receive  an 
extra  bonus  subscription  offer  which  I  am  at  com- 
plete liberty  to  accept  or  reject.  I  understand  that 
the  introductory  issue  is  mine  to  keep,  whether  I 
take  advantage  of  the  extra  bonus  offer  or  not. 

Name  

Address  

City  Zone  State  


II  RICAN  HERITAGE,  551  Fifth  Ave..  Deet .  404.  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


PERS  ONAL  and  otherwist 

Johnny-on-the-Spot 


If  it  weren't  for  brand  names 

You'd  have  to  be  an 

engineer  to  know 
which  TV  set  to  buy 

The  most  complicated  piece  of 
equipment  in  the  American 
home  is  a  television  set. 

Yet  you're  not  afraid  to  go 
out  and  buy  one  without  even 
"looking  under  the  hood." 

What  makes  you  so  sure  of 
yourself?  In  fact — how  can  you 
buy  so  many  things  you  know  so 
little  about,  without  worrying? 

Isn't  it  because  you've 
learned  the  secret  of  safe  and 
sound  buying? 

A  good  brand 
is  your  best  guarantee 

No  matter  what  kind  of  a  prod- 
uct you're  buying,  you  know 
you're  right  when  you  buy  a 
good  brand.  You  know  the 
manufacturer  will  stand  behind 
it  because  his  reputation  is  at 
stake.  You  can  depend  on  a 
good  brand. 

The  more  good  brands  you 
know,  the  fewer  buying  mis- 
takes you'll  make.  Get  ac- 
quainted with  the  good  brands 
in  these  pages  and  get  more 
value  for  your  shopping  money. 

BRAND  NAMES  FOUNDATION 

Incorporated 

A  Non- Profit  Educational  Foundation 
437  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD  BRAND 
IS  YOUR  BEST  GUARANTEE 


ON  E  specific  criticism  of  John 
Foster  Dulles  as  Secretary  of 
Suite  has  been  voiced  -with  increas- 
ing frequency  at  home  and  abroad 
during  his  fourth  year  in  office.  Mr. 
Dulles,  they  say,  travels  too  much. 

In  the  July  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Henry  M.  Wriston,  the  prominent 
and  scholarly  Republican  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Public  Committee  on  Personnel 
from  1954  to  1956,  commented  that 
the  Secretary's  absence  from  Wash- 
ington during  approximately  36  per 
cent  of  his  time  is  not  unique  with 
Dulles.  It  is  rather  a  new  pattern 
of  Secretarial  conduct  which  several 
of  Dulles'  predecessors— including 
Byrnes  and  Marshall  and  Stettinius— 
had  topped.  (Hull  and  Acheson, 
however,  stuck  to  home  base  in 
Washington  three-fourths  or  more  of 
their  time.)  The  consequences  of 
tins  pattern,  according  to  Mr.  Wris- 
ton, are  not  wholly  favorable.  Sum- 
ming up  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  Secretarial  functions  as  affected 
by  Dulles'  habit  of  tripping  abroad, 
Mr.  Wriston  said: 

"The  practice  can  and  should  be 
curbed,  in  the  interest  of  more  con- 
tinuity in  advice  to  the  President, 
a  better  chance  for  the  Secretary  to 
maintain  over-all  perspective,  a  more 
reasonable  share  in  government  cost 
for  the  department  of  the  govern- 
ment which  must  'wage  peace,'  bet- 
ter contacts  with  Congress  in 
maintaining  bipartisanship,  more 
fruitful  relations  with  ambassadors 
accredited  to  the  United  States,  and 
better  relations  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  members  of  our  own 
Foreign  Service  scattered  about  the 
world. 

"The  vital  requisites  for  the  effec- 
tive discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  are  perspective  and 
wisdom.  Those  qualities  find  their 
most  effective  employment  when 
there  is  at  least  a  modicum  of  leisure 
for  quiet  reflection.  Such  qualities 
are  not  always  accompanied  by  the 
i  ugged  constitution  and  physical  en- 


durance required  for  perpetual  md 
tion.  There  should  be  such  review 
and  reform  as  to  make  it  possiffl 
for  men  of  normal  strength  hereafte 
to  carry  the  load." 

Mr.  Wriston's  implied  tribute  tJ 
his  fellow  Republican's  remarkab] 
stamina  does  not  gloss  over  hi 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  Dulle 
ceaseless  effort  to  be  Johnny-on-thq 
Spot. 

In  Joseph  C.  Harsch's  judicial! 
portrait  of  Dulles  in  the  lead  articl 
this  month  (p.  27)  this  phase  of  ■ 
conduct  appears  in  the  perspectivi 
of  the  many  complex  qualities  whic 
make    Dulles    fascinating    to  hot 
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critics  and  admirers. 

Mr.  Harsch  has  been  a  correspot 
dent  of  the  Christian  Science  Mon 
tor  since    1929  and  a  radio  con 
mentator  since  1939,  and  is  now  wit 
NBC.   He  also  broadcasts  over  th 
BBC.    He  has  degrees  from  Wi 
liams  College  and  Cambridge  Uns 
versity,  and  is  the  author  of  Patter! 
of  Conquest  and  The  Curtain  Jsn] 
Iron.  His  travels  a>  a  foreign  nJ 
analyst  for  nearly  three  decades  havj 
approximated  those  of  the  Secretar 
of  State. 

.  .  .  The  Mosaic  Tile  Company  c 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  has  announced 
new    design    for    elegant  bathin 
which  makes  a  pertinent.  Midwest 
ern  footnote  to  Geoffrey  Flavell 
"The  Order  of  the  Turkish  Bath 
(p.  35).  Some  27  per  cent  of  nior 
than  a  million  new  private  dwelling! 
built  in  the  U.  S.  A.  last  year  ha 
two  baths,  and  the  Ohio  tile-maket 
are  offering  for  home  use  a  Romal 
Plunge— a  sunken  pool  and  show.! 
lined    in    unglazed    ceramic  tile 
and  situated  for  easy  access  Iroi  j 
both    indoors    and    outside  ga;. 
den.   A  flower  box  (gladiolas  pnl 
ferred)    and    a    translucent  plasta 
fence  insure  privacy  with  light.  Tlij 
new  Zanesville  "plunge"  is  intende  I 
to  rival  the  baths  of  ancient  Rom 
in  luxury  il  not  in  the  social  value 
which  Mr.  Flavell  describes. 

Mr.    Flavell,    expert    in  "hau 
mams,"  was  born  in  New  Zealand 
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qualified  as  a  doctor  in  London,  and 
commanded  a  surgical  division  with 
the  RAF  in  North  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East  during  the  war.  Ik-  was 
later  adviser  in  surgery  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  Middle  East 
Command.  He  is  now  in  London, 
specializing  in  surgery  of  the  heart 
and  lungs.  Besides  his  articles  and  a 
textbook  on  thoracic  surgery,  he  has 
written  frequently  about  travel, 
food,  and  wine— and  he  cares  about 
military  history,  archaeology,  and 
modern  pictures. 

.  .  .  It  is  "mighty  uncomfortable," 
says  Ernest  Conine,  to  pass  within 
2,000  feet  of  another  plane  looming 
suddenly  out  of  the  half-haze  that 
hangs  over  the  Eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States  most  of  the  time.  Once 
in  1945,  as  an  Army  Air  Corps  radio- 
radar  operator,  Mr.  Conine  had  to 
live  violently  with  his  C-46  to  miss 
b\  six  feet)  another  C-46  crossing  his 
>ath.  Such  experiences  sharpened  his 
es  for  'Russian  Roulette  on  our 
Irways"  (p.  40). 

Mr.  Conine  is  in  Washington  now 
a  correspondent  for  McGraw-Hill 
mblications  and  a  free-lance  writer. 
Jntil  recently  he  indulged  his  life- 
ong  affection  for  flying  as  a  private 
)ilot  in  a  flying  club. 

.  Figures  on  our  aging  population 
re  easy  to  come  by,  but  the  wise 
der  who  can  interpret  the  lacts  is 
are.     The     Health  Information 
oundation,  for  example,  informs  us 
rat   our   population   of  sixty-five 
nd  over  has  more  than  quadrupled 
ince  1900.  We  now  have  more  than 
,000,000  Americans  in   that  age 
roup,  and  we  can  expect  21,000,000 
them  by  1975.  And  each  one  of 
lem  is,  to  some  extent,  a  rule  unto 
iniself. 

Bruce  Bliven,  who  utters  some 
itty  observations  "from  the  shelf" 
.  46),  is  a  case  in  point.  He  was  for 
irt\  years  on  the  editorial  board 
the  New  Republic  and  wrote  a 
umber  of  books  on  the  application 
scientific    knowledge    to  social 
roblems,  including  Preview  for  To- 
Orrow.   He  went  to  California  a 
:w  years  ago  to  do  research  at  the 
oover  War  Library  of  Stanford 
niversity  for  a  book  in  the  field  <>! 
cent  world  history. 
As  part  of  his  activity  as  a  "retiree" 
i  word  he  has   invented  in  this 
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The  majority  of  non-Catholics  do  not 
question  the  patriotism  of  their  Catho- 
lic fellow-citizens. 

They  have  seen  too  many  Catholic 
sons  die  beside  their  own  on  countless 
battlefields.  They  have  stood  too  often 
with  Catholics  in  defense  of  common 
ideals  and  of  common  heritage. 

Yet  the  ugly  voice  of  bigotry  is  heard 
again— warning  that  Catholics  "owe  al- 
legiance to  a  foreign  potentate"  . . .  that 
"Popery"  is  a  "menace  to  democracy"  . . . 
even  that  Catholicism  is  as  "totalitarian 
as  Communism." 

Informed  non-Catholics  will  scorn 
these  unworthy  accusations.  But  in  the 
interest  of  truth  and  good  will  among 
people  of  all  faiths,  this  miserable  skele- 
ton of  intolerance  should  be  exposed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many  who  other- 
wise may  become  unwitting  victims  of 
false  and  misleading  books,  tracts  and 
other  anti-Catholic  propaganda. 

One  critic  in  the  United  States  sug- 
gests that  the  Catholic  Church  is  "un- 
democratic" because  it  opposes  such 
things  as  birth  control,  divorce  and 
questionable  reading  matter.  By  this 
unreasonable  standard,  a  religious  de- 
nomination which  opposes  alcoholic 
drink  could  also  be  called  "undemo- 
cratic" because  it  holds  principles  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  the  land.  Catholics, 
certainly,  make  no  such  criticism. 

Catholics  are  called  "undemocratic" 
because  they  have  their  own  schools.  By 
the  same  reasoning,  all  other  denomina- 
tions with  church-sponsored  schools  and 
colleges  could  be  likewise  condemned, 
despite  the  fact  that  religious  schools 
preceded  tax-supported  schools  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  that  most 
of  our  private  colleges  and  universities 
were  founded  by  religious  bodies. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  called  an 
"alien"  religion  because  the  Vatican  is 
located  in  Italy. 

All  of  the  major  religious  faiths  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  had  their 
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origin  in  foreign  lands.  And  the  fact 
is  that  the  religions  professed  by  these 
bodies  are  at  this  very  time  the  state 
religions  in  certain  other  lands.  But  does 
anyone  call  them  "undemocratic?" 

For  nearly  2,000  years,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  existed  under  any  and  all 
forms  of  government.  Its  people  comply 
with  the  political  system  of  the  land 
they  live  in  .  .  .  refusing  to  comply  only 
if  a  political  state  should  command 
them  to  violate  God's  law.  An  example 
is  the  Catholic  resistance  to  Commun- 
ism wherever  it  appears  —  because 
Catholicism  and  Communism  are 
incompatible. 

In  the  interest  of  harmony  and  good 
will .  .  .  and  as  a  matter  of  Christian  and 
intellectual  honesty  .  .  .  you  should  learn 
the  truth  about  Catholics  before  seeking 
to  judge  them.  We  will  send  you  free, 
in  a  plain  wrapper,  a  pamphlet  which 
gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  its  relation  to  government 
and  the  social  order.  And  nobody  will 
call  on  you.  Write  for  Pamphlet  No. 
D-35. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 
I  KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 
I  RELIGIOUS  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
I  4422  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 

I  Please  send  me  your  Free  Pamphlet  entitled: 
|  "Let's  Test  Catholic  Loyalty!"  D-35 
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RELIGIOUS     INFORMATION  BUREAU 
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article)  he  has  written  many  maga- 
zine articles,  fourteen  having  been 
published  in  national  magazines  in 
the  past  twelve  months.  This  would 
appear  to  most  of  his  juniors  in  the 
free-lance  writing  world  as  a  full- 
time  accomplishment. 

.  .  .  The  political  hunting  season 
this  fall  will  undoubtedly  bag  a 
spectacular  quarry.  When  it  comes 
to  the  beclouded  issue  of  national 
defense,  the  slaughter  will  be  cruel, 
and  campaigners  of  both  parties  will 
drop  without  knowing  whose  rifle 
brought  them  down.  "Sincerity  and 
patriotism"— as  Arthur  Krock  com- 
mented in  a  newspaper  column  on 
air  defense  as  a  campaign  issue— 
"were  not  the  monopoly  of  either 
side."  .And  neither  side  can  claim 
the  victory  . 

In  "Wanted:  More  Politics  in  De- 
tense"  (p.  50),  Gordon  Harrison 
urges  vigorous  political  debate  rather 
than  reliance  on  authority  or  a  pre- 
tense of  nonpartisan  detachment. 
Mr.  Harrison  has  been  an  editorial 
writer  with  the  Detroit  Xews  since 
1952.  He  is  the  author  of  Road  to 
the  Right,  a  study  of  .American  con- 
servatism, and  is  writing  a  lovei. 

.  .  .  "The  Bandits"  (p.  56)  is 
William  Ea>tlake"s  third  story  in 
Harpers.  Two  earlier  stories,  "The 
Medicine  Men"  and  "The  Quiet 
Chimneys,"  pictured  the  New  Mex- 
ico Xavaho  country  where  the  au- 
thor lives.  The  wilderness  landscape 
of  "The  Bandits"  is  similar  but 
actually  belongs  further  south,  in 
old  Mexico. 

An  Easterner  by  birth,  Mr.  East- 
lake  setded  in  the  Southwest  after 
the  war  and  after  a  stay  in  Paris. 
His  first  novel,  Go  in  Beauty,  will 
be  published  in  the  fall  by  Harper. 

.  .  .  Ruth  and  Edward  Brecher.  who 

report  on  an  Alabama  truck  driver's 
legal  battle  in  defense  of  millions  of 
installment  buyers  (p.  63),  have  been 
collaborating  as  magazine  writers 
since  their  marriage  in  1941.  Last 
year  they  contributed  to  many  of 
the  big-circulation  magazines,  from 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  to  the 
Reader's  Digest  and  Parents'  Maga- 
zine. Their  last  article  in  Harper's, 
called  "These  Railroad  Wrecks" 
(June  1944),  analyzed  all  the  fatal 
crashes  on  American  railroads  during 


the  previous  year  and  led  to  Congres- 
sional hearings  and  a  notable  expan- 
sion in  railroad  safetv  equipment. 

.  .  .  Sylvia  Wright  implies  in  "What 
Was  Good  Enough  for  Mr.  Roches- 
ter" (p.  69)  that  she  is  a  one-living- 
room  person.  As  a  reader  of  fiction, 
she  speaks  the  unvarnished  truth. 
But  as  a  real  person— New  England- 
descended,  California-bred,  and  New 
York-bound  in  the  winter— Miss 
Wright  has  inhabited  many  living- 
rooms,  and  written  articles  and 
poems  in  just  about  all  of  them. 
Some  of  the  best  known  she  has  done 
tor  Harper's  were  "How  to  Make 
Chicken  Liver  Pate  Once"  and  "The 
Death  of  Lady  Mondegreen." 

On  the  household  side  of  her  life, 
Miss  Wright  has  been  laboring  un- 
remittingly this  past  summer  in  pre- 
paring her  amiable  familv  house  on 
Fishers  Island— off  the  Connecticut 
coast— for  A  Tenant.  "I  have  just 
been  given  a  lesson  in  spackling," 
she  says,  "having  been  told  by  the 
carpenter  that  it  would  be  too  ex- 
pensive for  him  to  do  it  for  me,  and 
I  had  better  do  it  myself.  This  is  a 
commentary  on  the  economic  value 
cf  the  writer. 

Aside  from  that,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  violence  and  action  around 
a  house.  The  plaster,  thank  Heaven, 
is  alive,  but  some  of  the  window 
are  dead,  which  means  they  do  not 
have  pockets.  I  have  just  signed  a 
lease  in  which  this  charming  summer 
cottage  is  referred  to  as  the  demised 
premises.  .  .  .  But  in  September, 
hope  just  to  sit  there  in  the  noo 
day  sun  and  do  nothing  at  all." 

.  .  .  The  inventor  of  the  verse  form 
which  he  calls  "Symmetries"— David 
McCord— presents  a  choice  sampling 
of  them  in  ""New  Chitons  for  Old 
Gods"  (p.  72  .  When  Harper's  pub- 
lished his  first  set  of  six  in  April 
1951,  Louis  L'ntermeyer  called  them 
a  "technician's  delight." 

Mr.  McCord's  anthology  of  British 
and  American  humorous  and  witty 
\erse,  What  Cheer,  appeared  with  a 
new  introduction  in  the  Modern. 
Library  in  1955  on  its  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  publication.  He  has  pub» 
lished  well  over  twenty  books. 

.  .  .  Felicia  Lamport  (""Cook's  Dei 
tour,"  p.  67)  is  the  author  of  Mink 
on  Weekdays,  is  married  to  a  law 
professor,  and  has  two  children. 
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Arthur  Larson's  li  ankly  p;n  t  is;m 
Issmeut  of  the  case  for  a  labor 
p  for  the  Republican  party  this 
I  (p.  73)  represents  the  "liberal," 
|ng,  pro-Eisenhower  COP.  Like 
I  recently    published    book,  A 
\uhlican  Looks  at  His  Party,  this 
Icle  may  provoke  yells  oi  pro- 
froni    Democrats    (as  James 
Iton  rightly  predicted  when  the 
Ik  came  out)  and  provide  guide- 
|k  material  for  Republican  cam- 
feners.   And  undoubtedly  it  will 
|m  the  attention  of  organized— 
I  uncommitted— labor, 
[r.  Larson  is  a  product  of  the 
llic  schools  of  Sioux  Falls,  South 
lota,  of  Augustana  College  and 
[University  of  South  Dakota  Law 
bol.  He  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar  in 
v,  has  practiced  and  taught  law, 
li  law  dean  at  the  University  of 
kburgh,  and  worked  for  the  gov- 
paent  in  the  OPA  and  the  FEA. 
is  author  of  The  Law  of  Work- 
's Compensation  and  Know  Your 
al  Security.    In  1954,  President 
•nhower  appointed  him  Under 
etary  ot  Labor. 


COMING    NEXT  MONTH 

ing  World  War  11  Porter  Mo- 
ver was  head  of  the  Office  of 
Information's  Iceland  division, 
nth  he  went  back  to  Iceland 
a  special  assignment  from 
ber's  to  dig  out  the  inside  story 
ow  the  Russians  forced  the  U.S. 
aandon  a  valuable  air  base  with- 
ering a  single  shot. 

Te's  a  special  interest  for  both 
ies  in  the  Senate  and  House  races 
year.  Washington  newspaper- 
Charles  B.  Seib  spotlights  the 
is  in  various  crucial  sections  of 
country. 

3  will  be  the  next  Pope  and 
t  effects  will  his  election  have 
he  history  of  tomorrow?  From 
le,  Luigi  Barzini,  Jr.  describes 
special  considerations  which 
e  an  American  Pope  highly  un- 
y,  and  the  qualifications  of  the 
ing  candidates  for  the  position. 

way  things  go  these  days,  Oc- 
r  is  none  too  early  to  be 
king  about  Christmas.  Edward 
eter,  author  of  Father  of  the 
le  and  Dere  Mable,  focuses  on 
problem  in  "247  Christmas 
is." 


BOYS'  SCHOOLS 


FORK  UNION  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Our  ONE  SUBJECT  PLAN  in  Upper  School  (grades  9-12) 
has  increased  honor  roll  50%.  Develops  concentration. 
Accredited.  ROTC  highest  rating.  Modern  bldgs.,  2  gyms, 
pool.  Separate  Jr.  School,  grades  4-8.  60th  year.  Catalog. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Wicker,  Box  809,  Fork  Union,  Virginia 


HATCH  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Timesaving  program  since  1926.  Oases  of  1  to  4  buys 
enable  the  individual  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  mass  edu- 
cation.   Progress  geared  to  individual  abilities  and  ambi- 
tion.   College  candidates  save  a  year. 
Lloyd  Harvey  Hatcn.  Headmaster,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 


CHAUNCY  HALL  SCHOOL 

For  boys.  Specialized  preparation  for  M.I.T.  and  other 
engineering  schools  and  for  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  Individ- 
ual attention  through  unique  "checking"  system.  September 
classes  filled.  New  classes  start  February   1.  Catalog. 
R.  D.  Farnsworth,  Prin.,  537  Boylston  St.,  Boston  16.  Mass. 


JUDSON  SCHOOL  IN  ARIZONA 

A  ranch  school  for  100  boys  6  to  IS.  in  healthful,  warm, 
dry  climate.    Small  classes.    Accredited  to  all  colleges. 
Riding  &  Polo  included  in  tuition.    Tennis,  swimming, 
pack  trips,  fishing,  rodeos,  riflery,  music.  28th  yr.  Catalog. 
H.  E.  Wick  &  D.  M.  Ashley.  Scottsdale,  Arizona 


RIVERDALE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Founded  1907. 

John   H.  Jones,  Headmaster, 

Box  M,  Riverdale-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  C. 


WHICH  SCHOOL? 
WHICH  COLLEGE? 

If  you  want  help,  suggestions,  and 
catalogs,  write  or  call  our  Infor- 
mation Bureau. 

49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Bement,  Schools 

For  boy  or  girl  

Present  age  ....  and  grade  .... 

Entering  when?   

Boarding?  or  day?  

Military?.  .   Coeducational?.  .  . 

Where  located?  

Other  needs  


Parent   

( or  guardian ) 

Address  
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WOMEN'S  COLLEGE 


FINCH  COLLEGE 

Liberal  arts.  Also  unique  combination  of  liberal  arts  and 
career  courses.  Radio  and  TV,  costume  design,  merchandis- 
ing, home  ec..  business,  art.  music-.  The  Upper  College, 
A.B.  &.  B.S.  degrees.  The  Junior  Coil-ge.  A. A.  &.  A.A.S. 
degrees.  Strategic  opportunity  for  the  girl  who  changes 
her  educational  direction.  High  school  graduates,  qualified 
Junior  College  graduates.  Senior  college  transfers  accepted. 
Resident  and  non-resident.  Write  Dean  of  Admissions. 
52  East  78th  Street.  New  York  21,  New  York 


COEDUCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 


THE  ANDERSON  SCHOOL 

Tear-round  Regents  accred.,  coed,  college  preparation. 
Grades  2  to  12  &  2  yr.  post-grad.  Expert  guidance  staff. 
Resident  Psychiatrist  &  Psychologist.  Individualized  classes. 
Activity  program  stressed.  235  acres.  Enroll  any  time.  Catalog. 
L.  M.  Gage.  M.A.,  Hdm..  Staatsburgh -on - H udson.  N.  Y. 


FENSTER  RANCH  SCHOOL  —  TUCSON 

Accredited  nationally  known  ranch  school  for  boys  and 
girls.  Grades  1-12.  College  prep.  Superior  facilities  and 
staff.  Riding,  swimming,  other  activities  in  warm,  dry  cli- 
mate. For  catalog,  write  the  director. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Fenster,  Fenster  Ranch  School,  Tucson,  Arizona 


FORNACHON  HALL 

Boarding  &  Day.  Boys  4-8.  Girls  4-12.  Happy,  healthy 
borne  life.  Thorough  academic  instruction.  Individual  train- 
ing and  character-forming  care.  Art,  music.  French,  hobbies, 
outdoor  play.  One-hour  bus  trip  from  N.Y.C.  43rd  year. 
Louise  R.  Carr.  Ph.B.,B.S..  Pd.B..  Prin..  Ridnewood.  N.J. 


PINE  CREST  SCHOOLS 

Ft.  Lauderdale  &  Hillsboro  Shores,  Florida.  Fully  accred- 
ited. Emphasis  college  preparation.  Coed.  Nursery.  Grades 
1-12.  Resident  &  day.  Languages.  Art,  music,  dancing. 
Sports,  pool.  Winter  visitors  may  use  own  books.  Catalog. 
Mrs.  Mae  McMillan,  E.  Broward  Blvd.,  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Fla. 


GIRLS'  SCHOOLS 


DANA  HALL  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  For  Girls 

Boarding  and  day;  enrollment  90.  Grades  7,  8  &  9.  High- 
est standards.  Complete  academic  and  cultural  program. 
Informal,  friendly  atmosphere.  Beautiful  country  campus 
Vi  nr.  Boston.  Biding,  all  sports.  (Jr.  Dept.  of  Dana  Hall). 
Mrs.  Werner  Hegemann,  Head,  Box  X,  Wellesley  81,  Mass. 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL  OF  PROVIDENCE 

Advantageous  location.  Small  residence  unit.  Exceptional 
record  of  college  preparation.  Modern  equipment  and  rec- 
reational facilities.  Conservative  costs.  Auspices  of  New 
Kngland  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

Marion  S.  Cole,  Headmistress.  Box  M,  Providence,  R.  I. 


HOME  STUDY 


CALVERT  SCHOOL 

Educate  your  child  at  home.  Kindergarten — nth  grade. 
Accredited.  Easy-to-follow  teaching  manual;  lessons,  books, 
supplies.  Guidance  by  Calvert  teachers.  Start  any  time. 
51st  year.  Catalog.  Give  child's  age.  school  grade. 

Calvert  School.  79  W.  Tuscany  Rd..  Baltimore  10.  Md. 


Mr.  Jones 


insists  on 
perfect  balance. 


regardless! 


the  gentleman  above.  Mr.  Richard  Jones,  is  illustrating 
the  essential  drama  in  a  concerto,  Le.,  a  balanced  conflict 


betweei 


Such  ixlds  seem  unfa 
nence  allowed  each  ii 
duct  or  balance  s  the  on 
Capitol  has  recorded  I 
decide  if  that  balance  was  cant 

Its  his  job  vas  a  member  ol 
raring  Jury')  to  make  sure  the 
the  one.  Concerto,  symphom 


Incomu 


orces. 

concerto,  for  example,  the  balance 
ggle  of  a  single  instrument  pitted 
stra  of  up  to  100  pieces. 

ir.  but  it  all  depends  on  the  promi- 
strumenL  At  a  concert,  the  con- 
hestra  and  the  soloists.  But  when 
hat  concert.  Richard  Jones  must 


itol's  famous  record- 
red  never  overpower 
r  orchestral  music  — 


Richard  Jones  insists  on  perfectly  balanced  instrumen- 
tation. You  must  hear  every  note  the  conductor  and  the 
composer  meant  you  to. 

Other  Jurv  members  cover  their  own  special  fields  in 
exactlv  the  same  wav.  Naturally,  they  also  critically 
appraise  the  performance  itself. 

Onlv  when  thev  decide  an  artist  has  given  an  excep- 
tional performance,  and  it  has  been  flawlessly  recorded 
bv  Capitol  s  sound  engineers  —  onlv  then  do  thev  label 
that  record  "Full  Dimensional  Sound."  It  is  the  purest 
high  fidelity  that  can  l*e  achieved  by  the  recorder's  art. 

Next  time  vou "re  at  vour  record  dealer's,  make  a  point 
of  hearing  a  Capitol    FDS"  recording.  It's  quite  an 

experience. 


Full  Dimensional  S 
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MAG  All  Z  I  N  E 


JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES: 

a  very  complicated  man 


JOSEPH  C.  HARSCH 

A  Washington  columnist  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  NBC  news  analyst  examines 
the  character,  career,  and  ambitions  of 
President  Eisenhower's  most  controversial 
— and  intriguing — Cabinet  officer. 

JOHN  Foster  Dulles'  lather  was  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman,  daily  and  earnestly  con- 
cerned with  "righteousness"  and  "duty."  Both 
his  maternal  grandfather,  John  W.  Foster,  and 
his  uncle,  Robert  Lansing,  were  men  who 
achieved  prominence,  wealth,  and  an  identical 
title:  "Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States." 

Matching  the  achievements  ol  his  grandfather 
and  uncle,  without  breaking  faith  with  his 
lather,  is  not  a  task  which  our  present  Secretary 
ol  State  consciously  assigned  to  himself  in  his 
boyhood.  Yet  this  difficult  ambition  is  woven 
unmistakably  into  his  career— and  it  has  helped 
make  him  the  most  intriguing  and  the  most  con- 
troversial figure  in  the  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  has  called  Mr.  Dulles 


the  greatest  Secretary  of  State  he  knows  anything 
about.  Richard  Nixon  once  said,  "Isn't  it  won- 
derful to  have  a  Secretary  of  State  who  stands 
up  to  the  Russians?"  but  to  Randolph  Churchill 
is  attributed  the  remark  that  he  "smells  of  non- 
contormism,"  and  the  Democratic  view  is  typified 
by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson's  contention  that 
Mr.  Dulles  is  "the  original  misguided  missile, 
traveling  fast,  making  lots  of  noise,  and  never 
hitting  the  target." 

Assessments  of  Mr.  Dulles  seem  usually  to  fall 
into  one  or  the  other  of  these  extremes.  One  of 
the  mam  unions  things  about  him  is  the  hut 
th.it  he  tends  to  arouse  eithei  approval  bordering 
on  veneration,  or  disapproval  ranging  (lose  to 
moral  contempt.  Those  who  have  worked  closely 
with  him  in  business  and  in  government  seldom 
view  him  dispassionately.  This  is  surprising, 
when  n  is  noted  thai  in  his  personal  relations 
Mr.  Dulles  is  gregarious,  sociable,  a  genial 
dinner-table  companion,  lucid  in  exposition, 
reasonable  and  open-minded  in  discussion. 

British  diplomats1- who  were  prepared  to  dis- 
like him  alter  their  relatively  successful  relations 
with  Dean  Acheson— will  tell  you  privately 
(never  publicly,  lor  that  would  do  too  much 
violence  to  a  British  folklore  presumption  ol 
original  Dulles  sin)  that  "he  is  very  good  in 
private  negotiations,  and  much  better  than 
Acheson,  you  know,  on  the  colonial  question." 
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Mr.  Dulles  himself  has  probably  contributed 
more  than  any  one  to  the  confusion  and  con- 
troversy which  surrounds  his  career.  Because  of 
him,  "liberation,"  "unleashing,"  "massive  re- 
taliation," "agonizing  reappraisal,"  and  "brink 
of  war"  have  become  cliches  in  the  current  ver- 
nacular of  Washington.  They  are  often  used 
with  a  connotation  of  an  empty  pose. 

He  is  more  vulnerable  to  criticism  from  his 
own  publicly  spoken  record  than  from  any  other 
source,  because  in  his  official  life  he  is  given  to 
overstatement,  oversimplification,  and  less  than 
total  candor— Haws  which  are  usually  absent 
from  his  private  conversations. 

A  substantial  explanation  of  the  dualism 
between  his  public  and  private  behavior  is  that 
he  progressed  from  being  a  small-town  preacher's 
son  to  his  present  eminence  by  way  of  the  legal 
profession.  For  years  his  daily  task  was  to  make 
the  best  case  he  could  for  his  client.  He  is 
reputed  to  have  been  the  most  highly  paid  cor- 
poration lawyer  in  the  history  of  New  York  City. 
A  lawyer  is  not  expected  to  believe  the  partisan 
side  of  the  case  which  he  presents  for  his  client. 
He  does  not  carry  it  into  his  personal  beliefs  or 
private  conversations.  Nor  is  consistency  ex- 
pected. He  may  take  the  opposite  side  of  the 
same  argument  on  behalf  of  his  next  client.  Such 
professional  habits  are  not  easily  shaken  off. 

COURTROOM  DIPLOMACY 

MR  .  DULLES  earned  his  position  in 
the  legal  profession  against  odds.  He  got 
his  job  with  the  law  firm  of  Sullivan  and  Crom- 
well at  fifty  dollars  per  month  on  the  insistence 
of  Grandfather  Foster  and  against  the  better 
judgment  of  the  senior  partners.  The  partners 
consented  to  give  him  a  chance,  but  they  took 
negligible  interest  in  a  boy  from  the  back  country 
who  had  slight  connections  with  the  big  families 
or  big  corporations— and  who,  besides,  had  taken 
his  law  at  George  Washington  University,  not  at 
Yale  or  Harvard.  The  fact  that  he  had  grad- 
uated with  the  highest  marks  ever  granted  at 
George  Washington  was  no  compensation  in 
their  eyes  for  his  other  shortcomings. 

The  quality  which  broke  through  the  resist- 
ance of  Sullivan  and  Cromwell  and  made  him, 
ultimately,  the  senior  partner  was  his  ability  to 
make  a  case  for  a  client.  He  did  it  so  success- 
fully that  not  until  he  reached  the  age  of  sixty- 
one  did  he  experience  what  could  be  called  a 
check  to  his  career.  Then,  in  1949,  he  ran  for 
the  Senate,  and  was  beaten  by  Herbert  Lehman. 
The  technique  of  making  a  case  for  a  client 
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has  persisted  into  his  conduct  of  American  diplo- 
macy, and  not  surprisingly  it  has  involved  him 
in  instances  of  embarrassing  inconsistency.  When 
he  was  in  Pakistan  last  March,  for  example,  he 
argued  to  members  of  the  SEATO  alliance  that 
it  pays  to  be  an  ally  of  the  United  States— citing 
facts  and.  figures  to  prove  that  allies  get  better 
treatment  at  the  U.S.  Treasury  than  non-allies. 
Seven  days  later  he  was  in  non-allied  Indonesia 
saying,  "there  is  no  connection  whatsoever"  be- 
tween our  financial  aid  and  membership  in  a 
military  security  pact  with  the  United  States. 
He  cited  as  evidence  the  fact  that  India  and 
Ceylon  receive  such  aid  although  they  are  not 
allied  with  the  United  States. 

In  between  he  stopped  over  in  New  Delhi  and 
tried  to  persuade  Prime  Minister  Nehru  that  he 
had  not  been  unfriendly  to  India  when  he  had 
previously  referred  to  Goa,  that  much  debated 
Portuguese  enclave  on  the  Indian  coast,  as  "a 
province  of  Portugal." 

Another  striking  example  of  "making  a  case" 
was  provided  by  Mr.  Dulles  on  February  24, 
1956.  The  "new"  Soviet  diplomacy  had  for 
months  been  running  rings  around  Western 
diplomacy.  Soviet  arms  had  gone  to  Egypt,  Soviet 
"trade"  delegations  were  roving  as  far  afield  as 
Latin  America,  Pakistan  had  agreed  to  send  a 
trade  mission  to  Moscow,  and  the  Administra- 
tion had  entangled  itself  in  the  on-again,  off- 
again  fiasco  of  tank  shipments  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
Yet  Mr.  Dulles  asserted:  "At  this  moment  in 
Moscow  they  are  having  to  revise  their  whole 
program.  They  have  failed." 

This  was  followed  by  one  of  the  rare  explo- 
sions of  Senate,  and  public,  criticism  of  Mr. 
Dulles  (there  had  been  an  earlier  explosion  over 
his  "massive  retaliation"  phrase).  It  evoked  an 
explanation  at  the  State  Department  that  Mr. 
Dulles'  doctrine  of  Soviet  failure  was  based  on 
a  comparison  of  the  Soviet  position  in  1948 
with  the  Soviet  position  in  1956.  Now  the  West 
was  undoubtedly  better  off  in  1956  than  it  had 
been  in  1948— but  what  critics  had  been  talking 
about  was  the  appearance  of  a  Western  decline 
from  1953  to  1956.  Mr.  Dulles  had  built  his 
case  for  Soviet  failure  on  a  convenient  selection 
of  dates  which  gave  him  the  advantages  of  the 
Marshall  Plan,  formation  of  the  NATO  alliance, 
successful  resistance  to  aggression  in  Korea,  and 
the  refurbishing  of  Western  military  power— all 
pre- 1952  Truman-Acheson  achievements,  which 
Mr.  Dulles  had  tended  to  minimize  in  the  1952 
election  year.  He  may  have  felt,  however,  that 
his  client  had  changed,  after  the  Democrats  re- 
gained control  of  Congress  in  1954. 


JOHN  FOST 

Certain  inconsistencies  between  remarks  made 
l>\  Mr.  Dulles  during  the  1952  campaign  and  in 
a  1949  Senate  speech  were  raised  at  the  Senate 
hearing  on  his,  confirmation  in  January  of  1953. 
Mr.  Dulles  explained  that  '  under  our  Constitu- 
tional system  we  have  a  general  election  every 
four  years  .  .  .  one  side  presents  his  case,  and  the 
other  side  presents  the  other  case,  as  two  lawyers 
do  when  they  go  into  court.  At  that  stage  the 
two  parties  are  not  judges  and  thev  are  not 
judicial.  In  to)  opinion  they  should  not  be  .  .  . 
but  when  that  time  is  past,  then  I  believe  we 
should  try  to  work  together  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  .  .  ." 

When  Life  magazine  came  on  the  streets  in 
early  January  of  1956  with  an  article  based  on 
recorded  conversations  with  Mr.  Dulles  which 
pictured  him  as  almost  the  sole  bulwark  of  the 
peace,  Democrats  concluded  that  Mr.  Dulles' 
quadrennial  release  from  judiciousness  had  come 
around.  Even  Vice  President  Nixon  commented 
dryly  that  "the  rest  o£  us  can  take  care  of  the 
campaigning." 

Another  characteristic  of  many  distin- 
guished lawyers  is  the  lack  of  an  administrative 
flair.  (This  is.  perhaps,  natural,  since  they  ordi- 
narily  work  alone  or  with  a  handful  of  close 
associates,  and  thus  have  little  chance  to  learn 
the  techniques  of  managing  a  large  organization.) 
In  Mr.  Dulles  this  trait  seems  to  be  pronounced. 

Sullivan  and  Cromwell  partners  recall  that 
when  Dulles  was  senior  partner  he  exhibited 
more  than  usual  aversion  to  administrative  work. 
The  senior  partner  normally  oversees  this  part 
of  the  firm's  operations— as  the  present  senior 
partner.  Arthur  Dean,  does.  During  the  Dulles 
term,  however,  one  of  the  other  partners  took 
over  this  work  bv  mutual  and  tacit  consent. 

Shortlv  before  taking;  office  as  Secretarv  of 
State  Mir.  Dulles  expressed  a  wish  that  he  might 
have  an  "ivory  tower"  office  off  in  some  obscure 
corner  of  the  W  hite  House  where  he  could  just 
think  about  foreign  policy,  and  not  have  any 
formal  connection  with  the  vast,  complex, 
hierarchical  structure  of  the  Department  of  State. 
He  did  not  wet  his  wish,  but  his  subordinates 
have  sometimes  suspected  that  in  his  own  sub- 
conscious mind  he  did.  It  is  frequentlv  said  that 
he  carries  the  foreign  policies  of  the  I'nited 
States  around  in  his  coat  pocket.  He  seldom 
delegates  policy  responsibility  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that— as  in  the  case  of  the  Saudi  Arabian 
arms  shipments— no  one  was  quite  sure  what  the 
policy  was  until  he  came  back  from  his  Duck 
Island  vacation  retreat. 

The  once-powerful  secondary  officials  of  the 
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Department  have  tended  to  become  merelv 
executors  of  his  policy  (when  they  are  informed 
of  what  it  is)  and  the  rank  of  Ambassador  has 
steadily  declined  in  importance  during  the  Dulles 
incumbency.  W  hen  there  is  any  important  nego- 
tiating to  be  done  Mr.  Dulles  usually  goes  him- 
self, leaving  his  Ambassadors  no  function  higher 
than  that  of  reporters.  Even  this  residual  func- 
tion has  been  of  declining  relevance,  since  Mr. 
Dulles  has  his  own  views  of  each  situation  clearly 
in  mind.  Ambassadorial  reports  bear  upon 
Dulles'  thinking,  but  seldom  influence  it:  and, 
it  is  said,  they  never  cause  a  reversal  of  a  strong 
Dulles  view.  Ambassadors  have  been  called  home 
for  consultation  without  being  consulted  by 
Mr.  Dulles. 

During  the  Acheson  period,  policv  was  gen- 
erated out  of  the  impact  upon  each  other  of 
many  and  diverse  minds  in  the  Department.  Mr. 
Acheson  set  up  and  used  an  institution  called 
the  Policv  Planning  Staff.  He  frequently  over- 
rode its  conclusions,  but  he  did  not  assume  that 
his  thinking  alone  could  generate  foreign  policy. 
Todav  the  Policv  Planning  Staff  has  fallen  into 
disuse:  Department  policv  begins  and  ends  in 
Mr.  Dulles'  own  mind.  Dulles'  policv  is  influ- 
enced heavily  by  the  Senate.  It  is  sometimes 
reversed  by  the  President.  It  is  adjusted  within 
the  limits  of  tolerance  of  public  opinion.  But  the 
machinery  of  the  State  Department  plavs  the 
least  of  the  roles  in  the  process. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Dulles  is  one  of  the  most 
traveled  Secretaries  of  State  in  history  is  a  direct 
result  of  his  unfamiliaritv  with  the  use  of  an 
administrative  apparatus.  To  him.  his  staff  of 
experts,  his  far-flung  foreign  service,  appear  to 
be  not  an  instrument,  but  a  baffling  encum- 
brance  from  which  he  disengages  himself  in  so 
far  as  he  is  able. 

James  F.  Byrnes— another  lawyer— exhibited  a 
similar  inclination,  although  to  a  lesser  degree. 
When  he  was  negotiating  with  the  Soviets  in 
Moscow  in  1945,  one  of  his  aides  (now  an  Am- 
bassador) suggested  that  the  delegation  ought  to 
send  a  report  of  its  work  back  to  the  State  De- 
partment. "Why?"  Mr.  Byrnes  inquired,  in 
genuine  bewilderment.  "What  would  be  the 
point  of  that?  I'm  here." 

Mr.  Dulles  also  is  capable  of  assuming  that 
wherever  he  happens  to  be  at  the  moment,  there 
too  is  the  Department  of  State.  In  his  case,  how- 
ever, it  comes  closer  to  being  true. 

A  related  quality  is  his  facilitv  for  disen- 
tangling himself  from  embarrassments.  In  1947 
he  had  nominated  Alger  Hiss,  with  the  highest 
recommendations,  for  the  post  of  director  of  the 
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Carnegie  Endowment.  When  the  pumpkin  pa- 
pers were  unearthed  in  August  1948  he  and 
Dean  Acheson  were  both  vulnerable  to  criticism 
because  of  their  past  associations  with  Hiss;  Mr. 
Dulles  was.  il  anything,  more  so  because  he  had 
provided  Hiss  with  refuge  at  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment alter  Hiss  had  been  maneuvered  out  of 
the  State  Department  under  Mr.  Byrnes. 

A    MATTER   OF  THEOLOGY 

AT  ONCE  Mr.  Dulles  relieved  Hiss  "of 
all  active  duties"  at  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment. He  appeared  as  a  prosecution  witness  at 
both  of  the  Hiss  trials.  He  contradicted  Hiss' 
testimony  on  five  specific  points  during  the  final 
stage  of  the  second  trial.  By  the  day  of  the  ver- 
dict, January  21,  1949,  he  was  ready  to  say: 

"The  conviction  of  Alger  Hiss  is  a  human 
tragedy,  ft  is  tragic  that  so  great  promise  should 
have  come  to  so  inglorious  an  end.  But  the 
greater  tragedy  is  that  seemingly  our  national 
ideals  no  longer  inspire  the  loyal  devotion 
needed  for  their  defense."  (Some  25,000  Amer- 
ican boys  were  shortly  to  challenge  Mr.  Dulles' 
lugubrious  generalization  by  giving  their  lives 
on  the  battlefields  of  Korea.) 

Precisely  four  days  later  Dean  Acheson— citing 
as  his  text  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  Saint  Matthew,  verses  34  through 
46,  the  theological  basis  on  which  the  ministers 
of  the  Christian  Church  follow  even  a  convicted 
murderer  to  the  scaffold— said: 

"1  should  like  to  make  clear  to  you  that  what- 
ever the  outcome  of  any  appeal  which  Mr.  Hiss 
or  his  lawyers  may  make  in  this  case,  I  do  not 
intend  to  turn  my  back  on  Alger  Hiss." 

Some  philosophic  observers  of  the  two  men  see 
in  this  disparity  of  reaction  to  the  same  incident 
an  outbreak  of  the  ancient  conflict  between 
Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian;  the  one  pru- 
dently turning  his  back,  the  other  defiantly  wear- 
ing past  mistakes.  If  there  is  self-righteousness 
in  either  position,  or  both,  it  is  a  matter  for  a 
panel  of  theologians  to  determine. 

The  triple  reconciliation  of  righteousness, 
duty,  and  success  is  not  always  an  easy  one.  Theo- 
logians  would  also  be  intrigued  by  the  way  Mr. 
Dulles  resolved  it  when  he  had  to  deal  with  the 
controversial  personnel  cases  which  he  inherited 
from  his  predecessor.  The  McCarthy  group  in 
Congress  had  declared  total  war  against  a  num- 
ber of  foreign  service  career  officers,  in  particular, 
John  Carter  Vincent  and  John  Paton  Davies. 

Mr.  Dulles  dutifully  went  through  the  long 
records  and  found— as  Mr.  Acheson  had— that 
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there  was  no  basis  for  dismissal  on  the  ground 
of  doubtful  loyalty.  But  he  divested  himself 
prudently  of  Mr.  Vincent  on  the  ground  that 
his  China  reporting  had  been  "a  failure,"  and 
of  Mr.  Davies  for  "disregard  of  proper  forbear- 
ance and  caution  in  making  known  his  dissents 
outside  privileged  boundaries."  His  personal 
feelings  about  the  Davies  case  may  or  may  not  be 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  on  the  day  after  he 
had  announced  his  decision  he  telephoned  Mr. 
Davies  and  authorized  him  to  use  his  (the  Dulles) 
name  as  a  reference  if  it  would  be  helpful  in 
obtaining  another  job.  His  final  session  with  Mr. 
Vincent  ended  on  the  Dulles  observation  (appar- 
ently conclusive  to  Mr.  Dulles)  that  Mr.  Vin- 
cent's critics  in  the  Senate  talked  louder  than 
his  supporters. 

The  rationale  of  Dulles'  defenders  in  these 
matters  is  that  when  a  man  is  trying  to  do  some- 
thing as  important  as  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
world  he  cannot  afford  to  carry  excess  baggage, 
any  more  than  can  a  man  trying  to  climb  Mt. 
Everest.  Mr.  Dulles  found  ways  and  means  of 
shedding  the  liabilities  which  had  plagued  Mr. 
Acheson  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  Charles  E. 
Bohlen,  the  defenders  could  muster  stronger  sup- 
port than  the  critics.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
and  Senator  Robert  Taft  both  spoke  up  for  Mr. 
Bohlen.  Dulles'  detractors  on  the  other  hand 
use  such  words  as  "hypocrisy"  and  "moral  cow- 
ardice" in  speaking  of  these  cases. 

ft  is  not  clear  whether  the  free  run  which 
Senator  McCarthy  enjoyed  around  the  State 
Department  in  the  early  Dulles  days  repre- 
sented Dulles'  prudence  or  orders  from  the 
White  House,  ft  has  been  noted  that  when 
Harold  Stassen  did  talk  back  to  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy  in  those  same  days  he  was  repudiated 
by  the  White  House. 

Dulles'  adaptability  to  changed  circumstances 
was  tested,  and  confirmed,  by  his  relations  with 
his  son  Avery.  Mr.  Dulles  himself  has  been  loyal 
to  his  father's  Presbyterianism  in  personal  faith, 
in  constant  references  in  his  public  life  to 
"moral"  and  "spiritual"  values,  and  in  consider- 
able prominence  as  a  layman  in  the  work  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  an 
organization  of  Protestant  churches.  When 
Avery  Dulles  entered  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  study  for  the  Jesuit  priesthood  Mr. 
Dulles  broke  off  relations  with  his  son.  Relations 
were  re-established  before  photographers  when 
Dulles  became  a  candidate  for  Senator. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  examples  of  Mr. 
Dulles'  adaptability.  When  he  visited  South 
Korea  just   before   the  outbreak  of  war  he 
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promised  the  South  Koreans  that  they  would 
"not  stand  alone"  in  the  event  of  attack.  Back 
in  Washington,  he  confided  to  reporters  that  lie 
was  vastly  relieved  when  President  Truman 
ordered  U.S.  troops  into  the  Korean  battle,  for 
Otherwise  his  promise  of  support  to  the  South 
Koreans  would  have  remained  unfulfilled.  From 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  until  the  1952  campaign 
he  defended  the  Truman  decision  to  enter  the 
war.  He  then  became  critical  of  that  decision 
during  the  campaign;  but  returned  to  its  defense 
after  the  1954  mid  term  elections  put  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  back  in  control  of  the  Senate. 

He  contributed  comfort  and  usable  quotations 
to  the  Bricker  amendment  cause  during  the 
1952  campaign,  but  turned  against  the  amend- 
ment when  it  came  toward  a  vote  in  1953. 

WHAT    HE    SAYS    AND  DOES 

TH  E  qualities  which  make  Mr.  Dulles  con- 
troversial show  up  in  his  control  of  foreign 
policy.  One  usually  knew  with  Acheson  what  his 
policy  was  trying  to  achieve.  With  Mr.  Dulles 
one  is  not  quite  sure  whether  the  American 
attitude  toward  Communist  China,  for  example, 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  he  refused 
to  shake  hands  with  his  Chinese  opposite  num- 
ber, Chou  En-lai,  when  they  were  in  the  same 
room  in  Geneva  in  1954,  or  by  the  fact  that 
since  July  of  1955  a  U.S.  Ambassador  and  a 
Communist  Chinese  ambassador  have  been  ac- 
credited to  each  other  in  Geneva. 

Dulles'  admirers  cite  his  famous  "brink  of 
\\ar"  doctrine  as  evidence  of  his  mastery  of  the 
technique  of  foreign  relations.  They  take  seri- 
ously his  version  of  events,  which  is  that  he  has 
deliberately  taken  the  United  States  to  the  brink 
and  thus  saved  the  peace  by  his  boldness. 

His  own  version  of  how  he  got  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  agree  to  the  truce  in  Korea  is 
that  when  in  India,  on  his  first  of  many  trips 
around  the  world,  he  told  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
that  if  there  were  no  truce  the  United  States 
would  open  up  the  war  and  carry  it  across  the 
Manchurian  frontier.  In  the  Dulles  version  of 
history  Mr.  Nehru  presumably  relayed  this  stern 
warning  to  Peking,  after  which  the  truce  was 
concluded.  But  Mr.  Nehru  has  since  been  re- 
ported as  saying  that  if  Mr.  Dulles  ever  told  him 
any  such  thing  on  that  trip  he,  Mr.  Nehru,  didn't 
take  it  seriously  enough  even  to  remember  it, 
let  alone  relay  it  to  Peking. 

The  greatest  single  controversy  over  Dulles' 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  is  whether  Mr.  Dulles 
has  shaped  events,  or  adjusted  himself  to  them. 
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Facts  permit  one  to  say  only  that  at  the  end  of 
Mr.  Dulles'  third  year  in  office  his  policy  was 
almost  diametrically  opposed  to  what  he  said  it 
was  going  to  be  when  he  started  out.  His  open- 
ing declaration  was  to  take  U.S.  policy  off  the 
alleged  dead  center  of  Acheson's  containment, 
inject  boldness  into  it,  and  by  boldness  '  lib- 
erate'' the  captured  peoples  of  the  Soviet  realm 
and  "roll  back"  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristically  Dullesian 
operation  was  the  one  involving  the  famous  For- 
mosa Resolution.  Congress  was  asked  for  what 
amounted  to  a  blank  check,  authorizing  the 
President  to  do  almost  anything  to  save  Formosa. 
The  country  braced  itself  for  Avar  with  China, 
and  the  world  shuddered.  But  when  the  Seventh 
Fleet  steamed  westward  under  cover  of  the 
"Resolution"  it  did  not  fire  its  broadsides  against 
the  Communists  on  the  China  coast,  but  merely 
evacuated  the  Chinese  Nationalists  from  the 
Tachen  islands,  then  turned  quickly  away.  The 
affair  left  people  wondering  whether  the  "Reso- 
lution" was  intended  to  protect  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  in  the  Far  East  or  to  cover  the 
Dulles  flank  on  Capitol  Hill.  And  was  the 
Seventh  Fleet  spared  from  attack  by  Chinese 
Communist  planes  because  of  the  much  publi- 
cized "Resolution,"  or  because  urgent  unpub- 
licized  advices  sent  from  the  State  Department 
to  Peking  by  way  of  London,  Moscow,  and  New 
Delhi  had  explained  that  the  fleet  maneuver  was 
solely  intended  for  the  evacuation  of  the  islands? 

In  pre-  and  early-Secretarial  days  Mr.  Dulles 
spoke  often  and  critically  of  the  Acheson  "con- 
tainment" policy.  The  implication  always  was 
that  he  intended  to  go  over  from  passive  con- 
tainment to  an  active  "roll-back"  of  the  Soviet 
frontiers  of  power.  But  the  fascinating  fact  is 
that  as  the  months  elapsed  and  the  Communist 
frontiers  rolled  over  half  of  Indochina,  Dulles' 
pronouncements  on  foreign  policy  more  and 
more  frequently  included  passages  which 
sounded  much  like  the  theories  of  George  F. 
Kennan,  author  of  the  containment  doctrine. 

The  essence  of  Kennan  doctrine  was  stated  in 
the  following  passages  from  Mr.  Kennan's  Staf- 
ford Little  Lectures  of  March  195  I: 

I  can  conceive  that  Soviet  power  will  some 
day  recede  from  its  present  exposed  positions, 
just  as  it  has  already  receded  in  Finland  and 
Yugoslav  ia  and  northern  Iran.  But  1  can  con- 
ceive of  this  happening  only  precisely  in  the 
event  that  the  vital  prestige  of  Soviet  power 
is  not  too  drastically  and  abruptly  engaged  in 
the  process,  in  the  event  that  change  is  per- 
mitted to  come  gradually  and  inconspicuously 
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as  the  result  of  compulsions  resident  within 
the  structure  of  Soviet  power  itself,  not 
created  externally  in  the  form  of  threats  or 
ultimata  or  patent  intrigues  from  the  out- 
side. 

In  1952  during  the  election  campaign  and  long 
thereafter,  Mr.  Dulles  advocated  policies  toward 
the  Soviet  Union  which  bore  some  of  the  ex- 
ternal earmarks  of  "threats,"  "ultimata,"  and 
"patent  intrigue"  although  he  would  not  himself 
of  course  put  such  labels  upon  them.  "Instant" 
and  "massive"  retaliation  sounded  rather  like  a 
"threat."  The  warning  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists extended  through  Mr.  Nehru  partook  of 
the  quality  of  an  "ultimatum."  And  the  "libera- 
tion" policy  sounded  rather  like  a  "patent  in- 
trigue," for  Mr.  Dulles  never  made  it  clear  how 
he  intended  to  bring  about  this  desirable  end; 
he  just  kept  hinting  at  various  ways  and  means 
of  giving  the  Soviets  "homework"  and  difficulties 
in  "their  own  backyard."  He  seemed  to  imply 
an  intensified  "psychological  warfare"  and 
"propaganda"  offensive  abetted  by  undercover 
CIA  work.  He  never  spelled  it  out  in  detail 
beyond  "the  creation  in  the  free  world  of 
political  task  forces  to  develop  a  freedom  pro- 
gram for  each  of  the  captive  nations." 

There  does  seem  to  have  been  a  step-up  in 
CIA  undercover  operations  against  the  Com- 
munist bloc  in  the  early  days  of  Dulles'  regime. 
The  Committee  for  Free  Europe  was  also  for  a 
time  stimulated  to  greater  activities.  But  by 
1954,  Washington  had  begun  to  demobilize  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  division  which  had  tried  to 
operate  in  northern  Burma  against  the  Chinese 
Communist  southern  flank,  and  had  begun  to 
dismantle  the  CIA  operation  on  Formosa  known 
as  Western  Enterprises,  Inc.  Mr.  Dulles  had  for- 
mally assured  the  United  Nations,  as  early  as 
September  15,  1953,  that  "our  creed  does  not 
call  for  exporting  revolution  and  inciting  others 
to  violence."  Long  after  this  the  Committee  for 
Free  Europe  continued  to  float  its  "freedom 
balloons"  across  the  Iron  Curtain,  but  everyone 
knew  that  the  "forward  strategy"  of  the  early 
Eisenhower  days  had  been  laid  aside.  The  Free 
Europe  people,  whose  hopes  had  been  focused 
on  liberation  by  revolution,  wondered  plaintively 
just  what  was  their  continuing  function. 

So  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  "massive 
retaliation"  phrase  in  the  famous  speech  of  Jan- 
uary 12,  1954,  that  few  at  the  time  noticed  the 
balancing  Kennanesque  passage:  "If  we  can 
deter  such  aggression  as  would  mean  general 
war,  and  that  is  our  confident  resolve,  then  we 
can  let  time  and  fundamentals  work  for  us." 
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On  March  17,  1954,  in  an  expansion  of  this 
thesis,  he  was  sure  that  "there  is  going  on,  even 
within  the  Soviet  empire,  a  silent  test  of  strength 
between  the  powerful  rulers  and  the  multitudes 
of  human  beings  .  .  .  their  aspirations  in  the 
aggregate  make  up  a  mighty  force."  This  was 
further  documentation  for  the  thesis  that  "time 
and  fundamentals  will  work  for  us,  if  only  we 
will  let  them." 

On  the  day  Mr.  Kennan  had  his  final  farewell 
session  with  Mr.  Dulles  he  spent  a  long  evening 
of  soul-searching  with  an  old  friend.  At  the  end 
of  the  conversation,  Mr.  Kennan  remarked  that 
he  supposed  that  Mr.  Dulles  could  not  after  all 
pursue  a  Kennan  policy  as  long  as  he,  Kennan, 
remained  in  the  State  Department.  Mr.  Dulles 
continued  to  use  bold  words  along  with  his 
Kennanesque  passages,  but  certainly  by  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1955,  the  men  of  the  Kremlin  had  taken 
the  real  measure  of  the  bold  words.  On  that  date 
Vyacheslav  Molotov  said  to  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  Soviet  Union: 

.  .  .  the  Republicans  won  the  Presidential 
elections  not  because  they  proclaimed  a  more 
aggressive  foreign  policy,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  actually  ap- 
peared to  be  for  a  certain  time  the  political 
party  which  was  furthering  not  the  continua- 
tion of  aggression  in  Korea  but  the  ending  of 
the  war  and  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in 
that  country. 

Paul  Nitze,  Mr.  Acheson's  last  chairman  of  the 
Policy  Planning  Staff,  studied  the  Dulles  record 
and  published  an  article  in  Foreign  Affairs  (Jan- 
uary 1954)  analyzing  the  difference  between 
"declaratory  policy"  and  "operational  policy." 
The  Dulles  "declaratory  policy"  has  been  all  that 
the  most  ardent  warhawks  on  Capitol  Hill  could 
desire,  but  his  operating  policies  began  with  a 
private  explanation  after  Chiang  Kai-shek  had 
been  "unleashed"  that  real  U.S.  policy  in  the 
Far  East  was  one  of  "disengagement"  from  the 
mainland  of  Asia. 

The  United  States  has  not  yet  disengaged 
entirely  from  the  coast  of  Asia,  but  its  armed 
power,  its  "psychological  warfare,"  and  its  propa- 
ganda have  steadily  receded  from  the  frontiers 
of  the  power  struggle.  Under  Mr.  Dulles  the 
actions,  though  not  the  voice,  of  the  United 
States  have  beat  less  and  less  vigorously  "on  the 
vital  prestige  of  Soviet  power"  and  have  given 
increasing  opportunity  for  the  "compulsions  resi- 
dent within  the  structure  of  Soviet  power"  to 
operate.  Whether  Mr.  Dulles  ever  consciously 
practiced  Kennan  policy,  while  declaring  a  con- 
trary oolicv.  is  a  secret  Mr.  Dulles  has  never 
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disclosed.  But  it  is  obvious  that  there  has  been 
;i  gradual  flow  of  Dulles  policy  around  the  clock 
from  denunciation  of  Kennan  doctrine  toward 
the  actual  practice  of  Kennan  policy. 

INSIDE   HIS  OFFICE 

DI  I)  Mr.  Dulles  play  it  this  way  from  the 
start,  or  simply  adjust  himself  to  events  as 
they  (  hanged?  The  answer  is  obscured  by  many 
things,  including  Mr.  Dulles'  own  methods  of 
operation  as  a  Secretary  of  State.  An  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  who  attended  his  daily  staff 
conference  for  many  months  is  sure  that  if  he 
entered  the  Dulles  office  at  any  other  than  the 
scheduled  time,  Mr.  Dulles  would  not  be  able  to 
recall  his  name. 

In  Mr.  Acheson's  day  the  upper  levels  of  the 
State  Department  seethed  with  new  ideas.  Under 
Mr.  Dulles,  policy  originates  with  Dulles  texts. 
The  fitness  of  one  Ambassador  for  promotion 
was  questioned  on  the  ground  that  he  had  ex- 
hibited ignorance  of  a  particular  Dulles  speech. 

Two  theories  are  equally  permissible  about 
Dulles'  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  One  is 
that  with  a  truly  Machiavellian  skill  he  has  kept 
the  Senate  war-wing  happy  by  his  public  pro- 
nouncements, while  quietly  paving  the  way  for 
a  settlement  with  the  Communist  world  by  his 
actual  operations.  The  other  theory  is  that  the 
domestic  Soviet  aftermath  of  Stalin's  death— cou- 
pled with  a  vast  American  urge  for  peace  which 
seized  upon  Dwight  Eisenhower  as  its  instrument 
—have  together  produced  a  more  relaxed  world 
with  which  Mr.  Dulles  has,  if  sometimes  tardily, 
come  to  terms. 

One  theory  among  those  who  have  worked 
with  him  is  that  Mr.  Dulles  is  more  preoccupied 
with  the  record  of  John  Foster  Dulles  on  the 
pages  of  history  than  with  history  itself.  He 
seems  to  be  singularly  unaware  of  other  people 
around  him,  and  their  possible  corollary  con- 
tributions to  events.  The  "brink  of  war"  article 
in  Life  attributes  the  peace  exclusively  to  Dulles' 
technique— leaving  one  to  wonder  what  Dag 
Hammarskjold,  Nehru,  Anthony  Eden,  Winston 
Churchill,  Dwight  Eisenhower,  and  several  others 
were  doing  with  their  time. 

At  a  ceremonial  occasion  convoked  for  the 
presentation  of  an  award  in  international  juris- 
prudence to  Dr.  Manley  O.  Hudson,  Mr.  Dulles 
made  a  long  speech  on  international  jurispru- 
dence. He  made  no  mention  whatever  of  Dr. 
Hudson.  One  person  present  remarked  that  it 
seemed  to  him  "an  extraordinary  example  of 
gracelessness    in    an    intelligent    man."  The 
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thoughts  of  more  than  one  member  of  the  audi- 
dence  went  back  to  Mr.  Dulles'  opening  letter 
to  the  employees  of  the  State  Department  when 
he  took  over  command  with  the  announced  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  their  "personal  loyalty." 

Mr.  Dulles  is  unquestionably  intelligent.  He 
is  beyond  doubt  a  highly  skilled  negotiator.  He 
is  a  brilliant  pleader  of  a  case.  There  is  no 
record  of  any  client  ever  having  been  dissatis- 
fied with  the  Dulles  handling  of  his  legal  affairs. 
He  is  a  candid  and  articulate  expounder  of  a 
complex  problem  in  foreign  affairs.  His  knowl- 
edge of  such  problems  and  his  ability  to  grasp 
their  ramifications  is  probably  unequaled  by  any 
other  foreign  minister  of  these  times. 

But,  curiously  enough,  there  seems  to  be  a 
lurking  lack  of  self-confidence,  or  perhaps  non- 
fulfillment, somewhere  in  his  make-up— as 
though  in  his  own  mind  Grandfather  John 
Foster  still  loomed  unmatched  over  him.  Mr. 
Dulles  has  made  a  far  larger  splash  on  the  pages 
of  history  than  the  grandfather  whom  others 
have  long  since  forgotten;  but  perhaps  the  grand- 
son is  still  subconsciously  a  member  of  the 
clergyman's  branch  of  the  family,  made  uncom- 
fortable by  grandfather's  condescension  toward 
his  poorer  and  more  obscure  relatives. 

In  the  process  either  of  making  the  peace,  or 
of  adjusting  his  record  to  the  peacemaking  work 
of  others  (take  your  choice),  Mr.  Dulles  has 
chalked  up  one  incontrovertible  score  over  his 
predecessor.  There  have  been  grumblings  on 
Capitol  Hill  from  time  to  time,  but  never  any 
real  revolt  against  Mr.  Dulles.  The  Senate  voted 
its  nonconfidence  in  Dean  Acheson  just  before 
Mr.  Acheson  went  to  Brussels  to  negotiate  the 
NATO  alliance  (which  the  Senate  then  ratified). 
No  such  public  humiliation  has  ever  been 
visited  upon  Mr.  Dulles. 

It  can  certainly  be  said  of  Mr.  Dulles  that  he 
has  successfully  shielded  himself  and  President 
Eisenhower's  foreign  policies  from  attack  in  the 
Senate.  Whether  he  has  actually  generated 
American  foreign  policy  is  a  further  question 
which  cannot  be  answered  surely  from  the  exist 
ing  public  record.  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Kennan 
did  generate  policy.  Mr.  Dulles  has  steered  old 
policies  through  a  number  of  storms,  and  often 
steered  wisely  and  well.  At  least,  he  kept  the 
policies  afloat. 

Technicalh,  Mr.  Dulles  has  initiated  only  two 
new  policies  since  he  took  office.  One  was  the 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Chiang  Kai-shek.  The 
other  was  the  "northern  tier"  policy  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  which  the  British  converted  itito  the 
Bagdad  pact.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  mark  against 
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him  that  neither  of  these  policies  has  produced 
spectacularly  successful  results,  nor  that  there 
arc  only  two.  It  may  be  that  he  best  served  the 
needs  of  the  times  by  steering  old  policies  along 
old  courses.  Congress  has  unquestionably  been 
more  comfortable  during  Dulles'  steering  than 
it  was  during  Acheson's  generating— although  it 
did  vote,  and  heavily,  in  favor  of  every  Acheson 
policy  presented  to  it  (albeit  attacking  Mr.  Ache- 
son  personally).  Mr.  Dulles  has  yet  to  test  his 
ability  to  carry  a  major  new  policy  of  his  own 
through  Congress. 

lint  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  does  not 
consist  exclusively  of  negotiating  formal 
treaties,  implementing  formal  statements  of 
policy,  and  generating  concepts  like  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  the  NATO  alliance.  Policy  can  also  be 
the  absence  of  action.  It  may  even  involve  the 
absence  of  action  under  the  cover  of  much  verbal 
sound  and  fury.  Mr.  Dulles  inherited  from  Mr. 
Acheson  a  public  opinion  which  demanded  bold 
statements  of  defiance  against  the  Communist 
world,  but  which  also  yearned  for  an  end  to  the 
Korean  war,  and  release  from  the  fear  of  a 
greater  atomic  war. 

THE    TWO-WAY  CHARGE 

TH  E  Secretary  has  marvclously  served  these 
conflicting  desires.  He  has  appeared  to  be 
the  crusading  knight  bearing  the  cross  of  right- 
eousness on  his  shield,  his  sword  upraised  against 
the  foe  and  his  voice  calling  for  the  charge.  But 
if  your  glance  descends  from  this  stirring  picture, 
you  notice  that  the  charger  he  bestrides  is 
ambling  placidly  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  spring  crisis  in  Arab-Israeli  affairs  shows 
the  characteristic  earmark  of  a  Dulles  operation. 
At  suitable  intervals  Mr.  Dulles  loudly  called 
upon  the  Soviets  to  prove  their  good  intentions 
by  deeds,  not  words.  But  when  Soviet  arms 
flowed  into  Egypt  Mr.  Dulles  inconspicuously 
noted  that  Moscow  had  a  legal  right  to  do  what 
it  did.  Britain,  in  anguish  over  the  apparent 
threat  to  its  Middle  East  oil  supplies,  reversed 
its  ancient  pro-Arab  inclination,  sided  with 
Israel,  and  tried  to  involve  the  United  States 
under  the  1952  tripartite  declaration.  Mr.  Dulles 
deftly  side-stepped  this  London  move  by  invok- 
ing the  UN,  thus  leaving  the  door  open  for 
Soviet  participation  in  a  settlement. 

There  was  no  formalized  declaration  or  im- 
plemention  of  policy  in  this  operation.  There 
were  no  documents.  There  was  a  risk  that  the 
Soviets  would  seek  dangerous  advantage  from 
the  leaning  of  Mr.  Dulles  away  from  London. 


But  it  was  not  the  kind  of  risk  Mr.  Dulles  takes 
in  the  picture  of  his  behavior  beloved  alike  by 
his  adulators  and  his  detractors.  History  is  likely 
to  record  that  Mr.  Dulles  has  taken  more  and 
bolder  risks  on  the  brink  of  appeasement  than 
on  the  brink  of  war. 

It  is  perhaps  premature  to  suggest  that 
w  hereas  the  times  of  Stalin  called  for  a  Secretary 
of  State  who  literally  did  stand  up  to  the  Rus- 
sians, the  times  of  Khrushchev  call  for  one  who 
will  make  peace  with  them  behind  a  smoke 
screen  of  threatening  words.  We  know  that  the 
men  of  Moscow  were  shaken  out  of  some  of  their 
illusions  by  the  resistance  of  the  West  in  Korea. 
We  do  not  know  yet  whether  they  understand 
and  will  respond  to  Mr.  Dulles'  extraordinary 
way  of  riding  foreign  policy  backwards.  And  it 
is  much  too  early  to  decide  whether  the  Dulles 
way  of  riding  is  intentional,  or  accidental. 

In  the  meantime,  in  spite  of  all  criticism,  Mr. 
Dulles  continues  to  ride  American  foreign  policy 
as  though  it  belonged  to  him  by  inherited  right. 

He  took  office  with  the  following  statement  to 
his  assembled  employees  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
State  Department: 

I  don't  suppose  that  there  is  any  family  in 
the  United  States  which  has  for  so  long  been 
identified  with  the  Foreign  Service  and  the 
State  Department  as  my  family.  I  go  back  a 
long  ways— I'd  have  to  stop  and  think  of  the 
date— when  a  great-great  uncle  of  mine.  Mr. 
Welsh,  was  one  of  our  early  Ministers  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James.  In  those  days,  you  know, 
they  were  Ministers,  not  Ambassadors. 

My  grandfather,  John  W.  Foster,  was  for  a 
long  time  in  the  diplomatic  service  and  then 
ended  up  as  Secretary  of  State  under  Presi- 
dent Harrison.  His  son-in-law,  my  uncle, 
Robert  Lansing,  was  Secretary  of  State  under 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

Coming  down  to  my  own  generation,  my 
brother,  Allen  W.  Dulles,  was  for  many  years 
in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States. 
My  sister,  Eleanor  Lansing  Dulles,  is  today  in 
the  State  Department  and  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years.  I,  myself,  have  had  at  least  sporadic 
association  with  the  Department  of  State  and 
with  the  Foreign  Service  throughout'  most  of 
my  life.  So  you  can  see,  from  the  standpoint 
of  background  and  tradition,  it  is  to  me  an 
exciting  and  thrilling  thing  to  be  with  you 
here  today,  as  Secretary  of  State. 

To  Mr.  Dulles  the  State  Department  has 
become  a  family  fief.  He  inherited  it  by  feudal 
right,  he  and  his  family,  of  which  he  is  the  senior 
living  member. 
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THE  ORDER 

of  the  Turkish  bath 


A  distinguished  British  surgeon  explores 
the  pleasures — and  perils — 
of  the  most  sensuous  establishments 
of  the  Arab  world. 


WHEREVER  the  bones  of  Rome  are 
found  among  the  tawny  Maghrebian 
hills,  at  Dongga  and  Sbeitla  in  Tunisia,  Timgad 
near  Batna,  Djemila  near  Setit,  Volubilis  in 
Morocco,  and  a  hundred  lesser,  lonelier  sites,  the 
greatest  surviving  monument  is  invariably  the 
bath.  Timgad  was  a  remote  provincial  garrison 
town  in  the  Aures  mountains,  then  as  now  a  hot- 
bed of  Berber-Numidian  insurrections;  yet  the 
ruins  of  fifteen  thermae  are  to  be  seen  there,  four 
of  them  vast,  columned,  domed,  sumptuous  with 
marble  and  mosaics.  Throughout  the  Empire 
the  practice  held,  and  the  status  of  a  city  was 
judged  by  the  splendor  of  its  baths.  The  Roman 
forum  itself  will  still  fit  into  a  corner  of  the  Baths 
ol  Caracalla,  the  Museo  Nazionale  occupies  but  a 
room  or  two  of  those  of  Diocletian,  and  these 
were  rivaled  by  the  magnificences  of  Titus, 
Domitian,  and  Trajan.  Who  went  to  them? 
Everyone. 

Patricians  first  installed  private  baths  in  their 
villas  as  Renaissance  princes  did  chapels;  but  to 
bathe  privately  vitiated  the  pleasure  of  the  bath. 
The  thermae  were  social  institutions,  compen- 


diums  of  club,  casino,  cafe,  causerie,  gymnasium, 
and  bath.  In  them  business  was  transacted,  bets 
made,  intrigues  fostered,  plots  hatched,  love 
affairs  begun,  and  the  body  pleasured,  purged, 
scraped,  massaged,  exercised,  and  oiled.  One 
baking  day  in  Timgad,  alone  save  for  the  hares 
which  infested  the  ruins,  I  brushed  the  sand 
from  a  pavement  stone  and  read,  scratched  there 
by  an  ancient  hand  on  some  equally  hot  and  idle 
afternoon,  the  words  "Venari  lavari,  ludere 
ridere,  occ  est  i>ivere"—"To  hunt  and  bathe,  to 
play  and  laugh,  that's  the  life!" 

The  skin  is  a  sense  organ  and  is  derived  from 
the  same  delicate  substance  as  the  retina  of  the 
eye,  the  intricately  entwined  cochlea  of  the  ear, 
the  pulsing  brain  itself:  it  deserves  culture  and 
indulgence.  Almost  the  only  purpose  for  which 
a  Roman  gentleman  did  not  go  to  the  baths  was 
to  wash.  He  left  such  perversions  to  Nordic  sav- 
ages, and  lightly.  Instead,  like  Catullus  in  the 
great  pleasure  dome  at  Sermione,  he  disrobed  in 
the  apodyterium,  drifted  languidly  to  be  tem- 
pered in  the  tepidarium,  heated  in  the  caldarium, 
steamed  in  the  sudatorium,  (hilled  in  the  frigid- 
arium,  exercised  in  the  ephebeum,  oiled  in  the 
alipterium,  and  eventually  (hatted  to  in  the 
exedra.  Such  were  the  polysyllabic  ablutions  ol  a 
Roman  citizen,  be  he  Numidian,  Syrian,  or 
Gaul;  and  such,  more  or  less,  they  remain  in 
those  enchanting  survivals  of  the  thermae,  built 
sometimes  of  their  very  stones,  the  hammams  of 
North  Africa. 
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Why  Islam  alone  has  so  vividly  preserved  the 
Roman  bath  in  the  "Turkish"  bath  is  obscure. 
I  am  unaware  of  any  such  cidt  among  the  Byzan- 
tines from  whom  the  Arab  invaders  of  the  seventh 
century  imbibed  most  of  their  architecture,  deco- 
ration, and  jewelery.  But  it  is  perfectly  possible 
that  the  Crusaders  wrecked  as  many  thermae  in 
Byzantium  as  they  looted  churches.  More  prob- 
ably, however,  the  institution,  already  strongly 
implanted  in  the  Roman  provinces,  continued 
to  flourish  where  civilization  itself  survived;  in 
short,  in  Islam  until  the  fourteenth  century— for 
the  European  Middle  Ages  were  those  called  by 
Michelet  "the  thousand  years  without  a  bath." 

Two  unexpected  factors,  apart  from  the 
Moslem  rule  of  ritual  cleanliness,  may  be  added. 
Contrary  to  Western  beliefs,  the  Prophet  is  a 
puritanical  master,  at  any  rate  in  North  Africa, 
who  forbids  the  pleasure  of  wine  to  all,  and  to 
the  strict  even  coffee  and  tobacco;  while  the 
visual  and  plastic  arts  are  reduced  by  the  ban 
on  human  representation  to  mere  repetitive 
geometry,  and  Arabic  music,  though  the  mother 
of  flamenco,  has  its  limitations.  With  sensual 
pleasure  at  so  many  entrances  shut  out,  the  senses 
of  the  skin  and  smell  alone  remain  to  be  in- 
dulged: and  so  in  high  and  popular  use  Ave  find 
perfumes,  women,  and  the  hammam. 

The  other  preservative  element  is  the  demo- 
cratic nature  of  Mohammedanism.  Pasha  and 
fellah  are  brothers  in  the  mosque  and  in  the 
hammam.  At  Mecca,  on  the  pilgrimage,  all  finery 
is  stripped  away;  sultans  and  peasants  are 
wrapped  in  an  equal  linen  cloth.  In  the  warm 
womb  of  the  hammam  they  have  not  even  that. 
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Naked  as  they  were  born,  all  men  lie  in  the  hot 
darkness,  artificial  impediments  to  conversation 
cast  aside.  There  is  no  first  or  second  class  at  the 
bathhouse. 

THE   BONE  CRACKER 

TH  E  first  hammam  I  ever  sampled  was  at 
Blida,  some  forty  miles  from  Algiers.  It 
was  a  flyblown  little  town,  but  it  lay  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  where  there  was  skiing  in  winter- 
time, and  from  whose  summit  the  tomb  of  Cleo- 
patra's daughter  was  clearly  visible  at  Castiglione. 
It  was  perfectly  possible,  therefore,  to  roll  in  the 
snow  and  an  hour  later  bathe  in  a  warm  sea:  as 
one  may  do,  for  example,  in  the  Lebanon  but 
in  few  other  places  in  the  world.  Perhaps  these 
extremes  suggested  the  hammam:  or  perhaps  that, 
mingling  business  with  pleasure,  the  Colonel  and 
I  had  been  inspecting  the  town  brothel,  a  resort 
much  favored  by  military  personnel  of  all  ranks, 
but  with  little  to  recommend  it  beyond  a  most 
amiable  madam.  There  is  something  about  this 
honest  and  useful  trade  which  seems  in  later  life 
to  promote  good  humor.  At  any  rate  the 
hammam  was  conveniently  close,  and  as  the 
Colonel  was  now  a  prey  to  great  anxiety  con- 
cerning both  his  health  and  his  pension  (two 
subjects  which  constantly,  and  with  some  reason, 
preoccupied  him),  I  remembered  the  advice  of 
St.  Augustine  concerning  baths— "anxietatem 
pellat  ex  animo"-^- and  prescribed  a  visit.  The 
excellent  sense  of  the  Saint  (himself  born  in  the 
Maghreb  at  Souk  Ahras,  and  later  to  be  bishop 
of  Bone),  who  prayed  "to  be  made  chaste  and 
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continent  .  .  .  but  not  yet,"  and  who  knew, 
clearly  ;it  Inst  hand,  that  a  visit  to  the  thermae 
soothed  the  soul  of  its  Angst,  conld  not  more 
opportunely  have  come  to  mind. 

Beyond  the  small  vestibule  was  an  airy  peace- 
ful room  of  arches  almost  completely  encircled 
by  a  wide  divan  a  few  inches  high  upon  which 
cushions  were  strewn  and  where  lay  a  number  of 
silent  white  enshrouded  figures.  In  a  corner  four 
men,  similarly  wrapped,  played  cards  and  drank 
coffee  while  on  the  floor  nearby  three  disconsolate 
hens  flapped  with  their  legs  tied  together.  This 
clearly  was  the  "exedra"  or  "xystus,"  a  place  for 
recovery  and  recreation. 

Around  the  walls  were  many  niches  for  the 
deposit  of  clothes,  a  simple  arrangement  echoed 
in  the  recently  excavated  ritual  baths  of  Artemis 
at  Cyrene.  To  one  of  these  the  Colonel,  with  pro- 
found misgiving,  entrusted  his  khaki  drill  and 
his  splendid  scarlet  hat;  we  were  given  each  a 
pair  of  wooden  pattens  which  clattered  on  the 
stone-flagged  floor  and,  girded  with  an  exiguous 
towel  soon  to  be  abandoned,  we  teetered  after 
the  custodian  toward  a  heavy  iron-studded  door 
in  the  farther  wall.  Counterweighted,  it  opened 
ponderously  upon  creaking  hinges,  and  we  were 
thrust  into  its  gulf  like  Carthaginian  victims  into 
the  fiery  maw  of  Moloch. 

Inside  it  was  almost  as  hot,  and  at  first  ap- 
peared to  be  in  total  darkness.  A  voice  beside 
me  gasped,  "I'm  getting  out  of  here!"  and 
through  the  steaming  murk  I  was  just  able  to 
discern  the  Colonel's  white  and  tubby  figure  turn 
too  quickly  back  toward  the  door  and  crash  to 
the  flags  as  he  fell  over  his  pattens.  Had  he  not 
been  still  dazed  when  we  picked  him  up,  I  doubt 


if  we  would  have  got  him  further;  but  my  eyes 
were  beginning  to  accommodate  to  the  gloom 
and  I  could  now  see  that  we  stood  in  a  stone  hall 
filled  with  steam.  It  was  almost  empty,  but  in  its 
embrasures  stood  troughs,  also  of  stone,  at  which 
one  or  two  naked  men  washed  with  soap. 

"My  God,"  said  the  Colonel,  "if  I'd  known 
what  it  was  going  to  be  like  I'd  never  have  come. 
I  don't  believe  my  heart  will  stand  this  heat. 
What  if  anyone  should  see  us?  Do  you  suppose 
they  keep  tabs  on  places  like  this?" 

"This  is  the  tepidarium,"  I  replied,  breaking 
into  a  heavy  sweat.  "It  is  time  to  move  on  to  the 
next  room." 

The  door  through  which  we  now  passed  was 
as  heavy  as  the  first  and  so  low  that  Ave  had  to 
stoop  beneath  its  arch.  As  it  swung  open,  a  blast 
of  heat  gushed  out  at  us.  It  reminded  me  of  the 
day  the  sirocco  blew  at  Guelma  and  the  birds  fell 
dead;  but  it  was  much  hotter.  I  pushed  the 
Colonel  through  as  a  sort  of  screen,  and  half 
expected  him  to  melt.  Indeed  he  began  to 
deliquesce,  little  rivulets  of  steaming  sweat  cours- 
ing down  his  folds  and  wrinkles;  but  the  essen- 
tial form  remained.  We  now  stood,  a  little  out  of 
breath,  in  a  much  bigger  hall  surmounted  by  a 
fiattish  dome  mistily  seen  in  the  darkness  and 
supported  on  low  vaults.  The  obscurity  increased 
its  scale,  so  that  it  resembled  a  Piranesi  prison, 
or  one  of  the  antechambers  of  Hell.  Scattered 
over  the  floor,  in  those  attitudes  of  limp  abandon 
achieved  only  by  the  corpse,  lay  an  extraordinary 
naked  throng,  the  victims,  it  seemed,  of  some 
hideous  but  bloodless  massacre— strangled,  per- 
haps, by  order  of  the  Emir. 

I  saw  the  Colonel's  mouth  opening  and  closing, 
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shaping  words  whose  substance  was  filched  by  the 
heat  before  it  reached  his  lips,  so  that  he  seemed 
speaking  on  the  other  side  of  a  thick  glass  screen. 
All  at  once  he  wilted  to  the  floor,  flung  out  both 
his  arms,  and  lay  like  a  plump  white  sea  beast 
on  a  fishmonger's  slab.  Beside  him  stretched  a 
black  meharist,  nearby  a  Berber  goum,  and  a 
spahi  lay  beyond.  The  door  seemed  a  long  way 
off,  and  I  lay  down  too.  The  floor  itself  covered 
a  hypocaust  built  exactly  in  the  Roman  fashion, 
tin  hot  air  being  driven  along  its  channels  by  a 
kind  of  primitive  bellows  or  punka  fan  made  of 
palm  branches  on  a  wooden  frame.  This  was 
hinged  to  the  mud-brick  furnace  door,  outside 
the  building,  and  worked  by  hand.  Some  paving 
stones  were  thus  hotter  fhan  others  depending  on 
where  the  flues  ran,  and  I  crawled  limply  to  the 
coolest.  It  was  exceedingly  hot. 

A  sensation  of  abandonment  now  pervaded 
me,  similar  to  that  to  which  I  succumb  on  rickety 
funiculars— frightening  though  one's  predicament 
is  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  about  it:  others 
are  in  a  like  boat;  and  maybe  we  shall  all  get 
out  at  the  other  end  in  safety.  For  I  cannot  pre- 
tend the  Colonel's  fears  of  heart  failure  had  left 
me  altogether  unmoved,  and  I  was  conscious  of 
an  alarming  beat  in  my  temples  and  in  the  pit 
of  my  stomach.  It  rapidly  became,  however,  much 
too  hot  to  worry  at  all  about  anything. 

The  quality  of  an  hammam  depends  wholly 
upon  the  skill  of  the  kayyas.  "Masseur"  is  much 
too  emasculate  a  word  to  describe  his  function, 
though  of  course  he  massages  expertly.  More  im- 
portant is  his  age-old  craft  of  joint  manipulation 
which  leaves  that  of  fashionable  blind  chiroprac- 
tors far  behind. 

When  my  turn  came  the  heat  had  done  its 
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work,  and  my  muscles  were  a  flaccid  pulp. 
First,  squatting  beside  me,  the  kayyas  took  my 
fingers,  limp  and  unresisting,  and  gently  cracked 
them  at  every  phalangeal  joint,  not  merely  by 
pressing  backwards  upon  them,  but  by  pulling 
each  in  its  long  axis.  I  was  only  mistily  aware  as 
he  lay  with  his  foot  in  my  armpit,  grasped  a 
wrist,  and  glided  my  humerus  up  and  down  in 
its  socket  in  exactly  the  maneuver  osteopaths 
employ  when  they  are  working  on  arthritic 
patients  under  anesthesia.  In  like  manner  the 
femur  was  swiveled  in  its  acetabulum;  and  my 
neck  stretched  like  a  hanging  man's.  Then  he 
flopped  me  over  onto  my  belly,  stood  barefooted 
in  the  small  of  my  back,  and  seizing  my  hands 
and  feet  arched  my  trunk  into  a  backward  bow. 
I  could  feel  my  intervertebral  discs  clunk  back 
into  place  as  he  stamped  on  them  with  his  heels. 
Nothing  hurt  at  all.  Massage,  starting  at  the 
extremities  and  working  toward  the  heart,  fol- 
lowed: and  finally  he  produced  a  strigil,  the 
image  of  one  the  Etruscans  used,  and  scraped  me 
vigorously,  pausing  now  and  them  to  show  me 
proudly  the  debris  of  desquamation  with  a 
"Comme  tu  es  sale!" 

RETUR  N    TO  LIFE 

TH  E  Colonel  was  muttering  "bloody  won- 
derful!" as  I  got  him  to  his  feet  and  into  the 
cold-room;  but  there  was  no  time  for  words  as  the 
icy  douche  descended,  and  we  gasped  for  breath 
as  blood  and  consciousness  flooded  back.  In 
another  moment,  wrapped  each  in  a  vast  bunions 
of  towel,  we  lay,  feeling  better  than  we  had  ever 
felt  before,  on  the  long  dais  in  the  outer  room. 
A  sense  of  great  well-being,  of  having  shed  ten 
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years  of.  time,  our  anxieties  purged,  our  pains 
departed,  glowed  within  us.  As  we  sipped  our 
coffee  the  Colonel  began  to  unfold  a  terrible 
plan  for  a  night  in  the  Kasbah. 

It  was  the  first  of  many  hammams,  some  good 
in  that  the  hayyas  was  good,  some  bad  in  that  he 
was  clumsy,  but  all  similar  in  structure  and  in 
atmosphere.  In  each  village  or  oasis,  they  were 
the  centers  of  pleasure  and  of  society,  certain  days 
being  set  aside  for  women  who  gaggled  to  them  in 
chattering  veiled  droves.  They  soon  became  the 
only  sovereign  cure  for  the  Colonel's  hangovers, 
and  we  spent  delightful  hours  in  them  in  strange 
and  remote  places:  in  almond-blossomed  Tlem- 
cen,  delicious  academe  of  the  Maghreb,  city  of 
Averroes  and  Avicenna;  in  Ghardaia,  whose 
spoken  name  is  like  the  sand  sighing  over 
Saharan  wastes,  which  is  the  fantastic  stronghold 
of  the  Mozabites;  in  El  Golea  among  the  Novem- 
ber roses  and  the  sad  Italian  generals;  in  Toug- 
gourt  after  the  feast  of  the  Prophet's  birthday;  in 
Fez,  where  I  broke  open  my  wound;  and  in  the 
gardens  of  Hamilcar,  in  Megara,  on  the  outskirts 
of  Carthage.  The  very  catalogue  of  their  names 
evokes  for  me  the  dust,  the  acid  tang  of  oleanders, 
the  fragrance  of  dried  dung  and  of  sandalwood, 
of  kebab  sizzling  over  the  charcoal,  of  frankin- 
cense, and  the  smell  of  love  and  wild  myrtle 
on  the  lion  pelt  of  the  hills. 

In  the  seventh  century  Sidi  Okbar,  the  Con- 
queror, drove  the  Visigoths  from  Africa  and  rode 
weeping  on  his  horse  into  the  Atlantic  because  it 
seemed  no  lands  were  left  to  conquer  in  the  west. 
Behind  his  lances  came  what  learning  and  sophis- 
tication the  world  had  left  in  it— poetry  and 
paper-making,  the  art  of  medicine,  astronomy 
and  the  compass,  silks  and  fountains,  carpets  and 


the  bath;  and  when  the  great  Ommayad  caliphs 
swept  instead  north  through  Spain,  and  crossed 
the  Pyrenees,  and  almost  battered  on  the  gates 
of  Paris  before  Charles  Martel  turned  them  back 
at  Tours,  all  these  things,  some  lost  since  the  last 
lights  of  Rome  had  dickered  out,  came  back  to 
reillumine  Europe. 

The  other  day  I  wandered  in  the  alleys  of 
Gerona,  from  which  the  Moors  were  driven  a 
thousand  years  ago;  and  saw  before  me  in  the 
wall  an  ancient  door,  like  other  doors  I  knew  in 
Kairouan  or  in  Bou  Saada.  I  opened  it  and  found 
within  a  familiar  columned  court;  a  little  foun- 
tain jet,  dry  now;  the  domed,  succeeding  rooms; 
the  troughs;  the  furnaces,  all  cold,  but  calcined 
by  the  pleasant  heat  of  long  ago.  This  little  lost 
hammam  is  the  only  surviving  Islamic  structure 
in  Gerona. 

The  Moors  remained  in  Andalusia  much 
longer,  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  So  it 
is  no  surprise  to  find  there  a  rich  hammam  be- 
neath the  marble  pavements  of  the  Alhambra. 
Were  its  fires  rekindled  it  could  be  vised  again, 
as  it  was  used  in  the  last  days  by  poor  Boabdil 
and  his  laughing  odalisques  before  they  fled  for- 
ever to  die  in  exile  under  the  almond  trees  of 
Tlemcen.  They  are  all  dead  now,  the  splendid 
Almohades,  the  Fatimites,  the  Almoravides;  and 
the  Sa'adian  sultans  lie  in  Marrakech  in  their 
tombs  of  lace.  The  great  empire  they  built  is 
ruined  and  distraught,  civilization  has  ebbed 
away  from  their  lands.  But  after  the  heat  of  the 
desert  or  the  terrors  of  the  police,  simple  men 
may  still  turn  gratefully  in  at  the  hammam. 

A  bath  today  in  England  is  a  puritan  pinch- 
beck thing,  a  mere  enamel  coffin;  and  after  you 
have  played  with  hydrodynamics,  Archimedes- 
like, and  made  a  desert  island  of  your  abdomen, 
and  at  last  extracted  the  plug  with  a  great  toe 
and  felt  the  pleasant  suspension  of  your  body 
slowly  subside  into  the  galloping  suction  of  the 
sink,  only  deflation  remains. 

Coffin-like?  Perhaps  it  is  that  which  redeems 
them.  For  since  the  days  of  Agamemnon,  when 
a  man  in  his  bath  might  perish  at  the  hands  of 
an  adulterous  Clytemnestra,  to  those  of  Marat, 
when  the  fatal  dagger  was  wielded  by  a  mere 
political  theorist,  to  our  own  modern  degeneracy, 
when  young  nun  so  frequently  asphyxiate  them- 
selves with  complicated  caliphonts,  the  Angel  of 
Death  stands  over  the  bath.  Hammams  are 
djin-haunted;  Arid  1  am  at  one  with  Seneca,  who. 
when  his  veins  had  been  opened  by  Nero's  order, 
elected  to  lie  in  his  bath  lasting  to  the  end  the 
crimsoned  pleasures  of  a  w  arm  and  happy  enerva- 
tion. I,  too,  would  w  ish  to  die  in  my  bath. 


Ernest  Conine 

Russian 
Roulette  on  our 

AIRWAYS? 

Investigations  and  official  plans  for 
preventing  new  catastrophes  in  the  air  are 
as  thick  as  the  planes  shuttling  overhead 
.  .  .  but  safety  still  eludes  our  sights. 

A TRANS  World  Airlines  Super  Constella- 
tion lifted  from  the  runway  of  the  Los 
Angeles  airport  at  9.01  a.  m.  last  June  30  and 
headed  eastward  into  the  sunny  sky.  Three 
minutes  later,  it  was  followed  by  a  United  Air 
Lines  DC-7  taking  off  from  the  same  runway. 

An  hour  and  a  half  later,  the  four-engined 
giants  rammed  together  high  over  the  wastelands 
of  northern  Arizona  and  plunged  into  a  desolate 
reach  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  All  128  persons 
aboard  the  two  airliners  were  killed.  It  was  the 
worst  accident  in  the  annals  of  commercial  avia- 
tion—and the  first  mid-air  collision  between  two 
fully  loaded  airliners  in  the  United  States. 

Millions  of  Americans  were  stunned  and  in- 
dignant. Why  didn't  the  pilots  see  each  other? 
they  asked.  Why  were  the  planes  allowed  to  fly 
so  dose  together?  Why  didn't  they  carry  radar? 
Who  was  to  blame? 

Federal  authorities  had  few  answers.  No  one 
saw  the  tragedy,  and  the  planes  were  so  mangled 
that  detective  work  was  difficult.  Investigators 
could  only  surmise  that  the  planes  had  collided 
above  the  clouds  after  the  TWA  plane  climbed 
to  the  21,000-foot  altitude  already  occupied  by 
the  DC-7  in  order  to  avoid  turbulent  weather. 

The  statement  by  an  official  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics  Administration    that   both   pilots  ap- 


parently were  flying  within  the  rules  only 
increased  the  public's  suspicion  that  something 
basic  was  wrong. 

The  newspapers  dusted  off  a  government  study  ' 
that  had  previously  gone  almost  unnoticed.  A 
committee,  appointed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  headed  by  New  York  investment 
banker  William  B.  Harding,  had  warned  six 
months  before  the  crash  that  the  mid-air  collision 
hazard  was  "critical"— and  getting  worse.  It 
pointed  to  a  report  by  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion that  the  airlines  alone  are  involved  in  an 
average  of  four  "near  misses"  a  day— with  the 
aircraft  passing  within  100  feet  of  each  other  in 
25  per  cent  of  the  incidents. 

In  Washington,  Congressional  voices— mostly 
Democratic— were  raised  to  ask  whether  the  CAA 
and  its  Republican  overseers  had  done  all  they 
could  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe.  Senator 
Mike  Monroney,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee,  renewed  his  demand  that 
the  CAA  be  freed  from  the  control  of  "ground- 
minded"  officials  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. A  special  House  committee  opened  a 
serious  study  of  the  air  traffic  situation,  and  the 
Administration  requested  an  additional  $54,- 
000,000  for  development  of  airways  facilities. 

The  men  who  run  the  nation's  airlines  were 
shocked,  but  not  surprised.  They  had  feared 
such  an  accident  was  long  overdue,  and  were 
relieved  that  it  had  happened  over  an  empty 
gorge  in  Arizona  instead  of  over  the  crowded 
streets  of  Manhattan  as  they  had  half-expected. 

Long  before  the  Arizona  crash  nervous  air- 
men called  the  New  York- Washington  route 
"death  alley."  And  Captain  J.  D.  Smith,  veteran 
pilot  and  official  of  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Associa- 
tion, had  made  a  disturbing  but  prophetic  speech 
in  which  he  warned  that  "it  should  be  recognized 
that  the  onl\  reason  we  haven't  been  smearing 
airplanes  all  over  the  country  is  that,  so  far,  God 
has  been  on  our  side." 

The  airline  operators  and  every  other  in- 
formed figure  in  aviation  knows  the  horror  of 
that  June  day  over  the  Grand  Canyon  might 
never  have  happened  if  aviation  interests,  Con- 
gress, and  the  last  two  national  Administrations 
had  lived  up  to  their  air-age  responsibilities. 

THE    CROWDED  AIR 

THE  Arizona  accident— tragic  as  it  was— 
served  one  good  purpose.  It  focused  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  and  their  gov- 
ernment on  the  horse-and-buggy  conditions  pre- 
vailing on  our  airways. 
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The  federal  airways  system  was  designed  in 
vhe  "Model  T"  days  of  aviation,  when  a  pilot 
with  a  strong  pair  of  eyes  had  little  fear  of  collid- 
ing with  other  aircraft  as  long  as  he  stayed  out 
of  clouds  or  haze  and  kept  a  sharp  watch  on 
the  sky  around  him.  Today,  this  isn't  enough. 
Even  two  propeller-driven  DC-7s  approach  each 
other  at  combined  speeds  of  700  miles  per  hour 
or  more— roughly  the  speed  of  a  bullet  fired  from 
a  Colt,  .45.  Under  these  conditions,  the  human 
eye  is  literally  obsolete.  Even  in  clear  weather 
a  pilot  cannot  depend  on  seeing  other  planes  in 
time  to  avoid  a  collision. 

Military  jets  are  flying  in  the  supersonic  speed 
range  now.  By  1958  or  1959,  jet  airliners  will 
be  carrying  passengers  more  than  500  miles  per 
hour.  This  means  a  head-on  closure  speed  of 
1.000  to  1,200  miles  per  hour. 

Experts  say  it  takes  at  least  seven  seconds  for 
a  pilot  to  change  the  direction  of  his  airplane 
after  seeing  an  object  he  must  avoid.  A  600-mile- 
per-hour  jet  covers  a  mile  in  six  seconds.  So  the 
pilots  of  two  collision-bound  craft  traveling  head- 
on  at  this  speed  must  spot  each  other  from  more 
than  two  miles  away  or  they  are  dead  aviators. 

The  CAA  is  still  trying  to  handle  this  new- 
generation  of  aircraft  with  the  same  basic  tools 
it  used  in  1936.  Under  this  system,  the  pilot 
who  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  air-traffic  con- 
trol files  a  flight  plan  with  the  CAA.  (If  it  is 
a  good-weather  flight,  he  has  the  option  of 
accepting  traffic  control  over  his  movements,  or 
flying  on  his  own  under  the  "see  and  be  seen" 
principle.  But  if  he  plans  to  fly  on  instruments 
he  is  required  to  proceed  under  traffic  control.) 

The  pilot  on  a  controlled  flight  gives— or  is 
assigned— the  course,  altitude,  and  speed,  at  which 
he  will  travel.  At  periodic  intervals  en  route 
he  reports  his  new  position,  speed,  and  altitude 
to  the  ground  controller,  who  is  keeping  track  of 
a  number  of  planes  in  the  same  way.  The  con- 
troller keeps  all  this  data  on  slips  of  paper  in 
front  of  him— one  slip  for  each  plane. 

However,  the  controller  knows  the  position 
reports  may  be  in  error  by  several  miles.  So  he 
tries  to  keep  each  plane  under  his  control  sur- 
rounded by  a  huge  block  of  reserved  airspace. 
Aircraft  of  the  same  speed  traveling  at  the  same 
altitudes  are  kept  ten  minutes  or  more  apart: 
thus,  the  faster  the  plane,  the  larger  the  hunk 
of  airspace  to  which  it  is  entitled.  In  the  case  of 
a  modern  airliner,  it  may  be  50  miles  or  more 
long,  10  miles  wide,  and  2,000  feet  thick. 

When  pilot  "fixes"— or  position  reports— indi- 
cate one  plane  is  intruding  into  the  airspace 
reserved  for  another,  the  controller  radios  the 


necessary  instructions  to  keep  them  safely  apart. 

This  system  has  given  America  the  safest  air- 
ways in  the  world.  Although  90,000  airplanes 
share  the  skies  over  the  United  States,  the  rec- 
ord shows  an  average  of  only  eight  fatal  mid- 
air smashups  annually  over  the  past  eight  years. 

However  this  safety  record  is  increasingly 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  delays  and  inconven- 
ience to  air  travelers.  Civil  aircraft  alone  now 
fly  some  11,000,000  hours  a  year.  Airway  traffic 
control  centers  handled  almost  20,000,000  posi- 
tion reports  in  1955. 

Higher  speeds,  with  the  bigger  blocks  of 
"reserved"  airspace  they  require,  also  contribute 
to  the  near-breakdown  of  the  system.  For 
example,  there  are  times  when  only  two  large 
airliners  can  be  handled  on  the  New  York- 
Washington  route  at  the  same  altitude  at  the 
same  time.  Other  planes  must  simply  wait  until 
there  is  room  for  them.  Planes  sit  with  idling 
engines  for  as  long  as  an  hour  before  receiving 
flight  clearance.  And  once  they  are  in  the  air, 
the  system  is  so  inflexible  that  pilots  must  often 
fly  through  dangerous  thunderstorms  because 
they  are  unable  to  get  permission  to  go  around. 

Jet-powered  aircraft  have  operating  charac- 
teristics that  make  them  especially  vulnerable  to 
deficiencies  in  the  traffic-control  system.  Jet  en- 
gines operate  most  efficiently  at  altitudes  above 
25,000  feet;  at.  low  altitudes,  their  fuel  consump- 
tion is  ruinous.  This  means  the  jet  plane  must 
climb  swiftly  after  take-off  to  a  high  cruising  alti- 
tude. Upon  nearing  its  destination,  it  must  be 
able  to  let  down  quickly.  Some  pilots  maintain 
that  traffic  controllers  mus't  begin,  planning  for 
the  landing  approach  of  a  New  York-bound  jet 
while  it  is  still  as  far  west  as  Chicago. 

The  experience  of  the  Air  Force,  which  runs  a 
predominantly  jet  operation  now,  show  s  how  far 
from  this  ideal  we  are.  Major  General  Kenneth 
P.  Bergquist,  Director  of  Operations  for  the  Air 
Force,  observed  last  February  that  fighter  planes 
must  be  able  to  scramble  instantly  if  the  United 
States  is  to  be  kept  sale  from  attack.  The  sleek 
bombers  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  must 
be  able  to  get  off  their  bases  and  up  to  cruising 
altitude  without  delay.  But  Bergquist  com- 
plained that  many  flights  are  held  up— even  can- 
celed—because of  CAA  controllers'  inability  to 
grant  quick  traffic  clearances. 

Bad  weather  intensifies  the  breakdown  of  the 
air-traffic  control  system  in  terms  of  delay,  but 
the  mid-air  collision  problem  is  worse  in  broad 
daylight,  when  the  overwhelming  number  of  air- 
planes are  not  in  touch  with  the  ground  con- 
troller at  all. 
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rhe  Harding  Committee  aptly  described  the 
situation  which  results: 

According  to  existing  rules,  a  pilot  can  take 
off,  fly  in  any  direction,  and  land  at  his  desti- 
nation without  telling  anyone  where  he  is 
going  or  how  he  plans  to  get  there,  as  long 
as  he  believes  he  can  see  the  prescribed  dis- 
tance ahead,  see  the  ground,  and  keep  out  of 
the  clouds. 

Thus,  all  types  of  aircraft  from  Piper  Cubs 
to  jet  fighters  may  be  milling  around  in  the 
airspace  in  various  kinds  of  weather  with  their 
pilots  relying  largely  on  their  eyesight  and 
luck  to  keep  them  from  running  into  one 
another. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  pilot  to  fly  a  modern 
high-speed  airplane  effectively  without  almost 
continuous  reference  to  his  cockpit  instru- 
ments. Hence,  under  the  best  conditions,  the 
pilot— even  if  he  is  alert— may  not  be  looking 
out  of  his  airplane  when  a  mid-air  collision 
is  imminent. 

The  layman  may  wonder  why  all  planes  are 
not  required  to  fly  under  traffic  control  at  all 
times.  The  answer  is  simple:  the  system  would 
collapse  overnight.  It  is  barely  able  to  cope  with 
the  minority  of  planes  that  use  the  system  now. 
There  is  another  answer,  too.  Most  of  the  flying 
in  the  United  States  is  done  by  small  private 
or  business  planes  whose  pilots  jealously  guard 
their  right  to  fly  wherever  they  pleasC— and  who 
are  not  technically  qualified  for  instrument  flight. 

Still,  it  becomes  obvious  that  we  must  reduce 
our  reliance  on  the  human  eye  and  nervous 
system  if  we  are  to  avoid  turning  air  travel  into 
a  grisly  game  of  Russian  roulette. 

IS    AUTOMATION    THE  ANSWER? 

SOME  airlines  are  equipped  with  airborne 
radar  now,  but  they  have  found  it  cannot 
be  used  to  spot  other  airplanes  beyond  the  range 
of  the  human  eye.  A  pilot  aid  which  has  received 
more  serious  attention  is  the  proximity  indicator, 
an  airborne  gadget  which  would  sound  the  alarm 
when  another  plane  came  dangerously  close,  giv- 
ing the  pilot  those  precious  few  seconds  needed. 

Several  manufacturers  are  developing  such 
gadgets  now,  but  it  appears  certain  that  their 
cost  and  weight  will  rule  them  out  for  all  but 
large  commercial  and  military  aircraft.  And 
although  the  proximity  indicator  is  promising  as 
a  supplemental  device,  experts  are  pretty  well 
agreed  that  the  fundamental  solution  lies  in  con- 
trolling air  traffic.  They  say  the  new  system  must 
give  the  controller  the  location  and  identity  of 
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all  aircraft  that  are  in  his  area  at  all  times. 

Military  and  civil  experts  believe  this  "ulti- 
mate system"  will  work  something  like  this: 

The  ground  controller  will  sit  in  front  of  a 
huge  radar-fed  display  board.  Tiny  lights,  each 
representing  an  airplane  in  the  area  under  his 
jurisdiction,  will  move  slowly  across  the  board— 
the  colored  lights  representing  large  commercial 
aircraft;  the  steady  white  light,  small  civil  air- 
craft; and  the  blinking  white  lights,  military 
planes.  When  a  new  light  appears  on  the  board, 
the  controller  will  push  a  button  and  a  coded 
signal  will  identify  the  airplane.  When  two  air- 
craft begin  to  get  too  close,  the  controller  will 
warn  them  away  from  each  other. 

The  controller's  warning  message  and  instruc- 
tions will  be  transmitted  to  the  pilot  by  means 
of  the  "semi-automatic  data  link"— the  equiva- 
lent of  a  private  line  to  every  large  plane  in  the 
area.  Each  such  aircraft  will  be  equipped  with 
something  resembling  a  television  screen,  and 
messages  from  the  controller  will  show  up  as  a 
series  of  code  letters  and  numerals,  or  simply  as 
arrows  pointing  in  the  direction  of  desired  flight. 
Smaller  planes  will  still  be  equipped  with  radio. 

Technicians  say  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
system  can  be  developed  quickly,  once  federal 
authorities  make  up  their  minds  they  are  Avilling 
to  pay  for  it.  Present  planning,  however,  does 
not  envision  implementation  of  such  an  "ulti- 
mate" system  before  1965  at  the  earliest. 

Military  and  airline  pilots,  however,  say  auto- 
mation of  the  airways  alone  is  not  enough  unless 
there  is  also  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  civil  air  regulations.  We  must, 
they  say,  have  a  system  in  which  high-perform- 
ance aircraft  will  operate  at  medium  and  high 
altitudes  under  100  per  cent  traffic  control, 
regardless  of.  weather.  Positive  control  also  would 
be  applied  to  all  aircraft  operating  in  the 
crowded  skies  around  such  cities  as  New  York, 
Washington,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  Air  Line  Pilots  Association  also  proposes 
that  the  minimum  forward  visibility  for  flights 
made  under  visual  or  "see  and  be  seen"  rules  be 
raised  from  three  to  five  miles. 

This  new  philosophy  runs  into  hot  opposition 
from  the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association, 
which  represents  most  of  the  light-plane  owners 
in  the  United  States. 

The  AOPA  insists— with  much  logic— that  the 
airways  are  public  domain  which  should  no 
more  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Air  Force, 
the  airlines,  and  large  corporate  planes  than  the 
nation's  highways  should  be  set  aside  for  heavy 
trucks  and  Cadillacs. 
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M;ix  Karant,  A.OPA  spokesman,  argues  this  is 
the  real  goal  of  the  proposals  made  by  airline 
and  military  fliers.  He  observes  that  airline  planes 
number  only  about  1,500,  while  private  and 
business  aircraft  number  more  than  50,000.  Since 
small  aircraft  owners  usually  can't  afford  the 
equipment  and  training  necessary  for  instrument 
flight,  Karant  claims  the  increase  in  visi- 
bility minimums  proposed  by  the  ALPA  would 
virtually  bar  the  private  flier  from  the  air  47  per 
cent  of  the  time  at  Los  Angeles,  39  per  cent  at 
Chicago,  and  24  per  cent  at  Washington.  And 
he  makes  the  further  point  that  most  reported 
near-misses  occur  when  visibility  exceeds  the 
proposed  minimums. 

The  AOPA  feels  that  congestion  in  the  air— 
although  real— is  grossly  exaggerated  as  a  col- 
lision hazard.  The  group  insists  that  most  mid- 
air collisions  are  caused  by  careless  military  and 
airline  pilots  who  fail  to  look  where  they  are 
going,  and  who  come  barreling  into  crowded 
terminal  areas  at  close  to  400  miles  per  hour. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which  issues  air 
safety  regulations,  is  under  strong  pressure  to 
recognize  both  sides  of  the  argument  by  raising 
the  visibility  minimums— and  imposing  a  speed 
limit  of  180  miles  per  hour  or  so  on  all  air- 
craft entering  the  crowded  skies  around  crowded 
air  centers. 

But  the  advocates  of  "100  per  cent"  traffic 
control  insist  their  plan  will  leave  plenty  of  room 
for  the  private  pilot.  Helicopters  and  slow  air- 
craft, they  say,  can  be  left  free  to  fly  largely  un- 
encumbered by  traffic  control  as  long  as  they 
remain  at  low  altitudes— say,  6,000  feet  or  under. 
High  performance  planes,  by  their  very  nature, 
would  do  most  of  their  flying  at  the  medium  and 
high  altitudes  where  100  per  cent  traffic  control 
Mould  be  in  effect.  Sloping  corridors  could  be 
set  aside  for  the  rapid  letdown  of  jet  planes 
through  slower  traffic  into  terminal  areas. 

HEADACHES  AT    THE  CAA 

ALTHOUGH  the  "ultimate"  air-traffic 
control  system  may  be  several  years  away, 
a  big  first  step  is  within  our  reach  now  and  has 
been  for  years:  radar. 

A  government  program  calling  for  the  use  of 
long-range  radar  to  keep  track  of  en  route  traffic 
on  the  airways  was  conceived  as  early  as  1948 
and  slated  for  completion  by  1953.  Yet,  al- 
though some  expansion  and  improvement  in 
communications  and  navigation  facilities  have 
already  been  realized,  the  system  is  still  not  a 
reality.  Why? 


One  factor  was  the  repeated  CAA  underesti- 
mation of  the  growth  of  civil  aviation.  Another 
was  the  Korean  war.  That  crucial  military 
effort  naturally  took  budgetary  priority  over 
improvement  of  the  federal  airways  program, 
and  CAA  budgets  were  slashed  to  the  bone. 
Then,  even  before  peace  came,  President  Eisen- 
hower took  office  and  another  economy  drive  cut 
government  spending  in  almost  every  sphere  of 
activity.  Frederick  B.  Lee,  the  Republican- 
appointed  CAA  Administrator,  found  his  budget 
requests  cut  by  more  than  half  in  fiscal  years 
1954  and  1955,  before  they  even  got  past  the 
Commerce  Department's  budget  officers. 

In  all,  the  CAA  requested  appropriations 
totaling  $340,000,000  for  new  air-navigation 
facilities  in  the  period  from  fiscal  year  1950 
through  1956.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Budget  Bureau  trimmed  this  to  $160,- 
000,000  and  Congress  voted  only  SI 05,000,000. 

During  this  same  period,  the  number  of  posi- 
tion reports  and  traffic  clearances  handled  by  the 
agency  virtually  doubled.  Since  delivery  of  radar 
equipment  takes  up  to  thirty-six  months,  the 
effect  of  the  budget  cuts  was  to  delay  indefinitely 
the  use  of  radar  equipment  which  might  have 
enabled  a  ground  controller  to  warn  the  TWA 
and  United  planes  away  from  each  other  that 
fateful  morning  last  June  30. 

By  early  1955,  the  situation  on  the  airways  had 
already  become  critical.  The  Air  Force  generals 
were  increasingly  outspoken  in  their  criticism  of 
the  CAA's  inability  to  get  something  done.  One 
top  officer  warned  that  "in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security,  we  cannot  continue  to  accept 
delays  to  our  operations." 

Airline  operators,  who  had  been  largely  nurs- 
ing their  grievances  in  private,  also  became 
restive  at  about  this  time  because  of  their  new 
billion-dollar  investment  in  jet  transports,  which 
will  begin  going  into  operation  by  1958  or  1959. 

The  president  of  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion warned  frankly:  "Unless  we  have  an  air- 
navigation  and  traffic-control  system  which  per- 
mits us  to  obtain  normal  utilization  from  these 
aircraft,  that  billion-dollar  investment  could  turn 
into  a  bad  gamble  for  the  airlines." 

The  alarm  finally  spread  to  the  Eisenhower 
Administration.  According  to  one  account,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Sinclair  Weeks  was  collared 
at  a  Virginia  resort  by  Eddie  Rickenbacker  and 
Juan  Trippe,  respective  chiefs  of  Eastern  Airlines 
and  Pan  American  Airways,  who  arc  said  to  have 
warned  him  that  not  enough  was  being  done 
to  meet  the  mid-air  collision  hazard— and  that 
if  a  catastrophe  occurred,  the  finger  of  blame 
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might  be  pointed  at  the  CAA  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

New  York  banking  circles  helped  spread  the 
alarm  too.  Industry  gossip  has  it  that  the 
bankers,  who  have  good  connections  in  Wash- 
ington, became  worried  that  their  airline  invest- 
ments might  sour  if  the  jet  transports  were 
plagued  by  costly  delays  and  cancellations.  When 
the  Harding  Committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  in  May  1955  to  look  into  reports 
of  dangerous  congestion  on  the  airways,  it  was 
headed  by  an  investment  banker.  The  group 
found  that  the  nation's  airways  were  dangerously 
obsolete— partly  because  the  airways  develop- 
ment program  lacked  proper  direction. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Secretary  Weeks  recom- 
mended the  CAA's  five-year,  $246,000,000  airway 
improvement  plan  fo  Congress.  Where  Weeks 
and  his  underlings  had  previously  planned  to  ask 
for  first-year  appropriations  of  only  SI 9,000,000, 
they  now  asked— and  got— S40,000,000.  (This  was 
raised  by  S54,000,000  after  the  Arizona  crash.) 

Eisenhower  appointed  an  old  friend,  General 
Edward  P.  Curtis  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
to  head  up  a  special  White  House  staff  charged 
with  studying  the  situation  and  drawing  up 
plans  for  the  airways  system  of  the  future. 

The  five-year  plan,  which  will  be  shortened  as 
a  result  of  the  Arizona  disaster,  calls  for  enough 
radar  installations  to  cover  every  plane  in  the 
U.S.  Controllers  will  be  able  to  put  four  air- 
planes in  the  airspace  now  "reserved"  for  one. 
This  alone  will  go  far  to  relieve  congestion  in 
the  air. 

"an  emergency  situation*" 

WITHOUT  waiting  for  completion  of 
the  radar  net,  however,  the  CAA  is  be- 
ginning to  apply  current  traffic-control  pro- 
cedures to  aircraft  flying  above  24,000  feet, 
whether  on  or  off  the  airways.  Heretofore,  even 
the  outmoded  protection  offered  by  the  existing 
traffic-control  system  has  been  lacking  at  these 
high  altitudes. 

The  CAA  is  also  working  with  the  Air  Force 
to  determine  if  the  budding  three-billion-dollar 
SAGE  system  can  be  applied  to  air-traffic  control, 
with  consequent  savings  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  taxpayers.  SAGE,  which  stands 
for  semi-automatic  ground  environment,  com- 
bines radar  and  electronic  computer  techniques 
to  pinpoint  the  location  of  invading  aircraft, 
and  automatically  direct  defending  fighter  planes 
on  the  proper  course  for  interception. 

The   SAGE   system,   when   completed,  will 
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blanket  the  airspace  over  the  United  States.  If 
a  way  can  be  found  to  reverse  the  process— that 
is,  have  computers  foresee  collision  situations  and 
direct  the  airplanes  away  from  each  other— a 
giant  stride  toward  safety  on  the  airways  will  be 
made.  However,  it  is  still  uncertain  whether 
this  can  be  done  without  jeopardizing  the  effi- 
ciency of  SAGE  for  national  defense. 

However,  government  officials  admit  this  flurry 
of  activity  doesn't  alter  the  uncomfortable  fact 
that  very  little  can  or  will  be  done  to  make  the 
airways  safer  before  1958— despite  indications 
from  Secretary  Weeks  that  the  five-vear  plan  may 
be  telescoped  to  three  years.  Major  improve- 
ments won't  show  up  until  1960  or  1961. 

The  reason  for  the  delay  is  simple:  delivery 
and  installation  of  radar  equipment  takes  from 
eighteen  to  thirty-six  months.  The  first  radar 
airway— between  Norfolk  and  Boston— will  be  in 
operation  within  a  few  months.  Other  crowded 
routes,  such  as  Chicago-Kansas  City  and  San 
Francisco-San  Diego,  will  be  covered  by  radar 
eyes  sometime  in  1958.  But  most  of  the  nation's 
airways  will  continue  to  operate  under  the 
current  antiquated  system  for  another  four  years, 
even  with  an  accelerated  program. 

Meanwhile,  as  General  Curtis  observed  shortly 
after  the  Colorado  crash,  pilot  observance  of 
existing  rules— and  possible  stiffening  of  these 
rules  as  proposed  to  the  CAB— are  "about  as  good 
a  guarantee  as  you  can  get"  against  mid-air 
collisions. 

The  odds  are  on  the  side  of  the  air  traveler 
anyway,  if  that  is  any  comfort.  As  a  Navy  expert 
pointed  out  recently,  it  would  be  extremely  hard 
to  hit  another  airplane  in  flight  intentionally— 
and  the  chances  of  doing  it  accidentally  are  very 
small.  Secretary  Weeks  was  on  solid  ground 
when  he  insisted  shortly  after  the  Arizona  crash 
that  flying  by  airline  is  safer— notwithstanding 
the  collision  hazard— than  driving  the  family  car. 

There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  reliance 
on  Lady  Luck  for  the  next  three  or  four  years 
might  have  been  averted  if  the  CAA  hadn't  failed 
to  foresee  the  heavy  demands  on  the  air  traffic 
control  system. 

However,  Senator  Monroney  believes  die 
failure  of  official  foresight  and  planning  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  CAA's  secondary  place 
within  the  framework  of  government.  He  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  Congress  would  have 
been  freer  on  the  purse  strings,  and  the  C\A 
would  have  done  a  better  job,  if  the  head  of  the 
agency  were  a  free  man.  The  CAA  has  been  a 
part  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  since  1940. 
Critics  such  as  Monroney  claim  the  Civil  Aero- 
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nautics  Administrator  is  virtually  the  prisoner 
of  his  superiors  in  the  Commerce  Department. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  department  "team,"  and 
his  plans  for  the  federal  airways  system  must  be 
tailored  to  fit  the  team's  idea  of  an  adequate 
budget,  according  to  this  view. 

Monroney  cites  the  case  of  Lee,  who  was 
forced  out  as  Civil  Aeronautics  Administrator 
in  late  1955,  to  prove  this  point.  Lee  first  in- 
curred the  wrath  of  his  superiors  in  the  depart- 
ment by  "bootlegging"  support  on  Capitol  Hill 
for  more  federal  aid  to  airports  at  a  time  when 
the  Eisenhower  Administration  was  showing 
little  interest  in  the  program.  He  further  antago- 
nized the  "team,"  according  to  his  own  account, 
by  barnstorming  the  country  making  speeches  in 
behalf  of  "radar,  radar,  and  more  radar." 

Lee  "resigned"  in  December  1955.  Some  Re- 
publicans would  have  you  believe  his  departure 
resulted  from  failure  to  cope  with  the  air-traffic 
control  problem.  Monroney  blames  the  dismissal 
on  "ground-minded  officials  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce"  who  needed  a  scapegoat  for  their 
own  past  errors.  The  Air  Line  Pilots  Association 
backs  up  the  Senator  in  this  view\ 

The  Oklahoma  Democrat  has  introduced  a 
bill  which  would  give  the  CAA  independent 
status.  The  measure  is  backed  by  airline  pilots, 
private  aircraft  owners,  state  aviation  officials, 
and  other  such  groups.  Airline  officials,  although 
agreeing  that  the  CAA  needs  more  prestige  and 
authority,  go  along  with  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration's objection  that  divorcement  from 
Commerce  would  rob  the  CAA  of  a  strong  voice 
at  the  Cabinet  level. 

Monroney  also  criticizes  the  President's  ap- 
pointment of  Curtis  to  the  new  White  House 
pose  on  grounds  that  it  is  time  for  action,  not 
more  study.  However,  the  aviation  fraternity 
believes  Curtis  will  disappoint  anyone  who  ex- 
pects another  example  of  "study  and  stall,"  one 
of  Washington's  more  popular  pastimes.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Curtis  has  the  ear  of  the  Presi- 
dent—a weapon  of  incalculable  importance  in 
getting  things  done  in  Washington.  Those  who 
know  him  best  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  "knock 
heads  together"  at  the  Commerce  and  Defense 
Departments  if  the  occasion  demands.  The  Air 
Transport  Association,  in  fact,  feels  Curtis  may- 
be the  best  means  of  ending  the  deadlocks  and 
indecision  that  have  plagued  the  Air  Navigation 
and  Development  Board  since  its  creation  in 
1948. 

The  ANDB  was  created  as  a  medium  through 
which  civil  and  military  authorities  could  re- 
solve their  differences  over  research  and  develop- 


ment of  new  equipment  to  be  used  on  the 
airways.  Representatives  of  the  Commerce  and 
Defense  Departments  each  have  one  vote:  neither 
can  override  the  objections  of  the  other  and 
there  is  no  one  to  break  the  deadlocks  that  can 
—and  do— develop.  All  too  often  disagreements 
are  swept  under  the  carpet  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  appointing  a  new  subcommittee  to  study 
the  problem.  There  are  now  seventy-five  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  working  on  problems 
concerning  aviation  facilities. 

The  ATA  proposes  that  the  ANDB  be  abol- 
ished completely,  and  its  functions  taken  over 
by  the  President's  Special  Assistant  for  Aviation 
Facilities— General  Curtis. 

Curtis,  meanwhile,  is  operating  on  the  theory 
that  the  great  time  lag  between  the  laboratory- 
experiment  and  assembly-line  production  of  avia- 
tion facilities  means  the  government  must  look 
twenty  years  ahead  if  it  is  to  be  ready  with  the 
air-traffic  control  facilities  needed  to  cope  with 
future  generations  of  aircraft.  Thus  he  sees  the 
evolution  of  a  master  plan  for  development  of 
the  federal  airways  as  his  primary  mission. 

However,  he  realizes  that  tomorrow's  airways 
will  grow  necessarily  out  of  today's.  New  facili- 
ties aimed  at  solving  today's  crisis  will  have  to 
be  able  to  serve  as  the  skeleton  for  improvements 
which  will  be  needed  later.  So  Curtis  will  exer- 
cise a  strong,  if  not  deciding,  voice  in  moves  to 
improve  existing  air-traffic  control  facilities.  He 
will  begin  making  recommendations  by  1957. 

Although  a  few  more  accidents  could  make 
flight  safety  one  of  the  biggest  political  footballs 
in  Washington,  Curtis  and  his  staff  profess  to  see 
no  political  significance  to  their  jobs. 

"We  are  technicians,  not  politicians,"  explains 
Gordon  Bennett,  Curtis'  deputy.  "This  traffic- 
control  problem  is  not  going  to  be  solved  over- 
night. No  matter  who  sits  in  the  White  House, 
an  office  such  as  ours  will  be  needed." 

Like  it  or  not,  however,  Curtis— as  the  Presi- 
dent's own  assistant  on  airways  safety— may  be 
up  to  his  ears  in  politics  before  he  gets  back  to 
Rochester,  if  the  Republicans  keep  control  of 
the  White  House.  Congress,  particularly  if  it 
is  controlled  by  the  Democrats,  will  have  its  own 
ideas  as  to  what  the  solution  should  be.  Private 
pilots  and  other  groups  will  be  ready  to  pounce 
the  second  it  looks  as  if  someone  were  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  at  their  expense. 

The  Grand  Canyon  tragedy  focused  public 
attention  on  the  mid-air  collision  hazard  and 
turned  air-traffic  control  into  a  political  issue. 
It  will  remain  one  until  the  traveling  public  can 
again  feel  safe  when  it  steps  into  an  airplane. 


A  few  words  from 

the  shelf 


By  BRUCE  BLIVEN 

Drawings  by  Sheila  Greemvald 

WE  WANT  it  clearly  understood  that 
^e  Retirees  are  busier  than  Ave  have 
ever  been.  "Oh,  I  am  so  busy,"  we  tell  each 
other.   "I  simply  don't  have  a  minute." 

This  is  true,  too,  in  a  way,  even  though  a  good 
deal  of  our  activity  might  be  called,  unchari- 
tably, busy  work.  Every  community  nowadays 
abounds  in  activities  intended  partly  or  entirely 
for  what  the  press  loves  to  call  Senior  Citizens, 
and  a  lot  of  us  participate  in  things  that  Ave 
would  have  scorned  twenty  years  earlier,  when 
it  was  really  true  that  Ave  were  busy.  We  serve 
on  committees.  We  collect  for  the  Community 
Chest  (which  is  certainly  nothing  to  scorn  at  any 
age).  We  also  baby-sit  Avith  our  grandchildren. 
We  get  up  late,  and  take  naps  after  lunch.  Those 
of  us  still  avcII  enough  to  drive  a  car  go  out 
and  shop  a  good  deal  oftener  than  is  strictly 
necessary— a  process  that  has  been  described  as 
"buying  a  paper  of  pins,  one  pin  at  a  time." 

Man)  of  us  live  in  parts  of  the  country  where 
food  stores  no  longer  deliver  anything  and  Ave 
(all  daily,  or  almost  daily,  at  the  supermarkets. 
Husband  and  wife  share  these  duties;  the  rule 
usually  is  that  the  husband  pushes  the  cart  and 
the  wife  plucks  the  desired  items  from  the  shelf. 
A  man  who  looked  like  a  corporation  executive 
at  sixty-four  still  looks  like  one  at  sixty-six,  and 
some  of  us  are  slightly  sheepish,  aware  of  the 
faintly  odd  picture  we  present  performing  these 
modest  household  chores.  We  give  a  whimsical 


grin,  our  secret  passAvord,  to  one  another  when 
we  meet  in  the  supermarket  aisle. 

The  Careful  Reader.  We  also  use  more  time 
than  before  in  reading  the  neAvspapers.  A  man 
on  his  way  to  Avork  by  bus  or  train  races  through 
the  headlines,  even  Avhen  he  has  plenty  of  time; 
the  tempo  of  the  day's  coming  activities  beats  a 
faster  tattoo  in  his  blood.  The  man  about  to 
drive  to  work,  glancing  at  the  neAvspaper  over 
the  breakfast  table,  is  of  course  even  more 
pressed.  But  noAv  that  Ave  have  no  offices  to  go 
to,  Ave  can  take  plenty  of  time  for  the  paper;  Ave 
can  even  go  through  it  tAvice,  just  making  sure 
there  is  nothing  Ave  have  missed. 

It  is  a  point  of  honor  not  to  turn  first  to  the 
obituary  notices,  but  to  take  them  in  their 
normal  spot  as  we  flip  the  pages;  but  the  point 
of  honor  doesn't  forbid  us— once  Ave  have  arrived 
there— to  race  through  the  list  of  names.  Those 
Avho  Avere  middle-aged  when  Ave  Avere  young 
are  all  gone  uoav,  except  for  the  unusual,  stub 
born  ancient  Avho  gets  intervieAved  annually  on 
his  birthday  just  to  prove  that  having  had 
nothing  to  say  all  his  life,  he  has  nothing  to 
say  uoav. 

Most  of  the  names  on  the  obituary  pages  are 
those  of  contemporaries.  Some  of  them  Ave  kneAv, 
and  Ave  are  of  course  sorry  they  are  dead.  Yet 
with  this  soitoav  there  is— unless  the  departed 
Avas  a  real  friend— just  the  faintest  tincture  of 
malicious  pleasure,  too.  Well,  I  outlived  him, 
is  the  unbidden,  unuttered  thought. 

Suddenly  Important.  We  see  by  the  public 
prints  that  we  are  a  Significant  Phenomenon 
now.  They  publish  magazines  and  books  about 
us,  hold  national  conventions;   OAvl-eyed  boys 
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with  Ph.D.'s  arc  experts  on  a  subject  we  can't 
even  pronounce,  (ailed  Geriatrics.  Some  of  the 
information  they  have  dug  up  is  startling.  There 
are  about  fourteen  million  of  us  now,  and  there 
will  soon  be  more  than  twenty  million;  while 
the  national  population  was  doubling,  ours  was 
quadrupling.  It  is  melancholy  to  note,  moreover, 
that  we  are  not  doing  too  well  financially. 
Thirty-six  per  cent  of  us  have  no  income  at  all, 
38  per  cent  have  less  than  SI, 000  a  year,  and  11 
per  cent  have  from  S 1 ,000  to  S2,000.  Only 
15  per  cent  of  us  have  $2,000  or  more.  These 
figures  would  be  even  gloomier  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  of  federal  Old  Age  Benefits:  about  half 
of  us  are  drawing  OAB  pensions  as  retired 
workers  or  as  survivors  of  workers. 

Among  the  untold  tragic  stories  of  the  nation 
is  the  plight  of  the  family  which  planned  many 
years  ago  for  a  retirement  annuity  based  on  sav- 
ings, and  now  finds  the  value  of  its  money  cut 
in  two  by  the  inflation  of  the  past  decade:  rio- 
body  knows  the  suffering  that  goes  on  behind 
the  prim,  clean  curtains  of  those  homes.  Be- 
cause they  still  have  property,  these  people  are 
ineligible  for  any  sort  of  local  relief  (in  most 
states)  and  not  many  of  them  have  qualified 
for  the  federal  system  whose  coverage  has  been 
expanded  so  tardily,  in  successive  jumps  that 
were  years  apart. 

A  common  delusion  about  us  is  the  theory 
that  on  the  day  we  retire,  we  head  for  Florida, 
Arizona,  or  California,  to  toast  our  aging  bones 
henceforth  in  the  hot  sunshine.  The  bright 
young  researchers  have  discovered,  on  the  con- 
trary,  that  most  of  us  can't  afford  to  migrate, 
even  if  we  wanted  to.  California  and  Florida, 


surprising  as  it  may  seem,  are  below  the  national 
average  in  their  proportion  of  the  elderly.  That 
we  stay  where  we  lived  and  worked  as  younger 
people  is  probably  a  good  thing.  The  old  do  not 
readily  make  friends,  and  it  is  easy  to  be  very 
lonely  in  a  new  community,  even  one  where  the 
hot  sun  beats  down  almost  every  day. 

Several  states  are  engaged  in  setting  up  spec  ial 
Senior  Citizen  Sanctuaries,  with  small  houses 
where  Darby  and  Joan  can  begin  life  anew  with 
no  stairs  to  climb,  the  shopping  center  only  a 
couple  of  blocks  away  and,  very  likely,  ramps  at 
the  curbs  for  our  wheel  chairs.  There  may  be 
some  of  us  who  like  this  cotton-wool  treatment, 
but  for  the  majority,  it  is  unpleasant.  To  be 
surrounded  only  by  the  moribund  is  a  too  vivid 
reminder  of  your  own  morbidity.  If  it  were 
possible,  we  should  prefer  to  live  in  a  community 
where  everyone  else  was  twenty.  And  no  mirrors. 

The  Lucky  Ones.  Most  of  the  Retirees,  of 
course,  are  people  who  had  salaried  positions. 
The  self-employed  go  on  working,  even  though 
on  a  reduced  scale,  to  the  extent,  and  as  long  as, 
their  health  permits.  Those  who  were  forced  to 
retire  at  a  specified  age  are  inclined  to  envy 
the  man  who  never  had  a  job  to  lose.  Some  of 
us  try  to  turn,  at  sixty-five,  to  self-employment, 
becoming  consultants  in  our  special  field,  if  we 
ever  had  one,  but  unless  you  are  in  the  top 
10  per  cent  in  your  occupation,  this  is  hard  to  do. 

The  experts  on  human  behavior  are  all  saying 
nowadays  that  nobody  should  ever  be  completely 
retired  at  all:  it  is  suspected,  though  the  figures 
are  lacking,  that  the  mortality  rate  is  stagger- 
ingly high  among  those  suddenly  and  violently 
separated  from  a  busy,  active  career.  These 
authorities  point  out,  moreover,  that  some  are 
too  old  to  Avork  when  they  are  in  their  fifties, 
while  others  are  still  young  enough  for  full 
activity  long  after  they  have  passed  three  score 
and  ten.  The  arbitrary  knife  of  sixty-five  fits 
us  all  to  a  cruel  Procrustean  bed.  Unfortunately, 
not  many  people  in  business  and  the  academic 
world  have  yet  heard  of  the  new  theory  that 
everybody  should  stay  in  a  lightened  harness 
until  he  dies. 

Not  Mama.  When  we  talk  about  the  Retirees 
in  terms  of  people  who  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do,  \ve  refer,  of  course,  almost  exclusively  to 
men.  If  you  are  the  wife  of  a  retired  worker— or 
anybody  of  either  sex,  living  alone— you  have  to 
go  on  doing  housework  just  as  before.  In  these 
days  nobody  has  servants,  and  even  if  they  did, 
the  Retirees  can't  afford  one.  Five  per  cent  of 
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us  are  in  homes  or  institutions,  where  little  or 
no  work  is  required  of  us;  the  other  95  per  cent 
are  keeping  house  in  one  way  or  another.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  far  less  of  a  chore  than  it  was  when 
the  children  were  still  at  home,  and  it  is  still 
less  because  we  cut  down  our  demands  to  the 
shrunken  pocketbook  and  the  slowed  pace.  More 
than  half  of  the  women  among  us— and  one- 
third  of  the  men— are  single,  widowed,  or 
divorced,  and  when  you  live  alone,  your  house- 
keeping gets  sketchier  than  ever;  it  is  not  for 
nothing  that  the  doctors  have  invented  the  terms, 
"Widows'  Anemia"  and  "Bachelors'  Scurvy." 

No  Magical  Change.  The  great  lesson  that  is 
hardest  of  all  for  the  Retirees  to  learn  is  that 
no  sudden  magical  change  in  your  character 
takes  place  when  you  pass  the  mystic  age  of  sixty- 
five.  If  you  had  no  hobby  before,  the  chances 
are  very  high  that  you  will  have  none  now;  and 
even  if  you  had  one,  it  will  play  a  role  little 
greater  in  your  life  than  it  did  when  you  were 
younger.  This  is  a  shock  to  ardent  hunters  and 
fishermen,  for  instance,  who  have  said  for  many 
years  that  all  they  asked  was  to  be  allowed  to 
hunt  or  fish  seven  days  a  week;  on  the  contrary, 
all  but  the  most  fanatical  of  them  soon  discover 
that  you  can  easily  get  too  much  of  a  good  tiling. 
Perhaps  the  gardeners  are  the  luckiest  of  all, 
for  a  garden— except  when  it  is  buried  in  snow- 
makes  its  own  daily  demands  upon  you.  Few 
things  are  so  sad  as  the  man  who  all  his  life 
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has  wanted  time  to  read  a  whodunit  every  day, 
finally  sitting  and  looking  with  distaste  at  a 
stack  of  them,  unread— and  waiting  for  the 
clock  to  strike. 

The  Illusion  of  Urgency.  Television  has  been 
a  blessing  to  us.  As  it  does  for  a  lot  of  people  of 
all  ages,  it  fills  great  arid  wastes  of  time  in  our 
lives;  but  for  those  of  us  who  may  have  been 
active  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  it  serves  a 
rather  special  purpose.  We  watch  the  television 
newsreels,  the  interviews  with  important  political 
figures,  the  speeches  by  government  officials,  and 
we  get  a  fleeting  sense  of  renewed  participation 
in  the  doings  of  the  nation  or  the  world.  This 
is  particularly  useful  next  day  when  playing 
shuffleboard  or  pitching  horseshoes  with  someone 
who  doesn't  have  a  television  set  (increasingly 
hard  to  find  nowadays). 

"As  Dulles  said  last  night,"  we  begin,  or, 
"Adenauer  isn't  at  all  the  sort  of  fellow  the 
newspapers  try  to  make  out." 

If  we  happen  to  be  far  away  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  we  can  look  out  the  window  to  New  York's 
Forty-ninth  Street  with  the  camera  on  the  Dave 
Garroway  Show  and  report  to  our  luncheon 
companions  (properly  mystified,  we  hope), 

"It  was  pouring  in  New  York  this  morning." 

Those  Really  Old  People.  The  Young  can't 
understand  why  we  court  the  companionship  of 
people  ten  or  fifteen  years  older  than  ourselves; 
but  every  Retiree  knows  the  reason.  Sitting  with 
an  octogenarian,  the  man  who  is  a  mere  sixty-five 
feels  remarkably  youthful.  We  show  a  tendency 
to  call  him  Sir,  and  to  throw  into  the  conversa- 
tion—which, naturally,  is  mostly  reminiscent— an 
apologetic  "I'm  afraid  that  was  before  my  time." 
So  many  things  have  been  during  our  time  or 
even  since  our  time  that  it  is  delicious  to  say,  "I 
was  too  young,  I  don't  remember." 
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The  Grandchildren.  People  arc  always  com- 
menting  on  how  the  Retirees  cling  to  their 
grandchildren,  hut  the  explanation  of  this,  also, 
is  simple.  In  the  presence  of  these  small  people 
we  can  turn  hack  the  clock  a  little,  to  a  time 
when  we  did  not  need  bifocals  and  ran  both 
clown  stairs  and  up  them,  without  clinging  to 
the  bannister  as  though  we  were  on  a  rope 
bridge  across  the  Grand  Canyon. 

It  is  best  of  all,  of  course,  when  the  young 
parents  go  out  for  a  few  hours  and  leave  us  as 
baby-sitters  (we  make  every  possible  joke  about 
working  free  at  this  occupation  and  being  threat- 
ened as  scabs  by  the  Baby-sitters'  Union).  Alone 
with  the  children,  there  are  no  living  milestones 
in  the  room  to  suggest  the  gap  between  infancy 
and  old  age.  If  the  children  are  young  enough, 
they  are  unable  to  identify  comparative  levels 
of  strength  in  adults  of  various  ages. 

"How  strong  you  are,  Gramp!"  says  three-year- 
old  Bobbie,  and  Gramp,  who  found  it  all  he 
could  do  to  lift  Bobbie  to  chest  height,  chuckles. 

A  Flock  of  Compensations.  The  surprising 
thing  to  many  of  us  is  the  rather  sudden  dis- 
covery of  a  group  of  unsuspected  compensations 
in  being  frankly  Among  the  Elderly.  One  of 
these  is  that  if  you  live  long  enough,  you  add  an 
illegitimate,  undeserved  luster  to  whatever  ac- 
complishments you  may  have  to  your  credit. 
People  seem  to  feel  that  to  have  been  a  grocer, 
or  whatever,  and  avoided  bankruptcy  for  fifty 
years  is  somehow  more  admirable  than  to  have 
managed  the  same  feat  for  twenty— and  perhaps 
they  are  right,  too.  At  any  rate,  at  a  given 
point,  you  turn  from  being  That  Obnoxious 
Young  Man  into  at  least  a  reasonable  facsimile 
of  one  of  the  Elders  of  the  Tribe. 

As  a  subsidiary  part  of  this,  you  are  released 
from  certain  obligations  prevalent  among  the 
youthful.  At  thirty,  if  someone  suggests  a  swim  in 
the  icy  waters  of  the  lake,  the  moral  pressure  to 
participate  in  this  idiotic  enterprise  is  almost 
irresistible.  At  sixty-five,  on  the  contrary,  if  you 
were  foolhardy  enough  to  seek  to  join  in,  you 
would  be  forcibly  restrained.  Old  age  as  a  pro- 
tective camouflage  for  one's  innate  cowardice 
is  a  refreshing  novelty.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fear  of  death,  usually  so  strong  before  forty, 
gradually  fades  as  time  goes  on;  even  the  hypo- 
chondriac, in  most  cases,  slowly  outlives  his 
hypochondria,  and  comes  to  the  day  when  he 
looks  with  shocked  disbelief  at  the  shelf-ful  of 
needless  medicines  in  his  bathroom. 

Everyone  knows  how  the  passage  of  time  speeds 
up  as  you  grow  older,  and  this  can  be  a  good 


thing  to  those  who  might  otherwise  suffer  some- 
degree  of  boredom,  having  been  separated  from 
the  main  stream  of  the  world's  events.  If  to  a 
small  boy  a  day  can  be  an  eternity— the  twenty- 
third  of  December,  for  instance— for  the  elderly, 
time  rushes  past  like  a  jet  plane.  Turn  your  head 
once,  and  the  green  outside  your  window  is 
white,  or  is  white  and  green  and  white  again. 
Younger  people  marvel  at  our  patience  as  we 
sit,  hardly  moving,  looking  into  a  distance  that 
exists  only  in  memory.  They  give  us  more  credit 
than  we  deserve;  it's  no  trick  to  sit  five  min- 
utes, even  though  the  clock  says  it  is  five  hours. 

We  Cry  in  the  Movies.  At  the  sad  spot  in  the 
picture,  down  at  the  neighborhood  movie,  snuff- 
ling can  be  heard;  and  it  is  largely  Us.  Tears 
come  more  easily  now,  and  with  little  difference 
between  the  sexes.  The  psychologists  talk  a  lot 
of  nonsense  about  the  impairments  of  old  age, 
but  we  know  better.  We  have  had  more  practice 
at  crying,  that  is  all;  we  have  had  to  console  so 
many  survivors  in  bereaved  households,  have 
seen  so  many  partings  with  loved  ones  (and  re- 
unions, too,  which  are  also  an  occasion  for 
tears).  Moreover,  we  no  longer  have  appearances 
to  be  kept  up,  or  at  least,  not  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  before.  Cry,  old  man,  we  say  to  our- 
selves, if  you  want  to;  and  we  do.  Let  the  doctor 
prattle  about  senile  dementia  as  he  likes.  What 
does  he  know  about  it?  He  is  only  forty! 


The  Grand  Old  People.  Our  true  heroes  are 
the  few  really  old  people,  the  Mt.  Everests  of 
humanity,  who  are  carrying  on  magnificently  in 
their  eighties  or  even  nineties.  No  one  will  ever 
know  what  Grandma  Moses  has  done  for  the 
morale  of  the  rest  of  us— or  Winston  Churchill 
or  Albert  Schweitzer.  We  realize  that  we  shall 
never  equal  their  accomplishments;  perhaps  we'll 
never  have  any  accomplishments  at  all,  of  our 
own;  yet  we  feel  that  they  somehow  magnifi- 
cently justify  our  existence.  Go  it,  Old  Boy!— or 
Old  Girl!— Ave  say.  After  all,  you're  only  in  the 
prime  of  life! 


Gordon  Harrison 


WANTED: 

More  Politics  in  Defense 


By  "keeping  military  strategy  out  of  polities." 
both  parties  are  eovering  up  a  life-and-death 
issue  .  .  .  with  the  result  that  we  may 
he  offering  a  major  victory  to  the  Russians. 

THIS  spring,  for  the  first  time  in  three 
years,  defense  policies  burst  into  the  politi- 
cal arena.  Air  Force  generals  were  haled,  not 
unwillimjlv.  before  Conoressional  committees  to 
testify  to  their  convictions  that  three  years  of 
economy  have  left  us  unprepared.  One  of  them, 
Chief  of  Staff  General  Nathan  F.  Twining, 
traveled  to  Russia  on  a  good  will  trip  which 
everyone  knew  was  less  likelv  to  harvest  good 
w  ill  than  to  plant  fresh  arguments  for  stepping 
up  the  air-atomic  arms  race. 

Democrats  in  Congress  joyfully  ended  their 
long  frustration  of  saying  yessir  to  General  Ike. 
In  their  exuberance  they  flung  at  Secretary  of 
Defense  Wilson  S900,Oo6,000  more  than  he  re- 
quested for  the  1957  Air  Force  budget  and  dared 
him  not  to  spend  it  for  more  super  weapons  for 
the  super  Avar  that  everyone  solemnly  said  must 
never  happen.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  can  seldom 
pass  a  hornet's  nest  without  poking  at  it,  called 
the  Democratic  maneuver  *'a  phony,*'  then  ran 
for  cover,  where  he  politely  thanked  his  enemies 
for  their  generosity  but  insisted  that  he  didn't 
need  the  money.  It  is  too  bad  that,  if  he  could 
not  stand  his  ground,  others  did  not  elect  to 
hold  it  for  him.  He  was  right.  The  cry  for  more 
B-52s  to  stay  ahead  of  the  Russians  was,  and  is, 
a  phony.  It  is  worse  than  that.  It  is  an  appeal 
to  hysteria  at  the  expense  of  thoughtful  discus- 
sion of  the  real  problem  of  national  defense. 
With  it  the  Democrats  completed  their  abdica- 
tion of  responsibility  as  an  opposition  party. 


Instead  of  demanding  that  the  Administration 
justify  its  three-year  course,  they  began  to  prod 
us  faster  in  directions  which  neither  party  has 
yet  seriously  examined. 

The  tragedy  is  not  that  politics  now  intrudes 
into  defense,  but  rather  that  politics  has  too 
long  been  banished  on  the  specious  ground  that— 
as  Representative  Clarence  Cannon  recently  re- 
marked—defense "'is  too  serious  a  question  for 
partisanship."  In  fact,  how  we  marshal  our 
strength  for  trial  with  our  enemies  is  precisely 
such  a  serious  matter  that  both  parties  need  to 
give  to  it  their  best  thinking  and  their  most 
eloquent  talents  in  debate.  Partisanship  is  the 
democratic  method  of  organizing  and  expressing 
opposing  points  of  view,  providing  the  people 
with  instructions  in  the  issues  and  a  meaningful 
choice  between  candidates  for  office.  In  the 
balmy  air  of  moderation,  presided  over  by  a 
President  who  (we  are  repeatedly  reminded)  is 
"above  politics,"  the  suspension  of  political  de- 
bate on  vital  issues  has  already  spread  a  stifling 
hush  over  the  central  concerns  of  government. 

But  partisanship  never  has  been,  and  never 
can  be,  excluded  from  democratic  government. 
Nowhere  has  this  Administration  struck  out 
more  strongly  and  self-consciously  to  mark  a 
break  with  the  Truman  years  and  develop  a 
national  program  consonant  with  Republican 
convictions  than  in  its  reorganization  of  the  mili- 
tary establishment.  Even  before  his  inauguration 
President-elect  Eisenhower  began  the  re-examina- 
tion of  what  armed  forces  we  needed  and  what 
we  could  best  support.  This  New  Look,  begun 
in  December  1952.  and  completed  in  the  fall  of 
1953,  was  designed  to  meet  three  assumed 
requirements  of  national  policy:  to  balance  the 
budget,  to  stabilize  military  planning  and  spend- 
ing in  expectation  of  a  prolonged  period  of 
international  tension,  and  to  shift  emphasis  from 
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Snanpower,  in  which  we  were  deemed  hopelessly 
inferior,  to  air-atomic  power,  in  which  we  seemed 
to  have  an  unbeatable  advantage.  Although 
these,  of  course,  were  not  uniquely  Republican 
assumptions,  they  fitted  particularly  well  with 
the  party's  interests  and  outlook. 

To  carry  out  the  New  Look  President  Eisen- 
hower appointed  a  new  set  of  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  after  Republicans— Senator  Taft  in  par- 
ticular—had objected  that  the  military  leaders 
who  served  under  President  Truman  were  too 
deeply  committed  to  Truman  policies.  The 
Objection  was  valid  at  least  to  the  extent  that  the 
generals  and  admirals,  for  all  their  remoteness 
from  domestic  politics,  had  worked  directly  for 
Civilian  chiefs  dedicated  to  the  success  of  the 
Administration.  The  same  was  true  of  the  New 
Look.  A  Republican  Secretary  of  Defense  set 
the  problem  and  presided  over  its  solution.  A 
Republican  Secretary  of  State  declared  the 
foreign  policy  which  the  armed  forces  were  to 
serve.  A  Republican  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determined  what  the  nation  would  pay.  Repub- 
lican leaders  in  Congress  shepherded  the  pro- 
gram over  the  legislative  course.  Finally  Repub- 
licans everywhere  have  run,  and  will  run,  for 
election  on  the  Peace  and  Prosperity  slogan 
which  has  both  ends  rooted  like  a  wild  rasp- 
berry in  the  35-billion-dollar  defense  program. 

In  all  this  there  is  not  a  tittle  to  which  a 
reasonable  person  could  take  exception.  But 
what  is  made  by  party,  endorsed  by  party,  and 
used  by  party  in  its  bid  for  public  favor  cannot 
be  billed  as  nonpartisan.  Nor  should  it  be.  The 
only  thing  wrong  with  politics  in  defense  is 
the  hypocrisy  of  concealing  it. 

WHEN  THE  NEW  LOOK  WAS  NEW 

DELIBERATELY  a  new  departure, 
the  New  Look  repudiated  in  part  what  the 
Administration  believed  was  a  prodigal  and  mis- 
taken Democratic  past  while  heralding  a  safe 
and  orthodox  Republican  future.  At  the  time  it 
was  conceived,  the  President  was  working  to  make 
good  his  implied  campaign  pledge  to  end  the 
Korean  war.  Before  his  first  budget  was  drawn 
up,  the  Korean  truce  had  been  signed.  Spring- 
ing thus  out  of  the  liquidation  of  "Truman's 
war,"  the  New  Look  set  out  to  exploit  and  con- 
solidate that  success. 

Immediately  it  became  possible  to  cut  ground 
forces— even  without  reducing  effective  strength 
—by  eliminating  battle  losses  and  men  in  the 
pipeline  (that  is,  troops  constantly  in  training 
and  rotation   between   camp   and  battlefield). 
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Army  cuts,  begun  in  this  way,  proceeded  slowly 
and  undramatically  to  pare  the  establishment  far 
below  what  both  past  and  present  Army  Chiefs 
of  Staff—  General  Matthew  B.  Ridgway  and  Gen- 
eral Maxwell  Taylor— believe  essential  to  meet 
the  commitments  of  our  various  alliances  and 
mutual-assistance  pacts.  We  arc  now  down  to 
nineteen  divisions,  of  which  five  arc  training 
organizations  filled  with  recruits  and  unfit  for 
combat.  General  Ridgway  protested  that  this 
force  was  clearly  inadequate— at  least  300,000 
men  under  what  we  should  have.  General  Taylor 
has  accepted  it  reluctantly,  preferring  to  try  to 
hold  this  much  intact  rather  than  waste  his 
prestige  in  continuing  the  battle  that  Ridgway 
could  not  win. 

Even  though  Ridgway's  optimum  army  would 
cost  only  about  $2  billion  or  S3  billion  more, 
his  view  is  particularly  difficult  to  defend  in 
W  ashington  today.  The  most  evident,  convin- 
cing need  for  ground  troops  is  to  stand  guard 
over  other  Koreas.  But  the  face  of  this  Adminis- 
tration is  stubbornly  set  against  any  more  limited 
wars.  The  unpopularity  of  the  costly  "police 
action"  and  the  sigh  of  relief  at  its  conclusion 
turned  Republicans  generally  to  search  out  ways 
of  avoiding  such  involvement  in  the  future.  That 
quest  underlay  the  doctrine  of  massive  retalia- 
tion—the one  foreign  policy  doctrine  that  per- 
fectly fitted  (1)  the  military  New  Look;  (2)  the 
Republican  pre-occupation  with  balancing  the 
budget;  (3)  the  postwar  revision  of  traditional 
isolationism  which  Hoover  and  Taft  had  ex- 
pounded in  their  concept  of  Fortress  America; 
(4)  a  verbal  reversal  of  the  containment  policy— 
thus  permitting  us  for  a  time  to  talk  tough  to 
appease  those  at  home  who  loudly  protested 
appeasement  abroad. 

Still  more  subtly  it  fitted  America's  favorite 
image  of  itself:  a  nation  of  brilliant  scientists  and 
industrial  giants  in  a  backward  world,  where 
some  peoples  are  delightfully  quaint,  others  re- 
tarded, but  all  hopelessly  inferior  in  the  ways  of 
material  progress  that  really  count.  That  image 
still  so  dominates  Secretary  Wilson's  mind  that 
he  can't  help  patronizing  the  Russians,  n.o  matte] 
what  intelligence  he  may  receive  of  their  sc  ien- 
tific  and  industrial  progress.  Congress  last  Jan- 
uary pressed  him  hard  to  explain  or  deny  reports 
that  the  Russian  air  force  was  already  ahead  of 
ours  in  its  capacity  for  nuclear  war— reports,  in- 
cidentally, which  had  even  then  been  publicly 
accepted  as  fact  by  General  Twining  and  the 
chief  of  Strategic  Air  Command,  General  Curtis 
LcMay.  Secretary  Wilson  said  this:  "The  Com- 
munist world  is  making  some  progress  undoubt- 
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edly,  in  what  1  called  the  industrial  revolution." 
But  this  gain  is  partly  illusion. 

"I  have  every  confidence,"  he  continued,  "that 
our  system  is  superior  to  theirs.  I  think  they  will 
finally  make  a  lot  of  mistakes,  handling  every- 
thing from  the  top." 

But  if  they  don't?  Can  we  count  on  the  inevit- 
able failure  of  wrongheadedness?  Are  we  even 
sure  a  system  which  has  outstripped  us  in  war 
preparations  is  completely  wrongheaded?  Secre- 
ut\  Wilson  admits  no  doubts.  Such  Russian 
progress  as  has  been  made,  he  implies,  has  only 
come  about  through  the  theft  of  American 
secrets. 

"You  know,"  he  told  the  Congressmen,  "we 
cannot  get  very  far  out  ahead  of  them,  because 
we  talk  so  much  in  this  country  and  write  so 
many  articles  and  publish  so  many  pictures  and 
magazine  articles  that  they  are  always  bound  to 
be  able  to  do  it.  Most  of  their  weapons,  of 
course,  really  came  out  of  the  Western  World." 

The  other  half  of  the  stereotype  is  that 
America,  supreme  in  know-how,  is  no  match  for 
the  barbarians  in  numbers.  The  fact,  however, 
is  that  the  total  population  of  the  NATO  coun- 
tries of  about  436,000,000  compares  with  a  popu- 
lation in  the  Soviet  Union  and  European  satel- 
lites of  285,000,000.  Though  we  hold  human 
life  more  dear,  we  could,  if  we  chose,  build  far 
bigger  and  more  effective  armies  on  a  more  solid 
economic  base.  (The  untold  millions  of  people 
in  Red  China  provide  no  true  picture  of  a  mili- 
tary potential,  as  Korea  demonstrated.) 

The  point  is  simply  that  the  kind  of  military 
force  we  have  depends  far  less  on  objective  ap- 
praisal of  our  resources  than  it  does  on  our  na- 
tional state  of  mind.  The  key  military  decisions 
are  political,  shaped  more  by  what  we  want  to 
believe  than  by  the  tools  we  have  to  work  with. 
Massive  retaliation  was  thus  firmly  grounded  on 
domestic  political  fact.  Unfortunately  it  had  far 
more  tenuous  connections  with  international 
reality. 

RATTLING    THE  A-BOMB 

EARLY  in  1953,  the  Pentagon,  in  an  effort 
to  break  Communist  stalling  in  the  truce 
negotiations,  made  certain  warlike  gestures,  in- 
cluding the  alerting  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. Newspaper  stories  of  "secret"  war  plans 
were  published. 

"We  were  not  too  careful  about  whether  that 
leaked  out  or  not,"  Secretary  Wilson  said  later, 
"and  we  got  the  armistice." 

The  occasion  provided  the  first  of  Secretary 
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Dulles'  "brinks  of  war"  from  which,  he  subse- 
quently boasted,  American  policy  snatched  a 
victory.  The  lesson  drawn  was  the  effectiveness 
of  a  tough  policy  in  general  and  of  the  threat 
of  nuclear  bombing  in  particular. 

The  first  success,  however,  was  not  to  be  re- 
peated. In  April  1954,  the  Administration  for 
the  second  time  rattled  its  arsenal  of  A-bombs. 
But  now  the  situation  was  different.  Instead  of 
a  military  stalemate  as  in  Korea,  Ave  faced  the 
problem  of  rescuing  the  French  from  imminent 
military  defeat  in  Indochina.  A  series  of  state- 
ments by  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  and 
Admiral  Radford,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  publicly  declared  our  vital  interest  in 
keeping  Indochina  out  of  Communist  hands. 
But  threats  alone  were  clearly  not  enough. 
The  Communist  Viet  Minh  forces— with  a  stran- 
glehold around  the  city  of  Dienbienphu,  which 
the  French  had  elected  to  make  a  critical  trial 
of  strength— had  v  ictory  in  their  grasp.  To  break 
that  grip  would  require  at  least  a  taste  of  Amer- 
ican might.  So  behind  the  scenes  Secretary  Dulles 
and  Admiral  Radford  sounded  out  Congressional 
leaders  on  how  Congress  might  feel  about  drop- 
ping a  few  A-bombs  at  Dienbienphu. 

The  Washington  Post  reporter,  Chalmers  M. 
Roberts,  who  later  pieced  together  the  story  of 
these  critical  days,  believes  that  when  the  Ad- 
ministration approached  Congress,  the  National 
Security  Council  had  already  approved  interven- 
tion in  Indochina  at  least  in  principle.  This  is 
not  certain.  It  is  possible  that  Dulles  and  Rad- 
ford (with  or  without  full  Presidential  backing) 
were  still  feeling  their  way  along  the  brink  and 
that  even  in  calling  members  of  Congress  to  the 
White  House  they  were  repeating  the  technique 
that  apparently  succeeded  in  Korea  of  being  "not 
too  careful"  who  got  wind  of  their  plans.  That 
interpretation  receives  some  confirmation  from 
the  fact  that  Radford,  in  talks  with  General 
Paul  Ely,  French  Chief  of  Staff,  had  strongly  sug- 
gested in  March  that  the  United  States  might  be 
willing  to  intervene  even  though  neither  then 
nor  later  were  we  formally  asked  to.  Such 
gratuitous  forehandedness  makes  less  sense  as  a 
preliminary  to  action  than  as  a  piece  of  stage- 
craft to  stiffen  our  allies  and  frighten  our 
enemies. 

In  any  case,  whether  the  proposal  of  a  nuclear 
air  strike  on  Dienbienphu  was  action  policy  or 
talking  policy,  it  still  had  to  confront  some  hard 
diplomatic  and  military  facts.  When  Admiral 
Radford  talked  to  members  of  Congress  he  con- 
fessed he  was  not  supported  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  General  Ridgway,  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
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was  in  faci  then  preparing  a  report  on  the 
probable  cost  of  intervention,  assuming— as  he 
believed  we  must— that  our  involvement  could 
not  be  limited  to  air  and  naval  forces.  When  the 
report,  based  on  on-the-spot  studies  by  Army 
experts,  was  complete,  General  Ridgw<ay  made 
certain  that  it  was  passed  up  to  the  White  House. 
He  has  written  in  his  memoirs  his  belief  that  the 
analysis  of  the  tremendous  cost  of  the  proposed 
adventure  "played  a  considerable,  perhaps  a  de- 
cisive,  part"  in  dissuading  the  President. 

Hut,  as  Mr.  Roberts  points  out,  the  real  crusher 
was  more  probably  the  attitude  of  our  allies. 
Secretary  Dulles,  in  London  on  April  10,  found 
Prime  Minister  Eden  dead  set  against  any  action, 
at  least  until  the  Geneva  Conference  met  two 
weeks  later.  And  on  the  eve  of  that  conference— 
when  Dulles  again  suggested  that  it  was  not  too 
late  for  the  proposed  bombing— Eden  gave  his 
final  no.  The  conference  met.  The  President 
talked  about  finding  a  way  to  live  and  let  live. 
If  the  shadow  of  a  bomb— or  the  bluff— lay  over 
the  meeting  no  one  was  rude  enough  to  notice  it. 

On  the  heels  of  the  Indochina  truce  came  the 
third  crisis  and  the  third  attempt  to  use  air- 
atomic  power  as  an  instrument  of  diplomacy. 
Red  China  was  developing  a  threat  against  the 
Nationalist  islands  of  Ouemoy  and  Matsu.  Most 
military  experts  at  the  time  believed  the  threat 
was  greatly  exaggerated,  that  Red  China  had 
no  real  use  for  the  islands— which  were  not 
logical  stepping  stones  to  an  invasion  of  For- 
mosa—and that  the  risk  of  attacking  them  with- 
out superior  naval  poAver  Avould  have  been  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  possible  political  gain. 
Therefore  they  argued,  Chinese  military  prepara- 
tions on  the  mainland  were  more  plausibly 
explained  as  defense  combined  with  a  bluff  to 
feel  out  foreign  reaction. 

In  the  early  fall  of  1954  the  National  Security 
Council  decided  to  act  with  vigor.  Three  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  and  Secretary  Dulles  were  in  favor 
of  notifying  Chiang  Kai-shek  that  he  might 
bomb  the  mainland  in  defense  of  his  position 
and  call  for  air  support  if  needed.  General  Ridg- 
way  opposed  the  plan.  Congress,  in  the  mean- 
time, discussed  the  possibility  of  formally  re- 
solving that  the  offshore  islands  were  included 
in  American  treaty  guarantees  of  Nationalist 
China's  integrity.  In  the  end  the  question  was 
left  open  for  the  President  to  decide,  and  the 
President  overruled  his  Council.  The  issue  faded 
and  the  remnants  of  the  massive  retaliation 
theory  seem  to  have  been  buried  in  ambiguity. 

Whether  our  curiously  mixed  but  lively  re- 
sponse to  the  crisis  helped  to  resolve  it  or  not 


depends  largely  on  whether  this  was  in  fact  a 
"brink  of  Avar"  or  just  shadowboxing.  The 
answer  is  not  yet  in  and  may  never  be.  It  does 
seem  clear,  however,  that  massive  retaliation  had 
by  this  time  taken  such  a  mauling  from  its 
critics  and  from  the  fears  it  had  aroused  in  the 
public  that  only  a  pretty  spectacular  success 
could  have  saved  it. 

No  such  success  appeared;  quite  the  opposite. 
As  Russia's  ability  to  deliver  H-bombs  on 
America  grew,  retaliation  became  tAvo-edged. 
Control  over  the  threat  of  the  big  Avar  pas^ecl 
from  our  hands— if,  indeed,  Ave  ever  effectively 
had  it.  With  air  fleets  and  atomic  stockpiles  ap- 
proaching a  balance,  the  military  right  arm  of 
diplomacy  became  paralyzed.  We  dared  not  even 
cock  it  for  a  bluff.  Indeed,  Ave  are  noAv  beginning 
to  worry  much  more  about  whether  the  paralysis 
is  mutual  than  whether  we  have  any  freedom  of 
action  left. 

DEMOCRATS 

GET  INTO  THE  ACT 

R  O  N  I  C  A  L  L  Y  it  is  only  at  this  point  that 
the  Democrats  have  roused  themselves  to  chal- 
lenge the  Administration  on  defense.  In  so 
doing,  they  accept  all  the  shaky  premises  and 
dubious  results  of  the  NeAV  Look— demanding 
only  that  it  be  carried  further.  The  NeAV  Look 
was  vulnerable  from  the  beginning,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  either  misinterpreted  the  kind 
of  force  needed  for  effective  diplomacy,  or  that 
it  made  a  political  compromise  betAveen  what 
was  needed  and  what  could  be  supported  with 
minimum  disruption  of  a  peacetime  economy. 

It  focused  attention  on  the  poAver  of  strategic 
air  forces  with  nuclear  Aveapons  to  keep  the  peace 
by  making  Avar  too  destructive  to  be  considered 
by  any  nation  as  an  instrument  of  policy.  To  do 
that  much,  and  still  balance  the  budget,  required 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  conventional  forces 
capable  of  fighting  limited  Avars. 

"I  do  not  think  Ave  would  have  another 
Korea,"  said  Secretary  Wilson,  "and  not  use  all 
the  resources  necessary  to  win  the  Avar.  ...  I  do 
not  think  the  American  people  Avould  be  in 
favor  of  another  one  like  that."  What  this  means 
is  that  he  rejects  the  notion  of  police  action 
merely  to  chec  k  aggression  and  is  prepared  for 
only  such  Avars  as  can  be  pushed  to  a  total  vic- 
tory. A  Republican  Senator  I  talked  to  ex- 
pressed  the  same  vieAv.  He  said:  "We  cannot 
afford  to  fight  any  more  limited  wars."  Thus 
far  is  revulsion  at  the  Korean  experience  still 
controlling  the  Republican  thinking.    When  I 
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quoted  the  Senator's  remark  lo  a  Democratic 
( longressman,  he  replied:  "Maybe  we  can't  afford 
not  to  fight  limited  wars,  if  the  alternative 
is  surrender  or  annihilation." 

Here  surely  was  a  legitimate  and  vital  dif- 
ference of  opinion  for  interparty  debate.  As  the 
Republicans  were  pursuing  a  military  and  diplo- 
matic policy  aimed  at  avoiding  what  they  felt 
were  the  tragic  consequences  of  President  Tru- 
man's intervention  in  Korea,  so  the  Democrats 
might  have  defended  their  record  while  pointing 
out  the  perils  of  the  Republican  reaction. 

They  did  not,  for  what  seemed  to  them  un- 
answerable political  reasons.  There  was  little 
popular  appeal  in  championing  the  Army  when 
most  people  longed  for  less  painful  ways  to 
security.  They  saw  no  votes  to  be  picked  up  by 
advocating  increased  costs,  taxes,  and  draft  calls. 
When  nearly  everybody  was  saying  that  Ike  was 
our  greatest  military  expert  and  why  not  leave  it 
to  him,  Democrats  had  little  but  uneasiness  and 
a  modicum  of  logic  with  which  to  argue  his 
fallibility.  Finally  they  dragged  behind  them 
their  own  record  of  unpreparedness  and  were 
naturally  reluctant  to  call  attention  to  its  dismal 
clank. 

Even  so,  Representative  Carl  Vinson  of 
Georgia,  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  listened  long  enough  to  General 
Ridgway's  pleas  for  a  balanced  force  to  become 
convinced  and  almost  to  take  the  plunge.  He 
had  a  full-dress  speech  attacking  the  New  Look 
ready  for  delivery  on  the  floor,  as  well  as  plans 
apparently  for  a  critical  report  by  his  own  com- 
mittee. But  at  the  last  minute  he  accepted 
Defense  Department  assurances  that  no  further 
reductions  in  the  Army  would  be  made  and  that 
the  existing  force  was  good  enough.  This  left 
only  two  Congressmen— Representative  Daniel  ]. 
Flood  of  Pennsylvania  and  Representative 
Melvin  Price  of  Illinois— to  criticize  consistently 
the  Pentagon's  new  philosophy.  In  the  Senate, 
Missouri's  Senator  Stuart  Symington  and  Wash- 
ington's Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  had  long 
carried  on  back-bench  sniping,  but  mostly  at 
the  inadequacies  of  the  Air  Force.  Until  early 
spring  party  leaders  considered  even  that  much 
dissent  such  bad  politics  that  those  friendly  to 
Symington's  candidacy  for  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nation were  urging  him  to  talk  about  something 
else. 

What  suddenly  changed  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  issue,  of  course,  was  the  publiciz- 
ing of  Soviet  progress  in  overcoming  our  air- 
atomic  lead  both  in  numbers  and  quality  of 
planes  and  missiles.   The  Administration  had 
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long  argued  that  American  security  was  guaran- 
teed primarily  by  superior  retaliatory  striking 
power.  In  the  public  mind  this  meant  quite 
simply  that  we  had  so  much  the  best  air  force 
that  no  nation  could  hope  to  challenge  us  to  an 
intercontinental  duel.  That  comforting  illusion, 
supported  as  it  was  by  national  pride,  fled  before 
the  revelation  that  the  Communists  were  catch- 
ing up  and  might  even  be  ahead.  If  we  were  not 
supreme  in  the  air,  then  patently  Ave  were  not 
supreme.  The  idea,  furthermore,  that  the  Rus- 
sians might  be  beating  us  at  our  own  game,  out- 
thinking  and  out-producing  us,  was  perhaps  even 
more  intolerable  than  the  fear  that  their  won- 
derful inventions  might  fall  among  us.  Here, 
undeniably,  was  a  potent  political  issue  against 
which  even  the  prestige  of  a  military  President 
might  not  be  proof. 

But  it  is,  regrettably,  the  wrong  issue. 

BECAUSE  the  Russians  may  have  500  inter- 
continental jet  bombers,  does  it  follow  that  we 
must  have  500?  It  could  be  that  Ave  don't  need 
that  many  for  any  conceivable  purpose  of  Avar  or 
defense.  Our  Air  Force  may  be  dangerously 
understrength  in  men  and  machines  for  its 
assigned  tasks,  but  the  evidence  is  not  to  be 
found  in  an  itemized  comparison  of  U.S.  and 
Russian  bombers  and  bombs.  To  make  such 
comparisons  the  basis  for  political  attack  is  to 
compound  the  major  folly  of  the  past  three 
years:  the  almost  total  failure  to  relate  force  to 
strategy. 

As  Ave  approach  the  state  of  mutual  deterrence 
Avhen  neither  side  can  directly  attack  the  other 
without  risking  its  oavii  annihilation,  the  world 
must  take  one  of  tAvo  paths:  (1)  settle  its  dif- 
ferences peacefully;  or  (2)  settle  them  by  appli- 
cation of  less  than  total  force.  Everything  Ave 
know  about  history  and  human  nature  argues 
the  folly  of  supposing  that  arms  can  be  elimi- 
nated as  a  tool  of  diplomacy.  In  no  foreseeable 
future,  will  negotiations  betAveen  the  Com- 
munists and  the  democratic  world  be  based  on  a 
spirit  of  accommodation.  Instead,  each  side  will 
face  a  series  of  crises,  in  which  the  value  of  Avhat 
is  haggled  over  will  be  Aveighed  against  the  cost 
of  getting  it.  The  side  in  a  position  to  enforce 
its  will  in  the  cheaper  Avay  will  have  an  unbeat- 
able advantage  until  the  last  compromise  is 
reached. 

We  need,  of  course,  the  capacity  for  massive 
retaliation  to  deter  Communist  attack.  But  Ave 
also  need  the  poAver  to  deter  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  subversion  in  the  gray  areas— or  Ave 
shall  risk  a  steady  withdrawal  that  will  finally 
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leave  us  no  alternatives  bul  to  fight  or  surrender. 
As  ( Genera]  Taylor  said: 

"We  have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  in 
developing  an  atomic  air' deterrent.  1  think  now 
that  our  program  needs  to  be  bent  a  little— 
perhaps  more  than  a  little— in  order  to  focus 
attention  on  the  danger  of  the  small  Avar  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  coming  to  the  forefront  all 
the  time  as  the  greatest  danger  we  are  facing." 

The  Administration  has  talked  about  a  small, 
centrally-located,  highly  mobile,  hard-hitting, 
combined  force  capable  of  being  committed  at 
any  trouble  spot  on  need.  We  do  not  have  such 
a  force,  and  the  chances  of  getting  one  in  the 
present  political  climate  are  very  meager.  The 
Army  has  two  airborne  divisions  and  is  experi- 
menting with  another  organized  for  battle  with 
nuclear  weapons.  But  the  Air  Force  lacks  the 
transport  planes  to  move  even  one  division  with 
its  equipment.  Now  spending  sixteen  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  of  the  defense  budget,  the  Air 
Force  has  told  Congress  that  it  will  need  billions 
more  next  year  to  maintain  its  authorized 
strength  of  137  wings.  There  is  no  cash  to  meet 
the  Army's  transport  and  air  support  needs.  Still 
worse,  it  seems  highly  unlikely,  on  the  basis  of 
the  record,  that  Secretary  Humphrey  will  forgo 
the  temptation  to  meet  a  part  of  the  Air  Force's 


rising  need  by  trimming  the  Army  a  little  more. 
Even  if  the  Administration  rejects  the  proposals 
attributed  to  Admiral  Radford  for  an  immediate 
manpower  slash  so  drastic  that  we  would  be  un- 
able to  fight  anything  but  an  atomic  war,  Ave 
appear  to  be  moving  toward  the  same  end  by 
yearly  tinkering  with  the  budget.  At  the  pate 
of  the  past  three  years,  the  point  of  no  return 
when  we  will  be  committed  to  appeasement  or 
total  war  wrill  be  reached  soon  enough. 

The  one  most  hopeful  way  of  resisting  this 
trend— at  least  long  enough  to  examine  where 
it  is  taking  us— is  to  make  strategy  a  political 
issue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  one  sure  way  to 
bury  all  rational  criticism  of  both  military  and 
foreign  policy  is  to  raise  a  bipartisan  clamor  to 
keep  up  with  the  Russians. 

Hard  as  it  admittedly  is  for  the  Democrats 
to  talk  sense  about  defense  and  still  hold  their 
audience,  they  cannot  escape  their  essential  re- 
sponsibility to  do  so.  ft  is  true  that  the  case 
against  present  policy  cannot  easily  be  proved. 
It  is  true  that  strategy  is  a  difficult  stump  subject 
and  that  the  apathy  of  the  people  is  large.  But 
somewhere,  sometime  the  vicious  circle  of  public 
indifference  and  political  silence  must  be  broken 
—if  national  unity  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  fatal 
cover-up  for  national  drift. 
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TH  E  judge  of  the  district  shall  take  cognizance  of  the  affair,  and  try  it.  The 
ordinary  forms  of  trials  are  not  to  be  used  in  such  instances. 

The  suspicion  of  sorcery  is  sufficient  to  authorize  the  arrest  of  any  individual. 
If  the  accused  do  not  confess,  he  must.be  placed  in  close  confinement,  and 
trusty  persons  appointed  to  draw  the  truth  from  him. 

There  are  some  judges  who  make  promises  of  pardon,  and  nevertheless,  finally 
pronounce  sentence  of  execution; .  but  this  custom,  though  authorized  by  many 
doctrines,  is  extremely  cruel. 

If  public  report  accuse  the  criminal  of  sorcery,  he  is  a  sorcerer. 
A  son  is  allowed  to  give  evidence  against  his  lather. 
Witnesses  of  infamous  character  may  be  heard,  as  well  as  other. 
Children  likewise  may  be  heard. 

Variations  in  the  answers  of  the  witnesses,  must  not  be  considered  as  a 
presumption  favorable  to  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  if  all  accuse  him  of 
sorcery. 

The  judge  may  condemn  on  mere  conjecture  and  presumption;  in  that  case, 
the  criminal  must  not  be  burnt,  but  hanged. 

—Henri  Boguet,  Grand  Judge  of  Sainte  Claude,  Dole,  France,  August  19,  1601. 


A  long  time  from  m>mc  ike  fimsi  nmalearr  hwimfo 
fell  in  Europe  mmd  in  ike  13 united  Sides  people 
ivert  moving  cat'cn  from  places  thai  maghi  worn 
not  exist-  Perhaps  it  is  not  smek  >a  l&mg  time  ftiwm 
nozr  and  •berhatts  it  is  nexer 
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low  f  ores  de  rn  uertt  are  ftinnirocr  doorwavs 
oi  the  adobe  hmts  in  Mexico.  Thev  are  arranged 
carefully  in  the  form  oi  the  cro*?s  on  the  maimy 
graves  and  they  are  interset  with  oindles. 

The  men  <on  horseback  had  ridden  throngh 
the  sharp  '\ellowness  oi  the  flowers  of  tfttf  dead 
two  hour*  before  ~j<d  qw  irons  the  edge  oi  the 
barranca  in  divf  rapid-coaming  darkness  thev 
could  see  tbe  faint  blur  oi  ibe  candles  celebrat- 
ing death..  The  seven  aaaen  sat  astride  daeir 
horses  without  movement  and  without  speaking. 
Twenty  miniates  before  lite*  had  ridden  to  a 
point  directly  below  tfaem}  descended  abrnpdv 
b  theh  horses,  and  felled  a  tree  across  the 
highway.  But  now  as  they  watched  in  perfect 
silence  tip  the  ravaged  road  for  the  Arnerican 
car  to  appear  they  did  not  breathe  heavilv.  Onae 
oi  them  dropped  the  end  of  a  cigarette  and  a 
horse  pawed  into  dae  adobe  and  them  swoiing  its 
big  head  before  it  ceased.  Xow  dae  heaw  roM 
of  the  bells  off  Tic©  began  agaim. 

They  had  been  iMHTOTmni-irijin»g  ,on  dais  dav  of 
our  dead  since  dae  horseaaaem  had  hesamn  the 
journey.  The  peons  Twill  stand  for  hooars  for 
their  turn  to  ring  the  bells  on  dais  day  for  their 
dead.  If  they  pmU  long  and  extra  hard  for  their 
dead  they  know  the  Lord  w£[]  loot  on  daeam  with 
favor  in  his  eyes. 


One  off  dae  hotrseaaaen  spat,  lit  was  ithe  samjue 
horseman  who — when  they  had  ridden  dnrouitgh 
Tico  in  dae  heaw  tolling,  he,  at  the  head  off  theaau 
— had  ridden  diifierenttllv  with  forc*  hack  tfiaigfcii 
riding  as  one  not  asleep,  ridinag  as  nBne  oM  (tunes 
n:.:-t".  .>t:tz  iLi  :i  i  :i  •  •-:  :  radden.  swing- 
ing looseh  and  straight  tmp  'on  irflm^nr  McOellllan 
saddles,  drebg  Vila  and  YaUa  asleep,  footed, 

liQaen  dae  seven  on  their  tare  horsese  had 
gotten  iraito  Tico  as  far  as  the  ontdoor  ZiUpctLerrm 
of  jf  ole  Rniz,  the  ondander  had  doxmMed  foaJt 
within  ithe  others.  Domed  hack  thtough  rif  hiutge 
souj  brer  os  off  the  six,  ridden  alone  to  dae  Minding 
white  wedding-cake  front  off  doe  Onmnrch  off  Oum 
Blessed  Ladv  off  the  Iraninaiomllaiie  Cioncepttion  and 
allowed  his  horse  to  «trwA  Croon  dae  heart-shaped 
fonnaain  of  the  Blood  off  Our  Savnonr.  Xo  ooe 
gave  hitim  daeir  eyes.  The  irom  beating  ■off  dae  hdffls 
it'.',  with  ibf  sieadinew  :.s:  i-trct  pc:..-er.«::t  a* 

jfhf  TTTTtnTTii  twirled  his  house  on  its  hind  howwes  with 
style  and  rode  ooat  oi  town,  ffmedh  yet  emecs_  AoB- 
lowed  by  the  six  waiting  at  JoQe  Ranis":  they 
slowh  din^inished  into  the  wavs  sand  gtoing  iasa 
toward  the  edge  oi  3o^  foil  its  iaintly  stuggested 
in  the  shimtnering  dazzle  <off  the  heat  waves  that : 
^.bifafid  and  hesgan  awranim  their  iOosooos  in  the  me- 
currena  dry  wind  off  Baja  Sonotra. 

It  was  norning  cool  now.  ^Ixete  the  Kia 
waited  at  the  edge  of  the  barranca,  the  scroh] 
i.r.'  z  -.~<z   ::i  -. ;••  •• .  --;  -Jii :  :  i^-ei 

•j.-t       -   -_bt  :•:  z:st  :.i:>z.t-    :  T -."r::cznt 

disdnct  as  dae  coBd  and  the  darkness  caane  oou 

The  rider  who  had  was  one  of  thr 

six.  He  had  spoken  to  Manseif  bat  as  he  reset  1 
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his  weight  on  the  saddle  by  leaning  his  bulk 
on  the  pommel  he  looked  at  the  seventh.  The 
man  looked  back  at  him  and  at  them.  He  was 
in  advance  of  the  others  on  a  Y-shaped  prom- 
ontory jutting  over  the  ravine.  His  eves  were  on 
the  man  who  had  spoken.  His  own  eyes  were  of 
a  blue  like  the  color  of  the  spaces  between  the 
clouds.  Still  all  norte-omericanos  were  so  afflicted, 
the  argument  had  run  thus  back  in  camp.  None 
was  an  expert,  none  had  seen  too  many,  and 
when  they  asked  Buck  (they  pronounced  it  Book), 
he  just  laughed  as  he  had  on  many  questions 
of  equal  importance.  Mo>.t  times  with  the  quick 
laugh  there  would  come  a  sudden  remark  in 
ununderstandable  ingles  and  he  would  slap  his 
Texas  chaps  and  stare  through  them,  bevond 
them,  with  his  blue  eyes  that  were  the  color 
of  between  the  clouds. 

"No  smoking."  he  said  in  Spanish. 

The  glow  of  four  cigarettes  arched  through 
the  dusk.  With  the  night  had  come  the  cold- 
ness  of  the  hills.  One  of  the  Indios  rubbed  his 
gun  and  cursed  to  himself  in  his  own  language. 
The  bandits  sat  now  like  the  rocks  as  big  as 
houses  around  them  and  stared  at  the  pass. 

THEIR  first  victim,  a  long,  low,  heavy 
and  hand-rubbed,  august  black  limousine 
emitting  almost  no  sound  curled  patientlv 
through  the  quiet,  pluming  ocher  dust  of  Mexico, 
down  the  long  arroyos,  dull-lensed  with  gray 
sediment  and  far  above,  always  the  continuous 
flag  of  striped  cliff,  gaudy  and  endless  and  waver- 
ing above  an  exquisite  water-and-wind-eroded 
hell  of  purple  sharp  banded  clav  slopes,  abrupt 
and  blinding  white  limestone  faults,  twisted  con- 
volutions  of  a  billion  years,  wind-ripped,  naked, 
and  shot  red-bright  with  iron:  now  the  soft  folded 
dark  mounds  of  clay  and  shale  and  now  the 
cacti,  abstract  and  bizarre,  gesturing.  Ahead, 
the  fresh  and  quick,  man-felled  barricade.  But 
a  really  perfect  barricade. 

Inside  the  hushed  black  car  that  made  toward 
the  barricade  and  away  from  the  possibility  be- 
hind them,  the  pristine,  blue-black,  and  tailored 
chauffeur  heard  the  receiver  click  on. 
"Ulysses." 

'  Yes.  Mr.  Elphick?" 

The  voices  came  over  the  car's  intercommu- 
nication with  the  wiry  dissonance  of  a  medium's 
performance. 

"Do  you  think  we  might  have  missed  a  turn 
back  there  somewhere,  Ulysses?" 

"I'm  sure  I  did  not,"  die  Negro  chauffeur  said 
without  accent. 

The  man  in  the  rear  pressed  the  button  and 


broke  off  contact,  settled  back  and  said  in  a 
voice  that  obviated  the  need  for  wires  to  any- 
where, "Did  we  miss  the  turn,  I  said,  putting 
my  foot  in  it.  I  did  not  miss  the  turn,  he  said, 
putting  me  in  my  place.  He's  always  catching 
me  up  like  that." 

Now,  Tom,"  his  wife,  sitting  cool  and  im- 
maculate alongside  him.  said,  "now.  Tom,"  and 
she  touched  his  knee  genth. 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Elphick  said,  'and  vou'd  think 
if  the  government  down  here  wanted  to  keep 
any  business  they'd  mark  their  roads,  and  sur- 
face them  while  they're  at  it.  This  is  a  cow 
pasture.  It  may  lead  to  Rhodesia  for  all  I  know." 

"That's  in  Africa,  isn't  it.  Father?"  his  daughter 
said. 

"Yes,"  the  man  said,  rubbing  his  polished 
forehead.  "It's  somewhere  over  there  and  it's 
where  we  get  our  chromite  to  make  into  chrome 
to  make  our  cars  bright  to  make  into  money  so 
you  can  primp  your  face,  for  God  knows  why,  in 
Huatabampo." 

Bozzie  had  turned  on  the  corner  light,  pressed 
another  button  that  revealed  a  built-in  silver 
make-up  kit.  and  was  dabbing  at  her  well  shaped 
nose  with  a  pink  puff. 

"It  s  time  for  Father's  medicine."  she  said. 

Mr.  Elphick  winced. 

"It's  Huatabampo,  a  small  village  filled  with 
Indian  fisherfolk.  It  is  not  Cap  d'Ail  or  Sun 
Yallew  There's  no  use  your  powdering  your 
nose." 

The  three  Elphicks  were  seated  on  the  rear 
seat  of  the  seven-passenger  limousine.  Mr. 
Elphick  wore  a  loose-fitting,  faint-plaid  suit  that 
his  tailor  had  been  enthusiastic  about  and  a  pale 
blue  bow  tie  that  he  had  selected  himself.  A 
web  of  fine  red  veins  covered  his  soft  face.  His 
mother,  who  was  still  alive,  told  him  he  was 
beginning  to  look  the  way  he  did  the  day  he  was 
born.  Mr.  Elphick  was  fifty-nine.  His  wife 
alongside  him  was  less  and  looked  much  less. 
She  had  a  long  and  once  verv  beautiful  face. 
Age  hung  on  it  well  and  gave  it  a  dignity  and 
assurance.  She  allowed  her  hair  to  turn  gray 
when  and  where  it  wanted  to  and  the  streaks 
of  it  were  attractive.  She  was  not  keen  about  the 
prospects  of  Huatabampo,  especially  now  that 
CharleN  was  transplanting  from  the  greenhouses 
at  Rancho  Paraiso  and  the  bougainvillaea  would 
be  in  purple  battle  over  the  guest  houves.  Still 
she  endured  easily  and  comforted  herself  with 
the  knowledge  that  Charles  would  be  alert  at 
zinnia  time. 

Bozzie  continued  to  busy  herself  with  the 
make-up  kit.  She  had  the  features  of  her  mother 
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but  without  their  strength.  Her  dark  blue  eyes 
were  overlarge;  her  heavy  lips  on  a  short  mouth 
and  her  up-tilted  nose  gave  her  face  a  constant, 
amazed,  wondering  quality.  Her  breasts  were 
heav)  lor  her  age,  nineteen,  but  were  in  keeping 
with  the  dust-jacket  pictures  on  contemporary 
American  fiction,  which  she  knew. 

Bozzie  had  just  returned  from  a  little  tour 
of  the  continent.  She  had  spent  most  of  her 
time  in  Paris.  It  had  been  planned  that  she 
stay  in  Switzerland  but  she  had  hated,  hated, 
hated  it.  It  was  like  a  church  with  the  radiators 
turned  off,  she  said.  Now  Paris— Paris  was  ties, 
tres  chic.  She  wanted  to  go  there  again  soon, 
she  said,  when  things  quieted  down.  She  was 
engaged  to  Choo  Choo  Traine,  Possible  All- 
American  hall-back  at  USC.  Now  she  thought 
Choo  Choo  cute  but  dull,  Paris  and  Creighton 
sophisticated  and  exciting. 

Creighton  had  been  on  his  way  to  the  interna- 
tional auto  races  at  Monte  Carlo.  He  drove 
tot  the  British  team.  The  Italians  in  their 
Maseratis  ran  away  with  it  but  Creighton  got 
drunk  and  made  a  joke  of  the  defeat.  Then  they 
had  gone  to  Vence,  a  small  town  in  the  hills 
back  of  Cannes  and  were  very,  very  happy  until 
Creighton  had  to  go  back  to  his  wife  and  family 
in  Birmingham,  something  he  hadn't  told  her 
about.  Still  he  hadn't  not  told  her  about  it,  she 
thought,  and  she  stopped  dabbing  with  the  puff. 

\nd  w  hat  was  so  very  wrong  with  Choo  Choo? 
She  saw  Choo  Choo  jump  off  the  bench  in  ;i 
red  and  gold  uniform  and  she  saw  him  go  over 
the  goal  line  standing  up,  his  small  hips  swing- 
ing easily  under  his  false  shoulders  and  heard 
the  feminine  squeal  beneath  the  deep  roar  of 
the  stadium.  She  saw7  Choo  Choo  reading  the 
comic  strips  on  the  floor  with  their  children.  She 
saw  Choo  Choo  president  of  the  Twenty-Thirty 
Club  and  an  outstanding  local  booster.  There 
was  nothing  wrong  with  Choo  Choo,  nothing 
wrong  at  all  with  Choo  Choo.  She  sighed  and 
looked  unhappily  into  the  silver  inlaid  mirror 
as  the  car  swerved.  Yes,  that's  what  was  wrong 
with  Choo  Choo— nothing. 

In  the  twilight  she  watched  Mexico  going 
by  the  car.  She  repeated  the  word  to  herself 
—"Mexico."  It  had  an  exotic  ring  and  the  land- 
scape was  strange.  The  abrupt  and  weird  at- 
titudes of  the  cacti  were  like  the  pictures  of  mod- 
ern people  at  the  Salon  d'Antomne.  Lawrence 
had  loved  it  and  how  she  had  worshiped  Law- 
rence. Or  was  it  Huxley?  Someone  had  filled 
her  library  hours  at  Vassar  with  the  strange, 
blood-sacrificial  rites  of  the  Mayas,  the  hot  blood- 
enduring  passion  of  weird  Indian  cults.  It  was 
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Lawrence,  she  was  certain  ol  that.  Yet  Aldous 
Huxley  had  written  something  too.  Mexico, 
land  of  the  eonquistadores,  land  of  The  Plumed 
Serpent  and  Beyond  the  Mexique  Bay. 

She  clicked  oft  her  light  and  smiled  happily 
in  the  semi-darkness.  Mexico  was  embracing  her. 

IN  FRONT  of  Bozzie  on  the  drop  seat  sat 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Elphick's  secretary,  hold- 
ing tightly  to  a  briefcase  resting  on  his  knees. 
Mr.  Williams  removed  his  gold  wire  spectacles 
from  his  thin,  arched  nose  and  cleared  them  with 
his  handkerchief.  He  was  a  tight  man  and  each 
movement  was  quick  and  tense.  His  spare  body 
perched  nervously  on  the  front  of  the  seat,  his 
head  poking  as  he  jerked  rather  than  turned. 
Now  he  set  the  wire  spectacles  back  on  his  nose. 
Inside  the  car  as  they  rode  over  a  smooth  track 
it  was  absolutely  silent.  Mr.  Williams  had  poked 
his  head  almost  against  the  glass  and  watched 
vacantly  the  smooth  going  by  of  the  desert 
landscape. 

"Dreaming,  Williams?"  Mr.  Elphick  asked. 
There  was  a  silence  while  Mr.  Williams  shifted 
his  briefcase  and  looked  about  the  car. 

"Hitchhikers,"  he  answered.  "This  country 
reminds  me  of  something  I  read  in  the  papers. 
It  seems  a  hitchhiker  murdered  somebody  who 
gave  him  a  lift  in  Arizona,  then  he  fled  down 
here  into  Mexico,  got  another  lift  with  a  family 
of  tourists  and  murdered  them  all  too." 

"Oh,  you  never  told  me  you'd  been  reading 
the  newspapers,  Williams.  Never  thought  you 
read  anything  but  the  Wall  Street  Journal." 

Mr.  Williams  didn't  answer.  He  was  looking 
at  the  man  sitting  on  the  drop  seat  beside  him. 
Mr.  Elphick  had  cultivated  him  in  the  hotel 
bar  at  Hermosillo.  While  in  the  car,  outside 
of  small  talk  about  the  rainy  season  and  the 
possibility  of  sailfish  out  of  Huatabampo,  he  had 
been  silent.  The  man's  legs  were  too  long  for 
his  position;  he  was  able  to  rest  his  chin  on  his 
arms  folded  over  his  knees.  While  it  was  still 
light  he  looked  at  the  landscape  carefully  from 
this  position,  watching  the  cliffs  and  the  vari- 
colored formations  intently.  His  features  were 
regular  yet  all  slightly  overlarge.  His  black  hair 
would  sometimes  fall  over  his  long  forehead 
when  the  car  lurched  and  he  would  push  it  back 
with  a  wiping  motion.  Mr.  Williams  guessed 
him  at  about  thirty-five,  thought  him  concerned 
about  something,  and  kneAv  what  it  was.  It  was 
what  they  were  all  concerned  about. 

The  car  shifted  itself  now  as  it  began  to 
climb  for  the  pass  and  they  all  braced  themselves 
as  it  swung  into  the  first  cutback. 
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"Mr.  Guthrie  is  looking  for  a  horse,"  Mr. 
Elphick  announced. 

"Did  you  lose  a  horse,  Mr.  Guthrie?"  Mr. 
W  illiams  asked.  He  had  a  New  England  accent. 

"I  don't  think  we  did  but  some  people  do." 

"And  so  you've  come  all  the  way  down  here 
into  old  Mexico  to  look  for  a  horse  you  don't 
think  is  missing?" 

"That's  right,"  Guthrie  said. 

Hack  in  the  corner  Bo/zie  giggled  and  Mrs. 
Elphick  laid  a  warning  hand  on  her  thigh. 
Guthrie  continued  looking  seriously  at  the  seat 
in  front  with  his  chin  resting  on  his  long  legs 
in  a  forced  foetal  position. 

"And  just  where  did  you  lose  the  horse?"  Mr. 
Williams  asked,  patiently  and  spacing  his  words 
as  you  might  to  a  child  or  an  idiot. 

"Eocene,"  Guthrie  said,  his  voice  coming 
from  between  his  knees. 

"And  where  is  that?"  Mr.  Williams  said, 
still  spacing  his  words  and  still  louder  now. 

"Where?"  Guthrie  said,  raising  his  head. 
"Where  was  the  Eocene?  Of  course  you  mean 
when.  It  was  fifty  million  years  ago.  Somewhere 
between  the  Paleocene  and  the  Oligocene.  About 
fifty  million  years  ago." 

"If  you  can  get  your  knees  off  this  panel—" 
Mr.  Williams  said  over-politely  to  Guthrie. 

GUTHRIE  turned  his  knees  away  from 
the  back  of  the  front  seat  until  they  were 
jammed  into  Williams'  ribs.   Mr.  Williams  re- 
leased a  catch  that  let  down  a  copper  ledge. 
It  held  about  seven  cut-glass  bottles  fitted  into 
holes  in  the  copper  table.   In  one  corner  was  a 
cordova-covered  Thermos  that  held  ice,  and  in 
another  a  velvet  pouch  containing  silver  cups. 
"How  about  you  girls?"  Mr.  Elphick  said. 
"Not  on  an  empty  stomach,"  his  wife  said. 
"Then  make  it  three,  Williams.  Make  it  four. 
Don't  forget  the  horse." 

"So  you  are  a  paleontologist,"   Bozzie  said 
w  isely  and  comfortably  from  her  corner. 
"Yes,"  Guthrie  said. 

"And  you  can  trace  all  of  life  through  the 
rocks,"  Bozzie  said  seriously.  "So  you  must 
have  some  pretty  definite  idea  of  what  the  big 
picture  is." 

"It's  rye  whisky  and  water,"  Mr.  Elphick  said, 
humming  it. 

"No,"  Bozzie  said,  embarrassed  again  by  her 
father  and  touching  Guthrie.  "I  mean,  you 
know,  where  we've  been.  And  you  must  have 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  where  we're  going." 

"Briefly,"  Guthrie  said,  "we're  not  going  any- 
where in  particular." 


"And  in  detail?"  Mr.  Elphick  said,  gay, 
watching  Williams  pour  the  drinks.  "We've 
been  in  sin  but  now  we're  going  to  Mexico." 

"Oh  Father!"  Bozzie  said,  ashamed  of  him  now 
and  leaning  forward  to  exclude  him.  "Tell  me," 
she  said  intimately  and  seriously  to  Guthrie,  "is 
this  the  picture  or  is  the  evolutionary  process 
continuing  in  man?  That  is,  are  we  still  chang- 
ing or  is  this  form  of  man  the  final  product?" 

"And  if  so,"  Mr.  Elphick  said,  imitating  Boz- 
zie's  seriousness,  "where  do  we  go  to  get  our 
money  back?" 

"No,"  Bozzie  said,  ignoring  her  father.  "I 
mean,  what,  in  your  opinion,  lies  on  the  road 
ahead  for  us?" 

"Bandittos,"  Mr.  Elphick  sang  and  slapped  his 
knee. 

"You  know,  that's  true,"  Guthrie  said.  "The 
road  is  oriented  yet  chance  plays  a  big  part." 

"I  told  you,"  Mr.  Elphick  said,  pleased. 

"I  mean  seriously,"  Bo//ic  said,  lighting  a 
cigarette  nervously  and  looking  big  at  Guthrie. 
"How  can  evolution  explain  away  the  validity  of 
Freud's  death  wish?" 

"I  paid  for  her  at  Vassar  for  lour  years,"  Mr. 
Elphick  said  solemnly,  "and  they  have  now- 
brought  her  to  the  excitement  of  asking  the 
wrong  questions." 

"Papa  can  be  difficult,"  Bozzie  said,  settling 
back. 

Mr.  Elphick  passed  around  the  drinks.  "To 
the  horse,"  he  said.  They  all  drank  deeply  and 
with  some  reverence,  Mrs.  Elphick  thought,  to 
the  horse. 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Elphick  said,  breathing  again.  "Mr. 
Guthrie  and  I  went  deeply  into  the  rocks  in  the 
bar.  That  is  why  I  ottered  him  a  lift.  I  am  a 
student  of  the  rocks  myself  and  I  would  never 
allow  a  true  student  to  wait  twenty-three  hours 
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for  a  train.  But  don't  pump  him.  He  has 
already  earned  his  ride  in  the  bar." 

Mr.  Elphick  leaned  with  the  roll  of  the  car, 
trying  to  save  his  think.  "That  this  road  is 
slightl)  oriented  in  some  direction  may  be  true, 
but  since  the  last  hour  I  began  to  lean  toward 
the  entirely  random  school." 

"Arc  you,  Mr.  Guthrie,"  Bozzie  said  abruptly, 
"a  vitalist  or  a  finalist?" 

"What  she  means  is,  are  you  married,"  Mr. 
Elphick  said. 

"Or  do  you,"  Bozzie  said,  "hold  the  more  mate- 
rialistic view  and  deny  both  of  them  and  if  so," 
Bozzie  said— 

And  if  so—"  Mr.  Elphick  said. 

"And  if  so,"  Bozzie  said,  "what  instruments 
does  science  have  to  disprove  the  metaphysical?" 

"None,"  Guthrie  said,  "but  we  can  examine 
the  results." 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Elphick  said  into  his  drink,  "yes, 
but  this  road  is  not  oriented  but  truly  random 
and  Bozzie  really  wants  to  know  if  you  are  mar- 
ried." 

"Papa,  1  want  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter." 

"Being  a  woman  you  will  get  at  the  heart  and 
past  that  to  the  viscera  and  the  tortilla  in  the 
viscera,"  Mr.  Elphick  said. 

"I  only  want  Mr.  Guthrie  to  tell  me  what 
forces  have  been  acting  throughout  the  history 
of  life." 

BANDITS."  The  voice  of  Ulysses  came 
back  through  the  communication  system. 
"We've  been  going  by  bandits  for  the  last  hun- 
dred yards." 

They  could  see  the  dim  skeleton  shape  of  oil 
rigs  among  the  full  organ  cactus. 

"It's  not  that  Ulysses  is  a  Marxist,"  Mr.  El- 
phick said,  watching.  "It's  that  I  had  a  set-to 
with  the  oil  companies  and  we  have  a  private 
joke." 

"I  didn't  think  there  was  oil  in  this  forma- 
tion," Guthrie  said,  thinking. 

"There  isn't,"  Mr.  Elphick  said.  "Ed  Pauley's 
wasting  his  time  and  so  is  Bozzie." 

Mis.  Elphick  reared  back  her  head  as  though 
surveying  the  scene  but  she  was  still  thinking 
about  the  greenhouses  at  Rancho  Paraiso  and 
the  camellia  cross  and  the  continuous  besnnnino 
smile  of  the  refugee  Trappist  monk  she  had 
tamed  who  had  now  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
camellia  cross.  His  red  Herbert  Hoover  cross 
had  been  a  failure,  true  enough,  but  an  interest- 
ing one  and  who  could  say  that  his  letter  to 
Organic  Gardening  might  not  create  a  tempest  all 
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of  its  own— and  about  his  being  a  Trappist  monk, 
you  would  never  know.  When  people  get  very 
close  to  the  earth  they  are  difficult.  Perhaps  it 
was  only  his  love  of  Mendel  that  made  him  think 
it  up  or  it  might  have  been  a  means  of  worm- 
ing his  way  into  the  greenhouse.  Still  let  him 
experiment.  He  might  come  up  with  an  interest- 
ing cross,  and  they  had  already  decided  to  name 
it  after  their  goat  who  had  suffered  disappoint- 
ment after  disappointment  at  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  Fair.  Bozzie  was  in  pursuit  and  Tom 
maybe  had  had  a  little  too  much  with  that  nice 
fossil  boy  and  Mr.  Williams  didn't  have  any  lines. 
Someone  should  write  him  some  lines,  she 
thought,  so  that  he  could  sandwich  a  speech  in 
between  the  speeches  of  the  others. 

"I'm  sorry,"  Bozzie  said  from  her  corner,  "but 
I  can't  buy  it  without  the  big  picture.  Everyone 
is  trying  to  crowd  me  off  into  the  little  picture 
but  I  can't  dig  it  without  the  big  Darwinian  pic- 
ture. Or  do  I  sound  like  a  square?"  she  said 
toward  Guthrie. 

"No,"  Guthrie  said  confused.  "No,  you  sound- 
well,  you  are— how  would  you  say  it— you  are  all 
progressive.  You  are  entitled  to  the  picture  cer- 
tainly—the big  picture." 

"I  mean  maybe  my  Freud  is  rusty,"  Bozzie  said 
seriously,  removing  the  cigarette  from  her  mouth. 
"I  mean,  but  he  did  comment  on  paleontology? 
He  said  he  could  not  understand,  in  view  of  the 
validity  of  the  death  wish,  how  certain  species 
could  have  survived  almost  indefinitely.  I  mean, 
briefly,"  she  said,  "Freud  saw  within  man  two 
powerful  drives— the  life  drive  which  is  mostly 
libido  and  the  death  drive—" 

"Which  is  mostly  death,"  Mr.  Elphick  helped. 

"No,"  Bozzie  said.  "So  man  inhibits  himself 
to  balance  these  instinctual  drives.  If  he  fails  or 
succeeds  anxiety  is  produced  along  with  fears— 
a  fear  of  losing  a  part  of  himself— not,  according 
to  Horney,  necessarily  just  his  sex." 

"Not  just  what,  child?"  Mrs.  Elphick  asked 
cautiously. 

"I  was  speaking  scientifically,  Mother,"  Bozzie 
said  hopelessly.  "I  was  referring  to  Horney's  ex- 
tension of  Freud's  limited  views.  Horney,  Karen. 
The  Neurotic  Personality  of  Our  Time,  Norton, 
1937." 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  were  referring  to  sex,"  Mrs. 
Elphick  said. 

"Dig  Mother  on  sex  referrals,"  Bozzie  beamed. 
"Isn't  she  sensational?" 

"We  only  want  our  money  returned  that  the 
Vassar  people  took,"  Mrs.  Elphick  said  definitely. 

"Will  you  buy  Horney  or  Freud?"  Bozzie 
said,  excited,  to  Guthrie. 
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"Both,"  Guthrie  said. 

"Then  you're  right  in  there,  Roger,  with  Harry 
Stack  Sullivan  and  Frieda  Fromm-Reichmann," 
Bozzie  said,  enthusiastic. 

"I  certainly  wouldn't  want  to  get  in  between 
Frieda  Fromm-Reichmann  and  Harry  Stack  Sul- 
livan," Guthrie  said  seriously. 

"Dig  him,"  Bo/zie  said  tilting  her  head  back. 
"Isn't  he  sensational,  Mother?  I  mean  you  think 
he's  all  fossil  and  then  he  gives  you  a  yak  yak." 

THE  DRINKS  were  passed  around  and 
the  men  held  them  close  to  their  stomachs 
to  keep  them  from  spilling.  When  they  drank  it 
was  more  like  a  quick  look  so  that  the  drinking 
took  on  the  appearance  of  a  stiff  poker  game. 

■'I'lvsses  does  not  think  it  is  wise  for  him  to 
drink  when  he's  driving,"  Mr.  Elphick  said, 
studying  the  neck  of  the  Negro.  "And  he's  been 
driving  very  silently  for  the  last  hour  as  though 
he's  taking  us  into  that  country  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveler  returns." 

"Ulysses  checked  Father  out  on  Shakespeare," 
Bozzie  said  quickly.  "He  usually  recites  poetry 
on  these  long  drives  but  he's  been  quiet  since  we 
entered  Mexico.  I  suppose  you've  been  checked 
out  on  the  Huxlev  Brothers/'  Bozzie  said,  turn- 
ing to  Guthrie  now.  "Julian,  that  is.  You  prob- 
ably  think  Aldous  is  fruit,  that  is  you're  probably 
all  Darwin." 

I'm  all  ears,"  Guthrie  said. 
The  big  car  rolled  heavily  in  the  rough  ter- 
rain, so  they  played  the  drinks  close  to  their 
bodies. 

"To  the  scientific  attitude!"  Mr.  Elphick  said, 
gesturing  his  glass  toward  Guthrie.  "The  organ- 
ized religions  are  having  difficulties  with  me," 
Mr.  Elphick  said,  "so  I  will  drink  to  the  scientific 
attitude." 

"The  scientific  attitudes  are  always  willing," 
Guthrie  said. 

"Even  if  I  am  rich?''  Mr.  Elphick  said. 
"Because  you  are  rich." 

"Organized  religion  won't  let  me  in,"  Mr.  El- 
phick said  soberly,  "—unless  I  compete  with  a 
camel  to  get  through  somebody's  eye.  My  being 
rich  is  a  by-product  of  my  work  and  my  work 
I  can  continue  efficiently  because  I  am  rich.  If 
someone  else  can  use  my  money  to  create  more 
work  than  I  can  he  is  welcome  to  it  but  I 
refuse—" 

"Tom,  don't  bore  the  gentleman,"  Mrs.  El- 
phick said  coolly.  "A  scientific  gentleman  has 
problems  but  they  do  not  include  money." 

"But  they  do  include  money,"  Guthrie  said. 

"You  mean  you  too  have  some  holy  land,  some 


boneyard,  you  must  pilgrimage  to?"  Mr.  Elphick 
said. 

"That's  right,"  Guthrie  said.  "We  have  expe- 
ditions." 

"And  where  do  you  find  the  Holy  Grail?"  Mr. 
Elphick  asked. 

"We  find  interesting  deposits  in  Patagonia, 
Mongolia,  many  places,  and  at  the  moment,  right 
here,"  Guthrie  said. 

"Then  you  don't  have  to  go  any  further,"  Mr. 
Elphick  said,  interested.  "You  don't  have  to  be 
financed,  you're  almost  there.  It  won't  cost 
anything." 

"That's  right,"  Guthrie  said. 

"Then  we  can  really  drink  to  the  scientific  at- 
titude," Mr.  Elphick  said,  taking  a  sip  from  his 
drink. 

"I  don't  see,"  Bozzie  said  quickly,  "how  we  can 
harmonize  a  middle-class  concern  for  money  with 
the  scientific  attitude." 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Elphick  said  smiling,  "you've  over- 
drawn your  account  again,  Bozzie." 

BOZZIE  was  silent.  She  had  tried  to  elevate 
the  conversation  but  she  had  once  more  come 
up  against  her  mother's  compulsive  pattern  and 
there  is  only  so  much  pressure  you  can  apply 
against  an  authority  symbol  without  building  a 
block  within  your  own  subconscious.  She  held 
no  particular  brief  for  or  against  the  middle  class, 
she  was  merely  trying  to  elevate  her  parents  to  a 
position  of  objectivity  so  that  they  would  be  able 
to  define  their  own  position  in  society  with  not 
only  the  subsequent  advantages  to  them  of  better 
interpersonal  relationships  but  also  a  complete 
rejection  of  the  neo-Lamarckian  attitude  into 
which  they  seemed  to  be  drifting. 

Mrs.  Elphick  said,  guessing  and  disinterested, 
"I  don't  suppose  your  last  check  could  have  gone 
to  pay  for  the  new  fog  lights  on  Robert  Trainc's 
Fierce-Arrow?" 

"Choo  Choo  has  plenty  of  money  of  his  own 
and  he  has  the  same  concern  for  it  as  you  do, 
plus  the  fact,'  Bozzie  added  hopelessly,  "that  his 
middle-class  mores  would  not  allow  him  to  take 
money  from  a  girl,  and  plus  the  fact,"  she  added, 
"that  Choo  Choo's  car  is  a  new  Mercury.  They 
haven't  made  the  Pierce- Arrow  for  years." 

"Oh,"  Mrs.  Elphick  sighed.  "What  a  pity.  It's 
the  only  car  that  ever  ran  properly  and  it's  the 
only  car  I  know  the  name  of  outside  of  the  one 
vour  father  manufactures.  The  one  your  father 
manufactures  I  find  difficult  to  get  into  and  im- 
possible to  get  out  of.  Still."  she  said  in  her  quiet, 
knitting  voice,  "the  advertisements  say  it  has 
many  features." 
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"L  don't  want  to  go  interesting-features  on  you 
or  even  metaphysical  on  you,"  Bozzie  said  across 
to  Guthrie.  "You'd  probably  resent  that,  so  let's 
say  I'm  going  extrasensory  on  you."  Bozzie  hes- 
itated then  relaxed  back  into  the  heavy  seat  away 
from  all  of  them  until  she  finally  said  what  they 
had  been  avoiding  for  so  long— "I  see  an  evil 
cloud  lifting  into  the  sky,  shaped  not  like  a  horse 
but  more  like  a  giant  white  frog—" 

Guthrie  lost  his  grip  on  his  drink  and  it  ended 
up  >oaking  the  red  carpet. 

"The  car  gave  no  particular  jolt,"  Bozzie  said. 
"You  know  sometimes  the  therapist  will  dig  for 
months  to  touch  a  key  that  will  give  an  emo- 
tional response  worth  exploring.  Ferenczi  tried 
to  shorten  this  period  by  urging  the  patient  to 
give  up  all  sexual  indulgence,  and  cut  down  the 
time  of  the  complete  toilet.  Even  eating  and 
drinking  should  be  cut  down  during  the  period 
of  therapy.  He  thought  in  this  way  he  could 
increase  the  intensity  of  the  therapeutic  hour. 
Soon  he  came  to  the  blind  end,  however,  that  the 
reaction  he  was  observing  was  not  the  repression 
he  was  trying  to  explore— liberate,  I  suppose  is 
better.  Now  a  true  student  would  find  your 
reaction  to  A\hen  I  said  it  was  not  so  much  a 
horse  that  the  great  shadow  was,  more  a  white 
giant  frog—" 

"Bozzie  Lamb." 

"Yes,  Mommikins." 

"Shut  up,"  her  mother  said. 

THE  BIG  car  began  to  turn  now  in  a 
great  circle.  When  it  completed  its  circle 
it  was  going  in  the  opposite  direction;  it  was  go- 
ing back  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Elphick  picked  up  the  inter-com  and 
talked  in  quick  and  abrupt  words  with  Ulysses. 
When  he  finished  they  were  still  headed  back 
toward  the  States. 

"He  says  he  is  willing  to  hitchhike  back  if  we 
want  to  continue  into  Mexico,"  Mr.  Elphick  said 
to  the  others. 

No  one  said  anything,  they  were  all  studying 
their  shoes.  There  was  an  occasional  jolt  from 
the  power  brakes  as  the  car  went  down  a  sheer 
valley  under  compression. 

"He  said  you  can't  walk  away  from  anything. 
He  doesn't  get  a  chance  to  talk  up  there  so  he 
thinks.  He  believes  he  thinks  too  much  alone  up 
there  but  this  is  what  he  thinks— that  we  are  get- 
ting nowhere  at  all  and  would  never  get  any- 
where at  all  because  you  can't  walk  away  from 
anything  at  all." 

Mr.  Elphick  looked  annoyed  and  thoughtful 
at  the  neck  of  the  Negro  driving  in  the  wrong 
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direction,  began  to  give  an  order,  then  felt  some- 
one's hand  touch  him  and  he  ceased. 

The  car  swept,  careened  over  sharply  to  the 
right  but  everyone  continued  to  examine  the 
floor. 

"But  this  is  only  a  vacation,"  Mrs.  Elphick 
said  finally. 

"Only  an  extended  vacation,"  Mr.  Elphick 
agreed  as  the  others  remained  silent,  continuing 
to  examine  the  carpet.  The  big  car  under  deep 
throttle  rocked  along  the  floor  of  the  valley,  get- 
ting ready  to  hunch  up  the  big  ocher  mountain, 
its  bright  chrome  flashing  like  a  heliograph  in  the 
last  sun  as  it  climbed  back  toward  the  United 
States. 

ALL  OVER  the  world  November  is  the 
l  month  of  the  dead  and  on  All  Saints  Day 
of  that  month  yellow  flores  de  muerte  are  hung 
in  the  doorways  of  the  adobe  huts  in  Tico.  Thev 
are  arranged  carefully  in  the  form  of  the  cross 
on  the  main  graves  and  they  are  interset  with 
candles.  The  bandits  on  horseback  had  ridden 
through  the  sharp  yellowness  of  the  flowers  of 
the  dead  three  hours  before  and  now  from  the 
edge  of  the  barranca  in  the  rapid-coming  dark- 
ness they  could  see  the  faint  blur  of  the  candles 
celebrating  death.  The  seven  men  sat  astride 
their  horses  without  movement  and  without 
speaking.  Some  time  before  thev  had  ridden  to 
a  point  directl)  below  them,  descended  abruptly 
from  their  horses  and  felled  a  tree  across  the 
highway.  Now  they  watched  in  perfect  silence 
up  the  ravaged  road  as  the  American  car  turned 
back  and  disappeared.  One  of  them  dropped 
the  end  of  a  cigarette  and  a  horse  pawed  into  the 
adobe  and  then  swung  its  big  head  before  it 
ceased.  Now  the  heavy  roll  of  the  bells  of  Tico 
began  again.  They  had  been  unremitting  on 
this  day  of  our  dead  since  the  horsemen  had 
begun  the  journey.  The  peons  will  stand  for 
hours  for  their  turn  to  ring  the  bells  on  this  day 
for  our  dead.  If  they  pidl  long  and  extra  hard 
for  our  dead  they  know  the  Lord  will  look  on 
us  A\  ith  courage  in  his  eyes. 


Ruth  and  Edward  Breoher 


Ballard 
vs.  the  Installment  Goliaths 


An  obscure  Alabama  truck  driver  has 
starter!  a  fight  against  high  interest  rates 
which  may  eventually  save  money 
for  millions  of  people  who  buy  "on  time"  .  .  . 


N  THE  morning  of  May  19,  1953,  an 
Alabama  truck  driver  named  Sam  Ballard 


parked  his  SI 7,000  tractor-trailer  rig  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  hitched  a 
ride  into  town.  When  he  returned,  his  rig  was 
gone.  The  circumstances  surrounding  its  dis- 
appearance raise  issues  which  touch  millions 
of  Americans— probably  including  you— who  have 
never  heard  of  Sam  Ballard. 

He  was  proud  of  his  rig.  He  had  purchased  it 
just  one  year  before,  trading  in  an  older  tractor- 
trailer  combination  for  $3,350  and  adding  a 
$2,000  down  payment  in  cash.  Thereafter  he  had 
met  his  first  ten  monthly  installments  of  $680 
each  as  they  fell  due,  so  that  his  payments  on  the 
SI 7,000  rig  now  totaled  $12,150. 

But  Ballard  had  had  bad  hick  in  April,  and 
had  therefore  asked  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Birmingham  for  an  extension  on  the  $680  pay- 
ment due  April  30.  The  bank  had  given  him 
twelve  days'  leeway.  Ballard  was  thus  seven  or 
eight  days  overdue  on  his  payment  when  he 
parked  his  rig  outside  Montgomery  on  May  19. 

But  he  was  hopeful.  The  Florida  truck  ter- 
minals were  filled  with  citrus  fruit  awaiting 
transport  north.  Ballard,  when  he  stopped  over 
briefly  in  Montgomery  to  consult  his  lawyer 
about  the  past-due  payment,  was  on  his  way  to 
Florida  to  pick  up  a  load  which  would  enable 
him  to  pay  off. 

It  didn't  work  out  that  way.  Instead,  the  sheriff 
of  Montgomery  County— acting  under  a  medieval 


"writ  of  detinue"  obtained  by  the  bank  whose 
payment  was  past  due— jimmied  the  ignition  lock 
and  drove  Ballard's  rig  away.  The  rig  was  later 
sold,  and  the  $12,150  Ballard  had  paid  in  was 
forfeited. 

Goods  purchased  on  the  installment  plan  are 
often,  of  course,  subject  to  repossession  in  tliis  or 
similar  ways.  The  amounts  paid  in  are  often 
forfeited;  the  bank  or  finance  company  or  dealer 
pockets  the  profit  on  the  sale  of  the  repossessed 
goods;  and  it  often  can,  if  it  chooses,  bring  suit 
for  the  balance  remaining  unpaid.  So  far  there 
was  nothing  unusual  in  this  story. 

But  Sam  Ballard— unlike  most  victims  of  re- 
possession—didn't take  it  lying  down.  The  result 
was  the  case  of  Ballard  vs.  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Birmingham ,  the  first  of  a  series  of  im- 
portant legal  cases  which  may  well  revolution- 
ize the  legal  rights  of  millions  of  families 
throughout  the  United  States  who  buy  on  the 
installment  plan. 

NOT    QUITE  USURY? 

THE  typical  installment  purchase  is  arranged 
in  accordance  with  a  ritual  as  strictly  patterned 
as  a  quadrille  or  minuet.  When  you  buy  a  car, 
for  example,  the  dealer  first  jots  down  the  "cash 
price"  to  which  you  have  agreed.  He  then  .sub- 
tracts your  down  payment  and  the  allowance 
for  the  old  car  you  are  turning  in,  and  adds  in- 
surance and  miscellaneous  fees.  Next  he  adds  a 
"finance  charge"  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a 
rate  card  supplied  by  the  bank  or  finance  com- 
pany. The  total  he  divides  into  twelve,  twenty- 
four,  or  even  thirty-six  monthly  installments 
which  you  are  to  pay  to  the  lending  agency  that 
puts  up  the  money.  All  these  figures,  and  the 
name  of  the  lending  agency,  are  then  inserted 
into  the  blanks  of  a  "CSC"  or  conditional  sales 
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contract  supplied  by  the  lending  agency.  The 
bank  or  finance  company  "accepts"  the  CSC  and 
jives  the  dealer  his  money.  You  drive  off  with 
your  new  car. 

It  may  seem  obvious  to  you  that  the  bank  or 
finance  company  has  lent  you  the  money  to  pay 
for  the  car— but  don't  jump  to  any  such  con- 
clusion. The  apparent  lender  insists  that  he 
really  hasn't  lent  anything  at  all;  he  has  merely 
"purchased"  the  conditional  sales  contract  or 
CSC  from  the  dealer  (not  the  borrower)  at  a 
"discount." 

Why  do  dealers  and  lenders  bother  to  dance 
this  legal  minuet?  Two  answers  suggest  them- 
selves. First,  every  state  in  the  Union  has  a 
usury  statute  setting  the  maximum  legal  interest 
rate  on  loans;  a  similar  federal  statute  forbids 
usury  by  the  national  banks.  By  casting  the 
transaction  in  the  form  of  a  CSC  rather  than  a 
loan,  the  lender  usually  escapes  the  usury  pro- 
hibitions. The  CSC  may  specify  a  "finance 
charge"  which  works  out  at  20  per  cent,  40  per 
cent,  or  even  60  per  cent  simple  interest  per  year 
on  the  unpaid  balance;  nevertheless,  the  prevail- 
ing legal  theory  holds  that  no  interest  whatever 
is  being  paid.  Instead,  it  is  alleged,  the  dealer 
has  merely  set  a  "time  price"  which  is  higher 
than  the  "cash  price"  he  originally  quoted— and 
surely  in  a  free  economy  a  dealer  has  a  right  to 
charge  whatever  he  pleases  for  his  goods! 

In  Sam  Ballard's  case,  the  "finance  charge"  was 
comparatively  low— a  little  more  than  1 1  per 
cent  simple  interest  on  Ballard's  unpaid  balance. 
Alabama  law,  however,  specifies  a  maximum 
iate  of  8  per  cent.  Had  the  Ballard  transaction 
been  a  loan  instead  of  a  CSC,  it  presumably 
would  have  violated  the  usury  law. 

The  second  obvious  reason  for  dancing  the 
CSC  minuet  is  to  make  available  certain  highly 
convenient  methods  of  collection  and  reposses- 
sion. The  First  National  Bank's  CSC  form,  for 
example,  provided— in  complex  legal  terminology 
and  very  fine  type— that  if  Ballard  failed  to  make 
one  payment  on  the  due  date,  the  bank  could 
declare  the  entire  balance  clue  and  payable.  It 
authorized  the  dealer,  the  bank,  or  their  agents 
to  enter  onto  Ballard's  property,  "with  or  with- 
out force,"  and  "with  or  without  process  of  law," 
and  to  take  immediate  possession  of  the  SI 7,000 
rig  wherever  it  might  be  found.  Even  employing 
the  county  sheriff  and  securing  the  writ  of 
detinue  was  unnecessary  under  the  CSC;  a  bank 
employee  or  agent  might  equally  well  have 
jimmied  the  ignition  lock  and  driven  off. 

Once  the  rig  was  repossessed,  moreover,  the 
CSC  specified  that  "all  rights  of  the  buyer"  were 
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to  "cease  and  terminate  immediately."  Ballard 
agreed  when  he  signed  the  CSC  to  waive  "any 
right  of  action  or  claim  of  any  kind"  growing 
out  of  a  repossession.  The  CSC  specified  that  "all 
monies  paid  on  the  purchase  price  .  .  .  shall 
belong  to  the  seller  or  assigns."  And  finally,  the 
CSC  left  Ballard  still  legally  liable  for  the  entire 
unpaid  balance,  including  interest,  even  though 
he  had  already  lost  both  the  SI 7,000  rig  and  the 
$12,150  he  had  paid  in. 

Not  all  CSCs,  of  course,  contain  all  of  these 
onerous  provisions.  But  some  go  even  further. 
The  freedom  to  put  almost  any  provisions  in  a 
CSC,  plus  immunity  from  the  usury  statutes,  is 
enough  to  explain  the  popularity  of  CSCs 
among  dealers  and  lending  agencies. 

This  popularity  can  be  gauged  from  recent 
Federal  Reserve  Board  statistics.  United  States 
commercial  banks  at  the  beginning  of  1956  held 
about  S5  billion  of  automobile  financing  paper, 
of  which  only  about  S2  billion  was  in  the  form 
of  direct  loans  to  customers.  The  remaining  $3 
billion  was  largely  in  the  form  of  CSCs.  Finance 
companies  held  an  additional  S8  billion  or  so  of 
automobile  paper,  most  of  it  CSCs.  And  a  large 
volume  of  CSC  credit  was  also  outstanding  on 
furniture,  refrigerators,  television  sets,  and  all 
the  other  items  Americans  buy  on  the  install- 
ment plan.  In  permitting  the  CSC  to  flourish- 
to  the  tune  of  many  billions  of  dollars— outside 
the  purview  of  the  usury  laws  and  the  laws 
governing  orderly  and  peaceful  collection  of 
debts,  our  legislatures  and  courts  have  been 
swallowing  the  camel  while  straining  at  a  gnat. 

But  change  may  be  on  the  way,  thanks  to 
Sam  Ballard,  his  lawyers,  and  some  of  his  fellow 
truckers. 

SHARECROPPERS    OF    THE  ROAD 

TH  E  seizure  of  Sam  Ballard's  rig  was  not 
an  isolated  event,  but  rather  one  episode 
in  a  complex  chain  of  circumstances  involving 
more  than  forty  owner-drivers  like  Ballard,  and 
involving  also  the  company  for  which  they  drove, 
the  Baggett  Transportation  Company  of  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 

Baggett  Transportation  held  a  carrier  certifi- 
cate from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 
the  owner-drivers  lacked  such  certificates.  They 
were  therefore  "lease-operators,"  moving  goods 
over  the  highways  under  the  authority  of  Bag- 
gett's  ICC  rights.  Lease-operators  of  this  kind 
have  been  aptly  described  as  "the  sharecroppers 
of  the  American  transportation  industry."  There 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  them. 
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A  typical  Baggeti  lease-operator  like  Ballard, 
foi  example,  bought  his  rig  from  Baggett  or  an 
affiliated  company  arid  simultaneously  leased  the 
rig— and  his  own  services  as  driver— back  to 
Baggett.  The  purchase  was  financed  by  Baggett's 
hank,  and  the  bank  sometimes  "kicked  back."  to 
Baggett  or  its  affiliate  one-sixth  of  the  finance 
charge.  This  was  the  old  "company  store"  system 
with  ;i  new  twist.  Though  the  rig  was  owned  and 
paid  lor  by  Ballard,  it  bore  only  the  Baggett 
name  emblazoned  on  its  sides.  Under  the  lease 
agreement,  Ballard  paid  his  own  gas,  oil,  insur- 
ance, and  other  expenses;  he  even  paid  out  of 
his  own  pocket  any  highway  fines  levied  lor 
excessive  weights  loaded  on  the  rig.  Legally, 
Ballard  and  his  fellow  owner-drivers  had  leased 
their  rigs  to  Baggett.  For  a  more  realistic  point 
of  view,  Baggett  was  leasing  his  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  rights  to  the  men.  Ballard 
and  his  fellow  lease-operators  actually  hauled 
the  freight  and  received  65  or  70  per  cent  of  the 
revenues;  Baggett  kept  the  rest.  Baggett  could 
cancel  a  lease  on  ten  days'  notice. 

Such  arrangements  have  long  been  under  fire 
as  leading  to  serious  highway  hazards,  not  only 
for  the  trucks  in  question  but  for  the  traveling 
public  as  well.  The  ICC  launched  a  nationwide 
investigation  some  years  ago  and  summarized  the 
testimony  of  lease-operators  appearing  during 
the  investigation  in  October  1955. 

"All  of  the  owner-operators  that  testified," 
said  the  ICC,  "stated  that  they  were  compelled 
to  drive  their  equipment  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  in  order 
to  meet  payments  on  their  equipment  and  sup- 
port their  families.  All  testified  to  overloading, 
to  log  violation  [falsifying  the  logs  showing 
numbers  of  hours  driven  at  a  stretch],  and  to 
driving  over  routes  not  specified  in  the  leases  in 
order  to  evade  State  weighing  stations.  Many  of 
them  were  novices  in  operating  trucks.  .  .  .  Some 
had  been  induced  to  purchase  equipment  by 
truck  salesmen  who  represented  that  sufficient 
traffic  could  be  obtained  to  make  the  venture 
pay.  It  appeared  that  authorized  carriers  also 
have  induced  people  to  purchase  equipment  and 
enter  into  leasing  operations  through  similar 
representations.  .  .  . 

"The  testimony  of  the  owner-operators  was 
confirmed  by  an  official  of  the  [Teamsters'  | 
union  who  had  observed  at  first  hand  operations 
under  trip  lease  and  contacted  hundreds  of 
owner-operators  in  many  Eastern  cities.  All  con- 
firmed the  testimony  respecting  violations  of 
the  hours  of  service,  keeping  of  logs,  overloading, 
traveling  over  unauthorized  routes,  and  using 


drugs    for    stimulation    when    ovei  fatigued." 

Much  of  Baggett's  business  was  the  long- 
distance transport  of  live  explosives,  hauled  for 
government  arsenals  and  for  such  munitions 
makers  as  DuPont  and  Hercules  Powder,  along 
highways,  over  bridges,  and  through  tunnels. 
Hauling  explosives  isn't  easy  on  a  driver's  nerves. 

"I  never  minded  the  ordinary  explosives  too 
much,"  says  Ballard,  "but  those  fuses  were 
another  matter.  Some  day  a  load  of  fuses  is  going 
to  go  off.  I  hope  I'm  not  around." 

The  owner-drivers'  chief  gripe  against  Baggett 
has  been  documented  in  court  proceedings.  When 
a  run  was  completed,  the  court  record  shows,  the 
driver  got  a  slip  of  paper  stating  the  gross 
amount  charged  the  shipper,  and  a  check  for 
65  or  70  per  cent  of  the  amount  shown  on  the 
slip.  Some  of  the  men  had  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  amounts  entered  on  the  slips  might  be  less 
than  the  amounts  actually  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment and  the  munitions  companies.  They  there- 
fore consulted  a  firm  of  lawyers  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

The  lawyers  checked  the  Washington  records 
and  compared  the  amounts  actually  paid  Bag- 
gett by  the  government  on  particular  hauls  with 
the  amounts  shown  on  the  slips  Baggett  gave  the 
drivers.  They  unearthed  what  a  court  later 
described  as  "a  pattern  of  discrepancies  uni- 
formly in  favor  of  the  defendant,"  the  Ba°»ett 
Transportation  Company.  The  lawyers  there- 
upon wrote  a  politely  worded  letter  to  the  com- 
pany, suggesting  a  conference  to  discuss  the 
discrepancies. 

The  conference  was  never  held.  Instead,  Bag- 
gett delayed  until  Christmas  Eve  1952,  and  then 
sent  all  its  lease  operators— including  Sam  Ballard 
—a  notice  of  cancellation.  (The  company  later 
denied  that  the  lease  cancellations  were  related 
to  the  short-changing  dispute;  but  the  time 
sequence  is  not  in  question.)  The  drivers  there- 
upon filed  suit  for  an  accounting. 

For  Sam  Ballard,  the  Christinas  Eve  notice  of 
cancellation  held  a  special  threat.  Added  to  the 
usual  small-print  clauses  in  the  conditional  sales 
contract  for  his  $17,000  rig  was  a  typed-in  pro- 
viso that  if  the  lease  were  ever  terminated  "lor 
any  cause  whatever,"  the  entire  amount  still 
owed  could  be  declared  clue  and  payable  im- 
mediately. 

Following  the  lease  cancellation,  some  of  the 
men  were  hard  pressed  to  meet  family  expenses 
plus  the  payments  on  their  rigs  and  therefore 
withdrew  from  the  short-changing  suit:  those 
who  withdrew  were  promptly  tendered  new 
leases  by  Baggett.  A  few  quit  trucking  altogether 
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in  disgust.  Still  others  set  out  on  their  own  as 
"cabbage  haulers,"  carrying  unprocessed  farm 
produce.  (ICC  regulations  permit  this  low-paid 
type  of  hauling  without  a  certificate.)  Sam 
Ballard  w  as  just  starting  out  as  a  cabbage-hauler 
or  "gypsy  trucker"  when  his  rig  was  repossessed. 

CRACKING    THE    STONE  WALL 

TWO  issues  of  importance  to  all  install- 
ment purchasers  were  raised  by  the  re- 
possession: the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  written  into  the  CSC.  The  driv- 
ers' lawyers  raised  the  usury  issue  in  a  whole 
series  of  cases,  both  state  and  federal,  involving 
not  only  Ballard  but  several  other  drivers  as 
well. 

The  Ballard  case  was  heard  by  an  Alabama 
state  court.  Though  the  financing  of  Ballard's 
rig  was  ostensibly  through  a  CSC,  the  lawyers 
argued,  the  court  should  look  through  the  form 
to  the  fact,  and  recognize  the  transaction  for 
what  it  actually  was— a  loan  by  the  bank  to 
Ballard.  If  so,  the  usury  statute  would  apply  and 
the  interest  Ballard  had  paid  would  be  applicable 
on  the  principal  of  the  debt.  Ballard  would  thus 
be  entitled  to  have  his  truck  back.  This  case 
Ballard  lost,  both  in  the  lower  court  and  on 
appeal  to  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court. 

Next,  a  fellow  driver  of  Ballard's  refused  to 
make  his  last  payment  on  a  Baggett  CSC,  alleging 
that  the  interest  was  usurious.  Baggett  sued;  the 
case  was  heard  twice  in  two  state  courts;  both 
times  the  driver  lost. 

There  remained  one  more  string  to  the  drivers' 
legal  bow— the  federal  courts.  A  federal  statute 
prohibits  usury  by  national  banks.  This  statute 
the  drivers  invoked  in  the  critical  case  of  Daniel 
and  Dillard  vs.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Bir- 
mingham. They  lost  once  more  in  the  federal 
district  court. 

Here,  obviously,  was  a  point  at  which  lawyers 
and  clients  alike  might  well  have  paused,  assessed 
the  situation,  and  decided  to  call  it  quits.  After 
five  successive  defeats,  why  bump  your  head 
against  the  stone  wall  of  the  CSC  a  sixth  time? 
Harassing  the  largest  bank  in  your  home  state 
is  hardly  the  safest  way  to  win  friends  and  in- 
fluence people.  A  further  appeal  would  be 
costly,  and  the  time  available  was  limited.  The 
course  dictated  by  prudence  was  clear. 

But  prudence  bowed  to  the  Alabamans'  desire 
for  what  they  considered  justice.  The  wife  of  one 
of  the  lawyers,  who  doubles  as  office  secretary, 
sat  down  at  her  typewriter  and  by  working 
nights  and  weekends  managed  to  hammer  out 
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the  necessary  legal  documents—  some  300  mimeo- 
graph stencils— in  time  to  meet  the  deadline.  The 
appeal  in  the  Daniel  and  Dillard  cases  was  heard 
in  October  1955— and  on  November  25,  the  stone 
wall  of  the  CSC  at  long  last  cracked. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  in  an  epoch-making  two- 
to-one  decision,  decided  in  favor  of  the  truck 
drivers  and  of  installment  purchasers  generally. 
Usurious  contracts,  the  court  majority  noted, 
are  condemned  by  public  policy,  both  state  and 
national.  This  policy  should  not  be  defeated 
merely  by  the  shrewd  drafting  of  a  conditional 
sales  contract.  The  court  then  quoted  from  a 
much  earlier  case  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  so- 
called  "paper-bag  theory"  of  usury: 

No  disguise  of  language  can  prevail  for 
covering  up  usury  or  glossing  over  a  usurious 
contract.  The  theory  that  a  contract  will 
be  usurious  or  not,  according  to  the  kind  of 
paper  bag  it  is  put  in,  or  according  to  the 
more  or  less  ingenious  phrases  made  use  of  in 
negotiating  it,  is  altogether  erroneous.  The 
law  intends  that  a  search  for  usury  shall  pene- 
trate to  the  substance. 

And  the  court  concluded  that  despite  super- 
ficial adherence  to  the  CSC  ritual,  "the  real 
transaction  was  a  sale  at  a  cash  price  accom- 
panied by  a  loan  or  extension  of  credit  to  which 
the  bank  was  privy  throughout.  Any  other  re- 
sult .  .  .  would  leave  that  vast  number  of  persons 
who  purchase  equipment  and  vehicles  on  credit, 
the  financing  of  which  is  prearranged  between 
the  dealer  and  the  bank  or  finance  company, 
outside  the  pale  of  protection  of  the  state  and 
national  laws  against  usury." 

In  a  supplementary  decision  dated  January 
17,  1956,  the  bank  was  ordered  to  pay  the 
drivers  as  a  penalty  not  only  double  the  interest 
retained  by  the  bank  but  also  double  the 
amount  that  the  bank  had  "kicked  back"  to  the 
Baggett  organization  on  the  Daniel  contract. 

THE  potential  importance  of  this  decision  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  As  the  court  itself 
remarked  in  its  supplementary  opinion: 

"We  recognize  that  these  are  test  cases  im- 
portant to  the  parties,  but  probably  more  im- 
portant as  precedents,  applicable  to  main  other 
transactions  which  may  vary  in  non-essential  de- 
tails." 

Though  directly  binding  only  on  national 
banks,  the  powerful  words  of  the  opinion  and 
supplementary  opinion  may  well  persuade  state 
courts  to  rule  similarly,  in  finance  company  as 
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well  as  bank  cases,  that  calling  a  loan  a  CSC 
doesn't  automatically  suspend  the  usury  statutes. 

There  remained  to  be  tested  the  small-print 
clauses  in  the  CSC  governing  repossession.  These 
clauses  provide  a  positive  incentive  to  dealers 
and  lenders  to  repossess  unnecessarily  and  with- 
out notice,  even  though  they  can  be  confident 
of  full  repayment  without  repossessing;  for  re- 
possession may  enable  them  to  sell  the  same 
vehicle  a  second  time  and  pocket  the  profits. 
Sam  Ballard  is  currently  planning  to  challenge 
this  species  of  "unjust  enrichment"  in  a  further 
suit  against  the  First  National  Bank.  His  rig, 
following  repossession,  was  sold  to  another 
Baggett  lease-operator;  and  Ballard  seeks  a  re- 
turn of  the  profit  on  the  sale.  His  lawyers  con- 
cede that  he  signed  a  CSC  waiving  all  rights 
following  repossession.  But  this  CSC,  they  pro- 
pose to  argue,  was  a  mere  mask  for  a  loan  se- 
cured by  a  "chattel  mortgage,"  and  accounts 
should  therefore  be  settled  in  accordance  with 
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the  laws  governing  the  peaceful  and  orderly  col- 
lection of  other  debts  similarly  secured.  If  Bal- 
lard is  successful,  one  more  major  blow  will  have 
been  struck  against  small-print  provisos  in 
CSCs. 

On  yet  another  front,  the  drivers  are  making 
legal  progress,  however  slowly.  You  will  recall 
that  shortly  following  the  Christmas  Eve  cancel- 
lation of  their  contracts  by  Baggett,  the  drivers 
went  to  court  to  demand  an  accounting  for  the 
amounts  by  which  they  had  allegedly  been  short- 
changed. One  part  of  Baggett's  reply  to  the 
short-changing  allegation  was  unexpected.  It 
might  well  be  true,  the  company  conceded,  that 
on  certain  hauls  the  amounts  paid  the  men  were 
less  than  the  agreed-upon  percentages  of  the 
amounts  collected  from  the  government.  But 
this  didn't  necessarily  mean  that  the  men  had 
been  short-changed.  On  the  contrary,  it  might 
mean  that  the  government  had  been  overcharged 
—and  surely  the  men  had  no  right  to  claim  a 
65  per  cent  cut  on  government  overcharges! 

The  federal  district  court,  following  lengthy 
hearings,  disallowed  the  truck  drivers'  claims. 
But  in  January  1956,  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
reversed  this  decision  and  sent  the  case  back  for 
further  proceedings. 

The  truckers  are  pleased,  of  course— but  they 
still  aren't  out  of  the  legal  woods.  Long  and 
costly  further  proceedings  in  the  short-changing 
suit  can  be  anticipated.  And  even  the  basic 
federal  usury  issue  is  not  finally  decided.  The 
bank  late  in  March  1956  paid  off  in  full  the 
amount  due  under  the  court  opinion  in  the 
Dillard  usury  case,  but  it  has  once  more  appealed 
the  decision  in  the  parallel  Daniel  case  to  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals.  If  it  loses  there  again, 
the  bank  can  still  seek  a  writ  of  certiorari  from 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States— and 
where  the  cash  for  all  this  additional  litigation 
is  to  be  found,  neither  Daniel  nor  his  lawyers 
yet  know. 

"Maybe  justice  really  isn't  to'  po'  folks,"  one 
of  the  lawyers  remarks  in  his  quiet  Alabama 
drawl. 

ALABAMA   SHOWS    THE  WAY 

WHERE  does  the  circuit  court  usury 
decision  leave  other  consumers  who  have 
purchased  cars,  furniture,  or  other  goods  on  the 
installment  plan  at  high  rates  of  interest? 

This  depends  in  part  upon  whether  others  can 
also  find  lawyers  willing  to  fight  on  principle 
for  fees  limited  by  the  modest  stakes  involved. 
Here  and  there  across  the  country,  a  few  other 
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courts  in  little-publicized  cases  have  been  willing 
to  take  off  their  blinders  and  to  look  through 
the  CSC  "paper  bag*'  to  the  usurious  contents 
of  the  bag.  Additional  suits  of  this  nature  would 
surely  have  a  salutary  effect  in  a  field  where 
20  per  cent  interest  is  common  practice  for 
financing  cars  more  than  two  years  old  and 
40  per  cent  is  not  rare.  We  Americans  read  with 
deep  concern  how  usury  exacted  through  the 
generations  from  the  impoverished  peasants  of 
India  and  China  has  sapped  the  economies  of 
those  countries.  We  contrast  such  extortion  with 
our  own  seemingly  enlightened  usury  statutes. 
But  we  let  the  most  popular  form  of  consumer 
borrowing  in  the  United  States  escape  the  limi- 
tations of  those  statutes.  A  feAv  more  cases  like 
the  Alabama  victory  could  make  a  lot  of  dif- 
ference. 

A  somewhat  different  solution  to  our  usury 
problem  is  suggested  by  another  recent  Alabama 
development.  No  doubt  you  remember  "Sin 
Citv"— the  town  of  Phenix  City,  Alabama,  where 
for  many  years  vice  and  corruption  ran  rampant. 
The  Sin  City  lid  was  blown  off  after  a  Phenix 
City  attorney  named  Patterson,  nominated  as 
state  attorney  general  on  a  reform  platform,  was 
murdered  in  cold  blood.  The  murdered  man 
had  long  been  concerned  with  the  evils  growing 
out  of  .Alabama's  "loan-shark  racket."  His  son, 
John  Patterson,  subsequentlv  ran  for  the  same 
office  of  state  attorney  general  and  was  elected. 

Attorney  General  Patterson  and  some  of  the 
young  men  on  his  staff  began  soon  after  taking 
office  looking  into  complaints  that  "'loan  sharks" 
in  many  parts  of  the  state  were  charging  interest 
rates  substantially  higher  than  the  8  per  cent 
allowed  by  Alabama  law.  Investigation  showed, 
for  example,  that  one  GAvendolvn  Jennings  had 
paid  interest  at  the  annual  rate  of  240  per  cent, 
James  Gray  at  442  per  cent,  Henrv  Ferguson  at 
520  per  cent,  J.  W.  Pollard  at  650  per  cent,  and 
so  on.  The  companies  making  these  loans  used 
fake  "court  papers"  to  frighten  the  borrowers 
into  paying,  sent  crews  at  midnight  to  threaten 
them,  etc.  Most  of  the  victims  were  either  poorly 
educated  Xegroes  or  else  servicemen  stationed 
at  Alabama's  large  military  installations— two 
classes  of  citizens  who  are  seriously  underprivi- 
leged in  certain  parts  of  the  country. 

Both  servicemen  and  Xegroes  make  poor 
plaintiffs  in  Alabama  suits  for  several  reasons: 
so  Attorney  General  Patterson  selected  an  alter- 
native approach  and  brought  suits  in  the  name 
of  the  State  of  Alabama  itself.  The  state  has  a 
right  to  "abate  nuisances,"  he  argued,  and  this 
small-loan  racket  was  as  much  of  a  nuisance  as 
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any  other  threat  to  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare. The  use  of  the  courts  to  collect  such 
opprobrious  contracts  was  bringing  the  law  into 
disrepute.  The  loan-shark  nuisance  should  there- 
fore be  enjoined  like  anv  other  illegal  threat  to 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  state.  Patterson  has 
already  won  his  first  few  cases  based  on  this 
theory,  and  he  is  proceeding  against  additional 
small-loan  racketeers  as  rapidly  as  his  limited 
staff  can  handle  them. 

A  number  of  states  have  adopted  another 
method  of  controlling  CSCs.  Instead  of  liken- 
ing the  CSC  to  an  ordinarv  loan  and  thus  bring- 
ing it  under  the  usurv  statute,  these  states  con- 
sider it  "a  separate  class  of  transaction  and  limit 
some  of  its  more  objectionable  terms  and  condi- 
tions. States  Avhich  are  attempting  to  control 
CSC  terms  in  this  A\ay  include  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia. Indiana,  Maryland.  Michigan,  Nevada, 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin.  Some 
states  also  set  by  law  a  separate  interest  ceiling 
on  CSCs. 

SUCH  laws  are  no  doubt  helpful,  but  thev  have 
their  limitations.  Even  though  they  are  intro- 
duced into  the  legislative  hopper  in  relatively 
effective  form,  they  tend  to  come  out  with  loop- 
holes and  A\"ith  serious  abuses  uncurbed.  The 
difficulty  is  that  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
installment  credit  is  at  stake.  The  lenders'  in- 
terests are  therefore  splendidly  represented  dur- 
ing legislative  hearings  and  discussions,  while 
hardh  anyone  turns  up  to  urge  the  interests  of 
the  consumers  who  actually  buy  the  cars  and 
furniture,  pav  the  monthly  installments  and  the 
usurious  finance  charges,  and  lose  everv  penny 
when  the  goods  are  repossessed  without  notice. 
Most  borrowers  would  no  doubt  be  better  off 
if  the  states,  instead  of  attempting  to  regulate 
CSC  transactions  separately,  followed  the  recent 
circuit  court  precedent  and  recognized  them  for 
Avhat  they  are— loans  by  another  name. 

One  major  merit  of  a  democracy  is  that 
abuses,  no  matter  how  deep-rooted,  are  even- 
tually curbed.  But  reform  is  not  automatic: 
somebod\  has  to  do  the  reforming.  A  prescrip- 
tion for  correcting  these  particular  abuses  can 
be  simply  stated:  More  laAvyers  Avilling  to  fight 
usury  and  repossession  cases:  more  attorney  gen- 
erals A\ho  can  recognize  a  usurious  "nuisance" 
when  they  see  one:  more  judges  Avilling  to  rip 
open  the  CSC  "paper  bag":  more  legislatures 
Avilling  to  put  teeth  into  the  financing  laAvs:  and 
consumer  organizations  prepared  to  lobby  for 
justice  and  to  spearhead  the  Axhole  reform  moAe- 
ment— these  are  the  ingredients  Ave  need. 
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What  was  good  enough  for 


DESCRIPTIONS  in  books  are  a  prob- 
lem to  me,  because  I  have  only  one  living- 
room.  It  is  a  long  room,  running  north  and  south. 
I  am  south,  standing  between  two  windows 
which  look  on  the  road— or  driveway,  depending 
on  how  rich  we  are— at  the  front  of  the  house. 
In  the  middle  of  the  wall  on  my  left  is  the 
door  into  the  hall— a  great  hall  with  a  curving 
staircase,  or  just  a  hall  with  a  staircase,  depend- 
ing on  how  rich  we  are.  (If  you  are  like  me, 
your  mind  has  already  begun  to  wander.  One 
reason  I  have  only  one  living-room  is  that  I  find 
it  hard  to  pay  attention  to  descriptions.)  In  the 
center  of  the  right-hand  wall  is  a  fireplace  and. 
beyond,  a  door  opening  into  the  garden.  Op- 
posite me,  on  the  north  wall,  is  the  door  into 
the  dining-room— or  an  archway,  if  we  are  in 
Jane  Eyre. 

The  sofa  is  to  the  left  of  the  fireplace,  and 
it  is  here  that  Mr.  Rochester  lies  with  his  foot 
on  a  cushion,  while  he  looks  at  Jane  Eyre's 
mournful  water  colors.  There  are  "beautiful 
books  and  ornaments  on  the  consoles  and  chif- 
fonieres."  After  his  dinner  party,  Mr.  Rochester, 
standing  by  the  piano,  sings  in  his  "mellow  pow- 
erful bass"  to  Miss  Ingram's  accompaniment, 
while  Jane  Eyre  sits  in  the  window  seat,  half 
hidden  by  the  curtains,  making  a  net  purse. 
The  window  seat  is  under  the  windows  at  the 
south  end  of  the  room.    I  am  always  south. 


Take  out  Mr.  Rochester.  Countess  Rostov, 
feeling  weary,  sits  on  the  sofa,  receiving:  quests 
on  her  name  day,  and  Natasha  runs  in  from  the 
hall,  giggling  over  her  doll. 

Move  the  room  part  way  across  Moscow,  and 
Pierre  is  startling  the  guests  at  Anna  Pavlovna's 
soiree  by  defending  Napoleon. 

To  the  right  of  the  door  into  the  hall  is  a 
large  desk.  Here  Mr.  Darcy  writes  a  letter  to 
his  sister,  while  Miss  Bingley  admires  his  speed 
in  writing  and  Elizabeth  Bennet  watches.  I 
believe  Elizabeth  Bennet  is  sitting  on  the  win- 
dow seat  in  the  south  window. 

To  the  left  of  the  door  into  the  hall  ij  the 
grand  piano,  with  its  keyboard  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  Elsie  Dinsmore  sits  on  the  piano 
stool.  She  is  refusing  to  play  the  piano  because 
it  is  the  Sabbath,  and  her  father  has  said  she 
must  >it  there  until  she  obeys  him.  (I  have 
already  solved  this  problem  by  playing  "He 
W  ho  Would  Valiant  Be,"  so  I  am  watching  from 
the  window  seat,  pretty  irritated.)  Presently, 
Elsie  Dinsmore  faints,  and  Mr.  Travilla  savs, 
"Dinsmore,  you're  a  brute!" 

Mine.  Bovary  has  just  bought  two  large  blue 
glass  vases  for  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  men 
from  Rumpelmaver's  will  soon  be  here  to  take 
the  doors  off  the  hinges  for  Mrs.  Dallowav's 
party. 

Books  where  things  don't  happen  in  the  living- 
room  make  me  nervous.    For  example,  near  the 
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beginning  of  J  Handful  of  Dust,  there  appears 
the  troubling  phrase:  "the  shuttered  drawing- 
room."  Morning  rooms  and  libraries  are  no 
good  to  me.  I  can't  make  things  happen  in 
t he m .  To  get  through  A  Handful  of  Dust,  I 
had  to  go  into  the  drawing-room,  open  the  shut- 
ters, throw  open  the  windows— the  room  needed 
airing— take  the  dust  sheets  off  the  furniture, 
and,  ignoring  Mr.  Waugh,  push  Tony,  Brenda, 
Mi.  Beaver,  and  the  Princess  Abdid  Akbar  into 
the  room.    Then  things  began  to  hum. 

TH  E  furnishings  of  my  living-room  have 
a  certain  flexibility.  If  Beth  March  toasts 
bread  on  a  toasting  fork  over  the  coals,  I  tuft 
the  sofa  to  match.  When  it  is  in  Thrushcross 
Grange,  I  carpet  the  room  with  crimson,  and  in- 
stall a  chandelier  which  shimmers  with  little 
soft  tapers.  Cathy  and  Heathcliff  are  peering 
in  the  window.  When  1  get  to  Howard's  End,  I 
put  a  sword  over  the  mantelpiece  for  Charles 
W  ilcox  to  kill  Leonard  Bast  with.  For  Mr. 
Rochester  I  make  the  mantelpiece  marble,  and 
the  fire  is  a  coal  fire.  When  Nancy  Mitford's 
Uncle  Matthew  appears,  I  hastily  shift  it  to  a 
wood  fire,  with  plenty  of  ashes  because  he  gets 
up  very  early  in  the  morning  to  catch  the  maids 
before  they  take  them  out.    He  is  quite  right. 

Authors  are  bad  about  picking  up  after  them- 
selves. English  families  always  leave  things 
around,  copies  of  the  Tatler  and  Sketch  on  the 
tables,  riding  crops  or  gloves  on  the  chimney- 
piece  (Uncle  Matthew  says  "mantelpiece"  is 
low).  These  have  to  be  removed  before  a  Rus- 
sian or  American  family  moves  in.  The  morning 
after  one  of  Gatsby's  parties,  there  are  rings 
from  glasses  on  all  the  consoles  and  chiffonieres. 
I  have  Jeeves  take  them  off  with  a  little  salt  and 
oil  mixed,  before  the  Duchess  of  Wrexe  comes 
in.    She  would  disapprove. 

Carol  Kennicott  is  a  nuisance,  because  she 
redecorates.  She  takes  out  the  golden  oak  table 
with  brass  knobs,  the  moldy  brocade  chairs,  and 
the  picture  of  "The  Doctor."  It  doesn't  occur 
to  her  that  I  have  to  move  them  in  first.  But 
I  help  her  bring  in  a  new  broad  sofa  with  pillows 
of  sapphire  velvet  with  gold  bands,  though,  left 
to  myself,  I  would  omit  the  gold  bands.  What 
really  disturbs  me  is  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
redecoration,  someone  says  there  is  no  fireplace. 
This  is  out  of  the  question,  so  I  compromise  by 
making  it  a  gas  log  to  go  with  the  town  of 
Gopher  Prairie. 

For  Moths,  by  Ouida,  I  have  to  make  the 
whole  room  white,  and  bring  in  "banks  and 
pyramids   of  rose-hued   azaleas,"   as   the  only 
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touch  of  color.  Now  we  are  in  Prince  Zouroff's 
drawing  room  at  Villafranca,  Avhere  Correze,  the 
famous  tenor  who  is  also  a  marquis  and  who 
loves  the  beautiful  and  saintly  Vere,  Princess 
Zouroff,  sings  some  verses  of  Sully-Prudhomme 
which  insult  Prince  Zouroff,  a  brute  who  is  being 
unfaithful  with  a  quadroon  called  Casse-une- 
Croute.  Honest.  Princess  Zouroff  is  wearing 
white  velvet,  with  a  knot  of  white  lilac  at  her 
breast,  her  only  ornament  the  great  pearls,  and 
so  on.  I've  gone  into  detail,  because  no  one 
but  me  has  read  Mollis.  It  is  well  worth  doing 
over  the  living-room  for.  although  I  cringe  every 
time  I  paint  the  piano  white.  I  doubt  if  it's 
good  for  it. 

So,  on  the  whole,  my  room  is  serviceable,  and, 
except  in  unusual  cases  like  the  above,  the  furni- 
ture remains  much  the  same,  of  a  period  one 
might  call  literary  nondescript.  Authors  are  not 
much  interested  in  furniture.  And  frequently 
I  have  tenants  like  Archibald  Marshall's  Squire, 
who  says  that  what  was  good  enough  for  his 
father  is  good  enough  for  him,  so  Mrs.  Clinton 
doesn't  dare  change  anything. 

But,  for  no  reason  that  I  can  explain  satis- 
factorily or  psychiatrically,  certain  things  cannot 
be  altered.  One,  as  I  have  mentioned,  is  the 
fireplace.  Another  is  the  position  of  the  piano. 
If  an  author  puts  the  piano  in  the  diagonally 
opposite,  or  northeast  corner,  I  try  to  co-operate. 
I  block  up  the  door  into  the  garden,  and  put 
a  window  there  instead.  I  stop  myself  from 
putting  a  radiator  under  the  window,  because 
that  wotdd  be  bad  for  the  piano.  But  while 
I'm  doing  this,  the  piano  scoots  across  the  room, 
swivels  around— scuffing  up  rugs  in  the  process— 
and  fits  itself  into  its  original  corner.  I  push  it 
back,  suppress  the  radiator  again,  and  put  blocks 
in  front  of  the  piano's  feet,  to  keep  it  in  place. 
It  pushes  the  blocks  in  front  of  it  and  moves 
right  back  to  where  it  originally  was,  slowly. 

The  intransigence  of  my  piano  makes  getting 
in  a  second  one  very  difficult.  A  great-aunt  of 
mine  wrote  a  book  in  which  she  described  study- 
ing with  Lis/t  in  Weimar.  My  great-aunt  and 
Liszt  were  banging  away  happily  (four  hands) 
in  my  living-room,  when  she  startled  me  by 
mentioning  an  occasion  when  Liszt  sat  down 
and  accompanied  her  in  a  Rubinstein  concerto 
at  a  second  piano.  I  knew  I  couldn't  turn  my 
piano  around,  so  I  had  to  yank  it  out  into  the 
room,  and  quickly  stick  another  (going  the  other 
way)  in  behind  it,  so  the  first  one  couldn't  roll 
back  into  the  corner. 

Certain  books  are  pre-living-room,  and  for 
these  I  have  a  modification  of  my  living-room. 
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It  is  a  baronial  hall,  with  a  high  ceiling 
with  smoked-up  rafters.  At  the  north  end 
is  a  dais,  with  a  dinner  table  for  important 
people,  like  Cedric  the  Saxon  and  Rowena.  On 
the  east  wall  is  the  fireplace— a  huge  one  with 
suckling  pigs  on  spits.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  is  a  large  table  for  serfs,  and  the  door  into 
the  hall  (or  courtyard)  is  in  the  same  position 
on  the  western  wall. 

I  use  the  baronial  hall  for  fairy  stories,  for 
historical  and  mythical  works,  for  taverns  (with 
several  small  tables  instead  of  one  big  one),  and 
for  Islandian  interiors.  I  also  use  it  for  the 
Odyssey,  w  ith  Penelope's  loom  on  the  dais,  and 
the  suitors  sitting  around  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall. 

Homer  is  easy  to  visualize  because,  unlike  most 
authors,  he  is  orderly.  His  characters  always  put 
their  spears  away  in  a  well-worn  rack.  Eurycleia 
hangs  up  Telemachus'  tunic  on  a  peg.  Odysseus' 
bow  is  kept  in  a  case,  also  hung  on  a  peg.  Homer 
makes  it  clear  what  he  thinks  of  the  suitors,  by 
describing  them  many  times  as  throwing  their 
cloaks  down  on  chairs. 

He  also  has  a  feeling  for  comfort.  I  know  no 
other  author  who  always  mentions  a  rack  for  the 
feet  on  his  chairs.  I  would  like  to  give  one 
of  these  chairs  to  Countess  Rostov. 

Recently  when  I  read  Robert  Graves'  Homer's 
Daughter,  I  was  happy  to  find  I  could  use  the 
same  hall  with  the  same  furnishings.  Mr.  Graves 
believes  the  Odyssey  was  written  by  a  woman, 
possibly  because  of  Homer's  neatness.  I  think 
Mr.  Graves  is  wrong:  neatness  is  not  a  feminine, 
but  an  epic,  quality.  This  means  it  takes  time. 
In  his  short,  modern  book,  Mr.  Graves  can  not 
be  as  neat  as  Homer.  He  leaves  some  purple 
covers  soaking  in  a  trough,  and  I  think  they 
have  mildewed  and  run.    Homer  woidd  have 


taken  them  out,  dried  them  in  the  sun,  and  put 
them  away  in  a  well-made-chest. 

The  one  knotty  problem  in  the  Odyssey  is 
Odysseus'  bed.  I  must  explain  that,  for  ordinary 
circumstances,  I  have  two  bedrooms.  One  is  a 
very  small  hall  bedroom,  containing  a  bed,  a 
chest  of  drawers,  and  a  desk.  I  use  it  for  squalid 
and  poverty-stricken  scenes,  and,  a  little  cleaned 
up,  for  struggling  young  geniuses  in  big  cities. 
Raskolnikov  lives  here,  and  it  is  also  here  that, 
after  stooping  to  folly  with  the  young  man 
carbuncular,  I  smooth  my  hair  with  automatic 
hand  and  put  a  record  on  the  gramophone.  The 
gramophone  is  on  the  desk. 

MY  OTHER  bedroom  is  very  large,  with 
a  double  four-post  bed,  and  a  luxurious 
dressing  table  with  silver  toilet  articles.  When  I 
am  sitting  at  the  dressing  table,  brushing  my 
hair,  his  Lordship  looks  at  me  in  the  mirror 
over  my  bare  shoulder.  Next  to  this  bedroom 
is  a  dressing-room  where  his  Lordship  sleeps 
when  we  are  having  a  fight. 

Odysseus'  bed  is  too  big  for  the  hall  bedroom. 
One  of  the  bedposts  of  Odysseus'  bed  is  an  olive 
tree  in  girth  much  like  a  pillar,  which  he  built 
the  bed  around.  He  cut  off  the  top,  and 
smoothed  the  sides  with  an  axe.  I  tried  this 
bed  in  my  large  luxurious  bedroom,  and  foi  a 
while  it  was  fine.  Then,  in  the  middle  of 
Penelope  and  Odysseus  in  bed  telling  each  other 
about  everything,  I  realized  that  the  trunk  of 
the  olive  tree  came  right  up  through  the  living- 
room  on  the  floor  below. 

Now,  I  do  have  a  version  of  my  baronial  lull 
which  has  a  tree  in  it.  This,  of  course,  is 
Hunding's  hall,  and  the  tree  is  Der  Esche  Stamra 
(or  the  Hranstock,  if  we  are  in  the  Norse,  in- 
stead of  the  Wagnerian  version).  This  tree  is 
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for  gods  with  nothing  better  to  do  to  thrust 
swords  into.  But  it  is  too  much  for  me  to  turn 
Der  Esche  Stamrri  into  an  olive  tree  and  get  it 
up  through  the  ceiling  onto  the  second  floor, 
and  w  hat  would  1  do  with  the  room  below  after- 
wards.- Odysseus'  bedroom  has  got  to  be  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  this  is  how  I  realized  that 
[thacans  lived  in  bungalows.  1  don't  like  it, 
because  for  me  things  don't  happen  in  bunga- 
lows. 

Besides,  Olysseus'  bed  sprouts  every  spring, 
and  1  have  to  keep  cutting  off  the  top  with 
in  axe.  Still  one  must  expect  to  have  to  take 
.:  certain  amount  of  trouble  if  one  reads  the 
classics. 

Only  very  secure  readers  can  afford  to  have  a 
great  mam  rooms.  I  keep  mine  to  a  minimum 
because  I'm  afraid  not  to.  I  don't  like  rooms  to 
oet  out  of  control.   In  Kafka's  The  Trial,  the 
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room  which  leads  to  the  Interrogation  Chamber 
is  empty  except  for  a  wash  tub,  but  when  K. 
returns  it  is  a  completely  furnished  living-room. 
This  almost  threwr  me,  but  I  managed  it.  (I  put 
a  screen  around  the  wash  tub.)  Poe  did  let  a 
room  get  out  of  control,  and  the  results  were 
bad.  Rooms  are  alive  in  a  different  way  than 
we  are,  but  it  is  just  barely  conceivable,  like  life 
on  Mars,  where  canals  dig  themselves  while 
whistling  airless  be-bop  between  their  long  white 
teeth  if  I  don't  watch  myself.  Suppose  I  let 
Raskolnikov  have  a  room  for  his  very  own? 
When  I  open  the  door  I  may  find  him  playing 
Liszt's  "Totentanz"  on  two  binaural  gramo- 
phones, while  a  chair  with  a  rest  for  the  feet 
dances  with  a  white  grand  piano.  I  can't  chance 
this  kind  of  thing.  I  mean  to  lead  a  long,  healthy 
life  and  continue  to  read  books  With  rooms  and 
not  lower  my  guard  for  a  minute. 


DAVID  McCORD 

NEW  CHITONS  FOR  OLD  GODS 


(  Symmetries  ) 
1 

Hermes,  why  still  the  winged  sandals,  hat? 
Guardian  of  Boundaries?  You  were  made  for 
that  :  that 

Rolling  darkness  where  no  foot  is  firm.  He's 
Winged  for  certain  if  not  winged,  Hermes. 

2 

Clio,  the  Muse  of  History,  leaves  no  doubt 
Of  where  we're  going.  We  are  going 

out  :  outrageous 
Thought!  The  embryo  in  bio 
(The  egghead  in  us)  says  we  doubt  it,  Clio. 


3 

Euterpe,  you  must  think  us  common  queer. 
With  so  much  hi-fi  FM  stuff  to 

hear  :  here 
Not  a  soul  in  fifty  knows  your  chirpy 
Name— you  Muse  of  Music,  you,  Euterpe! 

4 

Ops  of  the  crops,  we  love  your  daughter  Ceres: 
One  of  the  ampler  agricultural 
dearies  :  "dearies" 
Reminds  us  she  is  still  the  tops 
With  kids  who  have  her  cereal  number,  Ops. 


Psyche,  the  shaven  lawn  is  drenched  with  dew, 
The  bees  are  numberless,  your  days  are 

few  :  few 
Butterflies,  few  flowers  tall  and  spiky, 

Few  wandering  thoughts,  and  then  the  curfew,  Psyche. 
6 

Orion,  hunter-haunter  of  the  bright 
Premonitory  islands  of  the 

night  :  night 
Is  the  shoreless  sea.  And  yet  from  Zion 
There  falls  the  trembling  shadow— when,  where,  Orion? 


Arthur  Larson 


WHY  LABOR  SHOULD 

VOTE  REPUBLICAN 


The  Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  author  of  the 
recent  book.  A  Republican  Looks  at  his  Party. 

takes  a  second  look  at  tbe  labor  vote, 
and  counts  his  chickens  .  .  . 

IN  MAY  1956  a  Gallup  Poll  showed  56  per 
cent  of  union  members  favoring'  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  President  over  his  principal 
Democratic  rival. 
Why? 

The  reasons  usually  given  are  high  employ- 
ment and  good  wages,  accompanied  by  steady 
improvement  in  real  purchasing  power  as  a 
result  of  reduced  taxes  and  a  stabilized  cost  of 
living. 

But  there  is  another  reason.  It  is  the  growing 
realization  of  the  following  simple  political  Eact 
of  life:  Under  normal  modern  conditions,  what 
actually  gets  done  in  tbe  way  of  legislation  under 
a  Republican  Administration  and  Congress  is 
more  pro-labor  than  what  actually  gets  done 
when  tbe  Democrats  control  Congress. 

We  are  concerned  bere  with  current  perform- 
ance, not  history.  True,  the  New  Deal  contrib- 
uted a  substantial  amount  of  labor  legislation 
twenty  years  ago;  it  is  also  true  that  historically 
the  Republican  party  did  all  tins  country's 
early  pioneering  in  labor  legislation  and  was 
responsible  for  virtually  all  of  such  legisla- 
tion up  until  the  second  decade  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  as  well  as  for  some  major  labor 
enactments  as  late  as  1931-32.  For  example, 
Republicans  established  the  first  eight-hour  day, 
in  1 868,  the  first  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  the  first 
Department  of  Labor,  not  to  mention  the  first 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 


a  Republican  administration  in  1898  enacted 
legislation  to  forbid  the  firing  of  railroad  em- 
ployees  for  union  membership,  and  in  1908 
created  the  first  workmen's  compensation  law  to 
survive;  Republican  state  governments  pioneered 
in  workmen's  compensation,  child-labor  laws, 
and  old-age  assistance:  Republicans  enacted  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  the  Xorris-LaGuardia  Act 
prohibiting  labor  injunctions,  and  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  requiring  payment  ol  prevailing  wage 
rates  on  government  construction  contracts. 

In  analyzing  what  the  two  parties  can  do, 
and  actually  do,  under  today's  conditions,  one 
must  take  account  of  the  way  the  Congress  op- 
erates in  practice.  We  must  start  with  seven 
axioms. 

Axiom  No.  I :  as  to  the  great  bulk  of  legislation, 
the  question  whether  it  is  enacted  depends  much 
more  upon  the  wishes  of  the  chairmen  ol  the 
Congressional  committees  than  upon  the  will  of 
the  majority  in  Congress.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, a  proposed  bill  can  usually  be  killed  by 
a  hostile  subcommittee  chairman  in  the  Senate, 
a  hostile  committee  chairman  in  the  Senate,  a 
hostile  subcommittee  chairman  in  the  House,  a 
hostile  committee  chairman  in  the  House,  and 
a  hostile  Rules  Committee  chairman  in  the 
I  louse. 

Axiom  No.  2:  committee  chairmanships  go  by 
seniority. 

Axiom  No.  3:  Southern  Democrats  normally 
amass  the  most  seniority,  because,  coming  mostl) 
from  one-part)  stales,  they  stay  in  office  longer 
than  other  Democrats. 

Axiom  No.  4:  therefore,  the  great  majority  of 
committee  chairmen  are  Southern  Democrats. 

Axiom  No.  s :  most  Southern  Democrats  are 
not  "liberals." 

Axiom  No.  6:  it  follows  that,  in  actual  practice, 
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a  Democratically-controlled  Congress  is  not  a 
"liberal"  Congress. 

Axiom  No.  7:  the  only  time  a  Democratically- 
controlled  Congress  is  "liberal"  is  when  a 
strong  Democratic  President  is  able  to  override 
the  traditional  independence  of  Congress  and 
impose  the  executive  will,  as  in  the  period  1935- 
1938. 

Most  of  these  axioms  probably  need  no  proof, 
but  a  little  elaboration  of  several  of  them  may 
be  useful. 

As  to  the  first:  Congress  does  not,  as  we  all 
know,  conduct  its  affairs  like  a  college  debating 
society,  with  a  member  suddenly  rising  in  his 
place  and  making  a  motion,  which  is  seconded, 
discussed,  and  carried  by  majority  vote  then  and 
there.  Bills  are  first  referred  to  appropriate  com- 
mittees and  often  to  subcommittees.  The  surest 
way  to  kill  a  bill  is  for  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  simply  to  omit  to 
schedule  it  for  hearing.  Or,  if  the  bill  is  finally 
called  up  for  hearing,  it  is  a  fairly  easy  matter, 
because  of  the  constant  flood  of  other  business 
occupying  members'  attention,  to  arrange  matters 
in  such  a  way  that  the  bill  never  quite  has  time 
to  go  through  the  committee  process  before 
adjournment,  except  in  rare  cases  of  unusual 
public  interest. 

In  the  House,  there  is  one  added  committee, 
the  Rules  Committee,  which  even  after  all  the 
other  committees  and  subcommittees  and  the 
Senate  have  approved  a  bill,  can  usually  smother 
it  by  simply  failing  to  "give  it  a  rule"  bringing 
it  to  the  House  floor. 

As  to  Axioms  3  and  4,  the  facts  on  committee 
chairmanships  speak  for  themselves.  Of  the 
fifteen  standing  committees  in  the  Senate,  two- 
thirds  are  chaired  by  Southern  Democrats:  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  Armed  Services,  Banking 
and  Currency,  District  of  Columbia,  Finance, 
Foreign  Relations,  Government  Operations, 
Judiciary,  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  These  ten  chairmen  are 
from  the  eight  states  of  Louisiana,  Georgia, 
Arkansas,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  and  South  Carolina. 

It  is  worth  noting,  in  passing,  that  the  total 
combined  popular  vote  which  elected  the  ten 
committee  chairmen  from  the  South,  who  for 
most  purposes  control  two-thirds  of  the  Senate's 
legislative  areas,  was  less  than  the  vote  for  the 
defeated  Democratic  candidate  who  ran  against 
Senator  Ives  in  1952. 

In  the  House  the  proportions  are  the  same. 
Two-thirds  (thirteen  out  of  nineteen)  of  the  chair- 
manships are  held  by  Southern  Democrats:  Agri- 
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culture,  Armed  Services,  Banking  and  Currency, 
District  of  Columbia,  Education  and  Labor, 
Foreign  Affairs,  House  Administration,  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisher  ies,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Rules, 
Veterans'  Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Means.  These 
thirteen  chairmanships  are  held  by  Congressmen 
from  seven  states:  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, South  Carolina,  Texas,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia. 

Again,  it  may  be  noted  that,  if  one  takes  the 
combined  vote  cast  for  these  chairmen  in  the 
particular  states  in  1954,  using  the  higher  of  the 
two  votes  when  two  chairmen  are  from  the  same 
state,  this  control  of  two-thirds  of  the  business  of 
the  House  represents  a  popular  vote  of  212,091. 
To  get  some  basis  of  comparison,  one  may  note 
that  this  represents  six-thousandths  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  for  President  Eisenhower  in  1952. 

As  to  Axiom  No.  5,  that  most  Southern  Demo- 
crats are  not  "liberals,"  this  will  undoubtedly 
be  accepted  as  a  legitimate  generalization,  in 
line  with  their  own  evaluation.  Governor  Hodges 
of  North  Carolina  on  June  27  explained  the  ob- 
jection of  the  Southern  wing  of  the  party  to  Gov- 
ernor Harriman  by  saying  that  "the  South  has  a 
rather  conservative  outlook."  There  is  no  inten- 
tion here  of  going  into  the  merits  of  "liberalism" 
or  of  the  committee  and  seniority  system  or  of 
the  individuals  who  now  hold  these  chairman- 
ships. Unquestionably,  some  of  the  country's 
finest  statesmen  are  in  this  group.  The  object 
here  is  only  to  point  out  what  kind  of  a  Con- 
gress is  in  fact  produced  when  a  Democratic 
majority  is  returned.  If  voters,  including  union 
members,  want  a  Congress  whose  legislative 
activities  are  largely  not  in  "liberaP'  hands,  that 
is  their  business.  But  if  they  are  voting  to  return 
Democratic  majorities  to  Congress  on  the  theory 
that  the  Democratic  party  is  a  liberal,  pro-labor 
party  and  that  a  Democratic  Congress  is  there- 
fore a  liberal,  pro-labor  Congress,  it  is  time  that 
that  illusion  was  punctured. 

No  single  group  has  a  greater  stake  in  learning 
this  basic  truth  than  the  Negroes.  Most  of  them 
are  rapidly  concluding  that,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  the  principal  consequence  of  return- 
ing a  Democratic  majority  is  to  place  avowed 
enemies  of  liberal  civil-rights  legislation  in  the 
very  positions  where  they  can  most  easily  and 
decisively  kill  such  legislation. 

Axiom  No.  6  says  that  a  Democratically-con- 
trolled Congress  is  in  practice  not  "liberal."  The 
record  of  the  84th  Congress,  which  is  still  in 
session  as  this  is  written,  is  the  best  evidence  of 
this  fact.  Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  inves- 
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tigate  the  history  of  the  list  of  labor  measures 
proposed  by  President  Eisenhower  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Lahor  can  see  the  process  at  work.  Among 
the  proposals  in  the  lahor  legislation  group  are: 

(1)  Registration  of  health,  welfare,  and  pen- 
sion funds  to  help  protect  heneficiaries. 

(2)  Extension  of  coverage  of  the  minimum- 
wage  law. 

(3)  Grants-in-aid  to  the  states  to  enable  them 
to  build  up  industrial  safety  programs. 

(4)  A  safety  bill  for  federal  employees,  charg- 
ing each  agency  with  the  cost  of  its  own  injuries, 
in  order  to  make  it  safety-conscious. 

(5)  A  general  eight-hour-day,  forty-hour-week 
law  to  generalize  the  principle  of  these  hours  on 
all  federally-financed  work. 

(6)  Equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  women. 

(7)  Protection  of  labor  investigators  from 
assaults. 

(8)  Provision  of  temporary  sickness  and  dis- 
ability insurance  for  workers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(9)  Regulation  of  standards  of  interstate  trans- 
portation of  migratory  farm  workers. 

(10)  Improvements  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
unemployment-compensation  law. 

(11)  Extension  of  unemployment  insurance  to 
Puerto  Rico. 

(12)  Increased  benefits  (from  $35  to  $50  maxi- 
mum) in  the  workmen's  compensation  law  for 
longshoremen,  District  of  Columbia  workers,  and 
various  others  under  federal  jurisdiction. 

(13)  Revision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

A    LOOK    AT    THE  RECORD 

AT  THIS  writing,  as  the  84th  Congress 
approaches  the  end  of  its  second  session 
and  final  adjournment,  only  one  of  the  labor 
proposals  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  become  law:  the  raising  of  the  minimum 
wage— without  the  requested  extension  of  cover- 
age to  more  workers.  One  seems  almost  sure  to 
pass— the  increase  of  benefits  in  the  longshore- 
men's act:  one  or  two  others,  such  as  the  migra- 
tory labor  bill,  have  at  least  a  chance.  But  the 
great  majority  never  really  went  anywhere.  More 
than  half,  including  many  of  the  most  important, 
have  never  in  two  years  even  been  scheduled  for 
hearing  in  either  house. 

Here  was  a  set  of  constructive  proposals,  all 
designed  to  improve  the  safety,  security,  health, 
and  status  of  working  people.  All  were  progres- 
sive: none  was  radical  or  revolutionary.  Their 
enactment  would  have  resulted  directly  in  tangi- 
ble benefits  to  millions  of  working  people.  They 


were  in  most  instances  urged  by  President  Eisen- 
hower in  two  State  of  the  Union  messages.  They 
were  pushed  constantly  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Many  ol  them  were  pushed  also  by  organized 
labor  and  independent  groups.  In  spite  of  all 
this  backing,  most  of  them  were  never  even 
accorded  a  hearing. 

With  Axiom  No.  7,  we  come  to  the  engaging 
question  how,  with  the  basic  structure  of  Con- 
gress and  its  committee  system  containing  a 
built-in  bias  against  liberal  results  when  Demo- 
cratically-controlled, the  Democratic  party  can 
manage  to  maintain  a  reputation  as  a  liberal 
party. 

The  answer  is  that  most  of  the  actual  legisla- 
tive actions  on  which  this  reputation  rests  took 
place  during  two  comparatively  brief  periods  in 
which  for  special  reasons  the  normal  pattern  of 
control  of  Congress  was  temporarily  displaced 
by  the  dominance  of  a  strong  Executive.  These 
two  periods  occurred  during  the  incumbency  of 
President  Wilson,  and  during  a  part— mainly 
1935-38— of  the  incumbency  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt. 

Some  of  the  special  circumstances  attending 
Wilson's  period  of  control  were  these:  there  was 
an  extremely  high  proportion  of  first  term  Con- 
gressmen: thev  were  more  than  usuallv  concerned 
about  patronage  after  twelve  years  during  which 
the  Democratic  party  had  been  out  of  office;  the 
Southern  Democrats  apparently  did  not  feel  that 
their  states  would  be  particularly  affected  by 
regulatory  and  labor  legislation,  since  the  South 
at  that  time  had  not  become  industrialized:  and, 
finally,  the  Congressional  pattern  was  somewhat 
mixed,  with  a  Republican  House  elected  in 
1916,  and  Republican  control  of  both  Houses 
resulting  from  the  elections  of  1918. 

During  the  twenty  years  of  the  New  and  Fair 
Deals,  if  we  examine  them,  not  to  ask  what  was 
said  and  proposed,  but  to  ask  what  was  in  fact 
done,  we  shall  see  that  this  limitation  of  the 
productive  period  to  the  years  1935-38  is  not 
too  far  wide  of  the  mark. 

The  early  New  Deal,  up  until  1935,  was  not 
particularly  marked  by  liberal  or  pro-labor  legis- 
lation. It  was  rather  centered  around  measures 
for  stabilizing  and  regularizing  business  and 
finance,  such  as  the  NRA,  which  utilized  such 
illiberal  measures  as  planned  scarcity  and 
legalized  combinations  to  keep  prices  to  con- 
sumers up. 

Then,  beginning  in  1935,  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  including  the  persistent  failure  of 
attempts  to  promote  recovery  and  the  mounting 
antagonism    of    business.    President  Roosevelt 
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threw  his  weight  behind  a  number  of  items  of 
labor  and  social  legislation.  Because  of  his  con- 
trol over  Congress  under  emergency  depression 
conditions,  he  was  able  to  get  through  such  meas- 
ures as  the  Wagner  Labor  Act,  the  Social  Security 
Act.  t he  Housing  Act  of  1937,  the  Farm  Security 
Art,  and,  last  of  all,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  But  the  latent  struggle,  which  began  to  be 
obvious  about  the  time  of  the  court-packing  con- 
troversy in  early  1937,  and  which  came  to  a 
head  in  the  attempted  purge  of  the  more  con- 
servative  Democrats  in  the  Congressional  elec- 
tions of  1938,  resulted  in  the  breaking  of  the 
President's  dominance  of  Congress  in  that  year; 
and,  from  that  point  on.  President  Roosevelt 
could  no  longer  control  Congress.  From  that 
point  on,  also,  the  New  and  Fair  Deals  accom- 
plished very  little  in  the  way  of  social  and  labor 
legislation. 

There  were  some  holding-operation  amend- 
ments to  existing  laws  to  keep  the  levels  of  such 
items  as  social  security  and  minimum  wage  from 
falling  behind  the  inflationary  rise  in  cost  of 
living.  But  the  reputation  gained  during  the 
1935-38  period  was  maintained  largely  by  meas- 
ures that  were  proposed  without  being  enacted. 

President  Truman,  for  example,  proposed  a 
radical  new  nationalized  health-insurance  sys- 
tem, and  proposed  a  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission— but  they  never  were  passed,  al- 
though there  were  plenty  of  Democratically-con- 
trolled Congresses. 

One  may  observe  in  passing  that  it  is  no  acci- 
dent that  the  more  liberal  Democrats  are  com- 
mitted to  the  idea  of  the  dominant  Executive. 
For  many  years  books  and  articles  have  been 
appearing  implying  that,  under  modern  condi- 
tions, a  government  can  function  efficiently  only 
if  the  Executive  in  effect  controls  the  Legislative. 
But  these  books  and  articles  are  not  written  by 
Southern  Democrats.  And  they  are  not  written 
by  Republicans.  They  are  written  by  liberal 
Democrats  who  know  that,  if  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress maintains  its  traditional  constitutional 
autonomy,  their  views  will  never  prevail  in  the 
form  of  real  action,  even  if  they  have  a  President 
of  their  choice  in  the  White  House. 

PRESENT  ALTERNATIVES 

A PERSON,  then,  who  would  like  to 
see  progressive  action  in  Congress  on  such 
matters  as  civil  rights  or  labor  legislation  and 
whose  inclination  might  be  to  favor  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  is  today  faced  with  an  almost  impos- 
sible dilemma:  (a)  he  can  accept  a  non-liberal 


Democratic  Congress,  and  also  have  the  tradi- 
tional constitutional  separation  of  powers  be- 
tween Executive  and  Legislative;  or  (b)  he  can 
take  a  chance  on  getting  liberal  legislation,  but 
only  at  the  price  of  accepting  the  subordination 
of  Congress  and  the  ultimate  assumption  of  real 
power  by  the  President. 

A  person  who  has  seen  what  the  theory  of  the 
dominant  executive  has  led  to  in  other  countries 
w  ill  not  lightly  accept  the  second  alternative. 

He  has  another  option:  to  appraise  impartially 
the  kind  of  results  that  are  produced  under  a 
Republican  President  and  Republican  Congress. 
In  the  one  brief  biennium  1953-1954,  there  were 
the  following  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
social  and  labor  legislation: 

(1)  Social  Security  was  at  last  made  virtually 
universal  in  coverage:  benefits  were  liberalized 
for  the  first  time  substantially  beyond  the  mere 
increase  in  cost  of  living:  a  disability  freeze  was 
adopted  to  prevent  loss  of  benefits  by  the  totally 
disabled.  The  significance  of  this  freeze  was  that 
it  established  the  principle  that  total  permanent 
disability  should  be  recognized  under  Social 
Security,  it  provided  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery for  determinations  of  disability,  and  thus 
it  paved  the  way  for  more  complete  treatment 
of  disability  under  the  Act. 

(2)  Unemployment  insurance  was  for  the  first 
time  extended  by  federal  action,  bringing  in  four 
million  more  workers. 

(3)  The  vocational  rehabilitation  program  was 
greatly  expanded. 

(4)  Railroad  retirement  benefits  were  in- 
creased. 

(5)  A  special  loan  fund  to  strengthen  state 
unemployment  insurance  systems  was  created. 

(6)  Tax  provisions  were  adjusted  to  aid  retired 
people 

(7)  Civilian  and  military  employees  of  the  fed- 
eral government  received  pay  raises. 

(8)  A  variety  of  "fringe  benefits"  which  were 
becoming  common  in  private  employment,  but 
which  the  federal  government  had  neglected, 
were  provided. 

(9)  A  group  life  insurance  system  for  federal 
workers  was  instituted.  (Con ti fined  on  page  7S.) 
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Germany  Comes  Back— American  Style 


by  JOHN  J.  McCLOY 

Former  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany 

"Today  in  West  Germany  we  see  what  is  probably 
the  most  miraculous  national  economic  recovery  in 
history.  German  economists  agree  that  this  industrial 
miracle  ivas  achieved  by  hard  work  and  the 
application  of  the  competitive  free  enterprise 
system  of  business. 

"With  one  third  of  Germany  under  Soviet  domination,  the 
West  Germans  in  1955  have  already  equaled  the  industrial 
production  of  pre-war  Germany.  This  has  happened  in  the 
sympathetic  atmosphere  of  free  enterprise.  Significantly 
enough.  East  Germany,  under  a  State-controlled  Soviet 
economy,  has  made  no  such  comehack. 

"To  millions  of  the  world's  people,  now  trying  to  choose 
between  freedom  and  communism,  this  is  powerful  evi- 


dence. Unlike  you  and  me,  they  do  not  continually  see  the 
benefits  of  a  competitive  economy  ...  as  we  do  every  time 
we  stop  at  the  corner  grocery,  the  drug  store,  or  the  local 
service  station. 

"The  record  of  our  American  oil  industry  is  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  proofs  of  the  benefits  that  competition  brings. 
Gasoline  quality  has  improved  50%  since  1925  .  .  .  but 
gasoline  prices,  excluding  higher  taxes,  are  still  just  about 
at  the  1925  level.  What's  more,  oil  company  competition 
keeps  bringing  us  a  constant  flow  of  new  and  improved 
products  — always  at  reasonable  prices. 

"That  is  why  we  must  cherish  and  preserve  our  freedom 
of  competitive  enterprise  ...  to  retain  our  own  unmatched 
way  of  life  ...  to  make  sure  America  will  continue  to  lead 
in  the  titanic  struggle  to  keep  men  free." 
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(10)  Unemployment  insurance  benefits  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  increased  by  raising 
the  maximum  50  per  cent. 

(11)  Unemployment  insurance  was  provided 
lor  federal  workers  for  the  first  time. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Republican 
Party  had  been  out  of  power  for  twenty  years, 
and  had  to  pull  itself  together,  get  organized, 
and  undertake  a  wide  range  of  actions  in  addi- 
tion to  these  labor  items,  this  list  of  achieve- 
ments in  a  single  field  is  not  bad.  It  stands  out 
particularly  sharply  by  contrast  with  the  com- 
parative inaction  of  the  immediately  following 
Democratic  84th  Congress  on  similar  legislative 
proposals  submitted  under  similar  economic  con- 
ditions by  the  same  Administration. 

Now,  the  working  man  is  much  too  busy  earn- 
ing a  living  to  study  these  details  of  how  the 
parties  have  performed  in  Congress.  But  grad- 
ually the  word  gets  around.  Word  has  also  got 
around  about  James  P.  Mitchell,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

James  B.  Carey,  the  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Electrical  Workers,  said 
that  the  Secretary  is  "...  a  fighter  and  an  ex- 
tremely courageous  man.  ...  I  doubt  if  you  could 
find  one  labor  leader  who  has  met  him  who 
doesn't  like  him."  And  David  Dubinsky  of  the 
ILGWU  said  to  him,  "You  will  always  be  a 
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friend  of  labor."  Other  distinguished  labor 
leaders  have  echoed  this  same  friendly  theme, 
among  them  Sol  B.  Hoffman,  President  of  the 
Upholsterers  International,  Jacob  Potofsky, 
President  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers, 
and  James  C.  Petrillo,  a  long-time  Democrat  who 
is  President  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians.  "He's  a  friend  of  ours,"  Petrillo  said, 
"a  personal  friend  of  mine.  .  .  .  I'm  glad  to  be  in 
the  front  line  for  Jim  Mitchell."  And  he  added, 
speaking  of  President  Eisenhower,  "If  we  ever 
had  a  friend  in  the  White  House,  we  have  one 
now." 

In  view  of  the  Gallup  Poll  cited  at  the  outset, 
and  the  atmosphere  indicated  by  these  quota- 
tions, we  may  well  be  witnessing  a  gradual  shift 
in  the  political  affections  of  labor,  restoring  the 
substantial  majority  of  labor  support  enjoyed 
by  such  Republican  Presidents  as  Lincoln, 
McKinley,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Since  working  people  are  numerically  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  American  people,  and 
since  the  majority  of  working  people  seem  to  be 
giving  their  approval  to  a  Republican  Adminis- 
tration and  their  support  to  a  Republican  candi- 
date, it  is  quite  possible  that  we  are  entering  an 
era  of  which  it  will  again  be  said,  as  Professor 
W.  E.  Binkley  has  said  of  the  origin  of  the 
Republican  party  a  hundred  years  ago,  "No  ele- 
ment of  the  Republican  combination  was  more 
substantial  than  that  of  labor." 


THE  ORIGINAL  EGGHEAD  SAVES  THE  PARTY 

ORDER,"  said  Hickey,  stilling  the  tumult  with  a  shoe  vigorously  applied  to 
a  wash  basin.  "This  meeting  is  not  a  bunch  of  undertakers.  We  are  here  to  save 
the  party." 

"Hickey 's  right,"  said  Turkey;  "let's  have  reports.  What  has  Treasurer 
Macnooder  to  report?" 

The  Mark  Hanna  of  the  campaign  rose,  tightened  his  belt,  adjusted  his  glasses, 
and  announced  amid  cheers  that  the  Finance  Committee  had  to  report  sixty-two 
dollars  and  forty  cents  in  promissory  notes,  twelve  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents 
in  cash,  three  tennis  racquets,  two  jerseys,  one  dozen  caps,  a  bull's-eye  lantern 
(loaned),  and  a  Flobert  rifle. 

"We  can  always  have  a  banquet,  even  if  we're  beaten,"  said  the  Triumphant 
Egghead.  The  gloom  began  to  dissipate. 


—Owen  Johnson,  The  Prodigious  Hickey  (1908). 
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RE  VI  "V  XL  OF  THE  FANCIEST 

TH  E  revival  of  Tiffany  glass 
has  been  in  the  offing  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  now  that  it  lias  been 
formally  announced  in  an  article  in 
the  New  York  Times,  those  who  got 
there  first  are  both  smug  and  elis- 
mayed.  They  are  smug  because  they 
started  to  buy  Tiff  an  v  glass  when 
it  was  relatively  inexpensive,  and  dis- 
mayed because  the  prices  of  what 
the)  will  be  able  to  buy  from  now 
on  will  be  higher.  The  revival,  I 
suppose,  was  inevitable.  More  than 
half  a  century  has  passed  since  Lonis 
Comfort  Tiffany  created  and  mar- 
keted his  "Favrile"  glass,  a  richly 
lustrous  and  opalescent  material 
which  he  made  into  uneven  and 
sometimes  ludicrous  shapes  as  vases 
anil  bowls  and  pitchers  and  wine 
glasses.  Some  were  ttdips  or  lilies, 
some  loose  forms  suggesting  fruit  or 
flowers  or  leaves. 

It  was  expensive  when  he  pro- 
duced it:  it  has  never  become  really 
cheap:  and  now.  of  course,  it  is  ex- 
pensive again.  It  is  relatively  easy 
to  collect  because  it  is  easily  identi- 
fied. On  the  bottom  of  every  piece 
are  the  initials  L.C.T.  or  the  name 
L.  C.  Tiffany.  Sometimes  there  is 
also  a  number.  All  genuine  pieces  of 
Tiffany  glass  are  signed  and.  so  far 
as  I  know,  no  one  is  now  making 
intentional  fakes.  Prices  would 
scarcely  warrant  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  forgery,  and  you  may  well 
have  a  signed  piece  stowed  away 
somewhere. 

Tiffany  had  many  imitators  in  the 
eaii\  part  of  this  century,  but  the 


formula  for  Favrile  glass,  which 
Tiffany  stumbled  on.  so  he  says,  by 
mistake,  was  a  closely  guarded  secret 
of  the  Tiffany  Studios.  Some  of  the 
imitators  produced  glass  of  rich  color 
and  interesting  iridescence,  but  none 
quite  achieved  either  the  eccentricity 
or  subtlety  of  Tiffany's  design  or  the 
satiny  surface  from  which  color 
seemed  to  glow-  as  though  lighted 
from  inside.  His  designs  have  a 
romantic  quality  about  them  which 
is  not  onl)  typical  of  the  period  of 
the  "'artistic  cra/e"  which  came  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  but  also 
of  Tittanx  himself. 

Tiffany  was  the  son  of  the  Filth 
Avenue  jeweler,  and  though  he  be- 
came a  director  of  that  famous  estab- 
lishment (which  recently  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Walter  Hewing  of  Bon- 
wit  Feller1)  his  Tiff  am  Studios  was 
a  quite  separate  and  extremely 
profitable  enterprise.  Tiffany  started 
adtdt  life  as  a  painter,  traveled  for 
several  years  in  Europe  and  the  Near 
East,  and  from  then  on  applied  a 
son  of  secondhand  orientalism  to 
everything  he  touched.  He  was  a 
decorator,  a  landscape  architect,  and 
a  designer  all  of  whose  tastes  were 
expensive  and  exotic,  and  he  was 
successful  in  imposing  his  taste  on  a 
good  many  Americans  of  his  day.  He 
was  best  known  for  his  glass,  the 
quality  of  which  is  undeniable,  but 
he  also  designed  lamps  and  other 
items  of  home  decoration  which  were 
widely  imitated,  so  that  many  pieces 
produced  in  his  dav  have  come  to 
be  known  by  the  generic  term 
'Tiffany." 

We  have  in  my  house  a  large  lamp- 
shade decorated  with  birds  ami  fruit 
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and  flowers  all  made  of  bright! 
colored  glass  that  is  known  to  m\| 
children  as  "the  thing.''  It  is  cor! 
rupted  Tiffanv  as  hideous  as  it  iJ 
entertaining",  a  perfect  period  (about! 
1910}  piece.  I  bought  it  from  ;] 
Third  Avenue  secondhand  dealel 
(lower,  or  inexpensive.  Third  Ave! 
nue.  that  is),  and  paid  the  ridicul 
lously  high  price  of  S25  for  it.  :l 
wanted  to  put  it  in  a  dining-roorrl 
in  the  country.  1  asked  the  dealea 
to  whom  he  sold  such  monstrosities'! 
hoping  he'd  reduce  the  price,  and  htl 
said.  "To  people  who  think  thev'ni 
'entertaining'  and  want  to  put  thenjl 
in  country  dining-rooms."  That  wajl 
several  years  ago:  this  summer  1  goB 
around  to  putting  it  up  (it  hangl 
from  the  ceiling)  and  it  causes  a  ceil 
tain  amount  ol  uneasy  and  some 
what  embarrassed  laughter. 

But  just  \ou  wait.  The  Titian  * 
glass  revival  will  double  the  \alu 
ol  the  thing  and  I  ma\  lie  able  t 
sell  it  back  to  the  dealer  1  bough 
it  from  at  just  what  I  paid  for  i 
In  the  meantime  I  keep  it  as  a  r. 
minder  of  man's  folly,  including  m 
ow  n.  and  of  the  fact  that  there  is  n 
style  so  ridiculous  that  it  doesn't  gt 
revived. 

Such  a  revival  starts  because  a  fe 
people  see  an  honest  value  in  piece 
of  handicraft  that  have  been  ove; 
looked  and  they  begin  to  buv  sue 
pieces  as  they  believe  have  genuin 
merit:  this  causes  the  dealers  to  tre 
out  other  objects  related  in  time  an 
spirit  but  without  any  of  the  ii 
trinsic  merit  of  their  prototypes.  J 
is  the  period  and  not  the  objects  th. 
becomes  important,  and  anv  piece  t 
nonsense  that  has  the  stamp  of  Ui 
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. . .  as  much  a  part  of  France  as  Versailles 


•The  most  treasured  cognac  in  France,  most  popular  in  the  world. 
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Relax  en  route  on  gracious  France -Afloat 
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To  experience  a  French  Line  sailing  is 
to  really  understand  the  full  meaning  of 
"Bon  Voyage!" 

You  are  caught  up  in  the  gay  French 
spirit  of  fun.  You  wave  to  your  friends 
on  the  pier,  hear  the  deep  voice  of  the 
ship  speak  out,  watch  the  great  how 
swing  downstream.  You're  under  way! 

That  evening,  at  dinner,  you  learn 
why  French  cuisine  is  world  famed.  And 
ahead  are  days  of  sparkling  entertain- 
ment and  serene  deck-chair  relaxation. 
You  reach  Europe  refreshed  and  ready 
for  the  sights  to  tome.  Consult  your 
Authorized  French  Line  Travel  Agent. 
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►eriod  takes  on  a  wholly  unwar- 
anted  value.  This  is  exactly  what 
,  already  happening  with  the 
ill.im  revival.  Tiffany  was  not  a 
real  artist  or  even  an  original  one 
ui  he  had  a  Hair  for  quality  of 
Materials  and  for  design  that  had 
•al  style  .  .  .  whether  you  like  it  or 
ot.  Now  that  it  has  been  announced 
uit  (lie  collectors  are  looking  for 
jffany  glass  and  lamps  and  other 
inaniental  objects,  you  will  see  the 
lost  astonishing  lot  of  nonsense  in 
epartment  stores  and  specialty 
lops,  all  of  it  distantly  related  to 
Ir.  Tiffany.  You  will  see  it  in 
eriod  rooms  on  TV  (renting  such 
lings  to  TV  studios,  the  Third 
venue  dealer  told  me,  is  one  of  the 
condhand  store's  main  sources  of 
tcome  these  days).  And  all  of  it,  ex- 
•pt  what  is  genuine  Tiffany,  will  be 
ick  in  the  secondhand  stores  again 
five  years  .  .  .  except  what  has 
hen  broken,  which,  if  there  is  any 
stice,  most  of  it  will  be. 

—Mr.  Harper 

GREASE     MY  WHEELS 

The  following  letter  has  been  re- 
filled from  a  lady  journalist  who 
id  not  go  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
lad's  junket  to  Princeton  (there 
I're  a  few)  that  I  reported  in  this 
I  luuin  last  month: 

|  K  A  R  Mr,  Harper:  While  you 
were  eating  the  Pennsy's 
primp  and  drinking  their  gin  and 
aic.  (or  should  1  say  my  shrimp 
Id  my  gin  and  tonic,  since  you  in- 
jited  that  I,  "dear  taxpayer,'*  footed 
it  bill?)  I  was  standing  in  line  try- 
1^  to  buy  a  ticket  in  the  Grand 
I  ntral  station.  In  fact,  it  may  have 
|<en  me  longer  to  get  my  ticket 
I  in  it  took  you  to  get  to  Princeton 
■  that  "tubular  train."  You  didn't 
p  what  a  tubular  train  is,  but  it 
(  Is  to  my  mind  those  metal  cap- 
Sjes  they  used  to  use  in  department 
Ires,  the  kind  they  put  the  cus- 
I [Tiers'  money  in,  along  with  a  sales 
s  ),  dropped  into  a  tube,  and 
I  oosh-it-was-gone  and  whoosh-it- 
Is-back-again.  Anyway,  while  you 
lire  stuffing  yourself  with  goodies,  1 
8  od  on  one  foot  and  then  the  other 
1  ig  enough  to  have  a  few  thoughts 
3piu  the  plight  of  the  traveler,  or 
«■'  least  about  my  personal  plight  as 
Iraveler. 


Mind  you,  I'm  not  speaking  as  an 
experienced  traveler.  I've  never  gone 
any  distance  on  loot,  by  bicycle,  on 
horseback,  by  camel  or  dog  sled.  I'm 
a  run-ol-the-mine  traveler  on  the 
usual  forms  of  transportation— train, 
plane,  ship,  and  automobile.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  each  of  these 
public  conveyances,  but  I  have  a  few 
suggestions  to  make  about  how  the 


companies  that  run  them  could  use 
their  money  (my  money?)  better  than 
feeding  you  shrimp. 

Since  my  reveries  started  in  a  rail- 
road station,  let's  start  with  the  rail 
traveler.  Trains  are  all  right,  indeed 
they  are  often  a  great  deal  better 
than  all  right;  it  is  the  getting  on 
them  that  is  impossible.  Whatever 
became  of  the  porters  in  stations?  f 
think  of  myself  as  one  who  travels 
lightly— no  golf  bags,  no  skis,  no  bass 
viols— but  even  so  the  six  chansres  of 
costume  f  seem  to  think  it  necessary 
to  take  on  a  weekend  weigh  epiite 
a  lot,  more  with  each  unwilling  step. 
It  is  very  hard  for  a  woman  to  carry 
luggage,  I  contend,  whether  she's 
going  for  overnight,  for  a  month,  or 
forever.  Now,  I  don't  say  that  there 
are  no  porters:  there  are  just  no 
porters  when  I  need  one,  or  it  I  do 
find  one,  he  puts  my  luggage  on  a 
cart  with  a  lot  of  other  people's  lug- 
gage and  disappears  never,  I  am  con- 
vinced, to  appear  again.  So  I  spend 
my  time  looking  for  him.  This  is  not 
service:  it  is  merely  a  cause  of 
anxiety. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  one  needs  a 
porter  even  before  one  gets  a  ticket 
that  has  made  porters  so  scarce.  You 
can't  blame  them  for  not  wanting 
to  spend  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
watching  you  stand  in  line.  The  rail- 
roads must  have  hied  half  their 
ticket-sellers  or  adopted  a  four-hour 
dav  for  them.  Usually  most  of  the 
ticket  windows  have  a  littfe  sign  in 


them  saying  "next  window"  (just  the 
way  banks  do).  When  you  get  in  the 
line  in  front  of  the  next  window 
there  is  at  least  one  person  planning 
a  coach  trip  to  Seattle  via  New  Or- 
leans with  stopovers  in  Baltimore, 
Cincinnati,  and  Big  Fork,  and  there 
are  a  dozen  others  like  me  who  just 
want  to  buy  a  simple  little  ticket  to 
a  place  an  hour  or  so  away. 

They  haven't  any  tickets  for  local 
stations  any  more.  They  have  a  ma- 
chine that  prints  tickets,  so  that  in- 
stead of  just  pulling  out  a  little  piece 
ol  yellow  cardboard,  the  ticket-seller 
now  has  to  find  a  stencil,  put  it  in  a 
machine,  tear  the  printed  ticket  in 
several  parts,  one  of  which  he  gives 
to  you,  and  another  lie  gives  to 
heaven  knows  whom.  This  is  known 
as  automation,  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
"progress." 

I  would  like  to  make  a  small  sug- 
gestion. Let  the  president  of  a  rail- 
road, any  railroad,  or  better  still  the 
advertising  executive  who  persuaded 
the  president  to  spend  all  that  money 
making  love  to  the  public  ...  let  jus: 
cne  of  those  high-powered  boys  buy 
a  ticket,  say  from  New  York  to  Bos- 
ton. He  is  not  to  send  his  secretarv 
or  the  office  boy.  He  is  to  go  in  per- 
son and  stand  like  the  members  of 
his  darling  public  and  see  if  he 
agrees  with  Mr.  Milton  that  "they 
also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 
I  would  also  like  to  have  this  same 
fellow  when  in  the  country  some  da) 
call  the  local  station  to  find  out 
when  the  trains  leave.  He  will  find 
that  the  station  is  closed  except  at 
train  time  and  that  there  is  no  way 
of  finding  out. 

But  1  have  my  quarrels  with  the 
airlines  too.  (Mind  you,  I  like  most 
trains  and  planes  once  I  get  on 
them.)  Why,  I'd  like  to  know,  do 
the  airlines  tell  you  to  be  at  the  air- 
port so  long  before  flight  time?  This 
is,  I  have  no  doubt,  because  the  air- 
lines distrust  the  public,  which  has 
a  way  of  not  turning  up  when  it  says 
it  will.  It  is  rather  a  burden,  though, 
to  put  on  the  conscientious  souls, 
like  me,  who  do  as  they  are  told.  Air 
travel  in  some  respects  is  still  our 
most  primitive  form  of  transporta- 
tion, Toonerville  Trolleys  of  the 
sky.  These  glorious  silver  birds  in 
which  the  passenger  sits  with  his 
chin  on  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front 
of  him  unless  he  wants  to  lean  back 
at  the  same  angle  as  the  man  he  has 
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Every  letter  you  write.  Every  book 
you  read.  Every  significant  event  in 
your  life  is  dated  in  rela- 
tion to  Jesus'  Life!  All  the 
armies  that  ever  marched, 
and  all  the  rulers  that  ever 
reigned  put  together  have 
not  affected  the  life  of  man 
as  powerfully  as  the  life 
of  Jesus  Christ! 

Absolutely  Necessary! 
Yes,  Indispensable!  Christ 
is  the  "bread  of  life"  . . . 
"the  door"  . .  .  "the  saviour"  .  . .  "The 
King."  Jesus  is  always  pictured  as  abso- 
lutely indispensable  —  never  an  alterna- 
tive. John  14:6. 

Who  is  this  Indispensable  Man?  "The 
Son  of  Man" . . .  "the  Son  of  the  Living 
God."  Born  of  a  virgin,  Jesus  "put  on 
humanity  that  we  might  put  on  divinity. 
He  became  the  Son  of  Man  that  we 
might  become  sons  of  God." 

"What  manner  of  man  is  this!"  He 
lived  the  perfect  life.  Even  His  enemies 
could  find  nothing  evil  in  Him.  Yet, 
man's  reaction  to  the  perfect  life  was 
murder  on  a  cross! 

But  Jesus'  death  was  more  than  the 
murder  of  an  innocent  man.  Jesus  "was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions.  He  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities"  .  .  .  Isaiah 
53:5.  He  transformed  the  shame  of  the 
cross  to  the  glory  of  man's  salvation. 

But  Jesus  Christ  is  not  still  hanging 
on  a  cross!  "He  is  risen."  He  has  as- 
cended to  the  Father's  right  hand  where 
He  is  reigning  today.  Acts  2:33.  He  is 
the  only  head,  of  His  Kingdom,  Body, 
Church!  Colossians  1:18. 

But  What  Has  All  of  This  To  Do 
With  You?  Very  much  indeed.  To 
achieve  fullness  of  life  and  obtain  sal- 
vation you  must  enthrone  Christ  in  your 


re  in  all  history! 

life.  Christ  is  not  valued  at  all  unless  He 
is  valued  above  all!  Hebrews  5:9.  "What 
&  will  you  do  with  Jesus? 

Will  you  believe  in  Him? 
Mark  16:16.  Will  you  re- 
pent of  your  sins?  Luke  13: 
35.  Will  you  confess  Jesus? 
Will  you  express  your  faith 
by  obeying  Christ's  com- 
mand to  be  buried  with 
Him  in  baptism  for  the 
forgiveness  of  your  sins? 
"Therefore  we  are  buried 
with  him  by  baptism  into  death;  that 
like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the 
dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even 
so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of 
life."  Romans  6:4.  Jesus  said:  "Except 
one  be  born  of  the  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God."  John  3:5. 

You  Can  Be  Just  A  Christian.  When 
you  obey  Christ,  God  will  add  you  to 
the  nondenominational  body,  the 
church.  Acts  2:47.  The  early  Christians 
were  not  members  of  any  denomination. 
Peter,  James  and  Paul  were  just  Christ- 
ians. Become  just  a  Christian  today! 

Jesus  Christ  is  absolutely  Necessary! 
Yes,  Indispensable!  to  you! 
If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  Church  or  King- 
dom read  your  Bible,  especially  your 
New  Testament.  Let  us  all  unite  as  be- 
lievers in  Christ  through  the  restoration 
of  pure  New  Testament  Christianity. 
Write  for  your  free  copy  of  the  valuable 
booklet,  "Jesus  Christ,  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life."  Your  copy  will  be 
sent  in  a  plain  wrapper. 

FREE  — Mail  today 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  the  pam- 
phlet "JESUS  CHRIST,  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
the  Life." 


Name. 
Street. 
City  


.Zone  State. 


3816  Gaston  Avenue  •  Dallas,  Texas 

SUPPORTED  BY  INDIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

CHURCH    OF  CHRIST 

VISIT  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  NEAREST  YOU 

Consult  your  paper  for  times  of  local  radio  programs  and 
Tune  in  Sundays  "Herald  of  Truth"  Coast-to-Coast  on  ABC 


AFTER  HOURS 

chosen  to  sit  behind;  coffee  that  goes 
straight  up  in  the  air  when  the  plane 
hits  an  air  pocket  (as  Ave  amateurs 
call  it);  jaunts  to  and  from  the  air- 
port which  take  longer  than  the 
flight  itself  .  .  .  and  then  that  inter 
minable  waiting  while  they  find  oui' 
at  the  last  minute  after  they  have 
dollied  the  plane  up  to  the  loading 
place  that  one  of  the  wheels  is  aboul 
to  fall  off. 

Once  airborne,  things  are  likeh 
to  be  pleasant  enough,  except  tha1] 
it  would  be  nice  if  the  pilot  or  some 
body  told  one  that  the  blue  Ham< 
that  comes  out  of  the  exhaust  isn'j 
really  there  for  the  purpose  of  melt 
ing  the  wings  off.  I  like  to  be  re] 
assured   when    the   sound   of  th 
motors  change.  I  am  the  type  whl 
is  always  smelling  burning  rubben 
I  find  it  reassuring  to  be  let  in  o 
the  fact  that  "we  have  now  reache 
15,000  feet  and  that  change  you  heal 
in  the  engines  is  the  supercharge! 
going  on"— or  do  I  mean  "off"? 

Lest  I  seem  to  have  it  in  for  thl 
railroads  and  the  airlines,  I  woull 
like  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  j 
think  ships  and  automobiles  ha\m 
their  dreadful  aspects,  too.  I  suspe<  I 
that  at  the  root  of  my  disconteil 
with  all  of  these  modes  of  transport  I 
tion  is  the  fact  that  they  are  not  ;  ] 
advertised.    But  then  you  can't  e:  J 
pect  the  automobile  manufacture I 
to   advertise   the   fact   that  marl 
drivers  become  psychotics  behind  til 
wheel,  or  the  steamship  compani 
to  say  that  romance  on  shipboai 
isn't  all  it's  cracked  up  to  be.  An 
body  with  any  sense  knows  that  the 
aren't   that   many  attractive  un; 
tached  people  of  the  opposite  s< 
wafting  on  the  seven  seas  looking 
love. 

My  plea  is  really  a  tiny  one. 
is  not  that  the  transportation  mogi 
should  spend  less  on  advertisi 
the  glories  of  their  planes 
trains  and  cars  and  ships— which  ce 
indeed,  be  pretty  glorious— but  tt 
they  should  make  life  easier  for  t 
people  who  want  to  use  them, 
may  be  very  old-fashioned  of  me 
think  that  service  is  more  to  be  < 
sired  than  luxury  and  that  anticij 
tion  is  as  important  as  arrival.  T 
airlines  and  railroads  have  greas 
their  wheels;  1  just  wish  that  the1 


grease  mine. 


Sincerely, 
Agn  es  Rogers  Allen. 


the  new 


We  Are  on  a  Journey  .  . 


SOME  months  ago  Robert  Perm  Warren 
returned  to  the  states  of  the  South  he  knows 
best— Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana— to  find  out  how  people  in  that 
part  of  the  country  are  looking  at  the  changes 
in  race  relations  implicit  in  recent  opinions  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  traveled  around  and 
talked  to  a  considerable  variety  of  people,  black 
and  white,  segregationist  and  desegregationist, 
and  he  reports  his  conversations  in  a  little  book 
called  Segregation  (Random  House,  $1.95). 

It  is  a  kind  of  writing  on  the  subject  that  is 
badly  needed,  because  it  breaks  up  the  abstrac- 
tions in  which  the  problem  is  likely  to  present 
itself  to  those  of  us  who  have  no  opportunity  for 
firsthand  observation.  Though  he  gives  his  own 
position  at  the  end  of  the  book,  Warren  gen- 
eralizes very  little,  letting  the  material  speak  for 
itself  with  all  its  complexities  and  contradic- 
tions. 

TWILIGHT     OF  FILIALITY 

YET  a  pattern  emerges,  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
contemporary  South  as  a  land  that  has  come  to 
the  point  where  it  must  choose  between  two 
moral  principles,  each  admirable  in  itself,  each 
with  powerful  emotional  forces  behind  it.  On 
the  one  hand  there  is  loyalty— loyalty  to  "what 
you  might  name  the  old  Southern  way,  what  we 
was  brought  up  to,"  as  one  man  who  talked  to 
Warren  describes  it.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
justice,  whose  claims  are  acknowledged  by  a 
troubled  woman  when  she  says,  "I  can't  feel  the 
same  way  about  a  Negro  as  a  white  person.  It's 
born  in  me.  But  I  pray  I'll  change."  You  cannot 
feel  contempt  for  either  of  these  speakers,  the 
man  who  honors  his  father  and  mother  or  the 
woman  who  prays  for  change,  but  you  have  to 
choose  between  them. 

Testimony  to  the  tragic  quality  of  the  choice 
facing  the  white  South  appears  not  only  in  the 
division  between  man  and  man  but  in  the  divi- 
sion within  individuals,  in  the  inner  split  that 
makes  a  girl  say,  "I  feel  it's  all  happening  inside 
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me."  Most  of  the  people  Warren  talked  to,  no 
matter  what  their  own  attitudes,  believe  that 
desegregation  is  coming;  one  important  sup- 
porter of  the  segregationist  cause  told  Warren 
that  it  is  coming  "right  down  the  line."  He  went 
on  to  demonstrate  that  the  South  has  accepted 
too  many  of  the  standards  of  an  industrialized 
society  to  keep  one  part  of  the  population  in  a 
feudal  position.  This  was  a  rich  businessman,  a 
man  who  has  done  very  well  indeed  in  the  new 
society  of  the  South;  obviously  for  him  the  fight 
for  segregation  is  not  a  protest  against  the  first 
step  of  social  change  but  a  tribute  paid  to  a  past 
that  will  vanish  when  the  last  step  is  taken.  The 
feeling  that  desegregation  is  inevitable,  instead 
of  increasing  its  acceptability,  can  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  opposition  to  it.  For  the 
South,  as  it  reveals  itself  in  and  through  Warren, 
is  deeply  committed  to  the  sense  of  its  own  dif- 
ference from  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  as  the 
basis  for  that  sense  of  difference  becomes  slighter 
and  slighter,  whatever  remains  will  be  defended 
by  some  with  increasing  passion. 

The  dilemma  of  the  white  Southerner  is  the 
more  poignant  because  it  is  almost  purely  moral. 
On  the  basis  of  Warren's  report  there  seems  to 
be  no  other  really  important  or  widely  advanced 
argument  in  favor  of  segregation.  Though  War- 
ren talked  to  people  who  gave  other  reasons,  by 
and  large  the  case  rests  on  loyalty  to  a  traditional 
way  of  life,  a  kind  of  filial  piety.  With  slavery  it 
was  different.  Then  there  were  powerful  eco- 
nomic and  Constitutional  arguments.  Now  the 
economic  argument  is  mostly  against  segrega- 
tion, and  in  a  general  way  the  Constitutional 
argument  is  the  same  on  both  sides:  both  believe 
that  the  Constitution  should  guarantee  the  rights 
of  minorities,  but  the  segregationist  means  him- 
self when  he  talks  about  a  minority  whose  rights 
should  be  guaranteed  and  the  desegregationist 
means  the  Negro.  Arguments  for  segregation 
based  on  the  incidence  of  disease  or  other  handi- 
caps of  Negroes  are  discussions  of  priority— they 
may  prove  that  public-health  measures  ought  to 
precede  interracial  public  education  but  not 
much  more. 

The  tension  between  loyalty  and  justice  in  the 
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South  is  not  new  to  literature;  as  a  theme  it  has 
invigorated  much  of  the  best  modern  Southern 
writing.  But  Warren  Has  rendered  a  service  in 
showing  how  it  shapes  individual  reactions  to 
the  issue  of  segregation.  His  book  is  too  short 
and  too  artfully  composed  to  do  the  job  as  fully 
as  one  would  like;  he  has  clipped  and  pruned 
his  interviews  until  they  sometimes  seem  more 
like  scenes  from  a  play  than  the  sort  of  thing 
people  say  in  the  give  and  take  of  ordinary  talk, 
but  they  are  undeniably  telling. 

Warren  himself  believes  in  gradual  desegrega- 
tion. He  rejects  an  abstract  Utopian  ideal  of 
justice,  but  he  believes  that  men  have  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  justice  as  it  presents  itself 
in  their  historical  moment,  and  desegregation 
is  the  way  in  which  the  problem  of  justice 
presents  itself  to  the  white  Southerner  at  this 
moment  in  history.  Warren  is  a  gradualist  be- 
cause "history,  like  nature,  knows  no  jumps." 
But  of  course  nature  does  know  jumps— in 
biology  they  are  called  mutations  or  saltations. 
And  it  may  be  that  history  knows  jumps  too. 

OTHER  TRAVELS 

JOHN  SKOLLE'S  Azalai  (Harper,  $4)  is 
a  report  on  another  and  very  different  sort  of 
journey.  Skolle  is  a  man  fascinated  by  the  desert, 
and  his  book  is  an  account  of  his  travels  in  the 
Sahara. 

The  first  part  deals  with  the  Tuareg,  that 
curious  tribe  whose  men  wear  veils  and  blue 
clothes  (the  dye  communicates  a  prized  patina  to 
their  never-washed  skins)  and  whose  loveliest 
debutantes  are  fattened  up  before  marriage  to 
about  three  hundred  pounds,  a  gross  much 
admired  in  a  society  where  you  have  to  be  rich 
to  be  fat.  Oddly  enough,  the  Tuareg  are  now  in 
a  position  very  roughly  parallel  with  the  Amer- 
ican South.  The  males  are  feudal  nobles  who 
leave  manual  labor  to  their  black  slaves,  but  a 
recent  change  in  French  law  made  both  masters 
and  slaves  French  citizens,  with  the  same  civil 
rights.  So  far  there  is  neither  an  NAACP  nor 
a  Citizens'  Council,  but  Skolle  gives  a  touching 
picture  of  a  Tuareg  noble  baffled  by  a,  French 
court  that  is  trying  him  for  exercising  his  ancient 
feudal  privileges. 

Most  of  Azalai,  and  the  best  part,  recounts 
Skolle's  experience  as  the  first  American  to  reach 
the  fabled  city  of  Timbuctoo  by  camel  caravan 
(azalai)  across  the  Sahara.  No  one  who  reads 
about  what  he  went  through  is  likely  to  rush 
off  to  join  the  nearest  caravan,  but  it  is  fascinat- 
ing on  the  printed  page,  not  only  for  all  kinds  of 
odd  facts  that  present  themselves  along  the  way 
but  also  for  the  sensitive  recreation  of  psycho- 
logical effects— what  it  feels  like  to  ride  by  camel- 
back  for  twenty  hours  without  stopping  through 
trackless  sand,  the  hallucinations  that  come  with 


exposure,  the  kind  of  relations  that  grow  up 
between  a  white  man  and  Arabs  as  they  travel 
for  days  together.  Since  the  book  tells  how  a 
turban  is  wound,  how  camels  mate,  how  tea 
is  served  in  the  desert,  and  how  eunuchs  are 
made,  it  is  useful  as  well  as  entertaining. 

HERBERT  WENDT'S  In  Search  of  Adam 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  S6.50)  is  an  account  of  yet 
another  kind  of  expedition— man's  search  for  his 
own  ancestors.  In  lavish  and  fascinating  detail 
Wendt  tells  the  highly  complicated  story  of  how 
paleontologists  and  anthropologists  have  used 
the  fossils  and  artifacts  in  the  crust  of  the  earth 
to  piece  together  a  family  tree  for  man. 

The  story  begins  with  the  early-eighteenth- 
century  "Floodists,"  men  who  were  looking  for 
evidence  of  the  Biblical  flood  (it  has  since  been 
found,  but  not  where  the  Floodists  looked  for  it), 
and  comes  up  to  such  recent  events  as  the  un- 
masking of  the  Piltdown  forgery  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  coelacanth,  the  "fossil  fish"  that  was 
supposed  to  be  extinct  for  millennia  and  lately 
turned  up  in  South  Africa  alive  and  kicking— 
kicking  with  appendages  somewhere  between  fins 
and  legs,  which  give  their  owner  a  distinguished 
position  on  the  evolutionary  ladder. 

No  part  of  the  story  is  more  enthralling  than 
the  account  of  how  the  second  world  war  affected 
the  study  of  ancient  man— the  loss  of  the  fabu- 
lously rich  lode  of  skeletons  that  had  been  dug 
up  around  Peking;  the  ancient  Javanese  skull 
that  was  sent  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  by  his 
triumphant  armies  and  courteously  returned  to 
its  owner  at  the  end  of  the  war  (the  Emperor  is 
an  enthusiastic  amateur  of  such  matters:  the 
only  picture  in  his  study  is  a  portrait  of  Darwin); 
the  valuable  museum  holdings  of  bones  and  tools 
destroyed  by  bombs;  the  new  technique  of  radio- 
carbon dating  by  which  atomic  research  has 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  prehistorian. 

The  central  conflict  in  Wendt's  story  is  again 
a  conflict  between  filial  piety  and  doing  justice 
to  the  facts.  Men  loyal  to  the  Biblical  account  of 
creation  or  to  Aristotle's  teaching  that  no  species 
is  lost  and  none  added  have  waged  a  long  and 
losing  battle  against  the  evidence  the  earth  offers. 
Now  the  evolutionary  hypothesis,  though  much 
corrected  and  augmented,  especially  by  work  in 
genetics,  is  accepted  with  few  reservations  in 
the  scientific  world.  It  suggests  an  attitude 
toward  experience  not  unlike  Warren's:  we  have 
come  a  long,  long  way,  but  that  is  no  proof 
that  we  will  go  on  forever.  The  most  we  can  do 
is  to  meet  the  challenge  the  world  affords  at  the 
moment  it  is  offered.  (A  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  selection.) 

I  N  Contemporary  Capitalism  (Random  House, 
$5)  the  distinguished  Labor  M.P.  and  forme? 
Cabinet  minister  John  Strachey  has  written  the 
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first  volume  of  a  projected  three- 
volume  study  of  how  man  is  now 
meeting  the  challenge  of  his  environ- 
nent  through  Ids  economic,  political, 
tnd  social  institutions.  Strachey  is  a 
:onvinced  non-Communist  Socialist, 
md  a  large  part  of  this  first  volume 
is  an  attempt  to  reapply  Marx's 
heory  of  Socialism  to  the  present 
xonomic  situation  of  the  advanced 
kVestern  democracies. 

Marx  thought  that  under  capital- 
sm  there  would  be  fewer  and  fewer 
nen  in  control  of  the  factories  and 
hat  the  people  who  worked  in  the 
actories  would  get  less  and  less  of 
he  things  they  made.  He  concluded 
hat  the  only  way  the  workers  wotdd 
>e  able  to  take  home  more  would  be 
>y  getting  hold  of  the  factories  them- 
elves.  Or,  to  put  it  in  more  re- 
pectable  language,  the  only  preven- 
Hve  to  the  progressive  immiseration 
If  the  worker  would  be  the  national- 
nation  of  the  means  of  produc- 
ion. 

Now  Marx  was  partly  right.  In 
nany  fields  a  few  large  companies  do 
jDntrol  the  market  ("oligopolistic 
pnditions  prevail"),  but,  oddly 
nough,  the  workers  are  not  worse 
|ff;  they  work  shorter  hours  and  take 
(ome  more. 


Where    did  Marx 


go 


wi 


ong? 


rachey  decides  that  Marx's  funda- 
mental error  lay  in  his  assumption 
tat  the  men  who  run  the  economy 
j)uld  always  call  the  tune  the  poli- 
jcians  dance  to,  whereas  we  know 
'tat  political  power  can  be  used  to 
jfset  economic  power.  If  the  worker 
Us  a  ballot  he  can  vote  in  a  New 
leal  or  a  Labor  Government,  and 
he  men  he  elects  can  use  the  power 
j  the  state  to  reshape  the  economy 
the  worker's  favor.  Instead  of 
itionalizing  industry,  we  have 
utionalized  the  state  by  giving 
lerybody  a  vote.    As  a  result  the 

cline  in  economic  competition  has 
•en  offset  by  creating  another  arena 
competition   in   politics.  This 

ggests  that  there  are  two  ways  of 
inning  a  modern  industrialized 
pntry:  you  can  have  an  oligopoly 
inning  the  economy  and  let  every- 

dy  have  a  voice  in  the  state,  as 
i'  the  Western  democracies;  or  you 
il  have  an  oligopoly  running  the 
Ite  and  pretend  that  everybody  has 
I voice  in  the  economy,  as  in  the 
1  stern  democracies. 

Or  so  I  conclude  from  Strachey's 


analysis.  His  own  conclusions  are 
somewhat  different,  for  he  remains 
an  ardent  supporter  of  nationalized 
industry.  His  arguments  are  partly 
economic  and  partly  moral,  and  not 
wholly  convincing  in  either  category. 

Contemporary  Capitalism  requires 
alertness  in  the  reader  because 
Strachey's  logic  is  at  times  fairly 
slippery  and  the  conclusion  he  draws 
from  a  piece  of  evidence  is  not  al- 
ways the  only  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn.  But  the  book  is  written  with 
a  remarkable  lucidity,  and  the  au- 
thor's long  experience  in  politics 
gives  him  many  valuable  insights 
into  the  relation  between  politics 
and  economics. 

THE    STORY    OF  FDR 

IN  twentieth-century  America  the 
name  most  commonly  associated 
with  use  of  the  state  as  a  make- 
weight against  the  economy  is  of 
course  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's,  but 
there  remain  a  good  many  questions 
about  exactly  what  Roosevelt  was 
trying  to  do  and  why  he  wanted  to 
do  what  he  did.  James  MacGregor 
Burns's  Roosevelt:  The  Lion  and  the 
Fox  (Harcourt,  Brace,  $5.75)  is 
among  other  things  an  attempt  to 
answer  such  questions. 

The  book  is  called  "the  first  poli- 
tical biography  of  FDR,"  but  that 
description  is  a  little  misleading. 
What  Burns  has  written  is  a  detailed 
political  history  of  Roosevelt's  first 
two  terms,  followed  by  a  brief  esti- 
mate of  his  success  as  a  war  leader 
and  preceded  by  about  150  pages  on 
his  career  before  the  Presidency,  a 
section  too  long  to  be  an  introduc- 
tion and  too  short  to  add  very  much 
to  what  is  generally  known.  But 
the  book  gives  the  fullest  account 
known  to  me  of  that  crucial  period 
when  Roosevelt  was  chiefly  directing 
his  efforts  to  solution  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  posed  by  the  De- 
pression. 

Although  one  scholar  has  recently 
tried  to  show  that  Roosevelt  had  a 
well-thought-out  economic  philos- 
ophy, Burns  agrees  with  previous 
writers  like  Hofstadter  that  in  fact 
the  President  was  a  man  never  at 
home  with  theory  or  abstractions; 
that  the  cast  of  his  mind  was  prag- 
matic, with  a  vivid  sense  of  the 
concrete  and  a  brilliant  gift  for 
maneuver  but  little  power  of  long- 


Yes,  you  lived  through 
all  this— but  how  much 
of  it  do  you  remember? 


by  ERIC  F.  GOLDMAN 

What  other  period  in  Amer- 
ican life  can  match  these 
years?  That  taut  Thursday 
when  Franklin  Roosevelt 
died,  the  first  sickening  fall 
of  an  atom  bomb,  the  heart- 
felt roar  when  Jackie  Robin- 
son trotted  out  in  a  Dodgers' 
uniform,  high  prices  and 
boom  times,  Arnold  To ynbee 
and  Mickey  Spillane,  Hiss, 
McCarthy,  MacArthur,  and 
a  President  of  the  United 
States  direct  and  earnest  at 
Geneva,  stirring  the  world 
with  a  simple  plea  for  peace. 

This  book  gives  meaning  to 
the  years  from  1945  to  1955. 
It  is  history  in  the  most  di- 
rect sense  of  the  word  —  a 
narrative,  written  with  a 
careful  regard  for  the  facts, 
an  attempt  to  escape  parti- 
sanship, or  other  bias,  an  ef- 
fort to  place  events  in  the 
longer  perspective.  It  is  writ- 
ten by  one  of  America's 
most  brilliant  younger  his- 
torians, Professor  of  History 
at  Princeton,  and  author  of 
Rendezvous  with  Destiny. 


$j.oo  at  most  bookstores 
ALFRED  A.  KNOPF,  Publisher 
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That  contemporary  phenome- 
non, the  business  executive,  has 
been  of  late  the  subject  of  a  num- 
ber of  movies,  television  dramas 
and  novels. 

The  portraits  appearing  on 
screens  (both  those  small  enough 
to  fit  in  between  your  bookcases 
and  the  drive-in  varieties  large 
enough  to  block  the  most  majestic 
landscape)  have  been  little  more 
than  caricatures.  And  even  those 
appearing  in  books,  where  the  ex- 
tra dimensions  permit  a  greater 
degree  of  truth,  have  sometimes 
born  little  resemblance  to  the 
real  thing. 

But  there  is  now  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  executive  drawn  by 
the  executives  themselves,  and 
edited  by  the  staff  of  Fortune. 

For  many  years  Fortune's  edi- 
tors have  been  studying  the  life, 
habits  and  psychology  of  this  un- 
usual species,  and  the  results  of 
their  studies  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  a  new  book,  called  ap- 
propriately "The  Executive  Life." 

This  book  tells  you  everything 
there  is  to  know  about  executives : 
who  they  are  and  how  they  got 
that  way ;  how  hard  they  work  and 
how  much  they  are  paid  for  it; 
how  they  get  raises  (there's  use- 
ful information  in  this  chapter 
for  all  of  us)  ;  how  they  are  fired 
or  retired;  and,  finally,  how  to 
become  one. 

I  was  fascinated  by  this  highly 
readable  book,  and  enlightened  by 
it,  too.  I  recommend  it  to  any  man 
who  works  or  employs  someone, 
and  to  any  woman  who  wonders 
whether  she  really  likes  the  idea 
of  her  husband  in  the  executive 
suite. 

EDITOR-AT-LARGE 

"The  Executive  Life,"  by  the  editors  of 
Fortune  ($3.50)  will  be  published  by 
Doubleday  &  Company,  575  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.,  one  week 
after  Labor  Day.  Copies  may  be  ob- 
tained from  your  own  bookseller,  or 
from  any  of  the  30  Doubledav  Book 
Shops,  one  of  which  is  located  on  Wall 
Street.  Thoughtful  executives  are  urged 
to  discuss  with  their  booksellers  placing 
bulk  orders  for  their  subordinates' 
Christmas.  You  don't  have  to  wait  until 
December,  either;  a  gift  of  books  can 
turn  any  day  into  Christmas. 

1_  J 


range  analysis;  that  his  economic 
education  was  feeble;  and  that  the 
economic  measures  associated  with 
his  name  constitute  less  a  program 
l ban  a  patchwork  of  experiment, 
political  expediency,  and  humane 
concern.  Insofar  as  Roosevelt  as- 
serted the  power  of  the  government 
against  the  economy  he  did  it  not 
because  he  had  any  profound  con- 
viction that  the  development  of  capi- 
talism required  such  action  but  be- 
cause the  exigencies  of  the  moment 
pushed  him  in  that  direction. 

The  Roosevelt  that  Burns  presents 
is  a  conservative— a  man  who  un- 
questioningly  accepted  capitalism 
and  wanted  to  make  it  work,  as  he 
accepted  the  moral  inheritance  of 
Hyde  Park  and  Groton  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  national  government 
their  allegiance  to  the  principle  of 
noblesse  oblige. 

This  seems  to  me  a  sound  inter- 
pretation, but  it  also  seems  to  leave 
something  out.  When  you  look  back 
on  the  Roosevelt  era  it  is  easy  to 
call  the  man  conservative  who,  for 
instance,  did  not  nationalize  the 
banks  when  he  could  have  and  when 
a  large  part  of  the  country  would 
have  welcomed  such  a  step.  But 
Roosevelt's  actions  did  not  seem  very 
conservative  at  the  time,  because 
they  were  accompanied  by  a  rhetoric 
that  was  enlarging  the  realm  of  poli- 
tical discourse.  Roosevelt  may  not 
have  discovered,  until  the  war  came 
along,  how  to  improve  the  food, 
clothing,  and  housing  of  the  least 
prosperous  third  of  the  nation  very 
much,  but  he  did  make  the  least 
prosperous  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion a  permanent  part  of  the  lan- 
guage of  American  politics.  For 
better  or  for  worse,  the  New  Deal 
introduced  an  important  shift  in  the 
way  we  talk  about  government,  even 
il  a  lot  of  the  talk  failed  to  get  on 
the  statute  books. 

Burns  is  sympathetic  to  his  sub- 
ject, but  he  bears  down  hard  on 
Roosevelt's  weaknesses  of  intellect 
and  consistency.  Apparently  he 
particularly  regrets  Roosevelt's  fail- 
ure to  make  a  thoroughgoing  appli- 
cation of  Keynesian  economics  and 
to  work  out  a  realignment  of  politi- 
cal parties.  The  book's  approach  is 
somewhat  political-sciency,  but  the 
occasionally  stylish  vocabulary  and 
the  attempt  to  move  from  the  local 
accidents  of  events  and  personalities 


toward  more  theoretical  matters  do 
not  get  in  the  way  of  a  fascinating 
story. 

AMONG    THE  NOVELISTS 

AFTER  such  weighty  matters 
it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  a 
group  of  engaging  new  novels,  none 
of  them  large-scale  works  but  each 
with  its  own  distinction. 

For  sheer  spring-like  loveliness  il 
would  be  hard  to  surpass  a  novel 
translated  from  the  Japanese:  The 
Sound  of  Waves  by  Yukio  Mishima 
(Knopf,  $3).  This  is  a  very  simple 
story— a  young  fisherman  on  a  small 
Japanese  island  falls  in  love  with  ; 
girl  and  after  a  certain  amount  o 
difficulty  they  marry— but  it  com 
bines  an  archaic  naivete  in  the  char 
acters  with  a  quiet  sophistication  ii 
the  narration  in  a  way  seldom  founc 
in  modern  Western  fiction.  (Froni 
the  handful  of  Japanese  novels  put 
lished  in  this  country  since  the  wa 
that  I  have  read,  I  assume  that  i' 
is  not  common  in  modern  Japanes 
fiction  either.)  For  a  parallel  yov 
would  have  to  go  back  to  somethin; 
like  the  Greek  romance  of  Daphni 
and  Chloe.  The  Sound  of  Waves  i 
not  the  equal  of  that  masterpiece 
but  it  has  its  freshness,  its  closenesf 
not  only  to  what  are  called  the  fact] 
of  life  but  also  to  the  poetry  aw; 
passion  of  life.  The  culture  of  thj 
island— in  many  ways  primitive  bu| 
touched  here  and  there  with  od 
bits  of  Western  ways  (the  womej 
earn  their  living  by  the  ancient  ski) 
of  abalone  diving,  but  they  spenj 
their  earnings  on  such  things  ;l 
plastic  handbags)— forms  a  perfei 
background,  but  the  real  interest  o 
the  book  lies  in  the  discovery  by  thi 
incredulous  young  lovers  of  tl 
power  of    their  own  feelings. 

THE  new  book  by  the  author  < 
the  phenomenally  successful  Bonjo\ 
Tristesse,  Francoise  Sagan's  A  Ce 
tain  Smile  (Dutton,  S2.95),  is  anoth 
novel  that  might  be  called    a  sto: 
of  young  love,  but  it  is  certainly  til 
tiredest  young  love  that  ever  ai 
peared  in  fiction.    The  atmosphe 
is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  atmc 
phere  of  The  Sound  of  Waves:  he 
everything  is  soiled,  everybody 
bored,  nothing  happens  for  the  fii 
time.    A  girl  studying  at  the  Si 
bonne  decides  to  crawl  out  of  >' 
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oiiii"  man's  bed  and  into  his  mule's. 

Tin-  change  upsets  die  poor  thing, 

because  she  bccoines  attached  to  her 
F  ie\v  sleeping-partner.  She  too  is  in- 
redulous  before  her  own  feelings, 
>ut    there   is   nothing   she   can  do 

.bout  them  except  wait  lor  them  to 

lo  away. 

The  power  of  the  hook  lies  in  its 
Ijery  economical  hut  incisive  por- 
Ijrayal  of  a  society  in  which  young 
||>eople  move  aimlessly  between 
Ikerile  intellectualism  and  momen- 

;trv  t it i Nation  of  their  senses,  with 

lothing  to  which  they  can  attach 
j  heir  more  profound  emotions— in 
I  Let,  with  no  warning  that  they  have 
■iem.  It  is  a  young  girl's  wasteland, 
the  questionable  product  of  centuries 
■f  civilization.  At  a  tender  age  Mile. 

lagan  is  already  a  formidable  com- 
bination of  Colette  and  Simone  de 
Ifeauvoir.  If  she  goes  on  to  realize 
ler  full  potentiality  she  should  be 

|:rrifying. 

■"he  Fair  Game  by  Constantine 
lit/Gibbon  (Norton,  S3. 75)  is  still 
■pother  story  of  young  love,  this 
ipne  in  London  during  the  second 
Ilorkl  Avar.    Here  the  approach  is 

^ht.  brittle,  witty  ("bigamy  is  only 
■spectability  carried  to  criminal 
■ngths").   Except  for  the  end,  where 

:tzGibbon  threatens  to  make  a 
■pint,  the  book  is  a  piece  of  lighter- 
■  an-air  fooling  around,  written  in  a 

st  staccato  style  that  prevents  both 
ie  characters  and  the  reader  from 

(iking  anything  very  seriously.  The 
■suit  is  a  highly  entertaining  diver- 
Ipn  reminiscent  of  the  early  Waugh, 
lough  without  Waugh's  acid  bite. 
■Quite  a  different  picture  of  Lon- 
ln  in  the  same  era  is  presented  by 
He  talented  Englishwoman  who 
Bites  under  the  name  of  Bryher. 
■e  says  that  she  wrote  her  new 
Ivel,  Beowulf  (Pantheon,  $2.75), 
W  Continental  friends  who  had 
ked  her  what  it  was  like  in  London 
•'ring  the  Blitz,  and  the  book  does 
fame  job  of  answering  that  question. 
nThe  title  of  the  novel  is  also  a 
«  tement  of  the  theme,  for  its  im- 
l-'diate  source  is  a  rather  ridiculous 
lister  bulldog  which  serves  as  mas- 
W  for  a  shabby-genteel  tearoom, 
Ifle  its  more  remote  source  is  of 
•  use  the  Old  English  epic  hero. 

>is  is  what  the  book  is  about- 
J-*  intermingling  of  the  common- 
]tice   concerns   of   daily    life  and 


primeval  heroism,  the  courage  of 
perfect!)  ordinary  people  in  extraor- 
dinai  y  <  ircumstances. 

Bryher  always  writes  within 
modest  limits  and  in  a  rather  low 
key,  a  method  that  has  won  critical 
approval  but  only  a  small  audience 
for  her  work.  But  in  Beowulf  her 
quiet,  almost  diffident  manner  is  ex- 
tremely well  suited  to  her  work  and 
results  in  a  memorable  story. 

JOHN  O'HARA'S  new  book,  A 
Family  Party  (Random  House, 
$1.95),  is  another  tribute  to  cjuiet 
heroism.  It  is  hardly  more  than  a 
short  story,  written  in  the  form  of 
a  speech  delivered  by  a  small-town 
newspaperman  at  a  community  din- 
ner in  honor  of  an  old  physician, 
but  it  is  O'Hara  at  his  most  warm- 
hearted and  sentimental,  and  very 
nearly  at  his  best. 

O'Hara  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
most     misunderstood    of  contem- 
porary writers.    He  is  no  thinker, 
his  stories  are  all  emotion  and  ob- 
servation, sometimes  he  seems  not 
very  clear  in  his  own  mind  about 
what  he  is  trying  to  do,  and  he  has 
committed  such  atrocities  as  a  book 
called  Farmers'  Hotel.   But  at  bot- 
tom he  writes  about  something  im- 
portant-the  search  for  quality  in 
the  individual  life,   the  long  and 
lonely  haul  a  man  has  to  face  if 
he  wants  to  be  able  to  say  to  him- 
self that  he  has  not  wasted  his  time. 
In  his  last  major  work,  Ten  North 
Frederick,  he  told  of  a  man  who  had 
wasted  his  time.    A  Family  Party 
is  a  story  from  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger,  a   tribute   to  a  man  who 
amounted  to  something;. 
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ANNOUNCING 

the  third 
and  concluding 
volume  of 

A  MILITARY 
HISTORY 

OF  THE 

WESTERN  WORLD 

By  Major-General  J.  F.  C.  Fuller, 
C.B.,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O. 


BOOKS 


KATHERINE  GAUSS  JACKSON 


in 


brief 


FICTION 

Tolbecken,  by  Samuel  Shellabarger. 

Mr.  Shellabarger's  posthumous 
novel  is  his  first  Avith  an  American 
setting;  indeed  it  is  the  story  of  three 
generations  of  Americans  (1750s  to 
1920s)  in  the  small  Delaware  town  of 
Dunstable.  It  is  a  leisurely  tale  of 
the    relationship    between  genera- 


3,500  years  of  warfare  interpreted 
by  the  most  brilliant  military 
analyst  of  our  time 

With  this  volume  Major-General  Fuller 
completes  his  magnificent  survey  of  the 
wars  and  decisive  battles  of  the  last 
thirty-five  centuries  and  brings  the  chron- 
icle down  to  the  Civil  War  and  through 
the  Battle  of  Leyte  Gulf,  1944. 

Written  in  a  prose  that  is  Churchillian  in 
its  power  and  narrative  sweep,  this 
concluding  volume  presents  the  gigantic 
struggles  and  political  conflicts  of  mod- 
ern times.  Much  more  than  a  mere 
chronicle  of  battle  action,  it  analyzes 
political  and  economic  background,  ideol- 
ogies, and  personalities  of  the  leaders  and 
instigators  of  conflict.  The  book  includes 
a  full  index  and  is  illustrated  with  maps 
and  battle  diagrams  ...  an  incomparable 
source  book  for  historians,  teachers,  and 
military  experts.  $6.00 

"A  magisterial  work  ...  an  extraordinary 
achievement  of  a  remarkable  man.'  -iondon 
Times 

"No  reader  of  military  history  can  fail  to  have 
his  sights  lifted  and  his  imagination  stimulated 
by  this  book."-U.  S.  Naval  Institute  Proceed- 
ings 

"The  monumental  work  in  its  field.  "-Baltimore  Sun 

EARLIER  VOLUMES  IN  THE  TRILOGY 

Vol.    I  •  From  Earliest  Times  to  the 

Battle  of  Lepanto,  1571.  .  $6.00 

Vol  II  •  From  the  Defeat  of  the  Span- 
ish Armada,  1588,  to  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  1815.  $6.00 

Complete  three-volume  set 
handsomely  boxed,  $16.50, 
for  a  limited  time  only 

At  all  bookstores 

FUNK  &  WAGNALIS 

153  Eatt  24th  Street,  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 
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"Liberals  had 
better  sit  up 
and  take  notice..." 


This  liberal  reviewer  (Chicago  Sun-Times) 
is  talking  about 


and  his  newest  book, 


"One  may  not  agree  with  some  of  Kirk's 
premises.  But  his  observations  are  acute 
and  often  too  true  and  his  analysis  is 
certainly  pertinent  .  .  .  makes  conserva- 
tism extremely  palatable!' 

—Chicago  Sun-Times 
"Between  Dr.  Kirk's  erudition,  his  eager- 
ness for  the  absolute,  and  his  combative 
zeal,  the  essays  provide  a  stimulating 
and  challenging  discussion— and  an  exer- 
cise in  national  introspection  that  speed- 
ily disposes  of  complacency;' 

—Christian  Science  Monitor 
"Mr.  Kirk  at  his  best!' 

—  Wall  Street  Journal 

$4.50 

Earlier  books  by  Russell  Kirk  have  es- 
tablished him  in  the  eyes  of  critic  and 
public  alike  as  "the  most  eloquent  voice 
in  America  speaking  for  conservatism." 


MIND 

"A  landmark  in  contemporary  thinking!' 

—Saturday  Review 

56.50 
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OH 
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"There  is  no  one  who  will  not  profit 
from  reading  him!' 

—America 
$4.00 

ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 

"A  brilliant  and  exciting  study!' 

— New  York  Times 

$3.75 

All  of  these  titles  come  from  our 
"varied,  provocative,  often  infuriat- 
ing and  rarely  dull  catalogue  of 
books!'  as  TIME  put  it.  Write  for  our 
complete  catalogue. 

These  books  are  all  available  from 
your  bookseller. 


Henry  Regnery  Company 
Chicago  4 
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tions,  especially  the  relationship  of 
old  fudge  Tolbecken  to  his  grand- 
son, Jared,  and  of  the  changing 
values  that  come  with  a  changing 
America.  Tolbecken,  the  family 
homestead  which  stands  in  the  old 
man's  mind  for  continuity,  has  to  be 
sold  to  make  way  for  newer  develop- 
ments in  the  town.  Something  is  lost 
which  can't  be  replaced.  It  takes  a 
large  cast  to  cover  the  generations, 
and  the  characterizations  are  Aery 
uneven.  But  it  is  a  continuously  in- 
teresting saga  with  Delaware,  Prince- 
ton, the  Argonne,  and  Paris  as  back- 
ground. By  the  author  of  Captain 
from  Castile  and  The  Prince  of 
Foxes.  Little,  Brown,  S3. 95 

Angel's  Ransom,  by  David  Dodge. 

This  is  a  second  sophisticated  cops- 
and-robbers  thriller  by  the  man  who 
is  now  famous  for  writing  the  Alfred 
Hitchcock  movie  that  took  Grace 
Kelly  to  Monaco— To  Catch  a  Thief. 
This  one,  too,  has  Monaco  as  back- 
ground, though  most  of  the  action 
takes  place  at  sea  aboard  a  rich 
American's  yacht,  Angel.  The  plot 
is  elaborate.  By  a  series  of  ruses  in- 
volving a  pretty  dancing  girl  (Amer- 
ican), an  international  gangster  and 
two  of  his  buddies  manage  to  force 
the  vacht  to  sail  from  the  Monaco 
port  without  her  crew  except  for  our 
hero,  the  captain.  Below  decks  her 
playboy  owner  and  his  three  guests 
are  sleeping  off  a  hangover.  Their 
awakening  is  a  rough  one,  involving 
breaking  the  playboy's  hand  with 
the  butt  of  a  revolver  when  he  re- 
fuses to  sign  a  check.  He  signs;  the 
messenger  is  put  ashore  to  cash  it  in 
Switzerland  while  the  assorted  pas- 
sengers live  through  a  reign  of  terror 
at  sea  waiting  for  his  return.  There 
is  plenty  of  love  interest.  The  play- 
boy finds  that  in  the  face  of  danger 
he  is  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  any 
of  them  had  thought  and  the  Polish 
Venus  who  had  come  aboard  in  the 
hope  of  getting  some  of  his  money 
remains  to  love  and  marry  him. 
The  American  girl  who  as  an  (oh-so- 
innocent)  part  of  the  plot  had  tricked 
the  brave  and  handsome  young  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel,  in  the  end  falls  in 
love  with  him  too.  All  ends  well  and 
nobody  can  feel  really  badly  about 
any  of  the  four  corpses  left  in  the 
story's  wake.  It  is  well  written,  con- 
tinually interesting,  if  fairly  pre- 
dictable, and  strangely  lacking  in 


A  complete,  step-by-step 
guide  for  the  homeowner . . , 

HOW  TO 

LANDSCAPE 
YOUR  OWN  HOME 

By  ROBERT  S.  MALKIN 

514  Show-how  Illustrations 

Here,  in  one  big,  profusely  illustrated 
book  is  everything  you  need  to  know  to 
make  the  most  of  the  grounds  surround- 
ing- your  home.  You  learn  where  and 
how  to  build  a  terrace,  utility  area,  re- 
taining wall,  fence,  play  space,  screen 
etc. — where  to  plant  shrubs,  trees,  and 
flowers  and  which  ones — and  step-by- 
step  instructions  help  you  plan  every 
inch  of  ground  to  fit  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  every  member  of  your  family. 
Here  is  the  most  complete,  up-to-the- 
minute  guide  for  the  home  owner  avail- 
able. 

Simplify  maintenance  and  reduce 
initial  and  upkeep  costs  .  .  . 

In  this  practical  book,  you  discover  the 
why,  how,  and  when  of  good  landscap- 
ing. You  get  hundreds  of  easy-to-follow 
hints  and  suggestions  to  show  you  how 
to  reduce  initial  and  upkeep  costs.  You 
also  learn  numerous  ways  to  keep  your 
grounds  in  tip-top  shape  with  the  mini- 
mum effort. 

•  Specific  do-it-yourself  instructions.  Speci-^ 
ally  compiled  lists  of  plants,  trees,  shrubs, 
vines,  ground  covers,  etc.,  and  hundreds 
of  detailed  ideas  to  help  you  plan  and 
prepare  your  grounds  for  greatest  living 
space,  beauty  and  convenience. 
V  

Easy  to  do  all  work  yourself 
and  have  FUN  doing  it 

With  this  amazing  book,  you  can  avoic 
the  costly  landscape  mistakes  that  tab 
years  to  correct.  The  author  make 
landscaping  so  easy  to  understand  tha 
anv  home  owner  can  do  the  work  him 
self.  HOW  TO  LANDSCAPE  YOU" 
OWN  HOME  will  not  only  add  to  th 
enjoyment  of  your  property,  but  als 
increase  its  resale  value.  Take  ad 
vantage  of  our  special  offer. 

,  Ten  Days'  Free  Examination— 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  51  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  HOW  TO  LANDSCAPE 
.  YOUR  OWN  HOME  for  ten  days'  tree  examination. 
|  Within  that  time  I  will  remit  $4.93  plus  a  few  cents 
mailing  charses  or  return  the  hook. 
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I 
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Cits- 
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unor.  But  what  a  movie  it  will 
L^e,  Random  Mouse,  N."...r>() 

lie  Paper  Dolls,  by  Laura  Beheler. 
A  little  girl,  who  at  the  age  of 
ne  loses  herself  in  a  paper-doll 
fcrld  to  shut  out  the  unpleasantness 
I  hei*  parents'  disagreements,  grows 
I  to  reject  all  of  life's  realities,  in- 
Iding  love.  The  story  starts  slowly 
|e  many  other  stories  of  family  un- 
Ippiness    told    from    a  sensitive 
(ild's  point  of  view,  but  builds  to 
Ll  and  unexpected  climaxes.  The 
Id  is  perhaps  psychologically  sound 
ilt  not  epiite  convincing  in  fictional 
urns.  Yet  the  novel  which  starts  in 
■mail  Western  town  called  Trinity, 
Inewhere  "on  the  rolling  country 
ttit  edges  the  prairie,"  and  ends  in 
Iw  York  (where  Ida,  the  girl,  goes 
tth  her  lover  whom  she  can't  per- 
s|.ide  herself  to  marry),  is  refresh- 
w  and  original  in  many  ways.  The 
femes  with  the  paper  dolls,  a  night 
c  a  transcontinental  bus,  some  of 
t dreams,  and  the  nostalgic  sounds 
jad  smells  of  spring  as  they  reach  a 
c  Id  in  a  small  town,  are  especially 
vid.  The  characterizations  are  ex- 
c  lent,  too,  in  that  people  are  pre- 
ssed as  they  appear  to  someone 
f:\|o  never  succeeds  in  getting  close 
t  any  human  being,  and  yet  they 
rWe  great  reality  for  the  reader. 
Ids  is  a  first-novelist  to  watch. 

Houghton  Mifflin,  $3 

the  Kingdoms  of  the  Earth,  by 
itlflike  Norris. 

,  n  the  bottom  lands  of  Crooked 
Kpek  in  North  Carolina  the  Negroes 
itled  the  land  and  owed  most  of 
livjat  they  grew  and  sold  to  the  white 
vppple— the  Nortons— who  lived  in 
■Li  large  house  across  the  Creek  and 
o  ned  most  of  the  businesses  in  the 
'ltirby  town.    It  at  once  becomes 
abarent  in  the  story  (this  is  in  the 
e  ly  'thirties)  that  white  and  black 
ivthe  community  are  not  only  inter- 
tlpendent  but  interrelated,  and  the 
ftpk  carries  the  stories  of  three  gen- 
trtions  of  both  down  nearly  to  the 
psent.  The  main  fault  of  the  novel 
mn  its  constant  shift  in  point  of 
iV  iv  from  one  character  to  another. 
•'Be   story    starts    when    a  Negro 
Miner,  Mr.  Carl,  gets  a  loan  from 
tl'  white  banker  to  rehabilitate  his 
bin  alter  a  Hood.  Then  it  shifts  to 
a  )ther  Negro  family  and  its  rela- 
tijiship   to  the  same   white  man. 


After  the  bank  crash  the  white 
banker  tries  to  kill  himself,  fails,  but 
goes  out  of  the  story,  and  the  reader 
goes  on  with  life  in  the  Negro  settle- 
ment lor  two  generations.  Although 
the  story  comes  back  to  Mr.  Carl  in 
the  end,  the  novel  has  been  so  diffuse 
that  in  spite  of  some  excellent  de- 
scriptive writing,  one  has  lost  in- 
terest. Simon  &  Schuster,  .$3.50 

The  Half-Crown  House,  by  Helen 
Ash  ton. 

Every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  for 
half  a  crown,  Fountain  House  in  the 
Midlands,  was  open  to  the  public. 
Like  so  many  others,  this  stately  home 
of  England  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Hornbeam  family  since  the 
Restoration,  was  slowly  disintegra- 
ting through  lack  of  funds  to  keep  it 
in  repair.  Henrietta,  twin  sister  of 
that  Lord  Hornbeam  killed  at  Am- 
hem,  kept  it  going  for  his  post- 
humous son,  aged  nine,  in  a  dedi- 
cated way,  no  matter  what  it  cost 
in  wit,  work,  and  worry.  To  Hen- 
rietta—as to  Scarlett  O'Hara  in  Gone 
with  the  Wind— the  family  home- 
stead was  a  passion  and  an  obsession, 
and  Miss  Ashton's  book  tries  to 
make  this  passion  plausible.  The 
novel  is  full  of  the  history  of  Foun- 
tain House— which  represents  the  his- 
tory of  many  English  houses— told 
through  the  servants,  through  the 
china,  the  silver,  the  pictures,  the 
gardens,  all  stamped  with  the  aura 
of  a  way  of  life  that  believed  it  would 
endure  forever.  This  is  done  ad- 
mirably and  one  falls  under  the  spell 
of  history  woven  about  the  house. 
One  understands  the  British  resent- 
ment against  the  American  air  bases 
and  the  Americans  themselves,  who 
symbolize  the  new  and  different 
world.  But  the  characters,  alas,  are 
to  the  reader  also  only  symbols,  not 
people  with  whom  one  becomes  in- 
volved. The  jacket  says:  "Miss  Ash- 
ton  is  an  impassioned  gardener,  a 
poultry  raiser,  and  an  amateur  cook. 
Her  other  interests  include  archi- 
tecture, English  history,  and  antique 
collecting."  In  this  book  her  in- 
terests are  showing  everywhere  and, 
unfortunately  for  the  novel,  are 
much  more  engaging  than  her  peo- 
ple. Literaiy  Guild  choice  for  Sep- 
tember. Dodd,  Mead,  $3.50 

The  Seven  Islands,  by  Jon  Godden. 
The  seven  islands  were—and  pre- 
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BEWARE 

of  buying  any  dictionary 
said  to  be 
"just  as  good"  as  a 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 

You  buy  a  dictionary  for  one  sound 
reason.  You  want  to  be  right  and  to 
know  that  you're  right. 

The  one  desk-size  dictionary  that 
fully  and  absolutely  justifies  such  con- 
fidence is  Webster's  New  Collegiate, 
published  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company. 
Nothing  less  than  a  genuine  Merriam- 
Webster  can  be  "just  as  good." 


THE  BEST  costs  you  no  more: 
$5  plain.  $6  thumb-indexed. 


Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  based  on  the  unabridged 
Webster's  New  International  Diction- 
ary, Second  Edition  —  relied  on  as  "the 
Supreme  Authority"  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  produced  by  a  company 
which  has  specialized  entirely  in  dic- 
tionary publishing  —  for  over  100  years. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  kept  up  to  date  by  a  large, 
permanent  staff  of  experts  who  are  spe- 
cialists in  dictionary  making. 

And  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  required  or  recommended 
by  nearly  all  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country. 

When  you  visit  your  department, 
book,  or  stationery  store,  insist  on  buy- 
ing the  best,  Webster's  New  Collegiate 
Dictionary  —  a  genuine  Merriam- 
Webster.  Ask  for  it  by  name. 

Co  ffltMum-lMsZeb 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 
G.  A  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield  2,  Mat*. 
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The  story  of  a  young 

man's  discovery 
of  the  violence  and 
corruption  hidden 
beneath  his 
family's  piety 


A  Man's  Estate 


By  EMYR  HUMPHREYS 

"An  astonishingly  talented 
piece  of  writing.  The  pow- 
er is  enormous."  —  London 
Evening  News.  "A  young 
Joyce  Cary."  —  The  Man- 
chester Guardian. 
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Start  to 
speak 

SPANISH 
FRENCH 
GERMAN 
ITALIAN 


!n  onfy  7  days 


It's  a  fact,  the  new  Language  Phone  Method 
will  have  you  speaking  words,  phrases,  even 
entire  sentences  within  one  short  week!  With 
this  proven  method  you  learn  a  foreign  language 
just  as  you  would  a  popular  song.  This  way,  you 
listen  to  the  voice  of  your  language  professor  elec- 
trically transcribed  on  high-fidelity  unbreakable 
records.  At  the  same  time  you  see  the  words  he  is 
speaking  in  a  printed  supplementary  manual. 
What's  more,  you  learn  to  speak  correctly,  with 
exactly  the  right  inflections — true  Parisian  French, 
true  Heidelberg  German,  etc. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

Mail  coupon  below  for  the  free  booklet  that  tells 
you  all  about  the  new  Language  Phone  Method. 

|  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  , 

■  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Dept.  H-25 
I      153  East  24th  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
I      Please  send   me  free  booklet  about  the 

quick,  easy   way   to  learn   (     )  Spanish. 
|      (     )  French,    (     )  German,    (    )  Italian, 
and  tell  me  how  I  may  obtain  a  complete 
Language  Phone  Kit  for  seven  days'  free 

■  trial. 

Name  


Address  

City  Zone.  .  .  State. 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

sumably  still  are— in  the  Ganges.  On 
one  lived  a  solitary  holy  man,  a 
Sadhu,  slim  and  beautiful,  who  swam 
with  the  porpoises,  fed  grain  to  the 
birds  and  milk  to  the  snakes,  and 
loved  and  talked  to  them  all.  Only 
cnce  did  he  succumb  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  interfere  with  God's  ruling 
of.  the  universe,  when  the  nest  of  his 
friends,  the  eagles,  was  threatened  on 
the  third  island  down  the  river. 
How  it  was  threatened,  what  he 
tried  to  do  about  it,  and  what  the 
consequences  were,  make  the  story 
behind  this  quiet,  charming,  and 
often  amusing  little  vignette  of 
India.  By  the  author  of  The  House 
by  the  Sea.  Knopf,  $3 

NON-FICTION 

Lady  Sing  the  Blues,  by  Billie  Holi- 
day with  William  Dufty. 

"Too  Hot  for  Words,"  is  the  title 
of  one  chapter  of  this  rocking  and 
rolling  autobiography  of  the  Negro 
singer  whose  life  has  been  dogged 
with  such  hard  luck  as  most  people 
would  not  be  willing  to  believe. 
What  it  says  about  the  treatment  of 
drug  addicts  in  our  courts  and  jails 
is  by  itself  terrifying.  The  book  be- 
gins with  a  classic  sentence:  'Mom 
and  Pop  were  just  a  couple  of  kids 
"when  they  got  married.  He  was 
eighteen,  she  was  sixteen,  and  I  was 
three."  The  language  and  attitudes 
in  the  rest  of  the  unhappy  story  pull 
p.o  punches.  William  Dufty  has  ap- 
parently been  wise  and  able  enough 
to  let  Miss  Holiday's  personality 
graze  the  open  ranges.  It  makes 
mighty  rough  reading,  but  is  genuine 
and  appalling  in  what  it  shows  life 
has  been  like  for  our  underprivileged 
third.  Lively  talk  of  the  early  days 
of  the  now-great  like  Louis  Arm- 
strong, Teddy  Wilson,  and  Benny 
Goodman,  too.  A  sizzling  document. 

Doubleday,  S3. 75 

FORECAST 

Circus  Farewell 

The  big- tops  may  be  coming  down 
all  over  the  country,  but  you  can  al- 
ways turn  to  the  publishers  in  a 
pinch.  Not  only  is  there  the  chil- 
dren's book,  See  the  Circus,  by  H.  A. 
Rey  coming  from  Houghton  Mifflin 
in  September,  but  Marian  Murray 
has  a  book  which  Appleton  will  pub- 
lish in  October  called  Circus!  From 
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BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

feme  t<>  liingling,  which  they  say  is 

ill  of  anecdotes  about  "aerialists, 
lie  acrobats,  the  tumblers,  clowns 
ml  animals,  the  parades  .  .  .  I. (bu- 
ms people  and  mighty  beasts." 
rhen  in  November  Doubledav  is 
ringing  out  Cento  Ring,  the  Peo- 
Ue  of  the  Circus  by  Robert  Lewis 

aylor,  author  of  W.  C.  Fields.  For 
liose  to  whom  the  animals  were  and 
|e  the  large  attraction,  Peter  Skel- 
Ln  has  edited  for  John  Day  for  the 
ill  an  anthology  of  animal  stories, 
jom  [ack  London,  to  Maeterlinck, 
[.  Albert  Payson  Terhune,  to  Carl 

an  Vechten,  called  Animals  All. 
terald    Durrell,    well    known  to 

arper's  readers  for  "The  King  and 
lis  Beasts"  has  a  new  book  about 
fcimal  collecting  on  Viking's  Sep- 

mber  list  called  The  Drunken 
hrest.  This  time  it's  in  a  Uru- 
■ayan  jungle.  Simon  and  Schuster 
|fe  excited  about  a  book  called  The 
yuer  of  Life,  "a  celebration  of  life 

the  animal,  insect,  and  plant  king- 
' bms"  by  Rutherford  Piatt,  which 
;ew  out  of  the  work  he  has  done 

I  Walt  Disney  films.  The  book  is 
rtunate  in  having  twenty  full-page 
le  drawings  by  Bernarda  Bryson, 
>o  well  known  to  readers  of 
nrper's  (October).  In  the  same 
anth,  on  Vanguard's  list  is  King- 
■m  of  the  Beasts,  a  large  book  of 
[5  gravure  pictures  of  animals  of  all 
:  rts  by  a  European  photographer 

med  W .  Suschitsky  and  79  pages  of 
let  by  Julian  Huxley.   And  early 
ixt  February  Harper  will  publish 
jiimal  Friends  and  Foes  by  Osmond 
'  Breland  ...  I  never  saw  any  fish 
i  the  circus  outside  the  seal  act, 
It  they  make  a  side  show  of  their 
mn,  and  Rinehart  in  September  is 
;  Wishing  an   illustrated  book  by 
"  ilph  Nading  Hill  called  Window 
i  the  Sea  which  describes  "the  story 
<  the  men  (and  the  fish),  the  re- 
lurch  and  adventure,  the  fun  and 
Ichantment  that  bring  700,000  peo- 
a  year   to   the  great  outdoor 
;  uarium  at  Marineland  Florida." 
^,id  Holt,  in  October,  in  The  Search 
•Aneath  the  Sea  publishes  a  book  in 
lyich  J,  L.  B.  Smith  tells  the  story 
ifllhis  successful  fourteen-year  search 

II  a  live  specimen  of  the  coelacanth, 
;tj)ught  to  be  extinct  these  fifty  mil- 

l|n  years.  There  seem  to  be  plenty 
'I  wonders  left  in  the  world  even 
i  they're  no  longer  to  be  collected 
tier  the  Big  Top. 


What  Strange  Powers 

Did  The  Ancients  Possess! 


EVERY  important  discovery  relating 
to  mind  power,  sound  thinking  and 
cause  and  effect,  as  applied  to  self- 
advancement,  was  known  centuries  ago, 
before  the  masses  could  read  and  write. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  wise 
men  of  old.  A  popular  fallacy  has  it  that 
their  secrets  of  personal  power  and  suc- 
cessful living  were  lost  to  the  world. 
Knowledge  of  nature's  laws,  accumu- 
lated through  the  ages,  is  never  lost.  At 
times  the  great  truths  possessed  by  the 
sages  were  hidden  from  unscrupulous 
men  in  high  places,  but  never  destroyed. 

Why  Were  Their  Secrets 
Closely  Guarded? 

Only  recently,  as  time  is  measured;  not 
more  than  twenty  generations  ago,  less 
than  l/100th  of  1%  of  the  earth's  people 
were  thought  capable  of  receiving  basic 
knowledge  about  the  laws  of  life,  for  it 
is  an  elementary  truism  that  knowledge 
is  power  and  that  power  cannot  be  en- 
trusted to  the  ignorant  and  the  un- 
worthy. 

Wisdom  is  not  readily  attainable  by  the 
general  public;  nor  recognized  when 
right  within  reach.  The  average  person 
absorbs  a  multitude  of  details  aoout 
things,  but  goes  through  life  without 
ever  knowing  where  and  how  to  acquire 
mastery  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  inner 
mind — that  mysterious  silent  something 
which  "whispers"  to  you  from  within. 

Fundamental  Laws  of  Nature 

Your  habits,  accomplishments  and  weak- 
nesses are  the  effects  of  causes.  Your 
thoughts  and  actions  are  governed  by 
fundamental  laws.  Example:  The  law 
of  compensation  is  as  fundamental 


as  the  laws  of  breathing,  eating  and 
sleeping.  All  fixed  laws  of  nature  are 
as  fascinating  to  study  as  they  are 
vital  to  understand  for  success  in  life. 

You  can  learn  to  find  and  follow  every 
basic  law  of  life.  You  can  begin  at  any 
time  to  discover  a  whole  new  world  of 
interesting  truths.  You  can  start  at  once 
to  awaken  your  inner  powers  of  self- 
understanding  and  self-advancement. 
You  can  learn  from  one  of  the  world's 
oldest  institutions,  first  known  in  Amer- 
ica in  1694.  Enjoying  the  high  regard 
of  hundreds  of  leaders,  thinkers  and 
teachers,  the  organization  is  known  as 
the  Rosicrucian  Order.  Its  complete 
name  is  the  "Ancient  and  Mystical 
Order  Rosae  Crucis,"  abbreviated  by  the 
initials  "AMORC."  The  teachings  of  the 
Order  are  not  sold,  for  it  is  not  a  com- 
mercial organization,  nor  is  it  a  religious 
sect.  It  is  a  non-profit  fraternity,  a 
brotherhood  in  the  true  sense. 

Not  For  General  Distribution 

Sincere  men  and  women,  in  search  of 
the  truth — those  who  wish  to  fit  in  with 
the  ways  of  the  world — are  invited  to 
write  for  a  complimentary  copy  of  the 
booklet,  "The  Mastery  of  Life."  It  tells 
how  to  contact  the  librarian  of  the 
archives  of  AMORC  for  this  rare  knowl- 
edge. This  booklet  is  not  intended  for 
general  distribution;  nor  is  it  sent  with- 
out request.  It  is  therefore  suggested 
that  you  write  for  your  copy  to  the 
Scribe  whose  address  is  given  in  the 
coupon.  The  initial  step  is  for  you  to  take. 


^Coupon- 


Scribe  V.L.T. 

The  Rosicrucian  Order  (AMOR"C> 
San  Jose,  California. 

*  Please  send  copy  of  sealed  book- 
let, "The  Mastery  of  Life,"  which  I 
shall  read  as  directed. 


Name  

Address... 
City  


the  ^RECORDINGS 

Edward  Tatnall  Canby 


EARLY  MUSIC 

T.illis:  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  the 
Prophet;  Hvmns  for  Alternating  Plain- 
song  and  Polyphony.  The  Deller  Con- 
sort. Vanguard-Bach-Guild  BG  551. 

Tallis  was  a  grand  old  Englishman  who 
composed  straight  through  the  religions 
wars  from  the  time  <>l  Henry  the  VIII 
into  Elizabeth's  reign— he  died  just  in 
time  to  miss  the  Spanish  Armada.  His 
musk  lias  a  certain  stiff,  reserved  quality, 
very  English,  and  is  the  more  expressive 
for  it.  The  constant  use  <>l  dissonant 
cross-relations— an  F  in  one  voice  clash- 
ing with  an  F-sharp  in  another— adds 
poignancy  that  is  strictly  of  the  English 
si  hool. 

The  Heller  Consort  does  this  music  in 
a  dedicated  and  musical  way.  but  with 
the  usual  and  unfortunate  disregard  for 
the  natural  animation  of  the  words  that 
mats  so  much  revived  music  today.  Beau- 
tiful—but, as  I  hear  it.  too  "antique"  to 
be  other  than  beautifully  dull  alter  a 
while.  I've  sung  in  this  work  myself  and 
know  how  vigorous  and  outgoing  it  can 
be.  Here,  all  is  chaste  and  otherworldly. 

Allied  Deller  Recital  (Two  Buxtehude 
Cantatas;  Songs  to  the  Lute  by  Cam- 
pian.  etc.). 

Buxtehude:  Organ  Fugue  in  C  Major. 

L'Oiseau-Lyre  OL  50102. 

The  popular  countertenor  with  the  very 
high  voice  here  sings  in  two  quite  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  music.  The  Buxtehude 
cantatas  are  a  joy  to  hear.  One.  "Jubi- 
late' Domino."  is  for  solo  voice  with  mod- 


est but  colorful  accompaniment;  the 
other,  "In  Dulci  Jubilo."  is  for  three 
high  voices,  the  lovely  and  quiet  elabo- 
ration built,  phrase  for  phrase,  on  the 
familiar  tune  of  that  name.  The  instru- 
mental parts  are  played  on  "old  instru- 
ments." in  this  case  with  virtually  no 
vibrato.  The  sounds  are  more  antique, 
but  probably  more  authentic  than  the 
(  lied  of  the  same  stringed  instruments 
played  with  present-day  vibrato. 

The  Buxtehude  fugue  is  a  delightful 
little  piece  on  a  typical  saucy,  folksy 
theme,  played  on  a  poop-poopv  small 
organ  that  sounds  like  a  miniature  steam 
calliope.  The  songs  to  the  lute,  fine 
material  lor  the  Deller  voice,  supple- 
ment the  similar  music  already  widely 
acclaimed  on  earlier  Deller  releases. 

Renaissance  Choral  Music.  Chorus  Pro 
Music  a  ol  Boston.  Patterson.  Unicorn 
UN  LP  1025. 

The  music  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  on  this  record  ranges 
from  Byrd  and  Tye  to  Victoria,  Swee 
linck,  Lassus,  Scluitz— an  international 
survey.  But  the  singing  is  not  of  the 
lust,  though  spirited  and  energetic. 

All  praise  to  any  group  that  puts 
sensible  life  into  music  that  was  obvi- 
ously alive  and  exciting  in  its  own  day, 
and  can  be  still.  But  not  at  the  expense 
of  good  ensemble  and  pitch.  This  group 
is  of  a  sort  common  enough  in  America, 
depending  in  part  at  least  on  trained 
voices,  trained  with  that  incurable  heaw 
wobble  and  throaty  production  that  is 
so  disastrous  to  choral  ensemble  in  older 
music.  These  singers  not  only  wobble 


WORTH  LOOKING  INTO  .  .  . 


Debussy:  Le  Martyre  de  Saint  Sebastien. 
Soloists,  Chorus  Radiodiffusion  Fran- 
chise. Orch.  Theatre  Ch  Elvsees.  Ing- 
helbrecht.  \ndre  Falcon,  narrator.  I  on 
don  DTL  93040/41.  (Complete,  with 
narration  in  French.) 

Mozart:  The  Magic  Flute.  Stader, 
Streich,  Otto.  Hafliger,  Fischer-Dieskau. 
Greindl,  RIAS  Symphony,  Chamber 
Choir,  Fric  say.  Dec  (  a  DX  134(3).  (In- 
cludes the  spoken  text  throughout— an 
excellent  idea.) 


Mozart:  Symphonies  #33.  #34.  Philh. 
S\inphony  of  London,  Leinsdorf  (Com- 
plete Symphonies,  Vol.  IX).  Westmin- 
ster WN  18186. 

Mozart:  Violin  Concerti  #1.  K.  207;  #7. 
K.  271a.  Arthur  Grumiaux.  Vienna  Sym- 
phony. Paumgartner.  Epic  LC  3230. 

Brahms:  A  German  Requiem.  Op.  45. 

Stader,  Wiener.  Choir  St.  Hedwig's 
Cathedral  and  Berlin  Motet  Choir.  Ber- 
lin Philh.,  Lehmann.  Decca  DX  136  (2). 


variously,  but  in  the  more  exciting  pa 
sages  strain  themselves  out  of  tune  wil 
each  other;  the  pitch  is  definitely  so-s 
the  harmonies  muddied  and  imprecis 
The  interpretations  are  either  breat] 
lessly  fast  (good,  when  under  contro 
or  long-drawn-out  and  very  slow,  in  tl 
older  Romantic  tradition  of  swellin 
and-dying  still  widely  in  favor  for  si: 
teenth-century  music. 

Palestrina:  Mass  "Veni  Sponsa  Christi 
Lassus:    Mass    "Puisque    J'ai  Perdu 

Vienna  Kammerchor,  Gillesberger.  Un 
corn  UN  LP  1013. 

On  the  same  label  as  the  Renaissan 
music  above,  but  from  the  other  side 
the  Western  world,  these  two  masses  a 
sung  with  fine  spirit  and  considerat 
vibrato.  Viennese-style,  by  a  well-train' 
Austrian  group.  But  where  the  Bosn 
singers  wobble  with  poor  pitch  ensefi 
ble,  this  group  listens  to  itself  and  siif 
in  tune  at  all  times.  Makes  a  differen; 

This  is  the  vigorous,  alive,  modt 
approach  to  the  music,  as  though  it  i 
only  meant  what  it  said  but  was 
tended  as  naturally  for  our  ears  as  I 
those  of  three  centuries  and  more  a!i 
No    mysterious    otherworldliness  he 
except  as  directly  expressed  in  the  wo  : 
of  the  mass  itself. 

The  Palestrina  is  characteristicalj 
long-rhythmed,  brilliant  and  showy,  w 
a  glorious  sense  of  vocal  idiom.  T: 
Lassus  is  more  chordal.  with  shon- 
phrases,  built  on  a  secular  tune,  I 
title-tune,  that  happens  also  to  be  I 
familiar  four-note  theme  of  Mozak 
"Jupiter"  Symphony,  the  last  movemeU 

Machaut:    Motets,    Ballades,    Virel I 
Rondeaux.  Collegium  Musicum  of  m 
Univ.  of  Illinois.  George  Hunter,  4 
Westminster  XWN  18166. 

The  resurrection  of  the  Gothic  mif* 
ol  some  seven  centuries  ago  is  still  vjfl 

much  on  musicologists'  minds,  and  1 1 
it  is  moving  over  into  the  realm  of  ]'4j 
forma  nee— a  matter  of  enormous  dn| 
culty.  since  the  written  remains  of  <■ 
music  are,  or  were,  virtually  uninl 
ligible.  Outside,  indirect  evidence  fiHO 
other  sources  has  been  applied  assign 
ously  for  many  years  until  now  we  i  1 
finally  get  a  reasonably  consistent—  •>  i 
recognizable— tonal  impression  of  $  I 
music,  in  actual  performance. 

Machaut  was  the  glory  of  fourteeii-J 
century  France,  and  the  author  of  M 
first  one-composer  mass,  plus  numbei «  | 
shorter  wenks  as  sampled  here.  Tl« 
who  have  listened  to  the  Belgian  o  j 
Musica  under  Safford  Cape  and  the  M  ) 
York  Pro  Musica  under  Greenberg  1  I 
find  this  recording  an  important  o  a 
pleasurable  addition  to  the  effort;"  1 
those  two  groups.  The  scholarship  i's  j 
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Under  the  magic  of  Reiner's  baton,  you  hear  the  Chicago 
Orchestra  become  a  single  responsive  instrument,  as 
this  superb  conductor  leads  you  through  the  classical 
era  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  into  the  twentieth  century 
of  Richard  Strauss  and  Bela  Bartok.  You  thrill  to 
the  vivid  clarity  of  each  splendid  performance  as  it 
comes  to  life  ...  on  RCA  Victor  Records,  of  course! 
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THE    NEW  RECORDINGS 


good  .is  can  be  had  but.  much  more 
important,  these  people  play  and  sing 
musically.  And  what  good  is  music 
that  is  unmusical— however  authentic. 

Particularly  lovely  is  the  contralto 
voice  of  Jantina  Noorman,  who  sings 
main  solos,  accompanied  by  vielles.  re- 
corder, .ind  lute.  The  tenor  Rich. ml 
Krause  has  a  light,  clear  voice  too,  that 
blends  easily  with  the  instruments. 

Chant  Gregorian,  vol.  2.  Monks  of  the 
Abbo  «>l  Solesmes,  France.  London  LSA 
17  (4  10"). 

Prewar  record  collectors  will  remember 
the  then-priceless  recordings  of  these 
same  monks,  who  have  been  leaders  in 
the  restoration  of  the  pure  Gregorian 
tradition  of  unaccompanied  plain  song. 
This  new  series  is  staggering  in  its  pro- 
portions; these  are  not  merely  inspira- 
tional samples  but  complete  masses  for 
various  occasions  in  the  Church  year. 
The  entire  legacy  of  Gregorian  song 
would  take  up  whole  shelves  of  similar 
volumes— and  for  all  I  know,  recording 
being  what  it  is  these  days,  the  whole 
body  of  music  will  eventually  find  its 
way  onto  discs. 

The  music,  as  many  know,  is  beauti- 
ful both  in  itself  and  as  an  age-old  ex- 
pression of  Christian  faith.  By  this  very 
token  it  invites  long  study,  and  can 
easily  take  up  one's  entire  lifetime,  for 
that  matter.  It  is  that  great.  Don't  buy 
this  album,  then,  as  so  much  back- 
ground music. 

Dufay:  Missa  Caput.  Ambrosian  Sing- 
ers, Stevens  L'Oiseau-Lyre   OL  50069. 

This  middle-fifteenth-century  work  with 
the  odd  title  (the  Latin  word  for 
"head"— no  relation  to  the  German 
kaput)  is  a  towering  masterpiece  mid- 
way between  the  distant,  dissonant,  bar- 
baric beauties  of  the  Machaut  period 
and  the  highly  developed  music  of  the 
Palestrina  age,  the  late  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  long  stretch  of  years  between 
the  earliest  music  written  down  in  parts 
and  what  we  formerly  thought  was  the 
"beginning"  of  music  is  rapidly  being 
filled— and  Dufay,  with  the  supreme 
master  Josquin,  is  restored  as  one  of 
the  biggest  figures  in  Western  music. 

Strange  to  the  ears,  this  music,  at 
first.  Those  who  object  to  initial  strange- 
ness, who  are  disturbed  by  a  prelimi- 
nary lack  of  communication,  who  turn 
off  the  phonograph  when  the  music, 
after  a  few  moments,  seems  monoto- 
nous, had  best  stay  away  from  Dufay. 
It  is,  in  truth  monotonous  music— that 
being  simply  the  outward  expression  of 
its  remarkable  unity,  its  rocklike,  over- 
all oneness  of  purpose. 

But  like  the  endless  variety  of  orna- 
mentation  in   the   flowery  late-Gothic 


cathedrals,  this  Mass  is  glorious  in  its 
splendid  detail,  elaborately  woven 
around  the  cantus  firmus  that  is  always 
at  its  heart,  a  plain-chant  melody,  now 
no  longer  in  use,  that  belonged  to  the 
Knglish  Sarum  usage  and  was  well 
known  at  the  time.  Each  section  of  the 
work,  as  here  performed,  begins  with  a 
free  passage  for  several  voices,  followed 
by  the  body  of  the  music  in  the  larger 
chorus  over  the  ever-present  plain  chant, 
sung  in  long  notes  and  bolstered  by  a 
trombone. 

The  racy  dissonance  of  the  earlier 
Gothic  music  is  absent  here.  Modern 
consonance  is  already  established;  but 
not  modern  chord  progressions,  even  of 
the  now-familiar  Palestrina  sort.  This 
is  a  new  language,  for  most  of  us,  and 
a  subtle  one.  Simple  listening  soon 
brings  its  sense  and  beauty  to  the  pa- 
tient ear. 

Musique  du  Moyen  Age  a  la  Renais- 
sance. Ens.  Monique  Rollin.  Mathilde 
Siderer,  sopr.  London-Int.    W  91116. 

A  series  of  performances  with  solo 
singer,  vielles,  recorders,  lute,  drums,  in 
the  now  increasingly  familiar  manner 
of  the  musical  explorers  into  older  mu- 
sic. The  works  range,  from  thirteenth- 
and  fourteenth-century  songs  and  danc- 
es, up  to  the  early  sixteenth  century, 
many  of  them  very  lively. 

The  immediately  noticeable  aspect  of 
this  group  is  the  ultra-French  voice  pro- 
duction of  the  soprano,  Mathilde  Sid- 
erer, who  could  have  walked  straight  off 
the  Opera-Comique  stage.  Just  goes  to 
show  that  we  can  never  wholly  elim- 
inate present-day  irrelevancies  in  our 
"authentic"  restorations.  A  lovely  voice, 
but  it  sounds  like  Medisande. 

The  Golden  Line  of  Polyphony  from 
Sweelinck  to  Mozart.  Alma  Musica.  Lon- 
don DTL  93046. 

This  group  is  apparently  Dutch,  judg- 
ing from  the  names  of  the  players,  who 
use  modern  instruments  except  for  the 
harpsichord— in  fact,  the  historical  title 
is  misleading;  the  main  items  here  are 
larger  eighteenth-century  works,  a  con- 
certo by  Vivaldi,  a  seldom-heard  Flute 
Quartet  (K.  285b)  of  Mozart,  and  one 
of  Mozart's  adagios  for  string  trio  pref- 
acing a  fugue  by  Bach,  transcribed  for 
trio.  The  other,  earlier  works,  are 
thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

Good  but  not  unusual  playing,  with- 
out any  special  historical  sense.  Re- 
cording has  some  slight  distortion  in  the 
highs  and  a  low-bass  rumble. 

History  of  the  Dance  Form.  Vol.  1:  Alle- 
mande  and  Minuet.  Erna  Heiller,  harps, 
and  piano.  Unicorn  UN  LP  1010. 
History  of  the  Dance  Form.   Vol.  2: 


Bourree,  Courante.  Erna  Heiller,  harps. 
Unicorn  UN  LP  1027. 

The  mere  title  of  these  discs  hints  at  a 
musicological  trap  for  the  listener  who  : 
is  more  interested  in  music  than  in  codi- 
fication. For  aesthetic  reasons  a  whole 
series  of  examples  of  the  same  type  of 
dance  form  is  bound  to  present  prob- 
lems in  performance.  And  it  is  seldom 
wise  to  combine  harpsichord  and  piano 
on  one  recording,  whatever  the  reason. 

In  truth,  Erna  Heiller's  playing  has 
a  somewhat  scholarly  slant  to  it,  but  I 
hasten  to  say  that  it  is  musical  all  the 
same,  if  not  exactly  full  of  lightness  and 
grace.  And,  fortunately,  the  composers 
themselves  have  disagreed  so  healthily 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  minuet,  bour- 
ree, or  allemande.  that  there  is  far  more 
variety  in  these  comparative  sequences 
than  might  be  imagined!  Perhaps  this 
was  the  underlying  intention  of  the 
project— variety  within  unity. 

No  doubt  about  it,  we  get  an  excel-  I 
lent  bird's-eye  view  of  the  musical  in- 
consistencies and  consistencies  that  lie 
behind  the  continuity  of  any  musical 
title  terminology.  Music  appreciation 
teachers  had  better  look  hard  in  the 
other  direction,  for  this  sort  of  thing 
can  cause  chaos  in  the  highly  oversimpli- 
fied world  of  the  music  survey  course. 

The  value  of  the  discs  for  listening  t 
varies  with  the  type  of  dance.  The  bour- 
ses, with  their  persistent  fast  rhythms, 
are  the  most  monotonously  alike,  fol- 
lowed by  the  minuets— only  slightly  re- 
dundant. The  allemandes  and  courantes 
might  as  well  be  so  many  unrelated 
pieces  as  far  as  listening  is  concerned. 

By  some  ghastly,  non-musicological 
error,  the  labels  are  reversed  as  between 
bourr<?es  and  courantes.  Guess  I  know  | 
my  music  appreciation— I  caught  on 
quick.  Wonder  whether  the  Unicorn 
people  have  yet. 

Footnote 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Plays  Bach. 

Eugene  Ormandy,  conductor.  Columbia 
ML  5065. 

These  are  as  might  be  expected,  | 
though  the  various  arrangers  do  notB 
include  Stokowsky.  The  most  tasteless  ft 
and  unmusical,  alas,  are  those  by  Or- 1 
mandy  himself.  The  Little  G  Minor,  I 
arranged  by  one  Wra.  Smith,  isn't  bad  | 
at  all.  Sir  Edward  Elgar's  Fantasia  and  j 
Fugue  in  C  Minor,  replete  with  harp  jj 
pluckings  and  great  string  swells,  migh' 
well  pass  for  Delius  at  the  beginning  and 
Elgar  in  the  crashing  ending.  "Come  I 
Sweet  Death"  is  slow  and  dismal  as  i 
ever;  an  off-center  pressing  adds  to  the  i 
effect. 

Some  day,  let's  hope,  we'll  outgrow 
the  need  for  this  sort  of  thing. 


NEWLY  RELEASED! 


THE  HOLLYWOOD  BOLUL  SWHOOy  ORCHESTRA 


Few  places  in  the  world  must  be  visited. 

But  if  music  is  a  part  of  your  life,  a 
concert  at  the  famed  Hollywood  Bowl  is 
hard  to  resist. 

Because  something  happens  to  music, 
and  to  you,  there  "under  the  stars"  on  a 
midsummer's  night.  True,  you're  listen- 
ing to  a  performance  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  orchestras  in  the  world's  greatest 
natural  amphitheater — but  that  doesn't 
come  close  to  explaining  it. 

Perhaps  nothing  will,  except  actually 
listening  to  the  music  that  comes  out  of 
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Capitol's  "Full  Dimensional  Sound"  symbol  denotes  an  exceptional  performance, 
flaivlessly  recorded.  It  is  the  purest  high  fidelity  achieved  by  the  recorders  art. 


The  Hollywood  Bowl  Symphony  Orchestra 


the  Bowl — now  captured  for  your  perma- 
nent pleasure  by  Capitol  Records. 

You  might  start  off  with  Gypsy! — the 
Bowl's  program  of  famous  Gypsy  com- 
positions conducted  by  Carmen  Dragon. 
Or.  for  a  Gershwin  evening,  hear  the 
Rhapsody  in  Blue  and  American  in  Paris. 

These  are  both  Capitol  "Full  Dimen- 
sional Sound"  albums  —  the  highest 
fidelity  known  to  the  recorder's  art. 

Hearing  them  is  the  next  best  thing  to 
enjoying  a  summer  evening  "under  the 
stars"  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl. 


"I  looked  down,  into 
my  open  grave" 


Jinpratfjrarni  Jlrr>iticnt 

>i  I  MARCH  13.1868 


"Mr.  Senator  Ross,  how  say  you?" 

In  the  deathly  silence  of  the  Senate  cham- 
ber, the  freshman  Senator  from  Kansas 
locked  dow  n,  as  he  put  it.  into  his  own  grave. 

On  deliberately  trumped-up  charges,  the 
bitterly  fanatic  leaders  of  Ross's  party  were 
trying  to  vote  President  Johnson  out  of  office 
—  because  Johnson  stood  between  them  and 
their  revenge  on  the  defeated  South. 

Ross,  they  knew,  also  disliked  Johnson 
and  wanted  to  punish  the  South.  But.  taking 
no  chances,  they  had  warned  him  to  vote 
"guilty"  or  face  political  suicide. 

And  now,  on  that  historic  May  morning  in 
1868,  the  verdict  had  come  to  hang  com- 
pletely on  his  vote.  First  falteringly,  then 
loudly,  he  gave  it:  "Not  guilty!" 

That  was  sheer  moral  principle  speaking. 
Edmund  Ross  refused  to  join  a  move  he 
thought  would  wreck  the  historic  powers  of 
the  Presidency.  For  this,  he  lost  his  future, 
lost  his  good  name,  and  saved  for  himself 
only  what  he  had  saved  for  everyone:  our 
democracy. 

Into  the  whole  fabric  of  American  democ- 
racy is  woven  the  steel-tough  moral  fiber  of 
men  like  Edmund  Ross.  Braver  even  than 
battle  courage,  it  has  helped  America  be- 
come strong  in  many  ways.  So  strong,  that, 
today,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  guarantees 
of  security  is  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds. 

For  it  is  not  American  principal,  but 
American  principles,  that  back  these  Bonds. 
So,  for  yourself  and  your  country,  invest  in 
I  nited  States  Savings  Bonds  regularly.  And 
hold  on  to  them. 


It's  actually  easy  to  save  — when  you  buy  Series 
E  Savings  Bonds  through  the  Payroll  Savings 
Plan.  Once  you've  signed  up  at  your  pay  office, 
your  saving  is  done  for  you.  The  Bonds  you  re- 
ceive pay  good  interest  —  3%  a  year,  compounded, 
half-yearly  when  held  to  maturity.  And  the  longer 
you  hold  them,  the  better  your  return.  Even  after 
maturity,  they  go  on  earning  10  years  more.  So 
hold  on  to  your  Bonds!  Join  Payroll  Savings  to- 
dav  — or  huv  Bonds  where  you  bank. 


Safe  as  America  -  US.  Savings  Bonds 

The  U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  advertisement.  It  is  donated  by  this  publication  in  cooperation  tcith  the 
Advertising  Council  and  the  Magazine  Publishers  of  America. 
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Your  Grace  Line  Cruise  is  more  than  just  a  voyage.  It  is  sunny, 

carefree  clays  at  sea  .  .  .  dancing  under  the  stars  .  .  .  interesting 
new  friends.  It  is  a  lavish  choice  of  tempting  foods  .  .  .  service 

which  caters  to  your  every  whim  .  .  .  sightseeing  adventure  *L-*Z' 
in  the  Caribbean's  most  fascinating  ports.  Afloat  and  ashore, 
it's  everything  you've  dreamed  a  cruise  should  be. 


CAf  IBBEAN  CRUISES 

Regular,  frequent  American  flag  Passenger  and  Freight  Services  between  the  Americas 
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Heat  Highway  No.  1 


Tennessee  Gas  ...  the  nation's  longest  pipeline ! 

Haulins  natural  gas  used  in  the  homes  and  industries  of  18  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Province  of  Ontario.  Canada. 

Piping  nearly  two  billion  cubic  feet  daily  .  .  .  2200  miles 
across  mountains,  rivers,  swamps,  forests  .  .  .  from  the 
ea>-producing  Southwest  to  the  fuel-hungry  East. 

Journey's  end  .  .  .  better  heat  for  millions. 

Nature's  finest  fuel  brought  to  market  by  the  most  economical 
and  dependable  method  of  transportation  —  the  pipeline. 


TENNESSEE  GAS  Hos  What  It  Takes 
To  Keep  You  Supplied 

*  13  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
reserves  in  201  fields  ★  9(X)0-mile  system 
of  underground  pipeline  ★  550.000  horse- 
power in  29  compressor  stations  moving 
gas  through  the  system  ★  Vast  under- 
ground storage  fields  near  consuming 
markets  assuring  ample  supply  in  winter 
To  meet  increasing  demand.  TGT  in- 
creased its  capacity  8  )old  in  its  first  ten 
years  .  .  .  expects  to  double  this  in  the 
next  ten.' 
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ESSEE  GAS 

TRANSMISSION  COMPANY 

AMERICA'S   LEADING  TRANSPORTER   OF    NATURAL.  GAS 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 


Just  calling  up  can 

The  telephone  can  be  priceless  in  emergen- 
cies. It's  the  world's  best  helper  when  it  comes 
to  saving  time,  trips  and  trouble. 

But  one  of  its  greatest  uses  has  nothing  to  do 
with  sudden  need  or  calls  to  the  grocer,  dentist, 
hairdresser,  electrician,  department  store,  etc. 

It's  to  bring  friends  and  families  together. 


TUNE  IN  ""TELEPHONE  TIME". ..the  TV  program  with  John  Nesbitt's  real  ■ 


brighten  your  day 

lust  to  be  able  to  lift  the  receiver  and  talk  to 
others  is  one  of  the  joys  of  the  telephone. 

Isn't  there  some  news  you  d  like  to  share 
with  someone  right  now:  And  hasn't  that  some- 
one some  news  you'd  like  to  hear? 

A  telephone  call  that  costs  so  little  can  do  so 
much  to  brighten  the  day  at  both  ends  of  the  line. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  /jji 

stories  the  whole  family  can  enjoy  together . . .  every  Sunday  ever  CBS  N^s^' 
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LETTERS 


Tolerant  Americans 

To  the  Editors: 

Congratulations  for  giving  us  "Won't 
Somebody  Tolerate  Me?"  by  Elinor 
Goulding  Smith  [August].  Whether  or 
not  one  agrees  with  her  beliefs— or  dis- 
beliefs—is irrelevant.  It  happens  that  I 
do  not.  But  I  would  "defend  to  the 
death"  her  right  to  her  point  of  view 
and  the  respect  that  her  thoughtful  ex- 
position of  it  merits.  .  .  . 

Corinna  Marsh 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  [Mrs.  Smith's]  most  telling  point, 
which  is  frequently  unappreciated,  is 
that  agnosticism  can  be  "a  positive 
thing,  arising  out  of  deep  and  serious 
conviction."  .  .  . 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  A.  Tolcott 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

A  great  many  Americans  profess  some 
sort  of  religion  these  days,  and  few 
people  adhere  to  non-belief;  so  there 
may  be  some  justification  for  the  gloomy 
conclusion  to  Mrs.  Smith's  otherwise  ex- 
cellent article.  Yet  there  are  some  who 
believe  that  the  founding  fathers 
granted  us  not  only  the  freedom  to  be- 
lieve but  also  the  freedom  not  to  be- 
lieve. My  wife  and  I  are  of  this  per- 
suasion, and  feeling  as  does  Mrs.  Smith 
that  the  moral  and  ethical  training  of 
our  children  devolves  upon  us,  we  are 
trying  ...  to  instill  these  values  into 
our  four  nascent  non-believers  without 
the  shackles  of  orthodoxy.  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  except  for  one  minor  in- 
cident we  have  had  little  interference 
from  church,  school,  or  neighbors  in 
this  undertaking.  .  .  .  Bill  Hennings 
Richland.  Wash. 

Elinor  Goulding  Smith  presents  us 
with  a  whopper  of  a  dilemma.  "Reli- 
|  gionwise"  she  wants  to  be  let  alone,  and 
her  children  with  her.  .  .  . 

She  is  right  that  the  majority  should 
not  force  upon  her  and  her  children 
concepts  abhorrent  to  them  simply  be- 
cause it  is  the  majority.  Nor  do  the 
"right"  people  (those  who  adhere  to 
"the  one  true  faith")  have  the  right  to 
impose  religious  concepts  upon  others. 
But  there  are  obstacles  to  the  complete 
independence  Mrs.  Smith  desires. 

(1)  We  are  a  people  founded  upon 
religious  principles.  Even  those  Mrs. 
Smith  says  she  teaches  her  children  have 


come  to  effective  realization  only  in 
concert  with  religious  sanctions  which 
have  made  sterile  ethical  ideas  into  mo- 
tivations with  power. 

(2)  It  is  the  nature  of  Christianity  to 
proselytize.  Christians  arc  specifically 
instructed  to  convert  others.  .  .  .  "Your 
religion  is  my  business"  is  admittedly  a 
ticklish  motto  and  has  involved  Chris- 
tians in  numberless  tactless  tactics  and 
many  indignant  protests  less  kindly  than 
Mrs.  Smith's.  But  the  church  cannot 
surrender  this  mission  without  emascu- 
lation. 

Can  we  have  political  liberty  and 
deny  the  right  of  Republicans  to  try  to 
convert  others?  .  .  . 

Robert  W.  Hoffman,  Minister 
Phillips  Congregational  Church 
Watertown,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Smith's  article  raises  problems 
which  should  weigh  heavily  on  the  con- 
sciences of  all  religious  people. 

She  is  certainly  right  that  "freedom 
of  religion"  must  include  agnostics.  .  .  . 
I  share  her  troubled  concern  over  the 
perfunctory  injection  of  "under  God" 
into  the  pledge  of  allegiance,  the  facile 
application  of  the  epithet  "godless"  to 
anybody  we  happen  to  be  against  at  the 
moment,  and  other  evidences  of  the 
pallid  but  pervasive  religiosity  of  the 
1950s  which  .  .  .  bears  precious  little 
resemblance  to  the  virility  and  depth  of 
genuine  Biblical  religion.  .  .  . 

However,  her  desire  to  remove  all 
mention  of  religion  from  TV,  schools, 
and  even  ordinary  conversation  seems  a 
bit  far-fetched.  This  is  asking  for  a 
basic  reconstitution  of  our  whole  Judeo- 
Christian  culture.  .  .  .  Such  an  abandon- 
ment would  lead  to  conditions  of  which 
no  American,  Mrs.  Smith  included, 
could  possibly  approve. 

Rev.  Harvey  G.  Co 
Director  of  Religious  Activitie 
Oberlin  College.  Ohi 

I  expound  my  religion  to  my  co 
gregation  of  400  via  my  pulpit. 

Elinor  Goulding  Smith  expound: 
hers  to  hundreds  of  thousands  va 
Harper's.  She  should  gripe! 

Fred  Venable.  Minute 
First  Methodist  Churd 
Salida.  Calif 

Washington  Applei 

To  the  Editors: 

Re  Hans  Bendix's  "Not  so  Rotten  ii 
Denmark"  [July],  p.  45:  please.  Mr.  Ben 
dix,  not  California  apples  "which 
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Q  kle  at  the  ever-modern  comedy  of  Falstaff;  be  fascinated  by 
gl  orous  Cleopatra;  shudder  at  the  intrigues  of  Macbeth;  thrill  with 
Rc'eo  in  the  ecstasies  of  love.  Be  amazed  at  Iago's  treachery;  step 
wi  delight  into  the  whimsical  world  of  Puck  and  Bottom. 

akespeare  is  the  one  writer  who  understood  human  nature  as  no 
•r  ever  has,  before  or  since.  So  deep  did  he  see  into  the  hearts  of  all 
of  that  he  is  more  alive  today  than  he  was  three  hundred  years  ago! 


Oft  Love,  Truth,  Friendship,  Riches 
and  54  Other  Fascinating  Subjects 

J-JERE  is  another  Titan  of  the  Elizabethan  era — Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
whose  surpassing  intellect  laid  the  groundwork  of  science  and 
philosophy  for  generations.  Anyone  in  search  of  personal  guidance 
and  a  practical,  day-by-day  philosophy  of  life  can  do  no  better  than 
to  read  these  immortal  essays  .  .  .  about  love,  politics,  books,  busi- 
ness, friendship  and  the  many  other  subjects  which  Bacon  discusses 
so  clearly,  incisively,  wisely.  So  much  wit  and  wisdom  is  packed 
into  these  writings  that  quotations  from  them  have  become  part  of 
our  literature. 

Both  these  handsome  De  Luxe  volumes — Shakespeare  and  Bacon 
— are  yours  free,  as  membership  gifts  from  the  Classics  Club. 


Vhy  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  These  2  Books  Free 


V  ILL  YOU  add  these  two  volumes  to 
r i  your  library — as  membership  gifts 
fee  the  Classics  Club?  You  are  invited 
to  >in  today  .  .  .  and  to  receive  on  ap- 
Ptiil  beautiful  editions  of  the  world's 
P<|est  masterpieces. 

Rese  books,  selected  unanimously  by 
dis  iguished  literary  authorities,  were 
ch<;  n  because  they  offer  the  greatest  en- 
)0)  ent  and  value  to  the  "pressed  for 
tin  '  men  and  women  of  today. 

Wi  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

Aiue  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will 
nt.r  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can 
n,;  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have 
yo|  ever  wondered  how  the  truly  great 
wis  have  become  "classics"?  First  because 
■•fare  so  readable.  They  would  not  have  lived 
they  were  read;  they  would  not  have  been 
•sjunless  they  were  interesting.  To  be  interest- 
"»t|iey  had  to  be  ea^v  to  understand.  And  those 


are  the  very  qualities  which  characterize  these 
selections:  readability,  interest,  simplicity. 

Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all  other  book 
clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  members  the  world's 
classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its  members  are  not  ob- 
ligated to  take  any  specific  number  of  books.  3.  Its 
volumes  are  luxurious  De  Luxe  Editions — bound 
in  the  fine  buckram  ordinarily  used  for  $5  and 
$10  bindings.  They  have  tinted  page  tops;  are 
richly  stamped  in  genuine  gold,  which  will  retain 
its  original  lustre — books  you  and  your  children 
will  read  and  cherish  for  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership. 
With  your  first  book  will  be  sent  an  advance 
notice  about  future  selections.  You  may  reject 
any  book  you  do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take  any 
specific  number  of  books — only  the  ones  you  want. 
No  money  in  advance,  no  membership  fees.  You 
may  cancel  membership  at  any  time. 
Mail  this   Invitation  Form  now.     Paper,  print 
ing,  binding  costs  are  rising.  This  low  price — and 
your  FREE  copies  of  The  Compli  te  Works  • 
SHAKESPEARE   and   BACON'S  ESSAYS 
cantii  t  In  assured  utiles  pou  respond  promptly. 
THE  CLASSICS  CLUB,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York. 


Walter  J.  Black,  President  GO 
THE  CLASSICS  CLUB 
Roslyn,  L.I.,  New  York 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member  and  send 
me,  FREE  the  beautiful  two-volume  De  Luxe 
Classics  Club  Editions  of  The  Complete  Works 
of  SHAKESPEARE  and  BACON  S  ESSAYS,  to- 
gether with  the  current  selection. 

I  am  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific  number 
of  books  and  I  am  to  receive  an  advance  de- 
scription of  future  selections.  Also.  I  may  reject 
any  volume  before  or  after  I  receive  it.  and  I 
may  cancel  my  membership  whenever  I  wish. 

For  each  volume  I  decide  to  keep  I  will  send 
you  $2.89.  plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges. 
(Books  shipped  in  U.S.A.  only.) 
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Miss 
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quality  and  character  never  change! 
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LETTERS 

big,  red.  and  without  flaw,"  bu 
Wenqtchee  —  the-Apple  -  Capital-of-thei 
World— apples  of  Washington  State.  \ 
Oranges,  yes,  from  California,  but  an 
les  are  ours— the  Red  Delicious,  tW 
smaller  Winesaps,  the  unequale 
Golden  Delicious,  and  other  notabl 
varieties.  Margaret  T.  Smit 

Wenatchee,  Wad 

Delinquents'1  Right 

To  the  Editors: 

In  "What  Nobody  Knows  About  N 
venile  Delinquency"  [August].  Rutj 
Doyle  chides  the  American  Civil  Li  I 
erties  Union  for  sending  her  in  repj 
to  her  question  about  our  work  in  tlj 
held  "a  treatise  on  the  rights  of  pub  I 
cation  of  salacious  comic  books."  Mil 
Dovle  was  sent  the  pamphlet  because  I 
discussed  the  charge  that  juvenile  delij 
quency  is  caused  by  reading  crii 
comics,  and  we  thought  this  was  gt| 
mane  to  her  interest.  She  was  also  sel 
a  memorandum  on  curfew  ordinanc  I 
which  tics  in  directlv  with  the  probk  I 
ol  juvenile  delinquency. 

We  think  your  readers  should  kn<| 
the  Union  is  concerned  with  the  pr<| 
lem  of  guaranteeing  due  process  of 
to   juveniles   accused   of  wrong-doii 
Our  branch  in  Philadelphia  has  w 
several   outstanding   victories   on  tl 
front  recently,  and  an  ACLU  Trie 
of  the  court"  brief  was  filed  in  a 
in  Washington.  D.  C.  arguing  that 
juvenile  must  be  informed  of  his  rk 
to  counsel.   The  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
Appeals  upheld  the  ACLU  view. 

Alan  Reitm  \\.  Ass't  E 
American  Civil  Liberties  Uni 
New  York.  N. 

Battle  of  Brita 

To  the  Editors: 

Woodrow  Wyatt  in  "Beaverbirx 
Last  of  the  Press  Lords"  [July]  wrote 
".  .  .  [Beaverbrook]  was  Minister 
Aircratt  Production  from  May  1940 
May  1941.  Unquestionably  he  won 
Battle  of  Britain  by  forcing  the  ci 
service  machinery  to  produce  airci 
by  big-business  methods.  .  .  ." 

To  put  it  mildly,  this  is  a  lot 
nonsense. 

The  Battle  of  Britain,  as  it  is  rec 
nized  by  the  RAF  and  the  Luftwa 
began  in  July  1940  and  ended  in  S 
tember  1940.  .  .  .  Does  Mr.  Wyatt  » 
ouslv  suggest  that  between  May 
September  Lord  Beaverbrook  provk 
the  aircraft  that  fought  the  Battle 
Britain"-  Aircraft  production  did  r 
But  the  rise  came  after  the  crisis  1 
passed.  The  Spitfires  and  Hurrica 
that  saved  Britain  were  the  result 
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Marboro  Book  Club 


The  Most  Talked  About 
Book  of  the  Year  . . . 


Take  any  3  of  the  books 
shown  for  only$"J75 

kJ     with  membership 


V>(hoose  from  THE  MANDARINS,  A  WALK  ON  THE  WILD  SIDE, 
DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS,  BEING  AND  NOTHINGNESS  and  eight  other 
important  books  as  your  introduction  to  membership  in  the  Marboro  Book  Club. 


By  exclusive  arrangement  with  Simone  de 
Beauvoir's  publishers  in  Paris  and  New 
York,  THE  MANDARINS  has  been  desig- 
nated as  the  current  selection  of  the  Marboro 
Book  Club.  "We  owe  Mile,  de  Beauvoir  a 
great  debt.  Her  book  becomes  what  a  novel 
should  be:  a  window  on  the  world  through 
which  we  see  and  recognize  not  the  facts  of 
a  situation,  but  the  truth  about  it." 

N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review. 


We  needn't  tell  you  why  THE  MAN- 
DARINS is  the  most  discussed  book  of 
the  year— or  that  its  story  of  the  "ideas, 
sexual  practices,  and  political  aberra- 
tions of  the  leading  French  intellec- 
tuals" is  well  worth  every  penny  of  its 
regular  $6.00  bookstore  purchase  price. 

To  demonstrate  the  values  that  dis- 
cerning readers  can  expect  from  the 
MARBORO  BOOK  CLUB,  we  offer  you 
any  3  books  on  this  page  (including 
THE  MANDARINS,  if  you  wish)  all 
for  about  one-half  what  you  would  or- 
dinarily expect  to  pay  for  THE  MAN- 
DARINS alone. 

THE  MARBORO  BOOK  CLUB  pools 
your  buying  power  with  that  of  others 


who  share  your  tastes,  and  brings  you 
savings  never  before  possible  on  the 
books  you  prefer. 

With  each  four  selections  (or  alter- 
nates) accepted  at  Special  Member's 
Prices,  you  also  receive  a  superlative 
bonus  volume  of  your  choice  at  no  addi- 
tional charge.  You'll  soon  find  that  sav- 
ings average  more  than  50%  on  the 
self-same  books  you  would  have  pur- 
chased at  regular  prices. 

Reach  for  a  pencil  right  now  and  check 
off  any  three  of  the  books  shown. 
They're  yours  for  only  $3.75  with  an 
introductory  membership  in  the  MAR- 
BORO BOOK  CLUB.  That's  a  saving 
of  as  much  as  $24.25  on  regular  book- 
store prices. 


Choose  any  3  of  these  books  for  $3.75  with  Introductory  Membership  in  the  MARBORO  BOOK  CLUB!  Mail  application  today. 

formed  by  one  of  the  world's  greatest  orchestras.  It  was 
recorded  in  Capitol's  new  custom-designed  sound  studios 
—  literally  a  recording  engineer's  "dream"  workshop. 

But  with  all  that,  the  "jury"  has  the  final  word.  And 
like  all  its  members,  Mr.  Zeitzew  has  a  veto.  As  acousti- 
cal expert,  he's  concerned  primarily  with  how  faithfully 
the  overtones  —  that  give  each  instrument  its  distinctive 
"voice"—  are  reproduced  on  the  recording. 


ne  note  on  ms  scorepad,  /ippTcyvm-nn-rr— .  

Is  it  all  necessary?  Capitol  thinks  so.  "Full  Dimensional 
Sound"  albums  are  advertised  as  "the  highest  fidelity 
known  to  the  recorder's  art."  The  Jury's  job  is  to  make 
sure  they  live  up  to  their  billing. 

This  week,  hear  a  Capitol  "Full  Dimensional  Sound" 
recording  at  your  record  dealer.  You'll  hear  how  high 
high  fidelity  can  be. 


Incomparable  High  Fidelity  in  Full  Dimensional  Sound 


HE  to  his  architect  friend  {looking  for 
some  free  advice);  to  a  "brother"  {"Glad 
to  have  you  use  my  name . . .") 


SHE  to  her  aunt  ("We'd  love  to  spend  the 
weekend...  ,");  to  her  former  roommate 
("A  new  baby —salutations!") 


it's  letter-night  at  the  Daltons' 

. . .  fun,  too.  And  so  easy,  since  they  type  their  personal  letters 
on  paper  especially  made  and  styled  to  their  modern  ways. 

Unique,  remarkable  Eaton's  Personal-Type -Rite  paper 
erases  without  a  trace,  is  crisp  as  new  money.  In  sizes  and  tints 
correct  for  men  and  women.  $1.59  the  box.  Also,  in  Eaton's 
Open  Stock  (matching  paper  and  envelopes  available  separately 
when  you  want  more). 


- 

Ask  us  "where?"  if 

„A1,    Ar\    tiAt  finrl 

body  agrees  that  Black  &  White  is  truly 
precious  cargo.  Through  the  years,  its 
quality  and  character  never  change! 


BLACK  ft  WHITE 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  86.8  PROOF 
THE  FLEISCHM  AN  N  DISTILLING  CORPORATION,  N.  Y.  •   SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS 


long-term  plans  laid  down  by  the  Air 
Council  of  the  RAF.  .  .  . 

The  Spitfire  was  produced  by  Vickers, 
the  Hurricane  by  Hawkers.  These  are 
big  businesses  and  at  the  time  they 
were  producing  the  most  advanced 
fighters  in  the  Western  world.  The 
fighters  could  not  have  been  produced 
by  anything  else  but  big-business 
methods.  .  .  . 

This  letter  was  not  inspired  by  per- 
sonal animus  toward  Lord  Beaverbrook. 

.  .  But  I  had  a  lot  of  good  friends 
killed  in  the  Battle  of  Britain.  They 
and  their  fellow  pilots  won  it.  Not 
Lord  Beaverbrook.  I  know  he  would 
be  the  first  to  admit  it. 

Drew  Middleton 
Westport,  N.  Y. 

Overdue  Changes 


To  the  Editors: 

"Overdue  Changes  in  Our  Foreign 
Policy"   by   George   Kennan  [August] 
contains  mature  advice  to  the  American 
people  and  their  leaders.  ...  It  seems  to  j 
me,  however,  that  Mr.  Kennan,  probably! 
because  of  space  limitations,  failed  to}] 
mention   one   aspect  of   the  situation^ 
that  needs  to  be  stressed:  the  necessity! 
of    recognizing    the    part  diplomacy 
should  play.  .  .  . 

There  are  important  areas  of  con 
tention  that  can  be  removed  from  inter 
national  tension  only  if  the  proposal 
so  astutely  suggested  by  Mr.  Kennaij 
are  supplemented  by  adroit  use  cj 
diplomacy,  a  tool  that  has  unhappifl 
been  too  often  unused  by  statesmen 
here  and  abroad  in  recent  years. 

Ernest  T.  Cloug:| 
Milwaukee,  Wis* 

George  Kennan  has  a  lot  of  soun 
views  and  straight  thinking,  but  I 
suffers  in  an  unusual  degree  from  tr 
American  disease  of  optimism.  ... 

I  suspect  that  ten  years  from  no 
the  Russians  are  going  to  be  farth 
ahead  militarily,  industrially,  and  po 
tically  than  any  of  the  optimists  dreai 
I  suspect  the  totalitarian  state  is  gar 

by  big-business  methods.  .  .  ." 

To  put  it  mildly,  this  is  a  lot 
nonsense. 

The  Battle  of  Britain,  as  it  is  reco 
nized  by  the  RAF  and  the  Luftwafi 
began  in  July  1940  and  ended  in  Se 
tember  1940.  .  .  .  Does  Mr.  Wyatt  se 
ously  suggest  that  between  May  ai 
September  Lord  Beaverbrook  providi 
the  aircraft  that  fought  the  Battle 
Britain?  Aircraft  production  did  lis 
But  the  rise  came  after  the  crisis  hi 
passed.  The  Spitfires  and  Hurrica 
that  saved  Britain  were  the  result 


the  un  re  lax  ed  gentleman  is  Mr.  Harris  Zeitzew. 
He's  a  member  of  Capitol  Records'  famous  record-rating 
"jury"  which  has  just  convened  to  render  a  verdict  on  a 
new  Capitol  album:  is  it  good  enough  to  bear  the  inscrip- 
tion "Full  Dimensional  Sound"? 

You'd  certainly  think  so.  It's  a  symphony  brilliantly  per- 
formed by  one  of  the  world's  greatest  orchestras.  It  was 
recorded  in  Capitol's  new  custom-designed  sound  studios 
—  literally  a  recording  engineer's  "dream"  workshop. 

But  with  all  that,  the  "jury"  has  the  final  word.  And 
like  all  its  members,  Mr.  Zeitzew  has  a  veto.  As  acousti- 
cal expert,  he's  concerned  primarily  with  how  faithfully 
the  overtones  —  that  give  each  instrument  its  distinctive 
"voice"—  are  reproduced  on  the  recording. 


Do  you  hear,  for  instance,  the  bottom-of-the-scale  "croak" 
of  the  double  bassoon?  Do  you  feel  the  unique  vibration 
of  the  bass  viol?  Do  you  hear  the  last  trace  of  overhang 
to  the  cymbals?  These  are  the  "little  voices"  heard  only 
on  the  highest  fidelity  recordings. 

Only  if  Mr.  Zeitzew  hears  them  all,  and  distinctly,  will 
he  note  on  his  scorepad,  "Approved  for  FDS." 

Is  it  all  necessary?  Capitol  thinks  so.  "Full  Dimensional 
Sound"  albums  are  advertised  as  "the  highest  fidelity 
known  to  the  recorder's  art."  The  Jury's  job  is  to  make 
sure  they  live  up  to  their  billing. 

This  week,  hear  a  Capitol  "Full  Dimensional  Sound" 
recording  at  your  record  dealer.  You'll  hear  how  high 
high  fidelity  can  be. 


Incomparable  High  Fidelity  in  Full  Dimensional  Sound 


LETILRS 


The  exciting 
25th  Anniversary 
Issue  of  America's 
most  vital  quarterly 
journal  of  ideas 

For  twenty-five  years,  The  American 
Scholar  has  been  enjoyed  by  men  and 
women  who  like  to  have  their  ideas, 
opinions  and  prejudices  challenged  — 
who  prefer  reading  that  is  vigorous  and 
stimulating.  And  the  big  25th  anniver- 
sary issue  is  a  perfect  demonstration  of 
the  kind  of  reading  American  Scholar 
subscribers  are  accustomed  to  receive. 

WHAT  THE  AANIVE»SA»Y  ISSUE  CONTAINS 
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The  article  was  factually  correct  and 
should  be  enlightening  to  the  public, 
knowing  the  results  of  speaking  out 
against  the  giants.  I  admire  your  cour- 
age in  printing  it  .  .  . 

J.  Ed.  Trams.  J  it- 
Travis  Service  Co. 
St.  Charles,  Mo. 

"Mutinv  of  the  Car  Dealers**  ties  in 
with  another  phase  of  the  auto  business 
that  is  close  to  every  car  owner:  the  in- 
creasingly poor  workmanship  and  sloppy 
assembly  so  common  in  many  new  cars. 

Currently  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
ballyhoo  about  safety  features  in  1956 
cars.  While  safety  is  important,  equally 
important  is  the  matter  of  building  cars 
for  more  economical  maintenance.  .  .  . 
The  current  crop  of  cars  shows  little  or 
no  improvement  in  quality  and  work- 
manship. R-  Blagden 
East  Hampton,  Conn. 

In  his  story,  Mr.  Keller  stated  there 
were  two  bills  before  Congress  attempt- 
ing to  alleviate  the  plight  of  the  auto 
dealers,  one  by  Senator  O'Mahoney  and 
the  other  by  Senator  Monroney.  He 
noted  that  early  in  June,  "chances  for 
enactment  of  these  measures  looked 
slim."  although  the  O'Mahoney  bill  had 
passed  the  Senate  75-1. 

The  Monroney  bill  was  reported  out 
of  Senate  committee  in  the  last  days  of 
the  session,  but  the  Senate  could  not 
find  time  to  discuss  it  in  its  rush  to  ad- 
journ. The  O'Mahoney  bill  .  .  .  went 
on  to  become  the  law  of  the  land.  It 
passed  the  House  with  minor  amend- 
ments. 146  to  -15.  and  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  August  8. 

Senator  O'Mahoney  called  the  new 
law  "a  triumph  for  the  motor  dealers  of 
America  and  for  the  Congress  against 
unprecedented  pressure  by  which  the 
;  big  motor  factories  sought  to  prevent 
I  enactment  of  the  legislation.** 

Palx  S.  Green.  Edit.  Dir. 
U-S.  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Anti-trust  and  Monopoly 
Washington.  D.C 

Speaking  IT  ordu  ise 

To  the  Editors: 

The  wordwise  friends  of  Mr.  Robert 
W.  W  ells  ["W'ordwise.  I  am  Fedwise 
I  Up."  August]  are  afflicted  with  wise-iris, 
otherwise  known  as  inflammation  of  the 
suffix.  If  "wise"  is  the  bane  of  Manhat- 
tan, "itis"  is  the  plague  of  Minnesota. 
Any  tendency,  trend,  or  habit  is  ex- 
plained bv  the  suffix  "itis."  Those  who 
cannot  handle  objects  well  have  drop  itis: 
if  you  are  addicted  to  motion  pictures 
I  you  have  movie-ids.  .  .  . 

Jons  K  MacKenzie 
Golden  Yallev,  Minn. 


Decline  of  Boxing 


To  the  Editors: 

Charles  Einstein's  "TV  Slugs  the  Box- 
ers"  [August]  was  very  interesting,  ex- 
cept that  it  entirely  missed  the  magi 
reason  why  boxing  is  dying  in  dus 
country.  .  .  . 

Boxing  is  a  tough,  brutal,  hurting  way 
to  make  a  buck.  With  exceedingh-  few  J 
exceptions,  no  one  enters  the  busing! 
it  he  has  any  possibility  of  mafcii^r  a  I 
living  otherwise.  .  .  .  Today,  thanks  to 
undreamed-of  prosperity  in  most  areas  j 
.  .  .  employment  is  fairly  easy  to  cone  j 
by  for  most  young  men  of  good  health. 
With  high-school  education  available  to  j 
all  and  more  college  graduates  than  ever  j 
before,  there  is  not  the  pressing  em-  ] 
nomic  necessity  which  drove  the  Sulli-  | 
vans,  Corbetts.  Dempseys,  and  Louises  j 
into  the  ring.  .  .  . 

Thomas  J.  Cl  mmbb  1 
Gardena.  Calif. 

Dr.  Barnei 

To  the  Editors: 

"Mv  Private  War  with  Dr.  Barntifl 
by  Cynthia  Flannery  Stine  [Augosfl 
brought  back  many  pleasant  mernork 
to  me  because  I  was  one  of  the 
fortunate  persons  privileged  to  aft 
classes  at  the  Barnes  Foundation  . 
during  1926  and  1927.  ...  I  found, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  worthwhile  coo 
1  have  taken  in  art  appreciation. 

Sara  Behrend  Weki 
Philadelphia^ 

...  I  cannot  agree  with  [Mrs.  Stine*j 
article  .  .  .  for  it  has  been  my  prii 
and  pleasure  to  know  Dr.  Barnes, 
all  others  associated  with  this 
lion  for  the  past  thirty -two  years. 
I  have  been,  and  I  am  today, 
facial  Insurance  Broker:  .  .  .  my  deal 
have  always  been  on  a  very  frier* 
and  honest  basis. 

Mrs.  Stine's  criticisms  are  contrary] 
my  own  observations  and  expenenj 
and  I  had  sufficient  time  to  notice  j 
color  of  Dr.  Barnes'  eyes:  they  were] 
brown. 

The  present  list  of  employees 
the  Barnes  Foundation  shows  an  avf 
of  twenrv  -seven  years  of  employi 
This  certainly  indicates  that  conl 
ment  and  loyalty  prevailed  between^ 
plover  and  employee. 

But  above  all.  the  fact  remains 
a  wealthy  man  gave  much  of  his  I 
knowledge,  and  excellent  mind  so*j 
those  less  fortunate  than  himself  j 
share  in  his  accomplishments 
.  .  .  the  Art  Scholarships.  .  . 

Herman  A.  Wi 

W  ynnewood. 


Try  this  sensible  idea  with  a  beloved 
work  you  have  heard  many  times 


THE  IDEA:  1.  V  ou  receive  the  complete 
performance  of  a  great  work  of  music 
presented  on  two  sides  of  a  12-inch 
331  3  R.P.M.  long-playing  record  .  . . 


2.  Accompanied  (when  you  want  it  by 
musically  illustrated  program  notes  which 
will  show  you  what  to  listen  for,  in  order 
to  enhance  your  enioyment  of  the  music 


AS  A  DEMONSTRATION  . .  .  THIS 

lYlusic ^Appreciation  Jiecordino 

(TWO  RECORDS  -  SEE  ABOVE) 

FO! 


R  $]QO 


TCHAIKOVSKYS 


3  r 


symphony  Q^athetiQue 

Played  by  The  Stadium  Concerts  Symphony  Orchestra  —  conducted  by  ^^^"^ 

Leonard  Bernstein 

MUSICALLY  ILLUSTRATED  PROGRAM  NOTES  ALSO  WRITTEN  AND  CONDUCTED  BY  MR.  BERNSTEIN 


)U  WILL  ENJOY  MUSIC  FAR  MORE ...  IF  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  TO  LISTEN  FOR 


HIS    SENSIBLE    PLAN  to    help  mUSiC- 

lovers  increase  their  enjoyment  and  un- 
g  of  music  —  was  originated  by 
Book-of-the-Month  CKib  last  year.  The 
recently  commissioned  Leonard  Bern- 
I  the  brilliant  young  American  condoc- 
to  perform  and  analyze  five  major  or- 
estral  works  on  Musk-Appreciation  Rec- 
X.  You  will  appreciate  their  quality  if  you 
lid  Mr.  Bernstein  on  television's  Omnibus 
^Pgram,  in  which  he  demonstrated  his 
JjBraordinary  ability  to  explain  the  techni- 
■  aspects  of  music  in  an  enjoyable  way. 

H%  performance  of  Tchaikovsky's  Sym- 
Bny  "Pathetique"  and  an  analysis  of  the 
Irk  also  written  and  conducted  by  Mr. 
wnstein — has  been  recently  distributed  to 
^kcribers.  Because  these  two  records 
Snonstxate  in  a  particularly  exciting  way 


the  Musk-Appreciation  Record  idea,  we 
will  be  happy  to  send  them  to  you,  as  a 
demonstration,  in  a  one-month  trial  sub- 
scription, for  only  Si. 00. 

The  regular  price  of  these  double-disc  re- 
cordings is  S3.90  (phis  a  small  mailing 
charge).  After  hearing  the  'Tathetique," 
should  you  want  to  receive  other  great 
works  of  music  performed  and  analyzed  in 
this  way  you  may  allow  this  one-month  trial 
to  continue  for  as  short  or  as  long  a  time  as 
you  please.  Or  you  may  cancel  immediately. 
If  you  continue  the  subscription,  you  will 
not  be  obligated  to  take  any  specific  number 
of  records.  A  different  work  is  announced  in 
advance  each  month,  described  interestingly 
by  Deems  Taylor.  As  a  subscriber  you  may 
accept  only  those  you  are  sure  you  want  for 
your  permanent  record  library. 


rbb  irmi  mi  rmum^  i  pxbw  mm 


MUSK-APPRECIATION  »ECO»DS 
c   ;  E::.-:'-'>t-V:...  C  .s  Inc. 
US  Hvdsofi  Street,  New  York  14,  N. 


Y. 
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PUTTING  THE  ATOM  TO  WORK:  A  Progress  Report  from  General  Electrk 


Prior  to  1  940  Scientist?  at  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Research  Laboratory  were 
discovering  facts  about  the  structure  of  the 
atom  that  contributed  to  the  separation 
of  1-235  from  natural  uranium  in  1940. 


1  942-45  General  Electric  developed 
and  produced  complex  power-supply  ap- 
paratus and  control  and  instrumentation 
for  the  vast  Manhattan  District  project  that 
made  the  first  atom  bombs  for  the  U.S. 


1  946  Since  the  end  of  World  War 

General  Electric  has  been  operating.  I 
the  government,  the  giant  Hanford  Aton! 
Works  in  Washington  State,  produci 
plutonium  for  the  nation's  defense  efio| 


1950  General  Electric  was  assigned  the 
job  of  developing  an  atomic  power  plant 
at  the  Knolls  Laboratory  for  the  L.S. 
Navy  submarine  Seaicolj.  The  Seaiiolf 
was  launched  in  1955  for  final  outfitting. 


1951  Work  on  the  development  of  a 
nuclear  propulsion  system  for  aircraft  was 
begun  by  General  Electric  for  the  govern- 
ment at  Evendale.  O.,  and  is  continuing, 
here  and.  more  recently,  at  Idaho  Falls.  Id. 


1955  After  Congress  opened  atoi 
development  to  private  industry.  Genej 
Electric  established  a  department  tha 
designing,  developing,  manufacturing 
marketing  atomic  reactors  and  equipr 


1  956  In  addition  to  domestic  orders.  Gen- 
eral Electric  —  through  the  International 
General  Electric  Co.  —  announced  sales 
of  an  atomic  research  reactor  for  Spain 
and  a  power  reactor  for  Latin  America. 


1956  Construction  began  on  the  multi- 
million-dollar General  Electric  Vallecitos 
Atomic  Laboratory  in  California.  It  is  ded- 
icated to  developing  civilian  uses  of  atomic 
energy,  and  will  be  completed  in  1957. 


1957  A  G-E  experimental  reactc 
help  bring  about  5.000  kw.  of  atomic 
to  the  San  Francisco  area.  Steam  from 
reactor  will  be  furnished  Pacific  w 
Electric,  which  will  generate  the  po 


I»  General  Electric,  under  contract  to 
IE.  C.  has  operated  the  Knolls  Atomic 
I  Laboratory  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
[1946.  where  research  into  applica- 
lif  atomic  energy  is  being  conducted. 


5  America's  first  commercially  dis- 
u  i  atomic  electricity  came  from  the 
Ppe  reactor  G.  E.  built  for  the  Sea- 
Ihe  contract  for  Canada's  first  atomic 
■  was  awarded  to  Canadian  G.  E. 


BjThe  Chicago  area  is  scheduled  to 
H.000  kw.  of  atomic  electricity  from 
Weld's  largest  all-nuclear  power  plant, 
Built  by  G.  E.  for  Commonwealth 
*o  md  the  Nuclear  Power  Group,  Inc. 


What  General  Electric 
is  doing  to  help 
bring  America 

atomic-electric  power 


New  atomic  laboratory  will  open  next  year;  world's 
largest   all-nuclear   power  plant  to  operate  in  1960 


Two  years  ago.  Congress 
opened  the  development  of  the 
atom  to  private  industry.  In  that 
short  time,  America's  businesses, 
working  with  the  government, 
have  made  significant  progress 
toward  practical  atomic  electricity 
while  continuing  needed  defense 
work  for  our  country. 

At  General  Electric,  major  con- 
tributions to  the  defense  effort  are, 
of  course,  a  vital  part  of  the 
company's  atomic  operation. This 
work  requires  an  unusually  high 
number  of  our  scientists  and  en- 
gineers —  about  2,250  of  them 
plus  thousands  of  other  skilled 
people.  But  since  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  we  also  have 
made  major  investments  in  both 
manpower  and  facilities  to  put 
the  atom  to  work  in  electric- 
power  production  and  other  ci- 
vilian uses. 

Currently,  one  of  the  company's 
major  projects  is  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  world's  largest 
all-nuclear  power  plant — Com- 
monwealth Edison's  Dresden  Sta- 
tion near  Chicago.  This  180,000- 
kw.  plant  is  scheduled  for  regular 
operation  by  the  end  of  1960. 

Providing  the  "tools" 

To  help  solve  the  technological 
problems,  General  Electric  is  tak- 
ing a  long-term  risk  by  investing 
in  a  new  multimillion-dollar 
atomic  laboratory  near  Pleasan- 
ton,  Cal.  At  this  laboratory,  an  ex- 
perimental boiling-water  reactor 
will  be  in  use  in  developing  atomic 
reactors  for  power  plants  such  as 
the  big  Chicago  station. 

Next  year,  this  experimental  re- 
actor will  help  bring  about  5.000 


kw.  of  atomic  electricity  to  the  San 
Francisco  area.  Steam  from  the 
reactor  will  be  furnished  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company, 
which  will  then  generate  the  power. 

Another  major  investment  in 
atomic  facilities  is  being  made  in 
San  Jose,  20  miles  from  the  new 
laboratory.  Here  will  be  the 
headquarters  of  General  Electric's 
civilian  atomic  business  —  plant 
and  equipment  for  engineering, 
manufacturing  and  marketing 
power,  research  and  test  reactors, 
fuel  elements,  control  systems  and 
other  components. 

Pioneer  fields  demand 
risk  taking 

These  and  other  commitments 
are  being  made  with  the  realization 
that  atomic  energy  is  a  pioneer 
field  calling  for  ingenuity,  bold- 
ness and  financial  risk  taking  with 
little  prospect  of  a  profitable 
return  for  many  years  to  come. 
Today,  the  buyer  of  atomic  equip- 
ment knows  he  is  not  buying  the 
ultimate  in  atomic  power  devel- 
opment. And  the  seller,  or  manu- 
facturer, pioneers  by  risking  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  money  to  do 
now  what  has  to  be  done  to  open 
a  new  industry  with  future  busi- 
ness opportunities  for  many  com- 
panies, large  and  small. 

As  we  see  it,  progress  toward 
practical  atomic  electricity  will 
continue  only  as  private  businesses 
are  encouraged  to  continue  such 
risk  taking.  The  support  of  an  in- 
formed public — and  its  represent- 
atives in  government  —  is  needed 
now  more  than  ever  before,  so  that 
America  will  have  a  competitive 
atomic  industry  that  can  furnish 
plentiful,  economical  power  to  all. 


Progress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 
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EASY 

The  Harm  Good  People  Do 

AL  I  T  T  L  E  band  of  Catholics  is  now  con- 
ducting a  shocking  attack  on  the  rights  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  They  are  engaged  in  an 
un-American  activity  which  is  as  flagrant  as  any- 
thing the  Communist  party  ever  attempted— and 
which  is.  in  fact,  very  similar  to  Communist  tac- 
tics. They  are  harming  their  country,  their 
Church,  and  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Their  campaign  is  particularly  dangerous  be- 
cause few  people  realize  what  they  are  up  to. 
It  can  hurt  you— indeed,  it  already  has— without 
your  knowing  it.  It  is  spreading  rapidly  but 
quietly;  and  so  far  no  effective  steps  have  been 
taken  to  halt  it. 

Even  the  members  of  this  organization  prob- 
ably do  not  recognize  the  damage  they  are  doing. 
They  are  well-meaning  people,  acting  from 
deeply  moral  impulses.  They  are  trying,  in 
a  misguided  way,  to  cope  with  a  real  national 
problem,  and  presumably  they  think  of  them- 
selves as  patriots  and  servants  of  the  Lord.  Per- 
haps a  majority  of  Americans,  of  all  faiths, 
would  sympathize  with  their  motives— though 
not  with  their  methods. 

They  do  not,  of  course,  speak  for  all  Catholics. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  defying  the  warnings 
of  some  of  their  Church's  most  respected 
teachers  and  theologians.  The  Catholic  Church 
as  a  whole  certainly  cannot  be  blamed  for  their 
actions,  any  more  than  it  could  be  held  responsi- 
ble a  generation  ago  for  the  political  operations 
of  Father  Coughlin. 

This  group  calls  itself  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Decent  Literature.  Its  headquarters  are 
in  Chicago;  its  director  is  the  Very  Reverend 
Monsignor  Thomas  Fitzgerald.  Its  main  purpose 
is  to  make  it  impossible  for  anybody  to  buy 
books  and  other  publications  which  it  does  not 
like.  Among  them  are  the  works  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  authors  now  alive— for  ex- 
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ample,  winners  of  the  Nobel  Prize,  the  Pulitzer 
Prize,  and  the  National  Book  Award. 

Its  chief  method  is  to  put  pressure  on  news 
dealers,  drug  stores,  and  booksellers,  to  force 
them  to  remove  from  their  stocks  every  item  on 
the  NODL  blacklist.  Included  on  this  list  are 
reprint  editions  of  books  by  Ernest  Hemingway, 
William  Faulkner.  John  Dos  Passos,  George 
Orwell.  John  O'Hara.  Paul  Hvde  Bonner,  Emile 
Zola.  Arthur  Koestler.  and  Joyce  Cary.  In  some 
places— notably  Detroit,  Peoria,  and  the  suburbs 
of  Boston— the  organization  has  enlisted  the  local 
police  to  threaten  booksellers  who  are  slow  to 
"co-operate." 

THIS  campaign  of  intimidation  has  no  legal 
basis.  The  books  so  listed  have  not  been  banned 
from  the  mails,  and  in  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  cases  no  legal  charges  have  ever  been 
brought  against  them.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  the 
National  Organization  for  Decent  Literature 
deliberately  prefers  to  ignore  the  established 
legal  channels  for  proceedings  against  books 
which  it  thinks  improper.  Its  chosen  weapons 
are  boycott  and  literary  lynching. 

For  example,  early  last  year  committees  of 
laymen  from  Catholic  churches  in  the  four  north- 
ern counties  of  New  Jersey— Union.  Hudson, 
Essex,  and  Bergen— began  to  call  on  local 
merchants.  These  teams  were  armed  with  the 
NODL  lists.  Thev  offered  "certificates."  to  be 
renewed  each  month,  to  those  storekeeper  who 
would  agree  to  remove  from  sale  all  of  the  listed 
publications.  To  enforce  their  demands,  they 
warned  the  merchants  that  their  parishioners 
would  be  advised  to  patronize  only  those  stores 
displaying  a  certificate. 

Contact,  a  bulletin  published  by  the  Sacred 
Heart  Parish  Societies  of  Orange.  New  Jersey, 
listed  fourteen  merchants  in  its  March  1955 
issue.    '  The  following  stores,"  it  said,  "have 


These  are  the  books... 

books  you  simply  can't  afford  to  miss 


THE  POWER  ELITE. 

\3y  C.  Wright  Mills.  A 
Marching  study  of  the 
pen  and  women  at  the 
naeles  of  fortune  and 
ower  in  America-our 
m  "ruling  class."  Pub. 
]    ed.  $6.00.  Members' 
Price  $3.75 
AN  INTERNATIONAL 
iCONOMY.  By  Gunnar 
Myrdal.  The  great 
vedish  social  scientist 
who  gave  us  An 
American  Dilemma 
sents  his  views  on  the 
jconomic  future  of  the 
orld.  One  of  the  truly 
portant  books  of  our 
time.  Pub.  ed.  $6.50, 
Members'  Price  $3.25 
OLYMPIO:  The  Life  of 
ictor  Hugo.  By  Andre 
iurois,  author  of  Lelia. 

ritics  have  acclaimed 
I  -mpio  as  "a  delight  to 
read,  the  most 
It  thralling  book  by  the 
[I  t  gifted  biographer  in 
lany  language  today." 
must.  Pub.  ed.  $5.95, 
Members'  Price  $3.75 
HEW  LIVES  FOR  OLD: 
Sural  Transformation  — 
Monus,  1928-1953.  By 
wiiargaret  Mead.  From 
|;  the  Ston£  Age  to  the 
\ir  Age,  a  significant 
Iport  on  the  dramatic 
instruction  of  a  whole 
i:w  world  in  25  years. 
lyiust.  Pub.  ed.  $6.75. 

■  Members'  Price  $3.95 

;  THE  NOTEBOOKS  OF 
ONARDO  DA  VINCI. 

Edited  by  Edward 
MacCurdy.  A 
lagnificent  record  of 
l:onardo's  thought  as 
painter,  sculptor, 
Ijstronomer,  architect, 
Ej  rapher  and  inventor. 
M248  pages,  8  pages  of 
ill  Members'  Price  $5.00 
i  GENETICS  AND  THE 
*  RACES  OF  MAN.  Bv 
William  C.  Boyd, 
m  hysical  anthropology 
in  the  light  of 
■Hemporary  scientific 
■velopments.  Pub.  ed. 
$6.00.  Members' 
Price  $2.65 
il  AND  HIS  GODS.  By 
Momer  W.  Smith.  An 
■cyclopedic  historical 
Hltudy  of  man's  many 
religious  beliefs. 
Pub.  ed.  $5.00. 
I  Members'  Price  $2.45 
1  LOUSE-LAUTREC.  By 
Gerstle  Mack.  An 

■  horitative  biography 

■  >f  the  Moulin  Rouge 

artist  that  vividly 
I  recreates  Lautrec's 
■kcter,  his  genius  and 
I  s  Montmartre  of  his 
time.  59  ills. 
Pub.  ed.  $7.50, 
.  Members'  Price  $1.89 
H  ORY  OF  EUROPEAN 
I  RALS.  By  W.  E.  H. 
Why.  Introduction  by 

■  C.  Wright  Mills.  A 
■Tilliant  study  of  the 
#ns  and  development 
o»;stern  moral  beliefs 

■conduct.  865  pages. 
Members'  Price  $5.00 
WHAT  IS  SCIENCE? 
mEdited  by  James  R. 
I    Newman.  Twelve 
eminent  scientists 
resent  their  various 
elds  for  the  layman 
■ith  emphasis  on  the 
ds  and  conclusions 
of  science. 
Pub.  ed.  $4.95, 
embers'  Price  $2.50 
T  MAIN  STREAM  OF 
IEMATICS.  By  Edna 
I !'.  Kramer.  A  lively 
treatment  of 
m  ematics,  its  history 
•  daily  applications. 
Pub.  ed.  $5.00. 
embers'  Price  $2.45 
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Genetics 
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Colin  Wilson's  "intellectual 
thriller  '—the  most  provocative 
book  of  the  year 

EDITH  SITWELL    "an  astonishing  book" 

PHILIP  TOYNBEE    "luminously  intelligent" 

CYRIL  CONNOLLY   "one  of  the  most  remarkable 
first  books  I  have  read" 

TIME  MAGAZINE   "brilliant  and  unusual" 

HARVEY  BREIT  "a  mature  study,  filled  with 
assimilated  erudition" 

V.  S.  PRITCHETT   "a  clever  book  by  a  brilliant 
young  writer" 

The  Outsider,  the  current  selection  of  the  Book  Find 
Club,  continues  the  Club's  purpose  of  offering  the 
most  important  and  stimulating  books  of  each  season. 
Each  month  Club  members  are  receiving  such  outstand- 
ing books  at  savings  of  up  to  50%.  Here  are  the  books 
you  can't  afford  to  miss,  books  you  surely  want  to  own, 
and  for  which  you  would  otherwise  pay  full  retail  prices. 
They  are  your  best  reasons  for  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Club. 


3 


3.95 


Choose  any  %9  for  only 

Retail  Value  up  to  $20.75 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  belong  to  the  Club.  You  buy  only 
the  books  you  want  and  may  take  as  few  as  4  in  a  member- 
ship year.  Each  month  you  receive  without  charge  the 
Book  Find  News  which  contains  an  authoritative  review 
of  the  forthcoming  selection  and  describes  the  many  other 
books  available.  If  the  selection  appeals  to  you,  you  need 
do  nothing;  the  book  will  be  sent  to  you  on  the  regular 
mailing  date.  If  you  want  some  other  book  instead,  or  if 
you  want  no  book  at  all,  you  simply  notify  the  Club  on 
the  form  provided  for  members. 

THE  BOOK  FIND  CLUB 


THE  BOOK  FIND  CLUB 

215  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  and  send 
me,  for  only  $3.95  plus  24c  postage 
and  handling,  the  3  books  I  have  in- 
dicated by  checking  the  appropriate 
squares.  I  am  to  receive  free  the 
monthly  Book  Find  News.  I  agree  to 
buy  at  least  4  additional  books  during 
my  first  year  of  membership.  I  may 
cancel  my  membership  without  obli- 
gation at  any  time  thereafter. 
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agreed  to  co-operate  with  the  Parish  Decency 
Committee  in  not  displaying  or  selling  literature 
disapproved  by  the  National  Organization  tor 
Decent  Literature.  .  .  .  Please  patronize  these 
stores  only.  They  may  be  identified  by  the  certifi- 
cate which  is  for  one  month  only." 

Similar  tactics  have  been  followed  in  scores  ol 
other  communities.  Even  in  Nevada-a  state  not 
noted  for  Puritanical  temper-the  Council  of 
Catholic  Men  has  asked  booksellers  to  purge 
from  their  shelves  a  list  of  books  which  included 
such  widely  read  novels  as  Mr.  Roberts  and  From 
Here  to  Eternity.  When  an  Associated  Press 
reporter  pointed  out  that  millions  of  people 
already  were  familiar  with  these  works,  in  print 
and  on  film,  the  state  chairman  of  the  campaign, 
Paul  Laxalt  of  Carson  City,  replied: 

"We've  got  to  stand  by  the  list.  If  we  make 
one  exception  the  list  would  be  chopped  up." 

Such  tactics  are  highly  effective.  Most  news 
dealers,  druggists,  and  similar  merchants  carry 
paper-bound  books  only  as  a  minor  side  line. 
Moreover,  they  receive  from  the  wholesalers 
more  books  than  they  have  space  for;  if  they 
remove  one  title  from  their  racks,  there  are 
plenty  of  others  to  take  its  place.  They  don't 
want  trouble.  It  is  never  good  business  to  argue 
with  a  customer-so  most  of  them  readily  comply 
with  this  form  of  private  censorship.  After  all, 
their  other  customers,  who  might  want  to  read 
a  book  by  Faulkner  or  Hemingway  or  Zola,  will 
never  know  that  it  has  been  suppressed,  and 
when  they  don't  find  it  on  the  shelves  they  prob- 
ably will  buy  something  else. 

For  these  reasons  it  was  possible  for  the 
Archdiocesan  Council  of  Catholic  Men  in  St. 
Louis  to  report  recently  that  it  had  "obtained 
the  consent  of  about  one-third  of  the  store 
owners  approached  in  a  campaign  to  ask 
merchants  to  submit  to  voluntary  screening.  .  .  ." 


paigners  apparently  feel  that  their  main  mission 
is  to  protect  young  people,  whose  judgment  is 
unformed  and  who  might  be  attracted  to  sleazy 
reading  matter  by  a  provocative  newsstand  dis- 
play; they  seem  to  take  far  less  interest  in  the 
hard-bound  editions  of  the  same  books  avail- 
able in  libraries  or  regular  book  stores.  The 
Detroit  NODL,  for  example,  states  that  its  list 
is  "not  intended  as  a  restrictive  list  for  adults"- 
though  it  does  not  explain  how  adults  could 
purchase  the  books  if  merchants  have  been  per- 
suaded not  to  stock  them." 

But  the  motives  of  these  zealous  people  are 
not  the  issue.  The  real  issue  is  whether  any 
private  group-however  well-meaning-has  a 
right  to  dictate  what  other  people  may  read. 

Clearly  any  church,  or  any  sub-group  within 
a  church,  has  a  right  to  advise  its  own  members 
about  their  reading  matter. 

Clearly,  too,  anybody  has  a  right  to  try  to 
persuade  other  people  to  read  or  to  refrain  from 
reading  anything  he  sees  fit. 

The  National  Organization  for  Decent  Litera- 
ture, however,  goes  much  further.  Its  campaign 
is  not  aimed  at  Catholics  alone,  and  it  is  not 
attempting  to  persuade  readers  to  follow  its 
views.  It  is  compelling  readers,  of  all  faiths,  to 
bow  to  its  dislikes,  by  denying  them  a  free  choice 
in  what  they  buy.* 

This  principle  is  of  course  unacceptable  to 
Catholics-as  it  is  to  all  Americans-if  they  take 
the  trouble  to  think  about  it  for  a  moment. 
How  would  Catholics  react  if,  say,  a  group  of 
Jewish  laymen  were  to  threaten  merchants  with 
boycott  unless  they  banned  from  their  shops  all 
publications  which  referred  to  the  divinity  of 
Christ?  Some  religious  denominations  believe 
that  gambling  is  immoral;  most  Catholics  do 
not,  and  many  of  their  parishes  raise  consider- 
able sums  by  means  of  bingo  games  and  raffles. 
What  if  some  Protestant  sect  were  to  try  to 


SO  M  E  T  H I  N  G-but    not    much-can  be 
said  in  defense  of  the  National  Organization 
for  Decent  Literature  and  its  local  campaigners. 
A  good  many  tawdry  and  disreputable  maga- 
zines, paper-bound  reprints,  and  comic  books 
have  been  offered  for  sale  on  a  lot  of  newsstands. 
A  few  publishers  unquestionably  have  tried  to 
base  their  sales  appeal  on  sex  and  violence;  the 
pictures  and  text  on  the  covers  of  their  publica- 
tions often  hint  that  the  contents  are  far  more 
salacious  than  they  are  in  fact.  (Such  misrepre- 
sentation, however,  is  less  common  now  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago,  and  both  the  contents  and 
the  covers  of  most  pocket-size  books  seem  to  be 
growing  less  lurid.) 

It  can  be  argued,  too,  that  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  some  cities  have  not  been  vigorous 
in  enforcing  the  statutes  against  obscene  publica- 
tions.   Finally,   the   "decent   literature"  cam- 


*No  doubt  unconsciouslv,  the  Catholic  War  Veter- 
ans, Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  Post  No.  1046,  underlined 
the  similarity  between  these  tacucs  and  those  of  the 
Communists.'  In  a  February  25,  1956.  mailing  to 
book  dealers  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  it  enclosed 
the  NODL  list  of  "objectionable"  publications-and 
it  quoted  the  Chinese  Communists  who  have  been 
conducting  a  campaign  of  their  own  against  "objec- 
tionable" literature: 

'"These  books  and  pictures  seriously  harm  those 
workers  who  by  constantly  looking  at  them  can 
easily  become  degenerate  in  their  thinking.'  cautions 
the  Peking  Worker's  Daily  as  quoted  by  Newsweek 
magazine.  January  23,  1956.  We  have  to  hand  it 
to  the  Communists  .  .  .  who  have  launched  a  nation- 
wide campaign  against  pornographic  trash.  .  .  • 
Should  not  this  example  provoke  a  similar  literary 
clean-up  in  our  land  where  the  morality  of  our 
actions  is  gauged  by  service  to  God  and  not  to  an 
atheistic  state?" 


Margarita  Rivera,  age  7.    Photographed  by  Tom  Hollymar 


Love  Margarita  -  love  Puerto  Rico 


^ew  industries  are  only  a  part 
>f  Puerto  Rico's  renaissance, 
"his  little  girl  enjoys  a  modern 
chool,  a  modern  home— will  go 
^>  a  modern  college. 

THR  satchel  holds  familiar  things. 
!  Pencils,  crayons,  books.  Only  the 
ooks  might  make  you  look  twice. 


They're  in  Spanish  and  English.  In  a  few 
years,  Margarita  will  understand  Tom 
Sawyer  as  easily  as  Don  Quixote. 

Like  her  island  home,  Margarita  is 
deeply  rooted  in  her  Spanish  heritage. 
Yet  she  will  grow  up  attuned  to  Ameri- 
can ways  as  well.  For  all  around  her,  new 
schools  are  teaching  the  younger  gen- 
eration to  play  its  part  in  a  modern  soci- 
ety. At  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico, 


new  fields  of  research  are  offering  new 
opportunities  for  every  art  and  craft. 

It  is  this  cultural  rebirth,  as  much  as 
the  swift  industrial  progress,  that  has 
transformed  Puerto  Rico  into  the  show- 
place  of  the  Caribbean  in  seven  short 
years.  Expect  surprises  when  you  go 
there.  You  won't  be  disappointed. 

Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
579  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Unlocking  the  secrets  of  the  universe 


Amazing  textile  fibers  spun  out  of  natural  gas  .  .  . 
wonder  drugs  squeezed  from  a  lump  of  coal  .  .  .  shining 
stainless  steel  forged  from  drab,  brownish  earth. 

These  man-made  marvels— and  nearly  everything 
else  that  is  vital  to  modern  living  — were  born  in  the 
minds  and  hands  of  research  scientists  in  their  search 
for  a  better  understanding  of  our  world. 

Never  satisfied  with  things  as  thev  are,  the  research 
scientist  takes  apart  the  raw  materials  of  nature  to  cap- 
ture the  basic  '"building  blocks"  of  the  universe.  Then 
he  rearranges  and  combines  the  pieces  into  new  and 
better  things  that  help  improve  our  lives. 

Hundreds  of  useful  products  have  been  created 
Irom  such  basic  substances  a§  oil.  natural  gas,  ores,  air, 
and  water.  And  the  wonders  yet  to  come,  the  exciting 


things  of  tomorrow,  are  being  sought  and  found  in  the! 
research  laboratories  of  today. 

Research  is  a  living  thing  to  the  people  of  Union 
Carbide— for  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  their  worl 
is  built.  The  elements  of  the  earth  are  a  constant  chal 
lenge  to  their  insatiable  curiosity  and  technical  skills 

FREE:  Learn  how  Union  Carbide  products  and  researcl 
help  satisfy  basic  human  needs.  Write  for  "Products  ant 
Processes"  booklet  H. 

Union  Carbide 

AND    CARBON  CORPORATION 

30   EAST   42ND    STREET  NEW    YORK    17.    N.  ^ 

In  Canada:  Union  Carbide  Canada  Limited. Toronto 


UCCs  Trade-marked  Products  include 
Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals         Prestone  Anti-Freeze  Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries         Prest-O-Lite  Acetylen 

Dynel  Textile  Fibers  Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  Union  Carbide  LlNDE  Oxyge 

UNION  CARBIDE  Silicones    Bakelite,  VlNYLITE,  and  KRENE  Plastics    NATIONAL  Carbons    CRAG  Agricultural  Chemicals    PYROFAX  G; 
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lean  out  of  the  stores  all  publica 
ions  which  spoke  tolerantly  ol  gam- 
bling, and  to  boycott  ever)  men  hant 
vho  bought  a  raffle  tieket? 

r  H  li    princ  iple  at   stake   was  set 
jbrth    with    admirable    clarity  by 
Father  John  Courtney  Murray,  S.  J., 
brofessor  of  moral  theology  at  Wood- 
toe  k  College,  Maryland,  in  a  recent 
iddrcss  on  "Literature  and  Censor- 
ship"  He  listed  lour  rnles,  which 
might  to  command  the  enthusiastic 
upport  of  all  Americans  regardless 
!>l  religions  belief: 

(1)  "Each  minority  group  has  the 
ight  to  censor  for  its  own  members, 
f  it  so  chooses,  the  contents  of  the 
arious  media   of  communication, 

Ind  to  protect  them,  by  means  of  its 
town  choosing,  from  materials  con- 
sidered harmful  according  to  its 
Standards."  (He  also  pointed  out 
lhat  in  the  United  States  "all  re- 
ligious groups  .  .  .  are  minority 
■roups.") 

(2)  "No  minority  group  has  the 
light  to  demand  that  government 
Ihould  impose  a  general  censorship" 
Im  material  "judged  to  be  harmful 
lecording  to  the  special  standards 
jjielcl  within  one  group." 

(3)  "Any  minority  group  has  the 
light  to  work  toward  the  elevation 
|>f  standards  of  public  morality  .  .  . 
Ihrough  the  use  of  the  methods  of 

>ersuasion  and  pacific  argument." 

(4)  "No  minority  group  has  the 
light  to  impose  its  own  religious  or 
[(floral  views  on  other  groups, 
ihrough  the  use  of  methods  of  force, 
coercion,  or  violence." 

And  Father  Murray  went  on  to 
Ivarn  that  methods  of  coercion  are 
especially  imprudent  for  Catholic 
jssociations. 

I  "The  chief  danger,"  he  said,  "is 
[lest  the  Church  itself  be  identified 

In  the  public  mind  as  a  power-asso 
[nation.  The  identification  is  in- 
jjurious:  it  turns  into  hatred  of  the 
I  aith.  And  it  has  the  disastrous  effect 

f  obscuring  from  the  public  view 

'he  true  visage  of  the  Church  as 
Hiod's  kingdom  of  truth  and  free- 
dom, justice  and  love." 

He  quoted  from  Jacques  Leclercq 
.  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Lou- 

ain,  who  is  no  slight  authority"  the 
ictum   that   "no  government  has 
liver  succeeded  in  finding  a  balanced 

policy  of  combating  unhealthy  sex- 
ual propaganda   without  injuring 


The  more  you  know 
about  Scotch,  the  more 
you  like  Ballantine  s 


"21"  Brands  ,  int.  n.y.c.    86  proof 


IS 


Tip  on  the  Market — 

That's  one  thing  investors  still  ask  for  day  after  day — despite 
the  fact  that  time  after  time  we've  warned  people  against  such 
tips  and  never  peddle  them  ourselves. 

Still  they  keep  asking  for  a  "sure  thing"  on  the  market,  an 
inside  tip  to  a  fortune. 

Mind  you,  we  don't  blame  anybody  who  wants  to  get  rich. 
But  that's  a  poor  way  to  start! 

Not  that  there  aren't  any  number  of  stocks  that  offer  attrac- 
tive possibilities  for  making  money.  Of  course  there  are.  And 
we'll  even  be  glad  to  suggest  some,  if  you  ask. 

But  before  we  make  any  recommendations,  we'll  check  the 
facts  first.  Facts  on  sales,  earnings,  management,  outlook. 
Facts  on  the  industry,  company,  and  competition.  Facts  that 
should  give  you  at  least  a  reasonable  expectation  of  receiving 
the  rewards  you  hope  for. 

So,  if  you  realize  the  risks  in  buying  stocks  for  price  appre- 
ciation, feel  you  can  afford  them,  and  want  help  instead  of 
tips — just  ask. 

Simply  stop  in  at  our  nearest  office  and  ask  for  the  manager, 
or  write  direct  to — 

Walter  A.  Scholl,  Department  SW-80 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Offices  in  107  Cities 


See 

ALL  SCOTLAND 

by  Train 

The  comfortable/  convenient  way! 


jhrifhToutVMs! 


„.l  travel  in  Britain  ond  Irel-nd- 

2nd   «oss- channel  ^^\mi.  valid  for  s.x 


C>°»  steamer  services  in  .table  at  corn- 

mo„ths.  Additional  "Jj*^  0Vcrseas. 


1st 
Class 


months 

mensurate  savings. 


ALSO... 


II    II  ,1 


TYPICAL  BARGAIN  TRAVEL- 

A  bedroom  London 
to  Scotland,  only  $5.08 


CIRCULAR  TOUR  TICKETS— another  bargain  feature. 
10%  savings  on  travel  throughout  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Secure  these,  too-,  before  you  leave:  Reservations  on 
train  and  cross-channel  services  and  attractive  tours 
by  rail/motor  coach/ship. 


RITISH 


YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  KNOWS  OUR  SERVICES 
—OBTAIN  HIS  EXPERT  COUNSEL 

For  literature,  please  write  Dept.  23, 
BRITISH  RAILWAYS,  9  Rockefeller  Plaio, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y.  Other  offices  in 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  Toronto. 
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legitimate  freedom  or  provokir 
other  equally  grave  or  worse  di 
orders." 

Finally,  Father  Murray  emph 
sized  that  "censorship  in  the  civ 
order  must  be  a  judicial  process 
carried  out  under  the  statutes  ar 
according  to  the  due  processes  j 
law. 

THE  conclusions  which  flow  fro 
Father  Murray's  teachings  see 
plain  enough: 

(1)  For  the  National  Organizatk 
for  Decent  Literature.  It  should  stc 
immediately  its  campaign  of  threa| 
blacklisting,  and  boycott.  It  shou 
then  pursue  its  aims  by  the  legi 
mate  methods  of  persuasion,  pro 
ganda,  and  action  through  the  cour 
Most    states    have    adequate  la 
against  the  publication  and  sale 
indecent  literature.  In  cases  whe 
the  law  seems  inadequate,  the  le 
lature  can  be  persuaded  to  amend 
by  the  normal  means  of  lobbyi 
and  petition.  In  cases  where  the  1 
is    not    enforced,    public  offici 
should   certainly   be  reminded 
their  duty— and  opposed  at  the  po 
in  the  democratic  way,  if  they 
down  on  their  jobs. 

Above  all,  the  NODL  ought 
consider  the  possibility  of  gnidi 
young  readers  by  positive  rat 
than  negative  techniques.  Youngste 
are  not  likely  to  read  trash  whene\ 
they  have  good  books  readily  ava 
able.  If  they  are  brought  up 
homes  where  good  literature  is 
constant  part  of  their  environme 
—where  parents  read  to  them  frc 
infancy,  and  encourage  them 
build  up  their  own  libraries— th 
there  is  scant  chance  that  they  u 
be  attracted  by  comics  or  two- 
horrors. 

What  has  the  NODL  done  to  ui1 
parents  to  give  their  children  su 
basic  moral  training?  Has  it  do- 
all  it  can  to  foster  topnotch  librar 
—public,  school,  church,  and  fami 
In  how  many  communities  has 
sponsored  campaigns  to  stimuli 
good  reading? 

(2)  For  nervs  dealers,  booksell 
and  other  merchants.  They  shot 
muster  the  courage  to  defy 
group  of  private  citizens  which 
to  impose  its  own  brand  of  cens 
ship  on  the  publications  they  of 
for  sale.  And,  with  equal  coura 
they  should  set  their  own  house 


A  Royal  Party  goes  to 


Covent  Garden 


THE  Royal  Party  has  just  arrived.  The  hushed 
audience  stands  at  attention;  the  orchestra 
strikes  up  the  first  stirring  notes  of  God  Save  the 
Queen.  A  brilliant  performance  is  about  to  begin. 

Need  any  more  clues?  Of  course  not.  You're  in 
London.  As  Brooks  Atkinson  says,  "Nowhere  else  in 
the  world  is  theatergoing  quite  such  an  unalloyed 
pleasure."  (And  the  "season"  lasts  all  year!) 

The  British  make  the  whole  thing  delightfully 
civilized.  You  buy  your  seat,  not  months  in  advance, 
but  the  afternoon  of  the  show.  A  seating-plan  is  at 
the  box  office  so  you  know  just  where  you're  going 


to  sit.  For  $2.75  you  get  an  excellent  "stall"— a  seat 
in  the  gallery  for  as  little  as  35^.  In  the  interval  they 
bring  you  refreshments  on  a  tray,  or  you  can  go  to 
the  bar  for  a  Scotch. 

And  don't  forget  the  festivals  outside  London.  The 
Shakespeare  Season  of  Plays  at  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
from  April  through  November.  The  Glyndebourne 
Opera  in  June  and  July.  And  the  Edinburgh  Festival 
of  Music  and  Drama,  August  19  to  September  8. 

No  matter  when  you  go,  you  can  be  certain  of  a 
gay  time.  And  the  whole  trip  need  cost  you  very  lit- 
tle more  than  staying  at  home  and  dreaming  about  it. 


AMBASSADORS.  Evgs..  7.30.  Tu.,  2.30.  Sat.,  5.15,  8. 
THE  MOUSETRAP,  by  AGATHA  CHRISTIE. 

APOLLO.  Evgs..  8.15.  Wed.  &  Sat.,  5.15  &  8.15. 
New  Revue  FOR  AMUSEMENT  ONLY. 

CAMBRIDGE.  Evgs..  8.0.  Sat.,  6.0  &  8.40.  Th.,  2.45. 
Jack  Hulbert.  Judy  Campbell,  in  THE  RELUC- 
TANT DEBUTANTE,  by  W.  Douglas  Home. 

COLISEUM.  Mon./Fri.  Evgs.,  7.30.  Sat.,  5.30  &  8.30. 
Mat..  Wed..  2.30.  THE  PAJAMA  GAME. 

COMEDY.  M.-F.,  8.  Th.,  2.30.  Sat.,  5,  8.15.  Brendan 
Behan's  THE  OUARE  FELLOW.  "Enchanting,  Ir- 
resistible. Outrageous."-Evn.  Standard. 

CRITERION.  Evgs.,  8.  S..  5.30  shp..  8.30.  Th.,  2.30. 
WALTZ  OF  THE  TOREADORS. 

DRLRY  LANE.  Evgs.,  7.30.  Wed.,  2.30.  Sat.,  5.15 
&  8.15.  PLAIN  AND  FANCY. 

DUKE  OF  YORK'S.  7.30.  S.,  5.30,  8.30.  Th.,  2.30. 
Flora  Robson.  Andrew  Cruickshank.  THE  HOUSE 
BY  THE  LAKE.  "The  best  thriller  in  Town." 

FORTUNE.  Ev.,  8.  Sat..  5.30.  8.30.  Th.,  2,  5.  TO 
MY  LOVE  (El  Baile).  Comedy.  Conchita  Montes, 
Dennis  Price,  Hugh  Latimer. 

GARRICK.  To-nt.,  8  (W.  &  S.,  5.45  &  8.40).  The 
ROBERT  DHERY  Show,  La  Plume  de  ma  Tante. 


GLOBE.  7.30.  W.  &  S.,  2.30.  Margaret  Rutherford, 

Robert  Morley,  "A  LIKELY  TALE." 
HAYMARKET.  Evenings,  at  7.30.  Mat.,  Weds,  and 

Sats.,  2.30.  Gladys  Cooper,  Pamela  Brown,  Felix 

Aylmer,  in  "THE  CHALK  GARDEN." 
HER  MAJESTY'S.  Evs..  7.30.  Sat..  5.30  &  8.30.  Wd., 

2.30.  NO  TIME  FOR  SERGEANTS. 
HIPPODROME.  8.0  (W.  &  S..  6  &  8.30).  Lloyd  Nolan. 

in  CAINE  MUTINY  COURT  MARTIAL. 
LYRIC.  Evenings.  8.0  Sat..  5.30  and  8.30.  Mat.  Wed.. 

2.30.  Elizabeth  Sellars,  Ronald  Lewis,  Ian  Hunter. 

Alan    Webb,    Joyce    Carey.    Arthur    Macrae,  in 

SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLE,  by  Noel  Coward. 
NEW.  8.0.  Sat.,  5.30.  8.30.  Tue.,  2.30.  Leslie  Caron, 

Tony  Britton,  Estelle  Winwood,  in  GIGI. 
PALLADIUM.    6.15    &    8.45.    Sats.,    2.40.  Harry 

Secombe.  "ROCKING  THE  TOWN." 
PHOENIX.  Evgs..  7.30.  Wed.,  Sat.,  2.30.  Thorndike. 

Scofield.  Ffrangcon  Davies.  Casson.  Home,  in  THE 

FAMILY  REUNION,  by  T.  S.  Eliot. 
PICCADILLY.  Evgs.  7.30   Sat..  5.0  and  8.30.  Thurs.. 

2.30.  Peter  Ustinov's  ROMANOFF  AND  JULIET. 
PRINCE  OF  WALES.  Evgs..  6.15  &  8.50.  Benin  Hill. 

in  Exciting  Folies  Bergere.  "PARIS  BY  NIGHT." 


ST.  JAMES'S.  Evgs.  7.30.  Mat.,  Wed.,  2.30.  Sat., 

5.30  &  8.30.  Joyce  Redman,  Moira  Lister,  Denholm 

Elliott,  Marjorie  Fielding,  in  THE  LONG  ECHO. 
ST.  MARTIN'S.  Evenings,  8.0.  Sat.,  5.30.  8.30.  Mat. 

Tues.,  2.30.  Geraldine  Page,  Sam  Wanamaker, 

Wilfrid  Lawson.  THE  RAINMAKER. 
SAVILLE.  Evgs.,  7.30.  Weds.  &  Sats.,  2.30.  Diana 

Wynyard.  Hugh  Williams,  George  Relph.  Nicholas 

Hannen,  in  THE  SEAGULL,  by  Chekhov. 
SAVOY.  Evgs.,  7.45.  Mats.,  Weds.,  2.45.  Sat..  5.30  & 

8.30.  SPIDER'S  WEB,  by  AGATHA  CHRISTIE. 
STRAND.  Evgs..  7.30.  Sat..  5.15  &  8.30.  Th.,  2.30. 

Peggy  Mount,  in  SAILOR  BEWARE.  2nd  Vr. 
VAUDEVILLE.  Evgs..  8.  Sats..  5.0  &  8.0.  Thurs., 

2.30.  A  MUSICAL.  SALAD  DAYS.  3rd  Vi 
WESTMINSTER.  7.45.   Thurs.,  Sat.,   2.45.  NIGHT 

OF  THE  FOURTH.  Hugh  Sinclair,  Walter  Rilla. 

Michael  Shepley,  Isabel  Dean. 
WINTER  GARDEN.  Evgs.,  7.30.  Sat.,  5.15  &  8.15. 

Thurs.,  2.45.  ALEC  GUINNESS.  IRENE  WOK  III. 

IRENE   BROWNE,   DOUGLAS  BYNG,  FRANK 

PETTINGELL,  in  HOTEL  PARADISO. 
WYNDHAM'S.    Evenings,   8.30.   Saturdays.   5.30  & 

8.30.  Wednesdays,  2.30.  THE  BOY  FRIEND. 


For  further  information  and  free  illustrated  literature,  see  your  travel  agent  or  write  the  British  Travel  Association,  Box  172,336  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.; 

in  Canada:  90  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ontario 


in  the  Fall... 

more  exciting  via  GREECE, 
land  of  myth  and  magic 

More  fun,  less  expense— thrift  season  in  the 
Fall.  Golden  days  through  the  Mediterranean 
to  Greece  via  Portugal  and  Italy.  Or  to  the 
Channel  ports,  Cobh,  Havre,  Southampton, 
Bremerhaven  from  New  York,  Boston,  Canada. 

Your  Twin  Routes  for  more  Tourist  comfort. 

Go  One  Way  .  .  .  Return  the  Other 


WEST  INDIES  CRUISES— DEC.  21 
JAN.   26      FEB.    8,   27      MAR.  14 


See  Your  Travel  Agent 

GREEK  LINE 

NEW  TOBK  •  BOSTON  •  CLEVELAND  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  TOKONTO  •  MONTREAL 


ENTERTAINING? 


the 


OET 

great  Champagne  of  France 


the  great  Champagne  of  France 

Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York 


Which  Writing  Course 
Gives  Me  The  Most 
For  My  Money? 

NYS  Brings  You  COMPLETE  Training 
. .  .  Fiction  and  Articles 
, . .  The  MOST  For  Your  Money 
In  The  Writing  Field. 

The  famous  NYS  course  is  the  one  which  has  just 
helped  a  new  student  win  an  $8,000  writing  fellowship 
—  and  has  made  sales  for  other  students  to  all  good 
markets  up  to  and  including  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  leading  book  publishers.  NYS  gives  you  an 
opportunity  to  turn  out  complete  scripts  of  every 
length  and  type  —  more  scripts  than  any  other  course 
allows  —  so  that  your  chances  of  sale  are  increased. 
Your  instructors  will  give  you  far  more  personal 
criticism  and  guidance  than  you  can  expect  elsewhere 
at  any  price. 

The  NYS  course  offers  COMPLETE  training  .  .  . 
fiction  and  non-fiction.  Your  instructors  are  active 
editors  and  writers  .  .  .  and  your  salable  scripts  will 
be  marketed  on  a  10%  commission  basis  by  the  lead- 
ing literary  agent  who  placed,  among  other  successes, 
the  famous  book  and  play  The  Teahouse  of  the 
August  Moon.  Send  for  free  information  today.  No 
salesman  will  call  on  you. 

— FREE  BOOKLET  COUPON— 

The  New  York  School  of  Writing 
Dept.  190,  2  East  4  5th  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation  your  tree  booklet 
"Writing  lor  a  Well-paying  Career." 

Name  •••#«••••  • 

Street  <  

City  

Licensed  by  the  State  of  New  York 
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order;  they  should  refuse  to  sell  any 
publication  which— in  their  own  un- 
trammeled  judgment— falls  below 
their  own  standards  as  responsible 
business  men. 

(3)  For  the  patriotic  citizen.  He 
should  protest  against  the  lynching 
of  books  just  as  vigorously  as  against 
the  lynching  of  people.  He  should 
go  out  of  his  way  to  support  the 
merchants  who  resist  such  coercion. 
He  should  point  out  to  the  members 
of  the  National  Organization  for 
Decent  Literature  (and  to  any  other 
self-appointed  censors  in  his  com- 
munity) the  immeasurable  damage 
they  are  doing  to  the  American  way 
of  life,  to  the  very  foundations  of 
democratic  government. 

FOR  the  gravest  harm  done  here  is 
not  to  the  Catholic  Church— though 
as  Father  Murray  noted,  that  is  dan- 
gerous enough— or  to  the  individual 
who  is  denied  the  right  to  choose 
his  own  books.  The  great  peril  is  tc 
the  fabric  of  orderly  government. 
It  is  always  injured  when  any  group 
takes  the  law  into  its  own  hands. 
And  whenever  such  a  band  of  vigi- 
lantes succeeds  in  imposing  its  wil 
by  force,  some  other— and  perhaps 
more  sinister— group  is  encouraged 
to  try  the  same  thing. 

Dean  Joseph  O'Meara  of  the 
Notre  Dame  Law  School  recently 
put  it  like  this: 

"Unfortunately  many  sincere  peo- 
ple do  not  comprehend  the  genius  of 
our  democracy  .  .  .  such  people 
would  deny  free  speech  to  those  with 
whom  they  are  in  fundamental  dis- 
agreement. .  .  .  They  would  establish 
a  party  line  in  America— their  party 
line,  of  course.  This  is  an  alien  con 
cept,  a  totalitarian  concept;  it  is  not 
consonant  with  the  American  tradi- 
tion; it  is  anti-democratic;  it  is,  in 
short,  subversive  and  it  should  be 
recognized  for  wdiat  it  is." 

Still  another  eminent  Catholic- 
Senator  Joseph  Kennedy  of  Massa 
chusetts— summed  up  the  case  ir 
even  more  prophetic  terms. 

"The  lock  on  the  door  of  the  legis 
lature,  the  parliament,  or  the  assem- 
bly hall,"  he  said,  "by  order  of  the 
King,  the  Commissar,  or  the  Fiihrer 
—has  historically  been  followed  or 
preceded  by  a  lock  on  the  door  or 
the  printer's,  the  publisher's,  or  the 
bookseller's." 


DISCUSSES  AUTOMOBILES 
WITH  YOU 

in  the  WORLD  BOOK  Encyclopedia 

If  you  were  to  talk  with  J.  Frank  Duryea,  you  would  gain 
an  invaluable  insight  into  the  subject  of  automobiles. 
For,  with  his  brother,  Mr.  Duryea  invented  the  first 
successful  gasoline-powered  "horseless  carriage"  built  in 
this  country.  That's  why  the  editors  of  World  Book 
Encyclopedia  selected  Mr.  Duryea  as  consulting  authority 
for  the  important  and  inclusive  article  on  the  automobile. 

Owning  the  World  Book  Encyclopedia  is  like  having  the 
privilege  of  inviting  thousands  of  authorities  into  your 
home.  Every  World  Book  article  is  prepared  by  an  expert 
in  his  field  and  written  in  a  warm,  interesting,  and  inviting 
style.  That's  why  World  Book  is  a  member  of  more 
American  families  than  any  other  reference  work. 


More  people  buy  World  Book 
than  any  other  encyclopedia! 


World  Book 

Encyclopedia 


Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Educational  Division,  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago  54-,  Illinois 


LINGUAPHON 

MAKES  IT  EASY  TO 


LISTEN  and  LEARN  to 


ITALIAN 

RUSSIAN  •  JAPANESE 

MODERN  GREEK — any  of  34  languages  available 

on  FREE  TRIAL  AT  HOME 


With  Linguaphone,  The  World's  Standard 
Conversational  Method,  You  Start  to 
SPEAK  Another  Language  Tomorrow — 
or  it  Costs  You  Nothing 

It's  quick — it's  easy — it's  FUN — to  learn 
another  language  with  LINGUAPHONE 
— AT  HOME — the  same  natural  way  you 
learned  to  speak  English  long  before  you 
went  to  school.  For  just  20  minutes  a  day 
.  .  .  even  while  you  eat  or  dress.  .  .  . 

You  LISTEN    ...    to  modern,  life-like  recordings. 
You  LOOK      ...    at  explanatory,  illustrated  books. 
You  LEARN     .  .  .    by  imitation. 

Wo  TEXTBOOK  Can 
Teach  You  To  Speak 

Only  LINGUAPHONE  brings  the  world's 
be  st  native  language  teachers  into  your 
home.  It's  like  living  in  another  country. 
You  hear  8  to  12  outstanding  authorities, 
both  men  and  women,  speak  in  their  native 
tongue  about  everyday,  real-life  experience. 
Typical  scenes  include  :  restaurants,  streets, 
markets,  shops,  theatres,  motortrips,  radio 
and  TV  shows,  sports,  business.  You  listen 
.  .  .  YOU  understand — you  SPEAK — easily, 
naturally,  correctly.  You  acquire  a  true 
accent  no  textbook  can  teach. 


LINGUAPHONE    FIRST  CHOICE 
ALL    OVER    THE  WORLD 

Approved  by  depart- 
ments of  education  oi 
14  countries,  UN,  18,000 
schools,  colleges,  univer- 
sities. A  million  home- 
study  students  have 
learned  another  lan- 
guage this  natural  way. 

FREE  BOOK— FREE  TRIAL 

STOP  WISHING  — 
START  TALKING.  Send 
today  for  FREE  Booklet 
"Passport  to  a  New 
World,"  that  describes 
the  conversational 
method  ;  also  details  on 
how  you  may  obtain  a 
complete  Course-unit  in 
the  language  you  choose 
on  FREE  Trial.  Lingua- 
phone  Institute,  T-4106 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20. 


Conversational 
Practice  Great 
Help  in  Quebec 

"Your  course  was 
a  great  help  to  me 
in  Quebec  this  sum- 
mer. As  you  know, 
in  college  the  em- 
phasis is  primarily 
on  literary  Fr6.ich 
with  little  conver- 
sational practice." 
Gilbert  DeSinione, 
Valley  Forge  Road, 
Devon,  Pa. 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW 


LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE 
T-4106  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York  20,  N.  v     CI  7-0830 
Please  send  me: 

□  FREE  book 

□  Details  on  FREE  Trial. 
No  obligation,  of  course. 


My  language  interest  is. 

Name   

Address   


City   Zone...  State  

The  World's  Standard  Conrersatirmal  Method 
For  Over  Half  a  Century 


PERSONAL  and  otherwise 


The  Irrepressible  Americans 


DURING  its  final  week  this 
summer,  the  84th  Congress 
quietly  passed  a  long-needed  bill— 
the  International  Cultural  Exchange 
and  Trade  Fair  Act.  In  the  pressure 
of  business  preceding  adjournment, 
this  law— originally  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Hubert  Humphrey  in 
February— got  little  public  attention 
aside  from  Ross  Parmenter's  good 
comment  in  the  New  York  Times. 

The  bill  (S.  3116)  aims  to 
"strengthen  the  ties  which  unite  us 
with  other  nations  by  demonstrating 
the  cultural  interests,  developments, 
and  achievements  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  contribu- 
tions being  made  by  the  United 
States  economic  and  social  system 
toward  a  peaceful  and  more  fruitful 
life  for  its  own  people  and  other 
people  throughout  the  world.  .  .  ." 

These  brave  words  are  none  of 
them  new,  nor  is  their  import  origi- 
nal. But  in  practical  terms— among 
other  things— the  law  states  that  the 
government  will  provide  for: 

(1)  tours  in  countries  abroad  by 
creative  and  performing  artists  and 
athletes  from  the  United  States,  in- 
dividually and  in  groups  .  .  . 

(2)  U.S.  participation  in  artistic, 
dramatic,  musical,  sports,  and  other 
cultural  festivals,  competitions,  and 
like  exhibitions  abroad  .  .  .  and 

(3)  U.S.  participation  in  interna- 
tional trade  and  industrial  fairs  and 
exhibitions  abroad  .... 

The  background  of  the  bill  is,  of 
course,  the  Russian  cultural  chal- 
lenge; but  the  bipartisan  House 
sponsors  were  impressed  by  the  great 
success  of  the  individual  performers, 
and  the  orchestras  and  dramatic 
companies,  who  have  been  touring 
the  world  during  the  past  two  years. 
Credit  should  go  also  to  the  Amer- 
ican National  Theatre  and  Academy 
for  arranging  tours  on  an  emergency 
basis.  The  traveling  diplomats  of 
the  "Porgy  and  Bess"  company  alone 
have  visited  eighty  cities  and  twenty- 
nine  countries.  During  this  period 
the  President's  special  fund  for  in- 


ternational affairs  has  helped  man) 
of  these  ventures  to  get  off  th( 
ground.  Now  with  legislative  sup 
port,  it  is  possible  that  we  can  keer. 
the  program  going  as  long  as  th< 
artists  can  get  their  bookings  anc 
meet  the  test  of  audience  approval 
But,  even  more  important,  the 
United  States  may  come  to  enjoy  a 
larger  measure  of  international  re 
spect  for  our  cultural  life.  Not  thai 
foreigners  are  ignorant  of  our  most 
obvious  artistic  exports— see  Edwarc 
Tatnall  Canby's  report  in  this  issue 
(p.  100)  on  American  jazz  in  Pari 
today— but  we  rarely  get  credit  fo 
appreciating  them  ourselves.  Th' 
U.S.  Congress  should  reap  good  wil 
abroad,  as  well  as  on  Broadway,  foj 
this  act. 


I  N  "How  to  Throw  Away  an  A 
Base"  (p.  39)  Porter  McKeever  n 
veals  more  than  the  economic  fac' 
behind  our  current  deplorable  fai 
ure  in  Iceland.   One  of  the  exti 
factors  in  this  giveaway  of  our  strl 
tegic  advantage  was  the  clever  Ru' 
sian  campaign  to  establish  cultur 
ties.  In  this  field  we  did  not  entire 
lag— thanks  to  the  successful  pr 
grams  which  Mr.  McKeever  me 
tions— but  we  did  not  do  all  i 
could. 

We  already  had  a  base  in  Icelan 
long  before  air  bases  were  dream 
of.  When  we  think  of  our  prese 
cultural  diplomats— both  those  wi 
attache  cases  and  those  with 
trical  trunks  and  musical  ins 
ments— we  usually  consider  them 
post-World  War  II  descendants 
the  much-harassed  OWI  outpt 
and  of  the  much-loved  USO  Ca 
Shows.  Actually  they  have  dee 
roots. 

In  1874,  five  noted  Americans 
out  by  ship  from  Scotland  to  att 
a  week-long  celebration  in  I  eel  4 
of  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  | 
settlement  of  that  island  by  > 
wegian  rovers.  At  this  millerr 
festival  King  Christian  IX  of  I 
mark  was  to  present  Iceland  wit 
liberalizing  constitution. 

The  American  party  consistec 


PERSONAL  & 

us  \V.  Field,  the  promoter  of  the 
t  transatlantic  cable:  Dr.  Isaac 
lei  Haves,  the  Arctic  explorer, 
prd  Taylor,  the  globe-trotter  and 
»t:  Murat  Halstead.  chief  owner 
1  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Com- 
rcial  Gazette:  and  Dr.  Samuel 
eeland.  Boston  physician  and 
logist. 

t  occurred  to  Mr.  Taylor,  while 
ixing  in  his  cabin  as  the  boat  ap- 
►ached  Iceland,  that  he  might 
;r  some  lines  of  poetrv  in  greeting 
their  hosts.  So  he  composed  sev- 
1  stanzas;  and  sure  enough  the 
>ected  occasion  arose.  On  Sunday, 
gust  2.  in  the  presence  of  the 
lg.  Mr.  Taylor  rose  during  the 
door  evening  celebration  and  de- 
nied as  follows: 

come,  the  children  of  thv  Yinland. 
youngest  of  the  world's  high  peers, 
ind  of  steel,  and  song,  and  sage, 
[greet  thy  glorious  thousand  years. 

Lccording  to  Dr.  Kneeland's  and 
I  Taylor's  accounts,  the  "skald 
In  America-'  was  greeted  with 
|greatest  enthusiasm.  This  coup 
Icultural  diplomacv  must  have 
M  the  high  point  of  the  trip— 
leafter  conditions  deteriorated. 
I.*eling  on  horseback  and  camp- 
fcut  in  tents  at  night,  the  Amer- 
I  party  slogged  along,  mostly  in 
■  rain.  They  visited  the  Great 
Ber,  and  it  refused  to  spout, 
■ley  rose  at  two  in  the  morning 
■pe  last  dav— after  a  short  night 
■Uing  under  the  wet  canvas  in 
•  ible  slumber"  (according  to 
ard  Taylor)— hoping  to  make 
fljavik  by  noon  and  get  aboard 
I  But  if  took  more  than  an  hour 

!d  up  the  ponies.  On  the 
ie  animals  "stumbled  and 
coating  us  with  mud  to  the 
ough  ice-cold  water."  Thev 
at  a  farmstead  for  coffee,  a 
lich  looked  prosperous  but 
•,  cramped,  and  far  from 
The  rain  leaked  into  the 
ays,  and  the  tangle-haired 
,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
,  were  still  in  bed.  .  .  ." 
lapse  from  American  mo- 
as  evidently  the  last  sour 
e  way  of  the  cultural  diplo- 
ever  hard.  But  Dr.  knee- 
ke  rightly  of  his  countrymen 
;very  where-present,  irrepres- 
lericans."  It  is  interesting  to 
:m  already  full-bloom  and 


OTHERWISE 

on  the  spot  some  eighty  years  ago. 
W  ith  such  an  early— if  not  entirely 
bright— start,  we  ought  to  be  finish- 
ing better.  And  if  Congress'  new  law 
"to  strengthen  the  ties  which  unite 
us  with  other  nations'"  works  out  as 
it  intends,  we  may  yet  seize  another 
chance. 

.  .  .  During  World  War  II.  Porter 
Mckeever  was  sent  to  Iceland  bv  the 
OWI  to  direct  American  efforts  to 
make  the  occupation  by  our  troops 
acceptable  to  the  Icelanders  and  to 
encourage  durable  friendlv  feelings 
for  the  Allied  cause.  He  established 
contacts  then  in  political,  profes- 
sional, and  artistic  circles  that  were 
invaluable  when  he  returned  late 
this  summer  to  see  why  ties  between 
the  United  States  and  Iceland  are 
apparently  fraying  out. 

Mr.  Mckeever  comes  from  a  small 
town  in  South  Dakota.  He  was  a 
Washington  correspondent  before 
the  war.  and  went  on  from  his  post 
in  Iceland  to  head  a  psychological 
warfare  team  in  North  Burma.  He 
became  press  officer  for  the  U.S.  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  after  the 
war,  serving  the  U.S.  Delegation  at 
each  of  the  General  Assemblies  from 
1947  to  1952.  Since  then  he  has  had 
executive  positions  with  the  Chicago 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Ford  Foundation.  He  is  now 
director  of  information  for  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development. 

.  .  .  The  question  of  who  will  be 
the  next  Pope  has  a  fascination 
which  outlasts  that  of  the  Presiden- 
tial elections.  Luigi  Barzini.  Jr. 
brings  a  thoroughly  informed  finesse 
and  a  frankly  Italian  point  of  view 
to  his  studv  of  the  Papal  institution 
and  the  candidates  (p.  27). 

Although  Mr.  Barzini  spent  sev- 
eral vears  training  in  journalism  in 
this  country,  he  has  made  his  native 
Italy  home  base  for  more  than  two 
decades.  He  now  writes  regularly 
for  the  Corriere  della  Sera,  Italy's 
biggest  daily  paper,  as  well  as  for 
Epoca.  the  biggest  weekly.  A  number 
of  other  papers  also  carry  his  articles, 
including  Encounter,  Der  Monat. 
and  Preuves. 

Recently  Mr.  Barzini  covered  both 
Geneva  Big  Four  conferences  .  .  . 
and  the  doings  at  Monaco.  His 
article  about  the  Mafia,  which  ap- 
peared in  Harper's  in  June  1954,  is 
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Who  are 
the  world's 
best  living 
writers  ? 

Certainly  any  roster  would  have  to  in- 
clude Sean  O'Faolain.  Eric  Ambler, 
Henry  Morton  Robinson.  Bruce  Catton, 
Cleveland  Amory  and  John  Masters. 

We're  delighted  to  point  out  that  von 
can  enjoy  writers  of  this  caliber  in  Holi- 
day Magazine.  All  of  them  have  been, 
or  soon  will  be.  Holiday  contributors. 

Holiday  is.  indeed,  one  of  the  rare 
sources  in  the  world  today  of  fine  writing 
— writing  that  absorbs  and  delights  peo- 
ple of  inquiry. 

If  you  have  been  on  the  point  of  sub- 
scribing to  Holiday,  but  just  haven't  done 
so,  we  urge  you  to  do  it  now  at  a  special 
low  rate  that  will  delight  your  pocket- 
book.   Please  read  on  .  .  . 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

10  glorious  months 
of  HOLIDAY  magazine 
only  $2.99 

Now.  at  a  special  saving  of  $2.01  over 
the  single-copy  price,  you  can  enjoy  the 
next  ten  issues  of  Holiday. 

What's  on  tap  in  the  next  ten  months 
of  Hobday?   Well.  Paul  Engle  is  doing 

•  a  piece  on  Big  Ten  Colleges  that  should 
draw  as  many  bouquets  i  and  brickbats! ) 
as  Henry  Morton  Robinson's  controver- 
sial The  fry  League.  Sean  O'Faolain 
will  dissect  the  city  of  beans  and  Brah- 
mins— Boston.  Cleveland  Amory  is  doing 
a  feature  on  Texas  Oil  Millionaires  that 
will  rock  that  state  to  the  depths  of  its  oil 
wells!   There'll  be  an  entire  issue  on 

]  South  America.  Plus  a  host  of  others,  all 
vividly  written  and  beautifully  photo- 
graphed! 

This  special  Hobday  subscription  offer 
lasts  for  a  limited  time  only,  so  mail  the 
coupon  below,  now.  Enclose  your  check 
or  money  order  for  $2.99.  or.  if  you 
!  prefer,  we'll  bill  you  later. 

I  MAIL  TODAY  1 

Holiday  Magazine 

!  !      Dept.  176S.  Independence  Sq. 
I      Philadelphia  5.  Pa.  I 
|      Yes,  send  me  10  months  of  Holiday  | 
I      for  $2.95>^-saving  me  |2.01  over  the 

newsstand  price. 
I      □  Payment  enclosed.  I 
I      □  Bill  me  later.  I 

I  .Yame  

Street    j 

City   

I      Zone   State   ■ 

Offer  5<xxJ  only  in  the  U.  S.  A., 
its  »os4«5iors  a"d  Ca-nla.  | 

I  I 
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The  UNIVERSITY 
of  CHICAGO 

offers  you  150  paths  to 
personal  achievement 

AT  HOME 


PERSONAL    &  OTHERWISE 


C,  nver    150   absorbing   courses  in 

bee.   Human  R^a,'°"iS'eAdr,'t0Lgtve  adults  the 
Bf  rewardsTa  *2E&fl&*** 
Expand  your  b^Mj  horizon.  . 

b°Sh«e  STuniversity's  resources  .  .  .  enjoy 

iwe  .Star!  prhoegnreL°UatWaantrate  VbfftSTA- 
own  personal  needs.  {  AN- 
HOUNCOSEMTS1^  YouVn  dTan  exciting 
adventure  in  Weas^  _._writeJo_  ( 

t^—  —  ~ "  ~ ~  -fT^_r-_TS=^7T-hn 

The  Home-Study  Department 
The  UNIVERSITY 
of  CHICAGO 

Box  H-102,  Chicago  37,  III. 

Please  send  me  a  personal  copy  of  the  new  . 
Home  study  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  without  charge.  | 

Name   


undergoing    a    Hollywood  movie 
treatment. 

Perhaps  the  most  neglected  do- 
mestic issue  in  America  at  this  time 
is  the  one  which  comes  up  at  the 
annual  hour-of-decision  described  by 
Edward  Streeter  in  "247  Christmas 
Cards"  (p.  35).  If  the  question  has 
not  yet  arisen  this  year  in  your 
family,   we   suggest   you   clip  his 
article  and  hang  onto  it.  Or,  even 
better,  do  something  about  it  now. 

Mr.  Streeter  became  famous  in  his 
twenties  during  World  War  I,  when 
he  wrote  Dere  Mable  as  a  lieutenant 
in  a  South  Carolina  training  camp. 
For  most  of  his  working  life,  he  has 
been  a  banker-he  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  New  York  until 
his  retirement  in  August  of  this  year 
-but  he  has  continued  to  turn  out 
best-selling  books  with  a  humorous 
charm.  His  new  one,  Merry  Christ- 
mas, Mr.  Baxter,  will  be  published 
in  October. 


Address  .  •  • 
City  &  Zone. 


.State   I 


FreeRecigd 


START  SPEAKING 

FRENCH 

OR 


S  PAN  IS  H  ALMOST  OVERNIGHT! 

HERE'S  the  easiest  way  to  learn  FRENCH,  SPANISH. 
H  Russian.    German.    Italian.    Japanese  or 
Listen  to  FREE  2 -sided  non-breakable  record.  Let  your 
ev    ?ol  ow  words  in  FREE  sample  lessor,  Almost  at  once 
you'll  be  chatting  in  a  new  language  with  a  perfect 
That's  all  you  hear!  No  dull,  tedious  work  Ju  t  listen 
Imitate!  It  s  that  easy!  Otter  may  end  soon.  Rush  ZW  TO 
help   cover   cost  of   special  packaging    shipping  State 
language  you  want.  We'll  also  send  free  inl»n,MU»i>  on 
full  Cortina  course.  No  obligation.  CORTINA  ACADEMY, 
Dept  18810,  136  W.  52nd  St.,  New  York  19. 


W  »    »    »    »  • 


CIHIOOL 


.  .  .  "The  Trial  of  Mr.  M"  (p.  45)  is 
an  out-of-courtroom  story  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  novel,  A  Law  for  the 
Lion,  which  exposed  the  merciless 
pressure  of  convention  and  legality 
on  the  transgressor  in  a  divorce  case. 
Louis  Auchincloss,  who  was  a  Wall 
Street  lawyer  for  a  short  time  before 
the    war    and    immediately  after, 
turned  out  his  first  novel  in  off-duty 
hours  while  at  sea  during  the  war. 
His  fourth-Tfce  Great  World  and 
Timothy  Coft-will  be  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  in  October. 


FORK  UNION  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

n„r  n\F  SUBJECT  PJjAN  in  Upper  School  (grades  9-12) 

PU    ■  .1    li  r    -oil    50%.     Develops  concentration. 

h.a5  'h^T  OTC  highest  rating.  Modern  blags..  2  gyms, 
Accredited  BOTI   mgnes  -  Catalog. 

P°°Dr    Ft W  eke .  BOX  810.  Fork  Union,  Virginia 


CALVERT  SCHOOL 


.  .  .  John    Holmes's    poem,  "The 
Eleventh   Commandment"    (p.  53) 
aroused  great  interest  at  Harvard 
last  June  when  it  was  delivered  as 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem.   It  de- 
veloped from  a  short  poem  which 
Mr.    Holmes   wrote   after  reading 
James  Gould  Cozzens*  novel,  Guard 
of  Honor,   three   years   ago.  Mr. 
Holmes  teaches  English  at  Tufts 
University  and  directs  the  Writers' 
Workshop  there  in  the  summer.  His 
books  include  Map  of  My  Country 
and  The  Symbols. 

"Bufo  Vulgaris"  (p.  38)  is  by 
John  Ciardi,  who  teaches  at  Rutgers 
University  and  directs  the  Bread 
Loaf  Writer's  Conference.  A  volume 
of  his  new  and  selected  poems  came 
out  last  year,  called  As  If. 

Anne  Goodwin  Winslow  ("Had- 


rian's Lullaby,"  p.  44)  is  the  author 
of  The  Springs  and  other  novels, 
poems,  and  short  stories. 

.  .  .  Counting  sure  votes  and  pros 
pects  in  "The  Fight  for  Congress' 
has  been  a  spare-time  preoccupa 
tion  of  Charles  B.  Seib  since  earl' 
last  summer  when  the  tallies  begat 
to  make  sense.  His  roundup  (p.  55 
is  based  on  the  flow  of  news  whic 
he  sees  as  acting  Sunday  editor 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  an 
on  his  past  close  study  of  Congre 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Sena 
staff  of  INS.  Mr.  Seib  was  co-autj 
with  Alan  L.  Otten  of  the  artic 
"Fulbright:  Arkansas  Paradox" 
Harper's  June  issue. 

Possum    Trot    Farm,  whe 
Leonard  Hall  built  "The  Pond" 
61)  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Missoi 
Ozarks.  It  is  a  real  working  farm  | 
which  the  Halls  have  built  the  la 
fertility  so  high  that  their  hundr 
head  of  beef  flourish  at  the  rate 
one  cow  per  1.6  acres,  instead  of 
the  usual  rate  of  one  head  to  4  tJ 
acres.  The  Halls  combine  scient| 
soil   conservation   with   some  c 
fashioned    practices    like  milkj 
their  own  cow,  making  butter 
(  uring  their  own  hams. 

Mr.  Hall  grew  up  in  the  Ozal 
and  cultivated  his  interest  in  natij 
sciences  while  working  as  a  busini 
man  in  Chicago  for  twenty  ytj 
Since  1946,  he  has  farmed  at  Possl 
Trof  he  writes  two  country  coluj 
a  week  for  the  St.  Louis  Post* 
patch,  and  some  of  these  have  I 
peared  in  a  book  named  for  his  fs| 


.  .  .  The  headlong  growth  of 
University     of    Maryland  al 
seemed  curious  to  academic  pe< 
It  looked  that  way  also  to  Bal 
Webster,  assistant  city  editor  ot| 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  who  ai 
been  watching  it  for  the  seven  J 
he  has  been  in  Mai  viand.  In| 
report  on  the  University's  "Fall  j 
Rise"  (p.  64),  he  shows  that  a| 
respect  for  academic  values  is  st| 
in  Maryland's  present  comebacl 
Mr.    Webster   is   a  gradual: 
Wesley  an  University;  he  was  a  M 
aviator  during  the  war,  and  wef 
as  a  tennis  professional,  coffee  w| 
saler,  and  advertising-  account  ft 
utive  before  going  into  the  I 
paper  field. 


lord  Calvert 


i 


"  '*  UUWT  DlS Till  IMG  (0  lOUlSWIE  «  1  W"*'0*  ' 


What  are  the  world's  three  great  whiskies? 


complete  liquor  cabinet  must  contain  three  great 
tiiskies.  A  great  Scotch.  A  great  Canadian.  And  the 
ast  of  all  American  whiskies — Lord  Calvert. 

ee  whiskies  are  necessary  because  a  true  host  is 
interested  in  his  guests  than  in  himself.  And  it  is 
hospitable  to  offer  your  guests  their  choice  of  the 
's  three  great  whiskies— Scotch,  Canadian  and 


America's  own  Lord  Calvert.  We  recommend,  there- 
fore, that  you  add  Lord  Calvert  whiskey  to  your  liquor 
cabinet,  alongside  its  equals. 

Your  honored  guests  will  appreciate  your  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  you  will  find  Lord  Calvert — one  of  America's 
most  expensive  whiskies — a  worthy  addition  to  your 
whiskey  library.  Judge  for  yourself.  Tonight. 


BLENDED  WHISKEY,  86.8  PROOF,  65%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  S  P  I  R  I  T  S ,  C  A  LV  E  R  T  DISTILLERS  COMPANY,  N  .  Y.  C. 


OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  HENDERSON 
OF  CHICAGO 


Mr.  Henderson,  a  young  businessman 
and  very  smart  traveler,  knows  you  no 
longer  have  to  be  a  tycoon  to  cross  the 
country  in  complete  privacy  and 
luxurious  surroundings. 


Scheduled  for  sightsee 
ing,  the  California  Zephy 
travels  through  the  Coloradc 
Rockies  and  Feather  Rive 
Canyon  in  daylight  hours. 


When  night  falls,  a  folding  par- 
tition can  convert  the  Hendersons' 
living  room  into  two  separate  bed- 
rooms. Each  bedroom  has  two  com- 
fortable beds  and  private  lavatory. 


With  the  children  in  bed  down- 
stairs, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson  relax  in 
one  of  the  five  Vista-Domes  as  the  Cali- 
fornia Zephyr  glides  swiftly  through  the 
moonlight. 


CHICAGO  TO 
OAKLAND-SAN  FRANCISCO 

over  the  Burlington,  Rio  Grande  and  Western  Pacifi 

via  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City 

WESTERN 
PACIFIC 

For  illustrated  California  Zephyr  booklet,  write 
James  J.  Hickey.  Dept.  HA-3,  Western  Pacific. 
526  Mission  St..  San  Francisco  5. 


P  &  o 

.  .  .  Can  the  sc  ientist  speak  compre 
hensibly  about  science  to  a  cultivatec 
general  audience,  without  "writing 
down"  in  a  manner  which  other 
scientists  find  offensive  or  just  plaii 
dull?  The  question  concerns  an 
area  of  experimental  writing  that 
goes  beyond  the  more  familiar  ver- 
bal experiments  of  avant-garde  poets 
and  novelists.  John  Rader  Piatt's 
"Style  in  Science"  (p.  69)  is  a  venture 
in  this  new  direction. 

Mr.  Piatt  is  associate  professor  of 
physics  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
He  received  his  Ph.D.  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  in  1940  at  the  University 
pf  Michigan,  and  he  was  a  Guggen- 
heim Fellow  at  the  University  of 
London  in  1952-53.  His  special  pro 
essional  interest  is  in  the  interac- 
I  ions  between  light  and  matter,  and 
te  has  published  some  fifty  articles. 


COMING    NEXT  MONTH 

^.  few  men  at  the  top  of  the  big  net- 
works decide  what  50  million  people 
will  see  on  their  TV  sets  every  night. 
The  ideas,  personalities,  and  work- 
ng  methods  at  NBC  are  very  diff- 
erent from  those  at  CBS.  In  the  first 
f  a  two-part  series,  Martin  Mayer 
xplains  "Strategic  Thinking  at 
JBC"— and  what  it  will  bring  into 
our  living  room  this  fall.  His 
?cond  article  will  examine  what  is 
l  the  works  (and  why)  at  CBS. 

few  years  ago  Governor  Allan 
hivers  of  Texas  was  one  of  the  most 
owerful  and  promising  politicians 
i  the  country.  What  caused  his 
agic  failure— and  what  it  means  for 
merican  society— will  be  reported 
D.  B.  Hardeman,  a  veteran  ob- 
rver  of  Southern  politics. 

he  new  frontiers  of  religion  are 
cplored  by  George  Hedley,  chap- 
in  of  Mills  College,  who  points  out 
iat  the  objective  study  of  men's 
iths  is  developing  with  amazing 
'eed  and  scope— and  with  results 
at  few  people  yet  realize. 

he  British  have  been  chiding  us 
•out  our  race  relations  for  a  long 
hile.  Today,  with  thousands  of 
lored  people  pouring  into  their 
and,  they  are  facing  an  unexpected 
<~e  problem  of  their  own.  Norman 
acKenzie  tells  how  they  are  trying 
handle  it— and  finding  it  far  more 
ickly  than  most  of  them  suspected. 


KNOWLEDGE 
THAT  HAS 

ENDURED  WITH  THE 
PYRAMIDS 


A  SECRET  METHOD  FOR 
THE  MASTERY  OF  LIFE 

W  /  HENCE  came      knowledge  that  built  the  Pyramids  and  the 
W  mighty  Temples  of  the  Pharaohs?  Civilization  began  in  the 
Nile  Valley  centuries  ago.  Where  did  its  first  builders  ac- 
qrirf->  u     astoundmS  wisdom  that  started  man  on  his  upward 
climb?  Beginning  with  naught  they  overcame  natures  forces  and 
gave  the  world  its  first  sciences  and  arts.  Did  their  knowledge  come 
from  a  race  now  submerged  beneath  the  sea,  or  were  they  touched 
with  Infinite  inspiration?  From  what  concealed  source  came  the 
wisdom  that  produced  such  characters  as  Amenhotep  IV,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Isaac  Newton,  and  a  host  of  others? 
Today  it  is  \nown  that  they  discovered  and  learned  to  interpret 
certain  Secret  Methods  for  the  development  of  their  inner  power  of 
mind.  They  learned  to  command  the  inner  forces  within  their  own 
beings,  and  to  master  life.  This  secret  art  of  living  has  been  pre- 
served and  handed  down  throughout  the  ages.  Today  it  is  extended 
to  those  who  dare  to  use  its  profound  principles  to  meet  and  solve 
the  problems  of  life  in  these  complex  times. 

This  Sealed  Book  — FREE 

Has  life  brought  you  that  personal  satisfaction,  the  sense  of  achievement  and 
happiness  that  you  desire?  If  not.  it  is  your  duty  to  yourself  to  learn  about 
this  rational  method  of  applying  natural  laws  for  the  mastery  of  life  To  the 
thoughtful  person  it  is  obvious  that  everyone  cannot  be  entrusted' with  an 
intima  e  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  life,  for  everyone  is  not  capable  of 

CI  I  Tg  *A  BUu  lf  y°U  °ne  °f  th0SC  P°sses^ed  of  a  true  desire  to 
forge  ahead  and  wish  to  make  use  of  the  subtle  influences  of  life  the 
Kosicrucians  (not  a  re  igious  organization)  will  send  you  a  Sealed  Book  of 
explanation  without  obligation.  This  Sealed  Book  tells  how  you  in  the 
privacy  of  your  own  home,  without  interference  with  your  personal  affairs 
or  manner  of  living,  may  receive  these  secret  teachings.  Not  weird  or 
strange  practices,  but  a  rational  application  of  the  basic  laws  of  life  Use 
tne  coupon,  and  obtain  your  complimentary  copy. 

7^  ROSICRUCIANS 

SAN  JOSE  (  A  M  O  R  C  )  CALIFORNIA 


Scribe  :  V.Z.Z. 

The  Rosicrucians  (amorc) 

San  Jose,  California 

Please  send  free  cop/  of  Sealed  Book,  which 
1  shall  read  as  directed. 

Name  


Address. 
City  


Use  this 
coupon  for 
FREE 

copy  of  boo\ 

AMENHOTEP  IV 

FOUNDER  OF  EGYPT'S 
MYSTERY  SCHOOLS 


Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd,  USN  (Ret.),  the  world's  foremost  living  explorer,  was  the  first  man  to  fly  over  the  North  Pole  ( 1926),  over  the 
South  Pole  (1!)29),  the  first  to  make  a  non-stop  flight  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  multi-engined  aircraft  (1927).  His  expeditions  have  explored  far 
more  of  the  Antarctic  than  the  expeditions  of  all  other  nations  combined.  Today  he  is  Officer  in  Charge  of  the  entire  U.  S.  Antarctic  Program., 


COMPETITION  PAYS  OFF  AT  60°  BELOW  ZERO 


By  REAR  ADMIRAL  RICHARD  E.  BYRD,  USN  (RET.) 

"In  America,  where  men  are  free  to  compete,  industries  as 
well  as  individuals  have  been  obligated  continually  to  improve  on 
performances  that  were  already  remarkable.  There  is,  for 
example,  the  story  of  the  fuels  and  lubricants  that  took  me  over  both 
Poles  and  the  Atlantic  in  the  early  days  of  flying. 


"Through  these  experiences  my  com- 
rades and  I  developed  a  special  re- 
spect for  U.  S.  fuels  and  lubricants. 
In  fact,  with  no  possibility  of  rescue, 
we  literally  staked  our  lives  on  them. 

"I'll  never  forget  the  42  gruelling 
hours  of  our  trans-atlantic  flight  in 
June.  1927.  Despite  continuous  storms, 
a  fuel  tank  leak  and  impenetrable  fog 
over  France,  our  engines  and  fuel 
never  quit.  We  made  it,  and  the  road 
was  open  for  non-stop  Atlantic  flights 
by  multi-engined  aircraft. 


"The  lubricants  and  fuels  produced 
by  our  oil  industry  have  been  a  basic 
part  of  the  life-blood  of  our  Antarctic 
expeditions.  They  made  it  possible  for 
our  aircraft  to  explore  almost  two 
million  square  miles  of  the  Antarctic, 
they  have  provided  life-giving  warmth 
to  our  men  on  the  trail  and  through 
the  bitterly  cold  Antarctic  night. 

"Since  the  time  of  my  first  expedi- 
tions I  have  noted  consistent  dramatic 
improvements  in  our  fuels  and  lubri- 
cants, until  now  they  have  become  so 


cold-resistant  that  machinery  can  be 
operated  efficiently  at  temperatures 
of  50  and  60  degrees  below  zero. 

"Never-ending  competition  is  the 
key  to  this  never-ending  progress  !  I 
know  that  all  of  America's  many  oil 
companies  keep  searching  for  new 
ways  to  make  petroleum  perform  its 
miracles.  Once  they've  found  it,  their 
rivals  must  improve  on  that  miracle. 
And,  in  my  experience,  they've  always 
managed  to  do  just  that.  No  wonder 
we  get  the  world's  finest  oil  products. 

"I  strongly  believe  that  the  great 
strength  of  America  is  that  our  society 
is  essentially  competitive.  To  assure 
our  future  progress,  we  must  see  that 
it  stays  that  way." 


This  page  is  presented  for  your  information  by  the  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE,  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N. 
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THE  NEXT  POPE 


LUIGI  BARZINI,  JR. 

A  leading  Italian  journalist  with  close 
Vatican  connections  examines  the  prospects 
of  the  present  major  candidates  .  .  . 
and  explains  why  an  American 
Cardinal  is  not  likely  to  be  elected. 

TH  E  advanced  age  and  fragile  health  of 
Pope  Pius  XII  are  now  confronting  the 
cardinals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  with  an 
inescapable  duty.  They  must  soon  choose  one  of 
their  own  number  as  his  successor. 

This  responsibility  is  more  complex  than  most 
people— including  devout  Catholics— can  easily 
realize.  It  will  affect  not  only  the  Church,  but 
millions  outside  of  its  ministry,  and  to  some  de- 
gree the  course  of  history  in  our  time.  Yet  the 
decision  is  hedged  by  many  restraints  of  prece- 
dent and  policy,  so  that  it  is  already  clear  that 
the  choice  will  be  limited  to  a  handful  of  men, 
whose  qualifications  and  characteristics  can  be 
listed  with  considerable  precision. 

To  understand  what  kind  of  man  will  be 
selected  as  the  next  Holv  Father,  and  the  process 
by  which  he  will  be  chosen,  it  is  first  necessary 
to  know  something  about  the  work  he  will  have 
to  do.  His  job  is,  naturally,  unique;  and  for 
no  two  Popes  is  it  ever  quite  the  same. 

In  these  times  ol  rapid  change  millions  of 


people— non-Catholics  as  well  as  Catholics— take 
comfort  in  thinking  that  the  Holy  Roman 
Church  never  changes.  In  reality,  it  is  con- 
tinual lv  changing,  but  with  a  motion  so  subtle 
that  you  can  see  it  only  when  you  compare 
today's  Church  with  yesterday's.  Even  with 
respect  to  fundamental  dogmas  and  rites,  there 
is  a  slow  shift  of  emphasis,  priority,  and  interest. 
Few  Catholics  nowadays  would  die  for  matters 
which  were  once  considered  burning  issues- 
such  as  the  bestowing  of  indulgences  or  the  au- 
thenticity of  bones  of  saints— but  many  Church- 
men and  ordinary  Christians  in  our  time  have 
faced  jail,  torture,  and  death  in  defense  of  prin- 
ciples which  might  have  seemed  irrelevant  to 
our  forefathers. 

The  evolution  of  ecclesiastical  style  is  an 
obvious  example.  In  some  places  the  Church  has 
abandoned  the  traditional  art  of  the  past  in 
order  to  appeal  in  contemporary  idioms  to  the 
mass  of  ordinary  worshipers.  Clerical  garments 
are  modified  and  ancient  costumes  revived. 
European  priests,  for  instance,  began  to  wear 
the  soutane  outside  the  performance  of  their 
offices  only  in  1848,  and  Cardinals  shortened 
their  red  silk  trains  quite  recently.  Forgotten 
music,  liturgies,  and  habits  may  be  exhumed: 
long  and  elaborate  ceremonies  may  be  short- 
ened. Some  rites,  such  as  the  exorcism  ol  devils, 
no  longer  are  in  great  demand.  Pius  XII  himself 
has  established  Sunday  afternoon  Mass.  revolu- 
tionized the  schedule  for  Easter  ceremonies,  and 
suggested  more  modern  garb  for  certain  orders 
of  nuns. 

Thus,  anchored  to  her  immutable  principles, 


HARPER'S 

the  Church  maintains  an  agility  and  capacity 
for  adaptation  surprising  in  so  old  an  organiza- 
tion. (The  Vatican  adopted  microphones  and 
amplifiers  before  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
typewriter  before  the  Foreign  Office,  and  abol- 
ished carriages  and  horses  before  the  House  of 
Savoy.)  The  Church  manages  to  be.  therefore, 
modern  and  ancient  at  the  same  time.  In  reality 
most  of  these  changes  can  be  compared  to  an 
oarsman  rowing  against  the  stream:  he  makes  a 
great  deal  of  effort  to  stay  in  the  same  place. 

Above  all,  the  Vatican  keeps  a  vigilant  eye  on 
political  trends,  so  as  to  preserve  the  Church's 
power  and  liberty  of  action  at  all  costs.  Only 
superficial  observers  believe  that  the  Holy  See 
fights,  in  turn,  for  the  "divine  right  of  Kings," 
for  "private  initiative  and  property,"  or  for 
"liberty  and  democracy."  In  reality  the  Church 
fights  onlv  for  itself  and  for  the  rights  of  its 
faithful. 

All  these  changes— the  petty  and  superficial 
as  well  as  the  vital  and  decisive— depend  almost 
exclusively  on  the  decisions  of  one  man,  His 
Holiness  the  Pope.  He  is  not  a  ceremonial 
figurehead,  akin  to  a  constitutional  sovereign. 
He  does  not,  as  a  general  or  the  president  of 
an  international  company  may  do,  merely  con- 
secrate with  his  signature  his  staff's  decisions. 
He  has  a  real  and  absolute  power  which  he  must 
exercise  to  keep  the  Church  functioning. 

All  matters  come  to  a  head  at  his  desk.  He 
writes  most  of  his  own  documents  and  official 
speeches,  sees  all  the  Catholic  bishops,  and 
debates  all  issues.  And  as  Popes  are— by  the  very 
nature  of  things— very  old  men,  the  thoughts 
which  inspiie  their  actions  inevitably  are  old 
men's  thoughts,  formed  and  crystallized  a  gen- 
eration earlier.  They  feel  most  strongly  on 
matters  which  seemed  vital  to  them  thirty  or 
forty  years  before.  Their  Pontificates  are  rarely 
marked  by  sudden  and  unforeseen  changes. 

Real  and  far-reaching  revolutions  happen  only 
at  their  deaths  (and  then  only  sometimes).  When 
a  new  Pope  and  a  new  staff  take  over,  their  ideas 
are  thirty  or  forty  years  younger  than  their  pred- 
ecessors'—although always  thirty  or  forty  years 
older  than  those  of  the  bolder  Catholic  thinkers 
of  the  day.  To  these  arrangements  the  Church 
owes  her  continuous  and  cautious  progress.  It 
is  usually  quicker  (although  always  firmly  tied 
to  precedents  and  tradition)  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  Pontificate,  and  gradually  slows  down  as 
the  Holy  Father's  age  advances. 

For  all  these  reasons,  in  these  troubled  times, 
when  the  Pope  is  past  eighty  years  old,  and  when 
new  concepts  of  value  and  new  centers  of  power 


MAGAZINE 

are  transforming  society,  observers  in  the 
Vatican  naturally  are  speculating  on  which 
Cardinal  has  the  best  chance  to  be  the  next 
Pope.  On  his  ideas,  mental  habits,  character, 
energy,  authority,  and  past  experiences  depends 
the  stand  the  Church  will  take  on  the  problems 
of  the  world.  And  the  Pope's  stand  has  greater 
significance  today  than  in  past  ages  for  at  least 
two  obvious  reasons:  the  importance  of  the 
Catholics  in  the  United  States  is  expanding:  and 
the  Catholics'  secret  resistance  in  the  satellite 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  is  becoming  firmer. 

caesar's  own 

FROM  the  eighteenth  century  till  today, 
the  power  of  the  Church  has  been  growing, 
more  often  through  the  force  of  events  than 
through  the  will  of  the  Popes  and  the  scheming 
of  Vatican  Monsignori.  The  gulf  between  the 
State  and  religion,  between  secular  and  religious 
life,  has  deepened.  In  the  old  days,  the  two 
worlds  were  confused  in  reality,  but  even  more 
in  the  minds  and  Faith  of  sovereigns,  minis- 
ters, and  subjects.  A  political  decision  was  always 
framed  within  moral  limits  defined  bv  the 
Church:  a  crime  was  at  the  same  time  an  offense 
against  the  King  and  God.  Jurisdictions  over- 
lapped. Sometimes  the  State  enforced  religious 
norms  with  its  secular  authority  and  sometimes 
the  clergy  undertook  tasks  which  today  are  con- 
sidered strictly  Caesar's  own— such  as  keeping 
birth  and  death  registers,  the  education  of  the 
young,  or  the  construction  of  hospitals.  This 
intimacy  was  not  always  advantageous  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Until  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  local  churches  maintained  a 
strong  pride  in  their  autonomy  on  many  matters, 
autonomy  due  in  part  to  the  local  church's 
loyalty  to  its  national  sovereign. 

With  the  American  and  French  revolutions 
and  the  growth  of  liberal  ideas,  the  division  be- 
tween Church  and  State  widened,  and  paradoxi- 
cally, each  power  gained  in  the  split.  The  State 
became  stronger  and  more  centralized.  The 
King,  the  "amatissimus  filius,"  or  "most  loved 
son"  of  the  Holv  Father,  anointed  with  holv  oil, 
vielded  power  to  his  constitutional  government. 
The  Church  was  more  and  more  considered  an 
autonomous  organization,  whose  interests  were 
merely  spiritual  and  moral,  with  practically  no 
influence  in  the  field  ot  politics.  The  local 
churches  were  abandoned  by  liberal  govern- 
ments to  the  exclusive  command  of  the  Pope. 

Almost  all  interference  ol  secular  authorities 
in  the  affairs  and  decisions  of  the  Church  ceased. 
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At  the  Council  of  1870,  for  instance,  for  the  first 
time,  Catholic  kings  and  princes  were  not  offi- 
cially represented  and  not  one  of  them  tried  to 
prevent  the  proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  the 
Pope's  infallibility,  to  which  many  were  opposed. 
The  last  attempt  at  using  a  century-old  privilege 
was  made  by  the  Emperer  of  Austria,  Franz 
Joseph.  At  the  1903  Conclave,  which  elected 
Pius  X,  he  ordered  the  Archbishop  of  Prague 
to  veto  the  candidacy  of  Cardinal  Rampolla, 
then  Secretary  of  State.  The  Vatican  was  angry 
about  that  for  a  long  time.  Even  now,  Cardinals 
must  swear,  as  they  enter  the  Conclave,  not  to 
accept  vetoes  or  orders  from  outside. 

After  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  the 
next  great  boost  to  the  Church's  authority  came, 
in  1870,  from  the  loss  of  its  temporal  power.  Of 
course,  Pope  Pius  IX  protested  strongly  when 
the  Italian  army  invaded  his  States  and,  when 
they  entered  Rome  through  a  breach  in  the 
walls,  he  locked  himself  up  in  the  Vatican  as  a 
"prisoner"  and  excommunicated  the  "Usurper," 
Victor  Emmanuel  II.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
relieved  of  weighty  responsibilities  which  had 
little  to  do  writh  the  interests  of  the  Church:  the 
liberal  patriots'  hatred  of  the  Papal  police:  the 
criticisms  of  his  government's  misrule  and  the 
backward  conditions  in  which  his  people  lived. 

He  was  also  infinitely  less  vulnerable.  He  was 
no  longer  a  sovereign  like  others,  whose  deci- 
sions could  be  forced  by  defeating  his  armies  in 
the  field,  by  sinking  his  ships,  or  by  capturing 
and  sacking  his  cities.  He  could  no  longer  be 
arrested  and  carried  away  to  faraway  capitals, 
to  sign  treaties  under  duress.  The  Holy  Father 
'  now  is  unreachable,  surrounded  by  Italian  terri- 
tory, and  unseizable,  a  purely  spiritual  power.  If 
he  had  the  military  divisions  which  Joseph  Stalin 
thought  he  needed  for  weight  in  international 
affairs,  he  would  at  best  wield  an  influence  in- 
ferior to  Belgium's  or  the  Netherlands'.  Un- 
armed, he  can  take  on  any  enemy  and,  if  given 
enough  time,  he  may  even  defeat  him. 

As  "Their  Catholic  Majesties,"  the  kings  of 
the  great  Catholic  nations,  gradually  lost  their 
authority,  the  Holy  See  began  cultivating  more 
and  more  intimate  relations  with  the  new  sov- 
ereigns, the  new  sources  of  power— the  voting 
masses.  In  all  of  Europe,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  Catholic  parties  sprang  up  and  slowly 
acquired  experience,  following,  and  influence, 
until  now,  more  than  a  half-century  later,  they 
i  are  in  power  in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  and 
exercise  the  balance  of  power  in  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  elsewhere.  It  must  be  noted 
that  all  this  is  not  the  result  of  scheming  by  a 


Vatican  brain  trust.  Often  this  power  has  arisen 
from  the  slow  pressure  of  circumstances  on  the 
Catholic  masses,  with  inevitable  repercussions  on 
the  hierarchy;  eventually  after  a  number  of  years, 
it  has  found  expression  in  Vatican  policy. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  point  to  the  source  of 
any  one  decision.  Ideas  are  in  the  air  much  be- 
fore they  become  policy.  Gradually,  in  a  hun- 
dred years  or  so,  the  Church,  which  condemned 
democratic  principles  when  they  seemed  to 
threaten  its  security,  has  become  the  champion 
of  Western  liberties.  For  now  universal  suffrage 
can  be  considered  one  of  the  main  sources  of  its 
strength,  the  new  "Protector  of  the  Faith." 

The  contemporary  shift  of  emphasis  in  the 
Church  from  the  purely  theological  to  more 
spiritual,  social,  and  moral  issues,  has  also  con- 
tributed to  drawing  the  Holy  Father  away  from 
the  dreary  controversies  of  the  past.  The  "whore 
of  Babylon"  horrifies  Protestants  less  and  less. 
The  Anglican  minister  preaching  in  Rome  to 
his  British  flock  simply  and  correctly  calls  Pius 
XII,  "the  Bishop  of  this  city."  Many  people 
still  smilingly  deplore  some  Catholic  habits— the 
veneration  of  some  Saints  and  uncertain  relics, 
the  excessive  cult  of  Mary,  the  Byzantine  pomp 
of  certain  pontifical  ceremonies— but  no  longer 
consider  these  things  essential.  What  seems  im- 
portant, today,  is  the  spiritual  leadership  which 
the  Church  has  gradually  offered  to  all  people. 
Thanks  to  its  experience,  its  knowledge  of  his- 
tory and  the  human  soul,  and  especially  to  its 
detachment  from  earthly  matters,  the  Catholic 
faith  has  been  kept  intact,  primitive,  deep,  and 
irrational.  At  every  turning  point  of  Western 
history,  from  1914  till  today,  a  large  body  of 
believers  and  non-believers  alike  have  hoped 
that  the  Pope's  words  would  point  to  the  right 
path,  identifying  the  Good  which  must  be  de- 
fended and  the  Evil  which  must  be  fought.  This 
new  moral  status  of  the  Vatican  among  non- 
Catholics  has  come  about  often  through  the 
efforts  of  its  enemies,  and  sometimes  in  spite  of 
its  own.  Here  is  one  more  proof,  according  to 
the  faithful,  that  an  invisible  hand  is  really  pilot- 
ing Peter's  Boat  on  a  course  which  mortal  men 
cannot  fathom. 

THE  POLITICAL  POPES 

HO,  then,  will  be  the  next  Pope,  what 
will  be  his  "revolution,"  and  what  con- 
sequences will  it  have  on  the  history  of  tomor- 
row? 

A  recent  Vatican  rule-of-thumb  roughly 
classifies  the  latest  Popes  as  either  "religious"  or 
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"'political"  and  claims  that  the  two  alternate  on 
the  throne.  In  the  early  years  of  this  century, 
"political""  Pius  X  was  so  "religious"  that  he  is 
now  a  saint,  and  Benedict  XV  is  mainlv  remem- 
bered tor  his  diplomatic  efforts  to  end  the  first 
world  war.  But  since  their  time,  was  Pius  XI 
onlv  "religious"  when  he  bravelv  faced  the  rise 
of  totalitarian  regimes  in  Italy  and  Germanv?  It 
must  be  noted  that  the  •political"  Pope  often 
works  hard  at  organizational  problems,  to  revive 
the  lagging  faith  of  his  flock,  since  his  force  also 
depends  on  the  Catholics'  cohesion  and  loyalty, 
while  the  "religious"  Pope's  political  decisions 
often  are  more  intransigent  and  firm,  dictated 
as  thev  are  not  by  the  arts  of  diplomacy  but  by 
the  fervent  consciousness  of  a  divine  mission. 

Pius  XII,  who  was  elected  in  19-39,  is  without 
doubt  a  •'politicar  Pope.  He  never  had  a  parish 
of  his  own,  never  ruled  over  a  diocese  or  arch- 
diocese, knows  only  bv  hearsay  the  trying  diffi- 
culties  of  caring  for  one's  own  flock,  or  the 
administrative  problems  o£  a  Bishop.  He  fol- 
lowed a  brilliant  diplomatic  career  to  the  top. 
His  intimate  knowledge  of  international  affairs, 
foreign  countries  and  languages.  Church  politi- 
cal precedents  and  traditions,  together  with  his 
faith,  armed  him  foe  the  tragic  times  of  his 
Pontificate  and  allowed  hrm  to  fill  a  role  of 
moral  arbiter  among  nations. 

On  paper,  therefore,  the  next  Pope  will  have 
to  be  "religious."  not  because  the  Most  Eminent 
Cardinals  who  sit  in  Conclave  will  be  obliged  to 
confirm  the  rule-of-thumb  tradition,  but  because, 
objectiveiv,  the  Church,  after  so  manv  years  o£ 
international  convulsions,  can  do  with  some 
housekeeping.  The  organization  needs  to  be 
looked  after:  technical  problems  must  be  solved; 
seminaries,  schools,  universities,  need  to  be  taken 
care  of.  The  heaw  tasks  of  Pius  XII's  Pontifi- 
cate, his  advancing  age.  his  uncertain  health  have 
of  late  prevented  him  from  giving  to  such  mat- 
ters— rightlv  considered  secondary  in  times  of  war 
and  international  danger— all  the  attention  they 
deserve.  Sometimes  bishops  who  arrive  in  Rome 
for  their  ad  limina  visits,  once  everv  five  vears 
at  least,  cannot  be  received  bv  His  Holiness. 
This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  next 
Pope,  if  'religious,"  will  not  have  to  face  urgent 
political  problems,  but  that  he  will  have  to  cope 
with  them  not  only  by  means  of  pronounce- 
ments and  letters  and  encyclicals,  but  also  by 
strengthening  organization  and  discipline. 

Will  he  be  a  foreign  Pope.-  TheoreticaUv 
nothing  would  stand  in  the  wav  of  the  election 
of  a  non-Italian.  Pius  XII  is  said  to  consider  it 
a  desirable  possibility.  On  Christmas  Dav,  1946, 


during  the  ceremony  for  the  creation  of  new 

Cardinals,  he  said: 

"The  Church  is  Mother.  Sancta  Mater  Ecclesia, 
a  true  Mother,  the  Mother  of  all  nations  and 
of  all  peoples  as  well  as  the  Mother  of  each 
individual  man,  and  precisely  because  she  is 
Mother,  she  does  not  and  cannot  belong  to  one 
people  exclusivelv.  nor  can  she  belong  to  one 
people  more  than  to  another,  but  she  must 
belong  to  all  equallv.  .  .  .  Delicate  contemporary 
conditions  require  a  particular  care  and  protec- 
tion of  the  supranational  and  indivisible  qualitv 
of  the  Church." 

Pius  XII  increased  the  ratio  of  non-Italians 
to  Italians  in  the  College  of  Cardinals  from  half- 
and-half  to  nvo-tiiirds  foreigners  and  one-third 
Italians,  for  the  first  time  in  historv.  He  recog- 
nizes the  natural  desire  of  foreign  Churches  to 
see  their  own  men  reach  the  highest  rank,  so 
that  the  new  Pope  can  bring  to  the  government 
of  the  institution  a  specific  knowledge  of  his  part 
of  the  world.  Foreign  Catholics  mav  realize  that 
an  Italian  monopolv  was  justified  in  other  ages, 
when  news  circulated  slowly:  when  few  foreign 
Cardinals  managed  to  know  each  other  or  the 
bureaucracv  of  the  Vatican  welL  while  the 
Italian  Cardinals  had  continuous  contacts  among 
themselves,  in  Rome  or  within  a  few  davs'  travel 
bv  chaise.  But  inevitablv.  comparisons  are  made 
todav  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  other 
international  bodies,  where  the  chief  post  is 
usuallv  occupied  in  turn  bv  all  nations,  some- 
times bv  rotation,  sometimes  even  bv  obligatory 
alphabetical  rotation. 

A    FOREIGN  POPE? 

TH  E  problems  of  the  Church,  foreign  Cath- 
olics point  out,  are  no  longer,  as  in  the  past, 
exclusivelv  European  and  Italian,  but  world- 
wide: the  administration  no  longer  disposes  o£ 
modest  revenues,  but  rather  of  vast  sums  of  money 
in  all  currencies:  the  faithful  are  now  spread  out 
through  the  two  hemispheres  and  are  no  longer 
concentrated  in  Western  Europe.  The  Church 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  run  like  a  mis- 
sionarv  church  in  the  colonies  until  1908,  is 
todav  one  of  the  most  numerous,  flourishing, 
wealthv,  aggressive,  and  influential.  How  then 
can  the  Italians  be  regarded  as  having  exclusively 
the  experience  and  knowledge  of  nations  and 
languages  necessarv  to  pilot  Peter's  Boat  through 
the  difficulties  and  increased  responsibilities  of 
the  next  few  years  and  decades? 

Most  arguments  in  tavor  of  a  foreign  Pope 
rishtlv  rest  on  the  analogy  between  the  Church 
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aru!  other  international  organizations.  But 
the  analogy  is  somewhat  misleading,  because 
no  two  organizations  have  the  same  necessities 
and  character.  Of  course,  Italians  never  had  a 
right  to  the  papal  throne  and  never  claimed  to 
have.  From  all  Conclaves— since  the  death  of 
Adrian  VI.  of  Utrecht,  who  reigned  one  vear  in 
1 5 22  and  was  the  last  of  his  kind  to  be  elected— 
a   foreign   Cardinal   mi?ht   have   emerged  as 

o  o  o 

Supreme  Pontiff.  If  this  has  not  happened, 
it  is  not  because  of  nationalistic  prejudices.  The 
very  idea  of  nationalism  is  relatively  recent,  born 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centurv  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  with  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  when 
loyalty  to  one's  Prince  was  slowlv  replaced  by 
loyalty  to  one's  country.  Then,  of  course,  until 
18h<>  there  was  no  Italian  state,  which  came  into 
being  mainly  in  opposition  to  the  Church. 
Italian  nationalism  always  had  a  strong  anti- 
clerical character  and  the  Church  was  funda- 
mentally anti-nationalist  in  Italy.  For  centuries 
the  countrv  was  divided  into  many  small  prin- 
cipalities, kingdoms,  and  dukedoms,  each  jealous 
and  distrustful  of  the  others.  It  was  sometimes 
more  likelv  that  a  Tuscan  or  Neapolitan  Cardi- 
nal would  vote  for  a  foreigner  than  for  a 
Piedmontese  or  Venetian. 

Why,  then,  has  the  Pope  always  been  Italian? 
There  is  an  old  Vatican  saving: 

"It  takes  the  Italians  to  select  the  candidate, 
it  takes  the  foreigners  to  make  him  Pope." 

Rarelv  do  the  Italians  ever  agree  at  first  on 
one  particular  name:  and  among  the  first  two 
or  three  that  emerge  it  is  often  the  foreign  vote 
that  is  decisive.  The  strength  of  the  foreigners 
has  been  increased  bv  the  new  ratio  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals  and  the  new  voting  rides 
established  bv  Pius  XII.  Now  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  plus  two  is  necessary  to 
elect  a  Pope,  and  no  longer  two-thirds  plus 
one.  The  candidate  is  usually  Italian,  mainly 
because  the  Italians  know  each  other  and 
can  run  the  central  machinery  of  the  Church's 
organization.  I  believe  that  if,  some  day,  the 
number  of  foreign  Cardinals  were  increased  and 
a  Pope  should  necessarily  have  to  be  one  of 
them,  he  would  still  be  chosen  from  the 
"Roman"  or  "Italian"  Cardinals— that  is,  from 
those  whose  long  residence  in  Italy  has  made 
them  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  Church's 
government,  its  habits,  tendencies,  traditions, 
problems,  and  men. 

There  are  other  reasons.  When  Europe  was 
torn  by  the  rivalries  of  the  great  powers— Ger- 
many, Austria,  France,  and  England— the  Pope 
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clearly  never  could  have  belonged  to  one  of 
these,  just  as  today  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
L'nited  Nations  has  never  been  a  citizen  of  one 
of  the  great  powers.  For  centuries  Italv  has  been 
a  no  man's  land,  the  theater  for  other  people's 
battles,  weak,  undefended,  but  rich  with  men  of 
talent,  the  ideal  birthplace  for  a  Pope.  Often 
he  was  also  born  in  the  Papal  States.  With  the 
creation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  the  situation 
did  not  change.  No  Italian  Cardinal  from  1870 
to  the  Concordat  of  1929,  as  I  said  above,  could 
be  suspected  of  favoring  the  government  that 
had  fought  and  defeated  the  Papacv.  or  the  King 
who  sat  in  the  Pope's  old  palace  on  the 
Ouirinale  Hill.  With  the  end  of  the  second 
world  war  Italv  has  again  resumed  its  historic 
place  among  second-rate  powers,  with  no  special 
ambitions,  unable  and  unwilling  to  follow  a 
vigorous  and  energetic  foreign  policy  of  her  own 
making. 

Because  of  great  power  conflicts,  then,  a  Pope 
cannot  be  American,  Soviet  Russian.  French. 
German,  British,  or  Chinese.  He  could,  never- 
theless, be  Portuguese.  Austrian.  Dutch.  Belgian. 
South  or  Central  American,  Armenian.  Greek  of 
the  Catholic  rite.  Chaldean,  or  Maronite.  The 
advantages  of  his  being  Italian  are.  however, 
many.  The  machinerv  of  the  Church  has  been 
constructed  by  the  genius  of  his  race:  its  verv 
defects  and  qualities  are  the  national  ones.  The 
administration  of  Vatican  City  and  other  posses- 
sions is  in  Italian  hands,  the  Church  Bureau- 
cracy is  Italian,  and  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
a  Pope  who  speaks  the  language  and  under- 
stands the  local  mental  habits. 

Italians  are  furthermore  among  the  few 
ecclesiastics  educated  entirelv  to  divest  them- 
selves of  their  national  qualities  and  consider 
all  questions  from  a  supranational  point  of 
view.  Foreign  prelates,  sent  as  Apostolic 
Nuncios,  while  often  having  superior  personal 
qualities,  have  not  always  shown  the  necessarv 
prudence,  objectivity,  patience,  and  elasticity. 
Among  Italians,  it  takes  them  time  to  learn  new 
ways  and  forget  the  old.  and  even  then  thev 
never  entirely  transform  themselves.  As  Bernard 
Wall  says,  in  his  book  Report  on  the  Vatican: 

The  installation  of  a  foreign  Pope  todav 
would  put  a  strain  on  the  Vatican  machinery 
even  were  he  as  Italian-trained  and  Italian- 
speaking  as  [the  Armenian]  Cardinal  Agagi- 
anian.  .  .  .  The  world  has  become  accustomed 
to  Italian  Pope>.  a  change  would  arouse  as 
much  ill  feeling  as  it  could  po>sibl\  solve, 
and.  above  all.  it  would  have  the,  to  the 
Vatican,  disadvantage  of  being  a  change. 
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The  battle  the  Church  is  waging  today  has 
been  erroneously  called  "the  battle  against 
Communism."  In  reality  the  Church  fights  ma- 
terialism, hedonism,  relativism,  atheism,  and 
rationalism  in  the  modern  world,  tendencies 
which  are  at  least  two  or  three  centuries  old 
and  which,  according  to  Catholic  thinking,  have 
begotten  Communism  as  their  legitimate  descend- 
ant. Communism  is  today  considered  the  most 
dangerous  threat  to  the  Church  since  the  bar- 
barian invasions.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
healthy  challenge.  The  Western  world  sees  the 
Catholic  Church  as  a  great  depository  of  its 
ultimate  beliefs.  It  carries,  like  a  river,  not  only 
its  own  dogmas  and  principles  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  remains  of  all  the  civilizations  which 
went  to  make  our  own,  Paul  and  Plato,  Augus- 
tine and  Aristotle,  Thomas  and  Thales.  The 
force  the  Church  uses  in  this  battle  is  flexible 
and  rigid,  ancient  and  modern,  dispersed  and 
centralized.  It  is  based  on  faith,  on  infinite 
patience,  on  the  numbers  of  the  believers,  their 
discipline,  their  organizations,  and  their  relative 
political  weight  in  the  respective  countries  where 
they  live. 

Today  the  Church  fights  first  of  all  in  Italy 
itself,  seat  of  the  Papacy.  A  Communist  Italy 
would  provoke  a  revolution  in  the  Vatican  prac- 
tically without  precedent.  The  central  Church 
government  coidd  undoubtedly  function  else- 
where but  could  it  function  as  efficiently  far 
from  the  humus  which  has  always  nourished 
it?  The  Italian  political  problem  has  therefore 
obviously  become  the  foremost,  for  geographical 
and  moral  reasons,  of  all  the  Church's  political 
problems.  How  can  the  Church  defeat  its 
enemies  in  distant  countries  if  it  cannot  be  sure 
of  the  results  of  municipal  elections  in  Rome 
itself? 

The  Church  is  at  present  doing  very  well  in 
Italy.  Since  the  banishment  of  the  last  King 
of  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Republic  in  1945,  the  Pope  has  become  the 
last  representative  of  the  Italian  sovereigns  of 
1859  on  a  throne.  The  President  of  the  Re- 
public, Giovanni  Gronchi,  is  a  Christian  Demo- 
crat. The  country  is  governed  by  Catholics, 
whose  party  is  the  largest.  Catholics  are  grad- 
ually occupying  some  of  the  economic  key  posi- 
tions (about  half  of  the  industries,  banks,  and 
public  utilities  in  Italy  are  state-owned).  They 
are  more  and  more  important  in  cultural  life, 
education,  publishing,  and  the  cinema,  tactfully 
controlling  the  radio,  television,  some  popular 
magazines,  newspapers,  and  other  mass-communi- 
cation media.  Their  conquest  has  been  greatly 


helped  by  Italian  anti-Communists,  who  saw  in 
the  Church  the  only  institution  and  the  only 
organization  that  could  save  the  country  from  a 
Marxist  totalitarian  regime. 

CANDIDATES  AND    DARK  HORSES 

TH  E  Italian  experiment  is,  of  course,  diffi- 
cult and  delicate.  It  is  the  test  of  seventy 
years  of  theoretical  speculations  and  debates,  to 
find  Catholic  answers  to  contemporary  problems 
and  to  insert  Catholic  tradition  in  the  mass 
democracies  of  today.  A  mistake  could  endanger 
it.  It  is  also  the  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
Church's  new  political  relations  with  the  Sov- 
ereign People.  The  instruments  of  this  alliance 
are  not  secret  and  subtle  negotiations  with 
crowned  heads,  letters  in  Latin,  or  the  bestowing 
of  Vatican  Orders,  as  in  the  old  days,  but  the 
skillful  use  of  modern  means  of  mass  propa- 
ganda. Can  that  religious  faith  which  permeated 
the  secular  life  of  the  past  through  the  moral 
scruples  of  Princes  and  their  ministers,  manage 
to  permeate  the  secular  life  of  today?  The  possi- 
bilities of  such  an  experiment  are  far-reaching. 
In  the  Vatican  nobody  ignores  them,  but  the 
pace  is  unhurried;  events  proceed  at  their 
natural  rate,  without  compulsion. 

Can,  then,  a  foreign  Pope  follow  Italian  politi- 
cal life  intimately  enough  and  intervene  at  the 
right  time  with  the  necessary  light  touch,  when- 
ever the  interests  of  the  Church  are  at  stake? 

If  the  next  Pope  were  to  be  a  foreigner,  most 
experts  agree  that  he  would  be  the  Armenian, 
Gregory  Peter  XV  Cardinal  Agagianian,  Patri- 
arch of  Cilicia,  who  is  sixty-one  years  old. 

Born  at  Akhaltzikhe  in  the  Caucasus,  not  far 
from  Tiflis,  Stalin's  birthplace,  he  was  sent  to 
Rome  as  a  child  of  ten,  so  young  that  teachers 
at  the  College  of  Propaganda  Fide  wanted  to 
send  him  back.  He  was  presented  among  other 
pupils  of  the  College  to  Pius  X,  who,  when  told 
the  boy  was  to  be  returned  home,  said: 

"No.  Don't  send  him  away.  He  will  render 
great  services  to  the  Church." 

The  words  could  be  prophetic;  Pius  X  is  a 
Saint.  Agagianian  has  traveled  all  over  the  world 
to  visit  Armenian  communities;  he  lived  in 
France,  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  many 
years  in  the  Middle  East,  where  most  of  his  flock 
live.  He  speaks  Russian,  French,  English,  Greek, 
Armenian,  and  Italian  with  a  slight  Roman 
accent.  His  mother  and  brothers  are  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and,  until  a  few  years  ago,  sent 
him  news  through  the  Soviet  consulate  in  Beirut. 
He  has  had  no  letters  now  for  a  long  time.  The 
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Soviet  press  and  radio  attack  him  occasionally. 
Ho  is  a  professor  at  the  Athenaeum  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Propaganda  Fide,  with  many  friends 
in  the  Roman  Curia  and  no  known  enemy. 

He  could  he  a  "political"  Pope,  useful  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Middle  East,  especially  adapted 
to  an  eventual  resumption  of  relations  between 
the  Vatican  and  Russia  and  with  the  Orthodox 
Church,  if  an  opportunity  arose.  In  his  favor 
is  also  his  fatherly  and  majestic  appearance,  en- 
hanced by  a  well-combed  beard.  Against  him  is 
the  fact  that  his  name  has  been  mentioned  in 
this  connection  too  many  times.  It  is  a  well- 
known  saying  in  the  Vatican  that  "he  who  enters 
the  Conclave  a  Pope  comes  out  a  Cardinal," 
that  is,  popular  favorites  never  wrin.  (Cardinals 
and  their  friends,  sometimes,  will  go  to  any 
length  to  prevent  journalists  from  mentioning 
their  names  as  possible  future  Popes,  for  the  tear 
of  spoiling  any  chance  they  have.) 

If  circumstances  should  necessitate  the  choice 
of  an  American  as  Pope,  Francis  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  would  certainly  be  considered— as  the  most 
famous  of  the  American  Archbishops,  as  a  close 
friend  of  Pius  XII,  and  as  an  energetic,  much 
traveled,  Italian-speaking,  and  capable  prelate. 
But  his  very  assets  are,  in  the  mysterious  realm 
of  Papal  affairs,  a  liability.  He  is  too  famous,  too 
powerful;  sedate  and  thoughtful  Cardinals  are 
wary  of  his  incessant  activity,  his  material 
achievements.  Actually,  Cardinal  Stritch  of  Chi- 
cago or  Cardinal  Moonev  of  Detroit  would  seem 
to  have  a  better  chance. 

WHICH  ITALIAN? 

IF  THE  next  Pope  were  to  be  Italian  the 
choice  would  be  theoretically  vast.  All  Cardi- 
nals, except  the  very  old,  have  a  chance.  In 
reality,  for  one  reason  or  another,  most  of  them 
are  considered  unlikely  by  the  well-informed, 
who  mention  two  or  three  names  at  most  as 
"papabili"  or  Papal  timber.  The  names  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  are  those  of  two  Cardinals 
born  in  Genoa.  Both  could  properly  claim  the 
motto  which,  according  to  the  legend,  Saint 
Malachias  has  attributed  to  the  next  Pontiff, 
"Pastor  e  Nauta"  "Shepherd  and  helmsman." 
One  is  the  Archbishop  of  Genoa,  Giuseppe 
Cardinal  Siri:  the  other  is  the  Archbishop  of 
Bologna,  Giacomo  Cardinal  Lercaro.  Both,  how- 
ever, are  too  well  known  as  possible  candidates 
not  to  have  their  chances  suffer. 

Cardinal  Siri  is  fifty  years  old,  the  sou  of  a 
concierge.  He  was  professor  of  theology  at  the 
Gregorian  University  in  Rome  at  twenty-four 


years  of  age,  an  Archbishop  at  forty,  and  a 
Cardinal  at  forty-six.  He  is  tall,  thin,  with  a  big 
nose,  awe-inspiring,  severe.  His  manner  is 
austere  and  authoritarian.  His  culture  is  vast. 
He  is  the  author  of  important  and  scholarly- 
books  on  theological  subjects.  He  is  considered 
hard,  because  he  has  a  feeling  for  command  and 
is  impatient  with  laggards  and  the  slow-witted. 
His  ecclesiastical  career  is  rare  in  that  it  has 
taken  place  in  one  city,  his  own  Genoa  after  he 
left  Rome— from  simple  priest  to  Archbishop— 
and  it  has  given  him  a  slightly  prejudiced  and 
provincial  point  of  view.  He  has  often  been 
heard  to  say,  "We  in  Genoa,  do  things  this  way," 
as  if  Genoa  were  the  model  for  all  others. 

His  stand  against  the  Fascists  and  the  Nazis 
during  the  last  war  was  independent,  uncom- 
promising, and  brave.  At  personal  risk,  he  shel- 
tered Jews  and  the  persecuted.  After  the  war 
and  the  bombardments,  he  organized  the  con- 
struction  of  shelters  for  the  homeless,  fed  the 
hungry,  and  persuaded  the  industrialists  to  do 
what  they  could  for  the  unemployed.  In  spite  of 
his  great  preoccupation  for  the  humble  and 
the  poor,  he  is  not  classified  as  a  "Leftist" 
Cardinal. 

His  principal  defect  is  his  age.  A  young  Pope 
means  a  long  pontificate  and  perhaps  the  stiffen- 
ing of  the  Church  for  decades  in  a  rigid  political 
position.  There  are  some  who  also  object  to  his 
character,  too  uncompromising  and  firm,  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  the  Church's  vast  and  varied 
business. 

Giacomo  Cardinal  Lercaro,  the  Archbishop  of 
Bologna,  was  born  in  1891,  the  son  of  a  gardener. 
His  climb  has  been  recent— fast  and  brilliant.  In 
five  years,  from  1948,  he  climbed  the  rungs  from 
parish  priest  to  Bishop  of  Ravenna,  to  Arch- 
bishop of  Bologna,  and  finally  was  made  a  Cardi- 
nal in  1953.  His  see  is  the  Communist  capital  of 
Italy,  where  a  Communist  mayor,  officials. 
deputati  are  regularly  elected  with  overwhelm- 
ing majorities.  Cardinal  Lercaro  tackled  the 
problem  with  his  own  methods.  lie  organized, 
among  other  things,  groups  of  "frati  volanti"  or 
"flying  monks,"  young  and  energetic,  who  travel 
all  over  the  countryside  with  old  and  rusty  auto- 
mobiles,  stop  in  village  squares,  attract  a  crowd, 
and  challenge  Communists  to  a  public  debate. 
Their  very  presence  is  heartening  for  the  anti- 
Communists. 

The  Cardinal  takes  good  care  of  his  flock,  with 
hold  experiments  that  show  the  Church  is  not 
deal  to  the  pressing  material  and  spiritual  needs 
of  today.  His  living  quarters  are  crowded  with 
orphans  whom  he  takes  care  of  as  if  they  were 
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his  own  nephews.  (It  is  an  old  habit,  with  him, 
He  started  it  when  he  was  a  humble  parish 
priest.)  Visitors  are  impressed  to  see  the  Cardi- 
nal, his  one-hundred-year-old  mother,  and  all  the 
little  children  around  the  dinner  table. 

In  the  last  few  years,  while  the  Communist 
threat  has  gradually  waned,  Left-wing  policies 
and  hopes  lor  revolutionary  social  reforms,  such 
.is  fame  attributes  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bologna, 
are  slowly  going  out  of  fashion.  Many  people 
are  going  back  to  more  stable  and  fundamental 
concepts.  Cardinal  Lercaro,  who  was  looked 
upon  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Church's  new  bold 
social  theories,  is  now  regarded  a  little  too  much 
on  the  Left  for  comfort.  Out  of  his  generous  and 
saintly  desire  to  free  his  flock  from  the  Com- 
munist clutches,  he  lately  has  committed  a  few 
candid  political  mistakes.  Well-informed  ob- 
servers, therefore,  begin  to  think  that  his  chances 
to  reach  the  Pontifical  Throne  are  slighter  today 
than  a  few  years  ago. 

Both  Siri  and  Lercaro  should  be  regarded  as 
timber  for  "political"  Popes.  The  rule-of-thumb 
would  then  seem  to  eliminate  them  from  im- 
mediately succeeding  Pius  XII.  A  third  man, 
a  brilliant,  learned,  devout  man,  a  born  leader, 
whom  the  majority  of  the  well-informed  con- 
sider the  most  likely  to  become  Pope  one  day,  is 
not  only  also  "political,"  like  the  Archbishops  of 
Genoa  and  Bologna,  but  has  not  even  yet  been 
made  a  Cardinal,  and  therefore  cannot  be  offi- 
cially included  among  the  probable  candidates. 
This  is  Monsignor  Giovanni  Battista  Montini, 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  who  was  Substitute  Secre- 
tary of  State  until  1954.  He  was  born  in  Brescia 
in  1897,  the  son  of  a  well-known  Catholic  politi- 
cal leader.  (His  brother  is  now  a  Democratic 
Christian  deputato  in  Parliament.) 

Monsignor  Montini  is  known  to  have  been  the 
closest  colleague  Pius  XII  has  ever  had,  the  one 
whose  ideas  more  nearly  matched  the  Holy 
Father's.  His  see  of  Milan  is  one  of  the  biggest 
in  Christendom,  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  Italy. 
His  flock  contains  a  large  number  of  industrial 
workers,  most  of  them  organized  by  the  Com- 
munists. Montini  is  hard-working,  clear-headed, 
energetic;  and  he  undoubtedly  charms  all  who 
meet  him. 

This  does  not  make  him  a  political  hothead. 
He  is  merely  more  keenly  attuned  than  others  to 
the  problems  of  today.  His  reading  is  vast,  his 
culture  solid;  his  manner  is  open,  sometimes 
even  blunt.  In  Milan,  where  he  often  preaches 
in  factories,  he  avoids  ecclesiastical  cliches,  fol- 
lows all  problems,  remembers  everything.  With 
health   that   is   perhaps   not   quite   as  strong 
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as    his    activities    rec|uire,    he    never  rests. 

Why  is  he  not,  then,  a  Cardinal,  when  the 
scarlet  biretta  traditionally  has  always  gone  with 
his  post?  Why  is  he  the  first  to  have  had  charge 
of  the  Secretariat  of  State  and  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Milan  without  becoming  a  Prince  of  the 
Church?  It  is  known  that  in  1953  he  refused  the 
honor  and  that  Pius  XII  addressed  words  of 
great  and  warm  praise  to  him  at  the  secret  con- 
sistory on  January  12,  1953,  announcing  to  all 
Cardinals  gathered  together  the  unusual  fact  of 
the  renunciation.  When  will  he  wave  aside  his 
objections,  whatever  they  were?  Will  he  be  made 
a  Cardinal  before  the  present  Pope's  death?  Will 
he  sit  in  the  next  Conclave  among  the  pa  pa  b  Hi? 
And  will  he  be  elected  in  spite  of  his  eminently 
political  character? 

A  number  of  factors  must  be  reckoned  with 
when  considering  such  matters,  many  of  them 
known  but  to  a  few  of  the  highest  ecclesiastics 
in  the  Vatican,  others  unknown  to  all  but  the 
Pope.  The  choice  of  Pius  XII's  successor  de- 
pends on  events  which  have  not  yet  taken  place. 
Will  there  be  another  consistory?  Will  other 
Cardinals  be  named?  What  will  the  future 
course  of  history  be  in  Italy  and  the  world? 
What  will  appear  to  be  the  most  important 
needs  of  the  Church  at  the  moment  of  the  next 
Conclave?  Who  will  then  be  alive  and  who  will 
be  dead? 

If  we  follow  the  Vatican  rule-of-thumb  and 
oral  tradition,  which  foresee  a  "religious"  Pope 
and  eliminate  the  best-known  candidates,  this 
is  the  way  things  will  probably  turn  out:  the 
next  Pope  will,  in  all  probability,  still  be  an 
Italian,  a  saintly  old  Cardinal,  with  a  rich  ex- 
perience in  the  administration  of  parishes, 
dioceses,  archdioceses,  the  Vatican  itself,  and  of 
the  many  organizations  depending  from  them; 
a  man  in  touch  with  the  common  people  but 
never  connected  with  definite  and  intransigent 
political  views,  either  of  the  Right  or  of  the 
Left.  His  old  age  will  not  be  an  insurmountable 
obstacle,  as  his  task  will  not  have  to  be  a  long 
one. 

The  description,  of  course,  fits  any  number  of 
Cardinals  nobody  ever  mentions  among  the 
papabili.  After  him,  when  the  Pope  will  have 
to  be  "political"  once  again,  it  may  be  that  one 
of  the  men  named  in  this  article,  Agagianian, 
Siri,  or  Lercaro  will  be  elected.  Some  ol  the 
best-informed  are  of  the  firm  opinion  that  it  will 
then  have  to  be  Giovanni  Battista  Montini,  who 
perhaps  has  refused  a  Cardinal's  hat  only  to 
avoid  being  considered  a  present  candidate,  but 
who,  by  then,  will  probably  have  accepted  it. 
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I'VE  BEEN  thinking  of  Christmas,"  said 
Mr.  Baxter,  cutting  his  meat  in  the  delib- 
erate manner  of  one  about  to  enter  uncertain 
territory  and  quite  willing  to  hesitate  for  a 
moment  on  its  borders. 

"Good  Lord,"  said  Mrs.  Baxter,  "don't  talk 
about  Christmas.  I've  scarcely  finished  putting 
away  the  summer  things." 

Mr.  Baxter  nodded.  "But  it's  October  and 
before  you  realize  it,  Christmas  will  be  right  on 
top  of  us.  That's  what  happens  every  year." 

"I  know  it,"  agreed  Mrs.  Baxter.  "You  couldn't 
be  righter.  Well,  this  is  one  year  that  it's  not 
going  to  happen.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  putting 
things  off  and  putting  them  off  and  then  getting 
trampled  to  death  at  the  last  minute.  I'm  glad 
you  reminded  me.  I'm  going  to  start  poking 
around  tomorrow.  This  is  the  time  to  buy  any- 
way, while  everything  is  fresh  and  things  haven't 
been  pawed  over.  You'll  have  to  give  me  some 
money." 

This  was  not  at  all  what  Mr.  Baxter  had  had 
in  mind. 

"What  I  meant  was—"  he  said. 

"I  read  somewhere,"  said  Mrs.  Baxter,  "about 
a  woman  who  starts  her  Christmas  shopping 
the  day  after  Christmas.  All  year  long,  whenever 
she  sees  something  that  would  be  just  right  for 
some  special  person,  she  buys  it.  Sometimes  she 
sees  something  that  takes  her  fancy  and  she 
buys  half  a  dozen  without  having  the  slightest 
idea  who  she  is  going  to  give  them  to.  Don't 
you  think  that's  a  wonderful  system,  dear?  You 
could  start  an  account  for  me  on  the  first  of  the 
year.  We'd  call  it  the  Christmas  fund.  It's  hard 
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to  tell  how  much  I'd  need.    I  would  think—" 

"Well,  what  I  had  in  mind,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Baxter,  "was  a  little  different.  I  was  thinking 
more  of  the  economic  side  of  things.  It  seems  to 
me  that  with  our  family  getting  bigger  every 
year,  the  way  it  is,  we've  got  to  plan  things  a 
little  better.  We've—" 

"But  isn't  that  just  what  I'm  saying?"  asked 
Mrs.  Baxter. 

"Not  exactly.  I'm  not  so  much  worried  about 
whether  you'll  have  time  to  buy  things  for  every- 
body. What  bothers  me  is  whether  we'll  have 
the  money  to  pay  for  them.  Every  Christmas  we 
go  through  this  same  routine.  We  start  slowly 
and  carefully  and  then  the  whole  thing  gets 
completely  out  of  hand  and  we  end  up  on  the 
first  of  January  absolutely  busted.  For  what? 
For  nothing.  For  a  lot  of  gewgaws  that  no  one 
would  ever  have  bought  in  his  right  mind."  In 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  Mr.  Baxter  felt  himself 
getting  oratorical. 

"Oh  dear,"  moaned  Mrs.  Baxter,  "do  we  have 
to  have  this  same  argument  every  year?  The 
whole  spirit  of  Christmas—" 

"Yes,  we  do,"  said  Mr.  Baxter.  His  voice  was 
somewhat  louder.  "I've  been  thinking  a  lot 
about  it  and  this  year  we're  going  to  put  Christ- 
mas under  control.  We're  going  to  have  a  regu- 
lar Christmas  budget." 

"Oh  darling,  that's  so  mercenary.  It  takes  all 
the  joy—" 

"Not  for  me  it  doesn't,"  said  Mr.  Baxter.  "It 
keeps  me  from  going  nuts.  After  dinner  we're 
going  to  sit  down  with  a  pencil  and  paper  and 
figure  out  just  how  much  each  child  is  going  to 
get  and  how  much  for  each  grandchild.  We'll 
even  have  a  miscellaneous  item  for  things  like 
the  tree  and  all  that  fancy  wrapping  paper 
and—" 

"Darling,  are  you  going  to  audit  every  piece 
of  wrapping  paper?  Why  don't  you  have  a  certi- 
fied public  accountant  dress  up  as  Santa  Claus 
and  give  out  the  presents?  He  could  have  a  cash 
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register  light  beside  the  tree  all  decorated  with 
mistletoe—" 

"I'm  not  being  tunny,"  said  Mr.  Baxter.  "I'm 
going  to  set  up  a  budget  after  dinner  for  your 
family  and  my  family  and  our  family  and  the 
maid  and  the  Christinas  cards  and—" 

"We  won't  send  any  Christmas  cards,"  said 
Mrs.  Baxter  decidedly.  "We  can  save  on  them 
at  least.  They're  overdone  anyway.  Nobody 
ever  looks  at  them.  And  if  we're  going  to  get 
like  this  I  want  the  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren 
to  have  everything." 

Mr.  Baxter  liked 
Christmas  cards.  Mrs. 
Baxter  was  well  aware 
of  it.  "What  good,"  he 
asked,  "will  it  do  the 
children  and  grandchil- 
dren if  we  throw  every 
tradition  of  Christmas 
out  the  window?  Why 
do  we  have  to  strip  ev- 
erything colorful  out  of 
our  lives  because  we  have 
children  and  grandchil- 
dren?" 

"Because  they  need 
things  so  badly.  That's  why.  The  children  have 
no  money  to  buy  things.  You  know  they  haven't. 
Think  of  the  Christmases  you  used  to  have 
when  you  were  a  boy."  Mrs.  Baxter  always 
stuck  this  argument  in  even  when  it  had  no 
connection  with  what  went  before.  Women 
were  always  unfair  when  they  argued. 

"In  those  days,"  he  said,  "the  dollar—" 

"1  don't  care  about  the  dollar." 

"Now  you've  said  something,"  declared  Mr. 
Baxter  triumphantly. 

"The  truth  is,"  said  Mrs.  Baxter,  ignoring  the 
diversion,  "you  had  everything  under  the  sun 
and  why  you  weren't  spoiled  I  don't  know.  This 
year  we  won't  give  anything  to  each  other. 
That's  another  place  we  can  save." 

"Oh  come  now,"  said  Mr.  Baxter.  "How's  that 
going  to  look  Christmas  morning  with  the  chil- 
dren opening  their  presents  while  we  sit  around 
sucking  our  thumbs?  That's  a  fine  Christmas 
atmosphere  for  them.  We  might  cut  out  Christ- 
mas stockings.  Now  there-  is  a  real  leak." 

Mrs.  Baxter  loved  the  Christmas  stockings. 
Each  year  she  spent  hours  assembling  their  con- 
tents with  loving  care.  "Cut  out  the  Christmas 
stockings!"  There  was  a  hysterical  note  in  her 
voice.  "Why,  1  wouldn't  dream  of  it.  The 
children  still  adore  them  and  as  for  Bobbv  and 
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Poll  and  Amy  and  Sandy— why,  I  wouldn't  miss 
their  faces  when  they  see  those  stockings—" 

"How  do  you  know  they're  going  to  be  with 
you  this  Christmas?"  This  was  really  hitting  be- 
low the  belt  and  Mr.  Baxter  knew  it. 

"Some  of  them  will."  Mrs.  Baxter  looked  so 
distressed  that  he  dropped  the  subject.  But  right 
after  dinner  he  went  to  the  tiny  room  known, 
for  some  reason,  as  his  "study,"  where  he  drew 
up  a  schedule  headed  "Christmas  Budget." 


budget 


MR.  BAXTER'S  Christmas 
made  no  provision  for  Christmas  cards 
and  neither  he  nor  Mrs.  Baxter  mentioned  the 
matter  during  the  following  weeks.  Now  it  was 
November  and  further  procrastination  was  im- 
possible. 

"We  ought  to  begin  to  think  about  Christmas 
cards,"  said  Mr.  Baxter,  as  if  the  subject  had 
never  been  discussed. 

"I  thought  we  had  decided  to  eliminate  them 
and  save  money,"  said  Mrs.  Baxter. 

"Okay  with  me,"  said  Mr.  Baxter.  "That 
means,  of  course,  that  we  lose  touch  with  a  lot 
of  old  friends  that  we  never  hear  from  during 
the  year.  That's  all  right  too,  but  I  just  want 
you  to  realize  it." 

"Who,  for  instance?" 

"Well,  Joe  and  Annie,  for  instance.  Christmas 
cards  are  about  our  only  contact  with  them  since 
they  moved  out  West." 

"I  wouldn't  think  of  not  sending  a  card  to  Joe 
and  Annie,"  she  said  indignantly.  "Those  aren't 
the  kind  of  people  I  meant." 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Baxter,  "I  thought  you  meant 
to  cut  all  cards  out." 

"I  do,  generally  speaking,"  said  Mrs.  Baxter, 
"but  naturally  we'll  send  cards  to  people  like 
Joe  and  Annie.  We'll  send  cards  to  all  our  good 
friends  who  live  a  long 
way  off  whom  we  never 
see.  That  makes  sense. 
What  I   object   to  is 
sending  cards  to  every 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry 
that   we   see   all  the 
time." 

"You  mean,"  said 
Mr.  Baxter,  "that  you 
wouldn't  send  Sam  and 
Helen  a  card  just  be- 
cause they  live  two 
blocks  away?"  y- 

"Darling,  how  diffi-  f  . 
cult  can  you  get?  Of 
course  we'd  send  Sam 
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and  Helen  a  card.  They're  not  Toms,  Dicks,  and 
Harrys.    They're  our  best  friends." 

"I  see,*'  said  Mr.  Baxter.  "I  was  just  trying  to 
find  out  w  ho  you  arc  going  to  eliminate." 

"I'll  get  my  book," 
said  Mrs.  Baxter.  She 
was  a  born  record  keep- 
er. Her  desk  drawers 
were  stuffed  with  note- 
books and  card  files.  She 
coidd  produce  any  birth- 
day with  a  flick  of  the 
finger  or  tell  you  just  who  came  to  each  of  the 
children's  weddings. 

Now  she  brought  out  a  black  leather  book 
containing  all  of  their  Christmas-card  transac- 
tions for  years  back.  She  turned  its  pages 
thoughtfully.  "Last  year,"  she  said,  "we  sent  out 
two  hundred  and  forty-seven  cards." 

"Absyrd,"  said  Mr.  Baxter,  "utterly  absurd. 
We  don't  know  two  hundred  and  forty-seven 
people.  You  must  buy  a  mailing  list  or  some- 
thing." 

"The  Cassels,"  said  Mrs.  Baxter  thoughtfully. 
Now  I'll  tell  you  one  group  we  can  cut;  that's 
young  marrieds  like  the  Cassels.  I  don't  see  any 
reason  why  we  should  take  on  our  children's 
friends.  We  have  enough  to  worry  about  coping 
with  our  own. 

"The  trouble  is  they  visit  us  in  the  summer 
or  something  like  that  and  then  the  following 
Christmas  they  send  us  a  card  because  they  feel 
obligated— or  maybe  because  they  had  a  good 
time.  I  don't  know.  Then  we're  so  flattered  to 
be  recognized  by  the  young  that  we  send  them 
card  the  next  year  and  then  we're'  off." 
Mr.  Baxter  nodded.  "I  know,"  he  said.  "In  a 
way  it  is  a  shame  to  cut  out  those  kids.  It's  good 
for  old  crocks  like  ourselves  to  keep  up  our  con- 
tacts with  youth.  Besides  which,  a  lot  of  them 
have  more  or  less  grown  up  in  Our  house  and 
wouldn't  hurt  their  feelings  for  anything.  No, 
let's  try  to  cut  somewhere  else.  Let's  run  down 
the  list  together." 

"Here's  certainly  a  pair  you  can  throw  out," 
said  Mrs.  Baxter.  "I  don't  even  know  who  they 
are.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  de  Sanchez.  I  never  even 
eard  of  them.  There's  certainly  no  sense  send- 
ng  cards  to  a  lot  of  boobs  that  we  never  even 
eard  of." 

Mr.  Baxter  looked  pained.  "You  know, 
arling,  sometimes  I  think  you  don't  listen  when 
tell  you  things.  Joel  de  Sanchez  has  been  one 
f  my  best  customers  for  fifteen  years." 
"Business!"  cried  Mrs.  Baxter,  somewhat  over- 
ramatically.  "Does  it  have  to  take  over  Christ- 


mas as  well  as  everything  else  in  our  lives?  Do 
we  have  to  turn  even  our  personal  Christmas 
cards  into  commercials?" 

"Listen  dear,  women  just  don't  seem  to  under- 
stand these  things."  Mr.  Baxter  was  using  his 
patient  voice  as  one  who  explains  life  to  a  child. 
"With  the  passage  of  the  years  one  gets  to  know 
certain  people  in  the  business  world  in  a  very 
intimate  way.  They  start  as  customers  and  they 
end  up  as  friends.  I  regard  Joel  de  Sanchez  as  a 
close  and  valued  personal  friend.  If  I  ever  found 
myself  in  trouble—" 

"If  you're  such  buddies,  why  haven't  they  ever 
been  in  our  house  or  we  in  theirs?" 

"Well,  it's  hard  to  explain.  Joel's  a  wonderful 
fellow— a  prince.  He'd  give  his  right  hand  for 
me.  But  he  never  had  certain  advantages.  I 
guess  you'd  think  that  maybe—" 

"I  thought  so,"  snorted  Mrs.  Baxter.  "And  I'll 
bet  his  wife  is  worse." 

"I  don't  see  why  Mrs.  de  Sanchez  has  to  be 
dragged  into  it,"  said  Mr.  Baxter.  They  dropped 
the  subject  by  common  consent  and  went  on 
down  the  list. 

"Wait,  here's  one  that  can  go,"  said  Mr.  Bax- 
ter. "The  James  Wenickes.  Who  in  the  world 
are  the  James  Wenickes?  What  a  namel" 

"They're  my  cousins,"  said  Mrs.  Baxter.  "They 
live  in  Peoria  and  I  wouldn't  think  of  not  send- 
ing them  a  card." 

"I  never  heard  you  mention  them,"  said  Mr. 
Baxter.  "I'll  bet  they're  terrible." 

"They're  not  half  as  bad  as  some  of  your 
relatives,"  said  Mrs.  Baxter. 

"I'll  bet  if  they  popped  in  here  some  night 
just  before  dinner  you'd  have  a  fit." 

Mrs.  Baxter  snorted  and  turned  the  page. 
"Who's  Henry  Snell?"  she  asked. 

"Don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Baxter,  "must  be 
another  of  your  cousins." 

"Never  heard  of 
him,"  said  Mrs.  Baxter. 
"That's  one  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  agree  on 
anyway."  She  drew  a 
heavy  line  through  the 
''Henry  Snell.'' 
"There,"  she  said. 
"Now  we're  getting 
somewhere." 

They  plodded  over 
the  list  and  when  they 
reached  the  end  and 
checked  the  results 
they  had  eliminated 
fourteen     names;  of 
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these,  three  were  dead,  two  they  had  never 
heard  of,  and  the  remainder  they  had  not  seen 
in  so  long  that  they  could  not  even  remember 
what  they  looked  like. 

"There's  another  section  over  here,"  said  Mrs. 
Baxter.  •'These  are  people  who  sent  us  cards 
last  year  and  we  didn't  send  one  to  them." 

"We  didn't  ask  them  to  send  us  cards.". 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Mrs.  Baxter,  "but  when 
someone  takes  the  trouble  to  remember  you  it 
seems  mean  not  to  remember  them  back.  It's 
a  sort  of  a  slap  in  the  face— like  saying  'how  do 
you  do'  to  someone  and  not  having  them  answer." 

"You  may  have  something  there,"  said  Mr. 
Baxter.  "Why  couldn't  we  send  cards  to  every- 
one we  know  one  year  and  then  not  send  any 
at  all  the  next  year?  That  will  give  everybody  a 
chance  to  say  'how  do  you  do'  back  to  us.  And 
those  that  are  rude  we  will  cut  out  the  third 
year  and—" 


"Listen,  dear,  we're  trying  to  make  out  a  list. 
Don't  get  so  Peter  Pannish.  Xow  personally  I 
think  we  ought  to  send  these  people  who  sent 
us  last  year." 

Mr.  Baxter  agreed.  He  disliked  being  under 
obligations.  He  also  disliked  the  idea  of  people 
sitting  around  all  over  the  country  and  saying, 
"Here's  one  we  can  cut— the  Baxters.  Thev  never 
send  us  a  card.  Why  should  we  send  them?" 

"Yes,  of  course  cut  the  Baxters  by  all  means. 
I  wouldn't  think  of  sending  them  one.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  never  cared  too* much  for  them 
anyway," 

T  W  O  hours  later  Mrs.  Baxter  added  up  the 
revised  list.  It  was  increased  by  thirty-five  names. 
"How  does  it  come  out?"  asked  Mr.  Baxter. 

"About  the  same  as  last  year." 

He  nodded.  "Oh  well,"  he  said,  "Christmas 
onlv  comes  around  once  a  vear." 


BUFO  VULGARIS  by  John  Ciardi 

from  a  day  in  the  time  of  mv  own  warts  I  recall 
bufo  vulgaris,  the  common  toad,  asprawl 
in  biology  lab.   First  we  dissected  him  dead, 
and  many  parts  of  the  toad  were  stuffed  in  my  head 
gray  green  and  bitter  with  formaldehyde, 
though  all  I  remember  now  for  ready  reference 
is  the  vast  difference  made  by  the  vas  deferens. 

Next,  we  probed  him  living.  Under  the  lens 
I  saw  his  blood  cells  pumped  alive  between 
the  albumen  shadows  of  his  webs  outspread 
on  the  light  that  pierced  from  below.    On  a 

radar  screen 
electrons  dance  the  way  I  remember  his  blood 
drawn  in  its  endless  chain,  they  also  tracing 
the  invisible  land  below,  that  country  racing 
in  the  space  between  our  senses.  So  I  stood 
at  a  peephole  into  Genesis  watching  that  blood 
particled  and  bright  in  its  great  flow 
and  whirligig  (but  in  order)  down  below. 
In  and  out  of  focus  it  danced  as  I  turned 
the  gnurled  knob  at  my  thumb  like  Captain  God 
observing  from  a  space  ship. 

So  the  toad 
pumped  me  with  light  all  a  long  afternoon 
when  I  was  Godlike.   From  a  star  cocoon 
my  eye  broke  winged.  High  above  Polaris 
I  looked  inta  his  blood— bufo  vulgaris 
meaning,  as  noted  above  the  common 
toad,  but  suggesting  also  "'vulgar  clown." 


Porter  McKeever 


How  to 
Throw  away  an  Air  Base 


An  American  authority  on  Iceland  brings  back 
a  surprising  report  on  the  reasons  why  we 
are  being  pushed  off  that  priceless  island  .  .  . 
and  how  our  losses  might  still  be  repaired. 

AL  E  S  S  O  N  in  how  to  lose  an  air  base- 
plus  radar  and  naval  facilities  of  immense 
importance  to  American  security— can  be  had 
these  days  in  Iceland  with  no  difficulty  whatever. 

You  don't  have  to  search  for  any  clever  Rus- 
sian plot.  There  is  no  need  to  apologize  for  the 
behavior  of  our  4,000  troops  there;  in  fact,  they 
have  behaved  quite  well.  No  unpleasant  cul- 
tural conflict  lurks  beneath  the  surface;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Icelanders  are  among  the  most 
pro- American  people  in  the  world.  There  is  no 
clash  of  basic  strategic  or  diplomatic  interests. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  we  and  our  allies  in 
NATO  have  lost  a  major  battle  in  Iceland. 
That  island  has  taken  Communists  into  its 
government,  and  has  told  us  to  call  our  troops 
home.  The  reasons  for  this  disaster— it  can't  be 
called  anything  else— are  very  different  from 
what  most  Americans  believe.  They  are  worth 
examining  with  some  care,  because  the  disaster 
might  still  be  repaired— and  because  the  lesson 
the\  offer  might  save  us  endless  trouble  in  other 
parts  ol  the  world. 

Curiously  enough,  no  one  is  more  dismayed 
at  what  has  happened  than  the  Icelanders  them- 
selves. Throughout  the  long  autumn  days  the 
local  politicians  gather  over  coffee  tables  in 
anxious  search  for  some  way  to  rescue  their 
international  obligations  from  the  tangle— a 
tangle  partly  of  their  own  making,  although  the 
British  and  the  Americans  both  helped  to  snarl 
things  up. 

In  1944,  at  the  end  of  a  long  stay  in  Iceland, 


my  farewell  visits  included  a  call  upon  a  lady 
who,  throughout  the  two  years  I  had  been 
there  had  been  notably  vitriolic  in  her  attitude 
toward  the  foreign  troops  on  Iceland's  soil. 
When  she  began  telling  me  how  sad  she  was 
that  all  the  Americans  were  leaving,  I  reminded 
her  of  past  comments. 

"But,"  she  insisted,  "it  really  is  terrible  all  of 
you  are  going.  Now  we  shall  have  to  go  back 
to  talking  about  each  other." 

When  I  returned  to  Iceland  this  summer  I  was 
curious  to  know  what  her  attitude  would  be 
toward  our  troops  there  now. 

"They  have  been  no  help  at  all,"  she  told  me. 
"Their  conduct  is  so  admirable,  we  have  to  go 
right  on  talking  about  each  other." 

When  one  considers  the  beauty  of  Iceland's 
women,  and  the  Icelandic  zest  for  personal  gos- 
sip, the  complete  absence  of  critical  comment 
concerning  our  men  is  truly  impressive. 

NEWS  stories  out  of  Iceland  this  summer  have 
focused  on  the  troops.  But  to  discover  what  is 
reallv  happening  there  one  has  to  start  not  with 
troops  but  with  trade. 

Iceland  must  import  to  live.  It  pays  for  its 
imports  through  the  sale  of  fish.  Nature  covered 
much  of  the  island  with  barren  lava  plains,  then 
apologized  by  surrounding  it  with  rich  fishing 
grounds.  Fish,  in  one  form  or  another,  con- 
stitute 97  per  cent  of  the  country's  exports.  In 
1951,  Iceland  was  exporting  nothing  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  Four  years  later,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites  were  absorbing  28  per  cent  of 
the  island  s  exports  and  providing  22  per  cent  of 
its  imports. 

The  irony  is  that  the  Soviets  achieved  their 
position  through  no  particular  cleverness  of  their 
own— they  were  drawn  into  a  vacuum  created 
mainh  b\  conservative  commercial  interests  in 
Britain.  The  political  impact  of  such  a  drastic 
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shift  in  trade  is  our  oi  the  first  lessons  to  be 
leai  ned  from  events  in  Iceland. 

The  stor)  begins  in  1943  when  Icelanders 
noted  with  alarm  a  steady  decline  in  their  catch 
and  decided  that  conservation  measures  were 
needed  in  the  bays  and  fiords  where  spawning 
occurs.  Their  worries  were  placed  before  inter- 
national conservation  conferences  in  London  in 
1943  and  1946  and  in  Washington  in  1949.  In 
1950,  the  [celandi<  government  decided  to  ex- 
tend the  three-mile  boundary  for  fishing  vessels 
to  four  miles,  and  draw  straight  lines  across  all 
bays. 

I  he  British,  who  fish  extensively  in  these 
waters,  asked  that  application  of  the  new  regu- 
lations be  withheld  until  the  International  Court 
at  The  Hague  readied  a  decision  in  a  case  the 
British  had  brought  against  Norway  for  taking 
a  similar  step.  Iceland  agreed.  Then,  apparently 
to  Britain's  surprise,  the  Court  decided  in  favor 
of  Norway.  The  Icelandic  government  at  once 
announced  that  as  of  May  15,  1952,  the  lour- 
mile  limit  would  apply  to  all  vessels,  Icelandic 
as  well  as  foreign.  British  trawler  owners  pro- 
tested vigorously.  When  Iceland  stood  firm,  the 
British  Trawler  Association  notified  all  British 
purchasers  and  processors  of  fish  that  their 
supplies  would  be  immediately  cut  off  if  they 
accepted  fish  from  Iceland.  Until  that  point,  in 
Oc  tober  1952,  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  white- 
fish  caught  by  Icelandic  trawlers  was  landed  and 
sold  in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  the  boycott 
was  instantly  effective  and  still  continues. 

THE    U.S.S.R.    AS  SAVIOR 

TH  E  Icelanders  began  searching  for  alter- 
nate outlets.  Fish  that  would  normally 
have  been  landed  fresh  in  Britain  were  killed 
and  salted  aboard  ship  for  sale  in  Italy. 
Through  British  and  German  sales  agents  other 
new  markets  lor  dried  fish  were  developed  in 
Africa.  This  year  sales  in  Africa,  which  four 
years  ago  took  nothing,  will  return  more  than 
$6,000,000.  But  despite  these  various  efforts,  Ice- 
landic storehouses  continued  to  bulge  through 
the  winter  of  1952  and  into  the  next  spring. 
I  hen  came  w  hat  was  clearly  intended  to  appear 
as  a  life-saving  offer. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  Conservative 
party,  with  the  flexibility  characteristic  of  Ice- 
landic politics,  had  formed  a  coalition  govern- 
ment with  the  Communists.  During  this  govern- 
ment's short  life  the  Soviet  Union  paid  its  Ice- 
landic comrades  the  compliment  of  negotiating 
a  purchase  of  fish.  The  Communists  were  ousted 
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and  the  purchases  stopped.  Although  the  Ice- 
landers thereafter  sent  Moscow  a  note  each  year 
asking  if  Russia  was  interested  in  buying  more 
fish,  the  notes  were  never  even  acknowledged. 
But  in  April  1953— five  months  after  the  British 
boycott  began— the  Soviet  government,  without 
waiting  to  be  asked,  told  Iceland  it  would  like 
to  buy  21,000  tons  of  frozen  fillets.  At  that 
moment  Iceland's  entire  output  was  25,000  tons. 

Icelanders  recognized  the  political  motivations 
behind  the  offer  and  were  reluctant  to  become 
dependent  upon  a  market  that  could  be  turned 
off  as  quickly  as  it  was  turned  on.  They  in- 
formed their  NATO  neighbors  of  the  develop- 
ment. But  the  reaction  of  the  NATO  partners 
was  an  indifference  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  now 
regret.  So  the  Icelanders  agreed  to  sell  Russia 
14,000  tons— a  third  less  than  the  Russians  had 
asked  for— with  deliveries  spread  over  the  next 
eighteen  months. 

Ever  since,  the  Icelanders  have  been  trying 
to  minimize  the  political  pressures  inherent  in 
an  annual  contract  by  asking  for  a  two-  or  three- 
year  contract.  But  the  Russians  refuse.  In  1955 
Iceland's  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc  totaled 
114,400,000.  This  was  .$3,000,000  more  than  the 
combined  purchases  of  the  U.S.  and  the  entire 
sterling  area.  Icelandic  production  of  frozen 
fish  has  almost  doubled— it  is  now  about  50,000 
tons  annually— and  Soviet  willingness  to  buy  has 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  gain.  Nevertheless 
the  Icelanders  are  trying  to  keep  Communist 
purchases  to  less  than  one-third  of  the  export 
total. 

"We  don't  want  to  become  too  dependent  on 
anyone— including  our  friends,"  a  key  trade 
official  explained  to  me.  And  my  mind  shot  back 
to  a  somewhat  similar  comment  by  a  government 
official  twelve  years  earlier: 

"We  are  a  small  nation,"  he  observed,  "and 
suspicion  must  be  our  navy." 

It  is  wise  for  us  to  remember  that  in  this 
respect  Iceland  and  many  other  small  nations 
are  well  defended. 

Icelandic  resentment  against  the  British  boy- 
cott remains  intense,  and  some  of  it  has  rubbed 
off  on  the  United  States,  especially  since  Ice- 
landers consider  it  a  clear  violation  of  the  U.S.- 
U.K.  Marshall  Plan  agreement  pledging  action 
against  "business  practices  or  business  arrange- 
ments affecting  international  trade  which  restrain 
competition,  limit  access  to  markets,  or  foster 
monopolistic  control." 

Although  the  boycott  is  being  carried  on  by 
private  commercial  interests,  the  Icelanders  feel 
that  the  British  government  could  and  should 
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step  in  and  call  a  halt,  and  that  the  United  States 
should  urge  it  to  do  so. 

Unhappily,  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
Iceland's  search  for  non-Communist  markets  has 
been  worse  than  passive.  Onr  purchases  have  de- 
clined  steadily.  Moreover,  in  May  1954  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  recommended  an  increase  in 
tariff  rates  and  the  imposition  oi  quotas  on  fish 
imports.  President  Eisenhower  rejected  the 
recommendation,  but  New  England  fishing  in- 
terests kept  up  their  cries  for  protective  action, 
even  though  American  purchases  of  Icelandic 
fish  continued  to  decline.  Then,  this  June,  with 
a  singular  insensitivity  to  timing,  the  Tariff 
Commission  reopened  the  case  and  actually  held 
public"  hearings  at  the  very  moment  the  Icelandic 
election  campaign  was  entering  its  critical  phase. 
The  decision,  yet  to  come,  can  have  a  profound 
effect  on  Iceland's  political  future— a  fact  wrhich 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  Commission's  notice. 

The  Communists  have,  of  course,  exploited 
the  issue  vigorously.  NATO,  they  shout,  is  the 
means  by  which  American  troops  gained  a  foot- 
hold on  Icelandic  soil  while  their  British  part- 
ners choked  off  the  lifeblood  of  the  country. 
Only  the  Soviet  Union  thwarted  this  sinister 
plot.  And  the  Soviet  "assistance"  has  had  its 
impact  even  on  strongly  anti-Communist  Ice- 
landers who  see  reminders  of  it  on  every  side. 

Because  sales  to  the  Soviet  bloc  are  on  a  barter 
basis,  visible  manifestations  of  Soviet  purchases 
dot  the  Icelandic  landscape.  There  are  Russian 
cars  on  Icelandic  roads  and  Russian  trucks  on 
Iceland's  farms.  The  filling  stations  may  have 
Shell  or  Esso  or  British  Petroleum  signs,  but  the 
gasoline  coming  out  of  the  tanks  is  more  often 
Russian.  Many  of  Iceland's  new  capitalists  live 
in  homes  built  with  air-base  construction  money 
and  Russian  cement.  Going  through  a  freezer 
plant  currently  in  construction,  I  noticed  that 
the  materials  were  Russian  and  the  power  tools 
Czech. 

Normally  the  Icelanders  import  almost  all 
their  cereals  from  us.  This  year  they  will  be 
eating  400  tons  of  Burmese  rice  delivered  by 
the  Russians. 

The  many  material  Soviet  offerings  have  been 
accompanied  by  comparable  cultural  ones.  Last 
summer  when  President  Eisenhower  stopped  off 
in  Iceland  en  route  to  the  "summit"  meeting  in 
Geneva,  Iceland's  wise  and  friendly  President 
Asgeir  Asgeirsson  tendered  him  luncheon  at  the 
Keflavik  air  base.  Mad  he  driven  into  Reykjavik, 
he  would  have  seen  the  streets  of  the  capital  city 
lined  with  the  red  flags  of  the  Soviet  countries, 
for  a  huge  Soviet  Trade  Pair  was  in  lull  swing. 


The  Russians  have  also  sent  their  leading  con- 
ductors, musicians,  ballerinas,  athletes,  and  chess 
players  to  perform  in  Iceland,  as  well  as  the 
entire  production  of  a  Chinese  opera. 

When  I  was  there,  in  mid-July,  a  delegation 
of  Chinese  Communists  was  touring  the  farm 
co-operatives.  On  their  heels  came  a  concert 
pianist  from  Poland,  followed  by  the  Minister  of 
Trade  from  Czechoslovakia,  and  a  Moscow  soccer 
team. 

But  in  this  field  the  United  States  has  not 
lagged  behind.  Musicians  like  Isaac  Stern, 
Blanche  Thebom,  and  E.  Power  Biggs  have  dis- 
covered enthusiastic  audiences  in  Iceland.  The 
Robert  Shaw  Chorale  was  a  huge  success  with 
the  chorus-conscious  Icelanders.  Last  October 
William  Faulkner  lectured  to  overflow  crowds 
at  the  University  of  Iceland  and  left  a  lasting 
impression,  especially  among  the  nationally 
revered  Icelandic  intellectuals.  Our  Air  Force 
men  arranged  an  air  lift  to  carry  an  Icelandic 
naturalist  on  a  hazardous  trip  into  the  glacial 
hinterland  to  search  for  the  rare  Pink-Footed 
Goose— amid  the  cheers  of  bird-watching  en- 
thusiasts from  the  visiting  string  section  of  the 
Boston  Symphony. 

In  general,  Soviet  efforts  at  cultural  propa- 
ganda have  been  more  lavish  and  spectacular, 
but  ours  have  been  praised  for  their  individual 
quality.  Yet  while  we  are  fighting  the  Russians 
to  a  standstill  on  the  cultural  front,  the  crucial 
struggle  is  being  waged  on  the  economic  front. 
There  we  will  continue  to  be  driven  back  until 
we  close  the  opening  we  ourselves  made. 

"progress"  at  full  speed 

TO  B  E  sure,  our  expenditures  on  the  air 
base  have  hovered  in  the  vicinity  of 
$15,000,000  a  year  for  the  last  three  years.  But 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  wherever  we  build 
bases  we  create  economic  dislocations  as  well  as 
benefits.  Viewed  objectively,  our  air-base  ex- 
penditures have  undoubtedly  been  a  net  asset  to 
Iceland's  economy.  But  we  cannot  expect  the 
average  Icelander  to  be  an  objective  student  of 
economics.  Construction  at  Keflavik  air  base  has 
meant  that  a  large  percentage  of  Iceland's  labor 
force  has  been  drawn  to  the  southwestern  corner 
of  the  country.  And  although  wage  rates  are 
regulated,  overtime  pay  has  brought  a  general 
rise  in  the  cost  of  labor.  Farmers  and  regular 
commercial  industries  find  labor  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive—a grievance  creating  more  genuine  com- 
plaints than  the  presence  of  American  troops. 
At  the  height  of  the  fishing  and  farming  season 
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last  year  Iceland  had  to  import  more  than  a 
thousand  workers  from  abroad.  Most  of  them 
came  from  the  Faroe  Islands,  but  some  were  even 
brought  from  Germany. 

Contractors  working  at  the  base  are  getting 
rich,  and  the  undercurrent  of  resentment  among 
the  less  fortunate  is  spreading.  The  inflation 
spiral  has  shot  upward.  It  is  a  moot  point 
whether  this  has  been  caused  by  a  too-rapid  rate 
of  expansion  at  the  air  base  or  bv  the  Icelandic 
government's  failure  to  maintain  proper  con- 
trols. But  most  Icelanders  are  concerned  mainly 
about  the  soaring  cost  of  living. 

Furthermore,  the  Icelander  does  not  regard 
air-base  construction  expenditure  as  a  normal 
or  continuing  part  of  his  country's  economy. 
Therefore  he  tends  to  deprecate  the  benefits. 
The  S3,000,000  we  did  not  spend  on  fish  last 
year,  as  compared  with  the  year  before,  was  far 
more  potent  politically  than  the  SI 5,000.000  we 
did  spend  on  the  air  base. 

These  external  influences  have  placed  added 
burdens  on  an  alreadv  unstable  political  and 
economic  structure.  Since  the  war,  Iceland  has 
developed  at  a  driving  pace,  creating  a  curious 
political  situation  which  helped  to  produce  the 
new  cabinet.  Returning  to  Iceland  this  summer 
I  was  immediately  struck  by  the  new  homes, 
schools,  hospitals,  factories,  public  buildings, 
roads,  and  parks  that  were  not  there  twelve 
years  ago.  Later,  statistics  backed  up  the  evi- 
dence of  my  senses. 

Agricultural  land  in  cultivation  has  been  in- 
creased 60  per  cent:  one-third  of  all  the  farms 
have  been  electrified  and  nearly  all  have  tele- 
phones. Before  the  war  Iceland's  hydro-electric 
plants  were  producing  22  million  kilowatt-hours: 
today  they  have  an  installed  capacity  of  550 
million.  Marshall  Plan  funds  have  made  pos- 
sible the  completion  of  two  new  hvdro-electric 
projects:  and  a  fertilizer  plant  that  last  year 
produced  18,000  tons  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  saved 
Iceland  nearly  52,000,000  in  foreign  exchange 
and  permitted  an  export  of  4,000  tons.  A  huge 
new  cement  plant  with  a  75,000-ton  capacity  is 
now  under  way.  Textile  plants  have  been  mod- 
ernized and  expanded:  shoe  and  glass  factories 
have  been  built. 

The  merchant  fleet  has  grown  from  seventeen 
to  twenty-nine  ships,  and  its"  tonnage  has  nearlv 
tripled.  The  fishing  fleet  has  more  than  doubled 
in  tonnage  and  almost  all  of  its  619  vessels  are 
new.  Three  airlines  have  been  developed,  two 
of  which  operate  to  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

Inevitably  this  feverish  economic  activity  has 
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had  far-reaching  effects  on  the  country's  social 
structure.  Between  1940  and  1950  the  number 
of  people  engaged  in  agriculture  declined  more 
than  10  per  cent:  the  number  engaged  in  fishing, 
more  than  5  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  the 
number  working  in  industry  and  construction 
rose  10  per  cent.  This  trend  has  continued.  To- 
day nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  population  clusters 
in  and  around  Reykjavik,  the  one  large  city. 

UNEASY  TIES 

TH  E  change  has  strained  the  country's 
political  machinery  to  the  breaking  point. 
Iceland's  election  laws,  like  our  own,  are 
weighted  in  favor  of  the  rural  areas.  But  now, 
because  of  the  population  shift,  this  has  made 
one  vote  in  an  eastern  farm  area  equal  to  ten 
votes  in  Reykjavik. 

All  these  changes  have  been  putting  the 
political  parties  through  some  extraordinary 
gyrations— which  played  their  part  in  this  sum- 
mer's election.  Traditionally,  Iceland  has  four 
political  parties:  Communists,  Social  Democrats, 
Progressives,  and  Conservatives,  to  read  from  left 
to  right.  Since  the  war,  the  Communists'  voting 
strength  has  fluctuated  between  15  and  20  per 
cent  of  the  electorate,  but  the  intellectuals  and 
students  who  used  to  be  attracted  to  the  party 
have  fallen  off  significantly.  To  compensate  for 
this,  the  hard-core  Communists  have  fought  per- 
sistentlv  to  capture  the  labor  movement,  and 
perhaps  the  most  lasting  damage  of  the  British 
bovcott  will  be  the  impetus  that  it  gave  to  this 
effort. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Social  Democrats,  who 
used  to  have  a  strong  appeal  to  labor,  have  been 
steadily  declining  in  power,  and  losing  their  ties 
with  the  union  movement.  The  present  leaders 
are,  generally  speaking,  a  group  of  idealistic 
Fabians  being  slowly  ground  down  by  militant 
Communist  activity  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
adoption  of  liberal  welfare  programs  by  the 
Conservatives  on  the  other,  until  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  party  can  long  survive  except  by 
some  merger  or  coalition.  This  it  tried  in  the 
last  election  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Pro- 
gressives. 

The  Progressives,  originallv  a  purely  agrarian 
party,  are  todav  the  controllers  of  Iceland's  huge 
co-operative  movement  which  extends  into  every 
facet  of  national  life  and  has  an  annual  turn- 
over greater  than  the  national  budget.  The  Pro- 
gressives' problem  is  that  they  have  been  so  pre- 
occupied with  their  economic  construction  that 
they  have  neglected  their  hold  on  the  electorate. 
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The  Icelandic  fanner  who  moves  to  town  usually 
continues  to  do  business  at  the  co-op,  but  he  is 
more  and  more  apt  to  vote  Conservative. 

The  Conservative  pattern  has  been  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  Progressive.  Originally  the  party 
of  Iceland's  economic  overlords,  the  Conserva- 
tive party  has  today  a  program  so  liberal  that 
the  Social  Democrats  complain  the  Conservatives 
have  stolen  most  of  their  ideas.  The  Conserva- 
tives have  concentrated  on  appealing  to  young 
people  and  intellectuals,  and  in  Reykjavik's 
labor  unions  they  are  stronger  than  the  Social 
Democrats.  In  this  summer's  election  the  Con- 
servatives won  42  per  cent  of  the  votes,  but  be- 
cause the  ballots  came  largely  from  the  Reykja- 
vik area,  they  resulted  in  only  nineteen  seats, 
whereas  the  Progressives,  with  only  16  per  cent 
of  the  votes,  got  seventeen  seats. 

It  was  this  growth  of  Conservative  strength 
that  alarmed  the  Progressive  leader,  Hermann 
Jonasson,  sixty  years  old  but  still  energetic  and 
desperately  anxious  to  be  Prime  Minister  again 
before  age  would  shove  the  office  from  his  grasp. 
Before  the  election  he  worked  out  an  alliance 
with  the  Social  Democrats  by  which  neither 
would  put  up  candidates  in  opposition  to  the 
other.  Then  he  seized  on  the  troop  issue 
as  a  possible  vote-getter  among  the  dissidents 
and  the  chauvinists.  Yet  when  I  told  him  he 
was  being  accused  of  being  anti-American,  he 
flushed  with  anger.  His  only  son  is  married  to 
an  American  girl  and  works  in  California  for 
an  engineering  firm.  He  is  quick  to  point  out 
that  he  was  the  very  Prime  Minister  who,  in 
1938,  refused  a  Nazi  request  to  set  up  installa- 
tions in  Iceland  and  who,  three  years  later,  in- 
vited American  forces  to  occupy  and  protect  the 
country  in  place  of  the  British  who  had  arrived 
just  a  step  ahead  of  a  Nazi  invasion  in  1940. 

Jonasson's  gamble  for  complete  power  almost 
won.  His  coalition  got  twenty-five  seats,  just  two 
short  of  a  clear  majority.  But  this  shortage  of 
two  made  the  Communists  with  their  eight  seats 
indispensable  to  him.  He  could  not  turn  to  the 
Conservatives  and  survive  as  a  political  leader. 
Ambition  was  stronger  than  his  dislike  of  the 
Communists— whom  he  calculated  he  could 
isolate  from  foreign  policy.  So  Hannibal  Val- 
dimarsson,  a  dissident  and  opportunistic  fellow- 
traveler,  became  Minister  of  Health  and  Social 
Affairs,  and  a  genuine  Communist,  Ludvik 
Josefsson,  Minister  of  Fisheries  and  Commerce. 

The  rest  of  the  cabinet  is  composed  of  firm 
friends  of  the  United  States.  The  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Gudmundur  L  Gudmundsson.  has  been 
Sheriff  of  the  district  in  which  the  air  base  is 


located,  since  1945,  and  is  so  well  liked  and 
respected  by  all  the  Americans  who  have  dealt 
with  him  on  defense  matters  that  the  Com- 
munists call  him  the  "Occupation  Boss.''  The 
Finance  Minister,  Eysteinn  Jonsson,  is  the  cousin 
of  the  University  of  North  Dakota's  outstanding 
Scandinavian  scholar,  Professor  Richard  Beck. 
The  Minister  of  Education  and  Industrv.  Gvlfi 
Gislason.  like  his  fellow  Social  Democrat,  Gud- 
mundsson, has  strongly  asserted  his  allegiance 
to  NATO. 

At  best  the  new  cabinet  is  an  uneasy  coalition. 
The  Communists  tried  unsuccessfully  to  keep 
such  an  outstanding  pro-American  as  Gudmunds- 
son out  of  the  Foreign  Ministry.  The  authority 
of  the  cabinet  posts  given  the  Communists  was 
whittled  down;  social  security  was  taken  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Welfare  Alinistry:  eco- 
nomic co-operation  abroad  and  responsibility 
for  new  investment  were  taken  away  from  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce. 

The  government  is  likely  to  have  a  short  and 
stormy  life,  and  new  elections  next  spring  or 
summer  are  highly  probable.  Therefore  we 
should  waste  no  time  taking  the  steps  that  will 
protect  our  investment  and  our  stake  in  the 
security  of  Iceland,  the  United  States,  and  the 
NATO  alliance. 

W  HAT    WE    CAN  DO 

FIRST,  the  United  States  should  help 
persuade  the  British  to  end  their  boycott 
and  re-establish  markets  for  Icelandic  fish  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Bv  the  same  token,  we  should 
take  care  to  not  raise  our  own  tariffs  or  impose 
quotas  on  Icelandic  fish. 

Second,  NATO  should  consider  the  creation 
of  an  association  of  its  members  with  possessions 
or  interests  in  Africa  which  would  buy  fish  from 
Iceland  for  distribution  in  that  vast  protein- 
hungry  area. 

Third,  while  helping  to  find  markets  for  fish, 
we  must  not  lose  our  temper  or  patience  over 
the  troop  issue. 

The  Icelanders  know  their  centuries  of  isola- 
tion are  ended  and  that  the  emotions  surround- 
ing their  independence— they  severed  their  last 
ties  with  Denmark  only  twelve  years  ago— must 
be  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  inter- 
dependence. 

"We  Icelanders  have  become  quite  cosmopoli- 
tan these  last  few  years,"  a  farmer  in  the  far 
north  told  me.   "But  like  you  Americans,  we 
sometimes  do  or  say  things  that  look  otherwise." 
No    responsible,    non-Communist  Icelander 
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ANNE  GOODWIN  WINSLOW 

HADRIAN'S  LULLABY 

(Anirnula  Vagula  Bhmdula  .  .  .) 

in  Athens  once  he  had  designed 

A  temple  for  Olympian  Jove,  and  since, 

With  marble  and  magnificence, 

He  had  done  other  things  he  had  in  mind. 

Now  he  must  go,  but  they  would  stay  behind. 

So,  at  the  end  of  his  conspicuous  day, 
The  emperor  gave  the  world  away: 
Gave  the  cities  and  the  sea, 
The  monuments  and  history- 
Gifts  that  only  an  emperor  gives: 
Gave  the  words  that  he  had  loved  too  long- 
All  but  a  few  diminutives 
To  make  that  little  song. 


thinks  of  withdrawing  the  base  from  American 
or  NATO  use  when  he  speaks  of  troop  with- 
drawal. All  thoughtful  Icelanders  want  the  base 
and  vital  radar  installations  secured  against  sur- 
prise seizure  by  enemy  forces— and  the  "enemy" 
they  mean  is  the  same  country  we  mean. 

But  in  signing  the  NATO  treaty,  Iceland  ex- 
pressly specified  that  no  foreign  troops  should 
be  stationed  in  the  country  in  peacetime.  Just 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  a  new 
Defense  Agreement  with  the  United  States  per- 
mitted the  return  of  American  forces.  Now  the 
Korean  war  is  past,  the  Icelanders  wonder  if  it 
is  not  time  to  return  to  the  original  agreement. 
At  least  they  would  like  a  clearer  understanding 
of  what  we  consider  "peacetime." 

The  base  issue  is  still  a  negotiable  matter. 
We  have  a  year  in  which  to  negotiate,  and  wise 
use  of  that  time  on  the  economic  front  should 
achieve  a  satisfactory  political  solution  for  every- 
one concerned— except  the  Russians  and  their 
few  Icelandic  puppets. 

Probably  many  or  even  most  of  our  military 
personnel  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  civilian 
"technicians."  Perhaps  we  will  have  to  help 
train  a  special  Icelandic  police  force  to  guard 
the  base.  Certainly  we  should  be  able  to  reach 
an  agreement  that  would  enable  Air  Force 
units  in  nearby  Greenland  and  other  military 
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personnel  to  have  immediate  access  to  the  base 
in  the  event  of  emergency  or  surprise  attack. 
Unless  we  ignore  obvious  problems  we  should 
be  able  to  obtain  a  reasonable  accommodation 
of  the  security  requirements  of  the  base  to  U.  S. 
cuts  in  military  manpower  and  the  Icelandic 
aversion  to  men— anybody's  men— in  uniform. 

Finally,  this  country  should  resume  its  interest 
in  the  college  and  technical  training  of  Ice- 
landers which  has  lapsed  shockingly  in  the  last 
ten  years.  No  country  on  earth  has  greater  re- 
gard for  education  and  the  educated  man. 
Therefore  the  place  and  manner  in  which  its 
leaders  are  educated  are  critically  important. 

In  1946,  34  per  cent  of  all  Icelanders  studying 
abroad  were  in  the  United  Slates  and  Canada. 
Today  we  have  fewer  than  6  per  cent.  Icelandic 
students  would  still  prefer  to  come  to  the  United 
States,  but  the  higher  costs  here  are  pushing 
them  toward  Europe.  We  must  find  some  way 
to  bridge  the  economic  gap. 

The  importance  of  the  intellectual  to  Iceland 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Poets  are  their  national 
heroes;  writing,  one  of  the  most  honored  pro- 
fessions. Last  year,  Iceland's  book  publishers 
produced  over  300  titles  in  editions  ranging  from 
2,000  to  15,000  copies.  This  in  a  country  having 
a  population  less  than  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  or 
Wichita,  Kansas,  means  an  average  of  about 
eight  books  per  year  for  every  living  Icelander! 

The  Communists'  richest  asset  is  Halldor 
Kiljan  Laxness,  last  year's  Nobel  Prize  winner 
in  literature.  He  was  rebuffed  as  a  young  writer 
trying  to  make  a  living  in  the  United  States  in 
the  1920s,  befriended  by  the  Communists  on  his 
return  home— and  became  a  fellow-traveler. 

He  is  almost  the  last  Icelandic  intellectual  of 
any  importance  on  whom  the  Communists  retain 
a  hold.  The  reason,  mainly,  is  that  the  new 
generation  has  had  much  happier  associations 
with  this  country  than  Laxness  did  in  the  'twen- 
ties, and  they  know  his  view  of  us  is  dated. 
Nothing  is  more  in  our  national  interest  than  to 
keep  this  sentiment  strong.  We  can  do  this  only 
by  keeping  young  people  coming  to  us  for  an 
education. 

In  Iceland,  in  the  months  immediately  ahead, 
we  have  a  chance  to  demonstrate— not  only  to 
Iceland  but  to  the  world— that  the  NATO  alli- 
ance is  a  positive,  constructive  relationship.  Out 
of  what  now  appears  to  be  the  beginning  of  its 
disintegration  we  can  build  its  renaissance.  And 
in  continuing  to  develop  a  mutually  beneficial 
relationship  between  a  small  nation  and  a  large, 
we  can  dramatize  our  concept  of  the  world  we 
would  like  to  see. 
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The  Trial  of  Mr. 

EVERYONE  had  agreed  that  it  was  a 
mistake  for  Mr.  Minturn  to  live  so  close  to 
Chelton  after  his  retirement.  The  neat  red-brick 
house  which  the  board  of  trustees  had  remodeled 
for  him  was  almost  within  the  shadow  of  the 
Gothic  spire  of  the  school  chapel  and  actually 
within  sight  of  the  headmaster's  rambling  man- 
sion that  he  had  occupied  for  forty  years. 

How  could  Arthur  Knox,  people  asked,  ever 
feel  that  it  was  his  school  if  he  had  to  administer 
it  under  the  penetrating  eyes  of  the  small,  brisk, 
silver-haired,  round-bodied  man  who  had  become 
to  every  graduate  and  boy  a  living  symbol  of  the 
school  itself?  And  worse  yet,  Arthur  Knox  was 
a  Chelton  man;  he,  too,  had  been  exposed  when 
young  to  the  strange  compulsion  of  that  diminu- 
tive figure  in  the  pulpit,  the  arms  rising  and 
falling  as  the  full,  rich,  cadenced  voice,  in  meas- 
ured tones,  held  up  before  three  hundred  boys 
the  sanitary  virtues,  clean  living,  clean  talking, 
clean  thinking,  until  life  itself  took  on  the  white- 
ness of  a  sheet.  He  had  known,  too,  the  tireless 
pedestrian  of  the  school  grounds,  inspecting,  un- 
relaxing,  with  the  poking  ebony  walking  stick, 
the  benevolent  figure  in  the  headmaster's  study, 
chuckling  as  he  read  aloud  the  Fezziwig  chapters 
of  the  "Christmas  Carol,"  and,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, the  stiff,  disciplining  magistrate,  shaking 
with  the  gusts  of  a  terrifying  anger.  For  Mr. 
Minturn,  who  breathed  the  pale,  thin  air  of  an 
early  New  England,  with  a  straight  code  of  what 
was  wholesome  and  what  was  not,  what  was 
funny  and  what  merely  sophisticated,  or,  as  he 
put  it,  "blazzy,"  could  be  terrifying.  It  was  why 
so  many  of  his  graduates,  in  their  atrophied  reli- 
gious consciences,  later  in  life,  thought  of  him 
when  they  thought  of  God. 


But  Mr.  Minturn  did  not  think  of  himself  as 
terrifying,  or  of  anyone  else,  much  less  Arthur 
Knox,  as  being  afraid  of  him.  He  saw  no  reason 
whatsoever  to  move  away  from  the  school.  His 
wife  was  dead,  and  his  daughters,  large,  bony, 
middle-aged  women  of  undoubted  filial  devotion 
but  1  imited  sympathy,  had  both  married  Chelton 
men,  one  now  a  trustee  of  the  school,  and  had 
prospered  undemonstratively  in  Boston,  only  an 
hour  away.  They  wanted  him,  sincerely  enough, 
to  come  fo  them,  but  he  had  more  interest  in 
them  than  in  their  lives.   His  life  was  the  school. 

A  few,  a  very  few  of  the  older  graduates  had 
ventured  to  hint  that  his  continued  residence 
on  the  campus  might  prove  an  embarrassment  to 
the  new  head,  but  he  could  not  see  it.  He  was 
quite  sure  that  they  did  not  realize  the  tact  of 
which  he  was  capable.  He  had  known  Arthur 
Knox  since  the  latter's  boyhood:  he  had  followed 
his  early  career  in  the  ministry  and  his  more 
recent  years  as  head  of  a  smaller  boys'  school:  he 
believed  him  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  ideals 
of  Chelton  and  most  capable  of  their  efficient 
promotion.  Now  it  would  be  Arthur's  school; 
it  was  as  simple  as  that.  And  he,  they  asked? 
Why,  didn't  he  have  his  correspondence  with 
the  graduates  and  his  sermons  to  preach?  What 
more  did  he  need  but  his  daily  walk  around  the 
school  and  the  playing  grounds,  past  the  long, 
rambling  Elizabethan  dormitories  with  their 
coats  of  ivy,  the  war  memorial  fountain,  so 
white  and  placid,  the  chapel  with  its  Gothic 
tower  thrust  up  sharply  against  the  lowering 
sun;  ending  up,  stick  in  hand  and  puffing  at  a 
pipe,  to  watch  the  football  practice  on  the  first 
squad  field? 

It  was  impossible,  ol  course,  for  him  not  to 
notice  things.    It  was  impossible,  for  example, 
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not  to  observe  that  the  number  of  boys  playing 
tennis  on  October  afternoons  was  double  what 
it  had  been  in  his  day.  And  there  was  something 
sillv,  in  Mr.  Minturn's  opinion,  about  a  fifteen- 
vear-old  batting  a  little  white  ball  across  a  net 
on  a  crisp  autumnal  day  within  actual  earshot 
of  the  staccato  "Signals!  Signals!"  from  the  foot- 
ball field  below.  However,  he  supposed  it  was 
not  fatal. 

What  was  a  good  deal  worse  was  the  appear- 
ance of  a  white  refrigerator  truck  with  soft 
drinks  driving  right  through  the  Eliot  Gate  and 
parking  by  the  first  squad  field.  Mr.  Minturn 
had  hardly  thought  he  was  interfering  when  he 
had  ordered  the  driver  summarily  from  the 
grounds,  scattering  the  boys  around  the  vehicle 
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with  a  word.  What  had  been  his  surprise  to  be 
told  by  the  driver,  and  not  politely,  either,  that 
authority  had  come  from  the  headmaster  him- 
self! He  had  brooded  about  this  and  thereafter 
avoided  the  first  squad  field  where  the  hateful 
truck  squatted  brazenly,  silhouetted  against  the 
chapel  itself.  But  this  was  not  all.  He  had 
even  to  admit  it  was  minor  compared  to  what 
was  still  to  come. 

Returning  home  late  one  evening  when  he 
had  walked  as  far  as  the  river,  he  passed  the 
great  windows  of  the  dining-hall  as  the  boys 
were  filing  in  for  supper.  Filing,  however,  was 
no  longer  the  appropriate  term.  They  piled  in 
each  way,  every  way,  no  longer  standing  at  their 
places  before  the  long  tables  in  silence,  waiting 
as  an  assembled  body  for  grace,  but  sitting  down 
immediately  and  grabbing  for  the  bread  and 
butter.  And  he  noticed  distinctly,  approaching 
a  side  window  in  the  cold,  darkening  air,  seeing 
but  unseen,  that  they  had  not  changed  to  stiff 
collars. 

Well,  it  was  disturbing.  It  really  was.  One 
could  argue  that  boys  had  been  brought  up  as 
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Christians  without  stiff  collars  in  the  evening 
or  that  the  sale  of  pop  on  the  campus  was  not 
necessarily  fatal  to  their  development,  but  how 
many  stones  could  be  pulled  out  of  the  founda- 
tion before  a  crack  appeared  in  the  facade  itself? 
And  it  was  just  such  a  crack  that  he  thought  he 
perceived  one  Sunday  afternoon  while  walking 
past  the  fields  behind  the  gymnasium.  A  group 
of  younger  boys  was  engaged  in  a  game  of 
touch  football,  and  as  he  paused,  leaning  on  his 
stick  to  watch  them,  his  ears  were  cut  by  a  cry. 

"Jesus  Christ,  butterfingers,  can't  you  ever 
bang  on  to  that  ball!" 

He  stared,  incredulous  at  the  small,  fat,  serious 
boy  who  had  shouted  this.  The  others,  however, 
seemed  to  treat  it  as  entirelv  normal. 

"Boy!"  he  shouted  in  his  old  tone,  and  now 
they  stopped,  and  turned  to  him  in  astonishment. 
"You,  boy!"  he  continued,  pointing  at  the 
offender,  "come  over  here!" 

"But  I'm  playing  in  the  game,  sir." 

"Come  here  this  minute!"  Mr.  Minturn  thun- 
dered, and  the  boy  came  quickly  over.  "What's 
your  name?" 

"Sloane,  sir." 

"Do  you  know  what  day  it  is,  Sloane?" 

"Yes,  sir.    It's  Sunday,  sir.** 

'  And  don't  you  know  ^Vhose  day  Sunday  is?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir?" 

'Isn't  Sundav  the  Lord's  Day?" 

"Oh.  Yes,  sir.   I  expect  it  is." 

'He  whose  name  you  were  taking  in  vain?" 

The  boy's  face  cleared  now.    He  even  smiled. 

"Oh,  I  get  it,  sir.  I  was  swearing,  wasn't  I? 
Sorry,  sir.   It  was  the  game,  you  know." 

But  Mr.  Minturn's  face  became  even  graver. 

'The  game!"  he  exclaimed.  "Do  vou  think 
a  game  excuses  you?  We'll  have  to  teach  you, 
Sloane.  Yes,  indeed,  I'm  afraid  we  will.  You 
will  go  immediately  and  report  to  the  headmaster 
at  his  house.  If  he  isn't  in,  you  will  wait  in  the 
front  hall  until  he  comes.  You  will  tell  him 
what  I  heard  you  say.   I  don't  wish  to  repeat  it." 

He  saw  the  consternation  in  the  troubled  face 
before  him  and  sensed  it  in  the  hovering  figures 
of  the  other  boys.  Did  he  have  to  be  obeyed, 
they  were  wondering,  this  testy  old  man  from  an- 
other world,  this  legend  known  to  them  more 
through  the  portrait  in  the  dining-hall  and  the 
tales  of  their  fathers  than  from  their  own  vision 
of  the  shuffling  little  figure  who  sat  in  the  back 
of  the  chapel  and  sometimes  lunched  at  the  head 
table? 

"Well,  Sloane,  did  you  hear  me?" 
The  bov  turned  and  walked  sulkily  off  in  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Knox's  house.    Mr.  Minturn 
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nodded  to  the  others.  "Continue  your  game, 
boys,"  he  said  gruffly  and  proceeded  on  his  tour. 
His  mind,  however,  was  in  too  much  of  a  turmoil 
for  pleasant  walking  and  alter  some  minutes' 
del  Kite  he  turned  down  Knox's  driveway  toward 
the  rambling  Victorian  mansion  that  he  had 
occupied  so  long.  The  maid  showed  him  into 
the  study  just  as  young  Sloane,  avoiding  his  eye, 
slipped  by  him  in  the  corridor. 

"Well,  Mr.  M!"  the  headmaster  cried  heartily, 
rising  as  he  entered  and  stretching  out  his  hand. 
"It's  been  too  long.  Much  too  long!  You  must 
know  that  Sally  and  I  want  you  to  feel  this 
house  is  yours." 

"You're  very  kind,  Arthur." 

He  sat  down  and  glanced  about  the  huge  bare 
study  whose  walls  had  once  been  covered  to  the 
ceiling  with  his  own  pictures  of  crews,  of  teams, 
of  glee  clubs,  of  countless  rows  of  earnest  strong 
young  faces.  Over  the  mantel  now  was  a  colored 
print  of  a  Rouault  Christ.  Mr.  Knox,  bare  and 
energetic  as  his  study,  long,  strong,  balding,  big- 
nosed,  leaned  forward  on  his  elbows. 

"This  is  a  sort  of  a  busman's  holiday  for  you, 
isn't  it,  Mr.  M?"  he  asked  smiling.  "Helping  the 
new  administration  with  its  disciplinary  prob- 
lems?" He  threw  his  hands  in  the  air.  "Not 
that  we  don't  need  it!  We  do,  we  do!  Xo  doubt 
of  it!    I'm  grateful  for  your  trouble,  sir." 

"You  mean  Sloane,"  Mr.  Minturn  answered 
in  a  more  serious  tone.  "I  was  sure  you  wouldn't 
regard  that  as  interfering.  I  thought  you'd  want 
to  know." 

"That's  right.  You're  quite  right."  Mr.  Knox 
nodded  his  head  several  times  in  brisk  succession. 
"We  don't  want  language  like  that  to  become 
current  on  the  campus.  I  think  Sloane  will  keep 
more  of  a  rein  on  his  tongue  when  he's  spent 
Saturday  afternoon  washing  my  new  Buick." 

Mr.  Minturn  paused  for  a  moment  as  he  took 
this  in. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  that  will  be  his 
punishment?"  he  asked.  "To  wash  your  car?" 

"Well,  of  course,  he'll  have  to  miss  the  game, 
too.    They  hate  that,  you  know." 

"Do  ice  care  what  they  hate  and  what  they 
don't?"  Mr.  Minturn  demanded,  raising  his 
voice  in  spite  of  himself.  "Isn't  it  a  question  of 
the  offense?  W  ashing  a  master's  car  is  the  pen- 
alty for  skipping  assembly  or  having  an  untidy 
1  cubicle.  You  know  that,  Arthur.  Not  for  blas- 
phemy! What  do  you  think  you'd  have  got  when 
you  were  a  boy  here?" 

"Well,  if  you'd  heard  me,  Mr.  M,"  Mr.  Knox 
answered,  grinning  broadly,  "I'd  have  been 
lucky  if  I  hadn't  been  suspended!" 
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"If  I'd  heard  you!"  Mr.  Minturn  stared, 
shocked,  at  his  successor.  "Do  you  imply, 
Arthur,  that  there  were  different  levels  of  justice 
in  my  day?" 

"No,  no,  nothing  like  that,  sir,"  Mr.  Knox 
replied  hastily,  raising  his  hands  to  deprecate  the 
suggestion.  "It's  only  that  today— well,  sir,  it's 
hard  for  some  of  these  boys.  They  hear  their 
fathers,  even  their  mothers,  I'm  afraid,  saying  the 
kind  of  thing  that  you  heard  young  Sloane  say. 
Some  parents  are  actually  proud  of  it.  It  makes 
them  feel  their  children  are  intimate  with  them." 
He  shook  his  head.  "Even  in  some  of  our  best 
families,  sir." 

"And  why,  then,  do  these  'best  families,'  as  you 
call  them,  send  their  sons  here?"  Mr.  Minturn 
demanded  with  a  snort.  "Isn't  it  because  they 
want  the  school  to  do  the  job  they  lack  the  forti- 
tude to  do  themselves?" 

But  he  could  get  nowhere  with  Knox.  The 
latter  simply  nodded  in  a  maddening  way,  con- 
ceding every  point  he  made,  admitting  cheerfully 
that  the  situation  was  complicated,  that  he, 
Knox,  w  as  undoubtedly  making  a  mistake,  prob- 
ably lots  of  them,  but  that,  after  all,  somebody- 
had  to  make  the  decision.  And  all  the  while 
Mr.  Minturn  had  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
he  was  congratulating  himself  tor  his  amiable 
toleration  of  a  reactionary  and  meddlesome  old 
man. 

TH  E  next  morning  after  chapel  he  fell  in 
with  Mr.  Collins  behind  the  long  file  of 
boys  who  walked  two  by  two  to  the  schoolhouse. 
Collins,  the  head  of  the  classics  department,  was 
a  tubby,  rather  mincing  bachelor  of  fifty-odd  who 
craved  gossip  and  whose  company  Mr.  Minturn 
ordinarily  took  some  pains  to  avoid.  This  morn- 
ing, however,  he  was  seeking  information. 

"Tell  me,  Collins,"  he  began,  "is  it  true  that 
Latin  is  to  be  made  optional?" 
Mr.  Collins  paused  and  nodded. 
"The  mother  of  languages,  Mr.  M,"  he  an- 
swered in  mournful  tones,  "must  veil  her  features 
at  Chelton." 

"What  will  be  put  in  its  place?" 
"Cooking,  I  daresay,  or  Icelandic  sagas!"  Col- 
lins exclaimed.    "Who  knows,  with  him}" 

Mr.  Minturn  did  not  like  the  suggestion  of  dis- 
loyalty in  this  use  of  the  pronoun. 

"Come  now,  things  can't  be  that  bad." 
"Can't  they?     Can't   they  indeed,   Mr.  M?" 
Collins  paused,  almost  smacking  his  lips.  "You 
haven't  heard,  then,  about  our  pickaninny?" 
"Your  what,  man?" 

"You  haven't  heard  that  he's  embraced  the 
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cause  of  racial  toleration?  That  he's  opening  the 
school  to  a  Negro  bov- 

"You  don't  mean  it!" 
But  I  do,"  Collins  continued,  delighted  with 
his  reaction.  "You  can  read  about  it  in  the 
papers  tomorrow.  Our  white  knight,  needless  to 
say,  has  not  forgotten  the  reporters.  Oh,  he'll  be 
cock  of  the  walk  now!" 

'A  colored  bov?    One  colored  boy?" 

Collins  shrugged. 

"One,  I  suppose,  for  a  stare  I  wonder  if  it 
won't  be  something  of  a  shock  to  the  little  girls 
who  come  up  to  the  Washington's  Birthday 
dance.  Or  to  their  mothers,  anyway.  But  I 
suppose  you  and  I  are  antediluvian,  Mr.  M.  A 
good  century  behind  the  times." 

i  11  speak  to  him,"  Mr.  Minturn  muttered, 
half  to  himself.  TH  speak  to  him  this  very 
morning." 

He  went  straight  to  the  classrooms  building 

and  to  the  headmaster's 

office. 

From  the  waiting  room 
he  Gould  hear  Mr.  Knox 
talking  on  the  tele- 
phone, but  the  secre- 
tary, who  was  new, 
seemed  not  to  think  it 
in  the  least  unreasonable 
that  Mr.  Minturn  should 
be  asked  to  wait,  that 
two  other  people,  in 
fact,  parents  of  a  pros- 
pective student,  should 
be  ushered  in  ahead  of 
him. 

When  his  turn  finally 
came  and  he  brushed  in- 
dignantly by  her  into  the 
office,  he  hadn't  planned 
to  say  what  he  did. 
t  "You've  kept  me  wait- 

-  1  ing!  A  full  half-hour!" 

"I'm.  sorry,  sir."  The 
headmaster  was  on  his 
feet  immediately  as  Mr.  Minturn  entered. 

"You're  not  sorry!  Speak  the  truth,  man!  You 
did  it  to  put  me  in  my  place.  To  let  me 
know  you  were  tired  of  interference!" 

"My  dear  Mr.  M,  I  beg  you  to  believe  me—" 
But  Mr.  Minturn  cut  him  short  by  raising  his 
hand.  He  stared  down  at  the  carpet,  his  other 
hand  at  his  mouth  as  he  repeatedly  cleared  his 
throat,  desperately  fighting  down  the  black, 
erupting  tide  of  anger. 

He  sat  down,  still  coughing. 


'Tet  that  be,"  he  said  finally.  "It  doesn't 
signify.  I'm  sorry.  It's  about  the  colored  boy  that 
I  came  to  see  you.  Is  it  true?'' 

That  we're  taking  one  in?  It  is.  Next  fall." 
Mr.  Knox  folded  his  hands  as  he  sat  down  again 
in  his  chair.  "1  trust  you're  not  going  to  side 
with  the  unenlightened.  You,  of  all  people, 
Mr.  M?" 

"You'll  take  one  unhappy  child  like  that  and 
put  him  in  a  white  boys'  school!"  Mr.  Minturn 
exploded  in  a  high,  tense  tone.  "To  show  what 
a  liberal,  forward-looking  headmaster  you  are! 
Is  that  fair  to  the  boy,  Knox?" 

"But  don't  we  have  to  make  a  start?  Some- 
where?" 

"Then  take  ten!  Twenty!" 

Mr.  Knox  simply  smiled. 

"I'm  afraid  it's  a  bit  more  complicated  than 
that,  Mr.  Minturn,"  he  said  patiendy.  "Quite 
a  bit  more  complicated.  I  know  you  ran  a  great 
school,  sir.  One  of  the  greatest-  There's  no 
question  of  that.  But  it  was  a  school  of  its  time, 
like  others.  .And  it  was  a  highly  class-conscious, 
race-conscious  time.  That's  nobodv's  fault.  It's 
simplv  a  fact.  But  what  I  have  to  do  is  what  any- 
one in  mv  place  would  have  to  do,  and  that  is  to 
form  a  bridge,  as  it  were,  from  that  time  to  this. 
We  can't  build  Rome  in  a  dav.  of  course.  But  we 
can  start  bv  making  a  few  changes.  I  know,  of 
course,  that  it  was  your  polio  to  give  preference 
to  sons  of  graduates—" 

"But  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  class-con- 
sciousness or  race-consciousness!"  Mr.  Minturn 
interrupted. 

"Oh?" 

"It  didn't,  I  tell  you!  I  wanted  the  school  to 
be  a  family.  And  it  was,  too!  I  wanted  the  boys 
to  have  the  sense  of  something  handed  down,  of 
loving  the  school  their  fathers  loved,  perhaps 
even  sometimes  their  grandfathers.  Not  in  all 
cases,  of  course.  I  wanted  new  boys,  too.  But  I 
cared  about  preserving  a  tradition.  Of  course, 
vou  can't  do  that  alone  by  making  football  a 
required  sport  or  saying  grace  before  meals,  but 
those  things  help. ' 

He  broke  off,  realizing  that  as  on  the  previous 
dav,  he  was  getting  no  more  than  a  polite  and 
disbelieving  attention.  It  was  too  much.  It  was 
really  and  truly  too  much. 

"And  we  were  democratic,  too,"  he  went  on 
explosively.  "More  democratic  than  you'll  ever 
be,  with  One  homesick  Negro  boy  as  a  feather  in 
your  liberal  cap!" 

Mr.  Knox  actually  had  the  nerve  to  burst  into 
a  laugh,  an  overgenial,  good-natured  laugh. 

"Oh,  Mr.  M,  you're    riceiess!  You  really  arel 
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Wait  till  I  tell  my  wife  that  one!"  Mr.  Knox 
said.  Mr.  M.  however,  was  not  to  be  placated. 
Without  another  word  or  so  much  as  a  nod  he 
turned  and  left  the  office,  once  again  possessed 
of  a  lighting  purpose  in  lite.  Going  to  the 
schedule  board,  he  checked  to  see  if  Mr.  Collins 
had  a  class  that  hour  and  then  climbed  the  stair- 
way to  the  second  floor.  As  he  paused  outside  the 
Latin  teacher's  room  he  heard  the  sound  of 
laughter. 

"Collins?"  he  called. 

Collins,  his   back  to  the   hall-opened  door, 
jumped  up. 

"Why,  Mr.  Minturn!"  he  gasped.  "How  good 
to  see  you,  sir!  You  know  Mr.  Prince,  sir,  of  the 
English  department?" 

"Of  course,  I  know  him."  Hadn't  he  hired 
him?  He  nodded  brusquely  to  the  sandy-haired, 
long-nosed  shambling  English  teacher  who  had 
somehow  got  to  his  feet  and  was  bowing. 

"I'll  come  back  later,  Collins.  When  you're  not 
busy." 

"Oh,  but  I'm  not,  sir!  Mr.  Prince  and  I  were 
just  discussing  what  you  and  I  talked  about  this 
morning.  Did  you  see  him}" 

"I  saw  the  headmaster."  Mr.  Minturn  looked 
suspiciously  at  Mr.  Prince.  He  had  never  been 
entirely  sure  about  Prince,  a  moody,  preoccupied 
creature  with  a  cerebral,  high-church  faith  that 
he  loved  to  discuss  at  the  most  unsuitable  times 
and  places.  "You'll  let  me  know,  Mr.  Collins, 
when  you're  free?" 

"Oh,  but  we  can  talk  in  front  of  Bobbie,"  Col- 
lins assured  him,  hurrying  to  close  the  door.  "In 
front  of  Mr.  Prince,  I  mean.  He's  one  of  us!" 

Mr.  Minturn  turned  his  slow,  even  gaze  from 
one  to  the  other. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Collins,"  he  asked,  with 
an  ominous  mildness,  "by  'one  of  us'?" 

"Perhaps  I  can  answer  that,  sir,"  Prince  volun- 
teered with  the  unexpected  boldness  that  Mr. 
Minturn  remembered  from  his  off-the-cuff  theo- 
logical discourses.  "By  'one  of  us'  Mr.  Collins 
means  one  of  a  small  group  of  masters  whole- 
heartedly devoted  to  the  Minturn  concept  of 
Chelton."  He  paused  and  drew  himself  up.  "A 
group  that  happens  to  be  totally  convinced  that 
the  new  headmaster  is  doing  everything  in  his 
power  to  wreck  the  school!" 

Collins  clasped  and  unclasped  his  hands. 

"It's  true,  sir!"  he  cried  nervously,  encouraged 
by  the  example  of  his  younger  friend.  "I  don't 
know  why  we  should  be  ashamed  of  caring  about 
the  things  you  taught  us!" 

Mr.  Minturn  looked  down  at  the  floor  for 
several  silent  moments.    Was  this  the  way  it 
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came?  He  wondered  if  he  had  ever  really  experi- 
enced temptation,  if  this  grim  moment  in  Collins' 
classroom,  here  on  the  very  boards  where  the 
Latin  teacher  paced  daily  up  and  down,  clad  in 
imagined  purple,  before  maps  of  Augustus'  em- 
pire, was  not  the  moment  that  he  had  so  often 
preached  about.  Once  to  every  man  and  nation. 
He  looked  back  up  at  the  two  worried  faces 
before  him,  like  anxious  puppy  dogs  waiting  to 
be  taken  for  a  walk.  Surely,  whatever  their 
angularities,  and  one  learned  to  tolerate  such 
things  in  schoolmasters,  they  were  round  and 
whole  in  their  love  of  Chelton.  Yet  the  Devil 
could  use  love;  had  he  not  preached  that  him- 
self? 

"Gentlemen,  I  only  want  one  thing,  as  you  do," 
he  said  finally,  in  a  sadder  tone,  "and  that  is  the 
good  of  the  school.  What  else  matters?"  He 
sighed  and  rested  both  hands  on  his  cane.  "Let 
us  not  make  our  judgments  hastily.  Let  us  gather 
our  facts.  That  is  all  I  want.  Facts.  If  we  could 
meet  together  from  time  to  time  and  tell  each 
other  what  we've  seen?  Not  as  critics,  mind  you. 
Not  as  people  who  have  to  do  anything  about 
what  we  find.  But  simply  as  good  old  friends  of 
Chelton?" 

IT  WAS  this  suggestion  that  led  to  their 
Wednesday  night  meetings,  in  Collins'  study, 
a  schedule  which  they  maintained  for  the  rest  of 
the  term.  Here  they  debated,  with  a  seriousness 
only  briefly  interrupted  by  Collins'  flights  of 
fancy  and  Prince's  somber  humor,  the  innova- 
tions that  continued  to  erupt  on  the  placid 
Chelton  scene:  the  abolition  of  blue  suits  on 
Sunday,  the  weekly  movie  in  the  assembly  hall, 
the  permitted  weekends  to  New  York  and 
Boston. 

It  sometimes  seemed  to  Mr.  Minturn  that 
Collins  and  Prince  actually  outdid  him  in  their 
conservatism.  Not,  indeed,  that  he  approved  of 
the  innovations.  Far  from  it.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  even  to  conceive  of  the  school  as  other- 
wise than  he  had  made  it,  a  haven  where  boys 
could  remain  unspotted  from  the  world  until 
they  had  developed  the  inner  strength  which 
was  to  lie  their  permanent  immunity.  But  it  did 
occur  to  him  that  some  of  the  changes  to  which 
his  colleagues  took  such  violent  exception  were 
a  shade  trivial,  that  there  was  almost  an  air  of 
juvenile  conspiracy  to  their  deliberations,  like 
two  schoolboys  playing  Brutus  and  Cassius.  He 
even  began  to  wonder  if  the  deference  which 
they  accorded  him  might  not  be  the  deference 
paid  an  elder  statesman  lined  from  his  retire- 
ment to  lend  respectability  to  an  act  of  naked 
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revolt.  Once,  encountering  Mr.  Knox  in  the 
hall  below  Collins'  study,  it  struck  him  that  the 
r,  embarrassed,  hurrying  on  about  his  duties, 
had  given  him  just  the  flash  of  a  smile  of  timid 
amiability,  one  that  had  seemed  to  hint: 

"Oh,  yes,  /  know  where  you've  been,  of  course, 
and  I'll  pretend  to  know  nothing  about  it,  but, 
oh,  Mr.  M,  do  you}" 

The  idea  that  he  might  be  a  dupe,  that  Collins 
and  Prince  might  be  laughing  behind  his  back, 
made  him  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  smallest  sign 
of  familiarity.  The  evening  that  he  came  in  to 
discover  Prince  sipping  a  glass  of  sherry,  he 
remained  standing  in  the  doorway,  eying  the 
decanter  with  a  frosty  stare. 

"Drinking  was  not  allowed  in  the  masters' 
studies,  Prince,"  he  said  gruffly.  "Not  in  my  day, 
anyway.  Perhaps  that  is  another  of  the  rules  that 
Mr.  Knox  has  seen  fit  to  change.  Is  it  so, 
Collins?" 

He  turned  to  Collins  as  the  senior  and  hence 
the  one  responsible.  The  latter  became  quite 
ashy  with  embarrassment. 

"No,  sir,  I  don't  think  so,  I  guess  not,"  he 
replied  nervously.  "Except  Bobbie  and  I,  who 
are  practically  teetotalers,  can't  somehow  really 
regard  a  sip  of  sherry  as  drinking."  His  smile 
was  one  of  desperate  appeal.  "Can  you,  sir? 
Really?" 

"I  can,"  Mr.  Minturn  retorted.  "What  else 
is  it?  Put  it  away,  Prince.  Put  it  away.  I  cer- 
tainly shan't  be  a  party  to  breaking  a  man's  rules 
while  I'm  criticizing  the  administration  of  his 
school." 

It  satisfied  him  to  watch  how  quickly  they 
scurried  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  the  incipient 
sherry  party,  even  to  the  inoffensive  plate  of  bis- 
cuits beside  the  decanter. 

"Of  course,  you're  quite  right,  sir,"  Collins 
said  a  bit  breathlessly  as  he  resumed  his  seat. 
"Quite  right.  But  to  tell  the  truth,  sir,  I  only  got 
out  that  decanter  to  drink  a  little  toast." 

Mr.  Minturn  rose  above  the  inconsistency  of 
his  excuses. 

"A  toast?  A  toast  to  what?" 

Collins  looked  at  Mr.  Minturn  for  a  long 
moment,  his  eyes  beaming  a  bright  admiration, 
undimmed,  apparently,  by  his  recent  reproof. 

"We  wanted  to  drink  a  toast  to  the  next  head- 
master of  Chelton."  He  held  up  an  imaginary 
glass.  "To  Mr.  Ml" 

Mr.  Minturn  stared  from  one  to  the  other  of 
their  smiling,  nervous  faces. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  after  clearing  his  throat, 
"would  you  mind  telling  me  what  in  blazes 
you're  talking  about?" 
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"It's  about  Founder's  Day,  Mr.  M,"  Prince 
explained  in  his  dry  tone.  "When  the  trustees 
and  so  many  of  the  graduates  are  here.  That's 
the  time  to  catch  them,  Mr.  M!  That's  the  time 

to  tell!" 

Mr.  Minturn  stared  at  the  long,  oval,  gray 
face  before  him,  so  prematurely  old,  so  intensely 
earnest. 

"Tell  them?"  he  echoed.  "Tell  them  to  re- 
place Knox?  With  me}" 

"Oh,  good  heavens,  Mr.  M,  don't  take  us  that 
literally,"  Collins  intervened  hastily.  "That 
would  never  be  necessary.  All  you  will  want  to 
do  is  to  tell  them  in  private  your  thoughts  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Knox.  They'll  do  the  rest, 
don't  worry.  They  never  wanted  you  to  retire, 
anyway.  They  begged  you  not  to.  Every  boy  in 
the  school  knows  that." 

"But  I  did  retire,  man!"  Mr.  Minturn  pro- 
tested. "One  doesn't  come  back  after  that!" 

"Why  not?"  demanded  Prince.  "Is  there  a  law 
against  it?  It  wouldn't  have  to  be  permanent,  of 
course.  Not  if  you  didn't  want  it.  You  could  be 
the  interim  head  until  you'd  picked  a  new  suc- 
cessor." 

IT  WAS  this  last  that  came  nearest  to  con- 
vincing him,  the  idea  that  he  could  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  undo  the  one  wrong  that  he 
had  ever  done  the  school,  to  take  back  the  reins 
for  a  final  drive,  to  restore  the  damage  and  hand 
them  over  to  a  worthy  successor.  Oh,  then,  what 
bliss  retirement  would  be,  what  ecstasy,  unlike 
the  first  time,  to  slip  back  into  the  shadows  and 
rest  with  the  sense  of  danger  averted!  And  why 
not?  Was  it  too  great  a  boon  to  be  given  the 
chance  to  rectify  an  error?  Were  not  the  trustees 
with  him?  And  as  for  the  graduates,  had  he  not 
had  letters  protesting  his  retirement,  hundreds  of 
them?  Literally  hundreds? 

He  would  not,  however,  commit  himself  to 
Prince  or  Collins.  He  would  only  agree  to  think 
the  matter  over,  and  think  it  over  he  did,  pain- 
fully and  conscientiously  throughout  the  long 
winter,  until  the  preparations  observed  around 
him  in  his  daily  walks  gave  notice  of  the  advent 
of  the  great  day  itself.  The  winter  boardwalks 
were  being  taken  up,  the  handball  courts  re- 
painted, the  memorial  fountain  was  receiving  a 
thorough  cleaning,  and  through  the  windows,  of 
the  assembly  hall  he  could  see  the  great  blue 
curtains  for  the  school  pageant  being  laboriously 
hung.  For  this  was  to  be  no  ordinary  Founder's 
Day;  it  marked  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
school,  and  masses  of  graduates  were  expected  to 
overrun  the  campus  and  fill  the  chapel  to  over- 
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Rowing  on  the  Sunday  service  of  thanksgiving. 

And  before  he  had  really  made  up  Ins  mind 
what  to  do,  before  he  had  truly  conceived  of  a 
plan  of  action,  w  hile  he  Still,  on  the  Wednesday 
before  that  weekend,  was  thinking  that  he  had 
another  two  days  lor  reflection,  he  returned  from 
Ins  walk  to  find  his  study  jammed  with  a  cheer- 
ing throng  of  early  arrivals.  The  great  day  was 
already  upon  him. 

It  was  not  at  all  as  he  had  visualized.  He  had 
taken  it  for  granted  that  it  wonld  be  Mr.  Knox's 
day,  that  he  would  be  able  to  stand  quietly  in  the 
periphery  and  have  chats  with  the  older  trustees. 
Instead,  he  found  that  the  torrent  of  nostalgia 
unloosed  by  the  anniversary  raged  around  him- 
self: he  felt  like  a  piece  of  cork  tossed  and  pitched 
about,  grasping  as  many  of  the  proffered  hands 
as  he  could,  searching  valiantly  for  small  boys' 
names  to  attach  to  hard,  smiling  faces,  obliged  to 
remember  whole  packets  of  things  that  he  didn't 
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recall  at  all.  It  was  touching,  it  was  heart-filling 
and  it  seemed  at  first  encouraging  for  the  project 
that  he  still  debated,  but  he  began  to  discover, 
before  the  mid-afternoon  of  the  ensuing  Friday, 
that  the  center  of  the  graduates'  emotional 
esteem  was  not  necessarily  the  center  of  their 
intellectual  attention. 

In  fact,  his  very  apotheosis  seemed  to  create 
an  odd  powerlessness;  his  words  seemed  to  be 
carried  away  from  the  admiring  multitude  by 
the  very  clouds  of  their  incense.  When  he  finally 
managed  to  get  his  own  son-in-law,  Sam  Storey, 
off  in  a  corner  to  tell  him  about  the  new  system 
of  "cuts"  for  chapel,  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  making  himself  heard.  Sam,  whom  Mr.  Min- 
turn even  suspected,  trustee  though  he  was,  of 
having  had  something  to  drink,  finally  realized 
that  he  was  being  asked  a  question  and  chose  to 
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answer  it  on  the  cozy  plane  of  reminiscence. 

"You've  got  to  give  the  guy  a  chance,  Mr.  M," 
he  said,  taking  his  father-in-law  by  the  elbow  for 
perhaps  the  first  time  in  his  life.  "He's  doing  his 
best.  Now  I  know  the  term  'chapel  (tit'  is  offen- 
sive to  you,  but  isn't  it  better  than  having  boys 
hiding  out  in  the  cellar?" 

"In  the  cellar,  Sam?  What  on  earth  are  you 
talking  about?" 

"It's  what  I  used  to  do  as  a  kid.  Half  my  form 
did  it."  Sam's  broad  red  face  broke  into  a  grin. 
"It  was  the  only  time  it  was  safe  to  smoke,  when 
all  the  masters  were  in  chapel!"  His  grin  van- 
ished as  he  saw  the  expression  on  Mr.  Minturn's 
face.  "But  that  was  thirty  years  ago,  sir!  You 
can't  mind  now!" 

Mr.  Minturn  shook  his  head  as  he  turned 
away. 

"You're  a  trustee,  Sam,"  he  protested.  "A 
trusted" 

But  Sam's  reaction,  he  discovered,  was  unfor- 
tunately typical.  It  was  difficult  even  to  make 
the  men  realize  that  he  had  a  complaint,  and 
when  he  did,  they  minimized  it  with  remarks 
such  as  "He  can't  live  up  to  you,  Mr.  M"  or 
"These  are  changing  times,  you  know."  Even 
when  they  agreed  with  him,  as  Bishop  Fisher 
vociferously  did  about  the  chapel  cuts,  he  would 
promise  no  more  than  to  raise  the  point  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees.  But  worst 
of  all,  far  the  worst,  was  his  conversation  with 
Mr.  Fuller,  the  school's  financial  counsel,  a  sharp, 
thin,  driving,  preoccupied  man  of  less  than  forty 
who  confided  in  Mr.  Minturn  his  reluctant 
approval  of  the  headmaster's  racial  policy. 

"I  know  how  it  must  pain  you,  Mr.  M,  to  have 
a  coon  at  Chelton,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head. 
"I  know  how  you've  always  cared  about  keeping 
the  school  for  the  good  old  families.  But  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  — " 

"I  never  kept  Chelton  for  any  good  old 
families!"  Mr.  Minturn  exploded. 

"Well,  you  know  what  I  mean,"  Mr.  Fuller 
continued,  with  the  shrug  of  one  who  has  no  time 
for  quibbles.  "Tradition,  noblesse  oblige,  old 
school  tie  and  all  that.  Not  that  I'm  against  it, 
mind  you."  He  held  up  a  deprecating  hand.  "I'm 
all  for  it.  I  think  it's  terrific.  Given  my  way, 
Chelton  would  go  on  the  way  you  made  it  for- 
ever and  ever.  But  we  have  to  face  facts,  Mr.  M. 
And  this  fellow  Knox  is  a  smart  one.  If  a  private 
school  these  days  doesn't  have  a  couple  of  few 
boys  and  a  jigaboo  to  show  the  tax  people,  it 
stands  a  chance  of  losing  its  tax  exemption." 

These  remarks,  delivered  to  a  speechless 
Mr.  Minturn  in  the  lobby  by  the  dining-hall 
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just  before  the  alumni  and  trustees  went  in  to 
dinner,  the  culminating  event  of  the  jubilee, 
left  him  cold  and  shaken.  When  he  had  recov- 
ered himself  sufficiently  to  answer,  Fuller  had 
already  gone,  to  be  replaced  by  the  Bishop  who 
was  telling  him  something  about  the  doors  being 
open,  that  they  were  going  in,  and  would  he  lead 
the  way,  please?  He  walked  slowly  ahead,  dazed, 
onh  dimly  aware  of  the  multitude  that  pressed 
behind  him  into  the  great  Jacobean  chamber;  he 
made  his  way  mechanically  through  the  long 
tables  gleaming  white  and  silver  to  the  dais 
where  the  headmaster's  table  was  laid  beneath 
the  portrait  of  himself  in  clerical  vestments,  his 
own  gray  eyes  staring  at  him  with  a  confidence 
that  he  would  never  feel  again.  Once,  during  the 
long,  jumbled  meal  he  saw  his  successor's  eyes 
upon  him,  timidly  sympathetic,  rapidly  averted. 
For  Knox  had  been  watching  him.  And  it  sud- 
denly burst  on  him  that  Knox  knew!  It  seemed 
to  say,  that  brief,  apologizing  glance: 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  M.  I  couldn't  warn  you.  You 
had  to  find  it  out,  didn't  you?  For  yourself?" 
And  still  dazed,  he  saw  the  headmaster  rise,  as 
main  speaker  of  the  evening,  and  turn  in  his 
direction. 

"There  is  certainly  no  one  in  this  room,"  Knox 
was  saying,  "who  has  not  come  under  the  spell  of 
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Mr.  M's  personality.  Much  has  been  said  of  this 
personality;  often  has  it  been  vaunted,  and  I  will 
not  take  up  your  time  tonight  in  idle  reiteration. 
But  I  should  like  to  point  out  what  to  me  is  the 
unique  quality  of  Mr.  M,  which  is  his  power, 
when  we  are  with  him,  to  make  us,  well,  not  as 
good  as  he  thinks  we  are,  but  at  least  several 
sizes  larger  than  our  usual  selves.  Mr.  M,  one 
might  almost  say,  has  created  his  own  world 
around  him,  and  who  would  deny  that  it  is  a 
braver,  better  world  than  the  one  in  which  we 
would  entirely  live  without  him?  And  if  one  has 
been  at  Chelton,  can  one  ever  quite  forget  his 
vision,  can  one  ever  entirely,  however  surrounded 
by  compromise  and  practicality,  forget  that  there 
is  another  way?" 


Mr.  Minturn  found  himself  suddenly  frozen 
by  a  picture  that  flashed  across  his  mind,  remem- 
bered from  a  day,  oh,  thirty  years  back,  when  he 
had  taken  his  daughters  to  a  vaudeville  in  Boston, 
of  a  small,  frightened  clown  scampering  about  a 
darkened  stage,  unable  to  get  out  of  the  center 
of  a  round  spotlight  that  remorselessly  and 
tightly  held  him.  And  it  broke  upon  him  grad- 
ually that  this  indeed  was  he,  or  what  he  had 
been,  that  it  was  the  he  who  had  moved  about 
Chelton  for  close  on  half  a  century,  seeing  only 
the  lighted  circle  whose  circumference  had  been 
his  furthest  boundary.  Oh,  true,  the  circle  had 
shifted,  constantly,  to  follow  him,  up  and  down 
halls  and  corridors,  into  darkest  corners;  there 
had  been  no  nook  or  cranny  of  Chelton  life  over 
which  it  had  not  cast  its  brilliant  light.  It  showed 
things,  yes,  but  not  quite  as  they  were.  The 
board,  the  graduates,  the  boys  themselves  could 
be  good,  wanted,  indeed,  to  be  good,  for  the  brief 
period  in  any  day  or  month  or  year  when  they 
found  themselves  caught  in  that  spotlight  with 
quaint  little  Mr.  M.  Now,  with  retirement,  the 
light  had  gone  out,  and  he  saw  the  dark.  The 
dark  that  everyone  else  had  always  seen. 

The  headmaster  was  ending  now;  he  bowed  to 
Mr.  Minturn  as  he  took  his  seat,  but  as  he  did 
so,  he  shot  him  a  final,  telling  look,  communica- 
tive as  only  Arthur's  glances 
could  be,  a  look  that  seemed  to 
say  that  what  Mr.  Minturn  had 
believed  in,  he  believed  in,  that 
his  predecessor's  image  was  his 
image,  that  it  was  the  only  image, 
when  all  was  said  and  done,  that 
a  headmaster  could  really  live  by. 
It  was  this  which  in  the  end 
seemed  to  make  them  strange  al- 
_  lies,  isolated  from  the  cubic  yards 

of  smoke  and  incomprehension 
that  filled  the  air  of  the  great  hall  around  them. 

Mr.  Minturn  rose  to  his  feet,  and  the  applause 
died  slowly  away,  scuttling  into  silent  corners 
before  the  reverberating  hushes. 

"I  have  only  one  thing  to  say,"  he  heard  his 
voice,  oddly  low,  sound  out.  "May  each  and 
every  one  of  you  live  to  have  the  joy  that  I  have 
in  knowing  that  his  work  is  carried  on." 

The  applause  burst  out  again,  almost  frenzied 
now,  and  he  had  only  a  tumbled  sense  of  the  rest 
of  the  evening  before  he  returned,  accompanied 
by  the  whole  board  of  trustees,  to  his  little  house. 
Somewhere  in  the  background,  as  he  left  the 
hall,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  two  frightened  faces, 
but  he  looked  away.  Collins  and  Prince  had 
ceased  to  exist  for  him. 


JOHN  HOLMES 


THE  ELEVENTH  COMMANDMENT 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Poem,  Harvard  University,  1956 

I 

WHEN  Moses  came  down  from  the  mountain  and  the  cloud, 
He  came  alone  down  the  locks,  and  there  alone  a  while, 
The  air  above  him  empty  and  all  still,  he  stood. 
There  had  been  trumpets  in  the  fire,  but  he  was  whole. 
He  was  Moses,  older  than  old,  remembering  what  he  saw, 
Saying  to  himself,  a  white  light  in  his  face, 
What  he  must  say  to  the  people,  remembering  the  law. 


A  man  can  live  to  an  age  that  is  outside  age, 
\Vhere  forgetting  is  forgotten,  and  remembering 
Is  the  hand's  motion  turning  an  earlier  page. 
Nothing  is  unimportant  there,  and  everything 

s  written  on  one  page  or  another  of  the  book. 
'.Vhatever  the  old  men  need  to  know,  they  know 

"hey  have  but  to  turn  the  pages,  turn,  and  look. 

Joses  would  say  everything  God  had  said  to  him 
To  the  people  waiting  in  the  valley  below  to  hear, 
"he  cubits  of  the  tabernacle  he  would  build  lor  them, 
The  cornering,  the  colors.  But  there  was  one  more 
k>mmandment  more  than  ten.  Only  an  auditor 
^ery  old,  an  old  man  with  Moses'  many  years, 
Jould  know  alter  the  ten  commandments  one  more. 

le  had  been  up  there  a  long  time  hearing  what  he 
heard. 

le  had  carried  up  there  all  he  had  ever  known. 

.'ow  he  must  utter  before  and  alter  God's  word 

Vhdt  both  knew.  And  shining,  Moses  went  down. 

le  read  from  the  last  tablet  the  last  word:  Listen, 
hose  who  were  to  be  the  new  world  heard  the  law, 
nd  Moses  began  again,  with  the  first  word:  Listen. 

1 1 

T  ME  passed  (you  can  hear  time  passing)  and  men 
begat, 

ut  not  daughters  with  hearing,  nor  sons  with  ears, 
•h,  a  few  musicians,  and  poets.  But  most  forgot, 
nd  the  generations  became  lookers-at,  and  seers, 
ost,  lost,  all  the  shouts  and  the  lovely  saying, 
bund  of  the  wind  in  olives.  Birds,  and  children, 
"he  shepherd's  whistle,  the  priests  at  noon  praying. 


And  we  cannot  hear  now  the  ancient  rivers  in  spring, 
Because  no  one  who  listened  wrote  of  the  sound, 
Nor  of  trumpets,  nor  the  wordless  songs  girls  sing 
In  their  mothers'  houses,  nor  wheels  on  the  ground. 
But  there  are  trumpets  in  trees,  and  river-song. 
Listen.  The  shiver  of  wind.  The  shoes  of  children. 
Trees  never  stopped.  Listen.  Nor  girls,  for  long. 

A  world-gale  blows.  He  who  has  ears,  let  him  hear. 
Under  the  roof  of  the  day  our  history  moves, 
Moving  away  in  the  corridors,  or  trampling  near. 
Memory  murmurs  in  all  the  rooms.  The  sound  lives. 
Sound  is  a  living  thing.  Life  speaks  to  be  heard. 
At  the  windows  it  comes  in,  we  are  the  openings 
To  the  wind  on  us,  over  and  over  us  poured. 

Do  not  shut  it  out.  You  cannot  shut  it  out. 
Listen  to  the  length  of  all  life  in  one  voice. 
(But  it  is  loud.  Hut  it  is  meaningless,  ugly.  But.) 
Only  the  noisy  make  noise.  The  noisy  like  noise. 
Noise  is  the  most  unremembered  of  all  sound. 
It  forgets  itself  and  is  gone  as  soon  as  come. 
You  listen  to  the  stillest  voices  of  the  mind. 

You  listen  for  the  sounds  that  tell  you  time, 
The  lick  and  lock  of  a  swung  clock-pendulum, 
The  turning  over  in  bed  before  dawn,  the  room 
Breathing  with  the  house,  the  electric  hum 
Coming  on  or  clicking  off,  gurgling  of  water, 
The  traffic  decrescendo,  the  shutting  ol  doors, 
The  always  sounds  that  only  tell  you  it  is  later. 

Eor  their  own  sake,  you  hear  the  sound  of  tools. 
A  hammer  on  a  nail  is— a  hammer  on  a  nail. 
Saws  sound  like  saws.  The  rigor  of  steel  rules 
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And  levels  is  a  grammar  of  meaning  without  fail. 
Drills.  Chisels.  An  axe-blade  swung  true 
To  the  wood-grain,  and  the  split  stick  dropped. 
Tools  doing  what  they  tell  you  they  can  do. 

The  monuments  of  music,  music's  fountain 

That  falls  lifting,  the  terraces  toward  sky 

Lit  or  shadowed  as  clouds  pass  above  a  mountain, 

We  look  long  at.  The  ear  becomes  the  eye, 

Hearing  the  blue  cliffs,  and  eye  climbs 

Those  towers  to  their  tops,  comes  to  silence  down, 

And  again  ascends,  and  a  hundred  hundred  times. 

Ill 

BUT  strings,  brass,  drums  are  not  music,  nor  a  page. 
The  piano  lives  when  hands  strike  music  forth, 
But  is  not  music,  nor  theater  voices  on  a  stage, 
Nor  a  command  an  action,  nor  a  compass  north. 
There  is  no  word  unless  a  listener  to  the  word 
Hears  it,  and  with  all  his  branching  blood  hears, 
And  makes  happen  in  space  the  thing  he  heard. 

Who  is  the  hero,  then,  the  speaker-hero? 

The  maker  of  music,  the  stick  that  beats  the  drum? 

No,  the  listener:  the  figure  that  makes  a  zero 

The  number  ten,  the  one  that  dares  be  dumb. 

A  huge  courage  is  needed  for  the  college  years, 

Some  in  the  professor,  living  by  the  mouth, 

Infinitely  more  in  a  student,  living  by  his  ears. 

Let  us  devise  honors  for  this  good  listener, 

Who,  while  the  world  and  time  were  running  away, 

Stayed,  in  dependence,  and  without  demur, 

And  lived,  and  is  living  to  listen  another  day. 

Praise  the  good  listener,  yet  envy  him. 

He  is  that  man  who  is  all  that  he  has  heard. 

One  hopes  no  more  than  to  be  his  homonym. 

So  he  goes  out  to  begin  at  being  old, 
At  being  another  Moses,  with  time  his  aid, 
He  who  will  do  the  telling,  not  he  who  is  told. 
But  even  Moses  the  lawgiver  listened  to  God. 
Achieving  wisdom,  at  whatever  score  and  ten, 
He  talks  less,  and  his  face  is  a  kind  of  shining, 
And  he  listens  to  all  that  is  said  by  all  men. 

He  listens  with  Indian  patience,  wary,  serene, 
Amused,  giving  everything  new  its  old  name. 
History  is  a  picture  changing  from  familiar  scene 
To  scene,  to  one  who  listens  beyond  the  frame. 
He  hears  what  the  archaeologists  listen  for, 
That  part  of  the  story  after  the  story's  end, 
The  more  that  children  ask  when  they  ask  for  more. 

The  good  listener  is  strong,  the  talker  weak. 
The  talker  talking  drains  away  his  strength. 


It  fills  the  listener  to  hear  a  speaker  speak. 
He  is  a  calm  always  of  the  greater  length, 
Receiving  the  turbulence  into  his  own  peace 
Where  it  sinks  like  a  slow  stone,  and  rests, 
And  the  rings  round  where  it  plunged  widen  and 
cease. 

The  rings  smile  in  silence,  or  seem  to  smile. 

The  listener  waits  for  another  stone  to  fall. 

It  falls,  face-to-face,  with  or  without  style, 

Or,  high  above  him,  flung  at  a  great  wall, 

Our  pulpit-toning,  Parliament-thundering,  long 

Doubled  and  balanced  dependent  clauses  hinged, 

Verbed,  Saxon-and-Roman-Englished  on  the  tongue. 

Or  the  ordinary,  dear,  silly,  coded  talk 
Of  a  family,  that  though  seven  generations 
Of  bloods  mingle,  if  a  least  child  speak, 
His  cousins  understand  by  his  intonations. 
Or  as  in  married  life:  what  is  not  said 
Is  what  is  said,  and  years  ago,  and  guessed, 
And  ritualized,  and  heard  inside  the  head. 

Or  the  remarkable  gabble  of  the  vocaphile, 

The  trickle,  spatter,  rally,  and  rainy  rush 

When  two  meet  after  an  absence  for  a  little  while 

Who  do  not  wish  to  be  heard,  but  abhor  a  hush. 

Yet  never  in  rage  think  you  to  puncture  the  ear. 

Though  the  crimes  in  the  name  of  language  done 

Be  dire,  it  is  happier  to  hear  than  not  hear. 

IV 

IT  IS  not  enough  that  one's  own  inner  voice 
Make  of  one's  life  a  lifelong  monotone. 
I,  me,  mine,  to-for-because-of  me,  rejoice 
A  man  but  little,  then  less,  less,  and  none. 
What  does  he  hear  for  news  who  has  only  heard 
From  his  own  island?  It  is  a  treasure  of  dust 
On  the  wind  when  he  unlocks  his  word-hoard. 

Moses'  commandment  opens  the  world's  mouth 

To  utter  the  memory  of  life.  One  listener 

Is  man  multiplied,  man  taking  in  time's  breath 

To  be  in  one  body  ancestor  and  heir. 

He  owes  one  duty  thus:  attention.  Man 

If  he  means  to  live  shall  hold  his  whole  mind 

At  ready  awake.  With  this  the  law  began. 

So  Moses  brought  the  eleventh  commandment  down, 

Knowing  his  will  stir,  his  blood  hasten 

That  the  word  be  said  aloud,  the  word  be  known, 

That  on  it  all  men  might  take  hold  and  fasten 

On  it,  and  hear  it  in  all  tongues:  Listen. 

He  lifted  the  tablets  up  before  them  saying 

The  word  that  gave  them  all  words:  Listen. 


Charles  B.  Seib 

THE  FIGHT 
FOR 
CONGRESS 

Arithmetic  may  be  a  better  guide  than  history 
in  guessing  the  Congressional  winners  and 
losers  this  year  .  .  .  for  the  final  count  may 
depend  on  the  "five  percenters"  in  the  race. 

WHATEVER  the  problems  besetting 
Adlai  Stevenson  at  this  moment— and 
they  are  many— he  can  take  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  free  from  one  worry  plaguing  his 
favored  Republican  opponent.  If  Mr.  Stevenson 
is  elected  President  he  is  virtually  certain  to  have 
a  Congress  controlled  by  his  own  party.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  on  the  other  hand,  faces  a  very 
real  possibility  that  he  again  will  have  to  deal 
with  a  House  and  Senate  controlled  by  the 
opposition. 

This  somewhat  paradoxical  situation  arises 
from  the  statistical  context  in  which  the  fight 
for  control  of  Congress  is  taking  place:  Of  the 
Senate  and  House  members  running  this  year, 
more  Democrats  than  Republicans  come  from 
"safe"  districts,  more  Republicans  than  Demo- 
crats from  "dangerous"  ones.  As  a  result,  it  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  Mr.  Stevenson  could 
win  the  Presidency  and  fail  to  find  Democratic 
majorities  in  both  chambers  of  the  85th  Con- 
i  gress.  But  il  Mr.  Eisenhower  wins,  the  Republi- 
!  cans  will  control  the  new  Congress  only  if  his 
i  coat  tails  are  commodious  and  effective  enough 
r  to  offset  the  Democrats'  clear  statistical  advan- 

Here  are  the  facts  which  give  the  Congres- 


sional battle  plenty  of  suspense— more,  it  may 
seem,  than  the  contest  for  President. 

Thirty-five  Senate  seats  and  all  435  House 
seats  will  be  at  stake  in  the  November  voting. 
But  control  of  the  two  houses  actually  will  be 
determined  by  just  about  one  hundred  races  in 
twelve  to  fifteen  states.  The  crucial  hundred 
include,  among  many  purely  local  and  regional 
contests,  some  clashes  with  great  national  in- 
terest—the bitter  grudge  fight  in  Oregon  between 
Republican-turned-Democrat  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  and  former  Eisenhower  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Douglas  McKay;  the  Ohio  battle  be- 
tween clowning  Republican  Senator  George 
Bender  and  the  conservative  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor Frank  J.  Lausche;  the  Kentucky  Senate 
races,  where  a  Democratic  Governor  may  lend 
behind-the-scenes  support  to  a  brace  of  top-flight 
Eisenhower  lieutenants  out  to  capture  two  seats 
now  held  by  Democrats. 

This  year  the  Congressional  fight  has  special 
meaning  for  both  parties,  and  they  are  pouring 
money  and  talent  into  the  crucial  races  in  un- 
precedented amounts.  Democrats,  not  too  opti- 
mistic about  the  Presidential  outcome,  feel  it  is 
essential  to  control  the  House  and  Senate  in 
order  to  keep  a  place  in  the  political  sun.  They 
see  a  Democratic  Congress  as  an  essential  base 
for  the  preparation  and  launching  of  then- 
assault  on  the  White  House  in  I960,  when  the 
Republicans,  under  the  two-term  limitation,  will 
not  have  Mr.  Eisenhower  leading  the  ticket. 

In  addition,  of  course,  Democrats  generally 
feel  that  they  must  control  Congress  in  order 
to  frustrate  Republican  programs  of  which  they 
disapprove,  such  as  the  alleged  giveaway  of 
natural  resources.  Despite  the  frequent  breach- 
ing of  party  lines  by  "bipartisan"  alliances- 
temporary  and  permanent— continued  con- 
trol of  Congress  would  still  give  the  Democrats 
their  most  effective  means  of  scuttling  those 
portions  of  the  Eisenhower  program  with 
which  they  disagree. 

For  their  part,  Republicans,  convinced  that 
Mr.  Eisenhower's  re-election  is  certain,  are  deter- 
mined to  crown  this  victory  in  November  by 
regaining  the  Congressional  control  they  lost  in 
1954.  The  GOP  is  bitterly  resentful  of  the  fact 
that  it  ruled  Capitol  Hill  for  only  the  first  two 
years  of  Mr.  Eisenhower's  first  term.  They  claim 
they  must  win  back  control  in  order  to  put 
through  important  parts  of  his  program  blocked 
by  the  Democrats. 

Republicans  are  made  all  the  more  deter- 
mined in  their  drive  to  win  Congress  this  year  by 
the  certain  knowledge  that  il  they  don't  turn 
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the  trick  now  they'll  be  out  in  the  cold  until 
at  least  1960. 

The  Senate  election  outlook  for  1958  makes 
a  Republican  victory  all  but  impossible.  Of  the 
thirty-two  seats  that  will  be  up  two  years  from 
now.  only  twelve  will  be  Democratic.  Nine  of 
those  twelve  will  be  in  safely  Democratic  states, 
leaving  only  three  real  targets  for  the  Repub- 
licans to  shoot  at.  On  the  other  hand,  more  than 
a  dozen  of  the  twenty  Republicans  up  for  elec- 
tion that  year  are  in  '  close"  states.  They  are 
Senators  like  Purtell  of  Connecticut,  Beall  of 
Maryland,  Malone  of  Nevada,  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware, Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Goldwater  of  Ari- 
zona. Barrett  of  Wyoming,  Potter  of  Michigan. 
All  benefited  from  having  run  on  an  Eisenhower 
ticket  in  1952  and  some  probably  would  not  have 
been  elected  without  him.  In  1958,  though, 
thev'll  be  on  their  own— the  President  won't  be 
running.  The  grim  GOP  outlook  for  1958  was 
stated  best  by  a  Republican  Senator: 

"We  certainly  can't  expect  to  win  in  1958 
seats  we  couldn't  win  in  1952.  But  we  sure  can 
lose  some  of  the  seats  Ike  helped  us  win  in  1952." 

UNEASY  SEATS 

NEVER  in  recent  history  has  a  President 
failed  to  carry  into  office  a  Congress  con- 
trolled by  his  own  party.  He  may  have  lost 
Congress  in  off-year  elections,  but  not  in  the 
years  when  he  was  on  the  ticket  himself.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  came  closest  to  breaking  the  prece- 
dent when  he  Was  elected  to  a  second  term  in 
1916.  He  found  the  Democrats  controlled  the 
Senate  but  were  narrowly  outnumbered  by  Re- 
publicans in  the  House.  The  Democrats  were 
able  to  organize  the  House  onlv  when  the  votes 
of  nine  independent  Congressmen  swung  the 
balance  their  way.  President  Eisenhower  had  the 
next  closest  call  in  1952.  His  own  electoral  land- 
slide carried  into  office  a  Republican  Congress, 
but  the  margin  was  paper  thin,  only  eight  votes 
in  the  House  and  one  in  the  Senate— a  margin 
promptly  lost  in  the  1954  elections.  In  tbe 
session  just  ended,  the  Democrats  had  a  two-vote 
margin  in  the  Senate  and  a  twenty-nine-vote 
edge  in  the  House. 

To  take  control  of  the  House  now,  the  Repub- 
licans must  make  a  net  gain  of  fifteen  seats.  To 
control  the  Senate,  they  need  a  net  gain  of  two 
seats— or,  assuming  a  Republican  Vice  President 
will  be  available  to  break  tie  votes,  a  net  gain 
of  only  one.  It  sounds  easy,  but  Democrats  are 
confident  it  won't  be.  They  make  much  of  the 
fact  that  while  the  President  in  1952  carried  297 
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Congressional  districts  for  himself,  Republican 
Congressmen  carried  only  221.  They  also  cite 
their  own  Congressional  victory  in  1954  and  a 
steady  stream  of  state  and  local  wins  during  the 
past  two  years  as  evidence  that  "the  steam  is  out 
of  the  crusade." 

But  history  and  trends  aside,  the  Democrats' 
best  hope  is  in  the  mathematics  of  1956  politics. 
In  the  House,  94  incumbent  Congressmen  won 
in  the  1954  elections  with  less  than  55  per  cent 
of  the  vote  in  their  districts.  These  districts 
therefore  are  the  trouble  spots  for  each  party— 
what  the  professionals  call  the  "five  per  centers," 
since  less  than  a  5  per  cent  switch  in  the  votes 
could  oust  the  incumbent. 

Sixty-three  of  these  uneasy  incumbents  are 
Republicans;  only  31  are  Democrats.  Thus, 
twice  as  many  incumbent  Republicans  as  Demo- 
crats are  involved  in  fights  that  are  tough  per  se. 
Looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  201  Demo- 
cratic seats— just  17  less  than  the  218  majority 
needed  to  control  the  House— were  won  in  1954 
by  the  comfortable  margin  of  55  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  vote  compared  to  onlv  140  on  the 
Republican  side. 

In  the  Senate,  the  statistical  picture  is  only 
slightly  less  gloomy  for  the  Republicans.  Eight- 
een of  the  35  Senate  seats  up  this  year  are 
Democratic  (a  decision  by  Senator  Price  Daniel 
of  Texas  to  resign  to  accept  the  gubernatorial 
nomination  would  make  that  19  of  36),  while 
only  17  are  Republican.  But— and  it's  a  big  but 
—all  except  five  or  six  of  the  Democratic  seats 
seem  safelv  in  the  hands  of  the  incumbents,  while 
at  least  eight  or  nine  Republican  seats  are  clearly 
in  danger. 

As  is  painfully  obvious  these  days,  both  parties 
are  putting  an  unusually  large  amount  of  money 
into  the  Congressional  races— the  Republicans, 
as  might  be  expected,  considerably  more  than 
the  Democrats. 

Television,  which  the  Republicans  put  to  good 
use  in  the  1952  campaign,  is  being  used  even 
more  extensively  this  year.  The  House  Republi- 
can Campaign  Committee,  which  operates  like 
a  small,  high-class  advertising  agency,  has  pro- 
duced some  thirty  short  films  on  such  non- 
political  subjects  as  "atomic  living"  and  "the 
Nike  guided  missile."  A  Republican  Congress- 
man has  been  able  to  step  into  Congress'  own 
recording  and  motion-picture  studios  in  the 
Capitol,  dub  in  short  introductions  and  clos- 
ings (at  party  expense),  and  send  off  to  his 
local  television  stations  a  fine  set  of  five-minute 
"public  service"  films  which  effectively  keep  his 
name  and  face  before  the  public. 
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Republican  members  of  the  House  running 
for  re-election  have  for  some  months  had  the  use 
of  three  still  photographers  and  a  movie  camera- 
man, without  cost.  Thanks  to  elaborate  dark- 
room Facilities  at  the  campaign  committee's  head- 
quarters in  the  Congressional  Hotel,  next  to  the 
>House  Office  Building,  pictorial  records  of  a 
Uocal  mayor,  woman's  club  delegation,  or  apple- 
festival  queen  visiting  a  lawmaker  have  been  in 
>the  hands  of  home  district  newspapers  and  TV 
stations  within  twenty-four  hours.  Also,  the 
■photographers  have  been  turning  out  unlimited 
Quantities  of  postcard  pictures  of  the  Congress- 
man and  his  guests  for  mailing  back  home. 
)  Free  of  charge,  Republican  candidates  can 
Receive  three  sets  of  twenty-four  different  adver- 
tisements for  use  in  local  newspapers,  reams  of 
research  material  and  ghostwritten  speeches, 
ftilms  for  training  local  party  workers  on  the  most 
effective  methods  of  getting  out  the  vote.  Also 
available— the  first  one  free  and  additional  ones 
jit  a  nominal  $17-95  each— is  an  outsized  carton 
Containing  posters,  banners,  and  other  equip- 
ment in  the  approved  "Give  Ike  a  Republican 
Congress"  motif. 

j  The  Democrats'  arrangements  for  helping 
frheir  Congressional  candidates,  hamstrung  as 
Usual  by  lack  of  funds,  have  been  far  less  elabo- 
rate, but  they,  too,  are  doing  their  best.  There 
have  been  a  few  films  produced  for  campaign 
use  and  the  usual  speech  and  research  material 
has  been  made  available.  Shortly  before  Con- 
gress adjourned,  the  House  Democratic  cam- 
paign committee  hired  a  still  photographer,  but 
his  time  was  rationed  and  all  but  the  first  few 
prints  he  produced  had  to  be  bought  by  the 
members  themselves. 

Naturally,  the  Democrats  tend  to  pooh-pooh 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Republican  strategy  of 
mass-saturation.  "Once  the  campaigns  get  go- 
ing," one  Democratic  official  said,  "people  don't 
want  that  canned  stuff— they  want  the  candidates 
in  person  or  live  on  television." 

DEMOCRATS  IN  DANGER 

EACH  party  has  a  carefully-drawn  list  of 
targets  in  the  fight  for  Congress.  The  Demo- 
crats seem  especially  vulnerable  on  five  Senate 
seats  they  now  hold. 

By  all  standards,  the  Democral  in  greatest 
danger  is  Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon.  An- 
gered both  by  his  switch  to  the  Democrats  side 
and  by  the  virulence  of  his  attacks  on  the  Ad- 
ministration since  he  made  that  switch,  Repub- 
licans are  going  all-out  to  beat  him. 


Oregon  has  a  long  Republican  history.  Eisen- 
hower carried  the  State  in  1952  with  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  the  vote  and  Mr.  McKay,  the 
Republican  candidate,  was  a  good  vote-getter 
as  Governor.  While  it's  true  that  Mr.  Morse  got 
76.3  per  cent  of  the  vote  when  he  last  ran  in 
1950,  he  was  running  then  as  a  Republican.  In 
1954,  Democratic  Senate  candidate  Richard  Neu- 
berger  won  with  a  meager  50.2  per  cent  of  the 
vote— against  a  much  weaker  Republican  than 
Mr.  McKay. 

On  the  other  hand,  Senator  Morse  has  a  Ear 
greater  reputation  in  Oregon  than  Senator  Neu- 
berger  had  in  1954.  Moreover,  some  Oregon 
Republicans  resented  the  way  Mr.  McKay  was 
injected  into  the  race  at  the  last  minute  on 
White  House  orders.  Finally,  Senator  Morse 
hopes  to  get  support  from  Republicans  and  inde- 
pendents who  favor  his  pro-public  power  stand. 

Number  two  Republican  target  will  be  the 
New  York  Senate  seat  of  the  retiring  liberal  Her- 
bert Lehman.  Mayor  Robert  Wagner's  accept- 
ance of  the  Democratic  nomination  is  likely  to 
step  up  his  party's  chances.  At  this  writing,  the 
Republicans  have  not  yet  chosen  a  candidate 
but  they  expect  Mr.  Eisenhower,  who  carried 
New  York  in  1952  with  56  per  cent,  to  carry  the 
state  again,  sweeping  in  the  party's  Senatorial 
candidate.  They  maintain  this  even  in  the  face 
of  the  Democratic  victory  in  the  state  elections 
in  1954,  when  New  Dealer  Averell  Harriman 
took  over  the  Governor's  mansion. 

Republicans  are  also  given  a  good  chance  of 
picking  up  at  least  one  and  perhaps  both  of  the 
Senate  seats  at  stake  in  Kentucky.  They  are  run- 
ning a  high-quality  pair  of  candidates— former 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper,  who  resigned  as 
Ambassador  to  India  to  run  at  the  President's  re- 
quest, and  former  Representative  Thruston  B. 
Morton,  who  resigned  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  to  make  the  race.  Mr.  Cooper  is  opposing 
former  Governor  Lawrence  Wetherby  for  the 
seat  of  the  late  Alben  Barkley,  and  Mr.  Morton 
is  taking  on  the  Senate  Democratic  whip,  Earle 
Clements. 

The  handicappers  regard  Mr.  Cooper  as  a 
favorite  to  win  and  Mr.  Morton  as  an  excellent 
possibility.  They  are  counting  not  only  on  the 
President  s  popularity  and  his  likely  appearance 
in  the  state  on  behalf  of  his  candidates,  but  on 
covert  help  from  Democratic  Governor  A.  B. 
"Happy"  Chandler.  Mr.  Chandler  has  been  Avar- 
ring  bitterly  with  the  Clements- Wetherby  faction 
in  the  Democratic  party,  and  he  tried  to  prevent 
the  nomination  of  both  men.  ft  is  believed  that 
he  would  feel  no  chagrin  over  their  defeat,  which 
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would  solidify  his  own  control  of  the  state's 
part}  apparatus.  The  combination  of  good  GOP 
candidates  and  Democratic  dissention  may  give 
the  Republicans  an  even  better  chance  in  Ken- 
tucky than  in  Oregon  or  New  York. 

The  Democrats  foresee  serious  danger  in 
Nevada,  where  freshman  Senator  Alan  Bible's 
seat  is  at  stake.  The  state  organization  in 
Nevada  is  torn  by  an  internecine  struggle,  and 
there,  too,  the  Republicans  offer  an  attractive, 
capable  candidate  in  youthful,  Eisenhower- 
backing  Representative  Cliff  Young. 

Those  are  the  GOP's  five  best  prospects.  In 
addition,  there  are  two  other  Democratic  seats 
which  could  go  Republican  if  the  Eisenhower 
tide  is  strong.  One  is  in  Washington  where  Gov- 
ernor Arthur  Langlie,  keynoter  of  the  Repub- 
lican national  convention,  is  taking  on  the  popu- 
lar Democratic  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson. 
"Maggie"  is  considered  one  of  the  most  effective 
campaigners  in  the  Far  West  and  Langlie, 
despite  his  fine  record  and  popularity,  would 
need  a  virtual  Eisenhower  landslide  to  win.  The 
other  state  where  Republicans  are  given  an  out- 
side chance  to  pick  up  a  seat  is  West  Virginia. 
Fierce  Democratic  feuding  earlier  this  year  has 
hurt  the  party's  chance  of  keeping  the  seat  of 
the  late  Senator  Harley  Kilgore.  Former  Senator 
Chapman  Revercomb,  the  arch-conservative  Re- 
publican whom  Presidential  candidate  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  refused  to  endorse  in  the  1948  cam- 
paign, is  running  against  Democratic  Governor 
William  C.  Marland. 

The  rest  of  the  Democratic  seats  seem  safe.  All 
but  three  are  in  the  Deep  South,  and  those  three 
are  in  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  and  Missouri,  where 
Senators  Mike  Monroney,  Carl  Hayden,  and 
Thomas  Hennings,  respectively,  are  favorites  for 
re-election.  Even  the  most  partisan  Republicans 
admit  that  defeat  for  any  of  them  would  be 
the  most  extreme  kind  of  upset. 

HARD-RUNNING  REPUBLICANS 

TH  E  Republicans,  of  course,  have  acute 
problems  of  their  own.  They  are  most 
concerned  about  their  Ohio  Senate  seat  and  are 
not  much  happier  about  the  situation  in  at  least 
four  other  states— Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Con- 
necticut, and  Colorado. 

In  Ohio,  Republican  Senator  Bender  has  been 
working  furiously,  speaking  to  every  group  of 
more  than  two  voters  who  will  listen  to  him.  But 
Governor  Lausche's  tremendous  following  in 
both  panics  and  his  record  as  an  unbeatable 
candidate  are  working  against  Mr.  Bender.  If 
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their  man  loses,  Republicans  will  have  the  con- 
solation of  knowing  that  Mr.  Lausche's  voting 
record  in  the  Senate  is  more  likely  to  resemble 
that  of  a  conservative  Republican  than  a  north- 
ern Democrat.  In  fact,  Mr.  Lausche  has  said 
that  if  President  Eisenhower  wins,  he  would 
vote  with  the  Republicans  in  organizing  the 
Senate. 

The  chances  of  Republican  Senator  John 
Marshall  Butler  of  Maryland  for  re-election  im- 
proved somewhat  when  former  Senator  Mil- 
lard Tydings  withdrew  from  the  race  because  of 
ill  health  in  late  August.  However,  George  P. 
Mahoney,  wealthy  Baltimore  contractor  who  re- 
placed Tydings  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  will 
give  Butler  a  rough  race.  Butler  has  failed  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  the  electorate  during 
his  six  years  in  office. 

In  Colorado,  the  Democrats,  once  again  in 
control  of  the  State  House,  claim  they'll  pick 
up  the  seat  being  vacated  by  Republican  Senator 
Eugene  Millikin.  Dan  Thornton,  former  Gov- 
ernor and  a  golfing  companion  of  President 
Eisenhower,  will  try  to  hold  the  seat  for  the 
Republicans,  but  he  lacks  the  prestige  of  Mil- 
likin, one  of  the  real  elder  statesmen  of  the 
Republican  party.  At  this  writing,  Colorado 
Democrats  still  have  not  decided  whether 
Charles  F.  Brannan,  President  Truman's  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  or  John  A.  Carroll,  former 
Democratic  Congressman  from  Denver,  should 
carry  their  standard.  Either  of  them  probably 
could  give  Thornton  a  tough  time. 

In  Connecticut,  the  lone  Democratic  Congress- 
man, Representative  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  is  fighting 
to  unseat  Senator  Prescott  Bush.  Bush,  an  invest- 
ment banker,  has  been  a  strong  Eisenhower  sup- 
porter and  the  Administration  attempted  to 
boost  his  stock  by  making  him  chairman  of  the 
platform  committee  at  the  GOP  convention. 
Dodd  is  expected  to  capitalize  on  the  fact  that 
the  state  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  popular 
Democratic  Governor,  Abraham  Ribicoff. 

And  in  Pennsylvania,  the  dynamic  young 
mayor  of  Philadelphia,  Joseph  Clark,  Jr.,  is 
waging  a  strenuous  campaign  against  Senator 
James  "Big  Red"  Duff.  -Senator  Duff,  who  made 
an  outstanding  record  as  Governor,  has  been  a 
disappointment  as  a  Senator.  Moreover,  he  has 
the  problem  of  a  divided  Republican  organiza- 
tion. The  Democrats,  by  contrast,  have  scored 
impressive  victories  in  recent  years,  building 
strong  machines  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
and  capturing  the  governorship  in  1954  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years. 

Democrats  are  also  talking  of  possible  wins  in 
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at  least  three  other  states.  In  California  rising 
young  state  legislator  Richard  Richards  is  mak- 
ing a  serious  try  for  the  seat  of  Senator  Thomas 
Kuchel.  In  Idaho,  Republican  Senator  Herman 
Welker,  the  McCarthy  sidekick,  has  suffered  a 
sharp  slump  in  popularity.  And  in  Illinois,  the 
recent  scandal  in  the  Republican  state  adminis- 
tration is  expected  to  hurt  Senator  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley  Dirksen,  who  is  being  opposed  by  Richard 
Stengel,  commonly  rated  as  one  of  the  ablest 
young  state  legislators. 

If  farm  discontent  should  increase,  two  other 
seats  might  fall  to  the  Democrats-those  now 
held  by  Senators  Homer  E.  Capehart  of  Indiana 
and  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper  of  Iowa.  Former 
REA  Administrator  and  Agriculture  Secretary 
Claude  Wickard  is  trying  to  remove  Mr.  Cape- 
hart.  And  Mr.  Hickenlooper's  opponent  is  R.  M. 
"Spike"  Evans,  who  was  a  top  official  in  the 
Agriculture  Department  and  a  governor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  As  a  last  possible  bonus, 
the  Democrats  are  keeping  their  eyes  on  Wis- 
consin, where  they  hope  that  the  split  in  GOP 
ranks   between   supporters   of  internationalist 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley  and   the  old-guard 
forces  behind  conservative  Representative  Glenn 
Davis  may  remain  wide  enough  to  allow  a  Demo- 
crat to  slip  into  Wiley's  seat. 

EXCHANGE    OF  CLAIMS 

TO  WIN  the  House,  we  only  have  to  pick 
up  some  Democratic  seats,"  a  House  Re- 
publican leader  has  said.  He  explained  that  he 
was  not  just  stating  the  obvious  but  meant  that 
ie  was  not  worrying  about  the  fate  of  any  GOP 
incumbents. 

"Those  who  survived  1954  should  be  pretty 
afe  now,"  he  declared.   Republican  strategists 
iren't  worried  even  about  their  Congressmen  in 
:he  farm  areas,  where  reports  of  discontent  were 
:ommon  earlier  in  the  year.  These  Congressmen, 
hey  explain,  have  always  been  elected  by  top- 
1'ieavy  margins.    Farm  unhappiness  could  cost 
hem  5  or  10  per  cent  of  their  following  without 
>reventing  their  return  to  Washington.  Extra 
nsurance  for  many  of  these  farm-state  Repub- 
licans is  the  fact  that  they  bolted  on  the  farm 
ssue  and  voted  for  high  price  supports. 
Republicans  may  spring  a  surprise  on  Demo- 
ats  in  the  South  and  in  the  Border  States.  They 
y  Eisenhower's  popularity  in  these  areas  is 
eater  than  ever-despite  the  segregation  row 
and  that  Republican  organizations  have  been 
eadily  increasing  their  effectiveness.  The  GOP 
Kticians  claim  they  have  a  good  chance  of 
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expanding  their  single  Florida  seat  to  three  or 
four,  doubling  their  present  two  Virginia  seats, 
and  perhaps  picking  up  a  few  other  seats  in  the 
Deep  South. 

Good  opportunities  also  exist,  they  claim,  in 
Kentucky,  Arkansas,  West  Virginia,  and  Mis- 
souri. "It  will  be  strange  if  we  can  cam 
Kentucky  for  Eisenhower,  elect  one  or  two 
Republican  Senators,  and  still  elect  no  more 
than  two  Republican  Congressmen,"  one  obvi- 
ously optimistic  Republican  leader  declares.  An- 
other points  out  that  the  GOP  now  has  only  two 
Missouri  seats  out  of  eleven,  compared  to  nine 
out  of  thirteen  some  years  back,  and  intimates 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  comeback. 

Outside  of  the  South  and  Border  States,  Re- 
publicans will  center  their  efforts  to  build  a 
House  majority  on  the  seats  they  won  in  1952 
and  then  lost  in  1954.  They  blame  most  of  the 
1954  losses  on  the  economy  slump  early  that 
year,  which  they  say  caused  manv  voters  to 
switch  back  to  the  Democrats.  Proclaiming  that 
times  are  better  now,  they  count  on  substantial 
gains  in  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and 
the  Rocky  Mountain  states. 

Representative  Richard  M.  Simpson  of  Penn- 
sylvania, chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Campaign  Committee,  predicts  a  net  gain  of 
thirty  House  seats  for  the  GOP.  This  prediction 
does  not  take  into  account  reports  of  Republican 
inroads  into  the  labor  and  Negro  voting  blocs. 
If  a  sizable  portion  of  union  and  Negro  votes 
switch  to  the  Republicans,  the  net  Republican 
gains  could  go  much  higher,  says  the  GOP. 

These  groups  are  concentrated  where  the 
Republicans  have  traditionally  been  weakest-in 
the  big  cities.  GOP  speeches  have  long  lamented 
that  Republicans  haven't  held  control  of  Con- 
gress because  "we've  always  been  stopped  at  the 
city  limits."  According  to  party  chairman 
Leonard  Hall,  Republicans  have  penetrated 
effectively  into  the  cities  in  House  races  only 
once  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  That  was  in 
the  1946  election  when  Republicans  reportedly 
benefited  from  housewifely  resentment  against 
meat  rationing,  and  took  240  House  seats. 

"A  swing  in  the  Negro  vote  could  bring  into 
the  picture  twenty  or  twenty-one  Congressional 
districts  we  don't  now  consider  even  remote  pos- 
sibilities," a  Republican  National  Committee 
official  has  said.  Any  sizable  labor  or  Negro 
defection  from  normal  Democratic  allegiance 
would  have  an  obvious  powerful  impart  on 
House  and  Senate  races  in  such  key  stairs  as 
New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  California. 
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The  Democrats  profess  to  be  unimpressed  by 
all  this  Republican  calculation. 

"We  were  down  to  absolute  rock  bottom  in 
1952  and  still  lost  the  House  by  only  eight 
votes,"  one  party  spokesman  stated.  "1  feel  sure 
we're  going  to  improve  our  present  position- 
perhaps  not  by  much,  but  by  some."  He  listed 
California,  Washington,  Indiana,  Connecticut, 
Illinois.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan 
as  likely  to  contribute  new  Democratic  Congress- 
men, with  possibilities  in  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and 
othei  Mates. 

While  the  Senate  races  are  studded  with 
familiar  names,  few  well-known  Congressmen 
are  involved  in  the  crucial  House  races.  There 
are  several  reasons  lor  this.  For  one  thing,  since 
there  are  only  96  Senators  compared  with  435 
Representatives,  the  average  Senator  is  better 
known  than  the  average  Congressman.  Afore 
important,  few  members  of  the  House  achieve 
any  national  prominence  until  they've  been 
around  Washington  five  or  six  terms— and  the 
men  who  survive  that  long  are  almost  certain 
to  be  from  "sate"  districts,  whether  Republican 
or  Democratic.  Men  like  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn, 
Majority  Leader  John  McCormack,  Minority 
Leader  Joseph  Martin,  Representatives  Charles 
Halleck,  or  Howard  Smith  seldom  face  danger- 
ous fights  for  re-election. 

CRISSCROSS    OF  ISSUES 

IN  M  O  S  T  of  the  House  and  Senate  races, 
local  issues  figure  heavily— power  in  the  North- 
west, farm  policy  in  the  Midwest,  schools,  tariffs, 
immigration,  civil  rights  in  other  areas.  But 
certain  national  issues  cut  across  all  constit- 
uencies. 

Republicans  everywhere,  no  matter  what  their 
voting  records,  have  hitched  their  wagons  to  the 
Presidential  star,  harping  on  the  "Give  Ike  a 
Republican  Congress"  theme.  They  read  out  the 
Eisenhower  record  of  "peace  and  prosperity." 
Incumbents  take  credit  for  it  and  new  candi- 
dates imply  that  times  would  be  even  more 
peaceful  and  prosperous  if  Ike  had  a  friendly 
Congress.  Many  Republicans  are  attacking 
Democrats  for  failure  to  push  aid  to  schools,  civil 
rights,  and  other  basic  legislation  through  the 
Congress  they  allegedly  controlled. 

Democrats  are  keying  their  over-all  strategy 
to  the  claim  that  their  party  offers  "government 
for  you,  not  just  for  the  few."  Candidates  stress 
charges  of  Republican  big-business  bias— give- 
away of  resources,  tax  breaks  for  the  rich,  falling 
farm  income,  opposition  to  social-security  ex- 
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pansion,  rising  small-business  failures,  and  a 
trend  toward  monopoly. 

Democrats  hope  to  capitalize  on  their  position 
as  the  political  "outs."  "For  five  Presidential 
elections  now,  we've  been  on  the  defensive,"  a 
National  Committee  official  said.  "Now  we  have 
room  for  attack.  And  there's  nothing  in  politics 
like  being  on  the  offensive." 

In  reply  to  that,  a  Republican  leader  snorted: 
"We'll  take  Ike,  peace,  and  prosperity  and  give 
the  Democrats  anything  else  they  can  find." 

Both  .sides  are  seriously  worried  about  the 
effect  of  voter  apathy  on  this  year's  Congres- 
sional races.  The  Republicans  remember  long- 
ingly the  fervor  of  resentment  against  Harry 
Truman  and  his  aides  in  1952.  That  "and"  feel- 
ing, which  pulled  out  voters,  is  lacking  this  year. 
More  important,  the  GOP  high  command  fears 
that  too  many  Republican  will  assume  Eisen- 
hower is  safely  in  and  that  therefore  there's  no 
need  for  them  to  vote— leaving  high  and  dry  the 
Congressional  candidates  who  hope  to  ride  Ike's 
coat  tails  to  victory. 

Some  Democrats  also  are  troubled  about  the 
feeling  among  Democratic  voters  that  the  Eisen- 
hower ticket  is  bound  to  win,  "so  why  bother  to 
vote  for  Stevenson?"  As  the  campaign  waxes, 
however,  this  fear  wanes. 

Only  the  foolhardy  would  make  a  flat  predic- 
tion on  the  outcome  of  the  battle  for  control  of 
the  new  Congress.  .However,  certain  well-iffed 
predictions  can  be  ventured: 

(1)  If  Adlai  Stevenson  wins  the  Presidential 
election,  Congress  will  certainly  remain  under 
Democratic  control.  It  is  inconceivable,  with 
the  mathematical  line-up  of  the  close  races  the 
way  it  is,  that  the  Democrats  could  capture  all 
the  states  needed  for  a  Presidential  victory  and 
still  not  win  both  House  and  Senate  this  year. 

(2)  If  President  Eisenhower  barely  squeaks 
through,  he'll  almost  certainly  have  to  work  with 
a  Democratic  Congress  again.  If  he  fails  to  pile 
up  large  margins  in  key  states,  then  the  Demo- 
crats probably  will  take  most  of  the  close  Con- 
gressional races  and  continue  to  hold  the  House 
and  Senate. 

(3)  If  President  Eisenhower  wins  an  over- 
whelming victory,  he'll  probably  carry  in  a 
Republican  Congress.  Even  with  the  line-up  of 
close  races  against  them,  the  Republicans  should 
benefit  enough  from  a  Presidential  landslide  to 
take  the  House  and  Senate. 

(4)  If  President  Eisenhower  wins  by  a  fair 
margin  but  no  landslide— something  short,  say, 
of  his  1952  victory— it's  any  body's  guess  as  to  how 
Congress  will  go. 


By  LEONARD  HALL 
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THE  POND 


For  sheer  pleasure,  and  for  a  sound 
investment,  it  is  hard  to  beat  a  home-made 
pond.  A  report  on  how  to  do  it — and  why — 
from  a  Possum  Trot,  Missouri,  farmer. 

TH  E  late  Robert  Coffin,  who  wrote  of  the 
salt-water  farms  of  Maine,  has  a  poem 
I've  always  liked.  He  tells  of  the  farmer  who 
rocked  his  troubles  away  in  a  favorite  rocking 
chair.  This  chair  crept  across  the  floor  as  he 
rocked,  from  wall  to  fireplace,  and  by  the  time 
the  old  fellow  had  made  the  journey  twice  he 
was  at  peace  with  the  world;  ready  for  bed  and 
whatever  fortune  tomorrow  might  bring. 

Here  at  Possum  Trot  Farm  we  have  a  some- 
what similar  technique  for  ironing  out  our 
troubles,  though  in  a  little  different  way.  When 
the  bottom  drops  out  of  the  cattle  market  while 
tractor  prices  go  higher  or  aphids  take  the 
alfalfa  or  bugs  strip  the  vegetable  garden  in 
spite  of  dusting,  we  find  that  our  remedy  is 
almost  sure  fire.  I  just  tell  Ginnie  to  pack  her 
picnic  basket  and  the  old  camp  coffee  pot.  Then 
we  hurry  through  the  evening  chores,  load  the 
red  setters  into  the  car  along  with  the  creel  and 
fly  rod,  and  head  down  the  county  road  and 
across  the  fields  to  the  Big  Pond. 

This  Big  Pond  of  ours  coidd  hardly  be  called 
an  impressive  body  of  water.  It  covers,  in  fact, 
just  about  an  acre  and  a  half.  Yet  it  is  one  of 
the  most  peaceful  places  I  know,  especially  in 
early  morning  or  in  the  evening  along  about 
sunset.  It  is  far  from  the  house  and  the  highway 
—set  at  the  edge  of  a  broad  and  sloping  meadow 
where  fat  Herefords  graze  contentedly.  And  we 


feel  about  these  Herefords  as  does  our  friend 
the  sheriff  of  a  neighboring  county  who  came 
to  visit  one  day. 

"Til  tell  you,  Len,"  he  said,  as  we  looked  over 
the  herd  and  he  approved  the  good  points  of 
each  animal.  "Those  cattle  are  mighty  fine 
property  for  a  feller  to  own— even  if  they  weren't 
worth  a  dime." 

So,  no  matter  what  their  market  price,  white- 
faced  cows  and  calves  on  a  green  pasture  make 
a  picture  we  always  enjoy  contemplating. 

Over  to  the  west  of  the  Big  Pond,  at  a  distance 
of  perhaps  three  hundred  yards,  Saline  Creek 
flows  down  its  wooded  course,  flanked  on  the 
far  side  by  a  high  limestone  bluff  behind  which 
the  sun  sets  early.  But  a  mile  to  the  east,  where 
Buford  Mountain  raises  its  rounded  crest,  the 
glow  lingers  for  moments  longer  while  purple 
shadows  creep  up  the  deep  hollows  on  its  slopes. 
It  is  the  hour  when  tree  and  bank  swallows 
come  to  harvest  insects  above  the  water,  dipping 
now  and  then  to  break  the  surface.  And  high 
above  them,  still  in  bright  sunlight,  the  night- 
hawks  wheel  and  dive  in  graceful,  erratic  Might. 

Once  at  the  pond,  we  build  a  small  Indian  fire 
between  two  stones  and  set  the  coffee  to  boil. 
Then  while  Ginnie  brings  out  whatever 
provender  her  basket  provides,  I  tie  on  a  floating 
lure  to  make  a  few  casts  for  one  of  the  big  bass 
that  live  under  the  old  snag  where  the  water  is 
deep.  Four  or  five  pounds,  these  fellows  run, 
so  that  one  of  them  is  excitement  enough  for 
an  evening.  Then  1  come  back  to  the  campfire 
and  watch  the  fireflies  turn  on  their  small 
lanterns.  A  barred  owl  calls  from  the  woods- 
Old  Fight-Hooter  is  his  country  name.  Stars 
begin  to  wink  out  overhead  and  the  day's  cares 
are  forgotten. 
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HARPER'S    M  A  GAZINE 


A  farm  pond  is  something  yon  build.  Its 
purpose,  generally,  is  to  create  a  supply  ol  water 
lor  livestock  in  some  field  where  you  need  it— or 
for  the  farm  buildings,  except  the  drinking 
water— or  even  as  a  reservoir  for  irrigation.  This 
latter,  however,  takes  a  very  deep  pond  with  a 
big  storage  capacity.  Compared  with  our  small 
livestock  ponds,  the  irrigation  reservoir  is  expen- 
sive. We  have  seven  ponds  at  Possum  Trot,  most 
of  them  small  and  serving  only  to  water  live- 
stock, and  all  of  them  built  since  we  came  here 
ten  years  ago.  The  Big  Pond,  however,  has  other 
uses  which  will  be  explained  presently. 

It  really  isn't  difficult  to  plan  and  build  a  farm 
pond.  You  decide,  first  of  all,  where  you  want 
or  need  a  supply  of  water.  Then  it  is  well  to 
have  someone  with  experience  make  a  few 
borings  with  a  soil  augur  or  post-hole  digger  to 
be  sure  the  soil  structure  is  such  that  it  will 
become  watertight  after  saturation.  You  would 
not  want  to  dig  a  pond,  for  example,  where  you 
might  hit  rock  close  to  the  surface— or  where 
there  is  a  loose  gravelly  subsoil  which  simply 
won't  hold  water.  The  most  successful  farm 
ponds  depend  entirely  on  surface  run-off  from 
rainfall  for  their  water  supply,  so  that  the  next 
step  is  to  be  certain  you  have  a  watershed  of 
sufficient  size  draining  into  the  pond.  It  must 
be  large  enough,  in  other  words,  so  that  the 
normal  rainfall  of  your  region  will  keep  the 
pond  filled:  yet  should  not  drain  so  large  an 
area  that  there  is  recurring  danger  of  washing 
away  the  earthen  fill  which  you  make  to  serve 
as  a  dam.  You'll  have  a  better  water  supply,  too, 
if  rainfall  drains  in  over  a  good  grass  sod,  rather 
than  over  cultivated  ground,  since  the  sod  acts 
as  a  filter  to  keep  the  water  clear. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  surface  drainage 
from  rainfall,  rather  than  the  flow  from  a  stream 
or  spring,  makes  for  an  ideal  farm  pond.  Streams 
have  a  way  of  flooding  in  times  of  heavy  rainfall 
and  this  constitutes  a  danger  to  the  dam;  this 
same  thing  applying,  in  lesser  degree,  to  the  flow 
from  a  spring.  Sometimes  if  a  pond  is  built  over 
a  spring,  the  very  weight  of  water  above  will 
cause  its  flow  to  stop,  so  that  it  breaks  out  at 
some  other  point,  generally  below  the  pond  dam. 

But  the  chief  drawback  is  that  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  water  flowing  into  and  through 
the  pond  has  a  tendency  to  keep  it  sterile;  that 
is,  low  in  the  organic  matter  and  in  all  of  the 
minute  organisms  which  are  its  very  life.  The 
pond  depending  on  rainfall  for  its  water  supply 
will  support  more  aquatic  life  and  has  a  greater 
producing  capacity  than  one  supplied  by  a  run- 
ning stream  or  spring. 


There  are  plenty  of  people  who  can  help  with 
the  details  of  pond  planning  and  building:  the 
county  Extension  Agent,  the  LT.  S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  engineer,  a  field  man  from  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Commission,  or  an  experi- 
enced dirt-moving  contractor  who  has  built 
other  ponds.  Any  of  these  can  help  with  final 
selection  of  the  location,  with  necessary  survey- 
ing of  the  watershed,  and  with  staking  out  the 
earth  fill  and  spillway.  With  some  knowledge 
of  the  size  of  dam,  depth  of  water  wanted,  and 
rates  per  hour  for  dirt-moving  equipment,  they 
can  also  give  a  close  estimate  of  costs. 

The  chief  rules  to  remember,  other  than  those 
already  given,  are  to  have  the  pond  deep  enough 
(approximately  10  feet  in  the  deep  water  area), 
and  to  provide  a  sodded  spillway  big  enough  to 
handle  overflow  during  periods  of  heavy  rainfall. 
Also  il  you  intend  using  the  pond  for  livestock 
water,  plan  for  a  pipe  through  the  dam  with  a 
watering  tank  outside.  You  can  fence  the  pond 
against  trampling  by  animals  and  thus  prevent 
erosion,  silting,  and  contamination. 


SWIMMERS,    SINGERS.  CREEPERS 

WHEN  we  built  our  Big  Pond,  we  knew 
that  we  wanted  to  stock  it  with  fish  and 
also  to  create  around  it  the  best  possible  condi- 
tions for  all  forms  of  wildlife  likely  to  use  such 
an  area.  First  step  Was  to  manure  the  dam 
heavily  and  seed  it  to  pasture  grasses  and  the 
big  perennial  legume  called  Sericea  Lespedeza 
which  grows  six  feet  tall  and  provides  dense 
cover,  as  well  as  some  food,  for  songbirds,  bob- 
white  quail,  and  the  small  fur-bearers.  Then  we 
built  a  fence  around  the  pond,  taking  in  an 
area  of  perhaps  three  acres;  and  here  nothing 
was  done  except  to  spread  some  commercial 
fertilizer. 

Once  the  pond  had  filled,  the  next  step  was  to 
stock  it  with  fish  and  this  was  done  by  our  state 
Conservation  Commission,  who  brought  in  and 
released  about  a  thousand  biuegill  fry  and  two 
hundred  fingerlings  of  the  largemouth  bass.  This 
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v..t»  done  without  cost,  in  return  for  onr  agree- 
ment to  allow  a  reasonable  amount  of  controlled 
fishing  by  our  neighbors.  Heavy  fishing  pressure 
on  the  farm  pond— once  the  fish  population  has 
established  itself— is  altogether  essential:  without 
it,  both  bass  and  bluegill  will  multiply  to  the 
point  of  overpopulation  and  eventual  starvation. 
The  Commission  also  recommended  an  annual 
application  of  fertilizer  to  encourage  microscopic 
plant  growth,  thus  providing  food  and  cover  for 
the  small  organisms  which  are  at  the  base  of 
the  pond  "food  chain":  plankton,  small  crusta- 
ceans, insect  larvae,  nymphs,  bluegills,  bass. 

The  fish  in  a  well-managed  pond  increase  in 
size  at  an  astonishing  rate:  and  meanwhile,  in 
the  small  area  of  wild  land  surrounding  it,  all 
sort-,  of  interesting  things  begin  to  happen.  A 
blackberry  thicket  spreads  and  grows:  seedlings 
of  multiflora  rose  appear  along  the  fences  where 
birds  drop  the  seed:  grass  thrives  tall  and  rank. 
A  few  willows  take  hold  at  the  outside  base  of 
the  dam  and  other  trees  show  up  in  the  en- 
closure: ash,  winged  elm.  hickory,  and  cedar.  A 
clump  of  sumac  sprouts  near  the  blackberry. 

When  spring  arrives,  the  migrating  waterfowl 
start  dropping  in.  There  are  bands  of  blue  and 
snow  geese  which  rest  on  the  pond  and  go  out 
to  graze  in  the  fields  of  wheat  and  barley.  Visit- 
ing ducks  include  the  little  teal,  scaup,  gadwall, 
ringneck,  baldpate,  shoveler.  wood  duck,  and 
mallard.  Shorebirds  feed  along  the  marshv  edges 
of  the  pond:  greater  and  lesser  vellow-legs,  Wil- 
son's snipe,  woodcock,  sandpipers.  The  herons 
come  to  fish  the  pond  and  stay  all  summer:  the 
great  blue  and  little  green  and  the  American  and 
least  bitterns.  The  rattle  of  the  kingfisher  is  a 
familiar  summer  sound.  Bobwhifes  raise  their 
young  in  the  blackberry  thicket  and  red-winged 
blackbirds  nest  in  the  button  bushes.  Kingbirds 
and  flycatchers  and  phoebes  frequent  the  pond 
area,  as  do  the  nighthawks  and  swallows. 

All  of  the  animal  kingdom  seems  attracted  to 
this  small  bit  of  wild  land  and  water— and  this 
with  little  planning  or  effort  on  our  part.  A  pair 
of  muskrats  move  in  from  the  creek:  we  view 
these  with  some  misgiving,  since  thev  burrow 
into  the  pond  dam.  Big  snapping  turtles  take  up 
residence,  as  well  as  harmless  water  snakes.  Frogs 
come  in  countless  numbers  to  lav  their  eggs  in 
the  shallows:  little  hyla  crucifer— the  "spring 
peeper,"  the  lyrical  garden  toad,  green  and 
meadow  and  leopard  frogs,  and  finally  the  big 
bullfrogs  whose  voices  we  can  hear  plainlv.  a 
half-mile  awav  across  the  fields,  long  after  we've 
come  home  to  bed.  Always  along  the  water's 
edge  we  find  tracks  of  the  raccoon,  an  enthusi- 
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astic  fisherman:  and  more  than  once,  as  we've 
sat  beside  our  small  fire,  the  eerie,  sardonic 
laugh  of  the  red  fox  has  come  floating  to  us 
across  the  water. 


SAFE  HARBOR 

TH  E  farm  pond,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  what  can  happen 
when  man  works  hand  in  hand  with  nature— 
in  this  enterprise,  at  least  up  to  a  point,  by 
rather  intensive  human  management.  We  select 
the  place  to  put  the  pond  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good  for  our  own  selfish  purposes.  Then 
we  go  in  and  completely  upset  the  landscape  for 
a  time  with  our  bulldozers  and  scoops:  but  at 
once  start  again  to  re-create  the  natural  condi- 
tions. What  we  are  doing,  actually,  is  to  build 
here  a  small  new  "biotic  community"  in  which 
manv  niches  are  unfilled.  The  pond  is  fertilized 
and  stocked  with  fish:  this  much  is  artificial,  for 
the  fish  population  must  be  kept  in  balance.  But 
the  rest  of  the  things  just  happen.  Here  are  good 
conditions  of  food  and  shelter  for  insects,  certain 
reptiles,  amphibians,  birds,  and  animals:  and  it  is 
not  long  before  they  take  advantage  of  these. 
Here  is  a  safe  resting  ground  for  the  migrants, 
tired  from  journeying  the  long  skyways,  and 
down  they  come  to  visit  us. 

The  fishing  alone  can  make  our  Big  Pond 
one  of  the  most  productive  areas,  acre  for  acre, 
on  this  whole  farm.  But  there  are  many  other 
values  which  accrue  almost  automatically.  Be- 
sides the  animals  who  come  to  stay,  neighbor- 
hood youngsters  come  with  their  cane  poles  land 
often  with  their  parents)  to  catch  bluegills  by 
the  dozens.  To  our  family,  the  Big  Pond  is  a 
sure  refuge  against  those  pressures  of  modern 
life  which  reach  out  to  the  farm  just  as  surely 
as  they  do  into  the  city  apartment.  It  is  our 
best  proof,  too,  that  we  are  still  part  of  the  com- 
munity of  Nature— and  that  she  responds  richly 
to  our  efforts  to  live  in  harmonv  v.ith  her. 


Bayard  Webster 


THE  FALL  AND  RISE 

of  the  University  of  Maryland 


TH  E  citizens  of  Maryland  have  finally 
learned— with  pain  and  humiliation— that 
fine  buildings  do  not  make  a  university,  and  that 
football  has  nothing"  much  to  do  with  education. 

Their  prized  university,  the  twelfth  largest 
in  the  nation  with  an  enrollment  of  over  18,000 
and  a  yearly  budget  of  more  than  $28,000,- 
000,  is  just  now  emerging  from  an  academic 
scandal  that  shook  the  state  and  dropped  it  to 
rock  bottom  in  the  educational  world.  But  the 
lessons  that  it  taught,  however  hard  for  proud 
Marylanders  to  swallow,  have  had  an  equally 
wide  salutary  effect. 

It  was  not  quite  three  years  ago  that  a  fifty- 
five-man  team  of  evaluators  from  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  arrived  at  the  University  to  conduct 
their  first  inspection  in  thirty-one  years.  Until 
that  time,  the  state  had  viewed  with  satisfaction 
the  University's  12,500-seat  indoor  sports  arena, 
the  largest  in  the  East  with  the  single  exception 
of  New  York  City's  Madison  Square  Garden; 
its  $8,500,000  institute  of  technology;  its 
$1,500,000  football  stadium  and  plant;  its  $625,- 
000  chapel  and  $1,000,000  fraternity-sorority  row; 
and  its  unsurpassed  iootball  record.  Then,  in 
1954,  the  evaluators'  report  was  published— and, 
overnight,  complacency  vanished. 

The  University's  main  faults,  the  report  stated 
baldly,  were:  the  absolute  dictatorship  of  the 
president,  Dr.  H.  C.  Byrd  (formerly  the  football 
coach);  the  total  absence  of  faculty  participation 
in  University  affairs;  low  faculty  salaries;  a 
medical  school  in  which  some  departments  were 
as  much  as  fifteen  years  behind  the  times;  a  tiny 
library  (305  seats,  175,000  books)  "grossly  inade- 
quate in  all  respects";  too  low  standards  in 
admission  and  grading  (in  the  College  of  Arts 


and  Sciences  no  standardized  examinations  were 
given  at  the  end  of  the  semester,  nor  were  any 
comprehensive  or  general  examinations  required 
for  graduation);  and,  above  all,  football  scholar- 
ship policies  that  could  be  described  only  as 
scandalous. 

The  football  squad,  the  committee  found, 
constituted  about  1.5  per  cent  of  the  student 
body  and  received  54  per  cent  of  the  scholar- 
ships. An  average  football  scholarship  amounted 
to  $944;  an  average  scholarship  for  a  non- 
athlete  was  $105.  One  football  player,  by  no 
means  an  atypical  case,  was  still  rated  as  a  junior 
after  five  years  at  the  University.  He  had  had  to 
repeat  such  courses  as  "Sports  Skills,"  "Tennis," 
and  "Golf,"  and  to  transfer  to  three  different  col- 
leges within  the  University.  His  fourth  year  he 
was  caught  cheating  in  zoology. 

There  were  a  few  crumbs  of  cheer  in  the 
committee  report:  kind  words  for  the  colleges  of 
agriculture,  engineering,  and  dentistry,  and  the 
comptroller's  office.  But  the  emphasis  was  over- 
whelmingly critical.  As  a  result,  the  Middle 
States  Association,  while  not  formally  taking 
away  Maryland's  accreditation,  "denied  re- 
affirmation of  accreditation,"  in  effect  putting 
the  University  on  probation.  Marylanders  all 
over  the  state,  whose  tax  money  had  helped 
build  and  support  the  University,  stared  stunned 
at  the  glaring  headlines  in  the  local  papers  and 
demanded  to  know  what  had  happened. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  number  of  things  had 
happened  and  a  number  of  increasingly  large 
straws  had  been  blowing  in  the  wind  for  years. 
But,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  state  and  its 
citizens  had  preferred  to  ignore  them. 

It  all  began  with  the  piquant  choice  of  a  foot- 
ball coach  lor  president.  Dr.  Harry  Clifton 
Byrd,  a  curious  and  magnetic  personality,  nick- 
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named  "Curly"  for  his  abundance  of  wavy  hair, 
which  now  encircles  his  head  like  white  frosting, 
distinguished  himself  as  a  football  hero  at  Mary- 
laud  while  he  was  an  undergraduate,  majored 
in  eivil  engineering,  and  received  his  B.S.  degree 
in  1 90S.  He  spent  the  next  few  years  at  various 
nearby  universities,  playing  football  and  other 
sports  but  earning  no  further  degrees.  At  one 
time  dining  this  period  he  tried  out  as  pitcher 
with  the  Chicago  White  Sox.  Then  the  late  Tex 
Rickard,  who  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him  and 
knew  that  sports  promoters  fare  better  eco- 
nomically than  athletes,  advised  him  to  get  out 
of  professional  sports.  He  took  the  advice  and 
returned  to  his  alma  mater  as  football  coach  in 
1912. 

But  football  alone  did  not  satisfy  his  energies 
or  his  interests,  and  his  constant  suggestions  for 
improving  and  expanding  the  University 
reached  the  attention  of  the  top  brass.  In  1918 
he  was  made  assistant  to  the  president,  while 
continuing  as  football  coach.  His  new  title  plus 
the  knowledge  of  practical  politics  he  had 
learned  from  his  father,  who  had  been  both 
county  commissioner  and  state  legislator,  fre- 
quently took  him  to  the  State  House  in  Annapolis 
where  he  served  with  marked  success  as  trouble- 
shooter  and  money-getter  for  his  school.  In  1932 
he  became  vice  president  of  the  University;  and 
three  years  later,  after  President  Raymond  A. 
Pearson  was  ousted,  the  Board  of  Regents  named 
him  acting  president,  and,  a  year  later,  presi- 
dent. Shortly  thereafter  he  was  given  three 
honorary  degrees  by  colleges  for  which  he  had 
played  games  after  graduating  from  Maryland 
and  was  henceforth  officially  known  as  "Dr." 
Byrd. 

Immediately  he  set  to  work  to  expand  his 
institution.  Perhaps  because  of  his  interest  in 
civil  engineering,  he  seemed  to  find  himself  un- 
easy unless  there  was  at  least  one  major  construc- 
tion project  under  way  at  all  times.  His 
philosophy,  according  to  his  colleagues,  was 
simple: 

"Get  the  buildings,  then  they  have  to  give 
you  the  money  to  run  them." 

And  he  proved  his  point.  When  he  took  office, 
the  value  of  the  University's  physical  property 
was  $8,300,000.  in  1948,  after  depression  and 
war,  it  had  risen  to  SI 9, 1 50,000,  and  in  the  last 
six  years  of  his  administration  it  trebled  this 
amount. 

Along  with  the  physical  expansion  went  an 
odd  curricular  expansion,  including,  among  its 
odder  features,  the  Overseas  Program  instituted 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Army  after  World  War 


II.  Run  primarily  lor  the  benefit  of  the  armed 
forces  and  government  personnel  abroad,  the 
University's  College  of  Special  and  Continua- 
tion Studies  employs  approximately  three  hun- 
dred faculty  members  in  150  centers  in  fifteen 
countries  on  four  continents  who  are  instructing 
some  19,000  students  in  courses  leading  to  the 
baccalaureate  degree.  By  the  end  of  this  year 
the  "college"  will  be  enlarged  to  include  Japan, 
Okinawa,  and  Korea. 

The  program,  partially  subsidized  by  the 
government,  costs  Maryland  nothing,  but  there 
are  many  educators  who  question  whether  it  is 
the  function  of  a  state  university  to  engage  in 
such  a  tremendous  overseas  operation.  Some  of 
the  faculty  members  involved  have  also  com- 
plained of  a  lack  of  standards.  "The  majority 
of  servicemen  who  took  the  courses  were  not 
qualified  to  work  at  the  college  level,"  reported 
one.  "As  a  result,  the  general  level  of  the  pro- 
gram was  low,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  raise 
the  standards  or  to  make  the  boys  work  to 
capacity." 

Efforts  have  been  made  recently  to  improve 
the  courses,  but  many  colleges  still  do  not  give 
credit  for  them. 

EDUCATION  AND  POLITICS 

DR  .  B  Y  R  D  '  S  other  academic  expansions 
met  with  varying  success,  and  rumblings 
were  heard  in  the  countryside.  In  1936  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages  re- 
signed, announcing  in  disgust  that  in  the  past 
eight  years  not  one  addition  to  the  faculty  had 
enjoyed  even  the  mild  distinction  of  being  listed 
in  Who's  Who. 

In  1937,  H.  L.  Mencken  wrote  a  long,  cor- 
rosive study  of  the  University  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  concluding:  "The  thing  to  do  with  a  man 
of  such  talents  as  Byrd  is  not  to  cuss  him  for 
doing  his  job  so  well;  it  is  much  wiser,  so  long 
as  hanging  him  is  unlawful,  to  give  him  a  bigger 
and  better  job." 

In  the  1940s,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  refused  to 
establish  a  chapter  at  Maryland,  noting  among 
its  reasons  "the  autocratic  powers"  of  Dr.  Byrd, 
and  a  faculty  "which  does  not  function  at  all  as 
a  legislative  body."  In  1917  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education  (ailed  the  University's  Negro 
branch  on  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore  the  worst 
land-grant  college  in  the  country.  In  1919  the 
retiring  head  of  Student  government  described 
the  University  as  "a  school  of  little  men  sur- 
rounded by  big  buildings." 

In  1951,  the  director  of  the  LTniversity  Fire 
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Service  Extension,  which  trains  firemen  from  all 
parts  of  the  state,  resigned,  charging  that  Dr. 
Byrd  was  putting  up  nnneeded  buildings  for  the 
Fire  Service  in  a  political  move  to  gain  the 
firemen's  support. 

"  It's  the  old  story,"  he  declared.  "He  doesn't 
give  a  damn  what  goes  inside  a  building.  He's 
just  building  buildings." 

The  same  year,  the  Southern  Athletic  Con- 
ference put  Maryland  on  a  year's  probation  for 
defying  the  conference  ruling  on  post-season 
football  games.  In  November,  Judge  Saul  Streit, 
in  a  basketball  bribery  case  in  the  New  York 
General  Sessions  Court,  lashing  out  against  over- 
commercialized  sports,  observed  in  passing  that 
sixtv  of  the  ninety-seven  men  on  the  University 
of  Maryland's  football  squad  were  not  from 
Maryland. 

Yet  still  Dr.  Byrd's  personal  popularity  and 
political  acumen  carried  the  day.  Although 
meetings  of  the  LTniversity's  Board  of  Regents 
are  open  to  the  press,  there  is  not  one  recorded 
instance  of  the  Board's  ever  having  turned  down 
a  Bvrd  request,  much  less  suggested  that  a  new 
library,  for  example,  might  be  perhaps  more 
necessary  than  a  rival  to  Madison  Square 
Garden. 

In  1935,  when  Dr.  Byrd  was  acting  president, 
the  then-chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
announced,  "The  president  of  the  Lmiversity  of 
Maryland  must  be  not  merely  an  educator  but 
a  businessman  as  well.  ...  I  should  say  50  per 
cent  of  his  work  is  involved  in  such  things." 
Another  member  of  the  Board  who  voted  for 
Byrd  to  become  president  the  following  year 
recalled  later  that  he  viewed  the  University's 
need  as  someone  "with  the  contacts  to  secure 
necessary  appropriations  for  the  expansion  of 
the  University." 

Dr.  Byrd's  power  as  a  politician  was  never 
more  evident  than  when  the  legislature  was  in 
session.  To  the  younger  legislators— a  good  many 
of  them  farmers,  dairymen,  oystermen,  and  poul- 
trymen— he  was  a  powerful  figure.  For,  accord- 
ing to  Maryland  law,  as  head  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  he  was  also  administrative  head  of 
the  State's  official  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  could  shape  the  destinies  of  crops,  cattle, 
sea  food,  and  poultry.  Older  legislators  in  turn 
respected  the  votes  he  controlled  among  their 
younger  colleagues.  As  a  result  of  this  self- 
generating  cycle  of  power,  he  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  skillful  lobbyists  in 
the  history  of  Maryland  government,  and  one 
of  its  most  potent  political  figures. 

As  former  football  coach  and  athlete,  Presi- 
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dent  Byrd  was  also  popular  with  the  majority  of 
the  student  body,  and  his  hold  was  rarely  chal- 
lenged by  student  publications,  since  many  of 
the  editors  had  received  scholarships  directly  or 
indirectly  through  him.  The  faculty,  which  occa- 
sionally sought  to  stem  the  flood  of  construction 
in  the  hope  of  improving  its  own  financial  lot, 
was  woefully  unequipped  for  the  job,  having  no 
organization,  no  faculty  senate,  no  faculty  club, 
and  no  say. 

With  such  "allegiance"  in  back  of  him,  Dr. 
Byrd  was  able  to  deflect  the  stones  of  criticism 
that  were  occasionally  hurled  his  way.  He  could 
personally  take  credit  for  the  scores  of  new 
buildings,  for  the  dizzy  athletic  heights  the 
University  scaled  (a  nine-year  gridiron  record 
of  seventy-three  victories,  fifteen  defeats,  four 
ties),  for  the  University's  global  operations,  the 
acquisition  of  the  majority  of  its  faculty,  and  the 
organization  of  many  new  colleges,  some  of 
which  were  highly  regarded.  And  everyone 
agreed  that  the  University's  rise  from  "cow 
college"  to  its  present  huge  size  was  the  result 
of  the  restless  energy  and  personal  zeal  of  one 
man  alone—  H.  C.  Byrd. 

President  Byrd,  however,  was  not  content  to 
rest  atop  the  educational  colossus  he  had  built 
and  finally  gave  in  to  an  itch  to  run  for  Gov- 
ernor that  had  been  bothering  him  for  more 
than  a  decade.  In  1953  he  asked  the  Board  of 
Regents  to  begin  a  search  for  his  successor  and 
requested  permission  to  retire  the  next  year. 

A   CHANGE   OF  PACE 

DURING  Dr.  Byrd's  unsuccessful  run  for 
Governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  public 
word  first  leaked  out  from  Republican  sources 
that  the  Middle  States  Association  had  just  sent 
its  evaluation  report  to  the  University  and  that 
it  w  as,  to  put  it  mildly,  highly  uncomplimentary. 

The  GOP,  spotting  political  capital,  called  for 
its  release  to  the  public.  One  month  before 
the  general  election,  the  L-niversity's  Board  of 
Regents,  which  had  steadfastly  refused  to  make 
public  the  report,  relented  to  the  extent  of 
releasing  a  few  bits  and  snatches.  The  colossus 
began  to  topple. 

It  was  into  this  academic  and  political  morass 
that  Wilson  Homer  Elkins,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Litt.B, 
Ph.  D.,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  Rhodes  Scholar, 
walked  in  the  fall  of  1954  to  become  permanent 
president.  Forty-seven  years  old  and  the  son  of 
a  Texas  rancher,  he  had  behind  him  a  record 
as  an  educator,  administrator,  and  university 
president  who,  in  his  last  job,  had  made  over 
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a  low-rating  Texas  technical  college  into  a  com- 
bined liberal  arts-and-science  university  of  high 
scholastic  rank. 

A  short,  chunky,  bespectacled  man  with  a 
soft  Texas  drawl  and  an  easy-going  manner, 
Dr.  Elkins,  like  Dr.  Byrd,  had  once  been  a  quar- 
terback, and  a  good  one.  An  eight-letter  man  at 
Texas  University,  he  played  football,  basketball, 
and  baseball,  was  a  track  star,  coached  high- 
school  athletics,  and  for  a  short  period  played 
semi-pro  baseball  as  a  second  baseman.  But, 
unlike  his  predecessor,  he  also  had  a  rich  aca- 
demic background,  and  at  College  Park  he 
quickly  made  it  clear  that  any  similarity  between 
himself  and  Dr.  Byrd  ended  at  second  base,  or 
perhaps  even  at  first. 

"Dr.  Byrd  has  many  talents,"  he  said  at  his 
initial  press  conference,  "but  perhaps  our  talents 
aren't  the  same." 

A  little  later  he  told  a  Rotary  Club  luncheon 
group,  "I  hope  to  scatter  a  few  books  around 
campus  so  that  the  students  will  know  what  they 
are." 

Aware  that  he  was  inheriting  a  university  with 
one  of  the  nation's  best  football  teams,  he 
further  startled  Marylanders  by  declaring 
pointedly,  "I  do  not  think  that  a  university  can 
continue  to  stay  on  top  in  football  year  after 
year  and  not  impair  its  educational  program." 

Three  months  after  he  took  office,  he  an- 
nounced that  the  Middle  States  Association  eval- 
uation report  was  to  be  made  public  at  the 
behest  of  the  state  legislature. 

Dr.  Elkins'  first  move  in  the  wake  of  the 
evaluation  report  was  to  call  on  the  legislature 
for  budgetary  help.  He  found  that  body  co- 
operative and  anxious  to  erase  the  scandal,  and 
a  whopping  $11,000,000  was  appropriated.  The 
faculty  got  a  flat  S800  raise  at  the  professor 
level;  the  medical  school  got  an  increase  of 
5(i  per  cent  in  its  budget;  and  final  funds  were 
allotted  for  the  construction  of  a  new  S2,600,000 
library. 

Dr.  Elkins  also  set  about  organizing  a  faculty 
senate,  with  a  full  complement  of  active  com- 
mittees, and  asked  that  the  faculty  hold  a  gen- 
eral assembly  of  its  own  twice  a  year.  He  re- 
vised scholarship  policies,  elevating  scholarship 
and  grants-in-aid  requirements  one  grade;  re- 
established a  Department  of  Classical  Languages, 
bandoned  since  the  war;  and  quietly  began 
rocessing  some  720  faculty  appointments,  1,530 
ssignment  changes,  and  499  resignations. 
The  School  of  Medicine,  so  severely  criticized 
y  the  evaluators,  received  his  special  attention, 
ine  new  department   heads  have   been  ap- 


pointed; a  new  dean,  Dr.  William  S.  Stone, 
formerly  of  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  has  been 
installed;  and  thirty-one  major  appointments 
have  been  made.  ("All  I  know,"  said  a  young 
Baltimore  doctor  recently  when  asked  about  the 
changes  at  the  University's  School  of  Medicine, 
"is  that  the  Medical  School  used  to  like  to  get 
Hopkins  rejects.  They  don't  now.") 

In  the  area  where  the  evaluating  team  was 
most  critical— overemphasis  on  football— several 
important  changes  have  been  made.  The  previ- 
ous administration's  quaint  system  of  having 
members  of  the  committee  on  scholarships  also 
constitute  the  committee  on  athletics  has  been 
abolished.  The  number  of  football  scholarships 
are  being  reduced  from  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
eight  per  year  to  sixteen  to  eighteen— well  below 
the  average  in  most  schools  in  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference.  The  ratio  of  athletic  to  non-athletic 
scholarships,  approximately  one  to  four  last  year, 
Dr.  Elkins  hopes  eventually  to  lower  to  a  ratio 
of  about  one  to  ten. 

Maryland's 

sons  &  daughters 

TH  E  shift  in  administration  policies  was 
quickly  noted  by  the  sensitive  antennae  of 
the  nation's  editorial  and  sports  writers.  It  was 
significant,  they  felt,  that  football  coach  Jim 
Tatum,  whose  nine-year  record  led  the  nation, 
was  leaving  the  University  of  Maryland,  where 
he  been  been  offered  permanent  tenure  in 
addition  to  his  already  large  salary,  for  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  received 
a  smaller  salary  and  no  tenure. 

The  change  in  educational  policy  and  em- 
phasis was  also  noted  by  the  Middle  States  Asso- 
ciation. In  April  1955,  one  year  before  the  pro- 
bation deadline,  Maryland's  accreditation  was 
"reaffirmed."  The  Association  demanded  occa- 
sional progress  reports,  but  the  heavy  pressure 
was  off.  Marylanders,  relieved,  began  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  the  new  president  and  his  educa- 
tional philosophy. 

The  transplanted  Texan,  who  must  listen  to 
the  University  chapel  chimes  peal  "Mai viand. 
My  Maryland"  into  his  office  window  every  hall- 
hour,  says  that  his  over-all  goal  is  to  establish  a 
broad  academic  program  that  is  at  the  same 
time  mass  education  and  superior.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  raising  standards  on  the  three 
levels  of  education  with  which  the  University 
is  necessarily  linked— teaching,  research,  and  ex- 
tension work. 

Dr.  Elkins  is  anxious  to  attract  a  distinguished 
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faculty  to  Maryland,  particularly  distinguished 
teachers. 

"Faculty  promotions  too  often  are  based  on 
how  much  people  publish  and  not  much  credit 
is  given  for  great  teaching,"  he  points  out,  "with 
the  result  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  neglect 
teaching  and  concentrate  on  publishing.  Natu- 
rally, we  have  to  do  considerable  research,  and 
I  think  we  should  encourage  more  pure  research, 
especially  in  the  liberal  arts.  But  I  think  you 
must  have  some  people  on  a  college  staff  who  are 
teachers  and  not  researchers,  people  who  there- 
fore shouldn't  be  turned  into  research." 

He  also  has  strong  opinions  on  the  proper 
auricular  balance: 

"The  question  of  how  much  science  and  how 
much  liberal  arts  is  still  one  of  the  great  debates 
in  American  education,"  he  says.  "There  is  a 
lot  of  talk  about  the  importance  of  giving  your 
professional  people— engineers,  for  example— a 
well-rounded  education  in  liberal  arts.  But  it  is 
equally  important,  it  seems  to  me,  particularly 
these  days,  that  the  liberal-arts  students  get  a 
good  education  in  science.  And  that  is  some- 
thing that  liberal-arts  students  are  not  getting  in 
most  instances." 

Extension  work  he  considers  "a  vital  part  of 
any  good  state  university's  program." 

After  more  than  a  year  of  evaluating  the  Uni- 
versity's prime  needs,  Dr.  Elkins  feels  his  biggest 
job  is  to  raise  academic  standards.  The  irony  of 
his  situation  is  that  as  he  tries  to  raise  standards 
and  improve  the  teacher-student  ratio,  he  will  be 
faced  with  a  spiraling  enrollment. 

Statistics  show  that  within  the  next  decade 
enrollment  at  Maryland,  along  with  that  at 
most  state  universities,  will  be  more  than  dou- 
bled. And  if,  as  Dr.  Elkins  says  today,  "The  cur- 
rent teacher-student  ratio  at  Maryland  is  not 
exceedingly  high,"  what  will  that  ratio  be  in 
1966  and  where  will  enough  additional  teachers 
be  found  to  maintain  or  improve  it? 

As  enrollment  increases,  new  dormitories, 
facilities,  and  faculty  are  going  to  be  needed. 
These,  in  turn,  call  for  more  money  from  the 
state  taxpayers,  and  it  is  the  peculiar  quirk  of 
the  taxpayer  that  as  he  increases  his  financial 
support  to  his  state  university  he  demands  with 
proportionately  increasing  intensity  that  his  sons 
and  daughters  (many  of  whom  are  not  college 
material)  have  the  right  to  attend  the  institution 
he  supports.  In  an  attempt  to  keep  its  enroll- 
ment and  budget  within  reasonable  limits  a  uni- 
versity can  adopt  one  or  more  of  the  following 
measures: 

(1)  raise  tuition  fees, 
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(2)  elevate  requirements  for  admission,  or 

(3)  hike  performance  standards  for  students 
in  college. 

The  last  choice— coupling  low  admission  re- 
quirements with  high  performance  standards 
after  admission— is  one  many  state  universities 
have  adopted,  on  the  rather  amorphous  theory 
that  every  high-school  graduate  has  the  right 
at  least  to  enter  the  state  university  which  his 
parents  help  support.  But  teachers  are  often 
unhappy  with  this  policv  and  complain  that  they 
are  forced  to  spend  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  time  on  students  who  should  never  have  been 
admitted  in  the  first  place.  And  psychiatrists 
shudder  at  the  high  percentage  of  flunkouts  at 
the  end  of  the  first  semester,  feeling  that  thev  put 
an  unnecessary  psychological  handicap  on  the 
flunkee. 

Dr.  Elkins  intends  to  use  all  three  controllinsr 
factors.  He  has  already  come  to  the  tentative 
conclusion  that  state  students  will,  in  the  future, 
have  to  be  charged  more  than  their  present 
nominal  tuition  fees.  And  although  he  has 
not  worked  out  the  details,  he  envisions  an  aca- 
demic screening  program  which  will  separate 
deserving  applicants  from  students  whose  abili- 
ties show  there  would  be  little  chance  of  their 
surviving  four  years  at  the  LTniversity.  Late  this 
year  academic  requirements  for  students  in 
attendance  will  be  raised. 

HIS  constant  concern  about  the  scholastic 
standing  of  his  university  has  led  President 
Elkins  to  challenge  the  state's  public  secondary 
schools,  which  he  accuses  of  sending  to  the 
LTniversity  high-school  graduates  untutored  in 
simple  English  and  mathematics.  Thus  the  Mid- 
dle States  Association's  evaluation  report  has 
started  a  chain  reaction  which  is  affecting  the 
whole  state  educational  program.  As  Dr.  Elkins 
put  it  not  long  ago,  "You  can  now  sell  the 
public  on  the  need  for  higher  educational  stand- 
ards." (It  might  be  noted  in  passing  that  he 
has  also  sold  the  state  legislature  which  has  con- 
sistently co-operated  with  him  since  his  appoint- 
ment, although  he  has  never  bothered  to  appear 
before  it  as  a  lobbyist.) 

The  LTniversity  of  Maryland  still  has  a  long 
way  to  go.  Its  present  library  must  serve  for  two 
more  vears  until  the  new  one  is  completed.  It 
still  has  no  Phi  Beta  Kappa  chapter.  But  one  of 
the  senior  members  of  the  faculty  summed  up 
the  changed  atmosphere  rather  neatly  not  long 
ago,  and  with  obvious  feeling: 

"I'll  just  put  it  this  way,"  he  said.  "It's  more 
like  a  school  now." 


John  Rader  Piatt 


STYLE 

IN  SCIENCE 


Is  the  detached  and  objective  scientist 
completely  impersonal?  A  physicist 
examines  the  effects,  and  the 
limits,  of  scientific  individuality. 

ALL  scientists  are  not  alike.  Look  at  any 
laboratory  or  university  science  depart- 
ment. Professor  Able  is  the  kind  of  man  who 
seizes  an  idea  as  a  dog  seizes  a  stick,  all  at  once. 
As  he  talks  you  can  see  him  stop  short,  with  the 
chalk  in  his  fingers,  and  then  almost  jump  with 
excitement  as  the  insight  grips  him.  His  col- 
league, Baker,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  man  who 
comes  to  understand  an  idea  as  a  worm  might 
understand  the  same  stick,  digesting  it  a  little 
at  a  time,  drawing  his  conclusions  cautiously, 
and  tunneling  slowly  through  it  from  end  to  end 
and  back  again. 

Which  of  these  methods  is  likely  to  make  the 
greater  contribution  to  science?  There  are  draw- 
backs to  both.  Able  is  volatile.  He  may  drop  his 
idea  as  rapidly  as  he  acquired  it.  In  a  short 
time  he  can  race  through  a  forest  of  ideas  and 
leave  all  his  colleagues  breathless  behind,  includ- 
ing Baker.  Baker  is  scornful  of  such  a  procedure, 
perhaps  a  little  envious.  He  can  never  try  so 
many  ideas,  though  in  the  end  each  one  he  tries 
becomes  part  of  him,  each  one  tested  in  every 
aspect. 

Or  consider  another  pair  of  scientific  minds, 
whose  contrasted  inner  workings  are  revealed  by 
their  contrasted  footnote  habits. 

Charlson  is  the  one  who  discovers  everything 
for  himself.  He  dislikes  reading  other  men's 
efforts  because  they  stale  the  fresh  springs  of  his 
thought.  Though  he  is  famous  to  the  world,  his 
scientific  enemies  are  numbered  by  the  dozens 


because  he  never  bothered  to  look  up  their  prior 
parallelisms  and  dim  anticipations.  So  he  left  out 
all  the  references  that  would  have  been  their 
tendril  grasps  on  fame.  Rumors  of  plagiarism 
are  heard  at  the  Society  meetings. 

Doctor  Doggett,  instead,  is  footnote-happy.  No 
historical  cranny  is  safe.  He  pries  out  the  fore- 
shadowings,  the  counterarguments,  and  the  mis- 
prints. If  he  makes  a  creative  contribution  him- 
self it  is  lost  among  the  references,  for  there 
are  more  lines  of  footnotes  than  there  are  of  text. 
Yet  he  gathers  a  thousand  strands  together  and 
may  find  distant  connections  which  pass  un- 
noticed by  other  men. 

Will  it  be  Doggett  or  Charlson  who  makes  the 
great  discovery? 

This  is  a  question  we  could  pursue  through 
the  whole  academic  alphabet,  contrasting  tire 
syndromes  and  merits  of  the  types  of  scientific 
personality.  Simply  as  writers,  one  man  is  dull, 
one  witty;  one  verbose,  another  terse.  This  man's 
equations  lie  like  boulders  on  the  page,  that 
man's  like  a  fog.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the 
differences  show  through  the  attempted  imper- 
sonality of  scientific  verbiage. 

But  we  would  soon  realize  that  the  question 
of  relative  merit  hinges  on  a  more  fundamental 
question:  Is  personality  significant  for  science? 
We  often  hear  the  arguments  for  scientific  deter- 
minism, which  is  the  belief  that  scientific  dis- 
coveries are  somewhat  like  the  measles,  break- 
ing out  everywhere  at  once  when  the  time  is  ripe. 
If  this  is  so,  is  not  one  man  in  a  given  field  as 
likely  as  another  to  make  an  important  discovery? 
Does  it  make  any  difference  to  knowledge  who 
invents  a  thing  first,  or  what  kind  of  mind  and 
style  he  has? 

If  we  look  at  some  examples  from  the  history 
ol  science  with  this  problem  in  mind,  1  think 
we  will  see  that  personality  does  indeed  make  a 
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difference.  The  two  aspects  interpenetrate.  To  a 
remarkable  extent  the  discovery  ripe  to  be  born 
selects  one  discoverer  from  among  the  contestants, 
picking  out  the  master  of  a  line  of  thought  and 
method  essential  to  its  birth.  But  equally  re- 
markable is  the  extent  to  which  the  undeter- 
mined and  peculiar  stamp  of  his  parenthood  is 
embedded  forever  in  the  body  of  pure  knowl- 
edge. 

DETERMINISM    IN  DISCOVERY 

TI 1  E  evidence  lor  scientific  determinism— 
with  its  lesser  emphasis  on  personality— is 
the  familiar  catalogue  of  the  instances  of  multi- 
ple discovery.  The  great  cases  of  this  kind  were 
the  simultaneous  and  independent  discovery  of 
the  calculus  by  Newton  and  Leibnitz  three  cen- 
turies ago,  and  the  simultaneous  Darwin  and 
Wallace  discoveries  of  natural  selection  in  the 
last  century.  Hundreds  of  lesser  examples  could 
be  listed.  Each  idea,  with  variations,  is  found 
and  found  again.  Patent  lawyers  make  their 
living  from  such  competition. 

Independent  discoveries  are  sometimes  only 
months  or  weeks  apart,  especially  today  in  the 
fields  crowded  with  first-rate  competitors.  In 
physics,  for  example,  the  synchrocyclotron  was 
invented  simultaneously  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Russia.  Independent  communications  from 
this  country  and  from  Germany  announced  the 
current  theoretical  "shell  model"  of  atomic 
nuclei  in  the  very  same  issue  of  the  Physical 
Review.  The  race  for  priority  hinges  on  days, 
and  the  Saturday  afternoon  Letter-to-the-Editor 
becomes  a  regular  event. 

Such  examples  make  scientific  developments 
appear  almost  inevitable,  maturing  like  dande- 
lions on  both  sides  of  company  fences  and  na- 
tional ones,  to  the  despair  of  Congressmen  and 
drug  houses.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  dis- 
coveries have  preconditions  that  must  be  met. 
Once  these  are  met,  even  a  non-genius  may  make 
a  discovery  if  he  is  playing  with  the  right  appa- 
ratus and  tries  everything.  To  a  certain  extent, 
science  is  successful  because  it  is  a  code  of  rides 
that  enable  ordinary  brains  with  ordinary 
motivations  to  set  up,  one  step  at  a  time,  the 
necessary  preconditions. 

Some  are  mechanical.  Take  the  discoveries 
of  electrons  and  of  X-rays,  which  occurred  within 
two  years  of  each  other  in  the  1890s.  Both 
required  the  application  of  a  high  voltage  to  a 
good  vacuum.  This  in  turn  required  the  knowl- 
edge of  direct  current  electricity,  a  good  cheap 
high-voltage  generator,  and  a  good  cheap  vacuum 
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pump,  with  an  electric  motor  drive  for  con- 
venience. All  these  are  late-nineteenth-century 
items.  The  incandescent  lamp,  not  a  discovery 
but  an  invention,  had  similar  preconditions; 
but  it  could  be  made  with  a  lower  voltage  and  a 
poorer  vacuum,  and  so  was  invented  a  few  years 
earlier. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  these  discoveries  could 
have  been  predicted.  No  one  foresaw  that  such 
phenomena  existed.  But  if  anything  were  there 
to  be  found  with  that  apparatus,  it  must  have 
been  found  then.  The  discoveries  were  made  bv 
highly  competent  experimenters:  yet  within  a 
few  years  almost  any  intelligent  student  might 
have  made  them  independently,  while  experi- 
menters ten  times  as  competent  could  scarcely 
have  set  the  dates  of  discovery  earlier  by  as  much 
as  two  decades.  In  present  times,  the  anti-proton 
could  be  predicted,  and  planned  for  at  Berkeley, 
years  in  advance;  and  then  discovered  almost  as 
soon  as  the  apparatus  A\as  designed,  finished,  and 
turned  on.  We  can  see  why  one  celebrated 
physicist  said  that  half  of  his  success  consisted 
in  knowing  what  to  order  and  where  to  order  it. 

There  are  also  intellectual  conditions  that 
must  be  met,  before  a  discovery  can  be  made 
or  appreciated  or  understood.  The  brilliant  idea 
requires  intellectual  groundwork  and,  what  is 
equally  important,  a  scientific  community  ready 
for  the  novelty.  It  is  just  as  sure  a  recipe  for 
failure  to  have  the  right  idea  fifty  years  too  soon 
as  five  years  too  late.  William  James  might  have 
been  advising  young  men  in  any  science  when  he 
said:  Decide  what  important  thing  will  be  done 
in  the  next  twenty  years:  then  do  it. 

Occasionally,  untimely  ideas  do  get  preserved 
to  be  marveled  at.  In  mathematics,  Fermat's  Last 
Theorem  still  tantalizes  us;  and  Hamilton's 
Quaternions,  which  were  thought  by  his  con- 
temporaries to  indicate  mild  insanity,  were  sim- 
ply premature  by  two  or  three  generations. 

Abbe  Mendel,  father  of  genetics,  actually  bred 
his  sweet  peas  decades  too  soon.  His  contribu- 
tion was  finally  disinterred  at  the  time  when  it 
could  be  understood.  Roentgen  made  the  dis- 
covery of  X-rays  in  a  momentary  lapse  from  a 
lifelong  study  of  crystals,  which  was  no  doubt 
equally  painstaking  and  inspired  but  is  almost 
unremembered  because  it  was  fifty  years  too 
early.  Sometimes  even  a  short  time  makes  a 
great  difference  in  the  response  to  a  new  idea. 
Stories  persist  that  the  equations  of  quantum 
mechanics  were  derived  by  this  man  or  that  but 
were  rejected  by  editors  only  a  year  or  two  before 
Schrddinger  got  his  version  accepted  and  won  a 
Nobel  prize. 
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We  may  speculate  on  how  many  good  sc ientists 
may  have  died  unite,  inglorious,  and  bitter  be- 
cause  their  work  was  too  advanced  to  be  under- 
stood, rhis  is  the  standard  defense  of  the  ill- 
prepared  and  the  crackpot.  Yet  the  failure  to 
recognize  a  brilliant  man  is  only  partly  due  to 
the  stupidity  or  stubbornness  of  the  scientific 
community;  it  is  also  partly  his  own  fault. 

For  brilliance  has  an  obligation  not  only  to 
create  but  also  to  communicate.  A  scientist  can- 
not really  go  "voyaging  through  strange  seas  of 
thought  alone."  The  more  penetrating  eye  will 
see  him  to  be  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  w  itnesses. 
He  takes  from  others;  he  gives  to  others.  He 
must  address  the  problems  of  his  time.  He  must 
translate  his  thoughts  into  the  language  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  must  scatter  them  abroad 
for  interaction.  A  thought  which  has  not  pene- 
trated to  other  minds  will  die  unfruitful. 

As  a  result,  the  scientist  can  hardly  be  recog- 
nized posthumously,  like  the  artist  or  poet.  He 
is  much  less  independent,  much  more  bound  to 
the  current  needs  and  purposes  of  the  scientific 
community.  His  achievement  of  thought  needs 
to  be  at  the  same  time  an  achievement  of  com- 
munication and  leadership  which  must  be 
acknowledged  by  the  group— by  at  least  one 
editor!— before  its  intellectual  viability  fades 
away. 

It  is  a  perishable  achievement.  Not  many  of 
us  know  who  first  cut  the  trees  or  cleared  the 
land  beside  our  houses.  The  scientific  explorer, 
like  the  wilderness  explorer,  exists  to  be  super- 
seded. Wandering  at  random,  he  finds  a  first, 
clumsy  way  to  the  new  goal.  The  more  important 
the  goal,  the  greater  the  speed  with  which  his 
path  is  by-passed  by  short  cuts,  ridden  over  by 
electronic  computing  machines,  and  obliterated 
by  the  marching  masses  of  Ph.D.'s.  His  hesita- 
tions, his  sextant  readings,  the  art  and  intuition 
by  which  he  avoided  this  pitfall  or  that  rabbit 
track— these  make  dull  hard  reading  after  a  few 
years,  for  they  apply  to  a  world  of  difficulties 
which,  because  of  his  very  efforts,  has  vanished 
and  can  scarcely  be  reconstructed.  But  such  a 
man  is  properly  contemptuous  of  the  incoherent 
genius  whose  ravishing  discoveries  are  too  strange 
and  vague  to  be  communicable. 

KINDS   OF  MINDS 

DETERMINISM  also  plays  a  more  in- 
timate role.  Not  only  is  the  time  of  a  dis- 
covery approximately  determined,  it  seems  that 
the  personality  of  the  discoverer  may  to  some 
extent  be  determined.  To  find  America,  we  must 
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have  a  fifteenth-century  Western  sea  captain, 
uncommercial,  convinced,  dogged,  persuasive, 
with  delusions  of  grandeur— whether  his  name  is 
Columbus  or  something  else. 

To  see  this  principle  in  science,  we  must  con- 
centrate on  two  components  of  personality  w  hich 
I  shall  call  method  and  style.  By  method,  I  mean 
the  type  of  a  scientist's  intuition,  his  normally 
preferred  method  of  attack.  One  man  loves  most 
to  design  and  build  apparatus,  a  glorified  instru- 
ment maker.  Another  is  a  human  measuring 
engine  who  can  turn  out  more  data  or  more 
precise  data  than  anyone  else.  Some  like  to  im- 
prove on  other  men's  experiments  in  familiar 
fields,  others  prefer  wild  and  novel  experiments 
of  their  own  at  the  limit  of  the  possible.  In  these 
differences,  one  major  axis  of  variation  ought  to 
be  especially  emphasized.  It  is  the  difference 
between  the  generally  inductive  and  the  generally 
deductiv  e  types  of  mind. 

In  an  inductive  mind,  the  internal  monologue 
might  go  somewhat  as  follows:  "Now  here's  a 
funny  result.  It  doesn't  fit  in  at  all  with  Smol- 
lengoble's  theorem!  Yes,  the  apparatus  is  okay. 
Didn't  I  see  last  month  where  someone  else  had 
trouble  with  that  theorem?  But  he  had  lower 
pressure.  If  we  increased  the  pressure,  would  it 
go  farther  in  the  same  direction?" 

The  general  from  the  particular.  This  is  the 
man  who  covers  his  laboratory  walls  with  graphs 
of  his  data  and  squints  at  them  every  morning 
before  he  turns  on  his  power  supply,  wondering 
if  those  deviations  are  experimental  error  or  a 
real  effect.  There  is  something  of  this  turn  of 
mind  in  all  of  us.  A  talented  few,  like  the  master 
organic  chemists,  develop  it  until  they  can  play 
their  residues  and  hunches  as  a  virtuoso  plays 
the  violin. 

The  deductive  genius  may  be  tone  deaf  to  such 
music.  His  passion  is  not  for  the  uncertain  new 
order  but  for  elegance  and  claritv  in  the  old.  At 
his  highest  pinnacle,  he  is  the  Euclid  or  Maxwell 
who  stands  and  looks  back  after  a  period  of 
growth  and  sees  that  a  few  simple  postulates  will 
unite  a  whole  body  of  separate  rules  into  a  sym- 
metrical system. 

Like  the  inductive  mind,  he  sees  patterns,  but 
in  a  different  medium.  Perhaps  when  he  closes 
his  eyes  by  the  fire  he  stares  into  a  magnificent 
void  where  the  luminous  theorems  move  and 
intersect  and  enclose  each  other  and  he  leaps 
up  shouting,  "I  have  it!  I  have  it!"  However 
jumbled  his  desk  may  be,  there  is  some  distant 
region  of  the  spirit  where  his  files  are  clearlv 
labeled  and  his  papers  have  been  written  in  a 
neat  hand  on  one  side  only  and  are  stapled  into 
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bundles  with  their  edges  straight-the  great  plan 
encompassing  every  particular  in  every  pigeon- 
hole. There  is  something  of  this,  too,  in  all 
of  us. 

ONE  of  these  minds  anticipates,  the  other 
reconstructs.  Inductive  steps  must  come  before 
deductive  ones.  So  in  each  subject  area  there 
is  a  time  when  one  method  is  most  appropriate. 
Then  it  exhausts  its  material,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  and  recedes  as  the  important  discov- 
eries begin  to  fail  to  another  kind  of  mental 
machine.  A  field  of  knowledge  has  a  curve  of 
growth  and  a  morphology,  branches  and  stem— 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Different 
talents  are  needed  in  the  gardeners  at  different 
times.  Those  with  a  green  thumb  must  plant, 
while  others  with  a  sure  balance  clinib  ladders 
later  for  the  fruit. 

Take  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 
First  diere  is  visual  observation  and  instrumenta- 
tion, from  the  ancients  to  Tycho  Brahe's  quad- 
rant and  his  tables  of  years  of  nights  of  measure- 
ment. Then  diere  are  the  rule-makers,  from  the 
Ptolemaic  astronomers  to  Kepler,  who  asked  how 
all  this  would  look  from  the  nearest  star  and 
searched  Tycho's  tables  for  regularities,  boiling 
the  regularities  down  to  his  three  laws  of  plane- 
tary motion. 

Wandering  in  and  out  of  the  procession  are 
the  speculators— Lucretius.  Copernicus— who  ani- 
mate the  mixture  widi  dieir  lively  controversies. 
At  one  side  are  the  auxiliaries:  Archimedes  on 
conic  sections:  the  navigators,  defining  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  earth:  Galileo,  hurling  balls  and 
abstracting  from  them  that  ingenious  invention, 
the  ideal  free  body. 

W  hat  a  preparation  for  Newton!  It  might  be 
compared  to  some  Biblical  prophecy  in  its  visions 
and  connections  and  anticipations  across  the 
millenniums.  These  are  the  shoulders  of  giants, 
with  linked  arms— not  mereh  a  human  pyramid, 
but  the  braced  and  giant  framework  of  knowl- 
edge itself. 

The  main  line  of  development  in  scientific 
dieory  follows  this  sequence  of  work  methods: 
observation,  rule  of  thumb,  speculation,  syn- 
thesis. Naturally  the  methods  of  work  are  not 
perfectly  separated  in  time  nor  even  in  the  indi- 
vidual scientists.  Every  research  man  must  be 
capable  of  performing  all  the  functions  in  some 
degree— especi all v  the  speculative  function— if  he 
is  to  be  worth  his  scientific  salt.  He  may  even 
have  several  highly  developed  talents,  like  New- 
ton. This  should  not  blind  us  to  the  bis:  dif- 
ference  in  the  different  mental  processes,  even 
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such  as  that  between  the  maker  of  the  important 
little  first  svntheses— frequently  an  experimenter 
—and  the  maker  of  final  ^rand  svntheses  who 
often  shows  a  native  distaste  for  the  raw  and 
original  datum. 

To  see  the  historical  necessity  that  selects  these 
tvpes.  let  us  trv  a  thought  experiment  on  history. 
Consider  what  would  have  happened  if  the 
minds  of  Newton  and  Kepler  had  been  inter- 
changed. The  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
work  of  either  man  will  show  that  Newton's 
mind  was  not  the  one  to  unravel  Tycho's  data, 
and  Kepler's  was  not  the  one  to  do  Newton's 
necessarv  preliminary  A\ork  of  discovering  the 
calculus.  Not  that  it  would  have  been  absolutely 
impossible:  only  that  it  would  have  been  slow 
and  burdensome  for  either  mind  to  try  to  use 
intuition  methods  like  the  other,  and  that  they 
would  have  turned  aside  soon  and  wisely  to  more 
congenial  discoveries. 

A  mature  research  worker  needs  to  seek  out 
tasks  which  he  can  undertake  best  with  his 
mental  «ifts  at  his  moment  of  histon.  A  Max- 
well  in  the  eighteenth  centurv  could  not  have 
united  electricitv  and  magnetism  but  would  have 
had  to  work  on,  let  us  say,  astronomy,  while  the 
Franklins  did  the  groundwork  of  electricity. 
Maxwell  in  the  nineteenth  centurv  could  and 
did  perfect  electricity  but  would  have  been  lost 
in  atomic  spectra,  where  a  Kepler  kind  of  mind 
was  needed.  A  Maxwell  todav  mi^ht  find  chem- 
istry  or  field-theory  almost  ripe  for  his  talents, 
but  would  probablv  be  foolish  to  go  back  to  the 
well-plowed  area  of  electricity  unless  he  proposed 
to  make  a  still  larger  svnthesis,  or  a  synthesis 
from  a  completelv  new  point  of  view. 

GIVE    AND    TAKE    OF  TALENTS 

TH  E  time  sequence  of  work  methods  is 
never  perfectlv  clear-cut.  however:  in  a 
single  field  the  different  types  of  talent  co-exist 
and  make  simultaneous  contributions.  For  the 
different  tvpes  of  talent  need  each  other.  Induc- 
tive and  deductive,  intuitive  and  classical,  are 
die  two  halves  of  a  pair  of  scissors  and  cut  only 
when  diev  are  opposed.  Each  work  method  pro- 
duces its  own  peculiar  excesses  which  must  be 
seen  from  another  viewpoint  before  their  de- 
formitv  can  be  recognized. 

The  inductive  mind  often  goes  too  far.  Not 
having  die  advantage  of  the  grand  synthesis,  it 
does  not  know  where  to  stop.  Searching  for 
important  relations,  it  finds  unimportant  ones. 
Experimental  error  may  be  turned  into  law.  or 
clear  disproof  dismissed  as  experimental  error. 
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Pythagoras'  useful  relation  between  the  sides 
of  triangles  seems  to  have  been  associated  in  his 
own  enthusiasm  with  the  lengths  of  musically 
harmonious  strings,  and  so  with  the  harmonies 
of  the  universe  and  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
This  goes  too  far,  but  it  is  not  all  nonsense:  the 
lengths  of  harmonious  strings  do  indeed  have 
simple  numerical  ratios. 

The  first  regularity  of  planets  which  Kepler 
thought  he  found  was  that  thev  moved  on 
spheres  circumscribed  and  inscribed  in  five  vast 
regular  polyhedrons  in  the  heavens.  This  is  not 
all  nonsense:  the  regular  spacing  of  the  orbits  is 
a  main  feature  of  several  recent  cosmologies. 

Such  jumps  'beyond  reason"'  need  to  be  con- 
tinuously criticized  by  the  deductive  and  classical 
mind.  Vet  the  inductive  mind  is  like  a  sentry 
who  must  be  forgiven  for  firing  at  an  occasional 
shadow  provided  he  always  fires  toward  the 
enemy. 

The  sin  of  the  deductive  mind  is  that  it  derides 
and  suppresses  those  inductive  jumps  that  later 
prove  to  be  right  about  as  harshly  as  those  that 
prove  wrong.  Newton  rejected  Huyghens'  and 
Hooke's  wave  theory  of  light  which  swept  out 
Newton's  own  ideas  a  hundred  years  later.  An 
esteemed  critic  showed  that  Balmer's  formula, 
the  first  real  regularity  found  in  atomic  spectra, 
must  be  a  mathematical  accident.  De  Broglie's 
paper,  which  contained  the  first  germ  of  quan- 
tum mechanics,  was  widely  regarded  as  nonsense. 

Still,  this  conservatism  has  a  good  result.  The 
success  of  an  innovator  is  meted  out  in  propor- 
tion to  his  scientific  persuasiveness,  his  patience 
ui  amassing  crucial  observations,  like  Darwin,  to 
show  that  the  old  faith  is  unjustified.  It  is  not 
the  moment  of  insight  but  the  moment  of  accept- 
ance that  marks  a  firm  step  forward.  Scientific 
growth  is  by  conflict.  The  truth  is  found  only 
in  the  heat  of  controversy  as  each  man  is  forced 
to  defend  his  thesis:  the  classicist  his  sufficiency, 
the  innovator  his  necessity. 

The  historical  counterpoint  between  the  in- 
ductive and  deductive  mind  is  useful  even  in  its 
subtler  manifestations.  It  provides  an  unspec- 
tacular tension  which  is  a  major  force  in  keeping 
science  balanced.  Each  creative  worker  lives  in 
a  steadv  stream  of  deductive  criticism— normally, 
in  fact,  self-criticism— curbing  and  channeling  his 
intuitive  impulses.  It  is  not  so  much  that  his 
little  dailv  jumps  and  inferences  must  not  vio- 
late "reason''  as  that  they  must  satisfy  more 
delicate  canons  of  scientific  good  taste.  How 
manv  readings  or  decimal  places  to  take:  what 
precautions:  how  ignorant  or  speculative  to  show 
oneself  at  various  stages  of  scientific  friendship; 
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how  soon  to  publish;  and  so  on.  A  large  part 
of  the  training  of  science  students  is  really 
devoted  to  instilling  this  code  of  scientific 
manners. 

The  code  is  a  balance  of  opposites.  A  man 
may  acquire  deductive  good  manners  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  of  his  inductive  hope,  faith,  and 
fire:  fanning  the  fire  mav  soften  in  turn  the  rigor 
of  his  self-criticism.  Some  individuals  and 
groups  try  to  solve  the  problem  by  separating 
the  two  processes,  starting  with  an  idea  stage 
in  which  the  imagination  runs  wild  and  free, 
followed  by  an  analytical  stage  in  which  the 
ideas  are  criticallv  selected  and  combined.  The 
genius  is  the  one  who  can  maximize  both  ele- 
ments and  maintain  at  the  time  the  fiercest  pro- 
ductivitv  and  the  most  exacting  standards. 

Likewise  for  a  successful  scientific  group,  the 
curbing  of  inductive  jumps  by  the  canons  of 
taste  must  be  neither  too  rigid  nor  too  loose. 
The  scissors  will  not  cut  if  the  blades  are  locked 
or  if  they  are  wobbly.  The  rigor  of  editors  is 
needed  to  restrict  the  wilder  flights  as  much  as 
the  zeal  of  speculators  is  needed  to  keep  knowl- 
edge alive.  Science  cannot  be  fruitful  where  pub- 
lishers indulge  unready  authors,  wild  fancies, 
and  incompetent  techniques:  nor  where  hoary 
academic  despots  hold  the  seats  of  power  and 
press  the  young  men  to  a  mold  two  generations 
old.  But  neither  side  can  afford  to  be  dogmatic, 
for  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  the  svntheses  of  a 
succeeding  generation  that  we  can  look  back  and 
be  certain  what  was  excess  of  speculation  and 
what  was  excess  of  repression. 

STYLE    IN  CREATIVITY 

THESE  remarks  have  perhaps  conveved 
some  idea  of  the  depth  to  which  scientific 
determinism  goes.  A  social  necessity  fixes  not 
onlv  the  timing  of  a  discovery  but  the  work 
methods  of  the  discoverer:  it  affects  the  heat  of 
the  controversies  engendered,  and  where  science 
is  successful  it  sets  the  canons  of  taste  which 
determine  whether  the  discovery  is  accepted  or 
rejected  at  a  given  stage  of  proof. 

Nevertheless,  all  is  not  fixed.  If  we  move  about 
inside  this  framework  we  can  now  begin  to  see 
the  ornaments  and  gargoyles  added,  unneces- 
sarily and  delightfully  and  sometimes  unex- 
pectedly, by  exuberant  craftsmen,  shaped  by  per- 
sonality above  and  beyond  strict  scientific  need. 

For  one  thing,  each  j>erson  has  his  own  com- 
bination of  fields  of  interest.  A  scientist  trained 
in  one  subject  often  makes  spectacular  contribu- 
tions when  his  novel  outlook  and  work  methods 
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are  turned  into  another  field.  Think  of  the 
special  approach  of  Helmholtz,  the  physiologist 
turned  physicist;  or  ol  Pasteur,  the  chemist, 
among  the  diseases. 

Personality  also  enters  through  language,  with 
its  hidden  assumptions.  Without  Newton  him- 
self, we  might  never  have  had  "force"  or  "mass" 
in  the  equations  of  motion;  or  they  might  have 
had  very  different  definitions  and  emphases. 
Philosophers  have  pulled  and  hauled  at  them  for 
centuries:  the  difficulties  were  ineradicable,  be- 
cause these  symbols  were  written  from  the  begin- 
ning in  the  Newtonian  equations  that  worked. 
The  Father  of  Physics  has  imprinted  "force"  and 
"mass,"  like  intellectual  genes,  into  every  cell  of 
the  physical  sciences  today. 

Kepler,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have 
eschewed,  largely  on  aesthetic  grounds,  the  an- 
thropomorphic concept  of  "force"  between 
heavenly  bodies.  In  this  question  of  taste,  he 
anticipates  Einstein.  If  history  had  put  the 
Kepler  mind  in  the  Newton  body,  it  might  have 
delayed  the  discovery  of  universal  gravitation, 
which  would  have  been  difficult  for  Kepler— but 
it  might  have  accelerated  the  discovery  of  general 
relativity. 

Terminology  is  often  chained  to  such  initial 
biases.  Franklin's  choice  of  the  arithmetic  terms 
"positive"  and  "negative"  to  designate  the  two 
supplementary  types  of  electricity  still  plagues 
our  thinking  and  may  have  delayed  who  knows 
what  happier  synthesis. 

The  idiosyncrasies  of  taste  and  choice,  of  abili- 
ties and  workmanship,  embellish  and  modify  a 
discovery.  The  work  method  is  determined;  the 
style  is  not.  Any  physical  law  is  exhibited  in 
many  places  and  forms  and  may  be  found  by 
single  experiments  on  hundreds  of  compounds 
or  by  hundreds  of  experiments  on  a  grain  of 
sand.  And  the  discoverer  may  be  an  exhibition- 
ist, or  a  conservative;  an  equation  maker,  or  a 
model  maker;  he  may  want  priority,  or  certainty. 
He  may  succeed  by  testing  everything  to  destruc- 
tion, at  unusual  temperatures  and  pressures:  or 
by  exploring  his  materials  with  nothing  but  a 
beam  of  light.  He  may  be  guided  by  shrewd  and 
almost  superstitious  hunches,  that  only  fluoro- 
carbons  will  give  him  clear-cut  answers,  or 
density-matrix  methods,  or  Drosophila,  or  sweet 
peas. 

SOMETIMES  the  effects  of  such  variations 
are  profound  indeed.  There  is  one  instance 
where  a  vast  intellectual  development  has  been 
hung  on  the  deficiencies  of  a  single  piece  of 
apparatus.  We  might  not  believe  that  electrons 
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are  in  atoms  except  for  some  equipment  assem- 
bled in  1898  by  Zeeman  in  Holland,  with  which 
he  found  that  the  spectrum  lines  of  atoms  were 
broadened  and  polarized  by  a  magnetic  field. 
This  "Zeeman  effect"  was  explained  by  Lorentz 
on  the  assumption  that  the  atoms  contained  the 
newly  discovered  corpuscles  called  electrons. 
Later,  Bohr  continued  to  assume  this  in  his 
atomic  theory;  and  whole-electrons-in-atoms 
passed  on  into  the  quantum  mechanics  that  we 
now  use. 

But  meanwhile,  what  of  the  Zeeman  effect?  If 
Zeeman  had  had  a  better  spectrograph  or  had 
improved  his  apparatus  before  publishing  his 
first  results,  he  would  have  reported  what  a  col- 
lege senior  can  discover  now:  that  each  of  his 
broadened  spectrum  lines  is  really  a  complex 
array  of  many  lines,  with  every  array  different. 
Neither  Lorentz  nor  anyone  else  would  then 
have  believed  that  there  were  intact  electrons,  all 
alike,  inside  the  atom;  perhaps  fractional  ones 
would  have  been  assumed.  The  Bohr  atom 
would  have  been  different,  or  impossible. 
Ouantum  mechanics  as  we  know  it  might  never 
have  appeared.  No  doubt  some  other  theoretical 
system  would  have  been  produced  in  its  place, 
but  by  now,  after  fifty  years,  its  practitioners 
would  speak  a  language  incomprehensible  or 
perhaps  unbelievable  to  our  best  physicists.  (The 
scientists  will  not  find  it  any  easier  to  talk  to 
scientists  they  meet  from  another  planet  than 
laymen  will.) 

If  a  piece  of  apparatus  can  shape  a  field  of 
knowledge,  a  brilliant  scientist  may  also  have  a 
great  personal  effect.  Many  of  the  peculiarities 
of  modern  physics  seem  to  have  this  individual 
stamp.  Bohr,  de  Broglie,  Schrodinger,  Heisen- 
berg,  Dirac— each  is  responsible  for  some  aspect 
of  the  synthesis  of  atomic  structure  which  is 
quantum  mechanics.  Yet  their  approaches  are 
very  different:  Bohr  with  his  electron-orbits  in 
space:  de  Broglie  with  his  almost  mystical  waves; 
Schrodinger  with  his  differential  equations; 
Heisenberg  with  his  matrices  and  strict  opera- 
tionalism:  Dirac  with  his  formalism.  It  we  had 
lost  one  of  these,  it  would  not  have  affected  our 
ability  to  predict  experimental  results,  which  is 
often  said  to  be  the  aim  of  science;  but  it  would 
have  been  a  great  loss  indeed  to  our  under- 
standing. 

And  a  great  change.  Without  Bohr  himself, 
woidd  the  earlier  ideas  of  an  atom  as  a  vibra- 
ting jelly  have  been  strangely  modified  by  some 
other  young  pseudo-Bohr  in  the  1910s  to  explain 
the  spectra  and  win  the  day?  Without  the  par- 
ticular style  of  a  particular  man,  Dirac,  we  might 
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have  had  formalism  of  a  sort,  bin  probably  not 
the  chaste,  terse,  awful  elegance  that  now  strikes 
fear  and  admiration  into  the  graduate  students. 

The  work  of  Willard  Gibbs  in  chemical 
thermodynamics  may  be  the  most  individual 
tour  de  force  of  all.  Somewhat  cut  off  in  late- 
nineteenth-century  America  from  the  larger  body 
of  European  theoretical  physicists  and  chemists, 
he  evolved  an  unusual  kind  of  thinking;  perhaps 
as  an  island  population  evolves  aberrant  species 
when  cut  off  from  the  mainland.  His  equations 
show  no  trace  of  the  mechanical  particles  bom- 
barding the  walls  of  a  box  which  still  dominated 
the  thought  of  European  scientists.  He  produced 
a  theory  without  "forces"  and  without  imaginary 
models  of  what  was  happening  in  the  box,  using 
simply  relations  among  the  things  observed  on 
the  outside,  such  as  temperature,  pressure,  and 
volume.  And  he  combined  these  with  a  logical 
absolute,  a  naked  and  apparently  vulnerable 
assertion  about  entropy. 

True,  this  was  not  completely  alien  to  con- 
temporary style.  Differential  equations  like  his 
were  the  admired  mathematical  form  in  other 
areas.  There  had  been  some  interest  in  the 
physical  power  of  syllogisms;  and  Mach  and 
Einstein  were  shortly  to  remove  "force"  from 
motion  and  from  gravitation  and  to  assert  other 
logical  absolutes.  But  taken  together  and  applied 
to  chemistry,  what  a  change!  Small  wonder  that 
nobody  noticed  him  but  Maxwell.  Small  wonder 
that  the  best  science  students  still  go  blank  and 
dumb,  and  the  little  philosophy  major  at  the 


back  of  the  room  suddenly  begins  to  get  the 
right  answers,  when  they  come  to  this  part  of 
the  course.  It  hurts  a  three-dimensional  man  to 
see  temperature  computed  from  a  syllogism. 

It  seems  probable  to  me  that  if  Gibbs  had 
lived  in  England  or  Germany  this  fusion  of 
ideas  might  not  have  occurred  until  at  least  a 
generation  later.  By  that  time  chemical  thinking 
would  have  been  set  in  another  mold,  and  chem- 
istry today  would  be  a  different  thing. 

There  are  many  lessons,  for  our  culture,  for 
our  teachers,  and  lor  our  scientists,  to  be  learned 
from  examining  closely  the  interplay  of  the 
Great  Man  aspect  of  history  with  the  Determinist 
aspect.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  microcosm  of  the 
scientific  world  in  a  relatively  simple  form  in 
which  the  causal  intellectual  strands  are  rather 
easy  to  trace.  The  general  cultural  or  political 
historian  might  find  this  limited  but  precisely 
known  area  a  good  testing  ground  for  theories 
of  history. 

I  think  he  would  conclude,  as  I  have  here, 
that  the  nature  of  the  achievements  of  a  large 
competing  scientific  group  is  determined  by  the 
group  and  its  history,  and  depends  little  on  the 
behavior  of  individual  discoverers.  We  can 
almost  write  down  equations  for  the  speed  and 
scope  of  advance  in  some  departments  of  knowl- 
edge. But  the  pressure  of  scientific  determinism 
becomes  weak  and  random  as  we  approach  the 
great  unitary  syntheses.  For  they  are  not  only  dis- 
coveries. They  are  also  artistic  creations,  shaped 
by  the  taste  and  style  of  a  single  hand. 
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AT  A  way-station  on  the  road  to  Upper  Egypt.  I  ventured  to  express  a  little 
impatience,  alter  waiting  three  hours  for  the  one  daily  slow  train,  and  finding 
that  its  whereabouts  had  not  even  been  announced  by  telegraph. 

"You  must  remember,"  said  the  official  to  whom  I  spoke,  "that  this  is  a  new 
road,  and  it  takes  some  time  to  get  everything  in  order." 
"How  long  has  the  road  been  open?"  I  asked. 
"Only  five  or  six  years." 

"And  when  do  you  expect  to  have  the  trains  running  on  time?  In  forty  or  fifty 
years?"  I  inquired.  .  .  .  The  official  .  .  .  answered: 
"Inshallah!"  (If  God  wills  it.) 

—Bayard  Taylor,  Egypt  and  Iceland  in  the  Year  1874,  published  1875. 
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. . .  12  divisions  turning  out  a  variety  of  basic  industrial  prod- 
ucts .  .  .  and  a  sales  level  today  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$125  million.  And  all  this,  mind  you,  without  making  a  single 
freight  car— the  company's  original  product  1 


By  any  yardstick  this  is  a  major  accomplishment,  and 
credit  must  go  to  US  I  s  Board  of  Directors,  pictured  here. 
Gathered  from  every  important  walk  of  our  economy,  these 
men  have  brought  to  US  I  top-level  experience  in  transporta- 
tion, chemicals,  finance,  precision  tool  manufacturing,  research 
and  government  planning.  Already  they  have  successfully 
guided  US  I  into  manufacturing  aircraft  landing  gears,  engine 
lathes,  petroleum  pumping  equipment,  giant  metal  forming 
presses,  welded  steel  pipe  for  water  and  oil  transmission,  dairy 
equipment,  cookware,  electrical  fittings,  steel  tanks,  and  com- 
ponents and  systems  for  jet  aircraft  and  guided  missiles.  And 
tomorrow?  There's  just  no  limit  to  USI's  horizon! 


After  Hours 


SEXBOAT 

TH  E  contest  for  first  place  in 
the  passionate  affection  of 
Americans  seems  to  me  undisputed 
but  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why.  A  friend  of  mine  who  owns  a 
daixy  farm  in  Vermont  reports  a 
conversation  with  the  local  milk 
tester  and  4-H  manageress  which 
provides  me  with  mv  final,  and 
clinching,  piece  of  evidence  but  with 
no  more  useful  explanation  than  I 
started  with.  The  winner— you  know 
it  as  well  as  I  do— is  the  automobile. 

This  Vermont  ladv  told  my  friend, 
as  he  had  been  suspecting,  that  the 
farmers  she  talked  to  were  no  longer 
very  conversational  about  livestock. 
When  she  drives  up  to  their  farms  in 
her  new  Chevrolet,  what  they  want 
to  talk  about  is  the  car  and  its  per- 
formance—about which  she  could 
hardly  care  less— and  not  about  the 
merits  of  the  various  breeds  of  cow 
that  used  to  be  their  staple  topic. 
The  voting  people  in  the  4-H  clubs 
don't  compete  with  one  another  as 
they  used  to  in  raising  animals,  let 
alone  vegetables— they  have  tractor- 
driving  contests.  The  only  enthusi- 
asts left  are  the  "eentleman" 
farmers  who  go  in  heavily  for  breed- 
ing and  are  only  a  few  steps  removed 
from  summer  people,  anyhow.  My 
friend  said  it  reminded  him  of  Rus- 
sia or  Israel,  or  some  other  strenu- 
ously self-industrializing  country 
where  machinery  is  still  rare  and 
dear  enough  to  have  high  prestige. 

Of  course,  this  has  been  in  the 
making  for  some  time:  well  back 
into  the  'thirties  Bins  Crosbv  sang; 
about  being  a  lone  cowhand  from 


the  Lone  Star  State,  who  rode  the 
range  in  a  Ford  V-8:  and  then  and 
thereafter  the  mechanization  of  rural 
drudgery  thankfullv  progressed  so 
fast  that— as  Homer  Croy  later  put  it 
in  these  pages— vou  wouldn't  know 
the  old  farm  now.  The  wood  farmer 
was  increasingly  the  good  mechanic. 
Today,  my  friend  says,  even  the 
milking  of  cows  by  machine  is  con- 
sidered dirty  work  and  left  for  the 
low-echelon  hired  hands,  while  the 
"farmer"  tends  the  gadgets— and 
wants  to  talk  about  automobiles. 

THIS  is  onlv  the  last  in  my  mount- 
ing list  of  witnesses.  The  testimony 
thev  give  is  that  nearly  evervbodv 
wants  to  talk  about  cars  and  has 
strong  feelings  about  them— even  the 
rare  anti-automobile  individualist 
who  refuses  to  own  one  and  heatedly 
defends  his  heresy.  Apparently  the 
organizations  that  conduct  the  sub- 
tle and  penetrating  surveys  of  public 
attitudes  toward  cars— such  as  the 
McCann-Erickson  agency  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune— often  discover 
that  interviews  are  easier  to  get  on 
this  subject  than  on  others.  You  can 
even  call  people  at  random  on  the 
telephone  and.  where  normally  thev 
might  hang  up.  if  thev  are  asked 
what  they  think  about  various  auto- 
mobiles thev  may  go  on  for  hours. 
And  this  seems  to  be  true  not  onlv 
of  men.  who  are  traditionally  sup- 
posed to  displav  knowledgeabilitv. 
but  also  of  Women,  who  have  en- 
tered the  discussion  more  recently. 

What  the  researchers  find,  inevit- 
ably, is  that  the  well-known  makes 
and  models  convey  widely  shared 
associations,  both  on  questions  of 
practicality  and  on  questions  that 


wander  off  into  the  hazy  unknowns 
of  symbolism  and  style.  Such  infor 
mation  is  not  only  of  great  value  tc 
the  manufacturer:  it  is  of  greatei 
value  than  nearly  anything  else  hi 
can  know— since  cars  are  advertised 
and  presumably  sold,  for  the  mos 
fragile  and  evanescent  motives  o 
reverie  and  emulation.  Whether  th< 
customer  thinks  of  his  purchase  a 
casual  or  daring,  as  thoughtful  o 
safelv  respectable,  clearly  depends  ii 
large  degree  on  how  it  looks  and  i 
described  in  the  ads.  Or  the  othe 
way  around,  where  the  car  had  buil 
up  its  reputation  (like  Chrysler's  fo 
no-nonsense  engineering)  before  md 
tivation  researchers  could  go  to  wor 
on  its  clientele.  The  emotions  ad 
the  object  are  wound  up  togethei 
whichever  way  you  unwind  them. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  in  the  Vei 
mont  farmers  that  thev  love  thei 
cars,  which  would  not  be  news,  bt 
onlv  that  they  too  have  come  aroun 
to  formalizing  that  love  affair  in  t 
day-to-day  courtesies  of  conversatioi 
Not  only  is  the  automobile  a  n 
tional  institution,  but  now  ta' 
about  it  is  becoming  an  institution 
Surely  you  would  think  that  Ame 
icans,  of  all  people,  would  take  ft 
granted  the  routine  means  of  trail 
port  that  is  a  commonplace  in  the 
dailv  lives.  But  no.  Thev  are  sti 
grave— or  is  it  groggy?  or  is  it  guilt 
—about  these  steel-and-plastic,  rai 
bow-hued.  four-wheel  beetles  th 
roll  about  the  roads,  getting  in  ea< 
other's  way  and  regrularlv  smashii 

J  O  J 

themselves  to  pieces.  Perhaps  I  a 
wrong:  to  £o  looking;  for  log;ic  in  01 
universal  preoccupation:  the  icono 
raphy  of  advertising,  as  always,  pi 
vides  the  clue  for  which  we  ne< 


t)me  people  grow  petunias... some  grow  dollars... 
I  what  are  you  growing? 


Irecommend  both.  Petunias  are  gay  and  charming.  Dollars 
B-  well,  you  know  what  dollars  are.  They're  wonderful 
Bave  around. 

■  grow  dollars  by  planting  them  —  that  is  to  say,  investing 

■  1  .  .  .  in  places  where  they  will  have  the  best  chance  to 
■fish  and  multiply. 

Bars  can  grow  in  two  directions  when  you  invest  them  in 

■  common  stock.  Dividends  can  increase  your  income, 
■vth  of  the  company  can  increase  the  value  of  your 
■fitment. 

■Mimes  these  increases  can  be  substantial.  But  it's  wise 
■member  that  dividends  are  not  guaranteed  and  sometimes 
■tnpany  may  not  pay  any.  There*  are  risks  as  well  as 
■irds  in  owning  any  kind  of  property.  That's  why  it's  im- 
■tnt  to  get  the  facts  before  you  invest.  And  use  extra 
■y  left  over  after  bills  are  paid  and  you've  provided  for 
■Jgencies. 

n  nice  thing  about  dollars  is  that  when  business  is  grow- 
■hey  will  usually  grow  if  you  plant  them  in  the  right 
■Is.  Here's  some  wonderfully  useful  information  to  help 
•in  looking  for  those  right  places.  We've  assembled  in  a 
■let  the  records  of  more  than  300  stocks  on  the  New  York 
•I  Exchange  that  have  paid  dividends  every  year  from 
St  108  years.  They're  grouped  to  show  which  ones  have 
■(progressively  higher  dividends  over  the  past  ten  years 
•.i-rhich  pay  5  to  6  percent  at  recent  prices  .  .  .  which  are 
•■favored  by  financial  institutions  .  .  .  which  have  high 
*r'igs  in  relation  to  dividends  paid  (a  possible  sign  of  a 
?*'rth"  stock).  The  booklet  also  tells  you  how  to  start  a 
n'nient  pay-as-you-go  Monthly  Investment  Plan.  This  im- 
•*dy  useful  booklet  is  "dividends  over  the  years -a  basic 
■t  for  comynon  stock  investment."  It's  free. 


Have  you  ever  been  in  the  office  of  a  nearby  Member  Firm 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange?  It's  a  fascinating  place. 
You'll  get  a  cordial  welcome  there.  And  good  advice  about  an 
investment  program  that  might  include  bonds  as  well  as 
stocks.  Their  business  is  to  help  you  buy  or  sell  wisely. 
Ask,  too,  for  a  copy  of  "dividends  over  the  years."  Or  send  the 
coupon.  Isn't  it  high  time  you  thought  about  growing  dollars? 

Own  your  share  of  American  business 

Members 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 

For  offices  of  Members  nearest  you,  look  under  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
in  the  stock  broker  section  of  your  classified  telephone  directory. 

I  1 

Send  for  new  free  booklet.  Mail  to  your  local  Member  Firm 
I     of  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  to  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
I     Dept.  B-56,  P.  0.  Box  252,  New  York  5,  N.  Y.  j 
|     Please  send  me,  free,  "dividends  over  the  years  — a  basic  j 
I     guide  for  common  stock  investment." 

NAME  

I       ADDRESS   | 

|       BROKER,  IF  ANY   I 

I  I 


so 


AFTER  HOURS 


look  no  Eurther.  The  passion  for  the 
automobile  is  a  symbol  for  passion. 
"What  a  mink  coat  does  to  perk  up 
a  lady,"  says  a  recent  ad,  "a  Thunder- 
bird  does  for  a  male."— Mr.  Harper 

MASS-PRODUCED 
INDIVIDUALITY 

Several  months  ago  Mr.  Lee  Ed- 
son,  a  journalist  from  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, the  Athens  of  the  West, 
stopped  in  to  tell  me  about  a  new 
kind  of  "personalized  suburb"  going 
up  in  Marinwood,  not  far  from 
where  he  lives.  I  asked  him  to  write 
me  about  this  new  variation  on  the 
America))  Dream,  and  here  is  his 
account  of  the  latest  in  amiable 
self-deception: 

DEAR  Mr.  Harper:  I  have  at 
last  had  a  chance  to  look  into 
that  latest  innovation  in  suburbia— 
the  mass-produced  individualized 
home.  After  talking  with  builders 
and  w  ith  owners  of  these  new  homes, 
I've  concluded  happily  that  we  no 
longer  need  fear  the  evils  of  con- 
formity engendered  by  the  post- 
World  War  II  tract  house.  A  Cali- 
fornia builder  named  Gerald  Hoytt 
seems  to  have  solved  everything. 
He's  created  an  assembly  line  which 
turns  out  homes  that  are  all  dif- 
ferent. 

Apparently,  he's  just  in  time.  A 
new  amorphous  class  of  ex-tract 
dwellers  (and  would-be  ex-tract 
dwellers)  has  emerged  in  recent 
years.  These  people  are  no  longer 
willing  to  settle  for  just  a  "house  for 
the  kids."  They  have  come  to  hate 
the  sameness  of  the  tract,  and  they 
dislike  being  part  of  a  "develop- 
ment." But,  of  course,  they'd  never 
consider  going  back  to  the  city.  They 
still  want  their  dream  house  in  the 
country,  and  they  want  it  cut-rate. 

To  satisfy  this  hunger,  Hoytt— a 
bright,  boyish  young  millionaire- 
has  created  Marinwood,  a  unique 
"planned  community"  of  four 
thousand  homes  along  Highway  101, 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. From  the  air  Marinwood  may 


look  like  the  old  tract,  though  it 
doesn't  show  such  distinctive  mark- 
ings as  flat-tops  or  the  expanse  of 
whiteness  which  gave  builder  Henry 
Doelger's  projects  the  title  of  "the 
white  cliffs  of  Doelger."  Once  you're 
in  Marinwood,  however,  you  feel  as 
if  you're  in  a  town,  not  a  project. 
There  are  full-grown  trees,  a  house 
on  a  hill,  winding  streets,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  variations  in 
size  and  shape  of  house  to  delight 
the  ex-tract  dwellers  and  confound 
the  building  experts. 

Until  now,  the  mass-builder's  at- 
tempts to  satisfy  individualistic 
yearnings  consisted  of  such  chi- 
canery as  providing  different  coats 
of  paint  and  different  kinds  of  fences, 
and  varying  the  tongue  and  groove 
lapboards  of  the  siding.  In  addition, 
some  builders  might  enclose  the 
front  yard  of  one  house  and  enclose 
the  back  yard  of  the  next.  When 
this  sort  of  thing  began  to  pall,  the 
builder  employed  a  technique  known 
as  "flopping  the  elevation."  This  con- 
sisted of  using  one  floor  plan  and 
exterior  design,  then  giving  it  a  90- 
degree  turn.  In  this  way,  a  right- 
hand  garage  became  a  left-hand 
garage,  and  the  builder  had  made 
his  concession  to  individuality— his 
ads  took  full  advantage  of  it— with- 
out sacrificing  profit. 

This  approach,  however,  didn't 
fool  anyone  for  too  long.  Just  as  the 
cereal  manufacturer  knows  that  each 
year  he  has  to  change  the  prize  in 
the  package,  so  the  builder  learned 
he  had  to  add  new  touches.  So  he 
used  two  basic  floor  plans,  flopped 
them,  and  gave  some  a  quarter  in- 
stead of  a  half  turn.  Add  some  paint 
variations  and  you  now  have  a  selec- 
tion of  five  designs  when  in  reality 
you  have  only  two. 

At  this  point,  Hoytt  came  upon 
the  scene  with  a  mathematical  vari- 
ation that  beat  everything  else.  He 
gives  you  the  impression  of  twenty- 
four  different  designs.  (In  reality, 
he  uses  seven.)  The  whole  thing  has 
fascinated  everyone.  "How  can  you 
possibly  give  a  customer  such  a 
choice  and  still  make  money?"  one 


flabbergasted  Eastern  builder  asked 
Hoytt,  on  a  tour  of  Marinwood. 

Actually,  if  you  vary  the  mathe- 
matics enough  you  could  theoreti- 
cally arrive  at  an  arrangement  in 
which  all  the  houses  are  different. 
But  nobody  has  yet  worked  that  out 
on  a  mass-production  basis.  In  the 
meantime,  Marinwood  "behaves" 
not  like  a  tract,  but  like  a  town.  In 
Marinwood,  you  have  to  walk  a 
block  to  come  across  a  house  thai' 
faintly  resembles  yours,  and  by  that 
time  it  doesn't  count.  This  tech 
nique  has  resulted  in  the  elimina 
tion  of  one  humorous  beef  of  tract] 
dwellers:  How  do  you  identify  youi; 
house?  In  the  past,  you  had  m 
recognize  it  by  the  kids. 

Since  environment  affects  one' 
way  of  life,  it  isn't  surprising  to  fin* 
that  this  sort  of  individualism  ha i 
changed  the  pattern  of  living  i; 
Marinwood.  "We  grew  up  in  th 
functional  era  of  tract  design,"  on 
young  husband  told  me.  "W, 
bought  a  house  to  live  in,  but  v 
didn't  want  to  do  anything  for  ill 
Now  we  have  a  home  we  can  worl 
in." 

The  emphasis  on  home  is,  I  thini 
important.  In  Marinwood,  the  terr; 
tract  has  been  exorcised  from  th 
language.  Nobody  uses  the  tern 
not  without  self-conciousness,  and 
actually  saw  one  husband  nudge  h, 
wife  when  she  let  slip  the  odioi 
word. 

"We  know  everything  here  conn 
out  of  the  can,"  one  woman  ol 
served.  "But  each  bean  is  differen 
It's  wonderful." 

UNLIKE  the  tract-dwellers  of 
few  years  back,  Marinwoodites  feji 
that  they  are  rooted.  They  talk  | 
their  new  homes  as  their  final  choir 
the  end  of  a  long  search.  They  fe 
a  kind  of  security  which  you  seldo 
see  among  the  residents  of  the  aw 
age  tract. 

Marinwoodites  express  their  loi 
suppressed  individuality  in  a  run 
ber  of  ways.  Having  bought  tin 
home  on  the  basis  of  an  architec 
plan  and  a  model  house,  they  It 
it's  not  really  theirs  unless  they  ci 
tribute  to  the  actual  construct^ 
Some  leave  penciled  instructions  I 
the  carpenters.  Others  come  daily 
inspect  the  work  and  to  supervi! 
and  they  will  go  away  content  it 
sympathetic  carpenter  makes  an  < 
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onal  cut  a  bit  different  from  the 
it's  blueprinted. 

nlike  the  ordinary  tract-dweller 
Marinwoodite  doesn't  buy  his 
lishings  in  cheap  "borax"  sets 
tries  tastefully  to  direct  them 
the   personality   of   his  house, 
■re  are  a  lew  concessions  to  habit, 
lourse.  The  Cape  Codders  have 
.inevitable  rocking  chair  in  the 
lie-room,  while  the  Ranch  House 
can't  resist  hanging  a  horse  pic- 
\  in  the  den.   But  these  throw- 
s  aren't  serious,  especially  since 
of  the  residents  make  a  point 
uying  at  least  one  piece  at  an 
jue  store  or  at  an  auction, 
irbecue  equipment  is  the  great 
h    in    the    new  individualized 
e.  The  pit  seems  to  get  more 
than  the  all-electric  stove  and 
Lai  only  to  the  TV  set.  Sunset 
lizine,    that   bible   of  Western 
jig,  is  in  evidence  everywhere, 
a  barbecue  pit,  a  patio,  spices- 
-kitchen,  and  an  individualized 
the  Marinwoodites  can  at  last 
Vesterners,  the  ultimate  indi- 
lists,  without  ever  getting  dust 
leir  chaps. 

haps  the  most  interesting 
e  1  observed  is  the  appearance 
ne  class  differences  on  the  basis 
ography.  There  are  poor  loca- 
and  good  locations,  and  I 
d  that  the  man  "on  the  hill"— 
ly  the  hill  is  only  a  small  rise- 
aided  with  respect.  Even  the 
pause  beiore  they  run  across 
wn.  And  the  man  with  a  tree 
/tt  supplies  them  full-grown- 
envy  of  his  green-thumb 
bors  who  still  struggle  with 
ngs  bought  in  the  stores. 
\  people  in  the  more  expensive 
and  a  half  houses  (there  are 
levels  at  Marinwood)  have 
own  feelings  of  delight  at  the 
in  life  they've  achieved.  One 
wife  who  had  lived  for  ten 
in  a  GI  trac  t  house  told  me 
tad  suffered  from  claustro- 
a. 

)w,"  she  said,  "1  bring  the  hot 
upstairs,  and  I  have  the  sensa- 
>f  eating  in  another  wing  of 
use." 

in  all,  it  appears  that  Marin- 
is  a  good  sign  over  the  build- 
rizon.    People  may  still  live 
act,  but  if  they  don't  know  it, 
really  make  any  difference? 
Lee  Edson 


Learn  The  Truth  About 
THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 
By  Mail. ..At  No  Cost! 


You  can  easily  investigate  Catholic  faith 
and  worship  in  the  privacy  of  your  home. 

Just  send  us  your  name  and  address 
and  advise  that  you  want  to  know  what 
the  Catholic  Church  really  teaches . . . 
what  Catholics  really  believe.  We  will 
send  you  an  interesting  course  of  instruc- 
tion which  is  short,  yet  complete. 

We  will  send  you  a  book  explaining 
Catholic  faith  and  worship  . . .  written  in 
an  easy-to-understand  form.  There  are 
six  test  sheets  which  you  can  mark  and 
we  will  check  and  return  to  you. This  will 
enable  you  to  determine  how  well  you 
understand  the  book.  It  will  give  you 
quick  and  authentic  answers  on  any  point 
you  do  not  immediately  understand. 

There  is  no  writing  to  do . . .  and  no- 
body calls  on  you  unless  you  request  it. 
Nobody  knows,  in  fact,  that  you  are  in- 
quiring into  Catholic  teaching.  Thous- 
ands of  people  are  taking  the  course, 
and  learning  for  the  first  time  wonder- 
ful truths  about  the  Church  established 
by  Christ  Himself. 

We  know  that  many  people  would  like 
to  learn  all  about  the  Catholic  Church  — 
but  hesitate  to  make  personal  inquiries. 
This  offer  is  made  for  the  benefit  and 
convenience  of  such  people,  so  they  may 
get  authentic  Catholic  information  and 
study  it  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  homes. 

You  will  find  in  this  course  of  instruc- 
tion answers  to  the  questions  which  con- 
fuse non-Catholics.  You  will  discover  that 
Catholic  belief  and  practice  are  not  what 
they  are  so  often  misrepresented  to  be. 

And  if  it  is  true  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  Christ's  Church... as  we  main- 
tain . . .  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  the 
facts.  This  you  can  readily  do  through 
this  short  course  of  instruction  . .  .with- 
out cost  or  obligation  . . .  and  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  your  own  home. 


As  Catholic  laymen,  who  treasure  our 
Faith,  we  invite  you  to  understand  it  and, 
we  hope,  to  share  it. 

Write  today,  giving  your  name  and 
address  and  stating  that  you  want  the 
course  of  Catholic  instruction  by  mail. 
The  book  and  simple  test  sheets  will  be 
mailed  to  you,  in  a  plain  wrapper,  with- 
out any  cost  or  obligation  to  you.  Nobody 
will  call  on  you  or  urge  you  to  join  the 
Catholic  Church.  If  you  wish  . . .  while 
taking  the  course  ...  to  ask  any  questions 
which  puzzle  you,  we  will  answer  them 
promptly  without  any  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Send  a  postcard  or  letter  now  — 
TODAY!  ASK  FOR  INSTRUCTION 
COURSE— D.  But— please— apply  only 
for  yourself. 
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All  About  People 


ST.  JOHN  ERVINE,  the  author  of 
Bernard  Shaw:  His  Life,  Work,  and  Friends 

(Morrow,  $7.50),  ought  to  be  just  about  the  ideal 
biographer  of  Shaw.  Like  his  subject,  he  is  a 
playwright  and  an  Irish  Protestant,  though  origi- 
nally of  the  Ulster  rather  than  the  Dublin 
variety;  he  knew  Shaw  long  and  well,  as  he  knew 
Shaw's  wife  and  most  of  their  friends:  at  seventy- 
three  he  is  old  enough  to  remember  Shaw's 
heyday  in  the  London  theater  and  as  sometime 
manager  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  he  worked  on  the 
Dublin  productions  of  some  of  the  plays;  he 
admires  his  subject  tremendously  without  being 
in  the  least  a  disciple. 

Of  these  qualifications,  the  one  that  serves 
Ervine  best  is  his  Irishness.  He  understands  the 
slio-htlv  absurd  intricacies  of  Irish  social  classes 
and  snobbery  as  few  non-Irishmen  do,  and  in- 
deed as  few  would  want  to  if  it  weren't  for  a 
curious  habit  Ireland  has— the  habit  of  tossing 
off  occasional  literary  geniuses  who,  for  all  the 
hatred  they  usually  bear  the  society  that  pro- 
duced them,  cannot  be  understood  without  it. 

The  stresses  and  snobberies  of  Dublin  Prot- 
estant society  were  built  into  the  disastrous  mar- 
riage of  Shaw's  parents.  His  father  was  an 
ineffectual  alcoholic  too  poor  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  his  family  and  too  well  born  to  do 
very  much  about  it.  His  mother  was  seventeen 
years  younger  than  her  husband;  she  married 
him  under  assorted  misapprehensions  about  his 
income,  his  social  position,  and  his  abstemious- 
ness, and  besides  she  wanted  to  get  away  from 
home,  for  adequate  reasons.  In  time  she  left 
her  husband  too.  She  was  a  cold  woman  of  repel- 
lently  strong  will,  who  so  far  as  anyone  knows 
never  loved  anyone  in  all  her  long  life.  Shaw 
once  said  that  he  was  begotten  after  a  brawl 
when  his  father  was  fuddled  with  drink.  That 
may  not  be  strictly  accurate,  since  a  man  is  not 
always  a  reliable  source  of  information  on  the 
circumstances  of  his  own  begetting,  but  at  least  it 
captures  the  spirit  of  the  parental  household. 

Hence  Shaw's  horrified  fascination  with  mis- 
alliance. It  is  hardly  fanciful  to  see  the  basis 
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of  his  political  and  economic  thought  in  the 
conviction  that  society  ought  to  be  constituted 
in  such  a  way  that  people  could  marry  whom- 
ever they  wanted  to,  irrespective  of  social  or 
economic  class.  In  revulsion  from  his  parents' 
marriage  of  circumstance  he  argued  for  the  class- 
less mating  which  he  thought  would  be  the  glory 
of  socialism. 

And  you  need  not  be  an  authority  on  the 
works  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Freud  to  recognize 
in  the  relations  between  Shaw's  parents  the  pat- 
tern of  their  son's  philosophy.  He  saw  the  uni- 
verse as  dominated  by  something  he  called  the 
Life  Force,  embodied  in  the  ruthless  female  who 
uses  the  male  for  her  own  purposes  and  then 
casts  him  aside,  as  his  mother  abandoned  her 
insignificant  mate  and  her  fifteen-year-old  son. 
The  separation  in  Shaw  of  power  and  the  emo- 
tions, which  he  saw  in  his  own  mother,  accounts 
for  much  that  is  least  attractive  in  his  thought. 
He  was  always  afraid  of  his  emotions,  having 
lacked  in  childhood  any  adult  pattern  for  their 
direction  and  control;  and  his  addiction  to 
power  often  made  a  fool  of  him,  especially  in 
his  later  years  when  Western  Europe  was  beset 
by  dictators. 

But  this  is  to  go  beyond  Ervine's  account  to 
suggest  some  of  the  implications  of  Shaw's  Irish 
boyhood,  which  is  the  part  of  the  Life  Ervine 
deals  with  best.  (He  is  considerably  helped  by  a 
group  of  remarkable  autobiographical  sketches 
Shaw  published  in  old  age.) 

When  it  comes  to  the  long  years  of  Shaw's 
manhood.  Ervine's  performance  is  spotty.  He 
corrects,  at  rather  too  great  length,  certain  mis- 
taken ideas  about  Shaw  that  are  in  general 
circulation,  such  as  the  idea  that  he  was  stingy 
(actually  he  was  generous  with  money,  Ervine 
shows)  and  the  idea  that  as  a  young  man  in 
London  he  sponged  off  his  mother.  For  this  mis- 
apprehension Shaw  himself  was  responsible; 
perhaps  he  thought  it  put  his  mother  in  a  good 
light,  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  Ervine's  sketches 
of  Shaw's  friends  are  often  engaging,  especially 
when  they  are  sharpened  with  something  like 
malice,  as  when  he  writes  of  Beatrice  and  Sidney 
Webb.  There  is  a  good  [continued  on  p.  86] 
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The  long-awaited  summing-up  of 
the  conclusions  to  which  three? 

decades  of  research  have  led  this 
great  historian,  "rtis  ideas  are 
most  provocatively  stimulating." 
— Ashley  Montagu 
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MAN, 
CULTURE,  AND 
SOCIETY 

Edited  by  Harry  L.  Shapiro. 
"Since  anthropology,  like 
everything  else,  has  become 
divided  into  specialized  fields, 
Harry  L.  Shapiro  presents  an 
anthology  in  which  special- 
ists contribute  the  essays. 
The  result  is  an  overall  pic- 
ture of  the  development  of 
man." — Cleveland  Press. 
Many  illustrations.  $7.50 
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By  James  D.  Hart.  A  revised 
edition  of  this  famous  work 
that  The  New  York  Times 
calls  "admirable  and  indis- 
pensable." New  entries  bring 
it  completely  up-to-date;  lat- 
est information  on  literary 
schools,  movements,  socie- 
ties, awards,  and  publications. 
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By  Donald  E.  Worcester 
and  Wendell  G.  Schaeffer. 
This  timely  new  history  pre- 
sents more  than  four  and  a 
half  centuries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican culture,  from  discovery 
and  early  colonization  to 
present-day  struggles  for  in- 
dependence, and  the  rise  of 
"indigenous  nationalism."  A 
must  for  anyone  interested 
in  our  Southern  neighbors. 
Maps.  $8.50 
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America's  finest  writer  of  boxiana 
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"It  will  be  called  delicate 
and  subtle  and 
sensational  and  elegant." 

-LAURA  Z.  HOBSON 

Fashionable  European 
society  in  1906  is  the  scene  of 
this  colorful,  romantic  story 
of  a  glamorous  woman's 
fateful  emotional 
involvement  with  her 
brother.  When  Malcolm 
Cowley  read  this  novel  in 
manuscript  he  wrote  of  its 
"distinguished  style,"  called 
it  "believable  and 
inexorable,"  and  compared 
the  anonymous  author  to 
Edith  Wharton  saying, 
"though  Mrs.  Wharton 
never  wrote  such  a  fury- 
haunted  story."  $3.95 
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A  tremendous  novel  of 
the  colonial  wilderness 
by  "a  most 
exciting 
writer." 

-EMILY  HAHN 
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0  Beuiah  Land 


Epic  in  scope  and  imaginative  power, 
this  novel  of  pre-Revolutionary  Vir- 
ginia, blazes  with  the  fire  and  the 
fury  that  moved  our  forefathers  to 
carve  a  country  called  America  out 
of  the  raw  wilderness.  $3.95 


Re-issued  in  a  Hundredth 
Anniversary  Edition 
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by  Alpheus  Thomas  Mason 
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An  invaluable  guide 
to  help  parents 
understand  and  aid 
their  teen-age  children 

Your  Adolescent 

AT  HOME  AND  IN  SCHOOL 

"Informative,  reassuring  and  illumi- 
nating. How  an  understanding  of  early 
adolescence  gives  parents  a  second 
chance  to  establish  or  reinforce  a 
sense  of  trust  and  confident  self- 
direction."— dr.  MARGARET  MEAD 
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Coming  October  4th 
The  new  novel  by 

ANGUS  WILSON 

Anglo-Saxon  Attitudes 

"Incomparably  his  best." 

—LONDON  OBSERVER  $4.50 


The  Drunken  Forest 

The  humorous  and  unexpected 
adventures  of  a  roving  naturalist  and 
is  young  wife  on  an  animal-collecting 
expedition  in  the  jungles  of  South 
America.  Written  with  the  gaiety 
and  exuberance  that  delighted 
readers  of  The  Overloaded  Ark 
and  The  Bafut  Beagles. 
Illustrated  $3.75 


The  most  complete 
and  comprehensive 
one  volume  study 
of  art  from  the 
dawn  of  history  to 
the  present  day 


by  SHELDON 


An  outstanding  popular  art  history, 
Mr.  Cheney's  work  has  been  a  best 
seller  since  its  initial  publication  in 
1937.  Now,  completely  re-written,  it 
covers  painting,  sculpture,  architec- 
ture and  the  minor  arts,  and  is  illus- 
trated with  nearly  100  new  halftones 
and  color  plates— more  than  500  illus- 
trations in  all.  672  pages,  8"  x  10". 

$8.50 
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A  rich  and  colorful 
novel  with  the  drive 
and  passion  of  an 
Old  Testament  epic 

The  Sacrifice 


by 

ADELE  WISEMAN 


This  dramatic  novel  is  a  moving 
record  of  human  experience— the 
story  of  newly  immigrated  East 
European  Jews  in  a  large  North 
American  city,  and  of  a  son 
whose  rebellion  against  his 
father's  ideals  has  ironic  and 
tragic  consequences.  "An  unusu- 
ally fine  first  novel.  The  total 
achievement  is  of  a  very  high 
order."— david  daighes  $3.95 


D.  H.  LAWRENCE: 

Selected  Literary  Criticism 

The  best  critical  work  of  a  master 
writer  who  is  now  more  than  ever 
coming  into  his  own,  including 
much  material  drawn  from  out-of- 
print  sources.  $5.00 

Edited  by  Anthony  Beal 
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picture  of  that  odd  but  admirable  woman  with 
whom  Shaw  lived  for  forty-five  years  in  uncon- 
summated  marriage.  (The  marriage  was  Shaw's 
idea:  the  lack  of  consummation  hers.)  Obviously 
Ervine  liked  Charlotte  Shaw  tremendously— he 
dedicates  his  book  to  her  memory. 

Ervine  avoids  most  of  the  more  shopworn 
anecdotes:  unlike  some  of  Shaw's  biographers  he 
pays  his  subject  the  compliment  of  taking  him 
seriouslv.  But  perhaps  the  Shaw  he  takes  seri- 
ously is  the  wrong  one.  Primarily  his  book  is 
about  Shaw  the  Fabian,  the  political  and  social 
thinker,  which,  oddly  enough,  is  the  Shaw  Ervine 
finds  least  svmpathetic,  since  he  hates  the  Wel- 
fare State  which  the  Fabians  did  so  much  to 
create.  This  bias  might  have  had  an  enlivening 
effect  on  the  book,  but  it  turns  out  to  have 
certain  drawbacks.  For  one  thing,  Ervine  is  not 
a  particularlv  challenging  political  writer,  and 
for  another,  if  you  want  to  attack  Shaw's  politics, 
a  biography  is  a  poor  place  to  do  it.  Shaw's 
political  ideas  were  pretty  well  established  by  the 
time  he  became  a  playwright,  in  his  middle 
thirties.  After  that  there  were  plenty  of  aber- 
rations in  his  political  thought  but  not  much 
that  was  really  new.  Consequently,  Ervine  has 
to  hit  the  same  ideas  over  the  head  with  the 
same  blunt  instrument  every  time  they  come  up, 
and  they  come  up  often. 

And  Shaw  has  an  importance  far  beyond  his 
political  ideas.  He  was  the  greatest  playwright 
the  English  language  has  known  at  least  since 
the  eighteenth  centurv,  but  Ervine's  discussion 
of  the  plays,  except  for  an  occasional  technical 
remark  or  a  recollection  of  an  early  performance, 
is  disappointingly  perfunctory.  Furthermore. 
Shaw  was,  like  Socrates,  a  man  who  had  a  great- 
ness as  a  teacher  beyond  anything  he  taught.  He 
could  be,  and  often  was,  cute  and  dogmatic  and 
repetitious  and  wrong;  yet  you  can  recognize  all 
this  and  go  on  learning  from  him.  Funda- 
mentally  he  was  a  religious  man,  and  you  need 
not  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  religion  he 
evolved  to  recognize  in  Shaw  a  religious  nature 
of  great  beauty.  For  he  was  like  a  Salvation 
Army  band  that  you  come  across  on  a  city  street 
corner  of  a  summer's  night:  the  pattern  of 
proffered  salvation  may  be  crude,  there  is  cer- 
tainly too  much  brass,  but  beyond  all  the  noise 
there  is  a  purity  of  spirit  that  you  cannot  deny 
if  you  would. 

ANOTHER    POINT    OF  ENTRY 

ERVINE'S  book,  full  as  it  is  of  useful  in- 
formation, is  an  excellent  introduction  for 
the  reader  not  well  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  Shaw's  life,  and  offers  glimpses  of  Shaw's 
world  such  as  only  one  who  knew  it  Avell  could 
give.  But  of  the  Shaw  that  matters  most,  Ervine 
has  little  to  say. 
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This  omission  is  the  less  serious,  however, 
because  a  book  has  recently  appeared  that 
serves  as  an  admirable  introduction  to  Shaw's 
religion— Colin  Wilson's  The  Outsider  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin,  S4).  The  book  contains  no  extended 
discussion  of  Shaw,  though  it  begins  with  a 
quotation  from  one  of  his  plays  and  ends  with 
the  hope  that  the  argument  will  lead  to  a  reread- 
ing of  his  work.  But  it  is  an  analysis  of  a  certain 
kind  of  religious  psychology  as  it  appears  in  the 
literature  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  or 
so,  and  Shaw  was  one  of  its  leading  exemplars. 

Wilson  is  concerned  with  the  kind  of  mind 
that  is  impelled  to  movement,  growth,  search. 
His  Outsider  is  a  man  for  whom  the  accustomed 
way  of  looking  at  things  is  not  enough,  the 
experience  that  societv  provides  for  through  its 
established  institutions  is  not  enough.  He  has  a 
more  than  usual  awareness  of  the  apparently 
meaningless  welter  of  the  world,  and  he  seeks  a 
vision  that  will  include  and  illuminate  the  drift 
and  debris  of  his  days.  He  has,  in  short,  the 
religious  passion  for  a  more  abundant  life. 

The  Outsider  traces  this  passion  through  a 
large  group  of  writers,  from  Blake  and  Nietzsche 
and  Dostoevski  to  Hemingway  and  the  con- 
temporary French  existentialists.  There  is  much 
to  quarrel  with  in  the  book,  but  it  is  written 
with  such  energy,  such  breadth  of  reading,  and 
such  a  concern  for  getting  at  the  truth  that  it  is 
reallv  a  most  impressive  performance.  Already 
it  has  caused  something  of  a  sensation  in  Eng- 
land,  where  it  was  published  last  spring  when 
the  author  was  onlv  twenty-four.  In  this  country 
it  will  probably  be  taken  up  by  the  camp- 
followers  of  letters  and  turned  into  a  fad:  I  can 
imagine  that  it  may  become  as  stylish  to  specu- 
late on  whether  your  friends  are  Outsiders  or 
Insiders  as  it  now  is  to  speculate  on  whether  they 
are  "other-directed"  or  "inner-directed."  But  the 
book  deserves  better  of  the  world  than  to  become 
a  parlor  game;  it  deserves  to  be  read. 

IT  IS  rather  awkward  to  praise  Frank  Moraes' 
life  ot  Jawaharlal  Nehru  (Macmillan,  Mi. 75)  on 
more  or  less  the  same  grounds  as  those  used  in 
censuring  Ervine's  life  of  Shaw,  especially  since 
Ervine's  book  is  in  most  respects  the  better  of  the 
two,  and  certainly  the  more  readable.  But  as  it 
happens  the  kind  of  book  about  Nehru  we  need 
is  different  from  the  kind  ot  book  about  Shaw 
we  need.  Nehru,  like  all  things  Indian,  has  been 
overinterpreted  for  us;  what  we  can  use  now  is 
something  pedestrian  and  informative,  an  ac- 
count ot  the  prosaic  day-by-day  facts  of  his 
political  life,  and  that  is  for  the  most  part  what 
Moraes  provides. 

To  be  sure,  Moraes  has  a  point  of  view:  he 
certainly  admires  his  subject,  though  he  either 
stops  well  this  side  idolatry  or  finds  it  ex- 
pedient to  pretend  that  he  does.  And  there  are 


The  Swivel  Chair 


Publishers  can't  seem  to  ring  into  their 
advertising  the  glorious  pictorial  profusion  of  curved 
blondes  and  whiskered  commodores  that  grace  so  many 
pages  of  our  glossier  magazines.  They  sell  books  by 
the  well-calculated  words  of  women  and  men  possibly 
as  curvaceous  or  hirsute,  respectively,  as  their  com- 
peers among  models  but  demonstrably  only  consistently 
responsible  or  gifted  with  an  outrageous  wit. 

H  ere  are  some  of  that  charmed  circle  ex- 
pressing professional  enthusiasm:  '"There  could  scarcely 
be  a  more  interesting  VI  orld  War  II  document  than 
this  —  the  autobiography  of  the  highest-placed  and 
most-celebrated  German  banker  of  the  Nazi  era  .  .  . 
positive,  intimate,  colorful  piece."  —  Newsweek 

"  ...  he  never  lost  either  his  driving  ambition  or  his 
very  un-Teutonic  sense  of  humor.  As  he  tells  his  story 
.  .  .  Schacht  emerges  as  rather  charming  though  always 
foxy.  \  et,  while  one  may  be  amused  at  his  native  oppor- 
tunism, one  can  not  help  but  admire  his  skill  as  a  finan- 
cier, all  the  more  because  his  journalistic  ability  enables 
him  to  explain  his  wizardry  in  understandable  terms.  He 
has  written  a  thoroughly  readable  book.  Schacht,  the 
quick-witted,  urbane,  sensitive  social  climber,  would 
have  been  a  banker  had  he  been  born  in 
Tibet."  —  Austin  C.  Wehrwein,  Chicago 
Sun-Times.  Confessions  of  "The  Old 
Wizard",  Hjalmar  Horace  Greelev 
Schacht  1S6.OO) 


'A  factually  true  story  that  is  also  an  en- 
grossing tale  of  high  adventure.  Particularlv  in  the 


early  chapters,  where  the  hero  and  his  companions 
are  lost  at  sea  and  cast  themselves  upon  an  uninhabited 
island,  it  offers  the  same  kind  of  excitement  that 
'Kon-Tiki'  provided.  On  another  level,  if  you  look  for 
overtones  and  listen  for  undercurrents  'Manjiro'  as 
a  description  of  the  earliest  contacts  between  Ameri- 
cans and  Japanese  has  a  plangent  grandeur  that  sug- 
gest, 'A  Single  Pebble,'  by  John  Hersey.  But  whoever 
the  reader  and  no  matter  what  comparisons  he  finds 
I  dare  say  that  once  he  starts  this  book  his  curiosity 
will  be  so  piqued  and  his  interest  so  aroused  he  will 
find  that  the  old  publisher's  cliche  is,  in  this  instance, 
applicable:  You  can't  put  it  down  until  you've 
finished  it."  —  Fabion  Bowers.  Satur- 
day Review.  Manjiro,  The  Man  Who 
Discovered  America,  Hisakazu  Kane- 
ko  (  82.75) 

"If  Jane  Austen  had  lived  a  little  later 
and  gone  to  India  she  might  have  written  a  book  some- 
thing like  this  ...  a  quaint,  formal,  personal  and  in- 
tensely feminine  narrative  of  India  in  the  days  when 
the  British  lived  like  rajahs  and  the  rajahs  lived  like 


characters  in  'The  Book  of  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights.'  "  —  A\  }'.  Times,  Orville  Prescott 

44One  °f  tne  most  remarkable  first  books  I 
have  read."  —  Cyril  Connolly 

"...  portrait  of  a  kind  of  invisible  man,  an  invisible 
man  who  has  shaped  and  may  reshape  the  image  that 
20th  century  man  has  of  himself  and  his  crucial 
dilemmas  .  .  .  consistently  fascinating."  —  Time 
"An  astonishing  book.  I  think  Colin  ^  ilson  will  be  a 
truly  great  writer."  —  Edith  Sitwell 
"It  is  an  exhaustive  and  luminously  intelligent  study  of 
a  representative  theme  of  our  time  .  .  .  Mr.  ^ 
^  ilsons  book  is  a  real  contribution  of  our 
understanding  of  our  deepest  predicament." 

—  Philip  Tovnbee.  The  Outsider,  Colin 
Wilson  (S4.00) 

"The  special  quality  of  In  Search  of 
Adam  is  that  it  contrives,  vividly  and  often  wittily,  to 
tell  two  stories  at  once.  One  is  the  story  our  own 
exploration  of  our  past.  The  other  is  the  story  of  human 
progress  toward  the  present.  It  is  therefore  an  ad- 
mirable description  of  one  of  the  most  successful  sci- 
entific efforts  of  modern  times,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  clear  and  convincing  account  of  the  lives  and  habits 
of  our  remotest  ancestors."  —  Gilbert  Highet. 
"Richly  informative,  wonderfully  readable  record  of 
human  inquiry."  —  Virginia  Kirkus 
I  have  read  many  books,  both  scholarly  and  popular. 

about  fossil  man,  but  I've  never  read  one 
that  gripped  me,  that  challenged  me,  as 
does    this    book."    —    Chicago  Tribune 
~Ii^r<         hat  detective  story  could  be  more  fas- 
^m^i      cinating!"  —  Le  Monde,  Paris.  In  Search 
of  Adam,  Herbert  Wendt  ($6.50) 

"I  always  advise  women  who  want  gen- 
uine political  influence  to  run.  not  walk,  to  the  nearest 
political  club  of  the  party  of  their  choice,  work  hard 
at  the  'slow,  dull  tasks  that  make  a  nation  strong'  and 
then  insist  upon  being  heard.  Marion  Sanders  gives 
them  an  excellent  idea  of  what  to  expect  and  how  to 
handle  it."  —  Doris  Fleeson,  United  Feature  Syndicate 
The  Ladv  and  the  Vote,  Marion  K.  Sanders 
($2.95) 

"I  don't  often  have  either  time  or  desire 
to  re-read  a  new  book,  but  I'm  beginning  at  the  be- 
ginning right  now  with  the  assurance  of  even  greater 
enjoyment.  It  seems  to  me  a  really  perfect  account  of 
what  life  can  offer  and  afford  a  woman  of  vision  and 
understanding  .  .  .  really  a  lovely  book." 

—  Mary  Ellen  Chase.  "A  love  of  a  book"  — 
Frances  Gray  Patton,  author  of  Good 
Morning,  Miss  Dove.  Village  School, 
'Miss  Read'  (S3.00) 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW? 

(A  brief  quiz  on  some  current 
paper  books) 

1.  What  English  novelist  and  poet 
wrote  "An  Essay  on  Comedy"? 

2.  What  French  poet  was  France's 
greatest  critic  of  modern  art? 

3.  What  is  "Zen  Buddhism"? 

4.  What  American  critic's  works 
have  been  collected  in  a  new  vol- 
ume called  "A  Literary  Chron- 
icle: 1920-1950"? 

5.  What  series  of  paperbound 
books  for  serious  readers  now  has 
92  titles  and  almost  4  million 
copies  in  print? 

The  correct  answers  are 
printed  below.  If  you  are  right  on 
one  or  more  of  them  you  are  here- 
by awarded  free  admission  to 
your  nearest  bookstore. 

Show  this  column  to  your  book- 
seller and  he  will  show  you  eight 
new  Anchor  Books,  among  which 
are  books  hinted  at  in  the  first 
four  questions  above.  You  will 
also  find  "The  Dead  Sea  Scrip- 
tures," the  first  complete  transla- 
tion of  the  famous  Scrolls;  Henri 
Frankfort's  "Birth  of  Civiliza- 
tion in  the  Near  East";  "Amer- 
ican Social  Patterns,"  studies  of 
interracial  housing,  the  popular 
hero  and  other  subjects;  and 
"What  Is  Life?"  by  Nobel  Prize- 
winner Erwin  Schrodinger. 

There  are  plenty  of  paper  books 
for  people  who  can  read ;  Anchor 
Books  are  paper  books  for  read- 
ers who  can  think. 


£<CDa#> 

EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


Anchor  Books  are  published  by  Double- 
day  &  Company  and  may  be  obtained 
from  your  own  bookseller  or  from  any 
of  the  30  Doubleday  Book  Shops.  For  a 
complete  list  of  Anchor  Books  write, 
L.  L.  Day,  Dept.  H,  575  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 
ANSWERS:  1.  George  Meredith,  whose 
work,  together  with  Henri  Bergson's 
"Laughter,"  is  included  in  the  new  An- 
chor Book,  "Comedy,"  (95C);  2.  Baude- 
laire's "The  Mirror  of  Art"  (Anchor 
Book,  $1.45);  3.  A  Japanese  expression 
of  Chinese  Buddhism  which  is  consi- 
dered one  of  the  foremost  challenges  to 
Western  religion  ("Zen  Buddhism,"  950 
4.  Edmund  Wilson  (Anchor  Book  A-85, 
$1.25,);  5.  Anchor  Books. 
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a  good  many  of  the  grubbier  sort 
of  facts  about  Indian  politics  that 
one  would  like  to  know  and  that  are 
not  in  the  book.  Where,  for  in- 
stance, does  the  Congress  party  get 
its  financial  support?  But  at  least 
Moraes  presents  a  Nehru  who  is  a 
hard-working  practical  politician,  to 
be  nnderstood  and  judged  as  other 
hard-working  practical  politicians 
are  without  recourse  to  fancy  an- 
thropological theories  about  the 
Mysterious  East. 

In  writing  his  book  Moraes,  who 
is  a  native  of  India,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  editor  of  the  Times  of 
India,  has  clearly  kept  an  American 
audience  in  mind.  This  is  not  en- 
tirely an  advantage-the  comparison, 
for  instance,  between  the  American 
and    Indian    struggles    for  inde- 
pendence breaks  down  too  often  to 
be  useful,  nor  is  it  very  illuminating 
to  have  Krishna  Menon  referred  to 
as  "the  Harry  Hopkins  of  India." 
This  and  other  graceful  invitations 
to  the  reader  to  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween Nehru  and  Franklin  Roose- 
velt is  not  a  particularly  well  judged 
maneuver.    Except  that  both  were  I 
born   the  only  sons  of   rich   and  | 
doting   parents   and   later  became  I 
leaders  with  immense  popular  fol- 
lowings,  Roosevelt  and  Nehru  are 
not  much  alike.    Both,  of  course,  | 
were  endowed  with  that  mysterious 
charm  which  the  social  scientists  call 
charisma,  and  both  have  been  the 
occasion  of  that  intense  animosity 
in    their    critics    which  personal 
powers    incapable   of    being  com- 
bated by  rational  argument  always 
call   forth,   though   Nehru's  critics 
seem  to  be  largely  outside  India— if 
there  is  any  large  or  organized  op- 
position to  him  in  his  own  country, 
Moraes  neglects  to  mention  it,  and 
it  fails  to  show  at  the  polls. 

But  Nehru  is  a  more  intellectual 
and  more  doctrinaire  man  than 
Roosevelt.  Moraes  attacks  the  popu- 
lar idea  of  Nehru  as  fuzzy  and  vague 
and  directionless;  his  chief  point  is 
that  Nehru's  life  has  been,  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  unusually  con- 
sistent. He  is  unwaveringly  com- 
mitted to  the  idea  that  India  must 
reach  Socialist  objectives  by  demo- 
cratic means,  and  his  enormous  skill 
in  maneuver  is  all  deployed  in  pro- 
tecting and  realizing  that  program. 

Obviously  Moraes  has  not  said  the 
last  word  on  Nehru,  but  his  book 


Walter 
MACKEN 


author  of 
Rain  on  the  Wind 


"...has  produced  a  robust, 
swarming  pageant  of  life."* 

THE  GREEN 
HILLS 

and  other  stories 

"Mr.  Macken  can  indeed  tell  a  very 
good  story  . . .  The  style  is  a  close  ap- 
proach to  the  spoken  word." 

—  The  New  York  Times 

"One  of  the  most  skilled  practition- 
ers in  . . .  whittling  the  Irish  character 
into  attractive  shape  is  Walter  Macken 

—Time 

♦The  Saturday  Review 

$3.50     At  all  bookstores 

60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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Prayers  of 
j  man  of  the  soil 

Samuel  R.  Guard 


"0  blessed  Landlord,  we  who  are  let  to 
work  this  bit  of  holy  earth,  do  pray  thee 
to  walk  beside  us  as  we  sow.  Watch  over 
us,  our  Fother,  to  be  good  tenants,  and 
worthy  of  this  partnership  which  we  seal 
with  our  toil.  .  .  . 

"Bless  the  shearing.  Good  Shepherd;  and 
as  we  tie  the  fleece,  strain  the  milk,  and 
replenish  the  self-feeder,  help  us  to  re- 
member the  least  of  these,  thy  brethren. 
Amen." 


This  prayer  and  the  55  others 
equally  as  inspiring  will  help  bring 
greater  appreciation  of  how  God 
blesses  man  through  the  physical 
world. 

Paper,  50*  Cloth,  $1 


at  all  bookstores 

ABINGDON  PRESS 


Gollancz 

FROM 

DARKNESS 
fO  LIGHT 

A  Confession  of 
Faith  in  the  Form  of 
an  Anthology 

These  statements  in  poetry  and 
prose  from  the  wise  and  talented 
throughout  the  ages  form  the 
record  of  a  pilgrim's  progress 
from  doubt  to  faith,  and  reading 
it  through  from  beginning  to  end 
is  to  participate  in  that  progress. 
"What  a  marvel  of  a  book,"  says 
Walter  de  la  Mare;  and  Dame 
Edith  Sitwell  calls  it,  "One  of 
the  wisest  books  in  the  world." 
It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to 
often,  savoured  and  loved.  $5.00 


Alan 
Moorehead 


i 


OALLIPOLI 

The  magnificently  told  story  of  one  of  history's 
noblest  tragedies. 


"A  superb  book  .  .  .  plainly  a  masterpiece,"  says 
Robert  Henriques.  "A  brilliant  achievement,"  says 
Cecil  Woodham-Smith,  author  of  The  Reason  Why 
Lord  Clement  Atlee,  who  fought  at  Gallipoli  calls 
the  book,  "remarkably  successful  .  .  .  especially  in 
evoking  the  spirit  of  the  time."  While  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  says,  "Mr.  Moorehead  is  much  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  skillful,  objective  and  readable  way 
in  which  he  has  presented  the  story." 

Illustrated.  $4.50 


SEE  THEM  AT 
YOUR  BOOKSTORE 


Clara  Barton 


Ishbel  Ross 

ANGEL  OF 
THE  BATTLEFIELD 

The  Life  of  Clara  Barton 

"A  three  dimensional  portrait  which  makes  superb 
history  and  excellent  reading.  More  than  the  life  of 
Uara  Barton  and  the  founding  of  the  American  Red 
uross,  it  is  also  an  absorbing  document  on  man's 
responsibility  to  man."— Chicago  Tribune.  "All  the 
tacts  of  Clara  Barton's  character  are  polished  to  high 
luster  in  this  excellent  biography." 
—Christian  Science  Monitor.    Illustrated.  $4.00 
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Stuart 
Chase 

GUIDES  TO 

STRAIGHT 

THINKING 

With  Thirteen 
Common  Fallacies 

In  this  entertaining  new  book 
Stuart  Chase  shows  you,  a  "con- 
sumer of  ideas,"  how  to  detect  the 
mental  booby  traps  set  for  you 
on  all  sides,  and  illustrates  his 
argument  with  apt  and  amusing 
examples  of  the  thirteen  common 
fallacies  employed  to  persuade, 
convince  or  confuse  you  in  every- 
thing from  Soviet  propaganda  to 
perfume  advertising.  "He  makes 
'straight  thinking'  not  only  a 
good  and  proper  way  of  life  but 
a  wholly  delightful  one." 
— Harry  A.  Overstreet.  $3.50 
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LME 


This  book  actually  hap- 
pened; it  is  true  in  its  es- 
sentials. It  is  the  portrait  of 
Sister  Luke,  a  Belgian  girl 
who  turned  aside  from  mar- 
riage to  enter  a  famous 
nursing  order.  In  the  trials, 
medical  and  spiritual, 
which  Sister  Luke  must 
pass  as  she  moves  from 
novice  to  nun  and  thence 
out  to  a  hospital  in  the 
Belgian  Congo,  she  makes 
us  feel  the  humility  of  the 
true  religious;  she  makes 
us  realize  as  never  before 
what  a  voice  the  consci- 
ence must  be  in  such  a  life. 

Yet  it  is  in  her  obedience 
that  Sister  Luke  is  most 
vulnerable.  For  she  is  more 
nurse  than  nun.  When  in 
1940  her  hospital  on  the 
Dutch  border  is  caught  up 
in  the  Resistance,  her  ab- 
horrence for  the  Nazis  can- 
not be  subdued.  So  begins 
the  deciding  struggle  with- 
in herself. 

The  author,  Kathryn 
Hulme,  who  won  the  At- 
lantic Nonfiction  Award  in 
1953,  is  writing  about  a 
woman  immeasurably  dear. 
To  read  The  Nun's  Story 
is  to  be  brought  within  the 
radiance  of  a  noble,  deeply 
felt  experience. 

A  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 
CLUB  SELECTION 

At  all  bookstores  •  $4.00 

An  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press  Book 

:  LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY: 
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contains  a  lot  of  useful  information 
about  the  man  who,  since  the  end 
of  the  Churchill-Stalin-Roosevelt  era, 
is  the  most  arresting  figure  on  the 
world  political  stage. 

THE    NEW    YORK  THREAT 

A  L  SMITH  was  a  popular  leader 
who  emerged  from  the  people  he 
led,  and  in  the  years  since  his  death 
it  has  sometimes  seemed  as  if  he 
were  being  allowed  to  return  to  the 
obscurity  he  came  from.  Until  re- 
cently his  career  had  not  been  much 
studied;  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  there 
had  been  no  life  since  his  not  very 
impressive  venture  into  autobiog- 
raphy of  nearly  thirty  years  ago. 
Now  his  daughter,  Emily  Smith 
Warner,  in  collaboration  with  Haw- 
thorn Daniel,  has  published  a  biog- 
raphy under  the  title  The  Happy 
Warrior:  A  Biography  of  My  Father 
(Doubleday,  S4.50). 

It  is  a  pleasant,  affectionate  book. 
Mrs.  Warner  has  not  attempted  to 
get  very  far  behind  the  surface  of 
events:  she  presents  an  agreeable 
narrative  of  campaigns,  elections, 
and  inaugurations,  interspersed  with 
details  of  family  life.  Perhaps  wisely, 
she  makes  no  effort  to  assess  the 
social  significance  of  the  first  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  whose  log 
cabin  was  the  city  streets.  More 
reerettablv,  she  offers  no  account  of 
her  father's  political  thought.  This 
omission  is  unfortunate  because  it 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  Al  Smith's 
reputation  today.  Probably  a  good 
many  readers  remember  him  less  as 
the  Happy  Warrior  than  as  the  Dis- 
gruntled Veteran,  less  as  the  able 
and  energetic  pioneer  in  social  legis- 
lation in  his  days  as  Governor  of 
NeA\-  York  than  as  the  bitter  critic  of 
New  Deal  social  legislation  in  the 
days  of  the  Liberty  League.  In  order 
to  judge  the  scale  of  Al  Smith  we 
need  to  know  whether  this  was  the 
reversal  of  a  man  stung  by  dis- 
appointment and  defeat  or  the 
logical  development  of  a  consistent 
and  reasoned  position.  Mrs.  Warner 
offers  little  help  with  the  problem. 

But  before  an  adverse  judgment  is 
pissed  on  Mrs.  Warner's  book  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  her  father 
is  curiously  elusive  for  so  recent  an 
historical  figure.  In  this  age  when 
politicians  save  everything.  Smith 
seems  to  have  been  uninterested  in 


documenting  his  own  career.  He  wa 
famous  for  inviting  his  auditors  t 
"look  at  the  record,"  but  those  wh 
have  inspected  his  private  paper 
find  them  disappointingly  meagei 
So  far  as  I  can  discover,  none  c 
his  closest  associates  have  writte 
memoirs,  and  Mrs.  Warner  says  tha 
no  one  in  the  family  kept  a  scraj 
book.  The  speeches  she  quotes  aij 
certainly  competent,  but  in  col 
type  they  have  little  individuality 
So  we  must  be  grateful  that  one  pe 
son  who  was  near  him  has  set  dovn 
her  recollections,  even  if  they  q 
not  tell  us  all  we  would  like 
know. 


A  MORE  specialized  study  of  oi 
phase  of  Smith's  career  is  provide 
by  Edmund  A.  Moore's  account 
the  religious  issue  in  the  Presidenti 
campaign  of  1928,  A  Catholic  Ru 
for     President     (Ronald,  $3.1 
Moore  makes  something  less  th; 
an  enthralling  story  of  it,  but  he  h 
collected  a  body  of  material  of  p<! 
manent  importance  for  anyone  i 
terested  in  American  politics.  H 
conclusion  is  that  Al  Smith's  defe 
in  the  election  of  1928  was  not 
clear  test  of  a  Catholic's  chance 
become  President.  There  were  t 
many  other  issues  involved— Repi 
lican   prosperity  was  virtually 
vincible,    and    not    only  Smit 
Catholicism  but  also  his  stand 
Prohibition,  his  popular  identifi 
tion  with  Tammany  Hall,  his  ac« 
and  clothes  and  manner  all  counl 
against  him.   To  the  country  as 
whole  he  stood  as  the  representat 
of  the  big-city  masses,  whose  Cath( 
cism  was  only  one  among  many  l 
acceptable  characteristics. 

Moore  does  not  choose  to  test 
conclusions  against  the  careers 
more  recent  Catholics  in  polit 
but  possibly  if  he  were  to  do  so 
would  attach  even  less  importa 
to  the  Catholic  issue.  Several  gro 
in  the  population  that  were  n 
ardently  against  Smith  have  si 
been  most  ardently  for  McCart 
which  suggests  that  other  considi 
dons  can  override  church  mem1 
ship  in  politics. 


WINNING    HER    W  TJ 


SINCE  history  records  no  ki 
who  have  abandoned  their  thro 
for  ladies  of  literary  talent,  it 
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come  as  slight  surprise  that  the 
memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of  Windsor, 
The  Heart  Has  Its  Reasons  (David 
McKay,  $5),  constitute  no  major 
addition  to  our  treasured  heritage  of 
belles-lettres.  How  much  they  add 
to  what  is  already  known  about  the 
most  celebrated  romance  of  the 
twentieth  century  I  cannot  say,  for 
of  late  years  I  have  been  a  little 
careless  in  keeping  up  with  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  But  con- 
siderations of  mere  art  or  history  are 
really  beside  the  point.  After  all,  if 
yte  were  to  find  an  account  of  the 
Trojan  War  written  by  Helen  of 
Trov  we  would  not  require  that  it 
ival  Homer  or  correct  Schliemann; 
ve  would  read  it  to  find  out  what 
lu  re  was  about  the  girl  to  cause  all 
hat  trouble. 

Unfortunately  what  there  is  about 
he  Duchess  remains  somewhat  prob- 
ematic  even  after  one  has  read  her 
tory.  She  (or  her  editor)  has  been 
b  tactful  and  adroit  that  little  is 
evealed  and  the  space  between  the 
nes  is  quite  opaque.  On  the  basis 
the  record  presented  she  ought  to 
much  like  a  good  many  American 
omen  of  her  generation.  She  grew 
3  in  the  carefully  restricted  society 
f  Baltimore  before  the  first  world 
ar,    its   class-consciousness  accen- 
lated  for  her  by  the  fact  that  she 
longed  to  the  poor  branch  of  an 
lerwise  rich  and  well-placed  family, 
te  had  the  education  considered 
oper  for  a  woman  when  a  woman 
as  not  expected  to  be  anything 
se;  she  went  to  the  right  schools 
id  the  right  dances,  though  in 
esses  made  by  the  less  expensive 
amstresses  and  in  vehicles  provided 
her  more  prosperous  relatives. 
After  the  war  she  popped  out  of 
Baltimore  cocoon.  She  made  a 
Idly  adventurous  but  socially  un- 
tinguished  marriage  to  an  aviator; 
len  it  failed  she  knocked  about 
world,  living  with  fashionable 
ends  most  of  the  time  (once  in 
ina  for  a  year)  and  staying  at  un- 
hionable  hotels  when  she  wasn't 
ited  anywhere.  The  first  part  of 
life  recalls  Booth  Tarkington's 
ce  Adams;  this  part  was  pure 
tt  Fit/gerald.  Then  she  began  to 
a  little  desperate;  she  wished 
t  she  had  been  trained  for  a  job, 
d  to  get  work  in   the  fashion 
Id,  and  even  considered  becom- 
a  salesman  of  steel.  Anyone  who 
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SO  FELL  THE  ANGELS  by  Thomas 
Graham  Belden  and  Marva  Robins 
Belden.  A  triple  biography  of 
Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
who  tried  to  wrest  the  presi- 
dency from  Lincoln;  his  ambi- 
tious daughter  Kate;  and  her 
husband,  Senator  Sprague. 
Theirs  was  "a  life  story  that 
might  have  been  created  by 
Tolstoy."  —  David  M.  Potter, 
Saturday  Review.  "Has  the  fas- 
cination of  a  novel."— Chicago 
Tribune.       illustrated.  $5.00 


*OLD   SOLDIERS   NEVER   DIE  by 

V/olf  Mankowitr.  One  of  the  most 
original  of  the  younger  English 
novelists  writes  the  immensely 
funny,  yet  touching  story  of  a 
blustering  Cockney  Falstaff. 
"Mr.  Mankowitz  has  done  (and 
high  time,  too)  for  the  Cockney 
English  what  James  Joyce  has 
done  for  the  Dublin  Irish." 
—Elizabeth  Bowen.  $3.50 


SPRING  ON  AN  ARCTIC  ISLAND  by 
Katharine  Scherman.  "One  of  the 
most  unusual  books  I  have  ever 
read,  deeply  stirring  and 
thought-provoking,"  says  Dor- 
othy Canfield  Fisher  of  this 
beautiful  book  by  a  young 
woman  who  rediscovered  the 
deepest  values  of  life  in  the 
golden  light  of  an  Arctic  spring. 
"What  a  lovely  and  graceful 
book ...  It  will  stand  up  as  a 
classic  of  the  Arctic."  —  Peter 
Freuchen.  Illustrated.  $5.00 


TOLBECKEN  by  Samuel  Shellabarg- 

er.  The  saga  of  an  American 
family,  by  the  master  storyteller 
of  Captain  from  Castile  and 
The  Prince  of  Foxes.  A  richly 
wrought  novel  about  "the  clash 
of  generations,  the  impact  of 
modern  life  on  tradition  ...  It 
is  so  rare  to  find  a  contempo- 
rary novelist  writing  about 
character."— Time.  $3.y.S 


*An  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Book 

At  all  bookstores  •  LITTLE,   BROWN    &   COMPANY  .  BOSTON 


the  books 

Lamentations 
Ezekiel 
Daniel 
Hosea 
Joel 
Amos 
Obadiah 
Jonah 
Micah 
Nahum 
Habakkuk 
Zephaniah 
Haggai 
Zechariah 
Malachi 
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Lamentations 
Ezekiel 
Daniel 
Twelve  Prophets 


ABINGDON 


•  Volume  6  of 
THE  INTERPRETER'S 
BIBLE 

contains  the  complete  texts, 
in  both  King  James  and 
Revised  Standard  Versions, 
and  commentary  on  the 
above  books — which  cover 
six  centuries  of  biblical 
writing.  Published  Septem- 
ber 18.  $8.75 
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knew  her  story  up  to  this  point  could 
predict  several  endings  for  it:  she 
might  have  become  a  successful 
career  woman  or  she  might  have 
retreated  to  a  second  marriage  of 
suburban  respectability  or  she  might 
have  faded  into  a  lonely  and  bitter 
Woman  living  discreetly  on  alimony. 
What  happened  nobody  would  have 
predicted. 

It  looks  as  if  her  second  marriage 
were  the  crucial  step  in  her  progress. 
She  makes  Ernest  Simpson  sound  a 
little  stuffy,  but  she  also  makes  him 
sound  like  a  cultivated  man  who 
knew  how  to  launch  a  woman.  She 
already  had  abundant  experience  as 
a  guest;  under  his  tutelage  she  be- 
came a  hostess.  He  provided  a  set- 
ting for  her  (though  the  dining- 
room  wallpaper  turned  out  badly— 
she  had  it  varnished);  he  dragged  her 
around  England  to  look  at  cathe- 
drals and  improve  her  mind;  he  had 
some  money  and  his  connections 
were  good.  When  a  royal  personage 
started  dropping  in  of  an  evening, 
Ernest  found  that  business  matters 
required  his  attention  in  another 
room.  In  playing  Menelaus  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Paris  he  certainly 
improved  on  the  urbanity  of  the 
original,  but  of  course  he  had  no 
army. 

The  Duchess  makes  the  events 
surrounding  the  King's  abdication 
both  harrowing  and  exciting.  As 
she  describes  it  her  position  was  one 
for  which  the  word  awkward  is 
totally  inadequate,  and  it  is  com- 
forting to  know  that  she  and  the 
Duke  have  agreed  never  to  discuss 
the  subject.  What  they  do  discuss 
the  Duchess  fails  to  say.  Her  book 
ends  with  an  account  of  their  life  in 
France  and  the  Bahamas  during  the 
war  and  of  various  housekeeping 
problems  thereafter.  Any  ending 
would  be  an  anti-climax. 

You  will  probably  read  The  Heart 
Has  Its  Reasons  if  you  have  a  chance. 

SINCE  a  graceful  transition  from 
the  Duchess'  memoirs  to  a  book 
about  a  nun  proves  to  be  someAvhat 
elusive,  we  will  simply  leap  the 
chasm  to  The  Nun's  Story  by 
Kathryn  Hulme  (Atlantic-Little, 
Brown,  S4).  Three  years  ago  Miss 
Hulme  won  the  respect  of  readers 
with  a  fine  book  about  displaced  per- 
sons in  Germany,  The  Wild  Place, 
and  her  new  book  is  equally  dis- 


George  F.Kennan 

One  of  the  world's  foremost  experts 
on  Russia,  and  former  Ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  recreates  a  fasci- 
nating but  little-understood  period  of 
Soviet-American  relations— the  criti- 
cal months  beginning  with  the  Bol- 
shevik Revolution  and  climaxing  with 
Russia's  withdrawal  from  World  War 
I.  He  traces  the  confusion  of  Ameri- 
can circles  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  tur- 
moil caused  by  a  host  of  quasi-diplo- 
matic U.S.  agencies  with  undefined 
functions,  and  he  underscores  the  far- 
reaching  effects  on  world  history. 

RUSSIA  LEAVES  THE  WAR 

The  first  volume  of  Soviet-American 
Relations,  1917-1920.  560  pages,  with 
16  pages  of  illustrations  and  4  maps. 
$7.50.      Order  from  your  bookstore 

PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


FRANCOISE 
SAG  AN 

extraordinary  young 

French  author  of 
BONJOUR  TRISTESSE 


ADEVASTATINGLY 
frank  story  of  a 
young  French  girl's 
love  affair  with  a 
married  man  twice 
her  age.  Tennessee 
Williams  calls  it, 
"A  second  artistic 
triumph . . .  another  an 
greater  best  seller." 
100,000  copies  in  print 
before  publication! 
$2.95  at  all  bookstores 
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at  all  bookstores 
published  by 
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yi?r  discriminating  readers 


THE  JOURNALS  OF  ANDRE  GIDE: 
1889-1949,  in  two  volumes 

translated,  selected  and  edited  by 
Justin  O'Brien 
A  monumental  record  of  the  life  and  thoughts  of 
the  great  French  man  of  letters. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  MICHEL  DE  MONTAIGNE 

selected,  arranged  and  edited  by 
Marvin  Lowenthal 
The  brilliant  self-revelation  of  a  Renaissance  man 
of  genius. 

FORCES  IN  MODERN 
BRITISH  LITERATURE:  1885-1956 

by  William  York  Tindall 

An  analysis  of  the  authors  and  forces  in  modern 
British  literature,  covering  the  fiction,  poetry, 
drama,  and  criticism  of  the  period. 

STORIES  BY  KATHERINE  MANSFIELD 

selected  and  with  an  introduction 
by  Elizabeth  Bowen 

Twenty-six  short  stories  by  one  of  the  greatest 
innovators  in  the  art. 

THE  AMERICAN  CHARACTER 

by  D.  W.  Brogan 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  studies  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  character  that  has  ever 
appeared. 

THE  CRITICAL  PERFORMANCE: 
American  and  British  Literary  Criticism 
of  our  Century 

edited  by  Stanley  Edgar  Hyman 

A  VINTAGE  ORIGINAL 

POETICS  OF  MUSIC 
In  the  Form  of  Six  Lessons 

by  Igor  Stravinsky 

The  great  composer's  analysis  of  the  problems  of 
artistic  creation. 

THE  AMERICAN  ESSAYS 
OF  HENRY  JAMES 

edited  and  with  an  introduction  by  Leon  Edel 
A  generous  selection  of  Henry  James's  essays  on 
American  literature,  half  of  which  appear  here  for 
the  first  time  in  book  form,  a  vintage  original 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  NOVEL 
Essays  on  the  Art  of  Fiction 

by  Henry  James 
Including  essays  on  Balzac,  Turgenev,  Flaubert, 
and  Conrad.  Edited  and  with  an  introduction  by 
Leon  Edel.  a  vintage  original  {  "**c 

each. 

For  a  free  descriptive  circular  listing  all  Vintage  titles,  write  to 


VINTAGE  BOOKS,  INC.  501  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22 
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MIRROR  IN 
MY  HOUSE 

77??  ^Autobiographies  of 

SEAN  O'CASEY 

writing  the  most  glorious  English  prose  of  his  time." 

-Brooks  Atkinson 

Here  is  the  exciting,  fearless  chronicle  of  the  greatest  living  dramatist— now 
available  in  a  beautiful  boxed  set  containing  all  six  of  his  individual  volumes— 
completely  unabridged:  /  Knock  at  the  Door;  Pictures  in  the  Hallway;  Drums 
under  the  Windows;  Inishfallen,  Fare  Thee  Well;  Rose  and  Crown;  and  Sunset 
and  Evening  Star. 

Perfect  to  own— perfect  to  give.  Purchased  separately,  the  cost  for  all  six 
volumes  would  be  $28.00.  The  complete  set  is  priced  at  only  $20.00— so  you 
save  $8.00! 


Illustrated 

Over  2,000  pages  '  &    at  all  hoc 


60  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  11.  N.Y. 
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The  true  story  of  o  one-man  Point  Four 

program  in  a  tiny  feudal  monarchy  only 

14  miles  from  the  Communists'  back  door 


fey  JOHN  CLARK 

Hunza.  high  in.  the  Karakorum 
range  of  Central  Asia,  is  a  wild 
isolated  land,  but  it  was  here 
that  John  Clark  decided  to  test 
his  belief  that  teaching  the  Uun- 
zas  how  to  make  the  best  use  of 
their  natural  resources,  would 
create  a  working  model  of  inde- 
pendence for  other  Asian  coun- 
tries. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Clark's  cam- 
paign for  democracy  is  more 
than  a  story  of  one  man's  im- 
agination and  courage.  It  is 
exciting  proof  that  in  these  times 
of  cold  wars  and  power  politics 
great  changes  in  men's  thinking 
can  be  brought  about  from 
modest  starting  points.  Illus- 
trated. 

At  your  bookstore,  $5.00 


FUNK  A  WAGNALLS 

153  East  24th  Street,  New  York  10 


Introducing 

UN  ITARIAN I SM 

The  booklet,  "Introducing 
Unitarianism "  and  others,  will 
be  sent  to  those  interested  in 
liberal  religion.  Thousands  who 
previously  have  thought  they 
had  "to  think  alone  and  like 
it,"  have  read  these  booklets 
and  found  for  themselves  a 
happy  church  home  within  the 
Unitarian  Fellowship,  in  intel- 
lectual company  with  Emerson, 
Jefferson,  Thoreau,  Horace 
Mann,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  and 
other  great  American  thinkers, 
past  and  present. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  WITH  10c  TO 

UNITARIAN"  LAYMEN'S  LEAGUE, 

Dept.  H,  25  Beacon  St..  Boston  8.  Mass. 

Please  send  me  booklets  on  Unitari- 
anism. 

NAME   

ADDRESS  
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ing  as  a  study  of  the  hiatus  hetwe 
the  current  mythology  of  husint 
management  and  the  facts.  It  sho 
businessmen  inhibited  by  their  oi 
j  public  relations,  subscribing  tol 
myth  of  teamwork,  democratic  ma 
I  agement,  and  decision  by  committi 
j  whereas  the  fact  is,  according  to  t 
Editors  of  Fortune,  that  the  boss  st 
bosses. 

Less  legitimate  ways  of  getti 

ahead  in  the  world  provide  the  si 

jects  of  Robert  Rice  s  The  Busui 

of  Crime  (Farrar,  Straus,  &  Cudal 

|3.75)  and  Andrew  Varna's  Gift 

Time  (Putnam's,  S3. 50).  Varna  (tM 

is  not  his  real  name)  is  a  LatvJ 

with  an  advanced  degree  in  ancid 

lansruages.  Dunns:  the  second  woi 

war  most  of  his  family  was  wip 

out  and  the  life  he  had  known 

Eastern     Europe  destroyed. 

escaped  to  the  West,  served  w 

Polish  troops  in  the  war,  and  encj 

j  up  in  Britain,  a  crippled,  hopell 

refugee.  But  he  decided  on  a  p 
!  .  <  ■ 

exam  of  trade  not  aid.  and  tc 

advantage  of  the  currencv  conti 

and  other  trade  restrictions  of  f 

postwar  period  to  become  a  surf 

gler  on  the  grand  scale.    He  i 1 

1  never  caught,   and   now   runs  n 
honest  business  in  South  Ameri 
disposing  of  his  smuggler's  fortt 

:  bv  giving  it  away  slowly  enough 
prevent  suspicion.  Gift  of  Time^ 
not,  as  the  title  suggests,  aimed  i 

1  Mrs.  Lindbergh's  audience,  but  irl 
a  fascinating  adventure  story  and1" 
instructive  lesson  in  the  seamier  s' 

|  of  contemporary  economics. 

Robert  Rice's  Business  of  Criwjff 
if  anvthing  even  more  entertain' 
and  instructive  along  the  same  lkl 
This  book  is  a  collection  of  if 
factual  accounts  of  men  who,  ll 
Varna,  have  seized  upon  the  wei 

,  nesses  and  distresses  of  twentkj 
century  political  and  economic  i 

I  to  go  into  crime  as  a  way  of  mak ; 
a  living:.  One  is  a  Brooklvn  arsoit 
who  for  a  time  in  the  early  'thin 
ran  his  own  New  Deal  for  sn' 
business:  with  the  aid  of  a  plumb' 
candle  and  scrap  celluloid  he  tunl 
unprofitable  premises  into  insura 
money  for  financially  embarraMj 
entrepreneurs.    Another  is  a  nl 
who  more  recently  helped  strain ' 
Europeans  and  Asians  around  1 
difficulties  of  American  immigrat'; 
laws  by  smuggling  them  in  fr|| 
Cuba.  (His  policy,  however,  was  ■ 
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I  enlightened  as  the  liberal  press 
lould  like;  he  charged  Asians  more 
han  Europeans.)  A  third  is  the 
lev*  \oik  jeweler  who  bribed 
Bsketball  players.  And  so  on.  Some 
)f  the  stories  involve  such  large  casts 
>f  characters  that  they  are  not  alto- 
ether  easy  to  follow,  but  Rice  is  a 
iveh  and  resourceful  writer,  with 
m  eye  for  the  revealing  detail  and 
i  sense  of  the  relevance  of  his  ma- 
nia] to  the  larger  issues  of  the  time. 


BOOKS  in  brief 

Lather  in  e  gauss  iackson 


FICTION 

[ie  Tribe  That  Lost  Its  Head, 

iv  Nicholas  Nfonsarrat. 
The   author  of   The   Cruel  Sea 
rites  in  this  600-page  novel  of  na- 
ive uprisings  on  the  fictional  Brit- 
h-ruled  island  of  Pharamaul,  off 
ie  southern  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  a 
onumental    work    and    a  monu- 
ental  story,  mirroring  conditions 
many  parts  of  the  world  today, 
is  told  largely  through  the  eyes 
a  young  civil  servant  who  goes 
t  to  his  first  post  on  the  same 
iane  that   brings  home  an  even 
linger     Oxford-educated  native 
ieftain  to  take  over  the  leadership 
his  tribe.   The  situation  is  fa- 
|iliar— life   at  government  house, 
id   in   the   more   remote  inland 
>sts;  good  and  bad  administrators; 
id  and  bad  natives— but  the  char- 
fcrizations  are  excellent  (these  are 
Ej  real  people)  and  the  narrative 
mpletely  absorbing.    I  hasten  to 
rn  off  those  without  strong  stom- 
is.  There  are  sexual  orgies  and 
tine  scenes  which  seem  to  me  out 
all  proportion  to  their  importance 
the  story.  One  feels  that  they  are 
d  on  and  therefore  doubly  repel- 
t    and    there    are    other  scenes 
ich  might  well  have  been  omitted, 
t  it  is  a  powerful  novel  that  no 
will  leave  half-read,  a  terrifying 
mentary  on  our  times. 

William  Sloane,  $5 

chel  Cade,  by  Charles  Mercer, 
o  the  tiny  village  of  Dibela  in 
shadow  of  the  glacier-topped 
iwenzori  mountains  (called  The 


Does  your  home  have  the 
world's  greatest 
reference  book? 


From  the  day  you  first  own  this  magnificent 
volume  you  will  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  world's  greatest  refer- 
ence book  right  in  your  own  home.  Webster's 
New  International  Dictionary,  Second  Edi- 
tion, is  truly  a  3,350  page  tribute  to  your 
interest  in  the  world  s  knowledge. 

Your  entire  family  will  benefit.  As  they  devel- 
op the  dictionary  habit  they  will  come  to 
regard  this  dictionary  as  an  unfailing  source 
of  accurate  information.  Their  questions  will 
no  longer  go  unanswered.  Their  curiosity  will 
be  satisfied.  They'll  be  sure  of  their  facts. 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  is 
the  foundation  book  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem, "the  Supreme  Authority"  of  our  courts 
of  law,  the  great  question  answerer  of  our 
public  libraries.  It  is  equivalent  in  type 
matter  to  an  18-volume  encyclopedia  —  open 
and  readily  available  for  convenient  refer- 
ence rather  than  buried  in  your  bookcase. 

Spend  a  few  minutes  examining  Webster's 
New  International  Dictionary  at  your  book, 
department,  or  stationery  store.  You'll  find 
the  experience  rewarding,  and  we  feel  certain 
you  will  agree  this  great  unabridged  diction- 
ary, from  $39.50,  is  indeed  the  greatest  value 
in  book  form  in  the  realm  of  knowledge! 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 
G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Advt.  Copyright  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co. 

Merriam-Webster  Dictionary  Table. 
Walnut  finish.  $29.50. 


Rinehart 


Window 
in  the  Sea 


By  R  i  I.  I'll  NADING  HILL 
author  of  Sideicheeler  Saga 

You've  read  a  brief  portion  of  this 
amazing  story  in  The  Atlantic — now 
here's  the  whole  fascinating  book  .  .  . 
the  development  of  the  great  outdoor 
oceanarium  at  Marineland,  Florida, 
where  men  brought  the  sea  and  its  in- 
habitants to  land  for  all  to  see.  Full  of 
anecdotes  and  little-known  facts  about 
the  habits  and  habitats  of  rare  under- 
water personalities.       Illustrated,  S3. 50 


Chocolates 
for  Breakfast 


By  PAMELA  MOORE 

A FRANK  and  highly  charged  novel  by 
an  18-year-old  girl — of  the  new  "lost 
generation,"  the  jet-set.  Set  in  Holly- 
wood, New  York,  and  a  swank  finishing 
school,  it's  the  story  of  an  adolescent 
whose  secure  and  wonderful  dream 
world  was  threatened  with  a  real  world  of 
divorce,  disaster  and  reckless  love  affairs. 

S3.00 


The 
Eighth  Day 


By  ROBERT  C.  GOLDSTO.\ 

It's  an  experience  to  read  this  extraordi- 
nary tour  deforce — the  story  of  six  char- 
acters in  search  of  a  miracle  at  a  modern 
French  monastery.  "No  word  less  than 
'extraordinary'  will  do  .  .  .  Genuinely 
exciting  both  in  boldness  of  conception 
and  in  execution." — Edmund  Fuller, 
Saturday  Review.  83.95 


Three  Sides 
to  the  Sea 

Memories  of  a  S'cunnet  Childhood 

By  DAVID  PATTEN 

<<■[-)  EDOLENT  with  remembrance  of  a 
-IX  Yankee  youth  spent  on  the  Rhode 
Island  shore  .  .  .  He  recaptures  the  awe 
of  a  child  growing  up  in  a  world  where 
all  was  familiar  yet  every  day  brought  its 
revelation." — Saturday  Review  Syndicate. 
Illustrated  by  Paule  Loring.  S3. 50 

At  all  booksellers 

RINEHART  &  CO.,  INC.   •   N.  Y.  16 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

Mountains  of  the  Moon  by  the  na- 
tive Bantus)  in  the  eastern  Belgian 
Congo,  the  American  nurse,  Rachel 
Cade,  was  sent  by  her  Protestant 
mission  board  to  assist  a  Dr.  Brickel, 
in  charge  of  the  hospital  there.  She 
doesn't  know  it,  but  a  thahu,  a 
death  curse,  has  been  placed  by  an 
ancient  medicine  man  on  any  white 
person  who  should  try  to  climb  the 
mountains.  The  very  night  Rachel 
arrives  in  the  lonely  outpost,  Dr. 
Brickel,  the  only  other  white  person 
there,  dies.  It  turns  out  that  he  has 
not  only  tried  to  climb  the  moun- 
tains, but  has  done  very  little  to 
organize  the  hospital  or  teach  the 
people.  Rachel,  under  the  spell  of 
the  place  and  the  great  challenge, 
decides  to  take  on  the  job  alone. 
The  physical  background  of  Africa 
seems  extremely  real  and  the 
author  does  much  to  clarify— often 
with  drama  and  humor— the  basic 
conflicts  between  the  Christian  and 
Bantu  philosophies.  It  is  a  novel 
that  one  reads  with  intense  interest 
in  spite  of  Rachel's  superwoman 
attitudes  and  qualities,  and  it  should 
make  a  wonderful  movie  with  the 
snow-capped  mountains,  the  beau- 
tiful and  indomitable  heroine,  the 
handsome  doctors  and  missionaries, 
and  dramatic  lion  hunts.  Literary 
Guild  choice  for  October. 

Putnam,  S3.95 

The  Sacrifice,  by  Adele  Wiseman. 

Abraham  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  and 
their  one  remaining  son,  Isaac, 
escaped  from  the  Russian  pogroms 
that  had  killed  their  two  older  sons, 
and  fled  first  to  Poland  and  then  to 
Canada,  between  the  two  world 
wars.  They  are  numbed  (especially 
Sarah)  but  brave:  they  are  devout, 
kindly,  hard-working,  and  above  all 
ambitious  for  their  son,  and  slowly 
make  their  way  in  the  Jewish  section 
of  the  Canadian  city  to  which  they 
have  been  transplanted.  They  are 
a  closely  knit  family,  even  for  de- 
vout Jews.  Nice  writing  and  un- 
derstanding passages  give  the  novel 
moments  of  richness  but  the  title 
and  the  names  of  the  characters  are 
a  burden  from  the  beginning.  With 
Tlie  Sacrifice,  and  Abraham,  Sarah, 
and  Isaac  one  understands  at  once 
that  because  of  the  horrible  death 
of  the  older  brothers  the  father  and 
mother  are  going  to  put  the  whole 
weight  of  their  hopes  into  Isaac,  who 


Walter 
MACKEN 


author  of 
Rain  on  the  Wind 


"...has  produced  a  robust, 
swarming  pageant  of  life."* 

THE  GREEN 
HILLS 

and  other  stories 

"Mr.  Macken  can  indeed  tell  a  very 
good  story  . . .  The  style  is  a  close  ap- 
proach to  the  spoken  word.v 

—  The  New  York  Times 

"One  of  the  most  skilled  practition- 
ers in  . .  .  whittling  the  Irish  character 
into  attractive  shape  is  Walter  Macken 
..."  —Time 

*The  Saturday  Review 

S3. 50     At  all  bookstores 

&/ie  tvitacnu/lan  ^am/ian y 

60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


Precious  Rubbish 


As  Raked  Out  of  Current  Criticism 
and  Commented  on  by 
Theodore  L  Shaw 

This  Slashing  Attack 
on  Snobbery  6  Humbug 

Was  tong  Overdue.  The  appalling  barrage  of 
ritzy  twaddle  about  art  and  literature  which  critics 
have  been  discharging  at  us  for  seeming  centuries 
produced  it  as  inevitably  as  Prohibition  produced 
Repeal. 

It's  a  hard,  vicious  counter-attack,  employing  that 
extremely  potent  weapon  —  the  horrible  example. 
Some  three  hundred  absurdities,  how  lers  and  mental 
lapses  have  been  grubbed  out  mercilessly  from  the 
writings  of  eminent  critics  in  the  fields  of  literature, 
painting  and  music,  and  exposed  for  your  inspec- 
tion. Not  since  Moliere's  day  has  there  been  so  de- 
lightful a  debunking  of  pretension  and  priggery. 
And  it's  accompanied  with  an  amusing  "course  of 
instruction"  to  help  critics  do  better  in  the  future. 


35/ 

a  cop 
208  pa. 


Somerset  Maugham  writes:  "In 
my  youth  ...  I  did  not  know 
how  often  critics  accept  the  con- 
ventional view  and  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  they  could  talk 
with  assurance  of  what  they  did 
not  know  very  much  about." 
Don't  wait  so  long  as  Mr. 
Maugham  did  to  get  wise  to  critics.  Send  for  I 
copy  of  PRECIOUS  RUBBISH  and  see  the  «1 
astounding  picture  at  once.  At  your  dealers™ 
onlv  35?  a  copy,  or  postpaid  from  the  pubfrB 
at  40<-  each  or  3  for  a  dollar. 

STUART  ART  GALtERY  INC 
Dept.  HP10,  719  Boylston  St.,  Boston  16,  *l  1^ 


ELMER  DAVIS  and  ARCHIBALD  MacLEISH  i««ue 
A  CLEAN  POLITICS  APPEAL 


on  behalf  of: 

FRANK  CHURCH 

vs. 

Herman  ^  elker 


WAYNE  L.  MORSE 


Douglas  McKay 


RICHARD  STENGEL 


V;. 


Everett  M.  Dirksen 


Thi*  advertisement  wa*  originally  run  a*  an  experiment — a 

volunteer  citizens'  effort  to  test  whether  the  informed  public  uill 
actually  do  something  about  a  situation  it  has  often  deplored,  whether 
it  u  ill  make  a  g  fiuine  effort  to  balance  the  flow  of  special  interest 
money  in  politics  Thousands  of  your  fellow  Americans,  responding 
from  every  state  of  the  union,  have  made  it  a  success.  We  know  that 
you,  too,  uill  want  to  help. 


|F  you  are  after  a  special  subsidy,  tariff,  or 
other  government  favors,  don't  read  <any  fur- 
ther. We're  not  your  kind  of  people. 

|F  you  are  one  of  the  small  group  whose  con- 
tributions,  according  to  LOOK  Magazine,  will 
account  for  95°o  of  the  $200,000,000  that  will 
be  spent  on  politics  this  year,  stop  right  here. 
You  don't  need  us  to  remind  you  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  election,  or  to  suggest  what  you 
can  do  about  it. 

The  fact  is  that  candidates  without  access  to 

wealthy  supporters  or  special  interest  groups 
|  are  gravely  handicapped.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
(often  the  liberal  and  more  independent  candi- 
I  dates  who  have  the  least  money,  particularly  in 
I  Congressional    campaigning.  That    so  many 

good  men  win  anyhow  is  an  indication  of  the 
i  importance  of  giving  them  at  least  the  minimum 

necessary  to  make  themselves  known  to  the 

voters  who  must  make  the  decision. 

•       •  • 

rhe  outcome  of  the  three  contests  for  which 
we  seek  your  support  uill  do  more  to  set 
the  tone  of  national  politics  in  the  next  two 
years  than  any  others. 

In  Idaho.  32  year  old  Frank  Church  D) 
defeated  Glen  Taylor  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  and  offers  Idahoans  their  first  op- 
portunity in  a  decade  to  elect  a  sober  and 
responsible  Senator.  His  opponent  in  the 
general  election,  erratic  incumbent  Senator 
Herman  Welker,  is  noted  for  his  hot  pursuit 
of  causes  having  little  relation  to  Idaho  or 
national  interests. 

In  Oregon.  Wayne  L.  Morse  (D),one  of  the 
most  independent  and  courageous  men  in  the 
Senate,  must  run  for  reelection  in  a  state 
where  financial  resources  on  his  side  are  prac- 
tically non-existent.  His  opponent,  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  McKay,  will  have  prac- 
tically unlimited  financial  backing. 

In  Illinois.  Richnrd  Stengel  (D),  frequently 
named  by  non-partisan  groups  as  an  outstand- 


ing member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  has  an 
excellent  chance  of  upsetting  incumbent  Sena- 
tor Everett  M.  Dirksen  tR)  if  he  can  come 
even  close  to  matching  Dirksen  s  campaign 
funds.   Dirksen,  whom  Time  magazine  called 
"the  Wizard  of  Ooze,''  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
pensable members  of  the  Senate,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  his  replacement  by  a  young,  vigorous 
and  responsible  challenger  of  Stengers  caliber 
is  already  attracting  impressive  Republican 
and  Independent  support  in  Illinois. 
•         •  • 
The  continued  success  of  this  experiment  —  and 
very  possibly  the  outcome  of  these  elections  — 
is  up  to  you.  Don  t  depend  on  other  readers. 
Make  your  contribution  ($100  —  S5  —  S3)  as 
large  as  possible  and  send  it,  with  the  attached 
coupon,  today!  ^  *=Zz^_ 

ELMER  DAVIS 
ARCHIBALD  MacLEISH 

Concerning  contributions: 

Checks  or  money  orders  should  be  made  cut  to  "A  Clean 
Politics  Appeal."  Contributions  may  be  earmarked:  other- 
wise they  will  be  divided  equally  between  the  candidates 
All  funds  collected  from  this  appeal  will  go  to  the  candi- 
dates. Administration  costs  are  being  paid  by  the  National 
Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress. 

i 

A  Clean  Politics  Appeal 
Box  1163,  Washington  13,  D.  C. 

Messrs.  Davis  &  Macleish: 

Enclosed    is    my    contribution    of    S   to    A  Cle-c-t 

Politics  Appeal. 

~  Please  divide  it  equally  between  the  campaigns  of  Frank  Church, 
Wayne  L.  Morse  and  Richard  Stengel. 

~  Please  earmark  it  os  follows:  


S:-5 


Address 
CHy  


.State. 


PLEASE  PS ! s'T 
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GOOD  NEWS  FOR  AUTHORS  WITH 
FAITH  IN  THEIR  WORK: 

YOUR  BOOK  PUBLISHED 

^*»^.  As  one  of  the  largest 

\  leading  publishers  in  the 

^ ~J  U.  S.,  we  can  edit,  design,  print, 
I »  distribute  and  promote 

f  .  your  book.    Our  plan  insures  prompt 
publication.  Send  manuscript  for  free  report, 
or  write  for  brochure  HH. 

Pageant  Press,  inc.,  130  west  42nd  St.,  n.  y. 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING 

. .  short  paragraphs! 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  trained  author  to  make  money 
writing.  Hundreds  now  making  money  every  day  on 
short  paragraphs.  I  tell  you  what  to  write,  where  and 
how  to  sell;  and  supply  big  list  of  editors  who  buy  from 
beginners.  Lots  of  small  checks  in  a  hurry  bring  cash 
that  adds  up  quickly.  No  tedious  study.  Write  to  sell, 
right  away.  Send  for  free  facts.  BENSON  BARRETT, 
Dept.    77-X,    7464    Clark    St.,    Chicago    26,  III. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  bto-fjnd  BOOKS 


All  subjects,  all  languages.  Also  Genealogies  and 
Family  and  Town  Histories.  Incomplete  sets  com- 
pleted. All  magazine  back  numbers  supplied.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants.  No  obligation.  We  report 
quickly  at  lowest  prices. 

(We  also  supply  all  current  books  at  retail  store  prices 
— Postpaid,  as  well  as  all  books  reviewed,  advertised 
or  listed  in  this  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine.) 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 
117  West  48th  Street,  Dept.  H,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
N.B.  We  also  BUT  books  and  magazines. 


MEMO  TO  WRITERS: 

The  priceless  ingredient  in  every  book  is  the 
integrity  of  the  publisher.  If  we  are  con- 
vinced of  the  quality  and  sales  potential  of 
your  manuscript,  we  will  offer  you  a  fair 
cooperative  contract.  Publication  will  be 
handled  by  men  of  vision  and  experience. 
Submit  your  manuscript  to: 

THE  AMERICAN  PRESS 

Atten:  Mr.  Reynolds,  489  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 


If  Your  Child 

Is  a  Poor  Reader 

See  how  The  Sound  Way  To  Easy  Reading  can 
help  him  to  read  and  spell  better  in  a  few- 
weeks.  New  home-tutoring  course  drills  your 
child  in  phonics  with  records  and  cards.  Easy 
to  use.  University  tests  and  parents'  reports 
show  children  gain  up  to  full  year's  grade  in 
reading  skill  in  6  weeks.  Write  for  free  illustrated 
folder  and  low  price.  Bremner-Davis  Phonics, 
Dept.A-73,Wilmette,  111. 


choose  from  top  labels 

RCA  VICTOR  COLUMBIA  -  EPIC 
LONDON  •  Etc.  •  select 3 records 

pay  only  for  2-  ( trial  order 
(add  25c  eo   record  (or  ship.) 
learn  about  the  advantages  of  the  Record 
Dividend  Club.  Every  put  chase  earns 
dividends     every  'mint'  copy  record 
shipped  in  polyethylene  bag. 

RECORD  DIVIDEND  CLUB,  INC. 

445  W.  50th  St.,  Dept.A,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


■■VBDJhBM  /  yOU  °re  ,he  ,alen,ed  author 
A||TI|||PCa  of  an   unpublished  manuscript, 

nUinVllU!  let  us  help  gain  the  recognition 

TALFNIT       you  deserve.  We  will  publish 
,MLC"  1        your  BOOK-we  will  edit, design, 
GOING   TO   Pfin,<  promote,  advertise  and 
U/ACTCO       le"  i,!  Good  royalties. 
WAD  It?         WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  OF 

HOW  TO  PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK 
COMET  PRESS  BOOKS, Dept. H M  10. 200  Vorick  St.,  N.  Y.  14 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

must  be  too  good,  must  perish  un- 
der it  in  one  way  or  another.  I'm 
afraid  it  seemed  to  me  pitched  in 
too  high  a  key  to  be  thoroughly 
credible,  but  as  a  first  novel  it  is  an 
impressive  performance. 

Viking,  S3.95 

The  Blue  Dog,  by  Anne  Bodart. 
Introduction  and  translation  by 
Alice  B.  Toklas. 

In  Europe  the  young  are  taking 
over.  We  have  Francoise  Sagan's 
novels;  Anne  Frank's  diary;  and 
now  these  extraordinary  little  fables 
by  a  Belgian  girl  who  was  fifteen 
when  she  wrote  them.  (She's  seven- 
teen now.)  There  is  no  way  to  ex- 
plain their  quality.  Her  heroes  are 
animals  and  insects— ants,  rats,  cats, 
dogs— and  inanimate  objects— coffee 
pots,  ceilings— but  each  story  is  a 
kind  of  poem.  One  called  "The 
Verdict"  begins: 

The  ant  trembled:  it  was  cold  in  the 
dark  cellar.  Through  the  airhole 
haunted  by  moist  spider  webs  a  pale 
moon  came  in  to  rest.  Three  barrels 
of  wine  slept  in  a  dark  corner  and, 
on  a  dusty  whatnot,  some  deep-sea- 
colored  vials  shone. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Miss 
Toklas's  translations  do  not  lessen 
the  enchantment.  A  tiny  book,  giv- 
ing lots  of  pleasure. 

Houghton  Mifflin,  $2.50 

NON-FICTION 

The  Drunken  Forest,  by  Gerald 
Durrell. 

Harper's  readers  know  what  to  ex- 
pect of  the  author  of  The  Overloaded 
Ark.  On  this  animal-collecting  trip 
to  Uruguay,  he  took  along  his  bride. 
They  had  his  usual  incredible  luck 
and  adventure  in  getting  specimens 
together,  only  to  have  a  revolution 
break  out  which  took  over  all  ships 
and  airlines— their  only  way  out  of 
the  jungle.  This  meant  that  they 
had  to  leave  on  a  day's  notice  by 
private  plane,  setting  free  all  but 
the  smallest  and  rarest  of  their  col- 
lection. But  the  animals,  accustomed 
now  to  being  fed  and  cared  for, 
either  refused  to  leave  their  cages 
at  all,  or  stayed  around  for  two  days 
trying  to  get  back  in.  Mr.  Durrell 
makes  a  merry,  rueful  tale  of  all 
this.  Fine  animals,  fine  people,  fine 
book.  Viking,  $3.75 


UNUSUAL 
LITERARY 
ITEMS 

MANHATTAN  LITERARY  AGI 

offers  established  and  newer  authors  manuscript  n 
service  to  help  fill  publishers'  needs.  Books,  shoi 
especially  in  demand.  Excellent  editorial  contacts! 
placement  as  well  as  for  articles,  television  plays 
and  plays. 

Qualified   literary   services   also   available  and 
EDITING    CONSTRUCTIVE  CRITICISM 

REVISION 
Write  Gene  Hilton  for  free  brochure. 

520  FIFTH  AVENUE,         NEW  YO 


THE  OLDEST  WRITERS'  SERVICE 

Literary  Agent,  established  37  years.  Ma 
criticized,  revised,  typed,  marketed.  Special  att< 
Book  manuscripts.  Poetry.  Catalogue  on  reauesi 

Agnes  M.  Reeve, 
Dept.  B,  Fra 


ATHIEST  BOOKS 

32-page  catalogue  free. 
Tbcth  Seekeb  Co.      38  Park  Row,  New  York: 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

—AT  LOWEST 

You  name  it — we  find  it  I  Fast  service.  No 
Send  us  your  wants! 

INTERNATIONAL  BOOK F I N D ERS 
Box  3003-H.  Beverly  Hil 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  INVITED 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  publisher,  send  for 
Illustrated  booklet.  To  the  Author  in  Search 
Usher.  It  tells  how  we  can  publish,  promote  a 
Ute  your  book.  All  subjects.  Write  for  booklet  HP. 

Vantaoe  Pre**.  120  W.  31  St..  New  Yort 


AUTHOR-PUBLISHER  AID 

Literary  Consultant  <f  Agent 
We  specialize  in  two  things  — 
CONSTRUCTIVE  CRITICISM  AND  MARKI 
Staffed  by  Professional  Selling  Autbo 
Free  Brochure  Box  1066  Boca  Ra 


Preserve  Your 

Back  Co/ 

Specially  designed  and  produce 
Harper's  Magazine,  a  Jesse  Jones 
ume  File  keeps  twelve  issue 
Harper's  orderly  and  readily  acces 
In  a  rich,  Kivar  binding,  stamped 
caret  gold  leaf  lettering — these  bi 
are  attractive,  durable,  and  easy  t 
Prices:  $2.50  each;  3  for  $7.00; 
$13.00. 

Jesse  Jones  Box1) 
Box  I 
Philadelphia  41 
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FO RECAST 

Jod  Bless  'em 

\i  leasi  ten  books  on  the  fall  lists 
glebrate  the  ladies  in  one  guise  or 
pother,  in  lu  t  ion  or  in  fact.  It  is 
(sting  in  the  year  1956  (hat  first  on 
he  October  list  at  Coward  McCann 
;  My  Fair  Lady,  that  musical  play 
yAlan  |  i\  Lerner.  Of  another  day 
nd   another   mood    is    Women  of 
machis  by  Sophocles,  translated  by 
/ra  Pound,  from  New  Directions, 
'so  in  October.  In  the  same  month, 
out  Simon  &  Schuster  comes  What 
',all  I  Wear?   The  What,  Where, 
%en  'Hid  /low  Much  of  Fashion, 
i    that    eminent    dress  designer, 
aire  McCardell;  a  novel,  Jericho's 
mughters,   by   Paul    I.  Wellman, 
ithor  of   The    Walls  of  Jericho, 
jin  Doubleday;  and  Three  Geishas, 
e  true  stories  of  three  lovely  ladies, 
Kikou  Yaniata,  from  John  Day. 
non  and  Schuster  puts  high  on  its 
)vember  list   The  Ladies'  Home 
urnal  Treasury,  the  best  stories, 
tides,  and  poems  that  have  ap- 
ared  in  that  periodical  since  1883, 
osen  by  the  editors  of  the  Journal 
d  fohn  Mason  Brown,  who  also 
ites  the  introduction.  In  Novem- 
r,  too,  Appleton  will  publish  a 
w  novel  by  Edna  Lee,  the  author 
The  Web  of  Days,  called  House 
Women:  Putnam  will  release  A 
iorial  History  of  Burlesque  by 
rnard    Sobel;    and    Dial  lists 
iman  Surgeon  by  Else  K.  LaRoe. 

alth  and  the  Production  Thereof 

)oubleday  announces  that  in  No- 
iber  they  will  publish  a  detailed 
I  exciting  history  of  diamond 
ling  and  the  people  who  made 
lines  in  it  by  Emily  Hahn  who, 
ieve  it  or  not,  holds  a  degree  in 
ling  engineering  from  the  Uni- 
ity  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  to  be 
ed  Diamond.  World  Publishing 
npany  approaches  wealth  in  an- 
r  way  in  Live  to  Enjoy  the 
ley  You  Make,  by  Lelord  Kordel, 
in  November;  while  in  Decem- 
from  Simon  k  Schuster  comes 
hardy  perennial,  the  1957  edi- 
ol  J.  K.  Lasser's  Your  Business 
es.  And,  to  pull  it  all  together, 
t  plans  to  publish  in  November 
ttle  book  by  Harriet  Gardner 
rer  called  How  to  Stay  a  Lady 
Make  Money.  Some  people 
k  of  everything. 


Would  you  send  Your  Child 


to  this  SCHOOL? 


This  is  an  American  schoolhouse.  Today  you  can  find  hundreds 
like  it  in  the  Southern  mountain  region.  35  boys  and  girls  of  all 
ages,  in  eight  different  grades,  are  crowded  into  one  cold,  drab 
unpainted  room.  There  is  no  playground!  No  library!  No  hot 
lunch  program!  No  electricity!  Little  warmth  comes  from  its 
broken  coal  stove.  The  doors  are  too  old  to  keep  out  chill  winter 
winds.  Can  children  learn  how  good  it  is  to  live  in  America 
in  a  school  like  this?  Could  your  child? 

For  many  years  Save  the  Children  Federation  has  rallied  parents  and 
neighbors  in  these  rural  communities  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  welfare  of  their 
youngsters.  Our  goal  is  to  help  them  help  themselves.  We  bring  them  financial 
help  and  guidance  that  enables  them  to  join  in  the  common  endeavor.  We  work 
with  them,  riot  for  them,  to  paint  and  repair  their  schools,  install  electricity, 
build  playgrounds,  stock  libraries  —  MAKE  USE  OF  THEIR  OWN 
RESOURCES.  Under  the  guidance  of  our  professional  consultants,  the  people 
themselves  determine  the  goals  and  supply  the  labor  that  make  the  school  a 
better  place  in  which  to  learn,  the  community  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

You  can  help  change  the  educational  picture  here  —  enjoy  the  personal 
satisfaction  of  sponsoring  your  school,  provide  the  impetus  for  community 
improvement.  You  may  sponsor  a  school  at  the  cost  of  $96  a  year.  You  will 
receive  the  story  and  photographs  of  your  school  and  progress  reports  during 
the  year.  One  of  the  most  exciting  aspects  of  school  sponsorship  will  be  your 
correspondence  with  the  teacher  and  the  children  of  your  school. 

If  you  cannot  undertake  a  full  sponsorship,  your  contribution  in  any 
amount  will  do  great  good. 

save  the  children  federation 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF 
NATIONAL  SPONSORS 

Faith  Baldwin 
Mrs.  Mark  W.  Clark 
Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
Virginia  Gildersleeve 
Rabbi  Edgar  F.  Magnin 

Spyros  Skouras 
Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman 
Mrs.  Spencer  Tracy 
Mrs.  Fred  M.  Vinson 
Mrs.  Earl  Warren 


FOUNDED  1932 

save  the  children  federation 

Carnegie  Endowment  International  Center 
United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

"The  hope  of  tomorrow  is  the  child  of  today" 

I  would  like  to  sponsor  an  American  rural  school  for  one  year. 
I  will  pay  $96  for  one  year.  Enclosed  is  payment  for  the  full 
year  □ ,  $24  for  the  first  quarter  □,  $8  for  the  first  month  □. 
Please  send  me  full  information  about  "my"  school. 
I  cannot  sponsor  a  school,  but  I  want  to  help  by  giving 
$   


Name  

Address.. 
City._  _ 


..State  _ 


H-it; 


Contributions  are  deductible  for  Income  Tax  purposes* 
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PRECISION 


\      that  speaks/  for  itself  I 


\ 


Precision  construction  throughout!  This  is  the  reason 
why  Jim  Lansing  Signature  High  Frequency  Units 
"speak"  with  unequaled  fidelity.  Diaphragms  are 
made  of  aluminum,  nydraulically-formed  for  complete 
uniformity  and  homogeneity  of  grain  structure.  Phas- 
ing plugs  are  machined  to  micrometric  dimensions 
from  solid  billets  of  absolutely  pure  iron.  Exponential 
horns  are  machined  from  aluminum  castings.  Kous- 
tical  Lenses  are  cut,  formed  and  assembled  to  optical 
tolerances.  The  greatly  superior  reproduction ...  the 
ease  with  which  transients  are  handled  . .  .which  re- 
sult from  this  detailed  precision  are  immediately 
apparent  to  your  ear.  You  hear  a  complete,  flat, 
smooth  high  end  free  from  disturbing  dips  and  star- 
tling peaks. 

SIGNATURE  175DLH 

PRECISION  HIGH  FREQUENCY  TRANSDUCER 

Pictured  above,  the  175DLH  is  the  first  assembly  ever 
placed  on  the  high  fidelity  market  to  incorporate  a 
true  acoustic  lens.  With  14  separate  elements,  the 
lens  distributes  sound  smoothly  over  a  90°  solid 
angle.  Index  of  refraction  1.3.  Designed  for  1200 
cycle  crossover.  16  ohms  impedance.  25  watts  power 
input  above  1200  c.p.s. 


SIGNATURE  375 

PRECISION  HIGH  FREQUENCY  TRANSDUCER 

This  driver,  alone,  weighs  31 
pounds!  With  a  4"  voice  coil  and 
diaphragm  it  is  unquestionably  the 
largest  and  most  capable  high  fre- 
quency unit  manufactured.  De- 
signed for  theater  systems;  used 
in  The  Hartsfield.  Low  crossover— 
500  c.p.s.  — is  the  secret  of  the 
impressive  illusion  of  presence  it 
creates.  Power  input-60  watts 
above  300  c.p.s.  lmpedance-16 
ohms.  Flux  density  — over  20,000 
gauss. 


SIGNATURE  537-500 
HORN-LENS  ASSEMBLY 


i 


This  is  a  round  exponential  horn 
and  lens  for  use  with  the  375  Sig- 
nature Driver.  Lens  composed  of  19 
separate  elements  for  smooth  dis- 
tribution of  highs.  Diameter,  13V2". 


SIGNATURE  537-509 
HORN-LENS  ASSEMBLY 


Consisting  of  a  rectangular 
exponential  horn  and  serpentine 
Koustical  Lens  (as  used  in  The 
Hartsfield),  this  assembly  provides 
wide  horizontal  and  narrow  vertical 
coverage  in  order  to  minimize  ceil- 
ing and  floor  reflections.  Use  with 
the  375  Driver.  Lens  is  20"  wide. 


precision  transducers  for 
verbatim  reproduction 


JIM  LANS 


▼ 
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the  new  RECORDINGS 


Eduard  Tat  nail  Canby 


JAMES  B.  LANSING  SOUND,  INC. 
2439  Fletcher  Drive  •  Los  Angeles  39,  Calif. 


AMERICAN    IN  PARIS 

A month  in  Paris  and  environs  this 
summer  brought  me  no  great  musi- 
cal experiences— except  for  one:  Amer- 
ican jazz.  It  had  me  really  fascinated, 
though  by  background  I  am  as  long- 
haired as  they  come.  The  American  in- 
fluence on  France  is  now  reaching  the 
language  itself,  which  is  full  of  outright 
Americanisms  (le  camping,  les  courses 
siocli-car,  un  iceberg,  le  snack-bar,  a 
cafeteria  called  Super  Self  Service  La 
Source,  le  ski-lift,  and  a  bottled  pop 
called  Verigoude)  .  But  the  country  has 
gone  jazz-mad  on  the  side,  and  the 
French  taste  in  selecting  the  best  grades 
of  our  product  for  popular  listening  as- 
tonished me.  I  couldn't  help  feeling, 
alter  a  few  weeks,  that  what  had  seemed 
to  me  conventionally  regrettable  at  first 
might  actually  be  a  good  thing,  and 
even  an  important  thing  for  music. 

One  is  not  likely  to  forget,  even  in 
Paris,  that  "popular"  and  "classical"  are 
very  recent  and  arbitrary  terms.  They 
have  never  made  much  sense  in  Europe 
and  in  past  days,  of  course,  did  not  ex- 
i>t.  The  French  also  have  an  ability  to 
import  and  absorb  the  best  from  "for- 
eign" cultures  with  unerring  taste.  I 
thought  of  the  Italian  Lully  and  the 
Viennese  Gluck  and  I  remembered  the 
invasion  of  Italian  music,  back  a  few 
centuries,  when  Italian  was  sung  in  Paris 
as  English  is  now.  There  were  Berlioz 
and  Cesar  Franck,  ultra-French  expo- 
nents of  German  Romanticism,  as  there 
are  now  French  jazz  men.  And  I  won- 
dered, as  I  heard  American  music  and 
American  lyrics  everywhere  in  Paris, 
whether  the  French  haven't  once  again 
put  their  finger  on  the  most  construc- 
tive and  original  of  our  currently  export- 
able products. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  recherche  jazz, 
though  that  too  exists  in  France.  I  mean 
a  more  popular  product— but  the  best 
of  it.  and  the  essence  of  it.  What  "classi- 
cal" music  has  not  begun  as  "popular"? 
In  Fiance,  the  45-rpm  juke  box  has 
spread  everywhere  since  I  was  here  three 
years  ago,  and  in  Paris  eight  out  of  ten 
juke-box  items  are  American.  Half  of 
these,  judging  by  the  sound,  seem  to 
be  old  Satchmo  himself,  whose  amiable 
growl  and  piercing  horn  are  heard 
wherever  you  go.  Strange  anomaly  in 
gay  Paree,  but  not  displeasing.  In  fact, 


I  felt  an  incongruous  twinge  of  reflected 
glory— for  this,  in  a  wray.  was  my  music, 
even  if  I  can't  blow  a  note  of  jazz  or 
whistle  a  phrase  of  it. 

At  the  Piscine  Deligny,  a  huge  float- 
ing swimming  pool  in  the  Seine  just  off 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  juke  box 
never  stopped.  The  pure  strains  of  the 
"St.  Louis  Blues,"  the  hoarse  English 
lyrics  and  the  super-hot  horns,  mixed 
pleasantly  with  the  sounds  of  splashing 
and  diving  and  the  animated  flow  of 
French  on  all  sides.  A  group  of  excited 
youngsters  jitterbugged  most  of  the 
time,  in  bikinis  and  briefs  (slips  de 
bain);  everybody  knew  the  English 
words  and  tried  to  sing  them,  though 
how  much  was  understood  I  could  not 
say— Satchmo's  heady  American  is  not 
exactly  Webster's.  It  was  an  honest 
pleasure  to  see  Mich  enthusiasm— and  the 
more  so  in  that  nobody  could  possibly 
have  mistaken  these  kids  for  anything 
but  French.  The  few  Americans  present 
looked  mostly  pained. 


ONE  balmy  night  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  where  late  fishermen  and  strollers 
pick  their  way  between  the  shapes  of 
amorous  couples  along  the  water's  edge, 
we  heard  jazz  that  was  clearly  an  naturel, 
not  from  a  machine.    It  came  from  a 
group  of  French  students,  most  likely 
from  the  Sorbonne,  dressed  in  the  typi- 
cal rakish  clothes,  with  Abraham  Lin| 
coin  beards  or  the  more  stvlish  pencil 
thin  sideburns,  lolling  with  bare  feet  in 
the  water.  One  had  a  guitar  and  playec 
chords,  from  a  dimly  lit  sheet  of  paper 
he  was  no  musician  and  halt  the  chord 
were  wrong.  But  another  had  a  clarine 
and  a  sax,  and  it  was  he.  plus  a  sporadi 
vocal  chorus,  that  we  heard.  He  impro 
vised,  and  improvised  well— on  Americai 
tunes,   of  course.  A  group  of  peopl 
gathered  quietly  at  the  railing  on  thj 
edge  of  the  street,  just  above,  to  listen 
and  the  sound  in  such  a  setting  was  en 
trancing.  Having  heard  us  mutter  a  fei 
words  of  American,  the  students  poke* 
each  other,  hemmed  and  hawed,  theij 
broke   out    into   a   garbled  America1! 
chorus,  the  words  grotesquely  mispn 
nounced  but  the  intonation  clearh  th; 
of  an  American  jazz  singer;  they  got  en j 
barrassed    in    the    middle,    forgot  th 
words,  tried  again,  and  gave  up  with 
laugh.  We  beamed. 

And  it  struck  me  again  that  here  ws( 


i 


Full  Dimensional  Sound 

Album  P  8339 


The  gentleman  is  Nathan  Milstein.  His  violin 
is  a  Stradivarius.  Its  obedience  to  his  touch  is 
something  wonderful  to  hear. 

With  it,  he  has  already  recorded  four  great 
concerti  for  the  violin :  tbe  Beethoven,  Brahms, 
Mendelssohn  and  Bruch.  They  stand  like  giants 
in  the  classical  recording  world. 

But  these  are  lengthy  works.  What  of  the 
many  shorter  violin  pieces,  equally  brilliant, 
equally  deserving  of  a  master's  hand?  Rarely 
do  you  hear  them  grouped  in  a  single  album. 

That's  why  Capitol  Records  has  recorded  a  new 
collection  of  13  such  compositions.  All  show  the 


fantastic  resources  of  the  violin  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  masters.  The  album 
is  entitled  "Milstein  Miniatures." 

In  one  such  "miniature,"  Ghick's  Dance  of 
the  Spirits,  Milstein  plays  solo  violin  passages 
unequaled  for  grandeur.  Another,  Massenet's 
Meditation,  is  perhaps  the  most  lyrically  beauti- 
ful melody  ever  written  for  the  violin. 

All  13  works  have  been  captured  by  Capitol 
in  "Full  Dimensional  Sound,"  the  highest  fidel- 
ity known  to  the  recorder's  art. 

These  'Miniatures'  are  a  major  listening  ex- 
perience. 


INCOMPARABLE   HIGH   FIDELITY   IV    FULL  DIMENSIONAL  SOUND 
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Igor  ©istrakh 


m 


MENDELSSOHN 

j  concerto 
in  e  minor 

i  OP  M 

[  FOR  VIOLIN  AND 
j  ORCHESTR  A 

WIENIAWSKI 

|  concerto  no.  2 
|  in  d  minor 

\  OP.  11 
F0R  VIOLIN  AND 
ORCHESTRA 


DECCA  DEBUT 

Igor  Oistrakh,  in  his  first  Decca  release, 
brilliantly  displays  his  precise  technique 
and  inspired  interpretative  abilities  in 
Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  E  Minor.  Op. 
64,  and,  Wieniawski's  Concerto  Xo.  2  in 
D  Minor,  Op.  22.  F.  Konwitschny  con- 
ducts the  Gewandhaus  Chamber  Orches- 
tra, Leipzig.  Truly,  Igor  Oistrakh  has  here 
justified  his  critical  acclaim  as  "the  out- 
standing violin  talent  of  the  younger 
European  generation!"  Recorded  in  Eu- 
rope by  Deutsche  Grammophon.  DL  9842 
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MUSIC  LOVERS! 
 RECORDS 

BY  MAIL 


20%  OFF 
25%  OFF 


30%  OFF 


FREE 


on  ALL  ITEMS  LIST- 
ING FOR  $4  or  LESS, 
on  ALL  ITEMS  LIST- 
ING FOR  $5  or  LESS, 
on  ALL  ITEMS  LIST- 
ING OVER   $5.  , 

Every     Important  Label 
Fully  Guaranteed 

All  factory  new — clas- 
s  i  c  a  I  to  jazz — 33V'2 
RPM's  are  available  to 
you  at  substantial  re- 
tail savings  by  simply 
clipping  and  mailing 
this  coupon  today! 

^Receive  free  catalog, 
nonthly  bulletins,  and 
"specials." 

Records  are  extra-protection  packaged  to  insure 
perfection. 

—  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  
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THE  NEW  RECORDINGS 

jazz  in  a  place  where  it  does  not  exist 
at  home.  Our  jazz  lives  unhealthily  (so 
Ave  would  have  it)  in  smoky  dives,  back 
rooms,  night  spots.  Around  the  camp- 
fire  or  on  the  river  bank,  we  would  sing 
the   new-stvle   lolk   sonsis.  or   the  old 

J  O  7 

fashioned  Sweet  Adelines  and  Kentucky 
Homes.  Not  jazz.  It  would  take  the 
French  to  put  it  outdoors! 

On  the  Fourteenth  of  July  the  danc- 
ing in  the  streets  in  Paris  was  curtailed 
due  to  the  "war"  emergency.  But  the 
square  in  front  of  the  Sorbonne  was 
doubly  active.  The  usual  line  of  taxis 
down  the  middle  was  cleared  out,  chairs 
and  tables  were  set  up  by  the  restaurants 
on  either  side,  and  in  the  middle  a  mod- 
est band  with  a  whopping  amplifier  sys- 
tem began  operation  a  day  ahead,  and 
played  without  a  break  twelve  hours  a 
day  for  three  days  on  end.  The  place 
was  jammed  with  dancers  and  onlook- 
ers until  three  in  the  morning  and  no- 
body in  the  neighborhood  got  any  sleep. 

The  music?  A  most  interesting  mix- 
ture, reflecting  current  student  taste. 
Three  sorts,  wholh  different,  but  again 
the  American  music,  competently  imi- 
tated by  these  musical  jacks-of-all-trades. 
was  the  standout  success.  W  hen  a  group 
of  pseudo-Hungarian  hotel-stvle  num- 
bers began,  there  were  piercing  cries,  un- 
til the  band  amiably  gave  way  and 
played  hot  for  another  spell.  They  did 
it  well,  too,  and  the  lead  tenor,  from 
the  Radio-diffusion  and  an  impeccable 
stylist  in  the  Chevalier  tradition,  shifted 
easily  into  tolerable  American  as  the 
band  leader  put  aside  his  gypsy  violin 
and  took  up  an  excellent  American 
clarinet.  He  was  no  Tony  Scott,  but  his 
fat,  rotund  music  was  truly  improvised 
and  sympathique ,  commercial  or  not. 
The  next  group,  just  as  easily,  shifted  on 
into  Spanish  and  Latin-American.  But 
it  was  the  jazz  that  drew  the  enthusiasm, 
including  the  musique  "slow." 

Well,  maybe  we  aren't  at  the  jazz  mil- 
lennium yet,  but  all  of  this  has  much  to 
do  with  records.  For  it  is  the  tremen- 
dous flow  of  American  "popular"  re- 
cordings to  Furope  which  provides  the 
economic  balance  for  the  familiar  West- 
ward stream  of  European  classical  music 
that  has  benefited  us  these  last  ten  years 
in  such  enormous  measure.  Trade  and 
trade  about— and  I  wonder,  really, 
whether  Europe  hasn't  the  best  of  the 
bargain. 

Modern  and  American 

Ives:  Violin  Sonatas  #2,  #3,  #4  ("Chil- 
dren's Day  at  the  Camp  Meeting").  Ra- 
fael Druian.  vl.,  John  Simms,  pf.  Mer- 
cury MG  50097. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  climbing 
fame  of  the  once  unknown  Charles  Ives, 


MARKEVITCH  CONDUCTS 

Rich  .  .  .  sweeping  .  .  .  powerful.  Haydn' 
mighty  oratorio.  The  Creation  flows  fron 
the  baton  of  Igor  Markevitch  and  thd 
musicians  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  am' 
Choir  of  St.  Hedwig's  Cathedral  wit 
magnificent  vitality.  Irmgard  Seemed. 
Richard  Holm  and  Kim  Borg  invest  thei 
solos  with  superb  lyricism  and  depth  o! 
insight.  DeLuxe  set  contains  complet 
Cerman  text  and  English  translation,  ex 
tensive  notes,  entire  work  on  two  Lon  . 
Play  Records.  Recorded  in  Europe  b 
Deutsche  Grammophon.  DX-13 
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FOR  MORE  VACATION  FUN 

the  GIMLET 

28  YRS.  TRAVEL-WISE  TRAVELERS  GUID 

Where  and  How  to  Go.  What  to  See.  The  Cost; 
CANADA  thru  FLORIDA,  and  Enroute.  Nassai 
Cuba,  West   Indies.   Includes  N.Y.C.   228  PAGE 

1 1 1  us.  Price  $1.50  postpaid.  Address  The  Gimlet 
Dept.  20-N,  550— 5th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  36. 

Typical  Hotels  Recommended  &  Describe 


Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

LAUDERDALE  BEACH 
HOTEL 

Ren ow ned  f  o  r  c I u b- 1 i ke 
atmosphere.  Gay.  luxu- 
rious, with  block  long 
boardwalk  on  Fort  Laud- 
erdale's famed  beach. 
Grand  new  motel  annex. 
Private  swimming  pool, 
tennis  courts,  putting 
green.  Power  and  sail- 
boats available  at  your 
private  dock.  Golf,  rid- 
ing nearby.  Air-condi- 
tioned large  marine  din- 
ing room  and  cocktail 
lounge.  Apartments  and 
suites  avai  lable,  many 
air-conditioned  b  e  d  - 
rooms,  with  TV.  Open 
all  year.  Ample  Park- 
ing area.  Write  for 
further  details:  C.  G. 
Knight,  Owner-Manager. 

Bimini,  Bahamas 

ANCHOR'S  AWEIGH 
50  Miles  from  Miami 
in  the  midst  of  the 
World's  Best  Fishing. 
American  Plan,  featur- 
ing Bahamian  cooking. 
Each  room  with  twin 
beds  and  private  show- 
er. Operated  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Bimini  Big 
Game  &  Fishing  Club 
and  The  Bimini  Marina, 
the  finest  Yacht  Haven 
in  The  Bahamas.  For 
Rates  and  Reservations 
write  or  cable  Neville 
Stuart,  Proprietor,  Box 
634.  Nassau.  Bahamas, 
or  R .  F .  McCann  c/o 
Chalks  Flying  Service, 
368  N.  E.  57th  Street, 
Miami,  Fla. 

Nassau,  Bahamas 

"VICTORIA  COURT" 
APARTMENTS 
Conspicuous  by  compari- 
son. These  strikingly 
attractive  apartments 
provide     all     the  con- 


venicnces  and  charm  s  i 
firmly     identified    wit ; 
gracious    living.  Lin"! 
ury  accommodations  ftj 
visitors   and  residents 
Fully      equipped  OBtM 
two  and  three  bedroM 
apartments.  Weekly 
long    term    lease,  fit 
clu'it-s    Heach  facilitit 
at  Cable  Beach.  For  u I 
formation  address:  GnL 
sham   Ltd..   P.  O.  Bel 
1046.  Na-KiU.  Bahama 
CABLE    BEACH  MAS( 
On       beautiful  Cab 
Beach.    Nassau's  exel 
s  ive     residential  are 
Incomparable      luxur  ■ 
Fully    furnished  aparfJ 
ments     available  _  arBJ 
equipped     for     leisor  fj 
One  or  two-room  suite  ■ 
Weekly    or    long   ter  fj 
lease.     You   will  en* 
the   incredible  splenn 
of     Nassau     at  Cab 
Beach    Manor.  Pnva 
Beach,     Maid  Servic 
Telephones.     For  P* 
ticulars  write:  Grosha 
Ltd..    Box    1046,  M 
sau,  Bahamas. 
Out   Islands.  Bahamas 
ROCK    SOUND  CLUB 
Located     on  Eleuthe 
Island.  Bahamas, 
exclusive  Tropical  Istti 
Resort  with  pink 
sand    beaches  on 
Atlantic  Ocean.  60  l 
east  of  Nassau.  Re 
by  Bahamas 
from    Nassau  < 
Attractive  modern  < 
House  with  beau. 
landscaped  ground 
Poo]     bathing,  tenni 
curt*.   Golf.   Deep  n 
fining.  Yachting.  0> 
All  year.  American  PU 
For  brochure  and  r»t» 
write    to    W.  K«nD^ 
Bourke,    Manager,  I*)  * 
8.  Nassau. 
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Danbury  insurance  man  who  wrote 
dauntlessly  original  music,  so  mod- 
I  so  old-fashioned,  back  in  the  early 
|s.  I  think  that,  without  having  to 
down  in  slavish  obeisance,  we  can 
mize  the  old  man  as  a  great  pioneer 
a  Yankee  musician  as  solid  in  his 
night  wa\  as  Thomas  A.  Edison  was 
is.  (Neither  one  of  them  was  a  Hen 
r'klin  or  a  Thomas  Jeilerson.) 
Ids  is  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  record- 
I-along  with  another  companion  disc 
I  has  the  First  Sonata  on  one  face— 
Hit's  a  fine  documentation  of  all  that 
laod.   original,   modern,  consistent, 
i  inconsistent    in    the   curious  [ves 
ft  Here  is  the  expected  violent  but 
I  easily  taken  "modern"  dissonance, 

■  here  are  the  constant  barn-dance 
■band  tunes,  the  gospel  hymns,  that 

■  so  neatlv  absorbed  into  his  idiom, 
kg  them  the  sentimental  and  the 
Intly  dissonant  treatment  all  in  a 
•(  h. 

Ipst  listeners  will  feel  here  a  very 
Ig  personality,  whose  language  was 
■only  forceful  and  original  but  was 
lunfused,  if  not  confused,  stylisti- 
I  unsettled,  in  a  time  when  nobody, 
luobodv,  wrote  this  kind  of  music, 
■here  else.  It  all  goes  to  prove,  the 
■antics  notwithstanding.  that  a 
Hly  one-man  art  is  impossible.  The 
■iage  must,   always,  derive  mainly 

■  other  language,  must  always  be  a 
lof  some  larger  segment  or  segments 
■llective  human  endeavor.  Ives  was, 
Bsarilv.  too  much  off  by  himself  to 
iBach  or  a  Handel  or  a  Beethoven— 
Hen  a  Bartok. 

Be  Mercury  recording  is  positively 

■  ous,  in  both  piano  and  violin.  The 
■fever. 

B:  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orches- 
B.952).  Sondra  Bianca:  Philh.  Orch. 
Hamburg,  Hans-Jurgen.  Walther. 
Brf:    Four   Juke    Box    Pieces,  Five 
ia  >  Pieces.  Leo  Sm it,  piano.  M-G-M 


E  is  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with, 
is  a  piano  concerto  of  solid,  serious 
"e.  great  weight,  and  very  consider- 
content.  The  past  influence  of 
nsky  is  evident  enough,  both  in 
>ud,  square,  asymmetric  brass-drum 

of  introduction  or  proclamation 
cter.  like  much  in  the  Stravinsky 
e  twenties,  and  more  profoundly 
E  highly  developed  inner  motives, 
ear  tone  relationships  between  cer- 
Ley  tones  that  hit  the  ear  through- 
[nd  the  constant  short,  abrupt,  off- 
j  wo-  and  three-note  motives. 

not  easy  listening,  this,  and  wasn't 
lended.  It  has  plenty  of  piano  show 
i  but  only  as  part  of  the  musical 
re.  The  music  is  not  exactly  easily 


Magnavox  High  Fidelity 

custom-engineered 
in  fine  furniture 


True  Magnavox  High  Fidelity  discovers  hidden 
treasures  in  all  your  records.  For  only  Magnavox 
brings  you  perfected  sound  reproduction 
throughout  the  entire  audible  frequency  range 
—  sound  reproduction  without  distortion  and 
not  masked  by  lingering,  "boomy"  bass  notes 
or  shrill,  exaggerated  "highs." 

Ask  to  hear  one  of  your  favorite  recordings 
on  a  Magnavox  today.  For  more  complete  infor- 
mation on  High  Fidelity  write  for  free,  illustrated 
booklet  "For  Your  Finest  Hours."  Address:  The 
Magnavox  Company,  Dept.  70T,  Fort  Wayne  4, 
Indiana. 

The  Provincial  Serenade,  above,  in  warm-hued 
cherry  acoustical  cabinet,  S395.  High  Fidelity  table 
models  priced  from  only  889.50.  Magnavox  instru- 
ments are  sold  directly  through  dealers  carefully 
selected  for  their  ability  to  give  you  service  and  satis- 
faction. One  is  near  you.  It's  worth  finding  his  name 
in  the  yellow  pages  of  your  telephone  book. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 


New  AM-FM  tuner  utilizes  16 
tubes  (including  amplifier,  recti- 
fiers and  precision  tuning  eye). 


25-watt  dual  channel  amplifier 
with  two  output  transformers, 
for  undistorted,  full-range  high 
fidelity  reproduction. 


Precision  multi-speed  automatic 
intermix  changer.  Patented 
Pianissimo  pickup — with  a  dia-? 
mond  stylus. 


Two  12"  bass  speakers  plus  a 


Mthe  magnificent 
aqnav< 
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A  "NEW  ORTHOPHONIC"  HIGH  FIDELITY  RECORDING  RCAVlCTOR 

Pianist 


GARY  GRAFFMAN 

Schubert  WANDERER  F  \  NT. AS  IF.  •  Prokofieff  SONATAS  Nos.  2  and  3 


graffman  in  person 

on  rca  Victor  records 


Here  is  the  disc  debut  of  a  shining  new  talent 
whose  artistry  was  measured  by  the  late  critic 
Olin  Downes:  "...  a  virtuoso  who  can  give  a  rep- 
resentative performance  before  any  audience  in 
the  world."  Now,  from  his  wide  range  of  reper- 
toire, Graffman  plays  for  you  the  Wanderer 
Fantasie  of  Schubert  and  two  brilliant  Prokofieff 
sonatas  ...  on  RCA  Victor  Records,  of  course! 


THE 
WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
ARTISTS 
ARE 
ON  Wfc 


rcaVictor 


Nationally  Advertised  Prices  —  Optional 

•Hear  this"New  Orthophonic"High  Fidelity  recording  best  on  RCA  Victor"New  Orthophonic"High  Fidelity"Victrola 


IF  YOU 
LIKE  TO 
COLLECT 
RECORDS 


Surely  you  will  want  one  of  our  Wrought  Iron  Cabinets  to 
show-off  more  than  200  of  your  long-play  record  albums. 
Ten  compartments,  each  holding  over  20  records,  so  you 
can  devote  entire  sections  to  your  symphonies,  operas,  bal- 
lets, choral  and  chamber  works.  Still  more  spaces  for 
your  concertos,  folk  music,  dance,  jazz  and  show  albums. 
The  answer  to  every  serious  music  lover's  problem  for 
safe,  compact  record  storage.  Sturdy,  25"x22"xl0'\  rub- 
ber tips.  Please  remit  $9.95,  shipping  wt.  10  lbs.  fully 
assembled,  exp.  chgs.  collect;  with  our 
famous  AIR-MAIL-MONK  Y-  HACK-GUARAN- 
TEE! 

LESLIE  CREATIONS,  •  Dept.  43  •  Lafayette  Hill.  Pa. 


$9.95 


HOW  TO  BE  THE  HAPPIEST  CREATIVE 


■ ENGINEER  IN  CALIFORNIA 
Engineers  (E.E.,  M.E.,  Mfg.,  Sales)  can 
have  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  creative 
men  dream  about.  Top  salaries  and 
benefits.  Suburban  locations  in  Fuller- 
ton,  Newport  Beach,  Richmond,  or 

Write  Beckman  Instruments,  Inc.,  2999  W.  6th  Street 
Los  Angeles  5,  California.  Ask  for  Career  File  fjg) 


Whether  you  are  changing  your  address  for  a  few 
months  or  permanently,  you  will  want  to  receivi 
every  issue  of  Harper's  promptly.  When  advising  us 
of  a  change  of  address  please  indicate  both  the  old 
and  new  address.  Please  allow  six  weeks  for  effect- 
ing this  change. 
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digested.  It's  not  so  much  too  rich  1 
on  the  lumpy  side.  Lumps  of  solid 
meat,  though. 

The  Five  Piano  Pieces  are  of  shnila 
nature,  percussive  and  again  asymmetric 
As  for  the  Juke  Box  items— they  arj 
solid  little  pieces  of  light  entertainment! 
much  nearer  to  the  thumb-in-nose  sorj 
of  French  light  music  like  Poulenc,  thau 
to  anything  I  ever  heard  come  out  of  1 
juke  box.  Yes,  there's  a  beat  and  plent 
of  tunes.  Even  a  slight— very  slight- 
trace  of  jazziness.  But  they're  charmin 
pieces  all  the  same,  first-rate  piano  ei 
tertainment. 


Colin   McPhee:  Tabuh-Tabuhan. 
Elliott   Carter:   The   Minotaur  (ball 
suite). 

Eastman-Rochester  Symphony,  Hanso 
Mercury  MG  50103. 

Elliott  Carter  is  another  man  to  reckc 
with.  He  is  a  composer  of  a  classic  tui 
of  mind,  as  is  suggested  by  the  Gre' 
legend  origin  of  this  ballet  from  194 
The  music,  again,  is  solid,  abrupt,  d 
sonant,  heavily  weighted  with  contei 
It's  all  rough  curves  and  hard  gran 
outcroppings. 

But  in  this  case  there  is  an  extra  c(  I 
sideration:  the  music  was  intended  to 
with  a  stage  presentation.    I  saw  ty , 
first  performance   of  "The  Minotau 
and  was  decidedly  impressed.  As  a  a 
cert  suite  the  work  is  less  easy  to  absc 
than  in  its  original  dramatic  role  as  p 
tagonist  along  with  an   intensely  p- 
trayed   ballet   drama.    It   won't  dig 
easily,  but  it's  well  worth  digesting. 

The  McPhee  piece  is  a  hi-fi,  virtu* 
combination  of  Balinese  gamelan  effe 
with  "Western"  orchestra.  As  a  piece 
orchestration  it  is  brilliantly  done  a, 
its  effects  are  .  .  .  well,  effective.  Th;| 
the  best  I  can  say  for  them.  The  stud 
musical  content  is  pretty  pretentk 
even  if  authentic,  and  toward  the  < 
the  "grand  treatment"— McPhee's  c 
words— got  so  noisily  tasteless  that  1 1 
to  shut  it  off. 

Give  me  Carter  any  day. 

Griffes:  Roman  Sketches,  Op.  7;  Til 
Tone  Pictures,  Op.  5;  Fantasy  Pi<> 
Op.  6.  Lenore  Engdahl,  piano.  M-( 

E3225. 

Griffes  was  America's  contribution 
Impressionism,  though  Griffes  hin 
went  on  to  other  things.  His  "W 
Peacock,"  included  here,  is  the  work 
always  hears  played;  its  lush  sounds  s 1 
midway  between  Debussy  and  De- 
The  other  short  works  are  of  a  sinal 
nature,  interesting  period  piec(-  ' 
quite  good  piano  material  as  well,  m 
played  by  Miss  Engdahl.  (Griffes  <L 
in  1920;  this  piano  music  dates  fjl 
between  1912  and  1916.) 
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Nowhere  else  will  you  find  such  a  thrilling  variety  of  interesting  places  to  see 
and  exciting  things  to  do.  And  by  timing  your  visit  for  FALL,  WINTER  or  SPRING, 
you'll  avoid  the  peak  tourist  crowds,  really  get  to  know  Europe, 
learn  her  colorful  customs  and  meet  her  friendly,  hospitable  people. 
Then,  too,  transportation  and  reservations  are  easier  to  obtain. 
A  holiday  in  Europe  costs  less  than  you  might  think! 


•e  your  Travel  Agent  now!  For  further 
formation,  write  each  country  in  which 
terested.  Address:  National  Tourist 
•  f ice  (Name  of  Country),  Box  2S8,  Dept. 
3,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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with  pint  or  half-pint  sizes  —  at  no  extra  cost! 


. .  it's  always 
a  pleasure! 


Here  is  a  wonderful  way  to  carry  your  I.  W.  Harper  Bonded 
Bourbon  in  style  -  wherever  you  go.  The  "Traveller"  is  a  handsome 
protective  case,  durable,  flexible,  with  a  finish  like  hammered 
gold.  Opens  easily,  closes  securely  —  fits  any  pocket,  packs  neatly 
in  luggage.  Ideal  for  gifts,  too.  Offered  with  pints  or  half-pints 
at  no  extra  cost!  The  supply  is  limited. 
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If  you  are  longing  for  a  vacation  you'll  cherish  forever,  Europe  is  the  place  to  go. 
And  modern  transportation  makes  a  European  holiday  possible  even  within  a 
limited  length  of  time. 

Whenever  you  go,  you'll  find  a  refreshingly  different  world,  a  gracious  way  of  life 
and  genial  people,  adept  in  the  art  of  making  you  feel  at  home.  But  if  you  go  in 

the  FALL,  WINTER  or  SPRING,  you'll  avoid  the  peak  tourist  crowds  and  see 
Europe  as  the  Europeans  know  it.  Then,  too,  transportation  and  reservations 
are  easy  to  obtain. 

A  holiday  in  Europe  costs  less  than  you  might  think! 
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See  your  Travel  Agent  now!  For  further 
information,  write  each  country  in  which 
interested.  Address:  National  Tourist 
Office  (Name  of  Country),  Box  253,  Dept. 
L-l,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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or  many  a  year,  the  Bell  seal  has 
the  signpost  of  telephone  serv- 
little  while  ago  we  got  to  think- 
that  such  a  well-known  symbol 
ed  a  slogan. 

e  found  six  words  that  seem  to 
up  the  story  of  the  telephone 
the  telephone  business  .  .  . 
rking  Together  to  Bring  People 
er." 


"Working  Together"  describes  the 
spirit  and  co-operation  of  the  tele- 
phone companies  and  the  thousands 
of  telephone  men  and  women  who 
help  to  provide  the  service. 

"To  Bring  People  Together"  de- 
scribes the  greatest  use  of  the  tele- 
phone. 

It  is  priceless  in  emergencies  and 
indispensable  in  saving  steps  and 


time  and  getting  things  done.  And 
one  of  its  biggest  values  is  in  help- 
ing people  keep  in  touch  with  each 
other. 

Many  a  day  is  brightened  just  be- 
cause someone  reached  for  the  tele- 
phone to  exchange  news  and  good 
wishes  and  a  friendly  greeting. 

Isn't  there  someone  you'd  like  to 
call  right  now? 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


TELEPHONE  TIME™.,  .the  TV  program  with  John  Nesbitfs  real  life  stories  the  whole  family  can  enjoy  together...  every  Sunday  over  CBS. . . .  See  your  local  newspaper  for  time  and  channel. 
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price  to  members:  $3.75 

GOODBYE  TO  UNCLE  TOM  Furnas 
price  to  members:  $4.15 

AUNTIE  MAME        Patrick  Dennis 
price:  $3.50 


SPRING  ON  AN  ARCTIC  ISLAND 

Katharine  Scherinan 
price  to  members:  $3.95 

THE  NINTH  WAVE 

Eugene  Burdick 
price:  $3.95 

KING  OF  PARIS  Guy  Endorc 

price  to  members:  $3.95 

NO  TIME  FOR  SERGEANTS 

Mac  H  yman 
price:  $2.95 

A  NIGHT  TO  REMEMBER 

Walter  Lord 
price:  $3.50 

GIFT  FROM  THE  SEA 

Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh 
De  Luxe  Edition,  Boxed,  price  $5 

LONG  DAY'S  JOURNEY  INTO 
NIGHT  Eugene  O'Neill 

price:  $3.75 

SOMETHING  OF  VALUE 

Robert  Ruark 
price  to  members:  $3.95 

THE  NEW  YORKER  1950-1955 
ALBUM     price  to  members:  $4.50 


t     I'l    !  ij 

best  English  dictionary  of  its  size"  — 


HEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


A  THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OFFER 

THE  DICTIONARY  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOU  WITH  YOUR  FIRST  PURCHASE 
(Choose  from  books  listed  above) 

THE  FIVE  ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  CAN  BE  CHOSEN  FROM 
AT  LEAST  100  SELECTIONS  AND  ALTERNATES  MADE  AVAILABLE  DURING 
THE  YEAR 

THEY  CAN  BE  BOOKS  YOU  WOULD  BUY  ANYWAY,  YET  YOU  WILL  PAY— 
ON  THE  AVERAGE— 20%  LESS  FOR  THEM  THAN  OTHERWISE 

AFTER  YOUR  SIXTH  PURCHASE,  WITH  EVERY  SECOND  CLUB  CHOICE  YOU 
BUY,    YOU   WILL    RECEIVE    A   VALUABLE    BOOK-DIVIDEND    (See  couponl 

LAST  YEAR  ABOUT  $12,000,000  WORTH  OF  FREE  BOOKS,  RETAIL  VALUE, 
WERE   EARNED  AND  RECEIVED  BY  CLUB  MEMBERS  AS  BOOK-DIVIDENDS 

PERHAPS  MOST  IMPORTANT  OF  ALL,  THIS  SENSIBLE  SYSTEM  WILL  SURELY 
KEEP  YOU  FROM  MISSING  THE  BOOKS  YOU  INTEND  TO  READ 


portant  not  to  delay -Early  in 
6  this  Thirtieth  Anniversary  Offer 
made  to  new  members  of  the 
-of-the-Month  Club.  A  large  edi- 
n,  estimated  to  be  enough  for  the 
'/  Anniversary  year,  was  almost 
tirely  exhausted  in  the  first  balj  of 
-'  year.  Another  edition  is  now  bc- 
i  manufactured,  but  there  can  be 


no  additional  copies  printed  during 
1956.  It  takes  too  long  to  print  and 
bind  a  large  edition  of  such  a  huge 
book.  Consequently,  if  you  are  in- 
terested, immediate  action  is  advis- 
able If  the  edition  now  coming 
from  the  presses  is  used  up  before 
your  order  is  received,  you  will,  of 
course,  be  notified  immediately. 


DON'T  GO  NEAR  THE  WATER 

William  Brinkley 
price  to  members:  $3.75 

THE  TONTINE   (2  Vols.) 

Thomas  B.  Costain 
price  to  members:  $4.50 

THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 

(Shakespeare  Head  Edition) 
price:  $5.00 

A  STILLNESS  AT  APPOMATTOX 

Bruce  Catton 
price  to  members:  $3.95 
MEMOIRS  BY  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

(2  Vols.)  price  to  members:  $4.95 

THE  OLD  MAN  AND  THE  SEA 

Ernest  Hemingway 
price:  $3.00 

GREAT  RIVER    (2  Vols.,  boxed) 

Paul  Horgan 
price  to  members:  $5.95 

THE  DAY  LINCOLN   WAS  SHOT 

Jim  Bishop 
price:  $3.75 

AN  ALMANAC  OF  LIBERTY 

William  O.  Douglas 
price  to  members:  $3.95 
ONIONS  IN  THE  STEW 

Betty  MacDonald 
price:  $3.50 

HADRIAN'S  MEMOIRS 

Marguerite  Y ourcenar 
price  to  members:  $3.75 
GODS,  GRAVES  AND  SCHOLARS 
C.  W .  Ceram 
price  to  members:  $5.00 
IMPERIAL  WOMAN  Pearl  S.  Buck 
price  to  members:  $4.25 
THE  SEA  AROUND  US 

Rachel  Carson 
price:  $3.50 
A  TREASURY  OF  SHORT  STORIES 
Edited  by  Bemardine  Kielty 
price:  $3.95 
THE  BOUNTY  TRILOGY 

Nordhoff  and  Hall 
price  to  members:  $3.50 


IN  SEARCH  OF  ADAM 

Herbert  Wendt 
price  to  members:  $4.50 
THE  WAR  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 
(2  Vols.,  boxed)  Christopher  Ward 
price  to  members:  $5.95 
THE  COMPLETE  SHERLOCK 
HOLMES  (2  Vols.) 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle 
price  to  members:  $4.95 
GRANDFATHER  STORIES 

Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 
price:  $3.50 

NECTAR  IN  A  SIEVE 

Kamala  Markandava 
price:  $3.50 

THE  CORNERSTONE 

Zoe  Oldenbourg 
price  to  members:  $3.95 
AFTER  YOU,  MARCO  POLO 

Jean  Bowie  Shor 
price  to  members:  S3.95 
BHOWANI  JUNCTION 

John  Masters 
price:  $3.75 

THE  SIXTH  OF  JUNE 

Lionel  Shapiro 
price  to  members:  $3.75 
BUGLES  AND  A  TIGER 

John  Masters 
price:  $3.95 
THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD 

C.  S.  Forester 
price  to  members:  $3.75 
THE  FAMILY  MARK  TWAIN 

price  to  members:  $4.95 
THE    COMPLETE    SHORT  STORIES 
OF  W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM 
(2  Vols.,  boxed) 

price  to  members:  $5.95 
THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 
O.  HENRY   (2  Vols.) 

price  to  members:  $4.95 
COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  OGDEN 
NASH  (5  Vols.) 

price  to  members:  $5.95 
THE  LEATHERSTOCKING  SAGA 

James  Fenimore  Cooper 
price  to  members:  $4.95 


Begin  your  membership  with  any 

one  oj  them  and  you  will  receive  flCC 

...IF  YOU  JOIN  THE  CLUB  NOW  AND  AGREE  TO  BUY 
FIVE  OTHER  BOOKS  WITHIN  THE  NEXT  TWELVE  MONTHS 

THE  OXFORD 
UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY 


2544  PAGES  •  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

RETAIL  PRI 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  A3 1 1 

345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club.*  I  am  to  re- 
ceive, free,  The  Oxford  Universal  Dictionary  immediately,  with  the  purchase 
of  my  first  book,  indicated  below.  I  am  also  to  receive  separately,  without 
charge,  the  bookrest  illustrated  above.  I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  five  addi- 
tional monthly  Selections — or  Alternates — during  the  first  year  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. I  have  the  ri»ht  to  cancel  my  membership  any  time  after  buying  six 
Club  choices.  After  my  sixth  purchase.  I  am  to  receive  a  Book-Dividend*  with 
every  second  Selection — or  Alternate — I  buy.  (A  small  charge  is  added  to 
cover  postage  and  mailing  expenses.) 

PLEASE  NOTE:  A  Double  Selection — or  a  set  of  books  offered  to  mem- 
bers at  a  special  combined  price — Is  counted  as  n  m'rin7r  book  In  reckon- 
ing Book-Dividend   credit,  and   In  fulfilling  the  membership  obligation. 

MY  FIRST  PURCHASE:  


:'hoosc  one  of  the  selections  listed  above) 


Mr.  ) 

Mrs.  V  ... 
I   Miss  ) 

Address.. 


(Please  Print  Plainly) 


cifv  Pm%zZ\Na'  state  

Book  prices  nrc  slightly  higher  in  Canada,  but  the  Cluh  ships  to  Canadian  members, 
without  any  extra  charge  for  duty,  through  Book-of -the-Month  Club  (Canada).  Ltd. 


*Tradctnark  Reg-  V.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  in  Canada 


Give 
the  Gift 
you'd 
like  to  get 
yourself 


ARMCHAIR  SHOPPING  SERVICE 

Hennessy  is  available  everywhere,  but 
you  can  now  send  Hennessy  as  a  gift  to 
friends  and  business  associates  in  30  states. 
For  information,  write,  wire  or  phone: 
Beverage  Gift  Service,  Dept.  H, 
City  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Beverly  Hills, 
California.  CRestview  1-6286 

HENNESSY 

TheWorld'sPreferred  COGNAC  BRANDY 

84  Proof  •  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York 


LETTERS 


John  Foster  Dulles 

To  the  Editors: 

Thank  you  and  Joseph  C.  Harsch  for 
helping  to  remove  Mr.  Dulles'  unneces- 
sary halo  ["John  Foster  Dulles:  A  Very 
Complicated  Man."  September].  .  .  . 

Probably  Mr.  Dulles'  soul  is  animated 
by  worthy  missionary  purposes,  but  his 
mind  is  perilously  fascinated  by  adoles- 
cent juggling  of  legalities  in  a  manner 
that  ignores  those  durable  realities 
which  are  always  more  important.  And 
the  end  product  is  brinksmanship— an 
entertaining  parlor  nick,  but  hardly  a 
foreign   policy.  .  .  . 

If  writing  later,  Mr.  Harsch  would 
undoubtedly  have  added  other  self-evi- 
dent truths  about  Mr.  Dulles.  It  was 
Dulles-inspired  pressure  from  us,  in 
1953-54,  that  persuaded  Britain,  re- 
luctantly, to  contract  to  end  her  military 
control  of  Suez  by  1956.  ...  If  there 
ever  really  was  something  deep  in  the 
heart  of  America  requiring  displacement 
of  tbe  most  friendly  possible  one-nation 
control  of  the  Canal  .  .  .  surely  any  but 
the  most  dilatory  and  confused  of  all 
possible  Secretaries  of  State  would  have 
negotiated  from  strength,  before  Britain 
actually  vacated,  to  that  international 
control  now  earnestly  sought. 

B.  Douglass  Harris 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 

In  the  article  on  John  Foster  Dulles 
I  made  the  statement  that  Mr.  Dulles 
broke  off  relations  with  his  son  Avery 
when  the  son  entered  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  I  have  learned  that  this 
statement  is  contrary  to  the  facts. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  correct  my 
mistake.  I  regret,  of  course,  that  I 
made  it.  Joseph  C.  Harsch 

Washington,  D.C. 

Crowded  Airways 

To  the  Editors: 

Ernest  Conine's  "Russian  Roulette  on 
Our  Airways?"  [September]  was  a  fine 
exposition  of  the  over-all  problems.  As  a 
member  of  the  Harding  group  to  which 
he  refers,  I  read  it  with  great  interest. 

Jerome  Lederer 
Flight  Safety  Foundation 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  To  take  the  collision  out  of  Jl\ 
ing  we  must  take  the  man  out  of  the  cock- 


pit when  it  gets  too  much  for  him. 
Automation  in  the  plane  is  the  primary, 
not  the  supplementary,  answer  to  this 
problem.  Research  is  being  done  on  an 
airborne  device  which  will  (1)  detect  a 
potential  collision,  and  (2)  automati- 
cally avert  it.  .  .  .  - 

From  research  like  this  will  come  the 
nearest  to  a  foolproof  answer. 

John  Rooney 
Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Juvenile  Delinquents 

To  the  Editors: 

During  my  three-year  tenure  (1952-55) 
as  judge  of  the  coqjoration  court  of  the 
City  of  Palestine,  Texas.  I  disposed  of 
some  3,000  cases.  Probably  50  per  cent 
involved  kids,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  my  court,  as  provided  by 
statute,  did  not  extend  to  juveniles  ex- 
cept in  traffic  cases.  Partly  because  of  this 
hackground,  I  especially  appreciated 
Mrs.  Ruth  Doyle's  "What  Nohody 
Knows  About  Juvenile  Delinquency" 
[August].  Mrs.  Doyle's  incisive  analysis 
of  the  dual  function  of  the  court  deal 
ing  with  juveniles  as  a  court  of  justice 
and  as  an  administrative  welfare  agency 
sheds  much-needed  light  on  a  problem 
with  which  I,  and  most  judges  I  suspect, 
wrestled  continuously,  though  largely 
unconsciously.  I  think  it  should  becalled( 
to  the  attention  of  all  judges,  prosecu-l 
tors,  and  defense  attorneys  dealing  with 
juveniles. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  juvenile  courts  .  .  .  has  re- 
ceived so  little  attention  in  the  legal 
profession.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Doyle  is  right  in j 
appealing  to  public  opinion.  ■  ■  ■  Ml 

E.  R.  Stan  fori 
Palestine,  Tcxa 

Conspiracy  Theor) 

To  the  Editors: 

In  your  September  number,  the  ersat; 
occupant  of  the  Easy  Chair,  Richari 
Rovere,  attributes  to  me  a  belief  whic 
is   not   mine   and   which   I   wish  jffl 
would  correct.  Because  1  wrote:  "Wi 
do  Western  peoples  once  more  ask  til 
he  duped?  Obviously  it  is  the  fault  c 
the    leaders,    as   in    the    'thirties."  hi 
charges  me  with  subscribing  to  a  "coij 
spiracy  theory"  of  history. 

To  the  contrary.  Today's  peoples  a! 
to  be  duped,  as  peoples  always  will.  Bu 
instead    of    telling    them  disagreeaJSl 
truths  .  .  .  the  leaders  encourage  thei 
to  believe  that  all  is  well.  Not  becau: 


What  was  his  philosophy? 


BEETHOVEN  never  failed  to  say  Yes  tolifc,"wrotc  Howard 
Taubman, music  critic  of  TheNewYork  Times,"  and  die 
/inf/i  Symphony  is  his  most  glorious  affirmation.  He  had  walked 
1  rough  the  dark  valley  of  despair  from  the  time  in  his  early 
lirties  when  he  knew  that  he,  of  all  people,  a  musician,  was 
eginn  ing  to  lose  his  hearing.  He  had  put  his  agony  into  words 
i  iSoz,  when  he  wrote  a  testament...  in  which  he  spoke  of 
iicide  and  said  farewell  to  his  relatives  and  friends.  But  die 
ecpest  source  ol  his  nature  had  been  a  will  to  live  and  a 
^termination  to  'seize  fate  by  the  throat,' and  from  that 


jurcc  came 


his 


music. 


HE  CONSENSUS  among  musicians  is  riiat  dicN/Wi  Symphony 
'presents  Beediovens  "final  passionate  testament  of  faith." 
Vhat  was  -  what  is  -  that  testament  ?  Just  how  did  he  go 
•bout  presenting  it  in  musical  terms? 

\ recent  release  of  Music -Appreciation  Records  gives 
.  a  moving  explanation  of  this  glorious  work.  It  is  done 
|y  Thomas  Schcrman,  distinguished  young  conductor  who  is 
die  musical  director  of  Music-Appreciation 
Records.  He  shows  how  die  first  movement 
presents  and  develops  "the  sense  of  doom  and 
despair,  inspired  by  Man's  helplessness  before 
a  vast  and  blind  fate,' and  then  how  BeethovciL 
wins  through  ultimately  to  a  joyous,  even 
ecstatic, acceptance  of  life.  In  the  last  movc- 
|ent,most  interestingly,  he  unmistakably  rejects  all  odier 
lilosophies.  No  matter  how  much  one  is  stirred  emotionally 
7  this  great  music,  plainly  Beethoven's  message  is  lost 
•  ithout  basic  euidance  such  as  this. 


rHIS  SORT  of  illumination  about  the  great  musical 
works  in  our  heritage  is  the  sensible  idea  behind 
mAusic-Appreciaticm  Records.  On  one  record  there  is  a  full 
liinterrupted  performance;  then  on  another  (available- 
I  hen  the  subscriber  wants  it)  are  what  amount  to 


N  ONE  12-INCH  LP  RECORD  is  the 

::rformancc,  a  remarkable  rendition  by 
Pro  Musica  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
ienna,  conducted  by  Jascha  Horenstein, 
d ith  four  famous  European  soloists.  It 
ncs  paired  in  a  double  sleeve— 


WITH  A  SEPARATE  RECORD,  the  illu- 
minating analysis  of  the  work  by  Thomas 
Scherman,  as  described  above.  In  most 
cases  these  "musically  illustrated  pro- 
gram notes"  arc  on  10-inch  LP  discs; 
but  for  this  work  a  12-inch  disc  is  needed. 


hksk-CA  pprecia  Hon  Oleco  rds 


"musically  illustrated  program  notes'' which  make  clear 
all  the  salient  aspects  of  the  composition. 

THIS  DOUBLE-DISC  recording  (now  being  sent  to  sub- 
scribers) is  such  an  excellent  example  of  the  value  of 
Mask -Appreciation  Records  to  all  music-lovers  (young and 
old)  that  we  shall  be  happy  to  send  you  both  trie  records 
(in  a  double  sleeve)  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR.,  in  a  one- month 
Trial  Subscription. 

THE  REGULAR  PRICE  of  these  paired  records,  in  a  double 
sleeve,  is  $3.90.  Should  you  want  to  receive  other  great 
works  presented  in  this  fashion, you  can, of  course,  allovsr 
the  one-month  trial  to  continue  for  as  long  or  short  a 
time  as  you  please. 

IF  YOU  CONTINUE  after  diis  one-month  trial, you  are 
not  obligated  to  take  any  specified  number  of  records. 
A  different  work  is  announced  in  advance  each  month, 
described  interestingly  by  deems  taylor..  As  a  sub- 
scriber you  take  only  those  you  are  sure  you  want  for 
your  record  library. 


PLEASE  RETURN  ONLY  IF  YOU  HAVE  A  33V*  R.  P.  M.  RECORD  PLAYER 


Music-Appreciation  Records  R9-11 

A  BRANCH  OF  BOOK-OF-TH  E-MONTH  CLUB,  InC. 
345  HUDSON  STREET,  NEW  YORK  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  once  the  12-inch  33l/j  R.P.M.  Demonstration  Record 
of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  together  with  its  12-inch  Musical 
Program  Notes  Record,  billing  me  $1.00,  and  enroll  me  in  a  one-month 
Trial  Subscription  to  Music-Appreciation  Records,  with  the  privilege 
of  canceling  at  any  time.  I  understand  that,  as  a  subscriber,  I  am  not 
obligated  to  buy  any  specified  number  of  records,  but  may  take  only 
those  I  want.  Also,  I  may  cancel  my  subscription  after  hearing  the 
Demonstration  Recording,  or  any  time  thereafter. 

MAR  85 


MR.  J 

MRS.  >. 
MISS  I 


(I'LHANK  I'KINr  PLAINLY) 


JiUi  ess_ 


City_ 


Zone 


Jlate_ 


H  'i  Prices  arc  the  same  In  Canada,  and  the  Club  shins  to  Canadian  members. 

without    any    charKC    for    duty,    through    Book-of-the-M.inlh    C  lull    (Canada),  Ltd. 


LETTERS 

these  leaders  are  part  of  any  conspiracy,  j 
Not    even— as    partly    in    the  United 
States— because  to  admit  the  facts  might 
diminish  the  leaders'  chances  of  being  ' 
re-elected  on  a  peace,  progress,  and  pros- 
perity  platform.  No,  the  leaders  are  as] 
much  duped  as  the  followers.  They  are  j 
not  conspirators  but— in  this  respect— in- 
competents.         Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer 
Wonalancet,  N.  H. 


From  the  Shelf 


Spec  fa (  Care 

Folks  who  exercise  special  care  in 
choosing  their  Scotch  Whisky  always  choose 
Black  &  White.  Year  after  year  its  quality 
and  character  never  change. 

"BLACK  &  WHITE" 

BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  86.8  PROOF 
THE  FLEISCHMANN  DISTILLING  CORPORATION,  N.  Y.  . 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS 


To  the  Editors: 

As  a  "retiree"  (since  1950  so  busy) ,  I 
write  to  tell  you  that  it  was  a  rarer 
delight  to  read  "A  Few  Words  from  the  fl 
Shelf"  by  Bruce  Bliven  in  your  Septem- 
ber issue;  and,  referring  to  P&O  [claim-! 
ing  that  .Mr.  Bliven  invented  the  word| 
"retiree"],  that  I  have  before  me  a  let- 
ter from  a  friend  in  Tavares,  Florida, 
dated  November  14,  1954.  which  reads 
in  part:  ".  .  .  our  neighbors  are  retirees 
also— quiet  but  interesting."  Since  receiv- 
ing the  letter  we  have  used  the  word  fre- 
quently within  the  familv  and  a  small 
group  of  retirees  and  near-retirees. 

Samuel  J.  Brandenburc 
Worcester.  Mass 

.  .  .  It  is  refreshing  to  read  an  artick 
[on  retirees]  by  one  who  has  personally 
experienced  some  of  the  problems,  writ 
ten  in  a  style  that  combines  lact  and 
humor.  As  [Mr.  Bliven]  points  out.  vn 
retirees  are  usually  "researched" 
advised  bv  men  in  life's  prime,  if  j9 
vounger,  while  poets  writing  so  beauti 
fully  of  old  age  and  death  do  so  ib> 
their  earlier  years.  I  believe  Willian 
Cullen  Brvant  was  seventeen  when|B 
wrote  "Thanatopsis."  and  Rober: 
Browning  was  in  manhood's  prima 
when  he  wrote  "The  best  is  yet  to  be." 

"Busy"  as  the  retiree  may  be.  it  call' 
for  considerable  adjustment  after  thl 
farewell  banquet  and  gift,  especial^ 
for  the  man  who  has  been  happy  ir 
his  business  or  profession.  .  .  . 

Fortunately  there  are  "a  flock  of  con 
pensations,"  so  nicely  described  by  Mi 
Bliven.    Perhaps  basic  i>  that  lessene 
energv  more  readily  accepts  the  lessene'  ■» 
pressure.  .  .  . 

We  retirees  also  have  more  time  t 
write  letters  to  the  editors. 

Robert  I.  Adrianc 
Orono.  M' 


The  Pittsburgh  Recor> 

To  the  Editors: 

In  your  August  issue,  in  an  artic 
entitled  "Lawrence  of  Pittsburgh."  tr 
author  referred  to  me  as  a  "playbo) 
Governor  with  my  administration  en» 
insr  in  disgrace. 
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De  Beau  voir!  Sartre!  Colette!  Mann! 


A  special  offer  for  special  people!  Some  people  just  natu- 
rally belong  around  good  books,  and  books  (very  select  ones) 
seem  to  belong  around  them.  They  read,  collect,  send  and 
lend  so  many  books  that  the  high  cost  of  reading  often  gets  out 
of  hand.  If  you  are  one  of  these  people,  this  offer  is  for  you: 

You  may  choose  any  three  of  the  outstanding  books  sho^n 
above  for  only  S3. 75  (publishers'  prices  up  to  S25.00) 
with  mehibership  in  the  MARBORO  BOOK  CLUB. 

the  marboro  book  club  applies  the  principles  of  mass  pur- 
chasing to  what  the  trade  calls  class  books.  As  a  member,  you 
pool  your  buying  power  with  the  buying  power  of  others  who 


share  your  tastes.  This  results  in  year-round  savings  averaging 
more  than  509c  for  you.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  you  may 
choose  from  up  to  100  titles.  And,  for  every  four  books  ac- 
cepted, you  receive  as  a  free  bonus  another  important  book, 
of  your  own  choice. 

If  you  love  good  books,  if  you  know  what  you  want  without 
reference  to  best-seller  lists,  you  belong  in  the  select  circle  of 
readers  enjoying  the  benefits  of  marboro  book  club  member- 
ship. Become  a  marboro  member  now,  and  take  any  three  of 
the  books  shown  for  only  S3. 75.  Mail  the  application  form 
today  while  this  exceptional  offer  lasts. 


SPECIAL:  ANY  3  FOR  3.75  ( 


WITH  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 
MARBORO  BOOK  CLUB. 
Mail  this  form  today.  i 


HE  MANDARINS.  By  Simone  De  □  THE  DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS.  Bj  Millar 


jeauvoir.  The  brilliant  much- 
scussed  novel,  winner  of  the  Prix 
loncourt.  "One  of  the  best  novels 
jblished  since  the  war."  —  Andre 
aurois.  Tran-late  1  by  M.  Friedman. 
10  pages.  IHI  Price  6.00 

•IE  SEARCH  WITHIN.  By  Theodor 
silt.  The  inner  experiences  of  one 
the  foremost  psychoanalysts  of  our 
revealed  in  selections  from  his 
blished  and  unpublished  works, 
per  650  pages.         lijf  Price  7.50 

HE  MOZART  HANDBOOK.  Ed.  by 
iiis  Biancolli.  A  handy  and  com- 
He  guide  to  the  music  of  Mozart, 
readable  and  detailed  companion 
his  operas,  and  a  book  for  leisure 
ding  on  his  life  and  times.  601 
list  Price  7.50 

5IC.  MYTH  AND  MEDICINE.  By 

D.  T.  Atkinson.  The  thrilling 
1  of  medical  science,  from  Its  be- 
nlngs  In  ritual  and  magic  to  cur- 
'  dlicoveries.         list  Price  5.00 


Burrows.  The  complete  account  of 
the  great  archeological  finds  with 
new-  translations  of  the  principal 
scrolls  and  a  study  of  their  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  biblical 
limes.  433  pages.        lijf  Price  6.50 

□  MAN'S  EMERGING  MIND.  By  N.  J. 
Berrill.  Traces  the  growth  of  human 
culture  through  the  Stone  and  Bronze 
Ages  to  yie  -present  day.  historically 
and  archeologically.  "Delightful  and 
rewarding"  —  Ashley  Montagu,  New 
York  Times.  List  Price  4.00 

□  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD'S  ART. 

By  Hermann  Leicht.  A  well  illus- 
trated survey  of  art  from  primitive 
man  to  the  present  day.  340  pages. 

lijf  Price  7.50 

C  SEVEN  BY  COLETTE.  Her  most  pop- 
ular novels  —  Gigi.  Cheri.  Last  of 
Cheri.  The  Vagabond.  My  Mother'* 
Hou«e.  Chance  Acquaintances  and 
The  Cat— all  in  one  attractive  vol- 
ume. Introduction  by  Janet  Flanner. 
060  pages.  tiff  Price  6.50 


□  MAN  IN  SEARCH  OF  HIS  ANCES- 
TORS. By  Andre  Senet.  The  exciting 
story  of  man's  search  for  those  crea- 
tures that  have  long  since  disap- 
peared from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  for  a  picture  of  how  life  itself 
may  have  emerged  on  this  planet  and 
the  forms  it  took.       list  Price  5.50 

□  BEING  AND  NOTHINGNESS.  By 

Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Sartre's  Philosophy 
of  Being,  including  his  views  on 
social  reiations,  his  doctrine  of  free- 
dom, and  an  exposition  of  existential 
psychoanalysis.  Translated  and  in- 
troduced by  Hazel  E.  Barnes.  633 
pages.  tiff  Price  10.00 

□  THE  THOMAS  MANN  READER.  Ed. 

with  an  introduction  by  Joseph 
Wamer  Angell.  Great,  self-contained 
sections  of  Buddenbrooks.  Magic 
Mountain.  Joseph  and  his  Brothers 
and  Doctor  Faustus.  Includes  two 
complete  short  novels  and  fifteen 
shorter  pieces  In  the  Lowe-Porter 
translations.  760  pages. 

Or/ginol  L'lt  Price  5.00 


MARBORO  BOOK  CLUB 

222  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  New  York 

Enroll  me  a;  a  member  of  the  MARBORO  BOOK  CLUB. 
Please  send  mc  the  THREE  books  checked  at  the  left  and 
bill  me  only  $3.73  plus  shipping  charges  for  all  three. 
Forthcoming  selections  and  alternates  will  be  described  to 
me  in  a  monthly  Advance  Bulletin  and  I  may  decline  any 
book  simply  by  returning  the  printed  form  always  provided. 
I  agree  to  buy  as  few  as  four  additional  books  (selection! 
or  alternates)  at  the  reduced  Member's  Price  during  trie 
next  twelve  months;  and  I  may  r«sign  at  any  time  there- 
after. I  will  receive  a  free'  BONUS  BOOK  for  every  four 
additional  books  I  accept. 

Nnirio 


Address. 


City. 


.Zone  Stole. 


MH-s 

Memberships  accepted  only  from  the  United  States,  its 
territories  and  Canada.  (Prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada.) 

GUARANTEE:  If  you  are  not  completely  satisfied  with  this 
CHARTER  MEMHERSHIP  OFFER,  you  may  return  the 
books  within  7  days  and  your  membership  will  be  cancelled. 


THE  NEW 

REMINGTON 

QUIET-RITER 

Count  on  years  of  superb  performance  from  the  "years-ahead" 
portable-the  Remington  Quiet-riter!  Surveys  prove  that  stu- 
dents who  use  typewriters  get  up  to  38%  better  grades  .  .  .  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  will  discover  that  correspondence,  reports, 
even  recipes,  are  easier  to  read  and  easier  to  write  with  a 
Remington  Quiet-riter! 

Ask  your  Remington  Dealer  to  point  out  the  advanced,  exclusive 
features  of  the  Quiet-riter -Miracle  Tab,  Simplified  Ribbon 
Changer,  Super-strength  Frame,  to  name  a  few.  Elegant  carry- 
ing case  and  touch  typing  instruction  book  included.  See  the 
Quiet-riter  in  decorator  colors  now ! 


DIVISION    OF   SPERRY   RAN  D  CORPORATION 


NEW  GIFT  PLAN  — 

Buy  now,  make  no  payments  until  February  1957, 

then  pay  only  *1  A  WEEK! 


LETTERS 

A  spirit  of  fair  play  pervades  the  press 
of  America.  .  .  .  Therefore  I  hope  you 
will  publish  the  enclosed  summary  of 
my  administration  and  an  unasked-for 
recent  letter  from  my  attorney  general,: 
Charles  J.  Margiotti,  the  author  of  the 
charges  against  Mr.  David  Lawrence 
and  other  members  of  my  administra- 
tion. George  H.  Earle 

Radnor,  Pa. 

[The  Editors  regret  that  space  does  not 
permit  them  to  print  the  entire  sum- 
mary of  Governor  Earle's  administration, 
which  includes  "humane  social  security, 
and  labor  legislation/'  building  tht 
Turnpike,  a  new  tax  structure,  and  the 
Equal  Rights  bill.  Mr.  Margiotti' s  lettei 
reads  in  part:  "I  want  you  to  know  thai 
.  .  .  it  is  my  opinion  that  yoti  were  on(\ 
of  the  best  Governors  that  this  Common 
-wealth  has  had  in  its  long  history,  an\ 
I  am  satisfied  that  under  your  guidance 
more  humane  legislation  ivas  passet 
than  under  all  of  the  other  Governor 
combined."] 

In   the   article,   "Lawrence  of  Pitt« 
burgh,"  the  following  quote  appears,  J 
tributed  to  a  Republican: 
"Garbage  collection  is  poor." 
I  take  exception  to  this  statement 
being  untrue  and  contrary  to  the  fact 
Under  the  fine  administration  of  Mayc 
j  Lawrence,  and  the  co-operative  prograi 
of  the  Union,  garbage  collection  h; 
been  the  best  in  the  city's  history.  Ti 
membership  of  the  Union  feel  this  is 
slight  upon  the  fine  work  and  consciej 
tious  effort  they  have  put  into  the 
jobs.  .  .  . 

Theodore  Johnson,  Sec.-Trea 
Refuse  and  Salvage  Drivers  [ 
Helpers  Union,  Local  9 
Pittsburgh,  P 


Car  Dealers'  Mutin 

To  the  Editors: 

Will  someone  please  tell  me  if  J.  E 
gar  Travis,  Jr.  ever  got  back  his  Ge 
eral  Motors  franchise? 

f  read  and  enjoyed  Hubert  W.  Kellt 
Jr.'s  "Mutiny  of  the  Car  Dealers'' 
gust],  but  would  still  like  my  questii 
answered.  Geoffrey  M.  BerW 

Los  Angeles.  C;i! 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Berman,  I  regret 
report  that  we  had  no  other  choice  b 
to  liquidate  our  sales  agency,  and 
have  leased  most  of  our  facilities. 

.  .  .  While  the  "mutiny"  was  too  1; 
to  help  us,  1  am  sure  it  will  be  of  bei 
fit  to  those  remaining  in  the  busin 
and  to  the  general  public. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  satisfacti 
from  having  warned  Time's  "Man  of  l 
Year"  [Harlow  Curtice  of  GM]  of  m 


I 


\ ; 


What  are  the  world's  three  great  whiskies? 


bomplete  liquor  cabinet  must  contain  three  great 
4ries.  A  great  Scotch.  A  great  Canadian.  And  the 
t  of  all  American  whiskies — Lord  Calvert. 

whiskies  are  necessary  because  a  true  host  is 
terested  in  his  guests  than  in  himself.  And  it  is 
spitable  to  offer  your  guests  their  choice  of  the 
three  great  whiskies — Scotch,  Canadian  and 


America's  own  Lord  Calvert.  We  recommend,  there- 
fore, that  you  add  Lord  Calvert  whiskey  to  your  liquor 
cabinet,  alongside  its  equals. 

Your  honored  guests  will  appreciate  your  though  tful- 
ness,  and  you  will  find  Lord  Calvert — one  of  America's 
most  expensive  whiskies — a  worthy  addition  to  your 
whiskey  library.  Judge  for  yourself.  Tonight. 


FN  HCn    u/uioi/rv/     oco     n  n  c\  f\  r     e  c         r*  d  a  i  m     m  r  i  i  t  n  a  i      oninixo     r>  a  i  \  /  r  n  t     n  i  ot 


Photograph  by  Tom  Hollym 


Puerto  Rico  —  civilized  100  years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed 


HERE  in  Puerto  Rico,  sharing  the 
benign  sunshine,  are  a  lovely  old 
church  and  a  lovely  young  girl. 

The  church  is  San  Jose;  it  was  built 
in  1523.  Step  inside  its  cool,  vaulted 
nave  and  you  feel  at  once  the  splendor 
of  that  old  world  culture  which  flourished 
here  a  century  before  the  Pilgrims  land- 
ed at  Plymouth  Rock.  It's  hard  to  believe 

unn  arp  c/^rrplv  a  smnp's  rhrnw  from  the 


bustling  downtown  section  of  modern 
San  Juan  — the  center  of  a  remarkable 
renaissance. 

Under  the  impetus  of  Puerto  Rico's 
renowned  Operation  Bootstrap,  more 
than  four  hundred  new  factories  have 
opened  up.  There  are  luxurious  new  ho- 
tels, ultra-modern  schools,  magnificent 
super-highways  and  thriving  universi- 

ri/^c     Qlnmc   n  rf±  i;oniclTtnrt     All   rwr&r  rl-i^ 


island  there  is  an  infectious  atmosphe 
of  buoyancy  and  confidence. 

Not  to  forget  our  pretty  girl.  She 
Maria  Luisa  Fernandez  Martinez  — 
"Taty"  to  her  friends.  She  is  a  pianist 
talent  and  a  Kappa  Phi  at  her  colle^ 
Could  we  ask  for  a  better  symbol  of 
that  is  vital  about  Puerto  Rico  today? 

Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Ri 
^■70  V.f.V.  M^m  YrJ 


AMAZING  OFFER 


TO  READERS 

OF  THIS 
MAGAZINE 


THE  WORKS  OF  THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  AUTHORS—  in  25  Fine  Volumes 


-The  COMPLETE  Works  of 

SHAKESPEARE 

The  First  Volume  In  Your  "GIANTS  of  LITERATURE"  Library 


A GIANT  treasure-chest  of  one  of 
the  greatest  writers  of  all  time! 
Every  single  one  of  Shakespeare's 
37  plays — all  his  comedies,  tragedies, 
and  historical  dramas,  plus  all  his 


poems  and  sonnets — complete  in  one 
beautiful  1300-page  volume!  SHAKE- 
SPEARE is  but  one  of  TWENTY -FIVE 
great  books  which  can  be  yours — AT 
AN  AMAZINGLY  LOW  PRICE. 


s  |  Gb«  Works  !  Ghe  Work*  j  Ghe  Works  {  Che  Works  j   Ghe  Works  {  Ghe  Works  \  Che  Works 
of         j  of  of         j       .  of         J  of         j         of         i  of 

SWIFT  HUGO  TOLSTOI  POE         II        IBSEN  DOYLE        i  EMERSON 
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1  STEVENSON 

Christmas  \ 
BOOKS  OF 
DICKENS 

GILBERT  and 
SULLIVAN  1 
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Opportunity  of  a  Lifetime  to  Own  Handsome,  Luxuriously-Bound 
Books  Which  You  Will  Treasure  and  Your  Friends  Will  Envy 

10.  STEVENSON.  39  adventurous  novels, 
stories,  poems.  Treasure  Island,  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde.  Kidnapped,  etc.,  etc.,  all  complete. 

11.  HAWTHORNE.  2  complete  novels  and  37 
tales  by  the  Great  American  author— Scarlet 
Letter,  House  of  Seven  Gables,  etc. 

12.  KIPLING.  Complete  novel.  The  Light  That 
Failed,  and  other  exciting  stories.  74  great 
ballads,  verses,  including  Gunga  Din.  Danny 
Deever,  The  Ballad  of  East  and  West,  etc. 

The  other  one-volume  editions  now  in  prepa- 
ration are:  13.  DICKENS;  14.  RIDER  HAG- 
GARD; 15.  JONATHAN  SWIFT;  16. 
WORLDS  GREAT  DETECTIVE  STO- 
RIES; 17.  GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN:  18. 
LONGFELLOW;  19.  LAMB'S  TALES  FROM 
SHAKESPEARE;  20.  TENNYSON;  21. 
WORLDS  GREAT  ADVENTURE  STO- 
RIES; 22.  WORLD  S  GREAT  ROMANCES; 
23.  BRET  HARTE;  24.  CELLINI;  25. 
CHEKHOV. 

HOW  TO  GET  YOUR  BOOKS 
Just  mail  READERS'  RESERVATION 
CERTIFICATE  to  examine  the  first  vol- 
ume, THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 
SHAKESPEARE.  With  it  will  come  a 
special  reader's  invoice  for  32.29  as  com- 
plete payment  for  this  volume,  plus  a  few 
cents  mailing  charges,  and  instructions  on 
how  to  get  your  other  volumes  on  this 
amazing  offer.  If  not  fully  satisfied  you 
may  return  any  book;  you  may  cancel  your 
reservation  at  any  time. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 
There  are  no  other  charges,  and  you  need 
send  no  money.  Right  now,  without  delay, 
send  in  your  RESERVATION  CERTIFI- 
CATE. No  "Deposit"  in  advance.  First 
come,  first  served.  DO  IT  NOW,  before 
you  mislay  this  page. 

BLACK'S  READERS  SERVICE  CO. 
Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York 


BlRE  is  your  opportunity  to  own  strikingly 

■  beautiful  volumes  of  the  greatest  authors 

■  ill  time -AT  AN  AMAZINGLY  LOW 
P  C  E! 

■  cture  these  magnificent  books  in  your  own 

■  e.  .Your  family  will  enjoy  reading  them. 

■  r  friends  will  admire  them  and  envy  you 
•  assessing  them.  Your  children  will  gain  an 
Kniable  advantage  by  having  them  always 
■and.  Here  are  the  most  celebrated  authors 
Hll  the  world.  Twenty-five  superb  volumes 
H  bring  into  your  home  the  most  fascinating, 
Hling  reading  ever  known.  The  partial  con- 
Hi  that  follow  give  you  only  an  inkling  of 

■  reasures  they  hold: 

{.HAKESPEARE'S    complete    works.  (De- 
Hbed  at  the  top  of  page.) 
1.  IUGO.   36  Complete   Works,  including 
Wchback  of  Notre  Dame,  A  Woman  of  the 
■:ts,  The  Souls,  etc. 

I.  OLSTOI.  27  novels,  stories;  Anna  Kare- 

■  .  Kreutzer  Sonata,  The  Cossacks,  Love, 

■  many  more. 

4.  OE.  91  tales,  poems,  essays.  Annabel  Lee, 
T  Raven,  The  Gold.  Bug,  Murders  in  the  Rue 
Ague,  The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum,  etc. 
WBSEN.  A  Doll's  House,  Ghosts,  Hedda 
•fier.  Peer  Gynt,  and  others. 
6.  ONAN  DOYLE.  All  the  best  of  Sherlock 

■  nes— The  Sign  of  the  Four,  Red-Headed 
Y  ue,  plus  many  others. 

MERSON.  112  Essays  and  Poems,  plus 
B  raphical  Studies,  Conduct  of  Life,  etc. 

/ILDE.  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray,  Lady 
W  lermere's  Fan, The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol 
ar  nany  more.  91  tales,  essays  and  plays  in  all. 
9.  ROWNING.  The  best  known  works  of  the 
*x  .ed  poet;  "Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  "Ca- 
**  r  Tunes,"  and  others. 


How  is  this  amazing  offer  possible? 
First,  because  of  the  great  demand  for 
these  volumes,  a  tremendous  printing 
has  been  ordered— cutting  costs  to  the 
bone.  Also,  by  offering  these  superb 
volumes  DIRECT  to  readers,  many 
distribution  costs  have  been  saved. 
These  savings  are  passed  on  to  you! 

MAIL  RESERVATION  FORM  TODAY! 
DON'T  DELAY! 
NO  MONEY  NEED  BE  SENT 


READERS'  RESERVATION  CERTIFICATE 


BLACK'S  READERS  SERVICE  CO. 

Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York 

Please  reserve  in  my  name  the  books  listed  in  your 
generous  offer  to  readers  of  this  magazine.  Send  me  at 
once  the  first  book.  The  Complete  Works  of  SHAKES- 
PEARE. I  enclose  NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE:  but 
within  one  week  I  Hill  send  you  oaly  $2.29.  plus  a  few 
cents  mailing  charges — and  I  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
each  following  beautifully  bound  volume  as  it  comes 
from  the  press,  at  the  same  low  price,  sending  no  money 
in  advance.  If  not  completely  satisfied  I  may  return  any- 
book  witliin  one  week  of  receiving  it.  I  may  cancel  my 
reservation  at  any  time.  (Books  shipped  in  V.  B.  A. 
only.  I 


"if 
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( I'LEASE  1'ItINT  I'l.AIM.V 


AIL  RESERVATION  FORM  NOW! 


DON'T  PUT  IT  OFF  AND  LOSE  OUT 
ON  THIS  OPPORTUNITY! 


IRELAND 
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NEW  MISSILE 
RESEARCH  CENTER 

Lockheed's  new  Research 
Center  at  Stanford  University's 
Industrial  Park,  Palo  Alto, 
California,  is  the  first  step  in 
a  $20,000,000  expansion 
program  — a  program  which 
has  created  new  openings 
in  virtually  every  field 
of  endeavor  related  to  the 
technology  of  missile  systems 
and  other  forms  of  flight. 
Please  address  inquiries 
to  the  Research  and 
Engineering  Staff  at  Sunnyvale. 


MISSILE  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 

LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 
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of  the  troubles  he  was  soon  to  experi- 
ence the  hard  way.  As  early  as  a  year 
ago  September  I  told  him  of  the  condi- 
tions as  they  existed.  .  .  . 

J.  Ed.  Travis,  Jr. 
St.  Charles,  Mo. 


Labor  and  the  GOP 

To  the  Editors: 

Arthur  Larson's  "Why  Labor  Should 
Vote  Republican"  [September],  while 
covering  a  good  many  points,  seems  to 
stress  one  point  in  particular:  that  a 
Democratically  controlled  Congress  c;ni 
achieve  little  in  the  way  of  liberal  labor 
legislation  because  the  Committee  chair- 
manships are  held,  by  and  large,  by 
Southern  Democrats.  While  it  is  true- 
that  the  Southern  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is,  with  some  very  notable 
exceptions,  less  liberal  on  such  matters 
than  their  Northern  counterparts,  it  is 
also  true  that  most  Southern  Congress- 
men are  at  least  as  liberal  on  labor  mat- 
ters as  a  great  majority  of  the  Republi- 
can Congressmen.  .  .  . 

If  anyone  doubts  this,  let  him  check 
the  voting  records  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr,  Larson  also  ignores  the  fact  that 
even  if  Southern  Committee  chairmen 
did  attempt  to  bottle  up  legislation  in 
the  Committee,  the  issue  could  be  forced 
to  a  vote  and  onto  the  floor  if  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  Committees  would  vote 
with  the  Northern  Democrats.  However, 
Republican  actions  of  this  sort  have 
been  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  .  .  . 

Theodore  Kinnaman 
Galena,  111. 

.  .  .  In  cataloging  the  generous  gifts  be- 
stowed upon  labor  by  the  Republican 
party,  Mr.  Larson  wrote:  "Republicans 
enacted  .  .  .  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act 
prohibiting  labor  injunctions.  .  .  ." 

The  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  was  passed 
in  March  1932.  In  the  House,  187 
Democrats  voted  for  it,  while  only  174 
Republicans  voted  aye.  .  .  .  The  Sen- 
ate was  more  evenly  matched  with  37 
Democrats  and  37  Republicans  voting 
aye.  However,  five  Republican  Senators 
voted  nay,  and  no  Democrats  voted 
against  the  bill.  .  .  .  Caskie  Stinnett 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

[However,  at  tlic  time  the  Act  luas 
passed,  both  Norris  and  LaGuardia  were 
Republicans.   The  Editors] 

.  .  .  There  have  been  two  Republican- 
controlled  Congresses  since  1930.  Does 
Mr.  Larson  wish  labor  to  believe  that 
all  beneficial  legislation  tame  out  of 
those  two  Congresses?  .  .  . 

Of  the  eleven  bills  Mr.  Larson  recites, 
four  benefit  federal  workers.  The  record 
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She  present  Administration  is  notably 
irlabor.  .  .  . 

Labor  can  vote  for  the  President's 
rile,  but  not  for  Iris  friendliness  toward 
even   concern    over   labor    and  its 
iblems.  .  .  .  Jay  E.  Daily 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

P?or  some  tune  1  have  known  and  ad- 
I  red  my  fellow  Pennsylvanian,  Art 
:  rson,  as  a  keen  student  of  the  law,  an 
Be  administrator,  and  as  one  of  those 
'  est  ol  rarities—  a  Republican  egghead, 
i  nvever,  not  until  I  read  the  September 
mrper's  did  I  realize  what  a  tremen- 
Hus  flair  for  comedy  he  had. 
Burely  only  a  brilliant  and  daring 
Ink  would  attempt  to  write  an  article 
|  "W  hy  Labor  Should  Vote  Republi- 
li"  without  mentioning  even  once  the 
!  h  Congress. 

(instead  of  being  confused  into  voting 
publican  by  "Larson's  Seven  Slapsy 
ioms,"  all  that  labor  really  need  do  is 
k  at  the  record— all  the  record,  in- 
ding  that  of  the  Republican-con- 
lled  80th  Congress.  .  .  . 

Rep.  James  M.  Quigley 
Washington,  D.  C. 

n  his  zeal  to  record  an  impressive  list 
social  and  labor  legislation  enacted 
i  Republican  Congress.  Mr.  Larson 
awarded  a  pay  raise  to  civilian  gov- 
ment  employees  a  full  year  before 
increase  actually  became  law.  True. 
1954  the  (Republican)  83rd  Congress 
pass  a  bill  giving  a  small  raise  to 
eral  workers,  but  it  was  vetoed  by 
(Republican)  President.  In  1955 
(Democratic)  84th  Congress  voted 
m  a  much  more  substantial  increase. 

Laura  L.  Perlman 
Greenbelt.  Aid. 

[Mr.  Larson],  lumping  West  Vir- 
ia  in  with  the  deep  South  (has  he 
gotten,  or  maybe  he  never  knew, 
West  Virginia  .  .  .  fought  on  the 
of  the  North  in  the  War  of 
thern  Rebellion?)  ,  in  his  disserta- 
on  Senate  Committee  chairmen, 
rs,  I  presume,  to  the  late  Senator 
ley  Kilgore. 
enator  Kilgore  was  the  antithesis  of 
"Southern  Democrat"  Larson  de- 
bes:  a  long-time  friend  of  labor,  he 
w  his  principal  support  from  the 
verful  Mine  Workers  Union  and 
known  nationally  as  a  staunch  lib- 
This  is  also  true  of  Senator  Mat- 
M.  Neely.  .  .  . 
very  member  of  the  West  Virginia 
Jgation  to  Congress  is  a  dyed-in-the- 
1  liberal.  In  my  memory  West  Vir- 
a  has  sent  two  conservatives  to 
>hington.  Both  were  Republicans, 
l  lasted  just  one  term.  .  .  . 

Mary  Chilton  Chapman 
Charleston,  West  Ya. 
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March  of  the  Hard-boiled  Eggheads 


THIS  was  the  year  the  eggheads,  in  both 
parties,  picked  up  their  shillelaghs  and 
moved  into  the  front  ranks  of  the  political 
parade. 

In  the  long  run  this  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
most  memorable  development  of  the  1956  cam- 
paign. Already  it  is  changing  the  nature  of 
both  parties,  and  they  are  never  likely  to  lapse 
back  into  their  old  patterns. 

For  about  a  century,  the  eggheads  had  been 
camp  followers.  A  long  while  ago,  during  the 
heyday  of  Jefferson,  Hamilton,,  Franklin,  and 
Madison,  they  had  held  posts  of  command;  but 
these  were  lost,  apparently  for  good,  in  the  Jack- 
sonian  Revolution.  Since  then  the  intellectuals 
have  had  to  tag  along  at  the  end  of  the  column 
—or,  like  Henry  Adams,  they  unit  tercel  their 
advice  (usually  unheeded)  from  the  sidelines. 
Even  such  a  notorious  coddler  of  eggheads  as 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  never  dreamed  of  letting 
them  march  with  his  combat  troops.  His  seraglio 
of  heavy  thinkers— Tugwell,  Sherwood,  Corcoran, 
Cohen,  Frankfurter,  and  all  their  kind— were  not 
encouraged  to  drink  in  the  same  taverns  with 
the  Old  Pros,  and  they  certainly  never  got  into 
the  back  rooms  with  the  Parleys  and  the  Flynns. 

Through  all  this  period,  the  working  poli- 
ticians, from  ward  leaders  to  Congressmen, 
treated  the  long-haired  boys  with  more  or  less 
good-natured  contempt.  On  the  Democratic  side, 
this  attitude  was  summed  up  by  the  late  Senator 
Kenneth  McKellar,  who  told  an  economist  testi- 
fying before  one  of  his  committees  that  he  had 
no  respect  for  any  man  "who  never  met  a  payroll 
or  carried  a  precinct."  The  Republican  view 
was  aptl)  expressed  by  President  Eisenhower 
himself,  when  he  described  an  intellectual  as 
"a  man  w  ho  takes  more  words  than  he  needs  to 
say  more  than  he  knows." 

Nobody  in  either  party  would  talk  that  way 
today.  He  might  get  hurt. 


For  the  eggheads  have  earned  respect  in  the 
only  way  that  makes  it  stick.  They  fought  for 
it.  They  muscled  their  own  way  into  the  inner 
councils,  and  they  proved  that  nobody  was  tough 
enough  to  throw  them  out. 

Among  the  Democrats,  this  point  was  settled 
in  an  open,  raw-knuckled  brawl  at  the  Chicago 
convention.  Harry  S.  Truman  is,  of  course,  the 
very  model  of  the  old-fashioned  professional- 
just  as  Adlai  P.  Stevenson  is  the  walking  symbol 
ol  political  eggheadry.  For  lour  years,  Truman 
had  been  simmering  with  resentment  against 
Stevenson  and  his  corps  of  fellow  eggheads,  and 
at  Chicago  he  set  out  to  show  who  was  boss.  He 
led  his  gas-house  gang  uptown  to  teach  a  lesson 
to  the  boys  in  buttoned-down  collars;  and  he 
ended  up  flat  on  the  sidewalk. 

Stacked  there  beside  him.  when  the  slugging 
was  over,  was  a  choice  collection  of  once-fear- 
some- political  bosses  ranging  from  Frank  Mc- 
Kinney  to  Carmine  DeSapio.  They  all  knew,  as 
they  fumbled  for  the  Band-aids  and  liniment, 
that  an  era  was  over:  from  now  on  they  would 
share  power  with  a  new  breed. 

THP  Republicans  always  handle  these  little 
family  differences  in  a  more  decorous  manner. 
Their  infighting  resembles  the  polite  and  muted 
struggles  of  the  corporation  board  room,  rather 
than  a  saloon  haroosh:  but  the  results  are  much 
the  same.  The  GOP  eggheads  also  are  rising— 
though  more  slowly  and  in  .smaller  numbers— 
toward  the  top  of  the  heap. 

John  Emmet  Hughes  is  a  case  in  point.  He  is 
a  Certified  Fresh  Grade  A  egghead— historian, 
editor,  amateur  theologian,  and  foreign  cor- 
respondent. He  never  carried  a  precinct:  he  is 
not  even  a  registered  Republican;  but  he  is  the 
best  <>host  writer  Mr.  Eisenhower  ever  had.  In 
a  ceremony  of  considerable  symbolic  significance, 
he  was  united  to  speak  before  the  Republican 
National  Convention.  There— for  the  first  time 
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in  the  history  of  either  party— a  ghost  appeared 
in  his  own  flesh  before  the  sachems-in-council. 
In  the  opinion  of  a  good  many  connoisseurs  of 
oratory  (including  some  rival  spooks  in  the 
Democratic  camp)  his  was  the  best  speech  de- 
livered at  either  convention. 

Some  ol  the  Republican  elders  found  Mr. 
Hughes  an  unsettling  apparition;  if  ghost  writers 
are  encouraged  to  speak  their  own  words,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  political  mouthpieces  might  in 
time  become  victims  of  technological  unemploy- 
ment. Nevertheless  they  applauded  him  duti- 
fully, for  they  knew  they  couldn't  get  along  with- 
out him  and  his  ilk. 

The  rise  of  Arthur  Larson  has  proved  even 
more  unsettling.  A  former  professor,  lawyer, 
Rhodes  Scholar,  bureaucrat,  and  author,  he  was 
called  to  Washington  in  1954  to  serve  as  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor.  He  toiled  there  in  useful 
obscurity  until  last  spring,  when  he  wrote  a  book 
called  A  Republican  Looks  at  His  Party.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  during  one  of  his  convales- 
cences, happened  to  read  it. 

With  a  whoop  of  astonished  joy— so  the  legend 
runs— he  announced  that  here  at  last  was  a  genius 
capable  of  putting  the  Eisenhower  philosophy 
into  words.  He  summoned  the  young  man  to 
his  sick  room,  and  the  Larson  star  has  been 
ascending  ever  since.  The  President's  acceptance 
speech  at  San  Francisco  was  a  prime  example  of 
Arthurian  prose*:  lately  Mr.  Larson  has  spent 
nearly  as  much  time  at  the  White  House  as  in 
the  Labor  Department;  and  dozens  of  magazines 
and  newspapers  have  saluted  him  as  a  coming 
man. 

Naturally  this  abrupt  introduction  of  a  pro- 
fessor-come-lately into  the  throne  room  has 
stimulated  the  flow  of  bile  in  the  gizzards  of  the 
Old  Guard.  They  have  choked  it  back,  however, 
because  they  realize,  in  a  dim  way,  that  the 
ability  to  articulate  ideas  has  become  a  political 
asset  .  .  .  that  they  don't  have  it  .  .  .  and  that 
they  had  better  cherish  those  who  do. 

Indeed,  Sherman  Adams,  the  White  House 
regent,  followed  up  the  Larson  Discovery  by 
launching  a  special  campaign  to  recruit  other 
writers,  educators,  artists,  scientists,  and  kindred 
illuminati  who  can  "argue  and  articulate  Eisen- 
hower Republicanism."  This  is  a  project  which 
the  anti-Eisenhower  stalwarts,  such  as  Joe  Mar- 
tin, John  Taber,  and  Senators  Bricker  and 
Jenner,  can  only  watch  with  strangled  horror; 
they  would  as  soon  invite  a  herd  of  tarantulas 
into  their  beds. 

Mr.  Larson  is  by  no  means  the  only  egghead 
who  has  climbed  into  national  prominence  with 
the  help  of  a  book.   For  example,  until  1955 

*  Another  was  Mr.  Larson's  article,  "Why  Labor 
Should  Vote  Republican,"  in  the  September  issue 
of  Harper's. 


John  F.  Kennedy  was  a  junior  Senator  well- 
regarded  in  New  England  but  little  known  out- 
side. Then  his  Profiles  in  Courage— rd  history  of 
political  valor,  written  with  the  deftness  one 
might  expect  from  an  honor  graduate  of  Choate, 
Harvard,  and  newspaper  city  rooms— became  a 
best  seller.  Within  a  few  months  his  name  was 
recognized,  and  respected,  throughout  the  coun- 
try; and  last  August  he  came  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  winning  the  Democratic  Vice-Presi- 
dential nomination. 

A  few  hours  after  that  unexpected  demon- 
stration of  Senator  Kennedy's  popularity,  a 
television  executive  who  is  wise  in  the  tech- 
niques of  political  propaganda  made  this 
observation: 

"A  politician  can  reach  up  to  fifty  million 
people  in  a  single  TV  broadcast.  With  a  book  he 
reaches  a  few  thousands.  Yet  it  is  a  funny  thing 
that  the  book  sometimes  seems  to  have  the 
greater  impact.  Maybe  it  sticks  in  the  memory 
better.  Maybe,  too,  it  hits  a  different  kind  of 
audience— the  sort  of  people  who  have  influence 
on  others,  so  that  its  effect  is  multiplied  many 
times.  Anyhow,  I  have  been  wondering  whether 
it  is  just  coincidence  that  three  of  the  four  na- 
tional candidates— Ike,  Stevenson,  and  Old  Keef 
—are  all  authors  of  books." 

AM  O  N  G  the  Democrats,  at  least,  a  sur- 
prising number  of  eggheads  are  also  filter- 
ing into  the  back  room.  Today  the  technicians 
of  politics,  the  men  who  keep  the  machinery 
oiled,  are  notably  different  from  their  counter- 
parts of  twenty  years  ago.  Jim  Finnegan,  the 
Democratic  campaign  manager,  is  an  urbane  and 
razor-witted  accountant  who  would  appear  per- 
fectly at  home  either  on  a  college  campus  or  at 
a  meeting  of  the  American  Management  Asso- 
ciation. William  McC  Blair,  Stevenson's  per- 
sonal assistant,  is  a  young  man  of  considerable 
wealth  and  culture:  he  also  has  a  cold  grasp  of 
political  tactics  respected  by  veterans  twice  his 
age.  Most  of  the  other  officers  of  the  household 
troops— Willard  Wirtz,  Barry  Bingham,  Jim 
Rowe,  George  Ball,  Roger  Stevens,  Thomas  K. 
Finletter,  New  ton  Minow,  Archibald  Alexander, 
Clayton  Fritchey— come  from  similar  molds.  A 
Jim  Farley  or  Mark  Hanna  simply  wouldn't 
know  what  to  make  of  them. 

Much  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  the 
new  bosses  of  the  state  machines,  and  the  other 
rising  young  men  who  will  supply  the  party's 
national  leadership  ten  years  from  now.  Not  one 
bears  any  resemblance  to  the  pudgy,  bald,  cigar- 
champing  politicos  of  the  last  generation.  Many 
of  them— Meyner  of  New  Jersey,  Leader  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Ribicoff  of  Connecticut,  Gore  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mansfield  of  Montana,  Neuberger  of 
Oregon,  Clark  of  Philadelphia,  Humphrey  of 
Minnesota,  Fulbright  of  Arkansas,  Richards  of 
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the  five  Vista-Domes  upstairs,  there's  loads  more  extra 
space  downstairs.  ThereX alWiys  something  to/do  aboard 
the  train,  always isome  spectahular  scenery/outside  the 
lat  you  want  to,  wS^fljcyJ  want  to;  go 
to  bed  when  you  please;  get  up  whenever  you  wish. 

A  business  trip  aboard  the  California  Zephyr  becomes  a 
restful  holiday.  And  if  you're  traveling  for  pleasure,  you'll 
surely  find  it  on  this  glamorous  Vista-Dome  streamliner. 


VISTA- 
DOME 


THE  MOST  TALKED- ABOUT  TRAIN  IN  THE  COUNTRY! 

For  colorful,  illustrated  California  Zephyr  booklet,  write 
James  J.  Hickey,  Dept.  HA-4,  Western  Pacific,  526  Mission 
Street,  San  Francisco  5,  California. 
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Buy. . . . 
Sell  . . . . 


or  Hold? 


Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  make  up 
your  mind  about  certain  securities, 
particular  stocks. 

Too  many  important  facts  just  don't 
seem  to  add  up. 

In  such  confused  times,  almost  every 
investor  finds  it  more  difficult  to 
make  clear-cut  decisions — so  a  lot 
of  them  don't  even  try. 
life  think  that's  bad. 
Because  very  often  the  right  an- 
swer today  means  the  difference 
hetueen  profit  and  loss  tomor- 
row .  .  . 

Because  there  are  an-\  number  of 
places  an  investor  can  go  for  the 
help  he  needs  in  reaching  the 
right  answers— for  him. 
Here  at  Merrill  Lynch,  for  instance, 
our  Research  Department  gets  a 
steady  stream  of  facts  and  informa- 
tion from  all  over  the  country, 
works  constantly  to  sort  out  the  im- 
portant ones,   carefully  evaluates 
them  all  in  terms  of  the  investor's 
interest.  So  maybe  that's  why  Re- 
search can  usually  come  up  with  a 
pretty  good  answer  to  any  question 
concerning  buy  .  .  .  sell  ...  or  hold. 
//  you'd  like  to  know  what  that 
answer  would  be  as  regards  any 
particular  stock  .  .  . 

Or  if  you'd  like  to  hat  e  a  detailed 
analysis  of  your  complete  port- 
folio in  the  light  of  your  over-all 
financial  situation  . . . 

Just  ask. 

There's  no  charge  of  any  kind,  no 
obligation  either. 

Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Offices  in  107  Cities 


THE    EDITOR'S    EASY  CHAIR 


California— remind  you  of  young 
college  professors.  (A  couple  were, 
in  fact,  precisely  that.)* 

As  fames  Reston  of  the  Sew  York 
Times  has  pointed  out.  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  '  comparatively  thin 
in  outstanding  young  men."  Yet  it 
i'  changing  too.  Since  1952,  about 
100  of  the  156  members  of  its  na- 
tional committee  have  been  replaced: 
and  nearly  all  the  newcomers  are 
Li>enhower  t\pes.  Moreover,  some 
ol  its  most  promising  vote-getters  are 
also  its  most  intellectual:  for  in- 
stance, Case  of  New  Jersey,  Javits  ol 
New  York,  and  Herter  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

If  these  new  men  are  spectacularly 
different  from  the  old  corner  saloon 
politician,  they  also  differ  just  as 
sharply— in  one  important  way— irom 
the  typical  intellectual  ol  the  past. 
They  can  take  care  of  themselves 
right  handily  in  any  kind  of  political 
roughhouse,  from  the  precinct  on  up. 

The  extreme  example  of  such 
newl\-developed  combat  worthiness 
is  perhaps  James  M.  Landis,  one  of 
the  lohiest  intellects  of  the  New  Deal 
and  one-time  dean  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  Recently  he  got  him- 
self elected  countv  supervisor  in 
notoriously  Republican  Westchester, 
after  a  real  slug-fest  of  a  campaign. 
His  former  associates  couldn't  have 
been  more  surprised  if  he  had 
knocked  out  Rocky  Marciano  in  a 
street  brawl. 

Maybe  it  means  something  that 
nobody  could,  with  accuracy,  de- 
scribe the  current  crop  of  intellec- 
tuals as  long-hairs.  Today  their  fav- 
orite styles  in  hair-cuts  are  the  Crew- 
cut  and  the  Butch. 

*  The  growing  influence  of  women  in 
politics  niav  have  much  to  do  with  this: 
a  candidate  who  strikes  the  ladies  as  re- 
pulsive doesn't  stand  a  chance.  Hencc- 
the  new  men  tend  to  a  suburban  per- 
sonality— virile  in  a  nice  way.  but  den- 
nitelv  couth  and  well-broken  to  the 
domestic  virtues.  The  smoke-filled  room, 
has  disappeared  not  so  much  because  of 
air  conditioning  as  because  the  modern 
politician  often  doesn't  smoke.  More- 
over, he  drinks  with  noticeable  discre- 
tion. One  correspondent  who  has  cov- 
ered conventions  for  twenty-four  years 
reported  that  this  year,  lor  the  first  time, 
no  delegate  offered  him  a  cigar:  and 
that  he  couldn't  spot  a  single  drunk 
either  at  Chicago  or  San  Francisco,  al- 
though at  both  places  free  liquor  was  as 
plentiful  as  ice  water. 


EAST    M  O  N  J.  Y  .  HARD    W  0  B 

THIS  campaign  has  piodt* 
other  signs  that  American 
is  changing  fast— and  that  some 
the  most  radical  changes  stir 
hardly  a  flicker  of  public  attend 
For  one  thing,  nobody  seems 
• :  '•     '      :  "  •  ••  •  •    :  ••  L 

of  old-timers  can  remember 
tinctlv  when  economy  in  governm 
was  The  One  Big  Issue.  Yet  I 
spring  Congress  voted  a  $33  bi 
highway  program  with  less  conn 
tion  than  it  once  devoted  to  a  r 
porch  lor  the  White  House.  And 
\erv  same  legislators  who  were  j 
dieting,  twenty  years  ago,  thai 

public  works  p 
would  bankrupt  the  count r>  are  r 
bragging  that  they  have  latin 
the  biggest  construction  projex 
all  history. 

Meanwhile,  the  federal  payrol 
civilian  employees  has  reaches 
all-time  peak— well  over  $10  bi 
a  \ear.  Senator  Ham  Bvrd.  a>  usfl 
Irothed  fit  for  a  bib:  but  nobod 
paid  the  faintest  attention.  M 

awake    nights    fretting  aboul 
horde  of  bureaucrats  who  pi; 
the  country,  strolled  past  that  fl 
•  •  •':  '     •    •     •  •  •  •  :  \  ened. 

Another  sad  lapse  from  and 
tradition  is  the  decline  in  pol 
invective.  The  columnists  wh< 
calling  this  a  rough  campaign 
simply  forgotten  their  history; 
grandfathers  would  have  levari 
it  as  mealy-mouthed  to  a  fault. 

In  the  good  old  days,  sut 
soft-spoken  man  as  John  Qi 
Adams  thought  nothing, of  deJJ 
j  ■  dim 
dealing,  treacherous,  and  falsfl^ 
vond  all  toleration."  When^ 
friend! \  critic  remarked  that  He 
Cla;*  had  "all  the  attributes  ol  K 
except  fidelity.  "  Cla\  shrugged  i 
as  part  oJ  the  normal  give-and- 
of  statesmanlike  discussion,  j 
Huev  Long  took  no  visible  oS 
when  Carter  Class  recalled  thai 
Romans  had  once  elected  a  hofl 
their  Seriate— and  added  that  I 
had  done  better  than  Louisiana, 
cause  the  Romans  "at  least  had 
the  whole  horse." 

In  the  past  weeks  Democrats  to 
been  dropping  hints  about  the  Pn 
,-/<;•  •.  ■  '•  •     \  a  delicacy  wh] 


jood  reasons  for  pointing  with  pride 


ho  serve  Old  Smuggler 
good  reasons  for  pointing 
pride.  It  i-  what  Scotsmen 
accful  Scotch."  Because  it 
ped  with  patience  and 
and  because  of  its  great 
nd  delicacy  of  flavour, 
er  Scotch  comes  to  you 
purity  of  flavour  so  well 
ed.  The  Old  Smuggler 
an   exclusive  "•flavour- 


guard"  cap  which  fits  over  the  neck  to 
a  depth  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
■ — assuring  contact  only  with  clean 
glass  when  the  whiskv  is  poured. 

Once  vim  discover  Old  Smuggler 
yon  Vk  ill  understand  whv  experienced 
Scotch  drinkers  frequently  say  when 
it  is  poured,  '"Careful,  dun  I  waste  a 
drop — that  s  Old  Smuggler.  \-k  for 
Old  Smuggler  the  next  time  and  en- 
joy tlie  delight  of  a  graceful  Scutch. 


Distilled,  Blended  and  Bottled  in  Scotland 
Imported  by 
W.  A.  TAYLOR  &  COMPANY,  N.  Y.(  N.  Y. 
Sole  Distributors  for  the  U.  S.  A. 
BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY     •     86  PROOF 


SCOTCH    wl  +  h    „  Hictnrw 


Empress  Chinchilla  by  Leo  Ritter 


After  Dinner-a  DRAM*  of  DRAMBUIE 


the  cordial  with  the  Scotch  whisky  base 


80  PRO 


For  a  luxurious  after-dinner  adventure, 
there's  nothing  like  a  dram  of  Drambuie. 
Made  with  a  base  of  finest  Scotch  whisky, 
Drambuie  is  truly  a  whiff  of  the  heather, 
with  exquisite  aroma  and  unique  dry  flavour. 

Drambuie  was  the  personal  liqueur  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward  and  has  been  made 


in  Scotland  since  1745  from  Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie's  secret  recipe.  For  more  than  200 
years  it  has  delighted  discriminating  pal- 
ates the  world  over. 

Enjoy  Drambuie  in  the  traditional  cordial 
glass  or  on  the  rocks— with  twist  of  lemon 
peel  if  desired. 


*Dram-A  small  drink.  When  the  drink  is  Drambuie,  a  luxurious  after-dinner  adventure. 

IMPORTED  BY  W.  A.  TAYLOR  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  .    Sole  Distributors  for  the  U.S.A. 
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THE    EASY  CHAIR 

irouid  have  astounded  such  a  robust 
Id  campaigner  as  Thomas  Hart 
ienton.  One  day  in  1819  he  walked 
nto   the   floor  of   the  Senate  to 
eliver  an  attack  on  John  C.  Cal- 
oun  which  was  calculated  to  leave 
elts  like  a  hull  whip.   When  his 
(leagues  told  him  that  Calhoun 
is  too  ill  to  defend  himself,  Benton 
nounced  grandly  that  he  would 
thhold  his  assault. 
"When   God  Almighty  lays  His 
nds  upon   a   man,  sir,"   he  ex- 
ained,  "I  take  mine  off,  sir." 

INSIDE  STORY 

VERY   magazine  seems  to  feel 
ty-bound  to  give  its  readers  The 
side  Story  of  the  campaign;  and 
is  magazine  is  not  one  to  shirk  its 

Our  only  inside  story  concerns  an 
:ident  at  the  Chicago  convention 
lich  was  suppressed  by  all  the  tele- 
ion  networks.  Their  cameramen 
1  all  over  themselves  to  get  shots 

an  eye-catching  lady  with  a  big 
icard  who  was  parading  up  and 
ivn  the  lobby  of  the  Hilton  hotel— 
t  not  a  single  picture  of  her  got 

the  air. 

he  was  about  eight  months  preg- 
n,  and  her  sign  read  "Harriman 
The  Man." 


COMING    NEXT  MONTH 

w  many  headaches  can  you  buy 
Ih  $33,000,000,000?  That's  what 
igress  has  authorized  for  building 
)00  miles  of  highways.  Commis- 
ler  Robert  Moses  casts  an 
med  look  at  the  money,  the  lack 
Planning  to  protect  the  landscape 
Bn  desecration  and  communities 


n  becoming  highway  slums,  and 
?s  some  sound  advice  about  how 
tl  headaches  can  be  avoided. 


ie  Most  Exclusive  Club  in  the 
rid,"  the  U.  S.  Senate,  is  fiercely 
|jous  of  its  reputation,  as  cliquish 
Greek  letter  society,  and  moves 
mysterious  ways  that  most  of  us 
no  notion  about.  William  S. 
ite,  who  has  for  years  reported 
the  Senate  for  the  New  York 
es,  lifts  the  lid  of  this  public 
also  intensely  private)  institu- 
in  "Who  Really  Runs  the 
tte?" 


.  .  "How  to  Buy  a  Baby' 
Ih  Monroe. 


bv 
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Is  your  job  your  only  income? 


Then  maybe  it's  time  you  paused  to  con- 
sider this  attractive  idea.  Millions  of 
people  have  bought  common  stock  in 
American  corporations  to  get  income 
from  other  sources  and  to  make  their 
spare  dollars  grow. 

If  you  think  you  have  to  be  rich  to  own 
stock  you  couldn't  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  Two  out  of  three  shareowners  have 
incomes  under  $7500  a  year. 
Or  maybe  you  feel  there's  risk  in  buying 
stock.  Of  course  there  is.  There's  risk  in 
owning  any  kind  of  property.  Security 
prices  fluctuate  and  sometimes  stocks 
don't  pay  dividends.  But  companies  can 
grow  and  there  are  more  than  300  stocks 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  that 
have  paid  dividends  every  year  from  25 
to  108  years. 

Or  perhaps  you  feel  you  have  to  be  an 
expert  in  investing.  You  don't.  Any  near- 
by Member  Firm  of  the  New  York  Stock 


Exchange  will  be  happy  to  give  you  the 
benefit  of  its  experience  and  advice.  You 
need  the  facts  before  you  invest  and 
they'll  help  you  get  them  about  the  kind 
of  securities  they  think  are  best  for  you 
(perhaps  bonds  instead  of  stocks) . 
If  you've  provided  for  family  emergencies 
you're  ready  to  begin.  Start  by  reading 
our  wonderful  free  booklet  "dividends 

OVER  THE  YEARS." 

It  lists  stocks  that  have  paid  dividends 
every  year  for  25  years  or  more,  group- 
ing them  to  show  which  have  paid  pro- 
gressively higher  dividends  over  the  past 
ten  years  .  .  .  which  pay  5  to  6  per  cent 
at  recent  prices  .  .  .  which  are  most 
favored  by  financial  institutions.  And  it 
tells  you  how  to  start  a  convenient  pay- 
as-you-go  Monthly  Investment  Plan. 
Get  your  copy  from  any  Member  Firm. 
Or  send  the  coupon  now.  Why  let  your 
job  be  your  only  income? 


Own  your  share  of  American  business 


Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

For  offices  of  Members  nearest  you,  look  under  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  the  stock  broker  section 

of  your  classified  telephone  directory. 


Send  for  new  free  booklet.  Mail  to  your  local  Member  Firm  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
or  to  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Dept.  A-56,  P.  O.  Box  252,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me,  free,  "dividends  over  the  years  — a  basic  guide  for  common  stock 
investment." 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


I 

I       BROKER,  IF  ANY  . 


SIX  WAYS  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  HELPS  CREATE 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  OTHERS 


By  creating  new  products:  For 

example,  food-waste  disposers, 
first  manufactured  by  General 
Electric,  are  now  also  being  made 
by  eleven  other  companies,  and 
are  a  source  of  new  business  to 
many  thousands  of  local  retailers. 


By  helping  keep  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity low  through  development  of 
better  equipment  for  producing 
and  using  it.  The  ever-increasing 
enjoyment  of  this  "household  bar- 
gain," electricity,  creates  business 
opportunities  in  every  community. 


By  working  closely  with  dealers  to 

help  increase  their  business  and 
payrolls.  Marketing  counsel,  fac- 
tory service  training,  advertising 
support  and  consumer  credit  ar- 
rangements are  all  available  to 
these  independent  businessmen. 


By  breaking  down  the  big  jobs: 

Complex  defense  projects,  for  ex- 
ample, are  beyond  the  scope  of 
small  businesses  but,  through  sub- 
contracting, they  get  jobs  they  can 
handle  when  a  large  company  takes 
the  over-all  risks  and  responsibility. 


By  buying  locally,  where  possible, 
and  thus  stimulating  commercial 
activity  in  the  112  communities 
where  General  Electric  has  plants. 
Each  $1,000  of  purchases  and  pay- 
rolls generates  about  $5,000  more 
in  business  within  the  community. 


By  pioneering  in  new  fields  that 
can  open  up  new  industries  with 
future  business  opportunities  for 
many  companies  large  and  small. 
General  Electric's  current  pioneer- 
ing investment  in  developing  atom- 
ic electricity  is  a  good  example. 


General  Electric  benefits  other  businesses 


cause  electric  power  is  at  the  very 
art  of  the  American  economy  and 
tional  security. 

As  a  part  of  the  industry,  General 
ectric  has  shared  in  this  growth  and. 
:  believe,  contributed  to  it  in  many 
lys.  And  so  have  hundreds  of  thou- 
rids  of  other  businesses,  both  large 
d  small. 

In  the  process  of  serving  customers, 
oviding  jobs  and  trying  to  earn  a 


return  for  its  owners,  General  Electric 
now  depends  on  the  skills  and  enter- 
prise of  nearly  a  half  million  of  these 
businesses  —  dealers,  suppliers,  con- 
tractors, service  men  and  others.  They, 
in  turn,  get  from  us  day-to-day  busi- 
ness and  opportunities  for  growth  that 
they  might  not  otherwise  have. 

In  their  relationship  with  us,  these 
businesses  expect  more  than  the  chance 
to  make  a  reasonable  profit.  They  want 


to  be  recognized  as  independent,  with 
the  right  to  operate  their  own  busi- 
nesses according  to  their  own  ideas. 
We  know  they  want  from  us,  as  we 
want  from  them,  lasting  friendly  asso- 
ciations based  on  helpful  service,  cour- 
tesy, integrity. 

On  these  pages  are  some  of  the  ways 
we  at  General  Electric  are  trying  to 
live  up  to  our  responsibilities  in  rela- 
tionships with  other  businesses. 


Over  140,000  jobs  in  electrical 
service  trades:  The  opportunities 
for  small  businesses  here  should 
multiply  even  faster  as  Americans 
continue  to  live  better. ..electrically. 


Progress  /s  Our  Most  /mportent  Product 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Over  1,400,000  jobs  in  electrical 
manufacturing:  G.  E.  is  one  of  more 
than  5,000  competing  firms,  large 
and  small.  All  stimulate  and  share  in 
the  flow  of  business  opportunities. 


w~"  >°" '""  "  ,"'h"  PERSONAL^,!/, 
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MOST 
QUOTED 
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SPECIAL  OFFER 


* 


Most  quoted?  Correct  !  The 
Economist  of  London  is  quoted  by 
statesmen,  editors,  executives, 
scholars,  thinking  people  every- 
where. Why?  Because  it  takes  a 
world  view  of  world  events. 
Because  it's  so  clear,  lively,  reliable. 
Why  don't  you  find  out  for  your- 
self? ...  by  having  The  Economist 
mailed  to  you  for  3  months  by  air 
(but  you  pay  only  boat  mail  rate 
—  $2.50).  Simply  Jill  and  mail  the 
coupon. 


r*^-  

The  Economist  of  London 
c/o  British  Publications  Inc. 
30  East  60th  St.,  New  York,  22 

Please  send  me  by  air  direct  from 
London  13  weekly  issues  of 
The  Economist  at  the  special  rate  of 
§2.50.  My  check  is  enclosed* 

BLOCK  LETTERS  PLEASE 

Name       

Address    „  


State   

Payable  to  The  Economist  please 


A  Tree  Grows 
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N  addition  to  the  three  tremen- 
dous trifles  mentioned  by  C. 
Hartley  Grattan  (p.  57),  another 
object  that  the  world  wants  very 
much  indeed  is  that  common  thing, 
a  book. 

This  fall  an  American  show  pro- 
duced surprising  results  in  the  uni- 
versity city  of  Jogjakarta  in  Indo- 
nesia at  the  200th  annual  Cultural 
and  Economic  Fair.  There,  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  opening  day,  a  crowd  of 
7,000  jammed  in  to  see  a  model 
United  States  bookstore  which  was 
displaying  5,000  American  books. 
The  local  Sultan,  who  sponsored  the 
fair,  the  Indonesian  Prime  Minister, 
the  U.S.  Ambassador,  and  the  Mayor 
j  of  Jogjakarta  were  present  too.  So 
j  enthusiastic  were  the  visitors  that  the 
American  representative  was  dubious 
about  whether  the  books  would  sur- 
vive the  scheduled  six  weeks  in  fit 
condition  to  travel  on  to  India. 

(The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
in  New  York  normally  has  a  Sunday 
afternoon  gate  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  thousand:  but  the  Met  is 
a  vast  building,  solidly  made  and 
well  staffed.  Seven  thousand  browsers 
on  five  thousand  books  means  better 
than  one  pair  of  hands  per  book  per 
j  day.) 

It  is  true  that  the  island  of  Java 
has  an  ancient  culture.  It  is  also 
true  that  many  of  the  hands  reach- 
ing out  on  that  opening  day  must 
have  belonged  to  people  whose 
knowledge  of  books  is  elementary. 
The  Republic  of  Indonesia  is  con- 
ducting one  of  the  greatest  literacy 
campaigns  of  all  time— some  two  mil- 
lion men  and  women  are  learning  to 
read  every  year— but  illiteracy  is  still 
high.  The  people's  eagerness  for 
studying  was  described  in  this  maga- 
zine two  years  ago  bv  Cameron  Haw- 
ley,  the  author  of  Executive  Suite, 
who  was  traveling  in  the  islands. 
Mr.  Hawley  was  puzzled  by  a  strange 
sound  in  his  hotel  one  night. 

"I  heard  a  voice  reading  aloud 
with  the  unmistakable  accent  of  a 
child  struggling  with  a  primer.  But 


the  reader  turned  out  to  be  no  cr 
He  was  a  thirty-eight-vear-old  'ro 
boy'  doing  his  homework  for  tor 
row  night's  class.  There  was  an 
but  indescribable  joy  of  victon 
those  liquid  brown  eyes  as  he  den 
strated  to  me  that  he  could  actu 
read— and  after  completing  only 
of  the  six  months'  course!" 

Indonesia  was  a  natural  choic 
be  the  first  country  to  have 
American  Book  Shop  at  its  fair, 
its  success  makes  further  experim 
more  likely.  The  plan  was  launc 
under  the  joint  sponsorship  of 
American  Book.  Publishers  Cou 
the  American  Textbook  Publis 
Institute,  and  the  U.  S.  Informa 
Agency,  which  paid  for  tramp, 
tion,  rent,  and  equipment  of 
shop.  Publishers  suggested  til 
books  they  would  contribute 
several  categories— adult  trade  be 
children's  books;  paperbounds:  s 
tific,  technological,  and  met, 
books:  and  textbooks  at  every  1 

Sixty-seven   American  publi 
also   sold   books    this   fall  at 
Frankfort,    Germany,  Book 
and  this,  November,  the  Amei 
Book  Publishers  Council  is  agai 
operating  with  the  U.S.  Inform; 
Agency  in  supplying  books  f 
more  specialized  display  in  Ca^ 
Venezuela,   at   the  First  Ame 
Book  Festival.  Since  publisher 
businessmen  primarily— as  unh, 
authors    often    bitterly  compl( 
their  co-operation  in  the  woi 
world  enlightenment  must  have 
some  concern  for  profits.  The 
pect  to  sell  books,  and  they 
rising  market.  What's  more,  ma 
them  have  undoubtedly  sensed 
if   the   common   man  around 
globe  is  looking  first  of  all 
fountain  pen,  as  Mr.  Grattan 
sooner  or  later  he  (or  his  wi 
going  to  sit  down  to  write  a 
Unquestionably,     some  Aim 
publisher  already  is  scouting  fc 
manuscript  of  A    Tree  Grm 
Jogjakarta. 

Mr.  Grattan  is  an  expend 
man  with  a  book  and  pen  nil 
He  developed  this  article  L10M 
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bservations  at  a  recent  World  Sales 
onvention  of  one  American  manu- 
iCturer.  He  writes  on  a  wide  range 
[  subjects,  including  social  and  eco- 
omic  affairs,  the  Australian  conti- 
ent,  and  literature.  He  is  the 
lthor  of  several  books  and  is  an 
litor  at  Frederick  Praeger,  Inc. 

,  .  It  has  been  said  frequently  dur- 
g  this  political  campaign  that  the 
ection  w  ill  not  only  determine  the 
timers  but  will  also  be  a  test  of  the 
>wers  of  television  as  an  instrument 
political  persuasion.  Or,  to  re- 
rse  the  emphasis,  the  balloting  will 
nstitute  a  kind  of  vast  audience 
Ssearch  poll  on  the  "huckstering"  of 
ilitics:  whether— as  Governor  Stev- 
son  put  it— "you  can  merchandise 
ndidates  for  high  office  like  break- 
it  cereal.  .  .  ." 

You  won't  catch  anyone  in  the 
evision  business  making  such  a 
im.  For  they  know  that  nothing 
more  mysterious  than  the  reaction 
television  viewers  en  masse  to  the 
nms  of  the  gyrating  and  mouth- 
l  shadows  on  the  lighted  screen, 
rtly  for  this  reason,  the  program- 
of  television  is  characterized  by 
imsicality  in  standards,  as  well  as 
e  creative  zeal  and  lavish  re- 
rces.  The  lords  of  creation  who 
>od  over  the  chaos  of  the  studios 
•rcise  the  freedom  of  a  youthful 
dium— and  submit  to  the  tyranny 
ceaseless  change. 

artin  Mayer,  who  describes  pro- 
m  strategy  at  NBC  and  the  other 
jor  networks  (p.  25),  also  wrote 
urbane  series  of  articles  on  "The 
11  Street  Lawyers"  for  Harper's 
winter.  He  is  the  author  of  Wall 
■et:  Men  and  Money  and  of  a 
itical  novel,  The  Experts.  Part 
>f  the  present  series  on  television, 
ppear  next  month,  will  concen- 
e  on  a  major  CBS  programing 
ture,  "Air  Power." 

In  comparison  to  the  principal- 
)f  Monaco,  the  tiny  Kingdom  of 
lidy  has  received  a  miserable 
fid  press— in  fact,  no  world  press 
1 11,  until  now.  John  Sack,  young 
?rican  reporter,  Korea  veteran, 
Ivard  graduate,  and  globe-hopper 
jects  that  deficiency  in  "Almost 
t|:tly  for  the  Birds"  (p.  33). 

aking  off  from  Albany,  New 
«.'<.,  Mr.  Sack  set  out  in  the  spring 
||955  to  visit  thirteen  small  coun 
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The  delightful  softness  and  flavor  of  Booth's 
House  of  Lords  are  sufficient  to  convince  any 
unprejudiced  man  it  is  the  world's  finest  dry 
gin — the  essential  ingredient  of  the  perfect 
Martini.  Many  consider  it  almost  a  crime  to 
use  anything  else. 
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more  exciting  via  GREECE, 
land  of  myth  and  magic 

More  fun,  less  expense  in  the  thrift  season. 
Golden  days  through  the  Mediterranean 
to  Greece  via  Portugal  and  Italy.  Or  to  the 
Channel  ports,  Cobh,  Havre,  Southampton, 
Bremerhaven  from  New  York,  Boston,  Canada. 

Your  Twin  Routes  for  more  Tourist  comfort. 

Go  One  Way  .  .  .  Return  the  Other 

WEST  INDIES  CRUISES-Dec.  21, 
Jan.  26,  Feb.  8,  27,  Mar.  14. 

See  Your  Travel  Agent 

GREEK  LINE 

NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  .  CLEVELAND  .  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  TORONTO  •  MONTREAL 
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h  LINGU APHONE 

The  World's  Standard  Conversational  Method 

SPANISH  0r(tmreor;eaann)  •  FRENCH  •  GERMAN 
JAPANESE  •  ITALIAN  •  RUSSIAN 
MODERN  GREEK  — any  of  34  languages 

available  for  FREE  TRIAL  AT  HOME 

A  LinKuaphone  Recorded  Lancnage  Set  is  a  lasting  gift  for 
young  and  mature — an  invaluable  asset  in  business,  travel, 
school,  armed  services  and  social  life. 

YOU  CAN  LEARN  IN  20  MINUTES  A  DAY 

Itv  listening  to  LinRUaphone's  life-like,  conversational  re- 
cordings AT  HOME  for  only  20  minutes  a  day  you  learn 
another  language  the  same,  easy,  natural  way  you  learned 
to  speak  English  long  before  vou  went  to  school. 
NO  TEXTBOOK  CAN  TEACH  YOU  TO  SPEAK 
Only  LINGUAPHONE  brings  8  to  12  of  the  world  s  best 
native  language  teachers  into  your  home.    You  hear  both 
men  and  women  speak  about  everyday  matters   in  their 
native   tongue.     Vol'    understand-    Vou   SPKAK  correctly 
as  they  do.    It's  like  living  in  another  country. 
Linguaphone  is  used  'round  the  world  by  educators,  gov- 
ernments,    business    firms.     Over    a    million  home-study 
students  of  all  ages  have  learned  another  language  this 
ideal,  conversational  way. 

Send  today  for  the  FREE  Booklet  describing  "The  Gift  of 
Language":  also  details  on  how  you  may  obtain  a  COM- 
PLETE Course  unit  in  the  language  you  choose  on  FREE 
TRIAL.  Linguaphone  Institute,  T-4116  Rock.  Plaza. 
N.  Y.  20. 

 —  —  —  | 

I  LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE  CI  7-0830  i 

|  T-4IIB  Rock.  Plaza.  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me:  □  FREE  Book  I 

|  □  Details  on  FREE  Trial.   No  obligation,  of  course. 


Mv  language  interest  is 

I  Name   

t  Address   


K-jf@»wl  ri,y  Zone   State..  [ 

V&S9B0**-    World's  Standard  t  onversational 
Method  for  Over  Half  a  Century 

L  i 

Imagine  Making 
$5,000  a  Year  Writing 
in  Your  Spare  Time! 

Fantastic?  Not  at  All  .  .  .  Hundreds 
of  People  Make  That  Much  or  More 
Every   Year  -  and  Have  Fun  Doing  It! 

Some  authors  may  be  born  but  most  are  made. 
You  can  learn  writing  just  as  you  learn  anything 
else.  There's  no  mystery.  It  is,  in  fact,  surprisingly 
simple.  Your  next  door  neighbor,  unknown  to  you, 
may  be  depositing  publishers'  checks  regularly.  If 
she  is,  the  chances  are  100  to  1  that  it  is  because  she 
learned  her  trade.  And  you  can  learn  the  funda- 
mentals you  must  know  to  succeed  as  a  writer. 

The  famous  NYS  course  offers  COMPLETE 
training  .  .  .  fiction  and  non-fiction.  Your  instruc- 
tors are  active  editors  and  writers  .  .  .  and  your 
salable  scripts  will  be  marketed  on  a  10%  commis- 
sion basis  by  the  leading  literary  agent  who  placed, 
among  other  successes,  the  famous  book  and  play 
THE  TEAHOUSE  OF  THE  AUGUST  MOON. 
Bend  for  free  information  today.  No  salesman  will 
call  on  you. 

—  FREE  BOOKLET  COUPON  — 


The  New  York  School  of  Writing 
Dept.  194,  2  East  45th  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 

Please  send  me  without  obligation,  your  free  booklet  I 
"Writing  for  a  Well-paying  Career." 

Name   • 

Street   | 

Cily   I 

Licensed  by  the  State  of  New  York  I 


tries  which  he  calls  "the  least  of  all 
possible  worlds."  In  a  forthcoming 
book,  Air.  Sack  will  present,  in  addi- 
tion to  Lundy,  Monaco,  of  course, 
Athos  (where  no  women  have  been 
allowed  for  a  thousand  years),  Amb, 
Punial,  Sikkim,  Swat,  and  other 
fascinators.  Mr.  Sack  traveled  by  the 
usual  conveyances  and  also  by  dhows, 
tongas,  samlors,  motorcycle  (which 
cost  him  four  teeth),  and  skis  (which 
cost  him  five  stitches).  And  besides 
the  usual  languages,  he  spoke  to 
people  in  Catalan,  Serbian,  Latin, 
Urdu,  Pushtu,  Tanawali,  Shina, 
Burushashki,  Nepali,  Lepcha,  and 
Tibetan— oh  well,  yes,  by  interpreter. 

Mr.  Sack's  last  book  was  From 
Here  to  Shirnbashi. 

.  .  .  The  much-revered  "old-time  re- 
ligion" must  have  been  more  potent 
in  depth  than  in  spread— to  judge  by 
figures  newly  released  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A.  A  century  ago,  less 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  population 
was  church-affiliated;  today  60.9  per 
cent  are.  Even  in  1900,  the  figure 
was  only  36  per  cent.  The  National 
Council's  Yearbook,  published  Sep- 
tember 15  and  based  on  figures  for 
1955,  said  that  church  members  in 
this  country  now  total  100,162,529, 
including  Protestants,  Catholics,  and 
Jews,  as  well  as  Buddhists  (only 
63,000).  The  only  large  group  not 
included  were  Christian  Scientists, 
who  have  a  regulation  against  the 
"numbering"  of  people. 

The  most  skeptical  critics  of  the 
significance  of  these  figures  are  the 
clergymen,  who  frequently  preach 
against  the  bogus  worth  of  religious 
affiliation  for  non-religious  motives. 
But  even  discounting  the  value  of 
spread  in  belief  as  opposed  to  depth, 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  search- 
ing interest  in  matters  of  religion 
today.  An  informed  review  of  the 
way  contemporary  thinkers  and  be- 
lievers are  revolutionizing  the  study 
of  religion  appears  in  George  Hed- 
ley's  "Frontiers  of  Religion"  (p.  40). 

Dr.  Hedley,  who  is  now  a  pro- 
fessor and  chaplain  at  Mills  College, 
is  the  author  of  nine  books,  includ- 
ing Religion  on  the  Campus  and 
The  Minister  Behind  the  Scenes. 
Born  in  China,  Dr.  Hedley  holds 
degrees  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  the  Pacific 
School  of  Religion.   His  article  in 


(his  issue  will  be  part  of  an 
thology,    Frontiers    of  Knoxulec 
edited  by  Lynn  White,  jr.,  wh 
will  be  published  in  November. 

.  .  .  "Digging  the  Weans"  (p.  46) 
Robert  Nathan  is  what  you  make 
it.  It  might  be  called,  without  g 
away,  a  fantastic  spoof  on  cert 
fantastic  pedantries  of  our  tir 
Mr.  Nathan  has  written  many  wic 
read  and  loved  novels,  twenty-ei 
in  all,  including  One  More  Spt 
and  Portrait  of  Jennie;  as  well  as 
books  of  poetry,  and  a  volume: 
plays.  At  present  he  lives  in  i 
Angeles,  though  he  was  born  in  P| 
York,  graduated  from  Harvard, 
has  traveled  and  studied  in  Eur< 
His  latest  novel,  just  out,  is  r 
Rancho  of  the  Little  Loves. 

The  story  of  the  Weans  wili 
dramatized  by  CBS  Radio  W 
shop  and  presented  over  a  natii 
hookup  on  the  evening  of  Fri> 
November  9,  at  8:30  Standard  T 
on  the  West  and  East  coasts:  at 
Central  Time;  and  at  6:30  Md 
tain  Time. 

.  .  .  Curtain  has  not  finally  i| 
down  on  the  tragedy  of  "Shiver 
Texas"  (p.  50),  for  Texas  politics 
fluid  and  are  not  likely  to  jell  ( 
with  the  election.  D.  B.  Hardem 
view  of  the  drama-till-now  is  al 
as  thoroughly  Texan  as  couldi 
Mr.  Hardeman  is  completing1 
second  term  in  the  state  Hous> 
Representatives,  is  a  graduate  of 
University  of  Texas,  the  former] 
tor  of  the  Daily  Texan,  of  a  cou1 
weekly,  and  of  a  state  capitol  l 
bureau.  His  family  on  both 
were  in  Texas  well  before  1836.! 

He  is  a  licensed  attorney  ar 
World  War  II  Army  intelligence 
counter-intelligence  officer;  he1 
traveled  widely  in  Europe  Avr 
for  Texas  papers;  and  he  has  I 
an  assistant  to  Speaker  Sam  Rayl 
during  the  1952  and  1956  Steve 
campaigns. 

.  .  .  With  the  superb  detaclui 
that  is  characteristic  of  some  Em« 
men  about  their  own  beloved  c| 
try,  Norman  MacKenzie  has  1 
critical  of  Britain's  sometimes  In' 
than-thou  attitude  toward  race  : 
tions  in  the  United  States.  As  a 
member  of  the  Neu>  Statesman  1 
Nation,  and  as  a  Labor  party  ca 
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ate-  Eor  Parliament  in  two  elections, 
e  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
eaction  o\  the  British  labor  move- 
lent  to  the  influx  of  British  West 
ndies  colonials  into  England. 

"England  Gets  a  Race  Prohlem" 
k  61)  sketches  the  situation  as  it 
evelops  and  makes  clear  its  vital 
«inection  with  the  colored  peoples' 
orld-wide  hid  lor  real  equality. 

.  .  The  perennial  claim  of  Red 
hina  to  a  seat  on  the  Security  Conn- 
1  constitutes  the  "Chinese  Puzzle  at 
le  UN"  which  usually  defies  under- 
anding,  let  alone  solution.  Wil- 
am  Howell  Wells,  who  makes  a 
miprehensible  analysis  of  the  proh- 
m  (p.  66),  is  a  book-advertising 
an  on  the  staff  of  Denhard  and 
ewart  and  a  free-lance  writer  and 
cturer  on  international  affairs. 
He  served  on  the  information  staff 
UNRRA  from  1944  to  1947  and 
1   a   similar   position   with  the 
nited  Nations  till  1949.  Since  then, 
has  made  a  special  report  on 
cumentary  films  for  the  Rocke- 
ler   Foundation,   and   he  writes 
ularly  for  Spadea  Syndicate.  His 
t  article  in  Harper's  was  the  pro- 
bative critique  of  the  U.S.  informa- 
n  program,  "The  Mumble  in  the 
>ice  of  America"  (January  1951). 

Wolfgang  Langewiesche  reports 
"The  Polar  Path"  (p.  70)  from 
;  point  of  view  of  a  pilot.  Until 
^50,  Mr.  Langewiesche  was  a  test 
lot  for  an  instrument  manufac- 
jser,  as  well  as  a  writer  on  aviation 
1  Air  Facts,  Harper's,  and  other 
■  gazines.  Since  then,  he  has  been 
ling  his  own  plane  with  his  wife, 
piising  over  Africa  and  grazing 
|)und  North  America.  The  polar 
Bht  was  particularly  up  his  alley, 
■ce  he  is  an  expert  on  climate  and 
■nate  control. 

■Mr.  Langewiesche's  most  recent 
■icle  in  Harper's  was  "The  Dutch 
Istle"  in  January,  and  in  the  past 
■has  written  on  winds  and  weather, 
lh  flying  and  blind  flying,  air 
■Tic  control,  and  "The  U.S.A.  from 

1  Air/' 

The  poets  who  appear  in  this 
■e  write  from  the  far  ends  of  the 
1>  1:  Hannah  Kahn  from  Florida; 
Ceste  Turner  Wright  from  the 
Riversity  of  California;  and  Allen 
^  lfer  from  Long  Island,  New  York. 
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day  and  night 
SEA  ROUTES 
from  BRITAIN 
to  IRELAND  and 
CONTINENTAL  EUROPE! 

In  planning  your  itinerary,  you  have  a  wide 
choice  of  convenient,  interesting  cross-channel 
services  operated  by  or  in  conjunction  with 
British  Railways. 


WITH 

Up  to  1,000  miles  of  "Go-as-you-please"  rail  travel  In 
Britain  and  Ireland  — 

qNLY         Good  for  berths  and  reservations,  all  Irish 
.         2nd     cross-channel    services,    and  MacBrayne's 
20  Class  steamer  services  in  Scotland.  Valid  for  six 
S^Q  months.  Additional  mileage  available  at com> 


mensurate  savings.  Not  on  sale  overseas. 


II 


BRITISH 

RAI  LWAYS 


ALSO...  CIRCULAR  TOUR  TICKETS,  another  bargain  feature. 
10%  savings  on  travel  throughout  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Secure  these,  too, before  you  leave:  Reservations  on  train 
and  cross-channel  services  and  attrac- 
tive tours  by  rail/motor  coach/ship. 

YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  KNOWS  OUR  SERVICES 
-OBTAIN  HIS  EXPERT  COUNSEL. 

For  literature,  please  write  Dept.  23, 
BRITISH  RAILWAYS,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y.  Other  offices  in 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  Toronto. 


Cecil  B.  DeMille  has  directed  more  great  motion  pictures  than  any  man  in  history.  Twice  an  Academy  Award  winner,  and  holder  of  tl 
screen's  highest  professional  honor,  the  Academy's  Irving  Thalberg  Award,  his  69  pictures  have  been  seen  by  nearly  4  billion  persons  througl 
out  the  world.  Mr.  DeMille's  new  production  of  "The  Ten  Commandments"  is  called  "the  greatest  motion  picture  of  his  career." 


AMERICAN  PROGRESS— AMBASSADOR  FOR  FREEDOM 


by  CECIL  B.  DeMILLE 

"American  motion  pictures  have  told  our  country's  story  in  every 
nation  — to  almost  every  family —  in  this  uorld.  And  through  these 
motion  pictures  ice  show  the  uorld  the  uouders  that  only  free  men, 
competing  peacefully  in  a  free  society,  can  create. 


"I  look  back  on  my  44  years  of  movie- 
making ...  I  compare  my  first  picture, 
the  silent  "Squaw-Man,"  with  the  Vista- 
Vision  magnificence  in  the  production 
of  "The  Ten  Commandments". .  .  and 
I  see  what  fantastic  dreams  we  have 
turned  into  reality. 

"It  took  many  men  of  genius,  faith 
and  courage  to  do  it,  of  course.  But 
the  real  key  is  that  these  men  were 
free  to  compete  — not  for  mere  profit 
but  in  the  far  greater  race  to  create  an 
entirely  new  dimension  in  production, 


direction,  acting,  camera  or  projec- 
tion techniques.  And  always  you— the 
movie-going  public  — have  been  the 
real  winners  of  this  typically  Ameri- 
can kind  of  competition. 

"This  is  true  throughout  industry. 
For  example,  in  1919  I  started  what 
is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  first  two 
regular  scheduled  airlines.  Naturally 
I  became  interested  in  fuels  and  in 
the  industry  that  supplied  them.  ^  hat 
a  progress  story  I  found ! 

"In  a  little  over  20  years  America's 


oilmen  turned  the  basic  fuels  that 
powered  my  airline  into  the  powerful 
100-octane  gasoline  that  helped  win 
"world  ^ar  II.  And  in  another  decade 
they  had  developed  the  highly  compli- 
cated, entirely  different  jet  fuels  that 
will  soon  bring  us  the  wonders  of 
commercial  jet  travel.  Again  the  an- 
swer lies  in  the  constant  competition 
among  our  many  oil  companies  to  be 
first  to  unleash  new  power  for  Amer- 
ica's wings,  wheels  and  gears. 

"This  is  why  I  believe  that  if  our 
nation  is  to  continue  to  show  the  world 
the  true  glory  of  freedom,  then  we 
must  forever  keep  the  freedom  of  com- 
petition as  unfettered  as  we  intend  to 
keep  the  freedoms  of  expression  and 
worship." 
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TELEVISION'S  LORDS 

OF  CREATION 

Part  1:  Strategic  thinking  at  NBC 


MARTIN  MAYER 

HISTORIANS  may  remember  1956  as 
the  first  year  in  which  Americans  spent  as 
much  time  on  a  single  leisure  occupation  as 
they  did  on  their  jobs.  That  occupation,  of 
course,  was  watching  television.  If  the  research 
services  of  the  networks  can  be  believed,  the  total 
time  involved  mounts  in  a  single  year  to  more 
than  130  billion  man-,  woman-,  and  child-hours. 
Historians  will  note  particularly  that  the  average 
viewing  audience  at  ten  o'clock  on  an  ordinary 
evening  in  1956  is  larger  than  the  voting  elec- 
torate which  chooses  the  President— sixty  to 
seventy  million  people. 

This  enormous  audience  divides  up  among 
some  430  television  stations.  Perhaps  three-quar- 
ters of  it  belongs  to  the  250  stations  which  broad- 
cast at  ten  o'clock  the  programs  sent  out  by  the 
CBS  or  NBC  television  networks.  "What  this 
audience  will  see  is  decided  by  the  networks, 
which  can,  as  an  ordinary  matter,  "option"  the 
time  necessary  to  present  their  key  programs  on 


their  affiliated  stations.  The  making  of  this  de- 
cision is— depending  on  whom  you  talk  to— either 
a  great  privilege  or  a  fearsome  responsibility. 

It  is  also  an  unending  burden.  Between  them, 
the  two  major  networks  are  on  the  air  some  9.000 
hours  a  year,  and  every  hour  must  be  at  least 
superficially  different  from  every  other  hour. 
Network  shows  are  rarely  repeated;  this  is  a 
tradition  inherited  from  radio— one  of  the  few 
to  survive. 

Programing  itself  is,  in  fact,  a  new  network 
function.  In  the  radio  days  networks  sold  to 
an  advertiser  the  use  of  their  facilities  and  a 
time  period  on  their  affiliated  stations:  and  the 
advertiser's  agency  then  "packaged"  the  program 
which  was  put  on  the  air.  A  modest  network 
program  department  existed  to  fill  up  the  time 
not  sold  to  sponsors,  and  a  network  "continuity 
acceptance"  department  watched  out  for  rude 
words,  libel,  or  political  references  which  might 
<>et  the  network  in  trouble.  Other  wise  the  ad- 
vertiser ran  the  show.   He  "owned"  the  time. 

From  the  beginning,  television  found  this 
method  of  operation  unworkable.  Only  Hi, 000 
American  homes  had  television  sets  in  1947, 
when  NBC  began  to  present  regularly  scheduled 
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network  programs;  and  w  hile  a  number  of  ad- 
vertisers were  willing  to  buy  time  to  put  their 
message  before  this  upper  crust,  few  thought  it 
sensible  to  pick  up  the  added  costs  of  program- 
ing. XBC  as  a  subsidiary  of  RCA  (the  largest 
maker  of  television  sets  and  then  practically  the 
only  maker  of  television  tubes  and  transmitting 
equipment)  had  a  high  stake  in  getting  the  tele- 
vision ball  to  roll  as  rapidly  as  possible.  If  no- 
body else  would  pay  to  produce  elaborate 
programs,  XBC  would  foot  the  bill  itself. 

Meanwhile,  CBS  Radio  had  kicked  the  Achilles 
heel  of  the  old  system  by  buying  Jack  Benny  and 
his  program  away  from  the  agency  which  had 
handled  the  show  for  an  XBC  advertiser.  XBC 
Radio  lost  millions  of  listeners  to  CBS.  Conse- 
quently it  became  clear  to  the  deep  thinkers  of 
both  networks  that  future  safety  demanded  net- 
work control  of  programing.  A  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  report  (which  described 
this  new  trend  as  "a  step  in  the  direction  of 
returning  control  of  productions  to  those  licensed 
to  operate  in  the  public  interest")  was  encourag- 
ing. The  networks  took  charge. 

The  need  for  network  programing  grew  even 
more  rapidly  than  television  itself.  Television 
shows  proved  to  be  almost  universally  fragile: 
programs  which  might  have  been  good  for  a 
decade  on  radio  became  "fall-outs,"  within  a 
year  or  two  after  their  debuts.  Xew  ideas  were 
needed  more  rapidly  than  outside  sources  could 
supply  them.  The  networks  also  found  them- 
selves forced  to  produce  the  shows  that  appeared 
opposite  a  leading  attraction  on  the  rival  net- 
work. Program  mortality  in  such  time  slots  was 
virtually  100  per  cent,  and  no  outside  packager 
could  be  asked  to  waste  his  shining  light  on  such 
a  mission. 

The  networks  themselves,  in  their  bitter 
competition,  never  say  die;  in  seven  years  CBS 
threw  twenty-one  unsuccessful  programs  against 
Milton  Berle.  With  the  twenty-second,  "The 
Phil  Silvers  Show,"  they  destroyed  him. 

It  is  an  interesting  case  history.  CBS  hired 
Silvers  after  his  now-famous  appearance  before 
the  assembled  top  brass  of  the  government,  in 
the  television  industry's  annual  Washington 
party.  (Silvers  came  on  stage,  looked  over  the 
complete  panoply  of  executive  officers,  justices, 
and  legislators,  and  said  nervously,  "Who's  keep- 
ing the  store?")  Already  on  the  CBS  payroll  was 
a  skilled  comedy  writer  named  Xat  Hiken,  a 
fugitive  from  Martha  Raye.  Hubbell  Robinson, 
Jr.,  CBS  Television  executive  vice  president  in 
charge  of  network  programing,  brought  Silvers 
and  Hiken  together,  rented  them  a  hotel  room 
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to  work  in,  and  told  them  to  report  back  with 
a  show.  Some  months  later  they  brought  in  the 
idea  of  Sergeant  Bilko.  CBS  put  up  the  addi- 
tional money  to  make  two  pilot  films,  and  then 
locked  the  films  away  and  waited  for  the  right 
moment,  paying  salaries  all  the  while.  The  mo- 
ment came,  and  Berle's  hour  struck. 

WHY    IT    PAYS  OFF 

OTHER  network  programs  grow  in  less 
orderly  fashion.  As  Hubbell  Robinson 
puts  it:  "The  greatest  mistake  anyone  in  mv 
job  can  make  is  to  acquire  patterns  of  mind  that 
shut  him  off  from  imagination."  When  the  now 
footloose  Svlvester  "Pat"  Weaver  first  came  to 
XBC  Television  in  1919,  he  was  already  dream- 
ing of  "Producer's  Showcase."  He  felt  that  he 
needed  one  of  the  recognized  greats  of  show  busi- 
ness to  produce  it:  and,  in  the  idiom  of  the 
business,  "he  was  in  bed  with  Leland  Hayward" 
on  the  idea,  when  Hayward  suddenly  took  to  his 
own  bed  with  a  severe  illness.  Most  of  the  nego- 
tiating for  Hayward  had  been  done  by  his 
lawyers,  Henry  and  Saul  Jaffe,  and  they  con- 
tinued at  work. 

When  Hayward  recovered  he  decided  that  life 
was  too  short  for  television,  and  the  Jaffes  them- 
selves went  into  partnership  with  XBC  to  form 
Showcase  Productions,  Inc.  As  attorneys  for 
many  top  entertainment  personalities  (including, 
today,  Pat  Weaver),  they  were  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  persuade  stars  that  their  program  would 
be,  in  fact,  the  perfect  showcase  for  a  television 
debut.  Their  participation  in  "Producer's  Show- 
case" has  increased  with  the  passage  of  time,  to 
the  point  where  Saul  Jaffe  has  become  de  facto 
casting  director  of  the  show-  But  it  wasn't 
planned  that  wax  . 

The  networks  also  produce  their  own  public- 
affairs  shows— news  broadcasts,  documentaries, 
interviews  by  individual  reporters  or  "panels." 
CBS  runs  seven  of  its  eleven  "anchor"  shows,  the 
programs  which  are  supposed  to  seize  the  eve- 
ning audience;  XBC  produces  its  "new  concept" 
programs  (the  Spectaculars,  "Today,"  "Home," 
and  "Tonight").  Network  production,  however, 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  network  control. 
Half  the  total  time  is  still  occupied  by  programs 
produced  and  packaged  by  outsiders,  as  they 
were  in  the  days  of  radio.  But  the  advertisers 
no  longer  "own"  this  piece  of  time;  the  networks 
have  accepted  responsibility  for  determining 
what  kind  of  entertainment  shall  be  offered  to 
the  American  people  at  what  hours  of  which 
evenings.  XBC  gave  up  the  Firestone  sponsor- 
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ship  entirely  rather  than  broadcast  "The  Fire- 
stone Hour"  on  Monday  nights. 

This  new  assumption  of  responsibility  is  not 
exclusively  a  public  service,  even  though  the 
FCC  approves.  Programs  draw  audiences,  which 
are  what  the  networks  sell  to  advertisers.  A  strong 
program  may  lure  an  audience  that  will  stay 
tuned  to  the  network's  stations  all  night  long: 
a  weak  program  may  lose  millions  of  viewers 
who  will  not  return  until  another  evening.  The 
relationship  between  program  popularitv  and 
network  profitability  is  direct  and  obvious.  For 
example,  in  1952  CBS  Television  passed  NBC 
in  the  aggregate  popularitv  of  its  programs:  the 
annual  report  to  CBS  stockholders  two  years 
later  featured  the  proud  but  simple  statement: 

"In  1954  the  CBS  Television  Network  became 
the  largest  single  advertising  medium  in  the 
world." 

The  departments  that  plan  programs  and  ar- 
range schedules  have  become  the  darlings  of  the 
networks,  and  their  executives  have  first  crack 
at  the  corner  offices,  the  air  conditioning,  the 
custom-designed  furniture.  Policy  conferences 
from  which  vice  presidents  are  excluded  to  save 
space  and  time  will  often  be  attended  by  mere 
producers  of  network  programs.  But  the  empha- 
sis can  be  carried  too  far.  It  was  NBC  Chair- 
man Pat  Weaver's  interest  in  programs  rather 
than  money  which  led  to  his  resignation  a  few- 
weeks  ago. 

weaver's  strategy 

PROGRAM  planners  and  executive  pro- 
ducers belong  to  management.  Though 
their  work  is  largely  creative,  they  are  not  "crea- 
tive personnel":  rather,  they  are  The  Lords  of 
Creation.  Planners  do  what  Pat  Weaver  used 
to  call  "strategic  thinking"— as  distinguished 
from  "tactical  thinking,"  which  involves  the 
actual  physical  production  of  programs,  the 
counting  of  affiliated  stations  or  thousand-dollar 
bills.  "Strategic  thinking"  itself  is  a  large  and 
airy  realm  in  which  Weaver— who  lived  on  a 
more  exalted  level  than  anyone  else  who  had 
ever  been  in  broadcasting  (or  any  other  business, 
for  that  matter)— moved  with  peculiar  ease  and 
individual  grace. 

"I  don't  think  anv  people  can  understand 
strategic  thinking  in  television,"  Weaver  said 
shortly  before  his  resignation,  "unless  they  are 
essentially  broadcast-trained  people.  .  .  .  Nowa- 
ays,  going  to  the  movies  on  a  regular  basis  is 
actually  a  minority  experience  in  American 
society.  I  think  this  is  because  of  Hollywood's 


strategic  approach  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
advertising-trained  men  who  look  at  all  America 
as  their  total  market,  because  thev  must  do  so 
when  they  deal  with  the  popular  brands." 

Weaver  is  thoroughly  advertising-trained. 
Though  he  is  only  forty-eight,  he  has  been  a 
major  figure  in  national  broadcasting  for  two 
decades.  He  is  a  Californian  with  an  Ivy  League 
education,  a  low-pressure  enthusiast,  verv  tall 
and  almost  indecently  youthful,  with  freckles, 
jug  ears,  and  sandy  hair.  He  has  climbed  on 
all  sides  of  the  agencv-advertiser-broadcasting 
triangle— as  manager  of  the  radio  department 
for  Young  and  Rubicam,  advertising  manager 
for  American  Tobacco  during  the  glory  davs  of 
George  Washington  Hill,  and,  from  1949  to  Sep- 
tember 8,  1956,  (in  what  are  already  known  as 
the  glory  days  of  Pat  Weaver)  as  a  top  officer  of 
NBC. 

Weaver  devoted  much  of  his  time  at  NBC 
to  the  svstematic  destruction  of  the  strategic 
approach  which  television  derived  from  radio. 
Instead  of  broadcasting  a  repetitive  pattern  of 
half-hour  and  hour  programs,  Weaver  launched 
the  Spectacular  (his  own  word),  which  will  not 
appear  next  week,  same  time,  same  station,  and 
which  can  run  anywhere  from  ninety  minutes 
to  three  hours.  He  had  wTitten  into  all  NBC 
contracts  with  advertisers  a  "pre-emption"  clause, 
giving  the  network  the  right  to  take  away  the 
advertiser's  time  and  program  whenever  it  had 
something  extra-special  to  present.  Even  where 
programs  appear  on  a  daily  basis.  Weaver  tried 
to  avoid  the  establishment  of  a  formula  for 
them.  One-third  of  NBC  network  time  is  de- 
voted to  "Today"  (which  is  planned  to  prepare 
the  early  riser  to  read  his  morning  paper), 
"Home"  (a  kind  of  women's  magazine  of  the  air), 
and  ■"Tonight''  (the  theatrical  section  of  a  tab- 
loid)—all  casual,  what's  new  shows  which  the 
viewer  is  supposed  to  tune  in  because  he  doesn't 
know  what's  going  to  be  on. 

Weaver's  approach  to  sponsorship  was  equally 
original.  He  pioneered  what  he  called  the 
"magazine  concept,"  by  which  the  network  sells 
spot  advertisements  on  programs  the  way  a  mag- 
azine sells  pages.  ("If  you  don't  sell  all  the  spots," 
said  one  of  his  assistants  bravely,  "it's  like  a  thin 
issue  of  a  magazine.") 

In  bringing  forth  the  ultra-expensive  Spec- 
tacular (the  two  presentations  of  "Peter  Pan" 
cost  their  sponsor  more  than  $600,000).  Weaver 
virtually  abandoned  the  classic  cost-per-thou- 
sand  measurement  which  advertisers  traditionally 
use  to  determine  whether  they  are  getting  their 
money's  worth  of  audience. 
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In  Weaver's  analysis,  impact  replaced  vol- 
ume. Asked  what  he  considered  the  maxi- 
mum price  that  an  advertiser  could  reason- 
ablv  be  asked  to  pay  for  a  television  program, 
Weaver  replied,  "A  Spectacular  goes  into  fifteen 
million  homes.  If  you  could  convince  half  the 
viewers  in  those  homes  to  smoke  your  brand  of 
cigarette  it  would  be  worth  at  least,  well,  five 
million  dollars." 

Weaver's  enthusiasm  for  the  commercial  as- 
pects of  television  was  only  a  small  part  of  his 
optimism  about  the  medium.  He  believed  that 
television  "must  be  used  to  upgrade  humanity," 
that  the  little  box  could  serve  as  a  kind  of  new 
Chautauqua  to  deliver  "enlightenment  through 
exposure."  Most  remarkable  of  all,  he  believed 
that  the  citizenrv  has  an  unrealized  capacity  for 
creating  Art  as  well  as  an  unrealized  capacity 
for  enjoving  it,  and  he  set  up  a  special  Program 
Development  Department,  with  a  staff  of  nine- 
teen, to  beat  the  bushes  for  amateur  and  semi- 
professional  comedians,  writers,  personalities. 

This  department  appears  to  have  survived  the 
Great  Purge.  "All  I  know  is  two  things,"  said 
its  director,  Leonard  Hole. 

'One,  I've  seen  Bobby  Sarnoff  and  he's  told 
me  to  keep  working  just  as  I  was,  keep  the 
capital  Ds  in  Development  Department. 

"Two,  there's  a  sign  on  my  desk,  reading, 
'Somebody  Up  There  Likes  Me.'  " 

GENERALSHIP    AT  CBS 

AMONG  Weaver's  rivals  at  CBS,  the  atti- 
tude toward  his  enthusiasms  ran  the  short 
gamut  from  distaste  to  disgust.  Public  interest  in 
pre-emption  clauses  and  big  Spectaculars  was  so 
obvious  that  CBS  adopted  them,  force  majeure. 

"But  we  still  believe,"  says  Executive  Vice 
President  Hubbell  Robinson,  Jr.,  "that  the  ad- 
vertiser is  entitled  to  identification  with  the 
program  he  sponsors." 

CBS  has  even  managed,  by  the  device  of  "Ford 
Star  Jubilee,"  to  achieve  advertiser  identifica- 
tion with  the  Spectaculars— of  which  it  does  no 
more  than  fifteen  a  year. 

"If  you're  going  to  do  them  at  all,"  Robinson 
sa\>.  "  they  should  genuinely  be  Spectaculars, 
eients  that  people  talk  about  long  after  the 
actual  broadcast.  It's  not  possible  to  do  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  a  season,  there's  a  direct  rela- 
tionship between  quality  and  quantity." 

Robinson,  who  was  Weaver's  boss  at  Young 
and  Rubicam,  is  fiftv-one  and  looks  vouneer, 
a  black-haired  man  with  a  long,  narrow,  lined 
face  that  his  friends  call  Lincolnesque.   He  is 
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unusually  nervous  even  for  someone  in  the 
broadcasting  business,  unable  to  sit  down  for 
more  than  three  or  four  minutes  at  a  time, 
constantly  turning  a  pencil  in  his  hands,  giving 
an  odd  thought  a  whiplash  of  a  smile.  Although 
he  has  a  lesser  title,  he  occupies  with  relation  to 
entertainment  programing  a  position  similar 
to  the  one  Weaver  held. 

"I'm  the  man,"  as  he  puts  it,  "to  whom  thev 
turn  and  say,  "Why  in  God's  name  was  that 
done?' " 

Except  in  the  realm  of  public  affairs,  CBS 
feels  under  no  obligation  to  do  anything  but 
what  the  public  wants.  "We  trv  to  put  on  top- 
notch  entertainment,"  Robinson  says,  "the  kind 
that  always  draws  an  audience." 

The  difference  between  the  two  networks  is 
nowhere  more  striking  than  in  their  search  for 
new  programs.  At  CBS.  Program  Development 
is  a  one-man  department,  headed  and  staffed  by 
Robert  Weitman,  a  silver-haired,  stout,  friendly 
vice  president  with  a  florid  complexion  and  a 
well-chewed  pipe. 

"I  cover  all  the  bases,"  Weitman  says.  "An 
idea  comes  in,  I  take  it  from  the  womb  to  the 
tomb,  then  I  turn  it  over  to  my  father— Hubbell 
Robinson,  vou  know,  he's  my  father.  This  is  an 
informal  operation.  We  have  five  executive  pro- 
ducers and  a  staff  of  assistants,  all  on  this  floor, 
and  they  come  in,  we  start  shrapneling,  sud- 
denlv  someone  has  a  great  idea."  Weitman  clicks 
his  fingers.  "I  say,  'Let's  throw  a  blanket  on 
this  and  keep  it  warm.'  " 

Weitman  is  a  thorough  professional  from  that 
most  professional  of  the  creative  fields,  the 
movies.  His  entire  career  was  with  Paramount 
Theaters  until  they  merged  with  the  ABC  Net- 
work: Weitman  then  became  vice  president  in 
charge  of  programing  and  talent  for  ABC.  He 
moved  to  CBS  in  February.  He  looks  over  all 
new  talent  for  the  network.  ("My  door  is  never 
closed,  we  turn  no  one  away.  You  cannot, 
Martin,  have  too  much  material  in  this  busi- 
ness.") He  also  handles  most  of  the  negotiations 
for  big  new  properties.  ("You've  got  to  keep 
quiet,  watch  out,  you  find  yourself  in  a  can  of 
angleworms  if  you  manifest  too  damn  much 
anxiety.") 

"I  don't  kid  myself,"  Weitman  says,  "I  know 
a  guv's  got  it  or  he  hasn't  got  it.  In  this  business 
you've  got  to  have  good  taste  and  you've  got  to 
have  guts,  you've  got  to  be  able  to  make  a  deci- 
sion right  now.  with  a  lot  of  money  riding  on 
it.  If  vou  can't  make  a  decision  now,  you  pick 
up  the  paper  the  next  morning,  and  you  find 
Sam's  got  it." 
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Program  Development  as  a  department 
of  CBS  dates  only  from  the  arrival  of  Weit- 
man  .1  few  months  ago;  NBC  has  had  such  a 
department  for  seven  years,  since  the  early  days 
of  Weaver.  NBC's  first  director  was  Fred  Coe, 
who  developed  "Television  Playhouse"  and  its 
writers,  and  left  Development  to  produce  the 
show.  Coe  was  followed  by  Pete  Barnum,  whose 
work  culminated  in  "Four  Star  Review,"  on 
which  the  key  credit  card  read:  "Produced  by 
Pete  Barnum."  Weaver  tried  once  again,  with 
Joe  Bigelow,  who  grew  enamored  of  the  idea 
behind  the  "U.S.  Rubber  Show"  and  like  his 
predecessors  became  a  producer. 

HOW    TO    FIND  TALENT 

AT  THIS  point  Weaver  decided  a  bit 
grimly  that  creative  personnel  were  incor- 
rigible tactical  thinkers,  and  went  looking  for  a 
management  man  who  could  do  strategic  think- 
ing; and  stav  with  it.  He  turned  to  Leonard  Hole, 
a  small,  spare,  precise  man  in  glasses  with  half 
horn-rims,  who  was  then  production  director 
in  charge  of  all  NBC's  physical  and  mechanical 
facilities  and  their  use.  Hole's  experience— as 
manager  of  Dumont's  New  York  station  and  op- 
erations director  of  the  Dumont  Network  in 
the  early  days  of  network  television— guaranteed 
his  understanding  of  programing  problems. 
Moreover,  his  imagination  had  been  proved  by 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  success  of 
"Today."  As  production  director,  Hole  was  pri- 
marily concerned  about  housing  for  Weaver's 
pet  new  project. 

"You  couldn't,"  Hole  said  recently,  "tie  up 
two  studios  for  two  hours,  every  morning.  Not 
in  those  days— there  wasn't  enough  space.  I  was 
leaving  the  office  one  afternoon,  and  I  walked 
up  49th  Street.  I  looked  into  the  windows  of 
the  RCA  Exhibition  Hall.  I  turned  right  around, 
went  back  to  the  office,  straight  to  Pat,  and  I 
said,  'Come  with  me.'  Pat  said,  'What  for?'  I 
wouldn't  tell  him,  I  just  led  him  away.  He 
looked  at  the  Exhibition  Hall  and  all  he  said 
was,  'Yeh-h-h.'  Next  I  heard,  he  was  up  with 
the  General  making  arrangements  for  'Today' 
to  use  the  Exhibition  Hall  as  a  studio." 

(Because  of  the  number  of  Sarnoffs  working 
in  and  around  RCA,  the  name  "Sarnoff"  is  never 
used.  Robert  Sarnoff,  president  of  NBC,  is  al- 
Ways  "Bobby."  His  father.  Brigadier  General 
David  A.  Sarnoff,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
RCA,  NBC's  parent  company,  is  always,  simply, 
"the  General.") 

Hole's  first  assignment  was  to  find  new  sup- 


ports for  NBC's  wobbly  comedy  establishment, 
and  he  set  about  it  methodicallv.  Through  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press  he  wrote  all  the 
nation's  college  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
dramatic  societies;  through  the  station-relations 
department  he  wrote  to  four  hundred  managers 
of  broadcasting  stations.  He  also  got  in  touch 
with  established  comics  and  their  writers,  and 
asked  them  to  refer  inquiries  from  aspiring 
funny  men  to  NBC  Development. 

The  response  poured  in  for  several  months. 
After  a  while  thev  lost  track  of  the  exact  num- 
ber of  people  who  replied  to  the  NBC  invita- 
tion, but  it  was  between  13,000  and  14,000. 

"The  big  bulk  of  the  entries,  of  course,"  Hole 
said,  "were  carbons,  stuff  we'd  seen  before.  In 
no  time  we  were  down  to  nine  hundred.  We 
asked  those  nine  hundred  to  pick  a  comic  they 
felt  comfortable  with,  write  some  material  de- 
signed for  him,  and  that  reduced  the  list  to 
thirty.  Then  we  took  their  stuff  to  Ace,  Caesar, 
Hope,  Pat,  the  General,  lots  of  others,  and  every- 
one agreed  that  nine  of  our  writers  showed  great 
promise.  We  hired  those  nine— gave  'em  a  seven- 
year  contract.  That  is,  we  have  them  for  seven 
years  if  we  want  them:  we  can  drop  them  any 
time.  Since  then  we've  added  a  few,  dropped  a 
few,  and  we're  back  to  nine.  Thev  work  for  the 
Development  Department,  we  pay  their  salaries, 
but  thev  sit  in  on  writing:  sessions  with  the  great 
comics.  If  they  turn  out  good  material  in  those 
sessions  and  the  stars  want  'em,  the  stars  keep 
'em,  and  they're  off  our  pavroll." 

Those  who  do  not  catch  on  with  the  great 
comics  are  employed  writing  material  for  the 
beginning  and  semi-successful  comedians  hauled 
in  to  NBC  by  the  same  net  that  caught  the 
writers.  Last  year  an  effort  was  made  to  use 
these  unknown  talents  commercially,  with  Leo 
Durocher  as  MC,  in  the  time  slot  opposite  Ed 
Sullivan;  the  effort  failed,  to  say  the  least.  Now 
the  young  comedians  display  the  results  of  their 
studies  only  to  members  of  the  Development 
Department.  Most  of  what  the  department 
sees  it  junks:  some  it  orders  worked  over 
again  for  polish:  and  every  once  in  a  while  it 
puts  something  aside  in  the  small  pile  of  material 
which  will  some  day  be  a  series  of  programs. 
The  waste  is  considered  normal  and  proper. 

"If  we  can  get  two  or  three  useful  people  out 
of  it,"  Hole  said,  "all  the  money  comes  back." 
Weaver  had  set  his  sights  higher:  "One  Godfrey, 
and  A\e  make  money." 

At  present  NBC  has  especially  high  hopes  for 
two  of  its  youngsters,  neither  of  them  completely 
untried— Jonathan  Winters  and  Kaye  Ballard. 
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Hole   has  taken    Ballard   in   hand  personally. 

"  I  went  backstage  to  her  dressing  room  after 
a  show,"  he  said,  "and  I  kicked  out  her  en- 
tourage. I  said  to  her,  'Yon  think  you're  pretty 
good,  but  you're  a  long  way  from  being  a  star. 
You've  got  a  bad  physique.  You  obviously  never 
studied  pantomime  because  you  move  badly. 
You've  watched  Martha  Raye  too  much  and  you 
have  too  many  of  her  mannerisms.  Your  material 
is  lousy.  You  sing  a  great  song.'  She  looked  at 
me  as  though  I  was  crazy,  but  it  sank  in. 

"W  e  took  her  over,"  Hole  continued,  "worked 
all  summer  and  spring  on  her,  booked  her  into 
a  night  club  called  Bon  Soir,  with  our  material. 
The  next  step  is  exposure  on  camera.  AVe'll 
put  her  on  the  Steve  Allen  show,  the  late  one. 
She  wants  Perry  Como,  but  I'll  beat  her  over 
the  head  until  she  takes  Steve  Allen.  Then, 
if  she  goes,  there'll  be  a  series  of  exposures, 
guest  spots  on  a  number  of  programs,  and  if 
that  goes,  maybe  she'll  have  her  own  show  in 
the  fall  of  '57." 

PEARL    BUCK'S  SHOW 

INDIVIDUAL  comic  routines  are  by  no 
means  the  sole  quarry  of  the  Program  Devel- 
opment Department.  Among  the  major  NBC 
productions  which  came  out  of  the  department 
are  such  serious  efforts  as  "Our  Town,"  "Dark- 
ness at  Noon,"  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra,"  and 
"The  Sound  and  the  Fury." 

"We  have  three  hundred  Spectaculars  in 
development,"  Hole  said,  "in  all  stages— from  a 
one-page  outline  all  the  way  to  book  done,  music 
done,  all  we  need  is  the  right  producer,  the  one 
with  the  right  taste." 

Hole  is  in  constant  touch  with  NBC's  staff 
producers,  and  keeps  a  record  of  their  plans. 
He  knows  who  has  an  option  on  the  first  tele- 
vision appearance  of  Alec  Guinness,  and  who 
has  an  option  on  property  that  might  tempt 
Guinness  to  cross  the  ocean.  He  also  knows  how 
each  producer  is  likely  to  react  to  each  show  in 
the  development  works— though  Hole  has  a  small 
budget  for  producing  his  own  programs,  he  is 
supposed  to  sell  them  to  NBC  staff  producers. 

Among  the  memoranda  with  which  Weaver 
from  time  to  time  favored  the  Development 
Department  was  one  in  which  he  urged  Hole 
to  go  after  important  talents  in  other  fields. 

"The  great  ones,"  Hole  says.  "The  Nobel 
Prize  winners." 

The  part  of  the  memo  that  concerned  writers 
was  passed  on  to  Ross  Donaldson,  a  large, 
leonine  young  man  who  came  from  Simon  and 
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Schuster  to  manage  writing  services  for  NBC. 

"Right  now,"  Donaldson  says,  "we're  working 
with  about  two  dozen  non-television  writers. 
Some  of  them  are  in  the  lunch  stage— I  take 
them  to  the  Players':  some  want  their  hands 
held;  some  will  have  a  script  for  me  in  Novem- 
ber. One  play,  by  a  pretty  eminent  playwright, 
has  come  in  and  we've  sent  it  back  for  revision. 
[Hole  has  little  hope  for  this  one:  "I've  told 
the  man  what's  wrong  with  it,  and  he  says,  Yes, 
yes,  he'll  fix  it,  but  he  won't.  Because  in  his 
heart  he  doesn't  believe  I'm  right."]  Another 
play  has  come  in,  and  we've  bought  it,  and  an 
NBC  producer  has  already  picked  up  the  bill." 

This  play  was  "The  Big  Wave,"  the  story  of 
a  Japanese  fishing  village,  destroyed  once  in 
every  generation  by  a  tidal  wave.  It  appeared 
on  the  Alcoa-Goodyear  Playhouse  on  September 
30,  and  it  met  Weaver's  prescription  exactly:  it 
was  by  a  Nobel  Prize  winner,  Pearl  Buck. 

Donaldson  reached  Miss  Buck  through  a 
young  producer-director  on  Hole's  staff,  Tad 
Danielewski,  who  had  directed  her  in  her  appear- 
ance on  "Omnibus,"  and  the  two  of  them  went 
up  together  to  see  her. 

"She  didn't  know  whether  she  could  do  it," 
Donaldson  recalls.  "She'd  never  written  for  the 
theater.  But  she  said  she'd  like  to  try.  We  talked 
over  the  problems,  of  writing  for  television,  gave 
her  some  sample  scripts.  Two  or  three  weeks 
later  Ave  talked  over  her  ideas.  Then  she  went 
off  to  Vermont,  a  couple  of  months  went  by,  and 
one  day  a  script  arrived  in  the  mails.  It  was  a 
very  good  script." 

The  Development  Department  thought  hard 
about  how  the  script  should  be  produced.  (Film 
or  live,  with  or  without  film  clips?  Stylized  back- 
grounds in  the  Japanese  style?  Actors— Oriental 
greats  or"  Occidental  greats?  Hour  or  ninety 
minutes?  Score— "If  it  were  my  show,"  Hole 
said.  "I'd  try  to  get  those  guys  who  did  "The 
King  and  I.")  Then  the  department  called 
itself  back  to  duty  and  sold  the  script  to  execu- 
tive producer  Herbert  Brodkin  and  producer 
Philip  Barry,  Jr.  of  the  Alcoa-Goodyear  Play- 
house: and  the  Development  Department  was 
done  with  it. 

Brodkin  and  Barry  spoke  with  Miss  Buck 
about  general  changes,  and  then  Brodkin  went 
off  for  twelve  weeks'  fishing,  which  was  provided 
for  in  his  contract.  While  he  was  away,  NBC 
slashed  the  Alcoa-Goodyear  schedule  to  make 
room  for  periodic  Bob  Hope  and  Dinah  Shore 
shows  on  Sunday  nights,  and  he  decided  to  stay 
away.  "The  Big  Wave,"  which  had  been  sched- 
uled lor  winter  presentation,  was  moved  up  to 
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September  by  Barry,  who  was  sole  producer  of 
the  program  during  that  month. 

About  six  weeks  before  production  day  Barry 
chose  a  director,  Norman  Felton,  a  tall,  blond, 
English-born  expert  who  had  already  handled  no 
fewer  than  152  one-hour  television  plays,  mostly 
for  Robert  Montgomery.  The  two  men  flew  up 
to  Vermont  early  in  September  to  talk  with  Miss 
Buck  about  the  changes  necessary  to  make  the 
play  suitable  for  all-live  television  (Barry  is  the 
son  of  the  late  playwright  and  has  little  truck 
with  film).  They  also  made  arrangements  for 
Miss  Buck  to  appear  in  person  for  two  minutes 
at  the  end  of  the  show,  and  talk  about  her  play. 

Back  in  New  York,  staff  designers  got  to  work, 
and  the  NBC  shops  began  building  sets.  In 
mid-September  a  cast  was  chosen,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 20  Felton  and  his  cast  held  the  first 
readings,  which  built  to  a  crescendo  of  rehearsals 
as  September  30  approached.  For  one  of  the 
last  "dry  rehearsals,"  on  a  rented  stage  in  the 
Jewish  theater  district  on  Second  Avenue,  the 
outline  of  the  sets  was  marked  off  in  masking 
tape,  and  technical  staff  and  actors  began  to 
learn  exactly  where  they  would  stand  and  what 
they  would  do  during  the  show.  Usually,  the 
musical  director  does  not  start  composing  the 
score  for  the  show  until  after  this  rehearsal,  four 
days  before  performance;  on  "The  Big  Wave," 
however,  he  started  early,  with  the  help  of  a 
Japanese  musician  in  the  orchestra. 

THE    LAST    24  HOURS 

ON  T  H  E  day  before  production  the  cast 
assembled  in  Brooklyn  Two,  second  of 
the  huge  NBC  color  studios,  and  the  cast  went 
through  its  paces  before  the  sets  while  Felton 
studied  on  a  television  screen  the  appearance  of 
each  of  the  hundred  or  more  separate  shots  that 
would  go  into  the  hour-long  program.  Lighting, 
camera  angles,  positions  of  people  and  other 
movables  were  all  checked,  changed,  changed 
again,  approved,  and  finalized  by  means  of 
painted  marks  on  the  studio  floor. 

Then,  on  Sunday  at  one  o'clock,  the  last, 
desperate  day  began.  The  first  step  was  a  check 
of  the  color  cameras,  done  by  focusing  them  on 
the  face  of  a  pretty  girl  named  Marlys  Johnson, 
whose  skin  represents,  in  the  opinion  of  NBC 
color  technicians,  the  perfect  flesh  tone.  The 
actors  assembled  in  costume  before  the  sets;  the 
four  cameramen  took  their  places  behind  the 
four  heavy  cameras  which  they  would  wheel 
around  all  day;  the  four  camera  control  men 
sat  behind  individual  television  screens  in  the 
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control  booth,  each  watching  the  picture  from 
one  of  the  cameras. 

The  director  and  his  staff  were  also  in  the 
booth,  seated  at  a  long  table  facing  an  array  of 
television  sets  much  like  the  set  at  home.  Since 
the  program  was  presented  in  color,  there  were 
two  sets  for  each  picture-one  color,  one  black- 
and-white;  quality  must  be  good  on  both.  The 
central  screens,  labeled  PROGRAM,  showed  the 
picture  that  would  at  this  point  be  presented 
to  the  viewers.  To  either  side,  screens  labeled 
PRESET  showed  the  picture  on  the  camera  that 
would  be  cued  in  next.  Felton  called,  "Take!" 
and  the  PRESET  picture  moved  over  to  PRO- 
GRAM, while  a  new  picture  appeared  on 
PRESET. 

In  another  room,  a  short  walk  down  a  bleak 
corridor  from  the  studio,  Barry  and  the  pro- 
gram's permanent  staff  watched  the  program  on 
two  screens-one  color,  one  black-and-white-to 
see  how  it  looked,  played,  felt.  They  saw  the 
play  four  times  all  told-twice  in  run-through, 
once  in  dress  rehearsal,  once  for  keeps. 

The  first  run-through  was  for  technical  cer- 
tainty: Are  the  cameras  correctly  placed  for  com- 
position and  for  the  comfort  of  the  actors,  can 
costume  changes  be  made  in  the  time  allotted, 
does  the  lighting  aid  or  hinder  characterization? 
During  the  second  run-through  everyone  paid 
careful  attention  to  the  acting  and  the  lines 
themselves,  the  total  dramatic  impression.  Dress 
rehearsal  was  the  time  for  the  eagle  eye,  the 
picking  up  of  the  last  minor  flaws  that  could 
be  remedied  without  confusion  in  the  hour's 
harried  time  before  broadcast.  Then,  at  nine 
o'clock,  the  program  went  on  and  nothing  more 
could  be  done. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  program  was  over-and 
nothing  more  ever  would  be  done.  This  is  the 
final  fascination  of  television  programing:  its 
utter  impermanence.  All  the  strategic  thinking, 
the  program  development,  the  production  plans, 
the  directing  and  rehearsing,  the  sweat  of  the 
last  two  days-all  exist  to  produce  this  de- 
liberately ephemeral  result.  Time  rushes  past, 
a  new  show  must  be  supplied  for  every  hour 
of  it,  and  within  a  matter  of  days  nobody  but 
the  participants  remembers  even  the  best  of  tele- 
vision programs. 

II  Pearl  Buck's  play  is  especially  remembered, 
it  will  be  not  for  the  show's  own  excellence  but 
for  its  role  as  Weaver's  valedictory.  It  had  all  the 
elements:  a  Nobel  prize  winner,  the  important 
use  ol  a  simple  symbol,  and  the  fact  that  the 
symbol  w  as  a  tidal  wave. 

Weaver's  trap-door  exit  from  NBC  has  demon- 
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Strated,  not  for  the  first  time,  that  executive  jobs 
in  TV  can  be  as  ephemeral  as  the  programs  the 
executives  plan.  Featured  shows  lose  their 
audiences  overnight,  sponsorship  agreements 
usually  run  thirteen  weeks  and  never  last  longer 
than  a  year.  At  the  same  time,  talent  must  be 
signed  to  long-term  contracts  and  promising 
ideas  must  be  snatched  up  at  high  prices,  or  else 
Sam  gets  them.  Bobby  Sarneff,  who  will  now  be 
sole  boss  of  NBC  (under  his  father's  benign  eye), 
last  spring  told  the  Senate  investigating  com- 
mittee that  his  network  often  had  more  than 
SI 00,000,000  "at  risk"  in  commitments  to  per- 
formers and  programs  not  ready  for  broadcast. 

Only  part  of  this  money  comes  back  from 
advertisers.  In  1955  the  two  big  networks  lost  on 
program  production  and  development  three- 
fifths  of  their  $75,000,000  profit  from  selling 
time.  Part  of  this  program  loss  is  inevitable,  the 
dead  weight  of  unsponsored  shows;  part  comes 
from  selling  elaborate  programs  to  sponsors  for 
less  than  the  real  production  cost;  part  results 
from  experiments  that  fail  to  produce  usable 
material.  Every  creative  enterprise  involves  a 
good  deal  of  waste,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  an  outsider  to  judge  whether  the  networks 
waste  wisely  or  foolishly.  But  the  outsiders  of 
Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton,  management  con- 
sultants, decided  that  NBC  was  being  prodigal 
with  RCA's  money  and  hacked  the  floor  out 
from  under  Chairman  Weaver. 

Most  people  close  to  the  situation  feel  that 
RCA's  decision  to  change  strategic  thinking  was 
motivated  less  by  past  results  (though  NBC  Tele- 
vision has  not  been  half  so  profitable  as  CBS) 
than  by  future  worries.  During  the  next  few 
years  the  networks  will  have  to  weather  the  twin 
storms  of  their  own  commitments  to  tech- 
nological change  (in  the  form  of  color),  and  new 
competition  from  the  flood  of  feature  films  re- 
cently released  by  the  movie  studios  for  tele- 
vision sale. 

The  interest  of  CBS  in  color,  like  CBS  interest 
in  Spectaculars,  is  strictly  a  matter  of  keeping 
up  with  the  Sarnoffs— but  RCA  has  taken  a  very 
deep  plunge.  Between  unearned  depreciation  on 
the  new  color  installations  and  the  extra  ex- 
penses of  color  programing  (which  advertisers 
will  not  yet  pay;  they  regard  it  as  a  contribution 
if  they  prepare  their  ads  in  color),  NBC  stands 
to  lose  $100  million  or  more  during  the  next 
five  years.  Meanwhile,  RCA  is  selling  color  sets 
at  or  below  cost  of  production  (and  practically 
giving  them  away  to  bars  and  restaurants),  in- 
vesting tens  of  millions  in  saturation  advertising. 
RCA  in  the  next  five  years  will  be  risking  close 
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to  half  a  billion  dollars  on  the  unproved  premise 
that  the  public  wants  color,  and  all  other  belts 
must  be  tightened. 

The  film  threat  to  network  revenues  is  even 
more  immediate.  Eleven  metropolitan  areas 
account  for  more  than  half  the  total  television 
audience  and  more  than  three-quarters  of  all 
television  profits;  and  each  of  these  eleven  areas 
has  an  independent,  unaffiliated,  commercial 
television  station.  Until  recently,  these  stations 
had  to  live  on  baseball  games,  personal  imagina- 
tion, and  scraps  of  film  not  wanted  or  already 
used  by  the  networks.  Now  the  whole  panoply 
of  Hollywood  production  has  been  opened  to 
them,  with  every  indication  that  major  national 
advertisers  are  willing  to  pay  the  Hollywood 
bills.  If  these  independent  stations  can  steal  any 
sizable  proportion  of  the  network  audience,  the 
entire  structure  of  network  programing  will  be 
undermined. 

Again,  NBC  is  most  vulnerable.  NBC's 
$250,000  Spectaculars  are  no  better  than  an  even 
bet  against  a  movie  made  with  four,  ten,  even 
twenty  times  as  much  money.  Moreover,  while 
CBS  has  been  dickering  with  major  studios  for 
their  best  backlog,  NBC  is  dedicated  to  live 
broadcasting  as  the  true  benefit  and  unique 
opportunity  of  television.  This  dedication  was 
first  enunciated  not  by  Weaver  but  by  General 
Sarnoff  himself,  and  there  is  no  indication  that 
Weaver's  departure  has  changed  it. 

Few  men  have  been  so  popular  as  Weaver  with 
the  public  they  served  or  with  their  employees, 
and  his  dismissal  has  generally  been  seen  in 
terms  of  "Dropping  the  Pilot."  A  more  accurate 
image  would  be  a  shortening  of  sail  against  a 
falling  barometer.  Weaver  is  a  money-spender, 
and  NBC  had  moved  into  a  time  when  its  owners 
felt  the  need  of  a  money-saver.  General  Sarnoff 
is  as  proud  as  Weaver  was  of  NBC's  more  pres- 
tigious accomplishments.  According  to  those 
who  know  him  he  has  managed  (by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  strong  will  to  an  intensely  selective 
memory)  to  retain  an  idealistic  view  of  the  broad- 
casting end  of  his  business.  NBC  without  Weaver 
will  be  a  less  interesting  place  to  work  in,  and 
a  less  entertaining  place  to  read  about.  Whether 
the  broadcast  programs  will  be  better  or  worse 
is  a  question  that  ought  not  to  be  answered  until 
the  new,  businesslike  administration  has  found 
its  own  solutions  to  the  problems  of  programing. 

[Part  II  in  December  will  deal  with  public  af- 
fairs programing,  especially  at  CBS  and  specifi- 
cally in  the  production  of  the  forthcoming  series 
of  twenty-six  films  on  Air  Power.] 
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Mr.  Harman,  who  insists  he  is  King  of  Lundy, 
rules  his  45  subjects — plus  hordes  of  puffins 
and  rabbits — with  only  a  moderately  iron  hand. 

TH  E  island  of  Lundy  is  a  big,  grizzled, 
w  indswept  hunk  of  granite  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  not  very  far  from  Land's  End,  England, 
which  is  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  untold 
thousands  of  rabbits  and  birds,  notably  puffins, 
and  by  a  dozen  or  so  grizzled,  windswept  human 
beings  who  stoutly  maintain  that  Lundy  is  an 
independent  nation,  with  an  hereditary  king, 
Mr.  Harman.  Great  Britain,  a  neighboring  and 
more  heavily  populated  island  twelve  miles  to 
the  east,  maintains  antithetically  that  Lundy  is 
nothing  but  Lundy,  with  an  hereditary  queen, 
Elizabeth.  I  myself  would  have  hoped  that  a 
matter  so  vital  as  this  would  have  been  settled 
ages  ago,  but  the  awkward  fact  is  that  Lundy's 
status  has  been  uncertain  since  1135  a.dv  and, 
after  eight  hundred  years,  a  clarification  of  it 
isn't  in  sight. 

Consequently,  there  has  been  no  end  of  con- 
fusion. Not  the  least  of  it  was  in  1929,  when 
Mr.  Harman,  the  king,  or  non-king,  depending 
on  whose  side  you're  on,  having  already  issued 
his  own  postage  stamps,  began  to  issue  his  own 
coins,  and  shortly  thereafter  was  hauled  into 
court  on  the  neighboring  island,  Great  Britain, 
for  allegedly  violating  its  Coinage  Act  of  1870. 
(Mr.  Harman's  specie,  portraying  the  face  of 
Mr.  Harman,  was  in  two  denominations,  a  onc- 


puffin  coin  and  a  half-puffin  coin,  neatly  con- 
vertible to  a  penny  and  a  ha'penny  at  the  legal 
rate  of  exchange.  The  postage  stamps  were  in 
several  denominations,  the  twelve-puffin  stamp 
portraying  twelve  puffins,  the  nine-puffin  stamp 
nine  puffins,  etc.,  and  the  half-puffin  stamp  half 
a  puffin— the  upper  half.)  The  trial,  in  Great 
Britain,  was  held  at  the  King's  Bench  Division 
of  the  High  Court,  and,  it  was  hoped  at  the 
time,  would  resolve  the  status  of  Lundy  once 
and  for  all.  It  didn't  do  anything  of  the  sort, 
for,  as  anyone  studying  a  transcript  soon 
realizes,  Mr.  Harman,  the  defendant,  was  the 
only  person  at  the  trial  who  took  it  seriously. 
The  following  excerpt  is  typical: 

Mr.  Harman:  The  mainland  has  never  inter- 
fered when  Lundy  was  reasonably  well  gov- 
erned. And  it  repudiated  all  responsibility 
when  anything  really  called  for  investigation, 
like  the  murder  of  the  whole  population. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice:  Does  that  often 
happen?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Harman:  It  happened  two  or  three  times 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  Justice  Avorv:  The  population  of  what? 
Rabbits?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Harman:  There  are  about  one  thousand 
rabbits  to  every  human  being,  but  the  resi- 
dents number  forty-five,  apart  from  visitors. 

Such  arguments  as  these  having  been  heard, 
the  justices  deliberated,  and  subsequently  opined 
it  had  been  a  very  entertaining  case— it  was  to 
them— which  had  been  lost  by  Mr.  Harman. 
That  was  in  1931.  Today,  notwithstanding,  the 
residents  of  Lundy  still  aren't  paying  taxes  and 
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when  they  visit  Great  Britain  are  liable  to  cus- 
toms. There  aren't  any  policemen  on  Lundy, 
and  the  laws  of  Britain  are  unenforced.  Lundy 
publishes  its  own  postage  stamps,  portraying,  in 
addition  to  puffins,  such  eminent  non-puffins  as 
Eric  Bloodaxe,  Mrs.  Graham  in  her  aerial  balloon, 
and  a  horse  named  Betty  Brown,  and  a  letter 
cannot  be  gotten  off  the  island  without  one;  and 
Mr.  Harman's  coins,  which  he  priced  at  a  penny 
and  a  ha'penny  when  they  were  legal  tender, 
are  considered  nowadays  to  be  historical  relics, 
and  are  sold  on  Lundy  to  tourists  and  numisma- 
tists for  forty-eight  times  as  much.  Mr.  Harman 
is  dead,  but  his  son,  Mr.  Albion  Harman,  is 


reigning  in  his  stead,  and  stoutly  maintains  that 
Lundy  is  "a  vest-pocket  size,  self-governing  do- 
minion," out  ol  the  realm  for  every  practical 
purpose. 

Unfortunately,  I  wasn't  able  to  attend  the 
trial  in  1931,  being  ten  months  old  at  the  time, 
but  in  1955  I  happened  to  be  in  London,  and 
I  made  it  a  point  there  to  visit  the  king,  Mr. 
Albion  Harman,  to  learn  how  Lundy  finds  itself 
in  such  a  curious  position.  Mr.  Harman  is  a 
healthy,  middle-aged  man  with  a  quiet  smile  and 
a  spray  of  unkempt  white  hair,  and,  when  I 
found  him,  was  himself  in  a  curious  position- 
sitting  amidst  a  pile  of  junk  in  his  old,  weather- 
beaten  auto.  He  told  me  he  was  employed,  in 
London,  as  a  mining  engineer  for  the  Balakhany 
Black  Sea  Oil  Company,  and  often  used  the  car 
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on  geological  field  trips,  accounting  lor  its  con- 
dition. 

Presently,  we  decided  to  continue  our  conver- 
sation at  a  nearby  pub,  and  drove  to  one  of  Mr. 
Harman's  favorites,  the  Horse  and  Groom,  or- 
dering a  Worthington  apiece.  Worthington,  Mr. 
Harman  commented,  is  the  only  beer  or  ale  con- 
tinuously aging  in  the  bottle,  and  he  started  to 
explain  how  this  singular  chemical  process  oc- 
curs when  I  steered  the  conversation  to  Lundy; 
thereupon,  he  revealed  that  he  visits  the  place 
once  or  twice  a  month,  that  he  enjoys  it  hugely, 
and  that  its  sovereign  status  arises,  principally, 
from  the  English  penchant  for  keeping  things 
just  as  they  always  were. 

In  1135,  Mr.  Harman  said,  Lundy  apparently 
was  the  domain  of  the  king  of  England,  but  in 
that  year  he  gave  it  to  the  Marisco  family,  one 
of  England's  foremost.  Since  then,  it  has  be- 
longed, essentially,  to  whoever  was  there  at  the 
time,  a  heterogeneous  group  that  includes  not 
only  the  Messrs.  Harman,  father  and  son,  but 
also  a  Reverend  Mr.  Heaven  and  his  son;  Mr. 
Thomas  Benson,  a  smuggler,  who  fired  on  any 
ship  that  didn't  dip  its  colors;  a  pirate  named 
Salkeld;  a  pirate  named  Nutt,  who  still  haunts 
the  place;  and  other  pirates  of  Turkey,  Spain, 
France,  and  Holland,  the  last  of  whom  mur- 
dered the  whole  population  in  the  1700s,  to  the 
immense  amusement  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
in  1931.  In  all  these  years,  Mr.  Harman  said, 
Parliament  never  interfered  in  Lundy's  affairs  or 
tried  to  tax  it,  apparently  feeling  it  was  too 
far  away  to  bother  with,  and  thereby  setting  a 
precedent  that  still  obtains. 

Next,  Mr.  Harman  recalled  that  the  pirates 
on  Lundy  had  enacted  a  total  of  two  laws,  and 
observed  that  nowadays,  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, its  body  of  legislation  still  is  admirably 
brief.  The  pirates'  laws  were  these: 

"The  man  who  shall  snap  his  arms  or  smoke 
tobacco  in  the  hold  or  carry  a  lighted  candle 
without  lanthorn  shall  receive  Moses'  law  [forty 
lashes].  If  any  man  meet  with  a  prudent  woman 
that  offers  to  meddle  with  her,  without  her  con- 
sent, he  shall  suffer  death." 

The  laws  of  contemporary  Lundy,  Mr.  Har- 
man explained,  are  contained  in  half-a-dozen 
letters  and  scribbled  notes,  which  he  and  his 
father  left  about.  The  first  time  they  were  codi- 
fied was  today,  by  me,  as  follows: 

The  Laws  of  Lundy 

Article  I.  Nobody  can  come  here  if  Mr. 
Harman  doesn't  want  him  to. 

Article  II.  Anybody  with  a  gun  must  give 
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it  to  Mr.  Gade  at  night  before  it  gets  dark. 

ARTICLE  III.  Nobody  can  shoot  any  birds, 
espei  iallj  puffins. 

Article  IV.  Every  dog  must  be  the  same 
sex,  and  visitors  can't  have  dogs  at  all. 

Article  V.  Anybody  who  wants  to  do  some- 
thing very  odd,  like  bring  a  kangaroo  here, 
has  to  ask  Mr.  Harman. 

A  few  explanatory  notes  and  judicial  inter- 
pretations on  this  body  of  laws  seems  to  be  called 
for,  at  this  point.  Article  I,  Mr.  Harman  told 
me,  has  resulted  in  a  blacklist,  a  dozen  or  so 
persons  forever  banned  from  Lundy— for  ex- 
ample, a  trawlerman  who  used  naughty  language 
there,  an  alcoholic,  a  homosexual.  Article  IV, 
the  anti-canine  statute,  is  to  prevent  their  pro- 
liferation about  the  island,  and  the  sex  that 
Lunch's  dogs  currently  must  be  is  female.  Ar- 
ticle II,  relative  to  the  use  of  firearms,  was  en- 
acted in  1927,  when  two  residents  were  feuding 
over  a  woman;  now,  Mr.  Gade  doesn't  enforce 
it. 

Mr.  Gade,  I  learned,  is  Mr.  Harman's  viceroy 
and  the  King  of  Lundy  pro  tern,  as  wrell  as  the 
postmaster,  innkeeper,  grocer,  bartender,  Lloyd's 
of  London  agent,  Volunteer-in-Charge  of  the 
Rocket  Life  Saving  Apparatus,  and  official  rep- 
resentative of  the  Shipwrecked  Fishermen  and 
Mariners  Society  or  the  Shipwrecked  Mariners 
and  Fishermen  Society— no  one  can  remember 
which,  including  Mr.  Gade.  Also,  Mr.  Gade  is 
judge  and  jury  at  Lundy's  trials,  of  which  his- 
torically there  have  been  two,  one  civil  and  one 
criminal.  In  the  civil  action,  he  handed  down 
a  writ  of  mandamus,  so  to  speak,  constraining 
the  longshoremen  to  divvy  up  their  tips;  in  the 
criminal  one,  he  fined  a  visitor  five  dollars  for 
accompanying  a  dog  to  Lundy,  in  contravention 
of  Article  IV.  The  corpus  delicti,  incidentally, 
a  chowchow,  got  lost  on  Lundy  shortly  after- 
wards. It  was  discovered  in  a  cleft  of  rock,  dead, 
thereby  demonstrating  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everyone  resident  on  Lundy  the  simple,  laconic 
wisdom  of  their  country's  legislation. 

M  I  G  G  S   A  W  A  Y 

HAVING  familiarized  myself  with  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  and  having  thanked 
Mr.  Harman  for  the  interview,  and  for  the 
Worthington,  I  went  to  Lundy  itself.  Formerly, 
a  three-seater  plane  had  gone  there— at  various 
times,  it  was  called  the  Lundy  and  Atlantic  Air- 
lines, the  North  Devon  Flying  Club,  and  Devon 
Air  Ltd.— but  several  weeks  earlier,  it  fell  into 


the  Atlantic,  so  I  traveled  to  Lundy  on  a  boat, 
a  big  white  paddle-wheeler  that  makes  the  trip 
every  two  or  three  days  from  Ilfracombe,  Great 
Britain's  equivalent  of  Atlantic  City. 

Besides  myself,  there  were  seven  hundred  pas- 
sengers—all of  them  excursionists.  I  am  utterly 
unable  to  account  for  such  an  extravagant  num- 
ber of  them,  and,  after  observing  their  behavior 
at  close  range,  on  Lundy  itself— they  looked  at 
one  or  two  pigs  there,  had  a  beer,  and  returned 
to  the  paddle-wheeler— 1  find  it  even  the  more 
mysterious.  The  tourist's  lot  is  a  difficult  one 
almost  anywhere,  but  on  Lundy  his  adversities 
are  of  epic  proportions.  Many  of  the  seven  hun- 
dred were  seasick;  as  we  got  off,  drizzle  fell  upon 
them,  and  the  ocean  slapped  over  the  flimsy 
wooden  pier,  soaking  their  skirts  and  trousers. 
A  man  fell  into  the  water,  and  a  middle-aged 
lady,  after  enduring  some  unknown  misfortune 
at  shore,  was  carried  back  to  the  paddle-wheeler 
all  bloody,  while  the  rest  of  us  were  getting 
off  it. 

The  tourists  bore  their  crosses  stoically.  Huff- 
ing and  hawing,  they  climbed  the  palisades  of 
Lundy  by  a  steep,  switchback  trail,  and  hurried 
to  the  only  gay  spot,  the  Marisco  Tavern;  like 
subway  riders,  they  pressed  inside,  and  were 
given  beer  furiously  by  an  old,  gaunt,  eminently 
harried  man,  whom  I  took  to  be  Mr.  Gade.  He, 
Mr.  Gade,  was  afforded  no  quarter  by  the  tour- 
ists; in  his  capacity  as  postmaster,  he  was  called 
upon  for  postage  stamps:  in  that  as  grocer,  for 
fig  newtons  and  crumpets;  meanwhile,  his  assist- 
ant, Audrey,  equipped  the  tourists  with  puffin 
book  ends,  puffin  ash  trays,  and  plaster  puffins 
of  no  apparent  utilitarian  value.  The  tiny  tav- 
ern was  full  of  smoke,  darkness,  and  noise:  of 
men  calling  for  beer,  of  plaster  puffins  falling  to 
the  floor,  of  a  boy  crying, 

"Buy  a  pennant,  Mommy,  so  they'll  know 
we've  been  to  Lundy." 

"Hush,  dear,  we  already  have  a  puffin." 

I  surveyed  this  Dore-like  scene  for  a  minute 
or  two;  then,  I  pushed  outside  for  a  breath  of 
air.  The  drizzle  had  stopped,  and  the  sunlight 
fell  in  ribbons;  the  island  of  Lund\  dried  be- 
neath it,  a  desolate  plain  of  scrub,  stones,  and 
faraway,  gray  sheep.  The  color  of  everything 
was  gray— the  stones,  the  abandoned  lighthouse, 
the  Marisco  Tavern  and  the  ashen  huts  nearby 
—an  island  that  was  built  of  rain-clouds.  I 
strolled  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  watching  the 
sunlight's  glare  on  the  water,  four  hundred  feet 
below.  W  hen  I  returned  to  the  Marisco  Tavern, 
the  tourists  had  gone,  and  .Mr.  Gade,  Audrey, 
and  two  or  three  islanders  were  sitting  quietly 
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in  the  darkness,  desperately  trying  to  get  their 
bearings. 

Now,  the  Marisco  Tavern  was  a  friendly,  easy- 
going place.  Mr.  Gade,  with  all  the  slow  delib- 
eration of  a  bartender  making  a  pousse-cafe,  had 
filled  his  pipe,  and  leaned  against  the  gray  stone 
wall,  cheerily  smoking  it;  the  others,  with  beer 
mugs  in  their  laps,  talked  idly  of  the  unimpor- 
tant, important  things  of  life.  Charlie  and  the 
Captain,  who  worked  at  the  waterfront,  came 
from  there  in  black  turtleneck  sweaters,  nodded 
for  a  beer  apiece,  and  started  throwing  darts  at  a 
raggedy  bull's-eye,  inaugurating  each  of  their 
games  with  an  esoteric  cry,  "Middle  for  diddle!" 
or  "Muggs  away!"  A  few  others  drifted  in,  and 
every  now  and  then  the  assemblage  raised  its 
glasses,  toasting  itself  with  enthusiasm:  "AH  the 
very  bestV 

"All  the  very  best,"  cried  Charlie,  at  the  dart 
board,  "and  muggs  away!" 

These  were  the  "islanders,"  the  dozen  or  so 
persons  who  live  on  Lundy,  as  distinguished 
from  the  seven  hundred  "trippers,"  or  "blue- 
bottles," Avho  just  had  left.  (A  bluebottle,  my 
dictionary  explains,  is  Calliphora  erythrocephala, 
a  pesky  insect  that  flies  about  in  circles,  going 
buzz.)  They  were  a  friendly  crowd,  and,  later 
in  the  evening,  as  every  evening,  we  made  it  a 
point  to  get  together  again.  Audrey,  the  girl 
who  sold  puffinware,  sat  herself  at  a  piano,  and 
we  all  sang  "Home  on  the  Range"  and  "The 
Whiffenpoof  Song";  then,  "What  d'ya  say  you 
jive  it,  Audrey,  up  a  bit?"  cried  Charlie,  and  we 
all  sang  "Tavern  in  the  Town,"  "Landlord,  Fill 
the  Flowing  Bowl,"  and  two  choruses  of  "The 
Halls  of  Montezuma."  At  ten  o'clock,  we  were 
given  a  solo  by  a  retired  sea  dog  with  a  vivid, 
animated  face: 

When  I  catch  Alfonso  Spugoni,  the  toreador, 
With  one  mighty  swipe  I  will  dislocate  his  bally  jaw, 
I'll  fight  the  bullfighter,  I  will, 
When  I  catch  the  bounder,  the  blighter  I'll  kill. 
He  shall  die.  .  .  . 

Whenever  the  old  sailor  came  to  this  particular 
point,  he  swiped  himself  on  the  jaw.  Presently, 
Mr.  Gade  was  called  upon,  and  maintained  the 
toreador  theme  by  singing  "Flow  Gently,  Sweet 
Afton"  in  a  voice  that  is  occasionally  heard  in 
Spain,  emanating  from  mortally  wounded  bulls, 
and  I,  being  an  American,  was  asked  to  obtain 
a  fiddle  somewhere  and  call  a  square  dance. 
A  good  time  was  had  by  all,  and  there  were 
cries  until  early  in  the  morning  of  "All  the 
very  bestV 

Lundy  seemed  like  such  a  delightful  place  to 


live  that  I  wondered,  naturally,  how  the  Har- 
man  family  had  managed  to  come  by  it.  I  asked 
about  this  the  next  day  and  discovered  that  the 
late  Mr.  Harman— Mr.  Harman  I,  or  "M.C.H.," 
as  his  subjects  knew  him— had  set  his  heart  on 
Lundy  when  only  a  bluebottle,  aged  eighteen, 
and  finally  bought  it  in  1925  for  $80,000,  a 
thousand  times  what  it  went  for  in  the  Mariscos' 
days.  Theretofore,  Lundy  had  been  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Heaven,  and  was 
known  as  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  of  course, 
while  the  voyage  to  Lundy  was  known  as  Pur- 
gatory. 

Lundy,  I  also  learned,  has  gone  by  many  other 
names,  historically,  but  all  of  them  sound  de- 
cidedly like  Lundy— viz.,  Landy,  Londi,  Londey, 
Londay,  Lounday,  Lunday,  Lundeia,  Londia, 
and  Londai— and  scholars  have  just  as  many 
explanations  for  the  word,  one  of  the  more 
extravagant  being  that  of  Westcote,  who  sug- 
gested in  1646  that  it  was  "island"  backwards. 
In  fact,  Lundy  is  from  the  Icelandic  lundi, 
meaning  puffin,  and  ey,  meaning  island,  and 
so  means  Puffin  Island.  Etymologically,  then,  we 
must  note  that  "Lundy  Island"  is  a  tautology, 
and  that  a  resident  is  properly  a  Lundyskeggi, 
two  or  more  of  them  being  Lundyskeggjar.  The 
late  Mr.  Harman  was  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  to  prevent  the  ungrammatical  use  of 
"Lundy  Island,"  and,  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  he  wrote  an  impassioned  letter  about  it, 
saying,  "I  hope  [the  residents]  will  help  me  to 
combat  this  practice.  As  the  British  Post  Office 
insist  on  perpetuating  the  error  we  shall  never 
quite  succeed,  but  we  can  at  least  do  our  best." 
It  is  not  recorded,  however,  that  Mr.  Harman 
ever  called  himself  a  Lundyskeggi. 

BLOTTER    ON  BIRDS 

SO  MUCH  has  been  said,  on  these  pages, 
of  puffin  islands,  puffinware,  hall-puffins, 
and  non-puffins  that  a  word  or  two  about  the 
puffin  itself  seems  to  be  called  for.  Puffins,  on 
Lundy,  are  residents  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  and  as  I  was  there  in  the  fall,  we  missed 
one  another;  however,  the  Lundyskeggjar  told 
me  they're  a  small,  black-and-white  sea  bird, 
with  an  outrageous  beak  of  every  color,  a  singing 
voice  that  somewhat  resembles  Mr.  Gade's,  and 
a  gait  like  a  rolling  ship.  Further  research 
turned  up  the  news  that  puffins  were  eaten  in 
the  Middle  Ages;  that  they  themselves  eat  ani- 
mals 98.22  per  cent  of  the  time  and  algae  1.78 
per  cent  of  the  time;  that  they  are  popularly 
known  as  sea  parrots,  Lundy  parrots,  tommie 
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noddies,  tammy  nories,  and  bottlenoses,  and 
ornithologically  as  Fratercula  arctica—^ "little  arc- 
tic brother." 

In  addition  to  puffins,  I  learned,  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  species  of  birds  inhabit  Lundy, 
and  many  others  visit  it  from  time  to  time, 
including  such  transoceanic  rarities  as  the  Sar- 
dinian warbler  and  the  American  robin.  Person- 
ally, I'm  not  a  practicing  bird-watcher,  and  none 
of  this  stuff  especially  fascinates  me,  but,  I 
realize,  there  are  readers  of  mine  whom  it  does, 
who  are  anxious  to  hear  even  more,  and  for 
their  benefit  I  have  studied  some  of  the  volumi- 
nous, ornithological  logs  that  were  kept,  on 
Lundy,  for  not  only  years  but  centuries,  and  I 
have  recorded,  in  the  next  three  paragraphs,  and 
in  no  particular  order,  a  few  of  the  sightings 
that  seem  of  more  than  routine  interest.  They 
are  paragraphs  that  persons  like  myself,  who 
aren't  markedly  fond  of  birds,  might  very  profit- 
ably ignore. 

Lundy,  anyhow,  I  learned  from  my  readings, 
has  been  visited  by  such  exotic  feathered  crea- 
tures as  the  great  auk,  the  great  tit,  the  twite, 
knot,  teal,  stint,  snipe,  shag,  rook,  widgeon,  and 
wood  pigeon,  as  well  as  by  two  apparently  dis- 
tinct species,  the  chaffinch  and  the  chiffchaff. 
The  chaffinches  were  seen  in  great  profusion  at 
lunchtime,  September  9,  1880,  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  one  was  caught  by  a  fellow  named 
Ward,  who  gave  it  to  Annie.  The  chiffchaff,  for 
its  part,  was  duly  noted  but  escaped  captivity 
from  March  12  to  October  23,  1954,  and  a  fate 
worse  than  a  chaffinch's  was  meted  to  a  gray 
phalarope  on  December  9,  1881,  when  it  was 
shot  by  W.B.;  Cecilia  Harriet  Heaven  called  it 
"an  evil  deed,"  and  so  do  I. 

Mr.  Norman  H.  Joy  saw  an  arctic  skua  on 
August  22,  1905.  A  peregrine  falcon  was  re- 
corded in  1274  a.d.,  and  an  albatross  on  June 
13,  1874,  and,  on  an  unspecified  date  in  April 


1906,  Mr.  Norman  H.  Joy  saw  a  cirl  bunting. 
Crespi  saw  a  goshawk,  but  Loyd  says  he  is 
"obviously  in  error,"  and  Hendy  saw  a  tree  pipit, 
but  Davenport  says,  "As  may  be  imagined,  we  saw 
no  tree  pipits";  the  consensus  on  yellow  wagtails, 
is  three  to  four,  with  Perry,  Davenport,  and  an 
unnamed  bluebottle  maintaining  the  affirmative, 
Crespi,  Rousham,  Ross,  and  Cummings  uphold- 
ing the  negative,  and  Loyd  keeping  his  own 
counsel  on  the  matter. 

On  September  23,  1954,  a  spotted  flycatcher 
caught  a  butterfly,  hitting  its  head  against  a  tree, 
and  in  October  1874,  a  yellow-billed  cuckoo  hit 
its  head  against  a  tree  and  dropped  dead,  after 
flying  uninterruptedly  from  America.  Jack 
snipes,  by  way  of  contrast,  have  been  hitting 
their  heads  against  a  lighthouse,  while  the  fog- 
horn there  has  frightened  away  the  choughs, 
which  were  "as  common  as  crows"  in  1860,  and 
the  gannets,  w  hich  were  as  common  as  choughs 
since  1321  a.d.  A  nightjar  was  churring  at  1 0:30 
in  the  evening,  May  30,  1922.  Bluebottles  on 
Lundy  have  reported  nightingales,  white-tailed 
eagles,  and  lesser  gray  shrikes,  but  nobody  ever 
believed  them,  and,  in  1953,  a  cook  at  the  Lundv 
Field  Society  reported  a  pelican,  becoming  the 
laughingstock  for  days.  Well,  it  was  a  pelican; 
it  just  escaped  from  the  Bristol  Zoo. 

While  W.B.,  the  lighthouse,  and  the  foghorn 
have,  of  course,  played  an  unparalleled  role  in 
the  lives,  respectively,  of  the  gray  phalarope,  the 
jack  snipe,  and  the  gannet,  there  surely  hasn't 
been  anything  of  such  profound  consequence 
to  the  average  bird,  on  Lundy,  as  the  founding 
of  the  Lundy  Field  Society  there,  in  1946.  Since 
then,  the  birds  have  scarcely  known  a  moment 
to  call  their  own.  Not  only  are  they  kept  under 
a  constant  surveillance  which,  anywhere  else, 
would  be  reserved  for  suspected  criminals,  but 
a  full  blotter  is  being  maintained  on  their 
comings  and  goings,  their  associations  with  other 
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birds,  their  sexual  indiscretions,  and  such  inti- 
mate details  of  personal  hygiene  as  the  name, 
number,  and  whereabouts  of  their  body  lice. 

Many  of  these  birds,  on  Lundy,  after  a  dozen 
years  of  such  scant  privacy,  are  beginning  to  be- 
tray the  same  signs  of  nervous  collapse  that 
might  be  expected  in  a  human  being.  A  case 
in  point  is  the  manx  shearwater,  a  shy,  rather 
introverted  bird,  whose  mental  state  became  so 
desperate  that,  in  1948,  the  elder  Mr.  Harman 
was  forced  to  memorialize  the  Lundy  Field 
Society  on  its  behalf. 

"This  particular  colony,"  he  wrote,  "has  suf- 
fered from  rats,  but  has  also  suffered  a  bit  from 
being  over-birdwatched.  I  don't  take  any  excep- 
tion to  this,  for  it  is  all  in  the  cause  of  science, 
but  I  understand  that  not  a  single  bird  was 
hatched." 

Mr,  Harman's  charitable  attitude  toward  the 
Lundy  Field  Society  was  manifested  as  early  as 
1946,  when,  welcoming  the  Lundy  Field  Society 
to  Lundy,  he  gave  it  $250,  its  first  subscription, 
and  the  abandoned  lighthouse  to  live  in.  Today, 
the  lighthouse  is  still  the  society's  roost,  being 
inhabited  in  the  migrating  season  by  a  half- 
dozen  earnest  bird  watchers  and  in  every  season 
by  Miss  Barbara  K.  Whittaker,  its  warden,  a 
young,  personable,  studious  woman  whose  tire- 
less devotion  to  the  birds  is  almost  a  byword 
there.  One  afternoon,  I  visited  the  lighthouse 
and  introduced  myself  to  Miss  Whittaker,  and 
she,  in  turn,  introduced  me  to  several  other  bird 
watchers  and  to  Mr.  Oliver  Hook,  an  old,  lively 
Englishman  who  watches  seals  but  hasn't  any- 
thing in  particular  against  birds.  The  lighthouse 
itself  was  a  perfect  chaos:  of  tables  and  rickety 
orange  crates,  of  dirty  dishes,  of  unwrapped 
butter,  marmalade  tins,  Spam  cans,  and  dismem- 
bered bits  of  liverwurst  and  boloney,  of  shaggy, 
gray-green  books  in  topless  heaps,  of  bulletin 
boards,  broadsides,  and  ornithological  pin-ups, 
and,  in  the  interstices  of  all  this,  moving  guard- 
edly, of  Miss  Whittaker  and  the  bird  watchers, 
all  of  them  wearing  baggy  woolen  sweaters  and 
looking  absolutely  in  the  pink  of  health. 

THRASHING    IN    THE  BRAMBLE 

FO  R  the  most  part,  the  bird  watchers  were 
eating  liverwurst,  and  Miss  Whittaker  was 
writing  assiduously  in  the  daily  log.  I  saw  that 
her  entry  was  a  curious  one,  this: 

Wednesday,  Sept.  7.  Oliver  Hook  arrived. 
O.H.  entered  straight  way  into  L.F.S.  activi- 
ties and  visited  Seal  Hole  with  B.K.W.,  where 


MAGAZINE 

a  calf  about  24  hours  old  was  found.  The 
spirited  young  lady  left  her  imprint  on  O.H. 

Puzzled  by  this,  I  asked  O.H.  for  a  fuller  expla- 
nation, and  hastily  was  told  that  the  spirited 
young  lady  wasn't  Miss  Whittaker  but  the  seal, 
and  that  the  imprint  was  of  its  teeth— now,  a 
purple,  terrifying  welt  on  his  forearm.  Mr.  Hook 
assured  me  it  wasn't  malignant  and,  when  I 
inquired  about  the  seal,  observed  it  had  been 
shooed  away  by  splashing  water  in  its  face, 
apparently,  in  England,  the  accepted  procedure 
for  shooing  away  seals.  Later,  Mr.  Hook  said, 
he  managed  to  weigh  the  seal,  measure  it,  and 
tag  it  for  future  reference  with  a  small  alumi- 
num band.  Both  parties  to  the  operation  set  a 
record  for  Lundy,  the  seal  being  the  first  of  its 
species  to  be  tagged  by  a  human  being,  and  Mr. 
Hook  being  the  first  of  his  to  be  bitten  by  a 
seal. 

Mr.  Hook  now  remarked  that,  for  the  time 
being,  he  proposed  leaving  the  seals  to  their 
own  devices  and  investigating  the  birds,  and, 
if  possible,  even  catching  some  for  more  partic- 
ularized study.  The  idea  of  catching  a  bird 
rather  fascinated  me,  and,  although  I  confessed 
I  wouldn't  know  how  to  begin,  he  invited  me 
along,  and  Miss  Whittaker  came,  too.  When  we 
left  the  lighthouse,  it  was  late  afternoon,  and  the 
fading  sunlight  swept  across  the  island  like  a 
wind.  Below  us,  the  beach  already  was  in  twi- 
light: sea  gulls  circled  in  the  warmth  above  it, 
and  black  cormorants  stood  on  the  rocks,  spread- 
ing their  wings  like  Prussian  eagles.  Miss  Whit- 
taker, Mr.  Hook,  and  I  walked  silently  for  ten 
minutes  and  came,  presently,  to  a  sizable  thicket 
of  bramble  and  rock,  rising  out  of  which,  like  a 
dinosaur,  was  an  extraordinary  contrivance  of 
wire  fences,  wood,  and  rope,  of  doors  and  pulleys 
moaning  in  the  breeze.  This,  Miss  Whittaker 
said  cheerfully,  is  a  Heligoland  Bird  Trap,  the 
most  serviceable  kind  there  is.  Flabbergasted,  I 
stared  at  the  Heligoland  Bird  Trap,  estimating 
it  one  hundred  feet  long,  thirty  feet  wide,  and 
eight  feet  high— roughly,  one  million  times  as 
large  as  the  average  bird. 

Presently,  Miss  Whittaker  saw  my  dismay,  and 
observed  that  a  Heligoland  Bird  Trap— al- 
though, on  Lundy,  such  elemental  devices  as 
dead  herrings,  balls  of  wool,  and  W.B.'s  rifle 
had  been  used  instead— is  superior  to  any  of 
these  because  of  its  vast,  intricate  mechanism, 
which  only  the  most  scholarly  of  birds  could 
hope  to  grasp.  Its  proper  utilization  begins,  she 
continued,  when  she,  Miss  Whittaker,  thrashes 
about  m  the  bramble,  and,  alter  frightening  a 
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bird  into  the  trap,  closes  a  screen  door  behind 
it.  Thereupon,  the  bird  flies  about  in  conster- 
nation; more  and  more  doors  are  closed,  all  of 
them  being  actuated  by  Miss  Whittaker,  who,  it 
ought  to  be  pointed  out,  is  also  inside  the  Heli- 
goland Bird  Trap;  progressively,  the  woebegone 
bird  finds  itself  in  smaller  and  smaller  quarters 
and,  finally,  when  the  last  door  closes,  in  a  small, 
accessible,  wooden  box.  As  she  explained  this, 
Miss  Whittaker  scurried  about  the  trap,  thrash- 
ing her  arms,  yanking  ropes,  and  closing  doors 
by  way  of  demonstration,  and  when  she  had 
finished,  she  put  her  hand  demonstratively  into 
the  wooden  box,  discovering,  to  her  astonish- 
ment, there  xvas  a  bird  inside.  It  was  a  female 
redstart,  which  apparently  had  been  there  all 
along,  and  Miss  Whittaker  drew  it  forth  in 
triumph. 

Until  now,  I  hadn't  considered  what  Miss 
Whittaker  would  do  with  a  bird  in  the  hand 
once  she  had  it  there;  so  she  explained  that  the 
customary  procedure  is  to  weigh  it,  measure  its 
wing,  bill,  and  leg  bone,  observe  the  color  of  its 
eye,  put  all  this  in  a  notebook,  appropriate  its 
body  lice,  put  all  that  in  a  bottle,  assign  the 
bird  a  serial  number,  put  this  serial  number— a 
tiny  aluminum  band— on  its  leg,  and,  finally,  let 
the  bird,  band,  and  serial  number  fly  blithely 
away.  So  saying,  Miss  Whittaker  carried  the  red- 
start to  a  little  shack  and  began  to  perform 
these  operations,  and,  as  she  did  so,  commented, 
"The  Lundy  Field  Society  ringed  more  than 
a  thousand  birds  last  year— one  thousand  and 
ninety-eight,  I  believe,  of  forty-six  different 
species.  Birds  that  were  ringed  on  Lundy  have 
turned  up,  later,  in  such  places  as  Chaves,  Por- 
tugal; Alicante,  Spain;  and  Izmozen,  Spanish  Mo- 
rocco; and,  of  course,  that  helps  us  to  understand 
how  they  migrate,  as  do  the  ectoparasites.  On 
Lundy,  the  birds  are  lousy— they  have  a  lot  of 


lice,  that  is— and  as  you  can  see,  this  redstart 
has  two  or  three,  in  the  scruff  of  her  neck.  I 
don't  care  for  ectoparasites  myself,  but  Mr. 
Gordon  B.  Thompson  does,  and  asked  us  to  save 
them.  Mr.  Thompson  has  discovered  that  the 
most  common  ectoparasite  here,  on  Lunch,  is 
a  tick,  Ixodes  reduvius." 

Mr.  Hook  and  I  listened  to  this  attentively, 
but  the  redstart,  apparently,  had  heard  it  all 
before.  It  didn't  look  frightened,  it  looked 
bored,  and,  after  its  release,  it  flew  to  the 
bramble  and  sat  on  a  juniper  twig,  as  if  nothing 
out-of-the-way  had  happened.  It  didn't  even 
make  its  experiences  known  to  the  other  red- 
starts, to  whom,  I  gathered,  the  whole  bird- 
ringing  business  was  old  hat. 

Presently,  Mr.  Hook  observed  something  to 
the  effect  that  two  birds  in  the  hand  are  worth 
one  in  the  bush,  and  proposed  that  the  three  of 
us  attempt  to  capture,  measure,  and  ring  another 
one,  having  had  such  notable  success  with  the 
redstart.  This  struck  Miss  Whittaker  as  an  ex- 
cellent idea,  so  she,  Mr.  Hook,  and  I  equipped 
ourselves  with  branches  and  began  thrashing 
about  in  the  bramble,  in  front  of  the  Heligoland 
Bird  Trap.  We  managed  to  rouse  a  single  bird 
—another  redstart,  which  popped  from  the  un- 
derbrush like  a  champagne  cork,  flying  over 
my  shoulder  to  distant,  unknown  parts.  Miss 
Whittaker  and  Mr.  Hook  watched  it  go,  and 
turned  to  me  with  disappointment. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,"  I  said. 

"That's  all  right,"  Miss  Whittaker  said,  but 
I  knew  that  her  heart  wasn't  in  it. 

A  few  days  later,  before  departing  from  Lundy 
and  returning  on  the  paddle-wheeler  to  Eng- 
land, I  visited  the  old  lighthouse  again,  to  see 
what  sort  of  mention  had  been  made  of  our 
activities  in  the  Lundy  Field  Society's  daily  log. 
I  knew,  of  course,  that  these  logs  had  been  pre- 
served for  centuries  and  would  be  kept,  inevi- 
tably, for  centuries  more,  so  I  was  delighted  to 
see  the  following: 

Thursday,  Sept.  8.  B.K.W.  swallow-watched 
all  day,  but  in  the  evening  she,  an  American 
author  (or  journalist)  Mr.  Fach  (?)  and  O.H. 
worked  the  Heligoland  Trap  on  the  terrace 
and  caught  and  ringed  a   9  redstart. 

The  hesitant  nature  of  this  entry  doesn't 
trouble  me  at  all.  The  bird  was  the  first  and 
only  9  redstart  in  whose  capture  and  subse- 
quent enringmenl  I've  been  to  any  degree  re- 
sponsible, and  I'm  proud  as  a  peacock,  happy 
as  a  9  lark,  to  have  been  granted  this  unso- 
ld ited  measure  oJ  immortality. 


George  Hedley 


FRONTIERS 

of  Religion 

Our  old  religious  faiths  are  being 
subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  scientific 
inquiry  they  have  ever  endured — 
and  they  are  surviving  with  new  luster. 

RELIGION  is  probably  the  hardest  sub- 
ject in  the  world  to  approach  objectively. 
By  its  very  nature  it  appeals  to  and  seizes  upon 
the  emotions  of  men  and  women— either  posi- 
tively or  negatively.  And  not  only  its  emotional 
content  hampers  exact  learning.  Since  religion 
concerns  itself  with  the  invisible  values  of  life, 
it  depends  especially  on  symbols  for  its  expres- 
sion—symbols as  words  themselves,  or  as  other 
less  explicit  sights  and  sounds.  That  precise 
verbal  statement  of  meaning  which  scholars  yearn 
for  is  unattainable. 

Nevertheless  in  recent  years  the  scholarly  study 
of  religion  as  one  of  the  fundamental  ways  of 
human  acting,  thinking,  and  feeling— and  as  our 
most  rewarding  way  of  reaching  out  beyond 
ourselves— has  developed  with  a  speed  and  a 
scope  unparalleled  in  the  past. 

The  literature,  history,  and  psychology  of  re- 
ligion have  become  separate  disciplines.  The 
search  for  meaning  has  led  to  a  new  and  intense 
interest  in  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  in 
the  exploration  of  symbolic  means  of  religions 
expression— in  liturgies,  in  the  arts,  and  above 
all  in  theology.  Even  the  emotional  and  sym- 
bolic limitations  to  what  we  call  the  "scientific 
method"  of  scholarship  are  leading  to  new 
understanding  when  studied  in  themselves. 

Because  scientific  inquiry  has  been  most 
highly  developed  in  the  West,  it  is  within  the 
Hebrew-Christian  tradition  that  we  look  first  for 


new  knowledge  about  both  the  symbols  and  the 
substance  of  religion. 

The  documents  come  first  in  the  story.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  violently 
repudiated  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Law,  and  that 
the  early  Christian  Fathers  held  conflicting 
views,  and  conducted  completely  free  debates, 
about  the  authorship  of  many  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament.  As  time  passed,  however, 
the  Bible  came  to  be  regarded  as  monolithic,  in- 
fallible, and  sacrosanct.  In  effect,  the  medieval 
Church  left  it  in  the  background  of  a  scene 
whose  fore-stage  was  occupied  by  a  mixture 
(scarcely  a  combination)  of  official  dogmas  and 
unofficial  legends.  Protestant  rejection  of  the 
Church  as  final  authority  led  to  a  new  emphasis 
upon  the  Scriptures,  but  only  very  slowly  to  new 
techniques  in  studying  them. 

The  major  leaders  of  Protestantism  engaged 
in  no  slavish  devotion  to  the  letter  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Martin  Luther  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
dropped  the  books  of  St.  James,  Esther,  and  the 
Revelation  from  his  canon.  John  Calvin  ad- 
mitted no  relationship  between  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath and  the  Christian  Sunday.  John  Wesley  ex- 
cised the  imprecatory  Psalms  from  his  Psalter. 
Alexander  Campbell,  of  the  Bible-centered  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  in  1826  declared  the  King  James 
translation  to  be  "in  many  instances  incorrect." 
It  was  easier,  however,  for  the  mass  of  Christians 
(including  the  majority  of  clerics)  to  rest  upon  a 
single  authority  than  to  investigate  a  plurality 
of  problems.  Thus  for  some  three  hundred  years 
Protestantism  in  general  assumed  the  Scriptures 
to  be  not  only  the  Word  of  God,  but  also  his 
words;  and  another  century-plus  has  not  dis- 
abused either  the  typical  believer  or  the  typical 
unbeliever  of  the  misconception  that  this  is 
the  standard  Christian  position. 

REBUILDING  THE  BIBLE 

FORTUNATELY,  most  official  schools  of 
theology  of  the  Protestant  denominations  have 
not  remained  captives  of  this  type  of  anti- 
intellectualism.  (The  Roman  Catholic  path,  for 
many  years  parallel  and  often  pioneering, 
diverged  sharply  after  1907,  when  Pope  Pins  X 
condemned  "modernism"  in  his  encyclical 
Pascendi.)  From  the  early  nineteenth  century 
onward  inquiring  minds  had  seized  upon  the 
Biblical  writings  and  grappled  with  the  prob- 
lems of  their  actual  authorships,  dates,  and  pur- 
poses. By  a  generation  ago  a  number  of  findings 
of  Biblical  scholarship  had  moved  from  the 
realm  of  opinion  into  that  of  settled  conclusion. 
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The  "five  books  of  Moses,"  plus  many  of  the 
Other  narrative  materials  in  the  Old  Testament, 
came  to  l>e  seen  as  a  weaving  together  of  four 
major  strands  dating  variously  from  850  to  per- 
haps 350  B.C. .  and  representing  not  one  but  many 
different  views  both  of  the  purposes  of  God  and 
of  the  history  of  man.  The  book  of  Isaiah  was 
seen  to  consist  of  an  eighth-century  work  of 
demolition  and  a  sixth-century  one  of  recon- 
struction, and  interpolations  and  additions  were 
recognized  in  almost  all  of  the  books  of  the 
prophets.  In  the  New  Testament  the  letters  of 
St.  Paul  were  rearranged  into  chronological 
sequence,  with  only  nine  of  the  traditional  four- 
teen now  regarded  as  authentic  writings  of  the 
apostle  himself.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  was 
recognized  as  a  basic  literary  source  for  those  of 
Sts.  Matthew  and  Luke,  while  the  Fourth  Gospel 
was  identified  as  being  probably  a  Greek  restate- 
ment of  an  originally  Jewish  faith. 

One  Old  Testament  example  will  show  the 
kind  of  clarifying  that  ensued.  As  the  record 
stands  ostensibly,  Abraham  decides  to  offer  his 
son  Isaac  as  a  sacrifice,  but  at  the  last  minute 
learns  better.  Long  afterward  (five  hundred 
years?)  Moses  forbids  human  sacrifice  as  the 
worst  of  Canaanite  abominations.  Yet  two  hun- 
dred years  later  still,  the  judge  Jephthah  sacri- 
fices his  own  daughter  in  fulfillment  of  a  hasty 
vow  and  is  applauded  for  his  fidelity  if  not  for 
his  good  judgment.  How  sorely  the  sequence 
has  confused  and  embarrassed  many  a  sincere 
but  uninformed  Sunday  School  teacher! 

Critical  dating  of  the  documents  immediately 
makes  sense  out  of  this  chaos.  The  Jephthah 
episode  (Judges  11:29-40),  latest  in  reputed  oc- 
currence, turns  out  to  be  the  earliest  in  its 
recording:  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury b.c.  A  century  later  a  sensitive  pioneer  in 
morality  mildly  suggests,  in  his  tale  of  Abraham 
(Genesis  22:1-19),  that  human  sacrifice  scarcely 
is  essential  to  please  the  God  of  the  Hebrew 
family.  Finally,  after  another  two  hundred 
years,  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  jurists  of  the 
"second  law*'  (Deuteronomy  12:31)  to  issue  the 
Hat  prohibition  which  to  their  mind  should 
have  come  from  Moses.  Criticism  thus  at  once 
relieves  the  tender  modern  conscience,  and 
straightens  out  the  order  in  which  conscience 
grew  in  the  ancient  past. 

Less  easy  for  modern  minds  to  digest,  but  not 
less  important  for  religio-historical  understand- 
ing, have  been  such  contributions  as  the  first 
notable  one  made  by  the  many-sided  Albert 
Schweitzer.  Ostensibly  a  study  of  existing  "lives 
of  Christ,"  Schweitzer's  Quest  of  the  Historical 


Jesus  (German  1906,  English  1910)  turned  out 
to  be  the  statement  of  a  new  and  revolutionary 
thesis  about  the  framework  of  Jesus'  thinking. 
Schweitzer  saw  the  whole  gospel  record  in  the 
light  of  Judeo-Christian  pessimism  about  the 
existing  world  order,  and  the  correlative  ex- 
pectation of  its  immediate  and  cataclysmic  end- 
ing. Jesus,  contended  the  enfant  terrible  who 
has  become  the  white-haired  saint  of  Lambarene, 
took  this  popular  Jewish  position  for  granted 
and  taught  with  it  as  his  basic  assumption. 

This  was  fearfully  upsetting  to  many  scholars 
trained  in  the  "liberal"  Biblical  tradition.  They 
had  made  up  their  minds,  long  ago,  that  they 
were  under  no  compulsion  to  agree  with  every 
view  stated  in  the  Bible.  Many  of  them,  how- 
ever, had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  expecting  that 
at  least  the  important  sections  and  persons  of 
the  Bible  would  agree  with  them.  There  are  few 
today  who  would  follow  Schweitzer  in  making 
Jesus'  belief  in  the  imminent  end  of  the  world 
the  touchstone  for  all  his  mission,  but  there  are 
fewer  who  would  deny  that  this  element  was 
present  and  important.  The  total  effect,  and  a 
happy  one  for  accurate  evaluation  and  for  re- 
ligious insight  as  well,  has  been  greatly  to  reduce 
the  tendency  to  make  of  the  man  of  Galilee  a 
modern  liberal  Christian,  and  therefore  to 
identify  him  the  more  clearly  as  a  real  citizen  of 
Palestine  in  the  first  century. 

THE  DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS 

TH  E  first  period  of  modern  religious 
scholarship,  within  Protestantism,  was 
heavily  Bible-centered.  The  very  study  of  the 
Bible,  however,  demonstrated  that  the  Bible 
was  at  least  as  much  a  product  as  it  was  a  pro- 
ducer. Attention  then  had  to  be  turned  to  extra- 
Biblical  factors. 

In  its  application  to  religion,  archaeology  has 
clarified  history  and  has  amplified  understand- 
ing. Numerous  Canaanite  artifacts  have  been 
found  at  what  are  considered  "Israelite"  levels 
in  the  Palestinian  city-mounds,  indicating  that 
the  Israelite  conquest  was  one  largely  of  inter- 
penetration  rather  than  of  total  genocide.  Par- 
ticularly common  are  terra-cotta  figurines  of  the 
goddess  Astarte,  with  sexual  characteristics 
greatly  exaggerated.  One  realizes,  looking  at 
these,  that  the  Israelite  and  Jewish  prophets  had 
reason  for  their  passionate  protest  against  the 
survival  of  Canaanite  fertility  rites. 

At  several  Palestinian  sites  small  and  identical 
weights  labeled  pirn  have  been  discovered.  These 
have  served  to  translate  a  previously  obscure  line 
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in  1  Samuel  13:21,  "and  it  was  a  pirn  for  (sharp- 
ening) the  mattocks,"  and  have  confirmed  the 
judgment  that  Philistia  was  in  the  iron  age  be- 
fore Israel  had  attained  to  it.  In  general 
archaeological  evidence  has  made  the  Philistines 
come  alive  as  a  powerful  and  able  people,  long 
the  victims  of  enemy  propaganda  (Israelite, 
Egyptian,  and  Assyrian)  and  of  their  own  literary 
silence. 

Another  effect  of  Biblical  archaeology,  parallel 
to  that  in  the  classical  field,  has  been  to  affirm 
a  good  deal  of  tradition  which  in  early  "critical" 
times  had  been  regarded  as  completely  unhis- 
torical.  The  second  excavation  at  Jericho,  after 
World  War  I,  revealed  an  almost  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  b.c.  Fitted  together  with  Canaan ite 
complaints  of  marauding  tribes  referred  to  as 
"Habiri,"  this  at  once  helped  to  support  the 
Biblical  account  of  the  Israelite  invasion  of 
Palestine  and  to  fix  its  date  during  the  XVIIIth 
rather  than  the  XlXth  dynasty  of  Egypt,  some 
two  hundred  years  earlier  than  the  previously 
accepted  dating.  In  numerous  cases  the  evidence 
of  building,  destruction,  and  rebuilding  during 
the  period  of  the  Israelite  and  Jewish  kingdoms 
substantiates  and  clarifies  the  narratives  found 
in  the  books  of  the  Kings. 

Excavation  in  the  Egyptian  oases  has  revealed, 
through  a  mass  of  non-literary  papyri,  that  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  was  precisely  the 
colloquial  speech  of  the  Levant  in  the  Hellenistic 
age.  This  not  only  has  served  to  establish  the 
character  of  early  Christianity  as  a  religion 
appealing  consciously  and  unpretentiously  to 
the  common  man,  but  also  has  provided  new 
and  vivid  renderings  for  many  New  Testament 
words  and  phrases.  Jesus  crucified  is,  in  the  let- 
ter to  the  Galatians,  no  longer  merely  "openly 
set  forth"  but  publicly  "placarded";  the  Law  as 
"schoolmaster"  is  a  tutor-slave;  St.  Paul  does  not 
"buffet"  his  body  but  "punishes"  it  as  in  a  prize 
ring;  and  "Be  not  anxious"  turns  into  "Don't 
skin  yourself." 

The  most  sensational  find  of  recent  years,  and 
quite  possibly  the  most  important,  has  been  that 
of  the  so-called  "Dead  Sea  Scrolls."  It  will  be  a 
long  time  before  the  fidl  content  of  these  ma- 
terials can  be  known.  It  will  take  many  times 
as  long  till  the  inevitable  battles  about  their 
significance  will  have  been  fought  out.  Two 
points,  however,  now  are  reasonably  clear. 

One  is  that  at  least  we  have  actual  manu- 
scripts of  some  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  dating 
from  almost  a  thousand  years  before  those  of 
the  traditional  ("Masoretic")  Hebrew  text,  so 
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that  we  are  much  nearer  to  the  original  read- 
ings, whether  of  disputed  passages  or  of  those 
that  up  to  now  have  been  taken  for  granted. 
The  other  is  that  the  first  century  accounts  of  a 
monastic  community  known  as  the  "Essenes," 
found  in  the  works  of  Philo  and  Josephus,  are 
so  closely  paralleled  in  the  new  discoveries  as  to 
give  enhanced  authority  and  additional  meaning 
to  those  ancient  writings.  The  implication  that 
Jesus  was  directly  influenced  by  the  Essenes,  or 
that  he  may  indeed  have  been  a  member  of  the 
sect,  will  require  further  and  very  careful  exami- 
nation. The  general  effect  to  date  is  to  reinforce 
the  judgment  which  scholars  long  have  held,  to 
the  effect  that  the  recorded  teachings  of  Jesus 
were  unique  in  selection  and  implementation 
rather  than  in  invention. 

LIGHT    FROM    THE    DARK  AGES 

ANOTHER  expansion  of  interest  be- 
yond the  Bible  has  been  that  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church  in  its  first  fifteen 
centuries.  To  most  of  the  early  Protestants  this 
had  seemed  a  period  of  decline  and  apostasy, 
well  to  be  forgotten.  The  reaction  of  the  Counter 
Reformation  long  tended  to  make  historical 
studies  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side  polemical 
rather  than  exploratory.  Both  antagonists  now 
are  doing  better:  the  Protestants  trying  to  iden- 
tify the  real  nature  of  historic  Catholic  Christi- 
anity, the  Romans  applying  the  canons  of 
literary  and  historical  criticism  to  their  own 
tradition.  Partisan  interests  are  feebler  far  than 
they  were  a  half-century  ago. 

Christian  scholars  thus  are  newly  aware,  even 
if  the  Protestant  laity  isn't,  that  Christianity  has 
not  only  a  long  history  before  Jesus,  but  also  a 
long  and  critically  important  history  after  him. 
The  teaching  of  the  Church  is  rooted  indeed  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  its  flowering  and  its 
fruits  are  not  all  to  be  found  there.  Many  of 
them  came  long  after,  and  new  and  sometimes 
surprising  growth  continues  even  yet  to  appear. 

Taking  its  theology  largely  from  the  his- 
torian Gibbon  and  the  novelist  Merezhkovsky, 
recent  liberalism  had  considered  the  theological 
disputing  of  the  fourth  century  to  be  a  senseless 
quarreling  about  trivia.  Patient  and  inquiring 
reading  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
memoranda  and  decrees  of  the  ecumenical  coun- 
cils, has  shown  that  there  were  not  only  indi- 
vidual jealousies,  and  local  quarrels,  and  cul- 
tural clashes  between  regions,  and  not  only 
honest  differences  of  opinion  among  churchmen. 
There  were  also  basic  and  important  differences 
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in  estimates  <>l  value.  The  notable  case  is  that 
of  the  Trinitarian  controversy:  what  was  the 
mutual  relationship  ol  the  l  ather,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost?  Here  the  resolution  of  the  dis- 
pute in  Eavor  of  a  single  God,  manifested  in 
three  kinds  of  appearance  to  humanity,  gave  to 
the  Christian  fellowship  an  organic  unity  which 
it  scarcely  could  have  achieved  and  maintained 
if  the  opposing  view,  dec  laring  the  separation  of 
the  divine  "persons"  and  the  subordination  of 
the  second  and  third  of  them,  had  secured  the 
majority  vote. 

The  Byzantine  tradition,  long  ignored  by  both 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  as  a  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  Christian  heart  and  mind, 
turns  out  on  re-examination  to  be  rich  not  only 
in  art  works  but  also  in  important  types  of 
religious  experience  and  expression.  The  folk 
faith  of  the  Ethiopians,  issuing  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  cidt  of  the  Virgin;  the  liturgical 
riches  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  and 
Malabar;  the  quiet  quest  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  Russian  churches  from  a  blend- 
ing of  Mediterranean  domes  and  snow-covered 
gables:  all  these  have  captured  the  interest  of 
scholarship,  and  all  have  much  yet  to  yield 
in  data  and  in  comprehension. 

To  us  the  story  of  Western  Christendom  is 
more  familiar,  if  not  yet  familiar  enough.  Others 
than  G.  K.  Chesterton  and  Hilaire  Belloc  are 
realizing  that  the  "Middle  Ages"  were  not  a  void 
betAveen  classical  antiquity  and  modern  times, 
but  vital  creators  of  the  world  we  live  in.  The 
medieval  scholastics  and  mystics  and  heretics  are 
being  restudied  and  ever  and  again  re-inter- 
preted. The  "reformers  before  the  Reforma- 
tion," and  the  founders  of  Protestant  movements 
large  and  small,  are  better  known "  than  they 
were,  and  will  be  known  better  still.  The  broad 
churchmen  of  England,  the  Socialists  of  America, 
the  sects  of  the  underprivileged  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  modern  monks  of  Einsiedeln 
and  Solesme,  the  theologians  of  Halle  and 
Copenhagen  and  Gottingen  and  New  York,  are 
integral  to  the  patterns  of  religion  in  the  West. 
None  may  be  omitted  if  our  knowledge  and  our 
understanding  are  to  be  at  all  complete. 

APPROACH  TO  THE  HEATHEN 

NOR  is  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  by 
any  means  all.  "Comparative  Religion," 
which  began  in  medieval  polemics  against  Islam, 
no  longer  is  a  tendentious  comparison  ol  the 
Christian  ideal  with  the  non-Christian  actual,  to 


the  necessary  advantage  of  Christianity.  Intel- 
ligence and  conscience  here  again  have  com- 
bined to  require  a  fairer  and  a  more  accurate 
approach.  The  nineteenth  century  sawr  a  vast 
amount  of  first  translating  of  Indian,  Persian, 
Chinese,  and  Arabic  religious  writings,  and  the 
twentieth  is  digging  deeper  into  their  meanings. 

Embarrassing  to  those  who  had  thought  of 
Christianity  as  a  strictly  unique  revelation,  but 
greatly  illumining  to  those  who  inquire  to  learn, 
is  the  discovery  of  many  and  great  resemblances 
between  the  Christian  and  the  "heathen"  scrip- 
tures. Not  only  did  ancient  Babylonia  have  a 
flood  myth  comparable  to  the  Israelite  one  of 
Noah,  but  the  arid  plateau  of  Persia  turned  out 
to  have  its  own  parallel  in  the  "seven  fatal  win- 
ters." Nationalism  and  universalism  appeared 
in  the  Hindu  Vedas  much  as  they  did  in  the 
Jewish  Psalms,  and  monotheism  was  declared 
with  the  same  rigor  by  Mohammed  as  it  had 
been  by  the  second  Isaiah. 

Something  like  the  "Golden  Rule"  turned  out 
to  be  pretty  nearly  universal.  Religious  loyalty, 
at  whatever  cost  to  the  individual,  was  as  ring- 
ingly  urged  (if  to  our  minds  as  puzzlingly  ex- 
pressed) in  the  Bliagrwad-Gita  as  in  the  Revela- 
tion of  St.  John.  Confucius  evidently  would 
have  been  quite  at  home  sitting  among  the  wise 
men  who  compiled  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and 
Laotse  would  have  said,  of  the  Logos  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  "This  'Word'  is  just  what  I  mean 
by  the  Tao."  Some  deprecated  these  similarities 
as  mere  matters  of  chance.  To  others  they  were 
new  and  encouraging  evidence  that  God  has  not 
left  himself  without  a  witness  among  any  peo- 
ple, that  human  values  and  aspirations  are 
essentially  alike  wherever  men  think  intently 
and  live  seriously. 

Identity  is  not  all,  and  comparison  with 
Christianity  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  necessary, 
technique  in  the  approach  to  the  religions  of 
the  Orient.  Not  a  few  Occidentals,  including  a 
sti  iking  number  of  psychiatrists,  have  found 
Buddhism,  in  one  or  another  of  its  myriad  types 
of  expression,  to  be  the  religious  answer  they 
personally  want.  Whether  or  not  there  is  such 
conversion,  there  needs  to  be  quite  as  much 
scholarly  work  done  on  the  proliferation  of 
Buddhist  movements  as  there  has  been  on  the 
multiple  forms  of  Christianity;  and  the  com- 
plexities of  Hinduism  and  Islam  turn  out  to  be 
scarcely  fewer  or  less  intricate. 

\  notable  example  of  the  study  of  an  Oriental 
s\si(  111  in  its  own  light  is  the  work  of  Dr.  D.  T. 
Suzuki,  ol  the  Otani  Buddhist  College  in 
Tokyo,  on  that  immediate-apprehension  form 
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of  Buddhism  which  is  known  as  Zen.  The  late 
Dr.  J.  B.  Pratt  of  Williams  College  remarked 
ihat  "there  are  two  kinds  of  cultured  people; 
those  who  have  read  Professor  Suzuki  s  works 
on  Zen-Buddhism,  and  those  who  have  not." 

Unfortunatelv  it  is  true  that  as  yet  there 
are  relatively  few  adherents  of  the  Eastern  re- 
ligions who  have  the  thoroughgoing  scholarship 
of  a  Suzuki,  and  who  are  willing  to  apply  the 
canons  of  criticism  sharply  to  their  own  tradi- 
tions. The  revised  chronology  of  the  sections 
of  the  Koran,  established  by  Western  scholars, 
is  lar«elv  ignored  by  Moslems.  The  pluralism 
of  Hindu  religious  origins  is  blanketed  by  most 
Hindu  teachers  in  a  clinging  fog  of  philosophical 
monism.  The  Chinese  in  the  past  were  pre- 
pared bv  the  realism  of  their  primary  hero  to 
be  realistic  about  him,  but  there  seems  to  be 
little  objectivity  toward  the  conservative  Con- 
fucius today  in  the  People's  Republic  For  the 
:::r.e  beins  it  appears  that  the  West  will  have 
to  continue  its  leadership  in  the  scholarly  study 
of  the  religions  of  the  Fast- 
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tbat:  but  then  came  Jung,  a 

•:  ::  :  thers.  ic  challenge  th 
of  Freud. 

The  psychologists  of  reli$ 
amine  now  not  the  works  of  official  theologians, 
but  those  of  the  generally  unofficial  persons 
called  mystics. '  Tne  psychological  processes 
at  work  in  these  were  visible  enough,  and  could 
be  readily  described  in  the  jargon  of  Vienna  and 
Zurich.  They  could  be  described,  but  it  turned 
out  that  they  were  not  thereby  explained.  How 


these  men  and  women  had  searched  for  God  was 
evident,  and  not  only  in  Europe  but  also  in 
India  and  Japan.  What  they  had  found  never- 
theless refused  to  melt  away.  The  psychology  of 
religion  had  helped  to  interpret  some  aspects 
of  religion,  but  it  had  no  more  disposed  of 
religion  than  the  psychology  of  art  has  abolished 
aesthetic  experience.  Scientific  honesty  and 
humility  then  compelled  the  judgment  that  the 
indemonstrable  was  not  necessarily  the  non- 
existent. 

"What  seemed  now  to  offer  itself  as  an  academic 
explanation,  but  what  may  be  a  cognate  religious 
phenomenon,  was  that  rigorous  form  of  Prot- 
estant theological  doctrine  which  bears  the  name 
of  Karl  Barth.  The  essence  of  Barthianism, 
described  as  "crisis  theology"  and  more  loosely  as 
"neo-orthodoxy,"  is  the  proposition  that  man's 
encounter  with  the  divine  is  at  once  absolute 
and  indefinable:  that  there  is  no  escaping  it, 
but  that  there  is  no  explaining  it  either.  God 
is  declared  to  be  the  "AVholly  Other,"  by  no 
means  to  be  captured  within  the  formulas  of 
men,  yet  always  confronting  man  with  the  ulti- 
mate in  moral  obligation.  Soon  it  was  recog- 
nized that  this  was  just  what  John  Calvin  had 
insisted  upon  three  hundred  years  before,  in 
his  doctrine  of  predestination  and  in  his  demand 
for  total  submission  to  the  divine  law;  and 
so  neo-orthodoxv  appears  today  as  an  authentic 
neo-Calvinism. 

Because  the  mystic  usually  has  seemed  so 
assured  of  his  direct  contact  with  infinite  reality, 
and  so  little  dependent  upon  the  authoritative 
guidance  of  either  Church  or  Scripture,  most  of 
the  followers  of  Barth  have  refused  to  admit  the 
validity  of  the  mystic  way.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  the  kinship  which  they  have 
thought  to  denv.  (,  :  fident  as  are  the  mystics  of 
their  experience,  they  are  emphatic  that  it  can-- 
not  be  yerbalized  with  anv  degree  of  precision. 
Both  for  them  and  for  the  Barthians.  God  is  at 
once  totally  real  and  almost  totally  indescribable. 
For  both,  the  conviction  of  divine  reality  rests 
not  upon  scientific  demonstration  but  on  im- 
mediate inner  contact.  For  both.  then,  the  objec- 
tive judgment  about  the  subjective  is  that  what 
is  called  the  subjective  is  real,  whatever  scientific 
objectivity  may  have  to  say  about  if. 

These,  then,  are  the  inevitable  polarities 
of  religion:  deitv  and  humanity,  intuition  and 
research,  spirit  and  body.  Can  there  be  a 
genuine  nexus  within  each  of  the  pairs?  Or  are 
we  trapped  forever  in  the  abysses  that  lie  be- 
tween? The  basic  problem  of  religious  scholar- 
ship seems  to  be  the  very-  problem  of  religion 
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itself.  Questing  for  answer,  St.  Anselm  of 
Canterbury  asked  the  question,  "Cur  deus 
homo? "— Why  a  God-man?"  The  seeker  of  today 
continues  to  inquire,  "How  does  God  come  to 
man?" 

Anselm's  replv  from  the  late  eleventh  century, 
which  is  one  directed  to  both  forms  of  the  ques- 
tion, seems  curiously  to  lead  toward  our  most 
advanced  twentieth-century  thinking:  but  we 
shall  have  to  trace  it  bv  a  somewhat  circuitous 
route.  The  way  is  that  of  symbolism.  We  do  not 
know  God,  says  Anselm,  as  we  know  physical 
objects,  nor  even  as  we  know  many  of  our 
abstract  ideas.  When  we  try  to  think  of  God, 
therefore,  we  have  to  think  in  terms  of  what  we 
do  know:  of  ideas  and  objects  that  are  in  the 
range  of  our  comprehension  and  description. 

SYMBOL  AND  SUBSTANCE 

TH  I  S  is  the  function  of  symbolism.  It  may 
be  as  crass  as  the  clay  Astarte,  as  clumsy 
as  the  Aztec  goddess  of  the  corn:  or  it  may  be  as 
subtle  and  articulate  as  the  finest-spun  passages 
in  St.  Thomas'  Summa  Theologico.  It  is  sym- 
bolism in  either  case,  the  use  of  something  else 
in  the  effort  to  reflect  and  represent  something, 
of  the  object  to  carrv  a  value. 

The  danger  of  symbolism  is  obvious.  It  is 
idolatry.  "These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel!"  has 
been  applicable  not  only  to  the  golden  calves 
of  Aaron,  but  also  to  statues  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  to  the  creeds  of  the  Church,  to  days  of 
fasting  and  festival,  to  the  absolutist  formulas 
of  Midwestern  fundamentalism.  It  always  is 
idolatrv  to  confuse  the  symbol  with  the  reality. 

The  earlv  Protestants  saw  this  with  reference 
to  the  images  of  the  saints,  thousrh  not  all  of 
them  as  to  the  phrasing  of  the  Bible.  The  liberal 
modernists,  more  inclusively,  tried  to  sweep  away 
all  symbols  because  in  themselves  they  were  not 
finally  real.  But  thereby  the  Protestants  exiled 
from  their  ken  not  only  the  churchly  statues 
but  also  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  whom  they 
represented,  and  the  modernists  soon  found 
themselves  left  with  no  reality  that  mattered.  A 
childish  use  of  symbolism  had  assumed  a  one- 
for-one  correlation  between  the  immediate  and 
the  ultimate.  Surely  it  was  a  kind  of  adolescence 
that  reduced  the  correlation  to  zero.  At  last  a 
renewed  adulthood  has  begun  to  supervene. 

One  effect  of  the  realization  that  man  does  not 
get  along  without  symbols,  and  cannot  get  along 
without  them,  has  been  a  revival  of  interest  in 
religious  architecture  and  in  the  procedures  of 
public   worship.    The    fields   of    liturgies,  of 


Christian  iconography  and  music,  of  hymnology, 
have  been  cultivated  with  an  increasing  discern- 
ment and  a  heightened  enthusiasm.  In  one  way 
these  inquiries  are  factual  and  historical.  In 
another  they  are  psychological  too,  and  ulti- 
mately philosophical  in  the  fullest  sense. 

Even  more  importantly,  the  necessarily  sym- 
bolic nature  of  every  kind  of  religious  utterance 
has  become  apparent.  The  historic  creeds  have 
come  to  mean  not  less,  but  more,  as  attention 
has  turned  from  their  apparent  narration  of 
events  to  their  central  assertion  of  meanings. 
"Modernist"  embarrassment  with  evident  cru- 
dities in  the  Biblical  texts  is  yielding  to  a  fresh 
appreciation  of  essential  Biblical  intentions. 
From  the  innocence  of  its  childhood  the 
Christian  mind  thus  has  moved,  through  the 
literalism  of  its  schooldays,  toward  the  sym- 
pathetic sophistication  of  the  mentally  and 
morally  grown  up. 

This  is  where  St.  Anselm  comes  in.  Why  a 
God-man?  The  answer  is  myth,  if  we  will:  but 
it  is  the  kind  of  myth  that  alone  will  lead  us 
nearer  to  ultimate  truth.  The  mvth  of  the  in- 
carnation, "that  God  became  man  by  necessitv," 
is  the  nearest  that  man  yet  has  come  to  bridging 
the  gap  between  himself  and  the  creative  and 
sustaining  force  which  undergirds  all  being. 
"The  Logos  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us." 
This  is  a  considered  philosophy.  It  is  vaulting 
imagination.  It  is  the  core  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Those  of  us  who  count  ourselves  Christian 
do  not  pretend  that  this  central  myth  of  ours 
includes  all  that  is  in  the  outer  reality.  The  very 
limits  of  our  knowledge,  as  marked  out  by  scien- 
tific inquiry,  prohibit  any  such  claim:  and  re- 
ligious intuition  readilv  concurs.  We  neverthe- 
less are  persuaded  that  the  actualities  of  human 
experience,  and  the  svmbolic  nature  of  human 
thought,  unite  to  drive  us  to  this  symbol  of  the 
God-man  beyond  all  others,  because  it  does  more 
than  any  other  to  bring  together  the  polarities 
of  immediate  and  ultimate. 

Historical,  documentary,  and  psychological  in- 
quiry will  go  on  to  reap  new  harvests  of  learn- 
ing, and  philosophy  and  theology  will  continue 
to  build  new  structures  to  contain  them.  None 
of  these  will  avoid  symbolism,  both  because  they 
cannot  and  because  our  time  is  willing  to  re- 
joice in  symbols  once  more.  Nor  within  their 
inescapable  symbolisms  will  they  capture  even- 
thing  of  the  truth.  What  their  history  to  date 
does  argue  is  that  the  symbol  of  the  eternal 
Christ  revealed  in  the  historic  man  Jesus  is  the 
one  best  designed  to  reflect  the  confrontation 
of  finite  man  by  the  infinite  God. 
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TH  E  inscription  on  the  north  wall  of  the 
temple  at  Pound-Laundry  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  Great  West  Continent  has  finally 
been  deciphered  by  the  team  led  by  Sr.  B'Han 
Bollek.  This  work  brings  us  certain  assurance 
of  the  theory  expressed  by  Bes  Net,  Hanh  Shui, 
and  Nat  Obelgerst-Levy  that  a  people  of  con- 
siderable numbers  and  power  formerly  inhabited 
this  salt  and  desolate  land.  It  is  a  triumph  for 
those  archaeologists  who  have  been  working  ever 
since  the  fortunate  discovery  of  an  ivory  cross 
and  string  of  beads  at  the  northeast,  or  "Bosstin" 
tumulus,  along  with  a  rusted  iron  wheel  which 
seems  to  have  been  designed  to  run  along  some 
kind  of  track  or  trolley.  These  artifacts,  as  every- 
one knows,  are  now  in  the  museum  at  Kenya. 

What  we  have  been  unable  to  discover,  is  the 
fate  of  these  ancient  people.  That  they  perished 
in  some  sort  of  upheaval  many  thousands  of 
years  ago  is  clear  from  the  inscription  itself, 
which  Sr.  B'Han  Bollek  translates  as  follows: 
"nor  [for  north?]  rain  nor  hail  nor  snow  .  .  ." 
there  are  some  hieroglyphics  missing,  and  the 
inscription  ends  with  the  phrase  .  .  .  "their  ap- 
pointed rounds." 

However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  r 
and  the  w  are  readily  interchangeable,  both  in 
Hittite  and  in  ancient  Hivite,  and  Bes  Nef  pre- 
fers the  reading:  "their  pointed  wounds."  This 
naturally  suggests  a  catastrophe,  possibly  an  in- 
vasion from  the  east,  a  belief,  I  may  add,  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  findings  in  the  Valley  of  the 


Sun,  which  will  be  discussed  later.  On  the  other 
hand,  if,  as  some  believe,  including  B'Han 
Bollek,  that  the  phrase  should  be  read-  "their 
appointed  rounds,"  the  meaning  of  the  full  in- 
scription might  well  be  as  follows:  "The  north 
rain,  the  hail  and  the  snow  [also  from  the  north] 
have  accomplished  their  appointed  'rounds'  [or 
tasks]"  .  .  .  namely,  have  annihilated  the  in- 
habitants. 

So  much,  then,  we  do  know;  but  very  little  else 
is  known  of  these  ancient  people.  Professor 
Shui  believes  that  they  may  have  been  Brythons, 
and  related  to  the  still  older,  Druidic  culture 
whose  stones  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  East 
Island.  Professor  Shui  bases  this  theory  upon  a 
certain  similarity  in  the  two  glyphs,  the  Brythonic 
"bathe"  and  the  Wean  "bath":  but  his  theory 
necessarily  comes  to  grief  when  one  examines 
the  glyph  for  "that  which  rises"— the  Brythonic 
"lift"  and  the  Wean  "elevator"  having  obviously 
no  common  root. 

I  have  called  these  people  the  Weans,  because 
certain  archaeological  findings  incline  us  to  the 
belief  that  they  called  their  land  the  We,  or  the 
Us;  actually,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, the  word  Weuns  (or  Weans)  does  appear, 
as  well  as  the  glyph  for  Wealls,  and  the  word 
Theyuns. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  theory  of 
catastrophe,  and  the  "pointed  wounds"  of  Bes 
Nef.  In  the  Valley  of  the  Sun  there  have  been 
unearthed  many  bronze,  and  tin,  and  even  stone 
figures  of  what  would  seem  to  be  a  kind  of 
huge  praying  mantis.  There  are  many  groups 
of  such  figures,  usually  including  male  and  fe- 
male, and  sometimes  with  young;  it  is  curious 
that  in  every  case  the  male  figure  is  larger  and 
more  powerful  than  the  female,  which  we  know 
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to  be  untrue  in  the  case  of  the  actual  praying 
mantis.  These  figures  nevertheless  have  the 
small,  cruel  head,  the  long  savage  arms,  the 
spindly  legs,  and  the  attenuated  bodies  of  the 
mantis.  Is  it  possible  that  a  civilization  of  men 
and  women,  more  or  less  like  ourselves,  might 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  an  invasion  of  man- 
tis-like insects?  Where  could  they  have  come 
from?  and  where  did  they  go?  The  conjecture 
is,  of  course,  fascinating;  but  no  mantis  skeletons 
or  remains  of  any  kind  have  been  found,  except 
the  above-mentioned  statues. 

Pound-Laundry  is  in  itself  the  richest  of  the 
diggings.  It  is  believed  that  at  one  time  this 
city  (for  recent  excavations  indicate  "the  laun- 
dry," as  we  call  it,  to  have  been  a  city  of  con- 
siderable culture)  may  at  one  time  have  been, 
in  fact,  the  capital  of  We,  or  at  least  to  have  had 
some  political  or  historic  importance.  Obelgerst- 
Levy  translates  the  first  word  of  the  name  as 
"washing";  the  second  is  obviously  the  sign  for 
"weight."  It  is  not  known  what— if  anything— 
was  washed  there. 

In  the  middle  mound,  or  Cha'ago,  near  the 
Lakes,  there  have  been  unearthed  several  paint- 
ings; badly  discolored,  they  yet  show  enough  to 
prove  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cha'ago  were  not 
entirely  without  visual  art.  However,  they  show 
almost  nothing  else.  They  portray  squares,  lines, 
lozenges,  and  mathematical  figures;  perhaps  they 
were  used  in  some  way  by  the  astrologers  of  the 
period.  One  finds  no  recognizable  human  face 
or  figure.  We  cannot  be  sure  what  the  Weans 
of  Cha'ago  looked  like. 

(In  this  relation,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
among  the  artifacts  unearthed  at  Cha'ago  were 
some  unbroken  jars  and  other  ceramic  objects; 
also  statues  of  what  appear  to  be  eggs,  and  cer- 
tain nightmare  shapes  in  stone,  iron,  and  bronze. 
One  is  allowed  to  wonder  if  there  was  not  some 
correspondence  between  these  art  objects  and 
the  praying  mantises  who  may  have  taken  over 
the  country.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  Weans 
had  music,  but  so  far  at  least  only  a  few  brass 
instruments  and  some  drums  and  cymbals  have 
been  found;  no  sounds  have  come  down  to  us 
from  those  faraway  people  except  a  high  rasp- 
ing cry  from  a  slender  horn-like  object  found  in 
Oleens.) 

TO  RETURN  again  to  the  matter  of 
what  the  Weans  may  have  looked  like;  no 
human  bones  have  been  found.  Although  we 
have  turned  up  many  artifacts  of  the  period, 
we  have  nothing  for  the  anthropologists  to  work 
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on.  It  is  probable  that  the  bones  of  these  people 
were  brittle,  and  turned  to  chalk  soon  after 
interment. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  reconstructing  the 
life  of  the  Weans  has  not  been  the  deciphering 
of  the  inscriptions  and  the  scrolls— due  to  the 
brilliant  work  of  Professors  Bollek  and  Shui— but 
the  fact  that  the  Weans,  unlike  the  true  ancients, 
used  little  gold,  preferring  to  build  everything 
of  steel  or  other  metal,  and  of  some  curious  sub- 
stance which  Bes  Net  translates  as  "gastric," 
or  "plastric."  As  a  result,  little  is  left  for  the 
archaeologist.  Stone  was  used  mainly  for  monu- 
ments, as  was  bronze,  but  those  which  have  been 
uncovered  are  too  heavily  encrusted  with  bird- 
droppings  to  be  easily  recognizable.  One  theory 
is  that  the  Weans  collected  guano;  but  it  is  not 
know  n  what  they  did  with  it. 

It  is  here,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  must  take 
issue  with  my  esteemed  colleague,  Professor 
kowly  of  the  Institute  for  Ancient  Arts  and 
Letters,  who  has  discovered  in  one  of  the  scrolls 
at  Pound-Laundry  a  glyph  of  what  he  believes 
to  be  a  bird-man.  Professor  Kowly  sees  in  this 
some  correspondence  to  the  djinn  of  the  even 
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more  ancient  civilizations  of  Akad  and  Sumer. 
While  agreeing  in  the  translation  of  the  glyph, 
1  must  dispute  its  meaning:  I  believe  it  to  have 
;i  purely  domestic  significance,  and  not  religious 
at  all.  For  one  thing,  it  is  often  found  along 
with  the  glyph  of  a  woman,  and  the  sign  of  a 
host,  or  hosts;  there  seems  to  be  another  letter 
between  the  final  t  and  the  s,  possibly  an  a  or 
an  c,  which  would  make  it  hostas  or  hostes.  I 
cannot  help  but  see  this  as  a  picture  of  an  ordi- 
nary family,  the  man  in  winged  splendor,  as 
befits  a  husband,  the  woman  merely  one  of  a 
number,  or  host  (or  hostes). 

In  this  relation,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Hittite  plural,  in  the  feminine  gender,  often 
adds  the  e.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  hold  that 
these  unknown  Weans  were  actually  Hittites, 
although  I  admit  to  some  strange  correspond- 
ences. In  any  case,  a  Sumerian  djinn  would 
never  be  tound  accompanied  by  a  woman,  unless 
she  were  a  sorceress.  There  is  no  suggestion  that 
the  woman-hostes  was  in  fact  a  witch  or  sorceress, 
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which  I  believe  effectively  disposes  of  Kowly's 
untenable  hypothesis. 

Apropos  of  the  mounds  or  tumuli  of  the 
Weans,  each  one  of  which  appears  to  contain 
and  cover  the  ruins  of  a  city  or  congregation  of 
habitations,  an  expedition  under  Hulay-Beneker 
has  been  for  several  seasons  in  the  field  in  search 
of  a  mound  thought  to  cover  the  most  extensive 
congregation  of  all.  The  name  of  this  lost  city, 
or  congregation,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
more  influential  in  Wean  affairs  than  Pound- 
Laundry   itself,   was— as   deciphered    by  both 
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Eretebbe  and  Bes  Net— Mil  Town.  So  far  no 
trace  of  it  has  been  found. 

All  that  we  have  been  able  to  learn  of  Wean 
manners  and  customs  we  have  been  obliged  to 
decipher  from  the  copper  and  silver  tablets 
found  in  the  mounds,  and  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Sun  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  country.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  appear  that  a  con- 
siderable civilization  flourished  in  the  southwest, 
not  in  any  way  inferior  to  the  middle  mound  at 
Cha'ago,  or  to  the  eastern  tumuli  such  as  n.yok. 
Here,  in  transcription,  is  Bes  Nef's  account  of 
a  religious  occasion,  translated  from  scrolls 
found  in  the  Valley: 

"[for  that]  he  did  cause  them  .  .  .  [by]  rock 
and  roll  ...  to  [give  out]  cries  and  screams  .  .  . 
loudly  .  .  .  and  ...  in  the  corridors1  ...  in 
syncope2  .  .  ." 

The  word  "roll"  or  "rolls"  suggests  a  feast, 
possibly  a  feast  of  communion  on  a  grand  scale. 
So  far  no  one  has  been  able  to  explain  the 
presence  of  the  word  "rock." 

However,  it  is  apparent  that  the  people  came 
together,  and  were  seized  by  an  ecstasy  of  some 
sort  in  which  they  lost  reason  and  decorum.  This 
belief  is  further  strengthened  by  another  scroll 
found  in  the  same  tumulus,  in  which  the  scribe 
reports:  "and  the  spirit  came  down." 

So  the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
Weans  were  a  religious  people.  There  is  addi- 
tional witness  in  a  silver  coin  dug  up  in  one  of 
the  smaller  mounds,  which  carries  the  inscrip- 
tion "In  God  We  Trust"— or  "Trusted."  The 
translation  is  by  the  Bantu  scholar,  Eretebbe; 
the  tense  of  the  verb  "to  trust"  is  obscure. 

Neither  Eretebbe  nor  any  other  member  of 
the  Academy  has  as  yet  been  able  to  discover 
what  god  was  meant.  It  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  these  ancient  people  had  only  one;  inscrip- 
tions found  among  the  ruins  of  Pound-Laundry 
suggest,  in  fact,  a  number  of  religious  differences 
among  them.  There  are  definite  traces  of  Hebrew 
culture  in  the  ruins  of  n.yok;  and  although 
nothing  has  so  far  been  found  at  Pound-Laundry 
to  suggest  Babylonian  or  early  Egyptian  influ- 
ences, there  are  hints  here  and  there  of  the 
Cyprian  cult  of  Antinous,  particularly  among  the 
arts. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  Weans  worshiped, 
among  others,  a  sort  of  horse-god  or  centaur. 
Professor  Rass  points  out  that  the  fragment  un- 

1  "Columns"— Bollek.    "Aisles"— Obelgerst-Levy. 
"  "Syncopation"— Obelgerst-Levy.  But  this  makes  no 
sense,  apparently. 
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earthed  at  s.nita,  and  known  as  the  Rass  frag- 
ment, contains  the  unmistakable  glyph  lor 
"horse,"  and  the  simple  statement:  "Schwaps 
[schnaps?]  was  first."  Vet  another  glyph,  found 
not  far  from  s.nita,  is  that  of  a  bearded  god;  it, 
too,  states  that  "Schwepps  [schwaps?]  was  first." 

In  this  regard,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
a  fragment  unearthed  at  Oleens,  and  known  as 
the  Oleens  fragment,  the  word  "schnaps"  is  writ- 
ten: "cocacola,"  which  was  the  name  of  an  Aztec 
root-deity. 

IN  POLITICS,  we  are  on  surer  ground. 
It  is  possible  to  say  with  absolute  certainty, 
from  scrolls  unearthed  at  Pound-Laundry,  and 
also  from  the  ancient  city  of  Boxton,  or  Bosstin, 
known  to  archaeologists  as  mound  x-5,  that  the 
Weans  were  divided  into  hegemonies  or  states, 
each  ruled  by  a  theocrat  or  autocrat,  and  all 
looselv  joined  in  a  confederacy  under  one  ruler 
(who.  however,  was  not  a  theocrat)  whose  duty 
it  was  to  retire  after  an  interval  varying  in 
length  from  four  to  twelve  years,  and  to  issue 
warnings  and  oracles.  These  groups,  or  states, 
were  in  turn  divided  into  counties,  which  were 
in  turn  divided  into  wards.  As  for  the  system 
of  government  itself,  it  appears  to  have  been 
conducted  by  means  of  barter,  each  county  or 
state  getting  what  it  coidd  for  itself  in  exchange 
for  helping  its  neighbor  to  do  the  same. 

Public  servants,  we  know,  were  paid  little; 
they  were  expected  to  enrich  themselves  as  best 
they  could  in  private.  When  this  enrichment, 
which  was  illegal,  was  discovered,  they  were  be- 
headed. This  curious  fact  did  not  keep  the 
majority  of  Weans  from  seeking  public  office; 
but  one  is  forced  to  conclude,  from  inscriptions 
found  at  Nassaw,  that  the  most  admired  citizens 
lived  in  actual  poverty,  and  rarely  spoke  at  all, 
except  in  musical  sounds  or  mathematical  for- 
mulae. As  we  have  already  seen,  no  musical 
sounds  have  come  down  to  us,  which  is  un- 
fortunate. 

It  is  true  that  two  scrolls,  bound  each  in 
oblong  form,  were  found  by  the  team  of  Haph- 
Bukong  and  Sumer,  digging  one  winter  among 
the  ruins  of  what  may  once  have  been  some 
sort  of  library.  That  it  may  have  been  a  reposi- 
tory of  many  such  scrolls— or  as  we  should  say 
"books'  — is  suggested  by  the  remains  of  metal 
shelves  which  may  have  held  the  scrolls  (or  else 
jellies,  but  informed  opinion  veers  toward  the 
scrolls). 

Unfortunately,  both  scrolls,  though  easily 
legible,  due  to  the  brilliant  work  of  the  scholars 


Bes  Net"  and  Obelgerst-Levy,  are  unintelligible; 
that  is  to  say,  the  words,  although  translatable, 
make  no  sense  when  put  together.  One  of  these 
scrolls  appears  to  be  an  account  of  a  god  or  hero 
named  Finigan,  or  Finnegan;  the  size  of  the 
scroll  and  its  rare  state  of  preservation  attest  to 
its  importance  as  a  religious  or  historical  docu- 
ment, but  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  what 
happens  to  him.  The  second  scroll  is  in  what 
appears  to  be  a  metrical,  or  verse  form;  nothing 
can  be  gathered  from  it  at  all. 

A  tablet  unearthed  at  n.yok  gives  us  a  wel- 
come glimpse  into  business  transactions  in  We. 
"[Having]  borrowed  a  million,"  it  reads  in  the 
transcription  of  B'Han  Bollek,  "[I  acquired] 
thereby  credit  to  twice  that  amount."  This  sug- 
gests an  economy  not  unlike  our  own:  one  thinks 
ol  the  motto  of  our  Treasury  Department:  "To 
the  Borrower,  All."  Throughout  history  there 
has  never  been  anything  more  useful  than  credit, 
to  establish  credit.  Without  a  debt,  there  is 
nothing. 


"Schwepps  [sdrwaps?]  was  first." 


As  for  the  history  of  these  interesting  and  al- 
most unknown  ancestors1  of  ours,  no  more  is 
known  than  is  known  of  the  Rom. ins,  and  later 
the  Brythons:  they  established  themselves  in  the 
land  by  killing  off  the  native  tribes  already 
there,  and  built  their  empire  by  the  sword; 
when  the  sword  rusted,  the)  perished,  along 
with  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Greece,  leaving  behind 
them  only  these  curious  mounds,  some  scrolls, 
monuments,  and  glyphs,  a  lew  statues  of  eggs 
and  mantises,  and  no  music. 

1  Nat  Obelgerst-Levy  denies  that  the  Weans  were 
ancestors  ol  ours. 


D.  B.  Hardeman 


Shivers  of  Texas 

a  tragedy  in  three  acts 


For  God's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings  .  .  . 

—Richard  II 

THIS  is  the  tale  of  an  American  tragedy. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  man  endowed  with 
great  charm,  a  strong  physique,  and  a  brilliant 
mind— a  man  of  relentless  industry,  political 
skill,  and  courage. 

Married  to  great  wealth,  he  made  a  fortune 
in  his  own  right. 

At  an  early  age  he  became  Governor  of  a 
great  state,  served  longer  than  any  other  man, 
and  gained  such  national  prominence  that  many 
predicted  he  would  one  day  reach  the  White 
House. 

"He  came  into  the  Governor's  office,"  a  vet- 
eran political  observer  has  said,  "with  the  finest 
mind,  the  best  education,  and  the  greatest  skill 
of  any  man  who  ever  occupied  that  office.  He 
might  have  become  a  political  masterpiece." 

But  today  in  Austin,  Texas,  serving  out  the 
waning  months  of  his  term,  Allan  Shivers  sits 
alone,  bereft  of  public  confidence,  gushingly 
repudiated  by  his  party  and  his  people. 

This  is  how  Allan  Shivers  rose  from  obscurity 
and  semi-poverty  to  the  shining  heights— and 
how  he  fell  into  tragic  failure.  It  is  a  story 
with  a  particular  lesson  for  our  times. 

act  one: 

horatio  alger.  texas  s  t  y  le 

SUAVE,  poised,  quiet-spoken,  carrying  his  195 
pounds  with  military  bearing  on  a  six-foot,  two- 
inch  frame,  Allan  Shivers  looks,  acts,  and  is 
a  man  of  distinction.  His  clean-cut  features, 
light  olive  complexion,  dark  brown  eyes,  gray- 


ing black  hair,  and  expensive  clothes— worn  with 
faultless  taste— make  him  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  in  American  politics. 

Friend  and  foe  alike  respect  Shivers'  intellect. 
"I've  worked  with  practicallv  every  big  name 
in  Washington,"  one  politician  remarked,  "but 
his  mind  is  as  sharp  as  I've  run  across." 

Born  in  the  East  Texas  "piney  woods"  forty- 
nine  years  ago,  Allan  Shivers  was  the  son  of 
poor  but  respected  parents.  (The  family  name 
rhymes  with  "rivers.";  As  a  youngster  he  was 
nicknamed  "Little  Buster";  he  was  shy,  studious, 
active  in  school  affairs,  and  even  then  ambitious 
to  be  Governor  of  Texas. 

After  a  short  stay  in  the  University  of  Texas, 
he  dropped  out  in  1927  for  lack  of  money,  and 
worked  two  years  for  an  oil  company  as  a  tank- 
car  repairman  and  assistant  timekeeper. 

"That  was  a  major  turning  point  for  him," 
an  old  friend  believes.  "Most  Texas  families 
were  fairly  well-off  then,  but  Allan  had  to  quit 
school  and  go  to  work.  He  made  up  his  mind 
to  get  wealth  and  prestige  and  social  acceptance, 
and  by  golly,  he's  gotten  them." 

"The  hardest  decision  I've  ever  had  to  make," 
Shivers  himself  has  said  was  giving  up  a  SI 60 
a  month  job  during  the  Depression  to  return 
to  law  school. 

Shivers  became  a  campus  leader,  winning  the 
student  presidency  by  a  landslide.  He  won  other 
honors— student  publications  chairman,  honor 
council  chairman,  and  selection  as  one  of  the 
eight  outstanding  seniors.  He  dated  the  prettiest 
girls,  attended  the  best  parties,  and  made  a  wide 
circle  of  friends. 

Hard-pressed  for  money,  he  worked  as  a  shoe 
salesman,  night  watchman,  assistant  sergeant-at- 
arms  in  the  state  House  of  Representatives, 
magazine  salesman,  and  student-dance  manager. 

After  graduation  he  practiced  law  briefly  with 
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his  father,  and  then  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
was  elected  the  second  youngest  state  senator  in 
historv.  He  served  competently  but  quietly  for 
twelve  years. 

On  his  thirtieth  birthday  he  married  Mari- 
alice  Shan,  only  child  of  a  pioneer  Texas  land 
developer,  John  Shan,-,  who  at  one  time  had 
1,300  land  salesmen  on  the  road,  and  who  owned 
15,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  together  with  oil, 
gas.  mining,  and  newspaper  interests. 

"That  was  another  turning  point,"  a  lifelong 
friend  asserts.  "Now  that  Allan  was  a  member 
of  a  rich  and  socially  prominent  family,  he 
moved  with  a  new  sense  of  strength  and 
security." 

During  World  War  II  he  served  ablv  as  a 
military  government  officer  with  the  Army  in 
North  Africa,  Italy.  France,  and  Germany. 
Afterwards  Shivers  planned  to  give  up  politics 
to  manage  the  estate  of  his  late  father-in-law, 
but  colleagues  persuaded  him  to  seek  the 
Lieutenant-Governorship.  He  won  bv  a  good 
margin. 

Then,  on  July  II,  1949,  at  his  East  Texas 
home.  Shivers  got  a  phone  call  telling  him  that 
Governor  Beauford  Jester  had  died  unex- 
pectedly. 

ACT  TWO: 

THE   YEARS   OF  GLORY 

THAT  morning  Allan  Shivers  wept  when 
he  learned  that  he  M  as  Governor  of  Texas. 
He  refused  to  be  sworn  in  until  after  Jester's 
funeral.  He  proceeded  cautiously  and  unob- 
trusively to  pick  up  the  reins  of  power.  He 
studied  state  problems,  traveled  far  and  wide 
building  political  fences,  gendy  eased  his  own 
friends  into  key  positions.  Relatively  unknown, 
Shivers  quickly  won  public  confidence  with  his 
quiet  dignity,  and  the  firmness  and  intelligence 
with  which  he  met  his  political  and  adminis- 
trative problems. 

None,  however,  then  foresaw  that  he  would 
become  the  most  powerful  Governor  in  Texas 
history,  and  the  most  controversial  Texan  since 
Sam  Houston.  As  Governor,  Shivers  accumulated 
a  long  line  of  "firsts": 

First  to  win  three  elective  two-year  terms, 
in  addition  to  serving  out  Jesters  unexpired 
term.  He  will  have  been  Governor  of  Texas 
two  and  a  half  years  longer  than  any  other 
man  when  he  retires  next  January. 

First  Governor  to  lead  Texans  into  the  Re- 
publican column. 
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First  gubernatorial  candidate  to  run  on 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  tickets. 

First  major  Texas  officeholder  since  the 
Civil  War  to  bolt  the  Democratic  party,  then 
win  re-election. 

As  perhaps  the  state's  richest  Governor,  he 
shattered  the  theory'  that  great  wealth  is  a 
fatal  political  handicap  in  Texas. 

He  built  up  more  national  influence  than 
any  of  his  predecessors. 

While  he  conferred  with  a  never-ending 
stream  of  people,  Shivers  apparently  made  his 
decisions  completely  alone.  There  was  no  inner 
circle,  no  band  of  cronies.  No  single  person 
ever  appeared  exceptionally  influential  with  the 
Governor. 

"He's  so  self-sufficient  nobody  gets  really  close 
to  him,"  one  observer  commented. 

He  was  more  successful  in  dealing  with  the 
legislature  than  any  previous  Governor.  When 
the  legislature  met,  he  would  outline  his  pro- 
gram, then  sit  back  until  late  in  the  session. 
After  many  disputes  were  settled  and  the  legis- 
lators were  weary,  he  moved  in  like  a  fresh 
fullback  in  the  fourth  quarter  to  force  his  pro- 
gram through. 

He  was  the  first  Governor  openly  to  call  the 
lobbyists— who  wield  a  tremendous  influence  in 
Texas— to  the  Governor's  Mansion,  outline 
his  demands,  and  tell  them  to  get  busy  with 
the  legislature.  Once,  when  lobbyists  balked 
at  bis  tax  program,  he  summoned  their  em- 
ployers—the major  corporation  presidents— and 
successfully  ordered  them  to  exert  pressure 
enough  to  pass  his  bill. 

"He  would  have  made  a  great  military  com- 
mander," one  associate  says.  "He  runs  the 
Governor's  office  and  his  campaigns  like  a  gen- 
eral—a painstaking  planner,  he  seeks  complete 
flexibility  of  maneuver  and  he  keeps  himself 
free  for  major  decisions  by  delegating  details. 
And  when  the  general  commands,  his  troops 
really  march." 

Like  a  military  commander,  his  aim  always 
was  to  win,  and  Shivers  has  done  or  said  what- 
ever he  deemed  necessary  to  victory. 

'  Allan  has  no  affection  for  lost  causes.  He 
hates  to  be  beaten,  even  in  a  friendly  game  of 
gin  rummy.  He  always  plays  like  hell  to  win," 
commented  a  state  capitol  reporter. 

For  a  long  time,  he  consistently  out-thought 
and  out-planned  his  adversaries,  and  he  is  coldly 
realistic  about  the  money,  manpower,  and  tim- 
ing required  for  political  victory.  Moreover, 
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he  is  an  exceptionally  well-informed  man  about 
the  world  he  lives  in. 

1  he  Texas  public  always  has  liked  the  way 
the  Shivers  family  conducted  its  private  life. 
They  have  seen  little  of  the  Governor's  pretty 
wife,  Marialice,  and  his  four  children.  Although 
he  often  referred  to  them  in  campaign  speeches, 
they  successfully  avoided  most  publicity.  Shivers 
soberly  regulates  his  personal  habits,  smoking 
and  drinking  moderately,  and  occasionally  play- 
ing golf,  hunting,  or  fishing  for  relaxation.  His 
faithfulness  as  a  father  and  husband  has  never 
been  questioned. 

Although  not  a  back-slapper,  he  is  a  highly 
effective  campaigner.  To  most  of  those  who 
meet  him,  he  seems  warm  and  completely  charm- 
ing. It  took  years  for  the  public  to  discover  that 
two  of  his  basic  weapons  are  an  underlying 
coldness  and  a  capacity  for  utter  ruthlessness. 

Even  his  enemies  concede  that  he  has  been 
a  skillful  Governor.  His  greatest  achievement 
was  a  $35,000,000  mental  and  tubercular  hospital 
building  program,  with  substantial  increases  in 
funds  for  patient  care  and  treatment.  When  he 
became  Governor  these  hospitals  were  in  a  dis- 
graceful condition,  lacking  beds,  buildings,  and 
doctors. 

Calling  a  special  session,  he  chided  the  legis- 
lators: 

"Texas,  the  proud  Lone  Star  State— first  in 
oil,  forty-eighth  in  mental  hospitals;  first  in 
cotton,  worst  in  tuberculosis;  first  in  raising 
goats,  last  in  caring  for  its  state  wards.  .  .  ." 

The  Legislature  gave  him  everything  he  asked. 

"That  was  Allan's  finest  hour,"  a  newspaper- 
man recalls.  "He  had  battled  for  a  humane 
cause,  and  people  were  proud  of  him.  A  state- 
wide poll  showed  that  79  per  cent  of  the  people 
approved  of  the  way  he  was  handling  the 
Governorship.  Never  since  has  he  been  so 
popular." 

He  vigorously  pushed  a  prison-reform  pro- 
gram started  by  his  predecessor,  transforming 
the  Texas  prison  system  from  one  of  the  nation's 
worst  into  one  of  the  best.  Teachers'  salaries, 
retirement  benefits,  and  ctate  funds  for  local 
schools  have  been  sizably  increased  during  his 
tenure,  while  more  money  has  been  provided 
for  highways,  old-age  pensions,  the  blind,  de- 
pendent children,  the  highway  patrol,  state 
employee  salaries,  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

His  opponents  contend,  however,  that  Texas, 
with  its  wealth  of  oil  and  natural  gas,  could 
have  far  better  public  services,  and  that  Shivers 
has  relied  primarily  on  consumer  or  sales  taxes 
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to  finance  his  programs,  while  letting  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  off  easy. 

Shivers  himself  believes  his  major  accomplish- 
ments have  been  "the  alerting  of  Texans  to  the 
dangers  of  federal  encroachment  on  states' 
rights,"  teaching  Texans  the  need  for  independ- 
ence in  Presidential  elections,  and  his  successful 
fight  for  state  ownership  of  the  oil-rich  tidelands. 

In  a  state  noted  for  such  master  politicians 
as  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  and  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Lyndon  Johnson,  Allan  Shivers  became 
the  dominating  figure  by  riding  the  wave  of  a 
violent  economic  and  political  revolution.  In  a 
single  generation  it  has  transformed  Texas  from 
a  fairly  hard-up  farming  and  ranching  com- 
munity into  one  of  the  richest  and  most  politi- 
cally complicated  regions  of  the  United  States. 

The  Era  of  Big  Oil  began  in  1930  with  the 
discovery  of  the  fabulous  East  Texas  field.  It 
brought  huge  fortunes  to  some  oilmen,  and 
lesser  ones  to  thousands  in  banking,  real  estate, 
oil-field  supplies,  transportation,  and  the  law. 
With  this  new  wealth,  came  a  boom  in  industry 
and  opportunities  in  new  fields  which  attracted 
thousands  of  upper-  and  middle-class  families 
from  the  North  and  East.  These  new  fortunes, 
new  industries,  and  newcomers  fomented  the 
political  revolution. 

The  old-stock  Texans  had  consistently  voted 
Democratic  since  the  Civil  War— except  for  the 
1928  Al  Smith  revolt— and  the  liberalism  of 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal  had  found  passionate  ac- 
ceptance among  them.  The  new  rich  and  their 
allies,  however,  turned  increasingly  conservative. 
In  addition,  the  newcomers— many  of  them  life- 
long Republicans  who  found  no  local  Republi- 
can party  with  a  prospect  of  success— quickly 
invaded  Democratic  ranks,  intent  on  taking 
control. 

This  conservative  upsurge  was  partially 
counterbalanced  by  three  developments:  (1)  the 
rapid  growth  in  political  power  of  organized 
labor,  (2)  the  increased  campaign  contributions 
of  a  few  "new  rich"  liberals;  (3)  the  sudden 
political  emancipation  of  the  state's  1,000,000 
Negroes  and  more  than  1,300,000  Latin  Ameri- 
cans, as  a  result  of  their  new-found  prosperity 
and  a  series  of  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  segregation  and  discrimination. 

ALL  these  tempestuous  new  political  forces 
were  scrambled  together  within  the  strained 
framework  of  the  Texas  Democratic  party.  The 
new  right-wing  forces  three  times  formed  shrill, 
well-financed  third  parties— the  Jeffersonian 
Democrats  in  1936,  the  Texas  Regulars  in  1944, 
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and  the  Dixiecrats  in  1948— in  an  effort  to  defeat 
Roosevelt  and  Truman.  Then,  alter  three  deci- 
sive failures,  the  leaders  dec  ided  to  try  to  capture 
the  Texas  Democratic  party  from  within.  For 
this  purpose,  however,  they  needed  issues  be- 
sides States'  Rights  and  White  Supremacy,  and 
most  of  all,  they  needed  a  top-flight  leader. 

By  1952  they  had  both.  The  federal  claim 
to  Texas  tidelands,  the  Korean  war,  and  the 
increasing  unpopularity  of  Harry  Truman 
furnished  the  issues,  and  Governor  Shivers  was 
<»lad  to  take  command.  In  December  1951,  a 
group  of  conservative  leaders  met  with  the 
Governor  in  his  office. 

"It's  vitally  important  to  us  that  Texas  remain 
in  conservative  hands  in  both  state  and  national 
politics.  We  want  you  to  lead  the  fight,  and 
we  are  here  to  tell  you  that  the  money  you 
will  need  is  now  available,"  Clint  Small,  veteran 
oil  and  gas  lobbyist,  and  spokesman  for  the 
group,  told  the  Governor. 

Shivers  tacitly  agreed.  He  became  increasingly 
critical  of  the  Truman  Administration,  expect- 
ing the  President  to  be  the  1952  nominee. 

The  morning  after  Truman  unexpectedly 
withdrew,  Shivers  sat  brooding  in  his  office  for 
a  long  time,  obviously  discouraged.  Finally  he 
told  an  aide,  "I  have  it.  It  isn't  just  Truman 
we're  fighting— it's  Trumanism." 

Later  he  elaborated:  "Corruption,  ineptness, 
and  inefficiency  in  high  places;  the  infiltration 
of  Communists  ...  an  unstable  and  stalemated 
foreign  policy  costing  the  lives  and  blood  of 
Americans  .  .  .  these  are  all  rolled  up  into 
Trumanism." 

The  Shivercrat  delegation  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  four  years  ago  refused  to 
pledge  support  of  the  nominees  in  advance, 
but  after  Shivers  told  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn 
that  he  intended  to  support  the  ticket  and 
planned  to  issue  a  statement  to  that  effect,  the 
Democratic  high  command  seated  his  delegates. 
Then,  less  than  a  month  after  the  convention, 
Shivers  flew  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  for  a  five- 
hour  conference  with  Adlai  Stevenson.  When 
Stevenson  refused  to  back  outright  state  owner- 
ship of  the  tidelands,  Shivers  declared  he  could 
not  support  him. 

Governor  Shivers  thereupon  took  command  of 
the  Eisenhower  campaign  in  his  state,  and 
formed  a  "Democrats  for  Eisenhower"  organiza- 
tion to  work  with  Republicans.  The  Shivers- 
controlled  Democratic  state  convention  urged 
all  Texans  to  support  Eisenhower,  who  after 
all  had  been  born  as  one  of  them.  Shivers 
and  all  but  one  of  the  Democratic  nominees 


for  state  offices  accepted  a  GOP  offer  to  make 
them  Republican  as  well  as  Democratic  nomi- 
nees on  the  November  ballot. 

Practically  every  major  political  leader  in 
Texas— except  for  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn,  Senator 
Lyndon  Johnson,  and  several  Congressmen— 
either  supported  Eisenhower  or  remained  silent. 

Nevertheless  the  task  was  difficult.  As  one 
Shivercrat  leader  pointed  out:  "For  Ike  to  carry 
Texas,  we  must  convince  the  people  it  is  no 
disgrace  to  vote  Republican.  We  must  convince 
them  Herbert  Hoover  isn't  running,  but  that 
Harry  Truman  is,  and  moreover,  that  Ike  can 
straighten  everything  out  in  Washington." 

"Vote  Texan— Vote  Ike"  was  the  slogan,  as 
the  campaign  carefully  avoided  all  reference  to 
Eisenhower  and  Nixon  as  Republicans. 

Often  wearing  a  blue  tie  emblazoned  with 
a  Lone  Star  flag,  Shivers  stumped  the  state  with 
fiery  speeches,  hammering  away  at  corruption 
in  Washington,  the  FEPC,  the  ADA,  the  CIO- 
PAC,  Communism,  and  "the  theft  of  our  tide- 
lands  from  the  schoolchildren  of  Texas." 

"If  Adlai  Stevenson  is  elected,"  he  predicted, 
"we'll  have  Stevenson-tinted  Trumanism.  Steven- 
sonism  is  Trumanism  with  a  Harvard  accent— 
with  wisecracks  instead  of  cuss-words.  I'm  for 
Texas,  America,  and  Eisenhower." 

When  the  largest  vote  in  Texas  history  turned 
out,  Eisenhower  carried  the  state  by  133,650 
votes,  and  Shivers  had  reached  his  pinnacle. 
He  was  the  undisputed  master  of  Texas  politics; 
he  had  just  been  re-elected  Governor;  he  com- 
pletely controlled  the  Democratic  party  ma- 
chinery; he  could  make  the  Texas  legislature 
and  the  lobbyists  do  almost  as  he  wished;  he 
had  carried  his  state  into  the  Republican  fold. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post's  profile  of  Shivers 
was  accurately  headlined,  "He  Has  Texas  in  the 
Palm  of  His  Hand." 

ACT   THREE : 

THE   GRAPES   OF  WRATH 

THE  night  Adlai  Stevenson  was  defeated,  a 
small  group  of  anti-Shivers  Democrats  met 
in  a  Dallas  hotel  room.  Byron  Skelton  (who 
was  to  be  chosen  Democratic  national  com- 
mitteeman in  1956)  stated  the  case: 

"Now  we're  at  rock  bottom.  We've  lost  con- 
trol in  Texas,  we've  lost  the  election.  Let's  meet 
at  my  Salado  cabin  next  Sunday  and  see  how 
we  can  climb  back  up." 

Thus  began  the  counter-revolution. 
Since  the  regular  party  machinery  was  in 
Shivers'  hands,  Rayburn  and  Democratic  na- 
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tional  chairman  Steve  Mitchell  created  the 
Democratic  Advisory  Council  to  serve  as  a  rally- 
ing point  for  "loyalists."  For  four  years  this 
council  labored  incessantly  to  rebuild  a  strong 
Democratic  party  in  Texas. 

Shivers  was  little  worried.  He  felt  politically 
secure,  lie  had  the  support  of  100  of  103 
daily  newspapers  and  of  500  of  the  state's  550 
weekly  papers,  by  his  own  estimates.  More 
successfully  than  any  American  politician  since 
Mark  Hanna,  he  had  mobilized  the  "haves"  into 
a  solid  electoral  force— persuading  nearly  every 
rexan  whose  bank  balance  exceeded  $1,000  that 
he  must  back  Shivers  against  the  "have-nots," 
the  "liberals,"  and  the  "leftists"  in  order  to  sur- 
\  ive  financially. 

Early  in  1954  Shivers  decided  to  seek  an  un- 
precedented third  term  as  Governor.  His  prin- 
cipal challenger  was  Ralph  Yarborough,  a  lawyer 
whom  he  had  defeated  easily  in  1952. 

Now,  however,  Shivers'  bolt  to  the  Republi- 
cans, the  "no  third-term"  tradition,  several  in- 
surance company  bankruptcies,  and  a  $425,000 
personal  profit  had  the  Governor  in  political 
trouble  more  serious  than  he  realized.  In  1946 
Shivers  paid  $25,000  for  an  option  to  purchase 
a  tract  of  land:  six  months  later,  for  a  price 
of  $450,000,  he  sold  the  option  to  some  of  the 
original  owners.  Although  Yarborough  de- 
manded an  explanation  of  "this  fantastic  profit," 
hinting  it  was  a  reward  for  Shivers'  political 
favors,  the  Governor  calmly  defended  it  as  rou- 
tine private  business. 

IN  THE  middle  of  the  campaign  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  school 
desegregation  decision.  At  first,  the  Governor 
commented  temperately  on  it,  but— as  his  cam- 
paign faltered— he  seized  upon  the  racial  issue 
as  a  welcome  windfall. 

"II  we  bow  down  to  the  Supreme  Court 
decree,  if  we  artificially  and  arbitrarily  enforce 
the  mixing  of  white  and  colored  children  in 
the  classroom,  we  are  going  to  blight  the  edu- 
cation of  whole  generations  of  children  from 
both  races.  While  I'm  Governor,  this  is  not 
going  to  happen,"  he  promised. 

Nevertheless,  during  much  of  the  campaign, 
Shivers'  own  son  was  attending  a  non-segregated 
Catholic  school.  After  he  won  re-election,  a 
lieutenant  explained: 

"Allan  really  doesn't  like  to  demagogue,  but 
he  was  about  to  lose  the  race.  He  had  to  have 
a  white  charger  to  ride  in  order  to  win." 

His  ultimate  strategy  was  to  link  Communism 
to  both  the  Negro  issue  and  organized  labor. 
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A  labor  union  charged  with  Communist  affilia- 
tions had  moved  into  the  Governor's  home 
town,  Port  Arthur,  to  organize  retail  employees. 
A  long,  bitter  strike  ensued.  Shivers  made  the 
most  of  it.  Insisting  that  the  ClO-PAC  and 
Communist-dominated  unions  were  trying  to 
take  over  Texas,  Shivers'  pamphlets  and  tele- 
vision documentaries  emphasized  pictures  of 
white  women  and  Negro  men  walking  picket 
lines  together— pictures  which  union  officials 
claimed  were  faked. 

A  labor  leader  summed  up  the  results  like 
this:  "Membership  in,  or  connection  with,  a 
labor  union  in  Texas  today  is  considered  by 
many  as  synonymous  with  disloyalty,  thanks  to 
Shivers.  He  knows  better.  He  gladly  accepted 
union  support— he  courted  it— until  he  became 
Governor." 

When  the  votes  were  counted,  Shivers  had 
won  a  third  fidl  term  with  the  identical  53 
per  cent  majority  by  which  Eisenhower  had 
carried  Texas. 

Soon  after  the  election,  however,  a  major 
scandal  shook  the  Shivers  empire.  Instead  of 
paying  a  World  War  II  bonus,  Texas  created 
a  3100,000,000  loan  fund  to  help  veterans  buy 
farms  and  ranches.  The  Governor,  Land  Com- 
missioner, and  Attorney  General  were  named 
to  handle  the  fund.  Late  in  1954  a  young  small- 
town editor,  Kenneth  Towery,  discovered  that 
promoters  had  defrauded  the  state  of  millions 
of  dollars  through  the  sale  of  land  at  fictitious 
values.  Towery  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Land  Commissioner  Bascom  Giles  now  is  serv- 
ing a  maximum  six-year  sentence  for  bribe-taking 
and  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  state— the  first 
Texas  state  official  ever  imprisoned  for  official 
misconduct.  More  than  three  hundred  indict- 
ments and  several  prison  sentences  have  been 
assessed  against  other  people. 

Soon  to  break  was  a  greater  scandal.  In  recent 
years  several  insurance  companies,  organized 
under  the  peculiarly  lax  Texas  statute,  had  gone 
into  receivership;  and  the  1955  legislature  finally 
authorized  stronger  regulations.  In  late  1955, 
without  warning  to  the  public  the  Insurance 
Commission— composed  entirely  of  Shivers'  ap- 
pointees—revealed the  giant  U.  S.  Trust  & 
Guaranty  Company  was  "hopelessly  bankrupt." 
Approximately  150,000  policyholders  and  de- 
positors faced  losses.  The  company  president 
attempted  suicide.  A  wave  of  indignation  swept 
the  state. 

Soon  it  was  revealed  that  nine  of  the  Texas 
Senate's  thirty-one  members  had  received  legal 
fees  or  other  money  from  the  bankrupt  com- 
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pany,  one  Senator  receiving  $10,000  in  cash.  In 
quick  succession  other  insurance  companies  were 
found  insolvent.  A  complete  audit  of  each  of 
the  state's  1,318  domestic  companies  was 
ordered.  Shivers  hotly  denied  there  was  "a  mess 
in  Austin,"  and  continued  to  defend  the  In- 
surance Commission,  particularly  his  former 
campaign  manager  and  executive  secretary,  Gar- 
land Smith,  whom  he  had  named  Commission 
chairman.  However,  when  newspapermen  dis- 
covered that  Smith  and  his  wife  had  taken  a 
33,000  Honolulu  vacation  trip  as  guests  of  an 
insurance  company  president,  Smith  hurriedly 
resigned. 

When  the  audit  was  completed,  ninety-nine 
companies  failed  to  win  relicensing  for  various 
reasons,  and  the  Aveeding-out  is  still  in  process. 

Public-opinion  polls  now  showed  the  Shivers 
administration  had  lost  public  confidence,  and 
on  March  1,  1956,  the  Governor  announced  he 
would  not  seek  re-election.  (Almost  certain  to  be 
his  successor  is  U.S.  Senator  Price  Daniel,  who 
won  the  Democratic  nomination  this  fall  in  the 
closest  Governor's  race  in  history,  nosing  out 
"loyalist"  candidate  Ralph  Yarborough  by 
slightly  more  than  3,000  votes.  While  Shivers 
and  Daniel  have  many  financial  and  political 
backers  in  common,  there  is'  little  personal 
warmth  between  the  two  men,  and  Shivers  is 
likely  to  have  almost  no  influence  in  the  new 
administration.) 

Last  spring,  however,  he  was  determined  to 
lead  the  Texas  delegation  to  the  1956  Democratic 
National  Convention.  Since  1952  he  repeatedly 
had  said  he  would  never  support  Adlai  Steven- 
son—indicating the  only  Democrats  he  might 
support  were  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  or  Ohio's 
Governor  Frank  Lausche. 

The  "loyalists,"  led  by  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn 
and  the  Democratic  Advisory  Council,  were 
grimly  resolved  to  wrest  control  from  the  Shiver- 
crats.  In  March  1956,  Rayburn  played  his  ace, 
proposing  that  Lyndon  Johnson  be  named 
Texas'  favorite  son  and  also  chairman  of  "a 
delegation  pledged  ...  to  work  for  the  election 
of  the  Democratic  nominees."  This  was  aimed 
directly  at  Shivers,  who  refused  to  make  such 
a  pledge. 

Although  he  had  backed  Stevenson  in  1952, 
Johnson  had  remained  on  good  terms  with 
Shivers,  and  he  hesitated  to  get  caught  in  this 
political  cross  fire  until  the  Governor  tried  to 
bluff  him  out  of  the  contest. 

"If  you'll  join  me  instead  of  the  radical 
Rayburn  crowd,"  Shivers  told  Johnson  in  a 
speech,  "you  can  be  our  favorite  son  candidate." 
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Johnson  later  said,  "I  had  to  run  or  fight- 
I  chose  to  fight."  The  upshot  was  a  battle  which 
Johnson  described  as  "a  campaign  of  hatred  and 
prejudice  .  .  .  without  equal  in  modern  times." 

On  May  5  the  greatest  outpouring  of  Texans 
ever  to  attend  Democratic  precinct  conventions 
decided  the  battle.  It  was  a  smashing  victory 
for  Johnson  and  Rayburn— four  to  one. 

The  triumph  was  so  sweeping  that  neither 
Shivers  nor  any  of  those  who  opposed  Rayburn 
and  Johnson  was  included  on  the  delegation  to 
the  national  convention.  In  the  national  Demo- 
cratic party  Shivers'  influence  was  dead. 

A  victorious  Johnson  told  the  press: 

"The  voice  of  the  demagogue  has  been  heard 
throughout  our  state.  The  people  listened-then 
voted  for  the  path  of  moderation. 

"Let  demagogues  everywhere  listen  and  take 
notice." 


EPILOGUE 

A MAN  of  Allan  Shivers'  competence, 
political  sagacity,  and  determination  can 
never  be  counted  out  permanently.  He  con- 
ceivably could  go  to  the  United  States  Senate 
(a  post  he  has  never  wanted)  or  a  Republican 
appointment  might  revive  his  prestige.  But 
Texans  never  again  will  feel  the  same  about  him. 

Why  did  a  gifted  man  like  Allan  Shivers 
miss  true  greatness?  Nine  main  explanations 
have  been  advanced  and  all  seem  to  hold  some 
truth: 

(1)  "Like  the  man  who  came  to  dinner,  Allan 
stayed  too  damn  long,"  a  supporter  said  just 
before  his  downfall.  Long  tenure  in  office  made 
him  bored  with  administrative  detail.  This, 
coupled  with  increased  concentration  on  national 
politics  and  extended  absences  from  Austin, 
relaxed  his  supervision  of  his  subordinates  and 
left  an  opening  for  corruption. 

(2)  Shivers  failed  to  detect  that  the  fever  of 
"McCarthyism"  had  abated  in  Texas  by  1956. 
Attacks  on  labor,  the  NAACP,  and  "left-wingers" 
brought  him  success  in  1952  and  1951,  but  when 
he  tried  to  label  well-known  and  relatively  con- 
servative politicians  such  as  Lyndon  Johnson 
;md  Sam  Rayburn  as  "captives  of  the  radicals," 
the  people  of  Texas  simply  did  not  believe  him. 

(3)  Repeated  victories  bred  in  the  Governor 
a  cockiness  approaching  arrogance. 

(4)  Shivers  flouted  the  most  basic  rule  of 
politics-party  loyalty.  For  twenty-two  years  the 
Democratic  party  gave  him  every  honor  he 
sought,  yet  he  led  Texas  into  the  Republican 
column    in    1952.    Almost   without  exception, 
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HANNAH  KAHN 

TO  BE  BLACK,  TO  BE  LOST 

ask  night  how  it  feels  to  be  dark, 
to  be  pitch,  to  be  black,  to  be  lost  .  .  . 
ask  winter  the  feeling  of  cold, 
the  bitter  edge  of  frost. 

Ask  day  how  it  feels  to  be  light 
exposed  so  that  all  may  see 
through  the  sharp  lens  of  the  sun 
the  glare  of  intensity. 

With  fears  that  torture  the  dark 
and  days  that  are  rimmed  with  pride, 
ask  me  how  it  feels  to  be  both 
exposed  and  doubly  denied. 


party  disloyalty  in  America  eventually  brings 
defeat  to  an  officeholder. 

(5)  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  once  said,  "Perhaps 
the  greatest  duty  of  statesmanship  is  that  of 
education."  On  the  great  basic  conflicts  of  his 
day— labor  vs.  management,  Negro  x*s.  white, 
liberal  vs.  conservative— Shivers  might  have  used 
his  political  genius  to  bring  an  era  of  good  feel- 
ing to  his  state.  Instead  he  chose  to  widen  the 
cleavage  in  order  to  win. 

(6)  He  failed  to  realize  that  voters  expect  a 
chief  executive  to  take  a  leave  of  absence  from 
private  business.  While  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Shivers  profited  personally  from  his  office,  he  did 
continue  to  expand  his  fortune  and  that  of  his 
wife  in  private  ventures  during  his  Governor- 
ship. This  example  led  subordinates  to  do  like- 
wise, and  some  of  them  grew  reckless.  The  moral 
tone  of  his  administration  steadily  declined,  both 
in  the  executive  branch  and  in  the  legislature, 
and  special-interest  lobbyists  became  more  brazen 
than  ever  before. 

(7)  A  governmental  repairman  rather  than  a 
political  philosopher,  Shivers  never  became  the 
symbol  of  any  new  ideas,  nor  did  he  add  any- 
thing original  to  American  political  history. 
Although  he  professed  concern  about  "the  loss 
of  states'  rights,"  he  never  sought  the  new  taxes 
necessary  for  the  Texas  government  "to  meet  its 


peoples'  needs  at  home  without  running  to 
Washington."  In  the  end,  his  talk  of  states' 
rights  was  written  off  by  many  voters  as  just 
another  political  gimmick. 

(8)  While  he  was  winning,  Shivers  was  a  tough, 
urbane,  but  reasonable  campaigner.  When  he 
faced  defeat,  however,  he  resorted  to  the  smear 
technique  of  the  demagogues.  The  voters  finally 
became  disgusted. 

(9)  In  the  face  of  obvious  governmental  cor- 
ruption, Shivers  lost  his  poise,  became  indecisive, 
and  appeared  to  the  public  to  be  more  eager  to 
protect  his  administration's  prestige  than  to 
clean  house. 

Today,  as  he  sits  out  these  last  frustrating 
months  in  the  Governorship,  Allan  Shivers  must, 
feel  that  he  is  leaving  Texas  public  services  bet- 
ter than  he  found  them,  that  Texas  in  many 
ways  has  gone  forward  during  his  tenure.  Per- 
haps he  has  hurried  Texas  toward  becoming  a 
two-party  state,  to  her  advantage.  But  he  also 
must  know  that  he  deliberately  set  neighbor 
against  neighbor,  that  Texas  with  its  great 
wealth  still  is  far  from  having  a  model  state 
government,  and  that  Texans  have  been  shamed 
by  a  corruption  in  public  affairs  they  had  never 
known  before. 

The  main  loser  in  this  tragedy  is  not  Allan 
Shivers  himself,  but  his  state  and  his  country, 
which  needs  all  the  talented  leadership  it  can 
produce. 

Perhaps  the  Greek  tragedies  would  say  that 
the  downfall  of  Allan  Shivers  was  predestined— 
that  it  was  inborn  in  his  nature. 

History  seems  to  reserve  her  brightest  laurels 
for  champions  of  the  underdog— the  [effersons, 
the  Jacksons,  the  Lincolns,  the  Roosevelts.  Yet 
from  the  days  of  his  youth  Allan  Shivers  looked 
in  a  different  direction;  he  wanted  to  be  re- 
spected by  the  rich  and  well-born.  This  led 
people,  in  the  end,  to  decide  he  lacked  compas- 
sion—or, as  one  voter  summed  it  up,  "He's  just 
the  little  brother  of  the  big  rich." 

One  night,  during  Shivers'  days  of  glory,  one 
of  his  close  advisers  went  out  to  drink  beer  with 
a  political  foe. 

"Allan  is  one  of  the  most  capable  men  Texas 
ever  produced,  and  he  could  be  her  greatest  son 
if  only  he  would  realize  that  the  men  who  loom 
large  in  history  are  those  compassionate  about 
people.  Why  doesn't  he  try?"  the  foe  asked. 

Ruefully  the  friend  looked  down  at  his  beer 
and  said:  "I  guess  he  just  lacks  the  heart." 

[In  an  early  issue,  Harper's  will  publish  an  analy- 
sis of  "What  Corrupted  Texas?"  by  an  astute  ob- 
server of  Texas  politics  and  the  national  scene.] 
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The  Things  the  world  wants 


Even  in  the  "underdeveloped"  areas  that  are 
drawn  toward  Communism,  there  is  still  a 
market  for  American  goods — though 
not  always  for  the  products,  or  at  the 
price,  you  might  expect. 

AMERICANS  commonly  assume  that 
the  whole  world  covets  our  "things"  and 
is  only  stopped  from  buying  them  in  super- 
wholesale  lots  by  an  unfortunate  poverty,  the 
frustrations  invented  by  the  managers  of  mone- 
tary affairs,  or  the  sheer  malignancy  of  foreign 
rulers.  There  are  even  those  who  think  that  the 
Soviet  system  would  be  severely  shaken  if  Ave 
"bombed"  the  country  with  mail-order  catalogues 
to  show  the  people  what  you  can  get  in  America; 
and  we  are  not  all  wholly  convinced  that  it  is  a 
joke  that  Eskimos  would  proudly  install  mechan- 
ical refrigerators  in  their  igloos  if  they  could 
come  by  them. 

And  we  are  not  wholly  wrong.  Although  it  is 
a  truism  that  you  can't  export  a  standard  of 
living,  you  can  export  both  material  components 
of  the  standard  and  the  means  and  understand- 
ing to  produce  them  elsewhere.  The  United 
States  has  long  been  doing  both  of  these  things 
—the  latter  rather  purposefully  for  the  past 
decade,  the  former  as  a  natural  overflow  of  our 
abundance.  Those  Americans  who  are  in  the 
export  trade  have  thus  had  to  learn  a  good  deal 
about  what  American  things  foreigners  want, 
and  why  they  want  them. 

Recently  I  had  an  opportunity  to  get  some 
light  on  this  matter  and  it  turned  out  to  be  far 


more  complicated  than  you  might  offhand  think. 
During  June  1956  the  Sheaffer  Pen  Company, 
which  was  holding  its  World  Sales  Convention 
in  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  invited  me  to  sit  in  on  its 
meetings,  interview  participants,  ask  whatever 
questions  I  pleased,  and  write  freely  of  the  re- 
sults. This  was  an  assembly  of  men  professionally 
familiar  with  the  market  for  an  American  prod- 
uct in  South  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America. 
Though  the  great  majority  of  mankind  in  these 
territories  still  flounders  in  traditional  poverty- 
only  in  the  market,  if  at  all,  for  a  "Japanese 
singlet"  (that  is,  a  very  cheap  undershirt)— there 
is  a  sizable  and  increasing  minority  which  seeks 
to  acquire  fragments  of  a  Western  living  standard. 
It  was  this  group  that  I  heard  the  salesmen  talk 
about,  both  in  their  convention  sessions  and 
(more  productively)  on  a  number  of  informal 
social  occasions— including  an  agreeable  evening's 
trip  on  the  Mississippi  River  in  an  old-fashioned 
paddle-wheeler. 


THE    BASIC  THREE 

THE  up-and-coming  South  Asian  or  African 
appears  to  want  three  things  especially:  a 
bicycle,  a  watch,  and  a  fountain  pen.  II  he  is  a 
sophisticated  buyer— and  the  testimony  1  heard 
at  Fort  Madison  is  that  in  some  mysterious  word- 
of-mouth  fashion,  without  access  to  consumer  re- 
search, he  has  acquired  considerable  knowing- 
ness— he  wants  (as  in  Malaya)  an  English  bic  ycle, 
a  Swiss  watch,  an  American  fountain  pen,  and 
perhaps  a  German  camera.  This  is  not  true  in 
all  markets.  American  fountain  pens,  for  in- 
stance, have  no  particular  prestige  in  Ceylon 
because  the  British  established  themselves  there 
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before  the  Americans  even  got  a  foothold.  And 
il  is  not  to  say  that  the  buyer  always  gets  what 
he  thinks  the  best,  any  more  than  Americans  do, 
but  he  has  his  ideas. 

On  occasion  other  articles  join  these  three.  A 
Siamese  wants  a  pair  of  sunglasses,  not  any  old 
sunglasses  but  a  good— and  expensive— pair,  to 
"be  like  the  King,"  although  the  King  wears 
them  on  the  advice  of  his  oculist.  In  Mexico 
before  the  rising  man  can  acquire  articles  for  his 
personal  use,  he  must  get  the  family  a  radio;  and 
he  will  persist  in  this  (on  the  installment  plan) 
through  innumerable  job  losses  and  reposses- 
sions, until  it  is  accomplished  and  he .  can  go 
on  to  higher  things.  In  Mexico,  too,  the  local 
lust  for  bicycles  is  fiercely  stimulated  by  the 
popularity  of  bicycle  racing.  But  the  pattern  of 
bicycle,  watch,  and  fountain  pen  persists  through 
Siam,  Malaya,  Nigeria,  Kenya,  Mexico,  and  the 
similar  countries. 

The  rationale  of  coveting  a  bicycle  is  fairly 
plain:  it  is  the  first  step  on  the  path  of  mech- 
anized transport.  There  is,  it  seems,  a  kind  of 
inevitable  progression:  observers  of  Italy  have 
noticed  how— since  the  war,  as  income  has  im- 
proved—the Italians  have  moved  from  bicycle, 
to  motor-scooter,  to  small  automobile.  Presum- 
ably the  further  progression  is  to  big  cars,  to  air- 
planes, to  rocket  ships;  but  in  the  emergent  back- 
ward countries  the  bicycle  at  least  starts  one  on 
the  escalator. 

The  watch  is  more  subtle,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  widely  coveted  contrivance 
amongst  deprived  people.  When  the  Russians 
moved  into  Europe  toward  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  Red  soldiers  devoted  a  lot  of  energy 
to  "liberating"  watches;  and  in  Koestler's  Dark- 
ness at  Noon  the  new-generation  commissar 
Gletkin  explains  the  passionate  importance  of  a 
watch  for  a  man  of  peasant  background.  Owning 
a  watch  means  that  one  has  moved  out  of  a 
civilization  which  is  timeless— in  which  time  is 
decidedly  not  of  the  essence— into  one  in  which 
man  and  his  machines  run  on  time  when  they 
are  right,  and  in  which  any  failure  of  syn- 
chronization is  decidedly  wrong.  Time  is  now 
significant  to  you,  and  the  watch  proves  your 
personal  capacity  to  keep  track  of  it. 

A  fountain  pen  is  similar  testimony  to  one's 
literacy.  More  portable  than  a  writing-brush 
and  a  bottle  of  writing-fluid,  more  distinguished 
than  a  wooden  pencil,  it  shows  that  the  possessor 
not  only  can  write  (presumptively,  that  is)  but 
also  is  rather  choosy  about  the  devices  with 
which  he  practices  the  art. 

However,  these  relatively  clear-cut  considera- 
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tions  are  blurred  when  another  psychological 
factor  is  introduced  into  the  equation— that  is, 
symbolism.  These  articles,  like  the  rug  on  an 
executive's  office  floor,  symbolize  status.  But 
unlike  the  executives,  who  are  more  or  less 
tightly  bound  by  the  status  rules  of  their  corpora- 
tions, the  aspiring  native  of  South  Asia  and 
Africa  is  not  yet  stopped  by  protocol  from  reach- 
ing beyond  his  actual  status  for  the  symbols  of 
a  higher  one.  Bluntly,  the  Malayan  or  Nigerian 
buys  symbols  of  a  status  he  has  not  necessarily 
achieved,  a  kind  of  factitious  status  deriving 
from  mere  possession,  like  a  poor  man  with  a 
new  Cadillac. 

This  works  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  many 
purchase  fountain  pens  who  can't  write— and 
watches  when  they  can't  tell  time,  and  have 
small  need  of  absolute  punctuality  anyhow— in 
the  hope  of  creating  the  impression  that  they 
have  achieved  the  skills  the  articles  symbolize. 
At  the  same  time,  both  these  customers  and 
those  who  can  write,  and  who  must  (or  should) 
be  punctual,  purchase  the  coveted  articles  in  a 
quality,  and  at  a  price,  far  out  of  line  with  their 
actual  economic  status  and  income.  They  over- 
spend on  the  symbols  to  keep  up  with  the 
Joneses.  In  parts  of  the  world  so  deprived  of 
worldly  goods,  such  conduct  is  both  puzzling 
and,  in  a  sense,  disturbing. 


RECKLESS  SPENDERS 

TO  BE  sure,  the  articles  do  represent  a 
"store  of  value"  which  is  fairly  steady 
throughout  inflation,  and  this  makes  them  a 
reasonably  reliable  form  of  savings,  much  in  the 
way  that  the  rich  store  up  value  in  jewels.  Sav- 
ings-bank deposits  are  neither  common  as  yet, 
nor  of  comparable  steadiness,  in  the  areas  we 
are  talking  about.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
things  lose  value  through  use  and  obsolescence. 
Fashion  rules  in  all  these  articles— varieties  of 
faces  on  watches  go  through  cycles  very  notice- 
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able  to  the  merchants.  But  the  value  factor  finds 
expression  in  t he  high  rating  of  gold-capped 
pens,  or  gold-cased  watches,  not  stainless  steel  or 
what  have  you.  It  is  ;i  fact  that  gold  caps  with- 
out the  pens  have  even  been  sold  in  South  Asia, 
plainly  as  "savings"  which  are  hedges  against 
inflation. 

It  is  the  universal  testimony  of  the  salesmen 
I  talked  to  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  determine  the  size  of  the  market  for  an  article 
of  high  quality— whether  in  South  Asia,  Africa, 
or  South  America— by  studying  income  distribu- 
tion. Because  of  their  high  symbolic  significance, 
the  purchasers  buy  these  things  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  price  absorbs  an  outsize  share  of 
their  income.  The  possession  of  the  symbolic 
article  does  not  transform  their  basic  standard 
of  living;  after  the  purchases  are  made,  the  pur- 
chasers continue  to  live  in  hovels  and  eat  spar- 
ingly. A  family  may  even  pool  resources  to  get 
a  prestige  article  for  a  favored  family  member. 
The  whole  business  is  almost  disconnected  from 
the  standard-of-living  question  altogether  and 
only  illogically  connected  with  income. 

We  in  this  country  have  long  been  aware  that 
no  exact  correspondence  exists  between  certain 
articles  purchased  and  size  of  income.  We,  too, 
have  our  symbolic  possessions.  In  fact,  it  might 
be  argued  that  the  United  States  is  the  para- 
disiacal home  of  symbolic  consumption  goods, 
acquired  usually  to  simulate  a  higher  status  than 
the  economic  facts  ratify.  But  what  strikes  one 
about  the  spending  of  the  emerging  people  is  the 
disproportionate  amount  of  total  income  spent 
on  symbolic  articles,  sharply  out  of  relation  to 
what  is  spent  on  fundamentals— food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  It  is  this  that  causes  observers— even 
the  salesmen— to  speak  caustically  of  the  reckless, 
senseless,  undisciplined  spending  of  the  Asian, 
African,  or  South  American.  Not  clearly  recog- 
nizing the  amount  of  reckless,  senseless,  and  un- 
disciplined spending  they  do  at  their  own  level 
of  income,  they  become  very  superior  about  the 
ways  of  the  natives. 

On  the  face  of  it  it  does  look  pretty  bad,  but 
looked  at  in  context  it  is  simply  another  illustra- 
tion of  an  ancient  historical  fact.  As  sage  old 
Samuel  Butler  once  remarked,  civilization  itself 
is  the  art  of  living  beyond  one's  income.  Long 
before  men  were  in  firm  control  of  the  essentials, 
they  began  to  gather  luxurious  baubles  of  all 
kinds  to  illustrate  (or  symbolize)  what  great 
fellows  they  were.  Otherwise  the  archaeologists 
woidd  have  precious  little  to  dig  up.  Perhaps 
it  is  by  grasping  at  luxuries— even  at  a  certain 
sacrifice  of  necessities— that  man  make  s  progress. 
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And  perhaps  he  grasps  most  avidly  at  luxuries 
which  happen  to  carry  symbolic  mana  because 
he  knows  that  they  symbolize  something  beyond 
price.  Better  a  golden-capped  fountain  pen 
which  says,  "I  am  a  literate  and  command  a 
superb  writing  instrument,"  even  if  the  economic 
cost  is  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  income,  than 
an  empty  pocket  which  says,  "I  can't  write;  I 
am  a  poor,  misbegotten  illiterate." 


PENS    AND  PROGRESS 

OBVIOUSLY  this  applies  only  to 
societies  in  which  literacy  is  still  a  dis- 
tinction and  in  which  pens,  watches,  and  bicycles 
are  closely  bound  up  with  the  whole  notion  of 
progress.  We  know  altogether  too  little  about 
such  societies,  and  the  aspiring  men  in  them,  to 
be  absolutely  certain  what  motivates  them.  But 
this  I  think  we  do  know:  that  in  Nigeria,  which 
is  on  the  verge  of  autonomy  within  the  British 
Commonwealth,  a  prime  support  of  change  is 
the  vigorous  education  program,  embracing  both 
children  and  adults  alike.  In  such  a  situation,  as 
the  merchants  have  already  observed,  there  is  a 
tremendous  potential  market  for  fountain  pens, 
watches,  and  bicycles,  and  it  will  be  active  as 
long  as  education  finds  new  subjects,  and  the 
subjects  find  rewards.  The  tie-up  between 
progress  and  fountain  pens  is,  therefore,  a  real 
one  and  exporters  should  on  this  showing  be  the 
most  ardent  supporters  of  developments  like 
those  in  Nigeria. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  more  than  a 
blind  clutching  at  exotic  gadgets.  The  articles 
may  be  symbolic  but  they  symbolize  something 
intensely  real  and  significant— the  urge  ol  .1 
people  long  time-bound  toward  progress.  There 
is  no  blinking  the  lad  that  the  only  way  forward 
these  people  see  leads  to  full  participation  in  an 
industrialized  society.  This  is  true  whethei  the 
form  ol  it  is  envisaged  as  capitalist-democrati< 
or  Communist-"democratic";  the  passion  to  in- 
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dustrialize  is  practically  universal.  By  acquiring 
bicycles,  watches,  and  fountain  pens,  the  Asians 
and  Africans  are  giving  notice  that  they  are  men 
of  tomorrow.  In  addition  to  being  merchants 
of  coveted  articles,  the  men  who  sell  these  things 
are  therefore  the  abettors  of  revolutions— the 
revolutions  that  are  everywhere  being  promoted 
by  Westernized  and  semi-Westernized  intel- 
lectuals and  pseudo-intellectuals  and  their  fol- 
lowers—the people  who  write  with  fancy  pens 
and  are  self-conscious  about  time. 

A  paradox  remains  in  the  question  of  quality 
and  price.  I  have  suggested  that  the  buyers  want 
the  very  best  available  and  are  prepared  to  make 
severe  sacrifices  to  get  it.  Naturally  merchants 
stand  ready  to  supply  it.  But  from  the  customer's 
point  of  view  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  settle  for 
a  less  expensive  version  of  the  same  thing?  And 
from  the  merchant's  point  of  view,  would  it  not 
be  a  kindness— and  good  business  too— to  supply 
cheaper  models  in  quantity  to  satisfy  what  pre- 
sumably would  be  a  far  larger  market? 

Of  course,  cheaper  merchandise  is  available 
and  is  bought  in  quantity.  But  nobody  is  fooled. 
It  is  clearly  recognized  that  it  is  inferior  in 
quality;  and  it  carries  no  mono.  For  these  peo- 
ple aspire  not  simply  to  possess  a  "tool"  to  do 
a  job,  but  to  own  one  that  also  symbolizes  suc- 
cess. A  Japanese,  even  a  Communist  Chinese, 
fountain  pen  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for  an 
American  pen;  an  American  watch  is  not  as 
prestigeful  as  a  Swiss  (though  this  gap  has  closed 
up  a  lot  since  World  War  II);  and  a  Japanese 
bicycle  is  plainly  below  the  par  set  by  the  British 
article. 

The  merchants  say  that  much  is  learned  in  the 
countries  mentioned  from  the  American  picture 
magazines— which  are  avidly  "read"  when  new 
and  when  second-,  third-,  and  fourth-hand.  Pur- 
chases are  made  in  Singapore,  for  example,  by 
the  presentation  of  a  picture  from  one  of  these 
papers  and  nothing  not  absolutely  identical  with 
the  picture— verified  by  the  customer  by  a 
scrutiny  so  minute  as  to  be  astounding— will  do. 
Local  pictorial  advertising  is  also  effective.  A 
merchant  who  works  the  Nigerian  market  told 
me  he  intended  to  use  the  "Man  of  Distinction" 
gambit,  showing  a  Nigerian  legal  dignitary,  all 
done  up  in  his  British  robes  and  wig,  writing  a 
decision  with  his  company's  fountain  pen. 

The  essence  is  that  if  prestige  gets  attached 
to  an  article  of  a  certain  national  origin,  and  if 
other  nations  then  come  along  with  a  cheaper 
version  of  the  same  article,  their  products  may 
sell  (even  sell  very  well)  but  they  are  definitely 
looked  upon  as  inferior  substitutes.   It  is  not 
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merely  the  article,  but  where  it  comes  from,  that 
counts.  So  far  has  this  gone  that  in  certain 
markets,  like  Malaya,  it  is  next  door  to  impos- 
sible to  sell  an  American-type  fountain  pen 
manufactured  in  Australia  to  the  standards  of 
the  American  company,  simply  because  it  does 
not  carry  the  marking  "Made  in  U.S.A."  On  the 
other  hand,  such  pens  can  be  sold  in  Ceylon  and 
are  expected  to  be  acceptable  to  West  Africans. 

All  this  suggests  that  the  way  to  get  the  coveted 
articles  to  the  low-priced  market,  with  satisfac- 
tion for  all  concerned,  would  be  for  the  pro- 
ducers enjoying  prestige  to  invade  it  themselves 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  foreign  competitors  like 
the  Japanese,  or  the  Czechoslovaks.  After  all, 
the  Americans  know  a  lot  about  satisfying  mass, 
as  well  as  quality,  markets.  But  this  line  of 
reasoning  runs  head  on  into  the  prestige  ques- 
tion from  another  angle.  If  Americans  tried  to 
merchandise  cheap  (price  and  quality)  goods  in 
the  countries  A\here  mana  is  attached  to  those 
goods  for  quality  reasons,  they  would  fatally 
undermine  the  original  prestige.  In  reaching 
out  from  the  quality  to  the  mass  market,  both 
might  be  lost.  It  is  just  now  good  business  to 
let  those  without  prestige  keep  the  non-prestige- 
ful  market.  Or  so  the  merchants  say. 

AT  ANY  rate,  we  can  console  ourselves  that 
politics  seems  to  play  a  minimum  role  in  these 
matters.  Anti-American  political  views  appar- 
ently have  not  yet  spoiled  a  market  for  an 
American  object,  unless  import  restrictions  may 
have  been  administered  prejudicially.  But  given 
entry  to  a  market,  American  technological  prod- 
ucts with  their  styling  and  packaging  enjoy 
global  esteem.  Political  prejudice,  it  has  been 
observed,  does  not  survive  sight  of  the  articles; 
and  this  is  a  finding  which  other  American 
manufacturers,  and  others  concerned  with  our 
reputation  abroad,  might  do  well  to  observe. 
Where  resistances  occur  it  is  rather  a  case  of  run- 
ning up  against  the  prestige  of  a  competitive 
producer— which  is  normal  competition. 

As  it  has  been  found  that  American  jazz  is 
enjoyed  in  countries  strong  in  anti-Americanism, 
so  other  American  products  at  the  top  of  the 
prestige  pile  surmount  easily  the  hurdles  of 
politics  and  propaganda.  Rebel  Communists 
have  been  hauled  out  of  the  Malayan  jungles 
with  as  many  as  six  American  fountain  pens  on 
them.  It  is  highly  likely  that  some  of  the  most 
savage  diatribes  against  the  United  States  pro- 
duced in  Peking  are  written  by  Communist 
scribes  using  American  fountain  pens— genuine 
articles,  too.  People,  after  all,  are  funny. 


Norman  MacKenzie 


England  gets  a 

RACE 
PROBLEM 

The  British — who  like  to  chide  OS 
about  our  racial  frictions — are  now  having 
troubles  of  their  own  with 
a  growing  stream  of  colored  immigrants. 

THERE  are  now  more  than  50.000  West 
Indians  in  Britain,  and  several  hundreds 
more  come  to  join  them  every  month.  Early  in 
1955.  the  tabloid  Daily  Sketch  ran  a  series  of 
articles  on  "the  Paradise  Invasion'*  by  "zoot- 
suited  dupes"  who  are  "doomed  to  poverty  re- 
lieved only  bv  the  public  purse."  But  to  Fred 
Johnson,  from  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Britain  is 
where  there  is  work.  We  stood  talking  at  a 
street  corner  in  shabby  Brixton,  a  decaying  Lon- 
don borough  which  has  come  to  serve  as  a  kind 
of  transit  camp  in  which  friends  and  relatives 
already  there  find  room  for  immigrants  while 
they  look  for  jobs  and  homes  of  their  own. 
Across  the  street,  in  a  fine  drizzle,  a  Salvation 
Army  band  was  striking  echoes  from  a  brick 
wall  on  which,  in  four-foot  letters,  was  painted 
the  slogan  KBW— "Keep  Britain  White." 

'  That  don't  worry  we."  Fred  Johnson  said. 
"Those  fascists  are  crazy  people.  They  aren't 
British  like  we."  For  Fred,  like  most  of  his 
fellow- Jamaicans,  is  intensely  patriotic.  He  is 
sensitive  about  his  color,  quick  to  feel  discrimina- 
tion, nostalgic  for  the  warmth  and  vitality  of  his 
home  island.  But  he  also  feels  that  he  is  British, 
and  given  a  chance  to  settle  in  to  British  habits 
and  conditions,  he  can  belong. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  now  nowhere  else  to  go. 


Some  West  Indians  I  have  talked  to  are  wistful 
abotit  the  United  States.  They  like  to  read 
Xegro  magazines  such  as  Ebony  and  Our  World, 
use  Americanisms  in  their  speech,  and  try  to 
strike  up  friendships  with  Xegro  GIs  from  the 
air  bases  in  Britain.  There  are,  after  all,  nearly 
300,000  British  West  Indians  in  the  U.S.,  and 
until  recently  the  stream  of  migrants  moved,  not 
to  Britain,  but  to  Panama,  Cuba,  and  the  States. 
Emigration  to  Britain  really  began  in  1948,  and 
it  is  onh  in  the  last  three  years  that  special 
boats  and  charter  flights  have  brought  We^t 
Indians  across  the  Atlantic  in  large  numbers. 

By  L'nited  States  standards,  the  numbers  are 
still  small.  Only  one  person  out  of  every 
thousand  in  the  population  is  a  West  Indian. 
And  onlv  one  immigrant  comes  from  the  West 
Indies  for  every  seven  from  other  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Xothing.  one  would  say.  to 
get  excited  about.  The  influx  is  tiny  by  com- 
parison to  the  stream  of  Puerto  Ricans  arriving 
in  Xew  York,  or  to  Xegro  migration  into  Chi- 
cago, Detroit,  or  San  Francisco.  Yet  the  West 
Indians  are  creating  a  new  social  problem  for 
Britain.  For  the  first  time,  Britain  is  having  to 
face  up  to  the  question  of  color,  not  in  the 
colonies,  but  in  the  streets,  factories,  dance  halls 
and  public-houses  of  London.  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  and  other  industrial  cities.  And  though 
West  Indians  are  no  more  than  half  the  colored 
minority  in  Britain,  they  are  the  center  of  the 
problem. 

There  are,  I  think,  several  reasons  for  this. 
First,  they  are  much  more  visible,  and  they  are 
more  concentrated  in  certain  areas.  Secondly, 
they  are  not  students,  or  seamen,  or— like  many 
Sikhs  and  Pakistanis— transients  who  have  come 
to  make  some  monev  to  set  themselves  up  at 
home.  Most  of  the  West  Indians  have  come 
to  settle  in  Britain,  and  they  expect  to  be  as- 
similated. Thirdly,  they  have  no  national  or 
cultural  tradition  which  sets  them  apart:  the 
history,  literature,  and  social  patterns  of  Britain 
are  accepted  as  much  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  as  in 
Kingston  in  Yorkshire.  And,  to  the  Englishman, 
this  "similarity"  is  much  harder  to  get  along 
with  than  the  differences  he  normally  expects  to 
find  in  a  "foreigner."  When  a  West  Indian  en- 
ters a  factory,  his  work  mates  are  often  genuinely 
surprised  to  find  that  he  speaks  no  other 
language  than  English  and  that  he  takes  quite 
literally  the  entry  on  his  passport  which  reads 
"British  Subject  by  Birth." 

For  this  passport  is  the  legal  token  of  equality. 
The  law  in  Britain  recognizes  no  differences  of 
pigment.    That  is  why  many  liberals  hesitate 
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even  to  discuss  legislation  or  administrative  ac- 
tion against  discrimination— a  fair  employment 
code  such  as  the  FEPC,  for  example.  II  laws 
in  favor  of  colored  citizens  can  be  passed,  then 
a  precedent  is  created,  and  there  can  equally 
well  be  laws  against  them.  Such  matters  as  the 
refusal  to  serve  a  colored  man  in  a  bar  (licensing 
laws),  or  racialist  comments  in  a  dance  hall 
(laws  on  insulting  behavior),  or  even  overcharg- 
ing for  rooms  (redress  is  possible  under  the  rent 
laws),  are  in  any  case  equally  actionable  by 
white  and  West  Indian.  The  law  knows  no 
color  bar,  and  Mr.  Osborne,  a  Conservative 
Member  of  Parliament,  made  little  headway 
with  a  bill  designed  to  "regulate"  immigration 
by  "undesirables." 

But  law  is  different  from  custom.  I  have  often 
heard  a  West  Indian  say  that  "there  isn't  a  color 
bar,  but  .  .  ."  and  then  add  that  it  might  be 
easier  to  know  how  things  stood  if  there  were 
a  more  distinct  color  line.  Fred  Johnson  put 
this  point  well.  "We  can  never  be  sure,"  he 
said.  Never  sure,  that  is,  when  someone  will 
draw  the  line,  and  never  sure  whether  what 
seems  to  be  discrimination  really  is  color  prej- 
udice. Many  West  Indians  come  to  Britain  be- 
lieving that  they  are  skilled  workers— carpenters, 
for  instance,  or  bricklayers,  or  electricians— and 
when  they  find  skilled  jobs  closed  to  them  they 
feel  that  it  is  too  much  color  rather  than  too 
little  skill  that  has  lost  them  an  opening.  Yet 
employers  and  unions  alike  have  found  from 
experience  that  what  passes  for  skill  in  Jamaica 
often  doesn't  come  up  to  British  standards.  The 
difficulty  is  to  persuade  the  West  Indian  that 
the  employer  is  not  simply  finding  an  excuse. 

WHY    DO    THEY  COME? 

TH  E  ignorance  of  most  British  people 
about  the  West  Indies  is  matched  by  West 
Indian  ignorance  about  conditions  in  Britain. 
Traveling  up  from  Dover  with  a  trainload  of 
immigrants  I  found  that  they  had  little  con- 
ception of  distance.  One  asked  me  how  much 
a  taxi  would  cost  from  the  London  terminus 
to  an  address  in  Birmingham— more  than  a 
hundred  miles  by  road.  When  another  told  me 
he  expected  to  stay  with  friends  in  Brixton,  I 
was  astonished  when  he  announced  that  he  did 
not  know  where  they  lived. 

"I'll  just  stop  the  first  colored  man  I  see  and 
ask  him,"  he  told  me. 

Others,  arriving  in  unusually  good  summer 
weather,  still  found  it  chilly. 

"I'm  glad  I  got  a  strong  suit,"  one  said,  show- 


ing me  a  light  tweed  jacket.  "I'll  be  okay  till 
it  gets  warmer." 

There  is  so  much  to  learn  in  a  new  country, 
not  least  the  urban  disciplines  that  are  taken 
for  granted  by  an  Englishman  and  are  unknown 
to  most  West  Indians.  And  yet,  even  if  they 
knew  the  difficulties  that  lay  ahead,  most  of 
these  immigrants  would  still  come.  Entry  to 
Britain  is  unrestricted;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
raising  the  passage  money  by  saving,  selling 
tools  or  household  goods,  borrow  ing  from  money 
lenders  or  from  relatives  in  Britain.  And  in 
Britain,  there  is  both  work  and  welfare.  For 
the  labor  shortage  is  acute,  while  full  employ- 
ment lasts;  and  everyone  is  entitled  to  free  medi- 
cal treatment,  to  unemployment  and  sickness 
benefit,  to  pensions,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to 
National  Assistance  (relief).  A  West  Indian  may 
not  succeed  in  getting  the  job  he  wants,  at  least 
for  a  beginning,  and  he  may  not  earn  at  first 
as  much  as  he  expects  (he  usually  knows  that 
wages  are  higher  in  Britain  than  in  Jamaica, 
but  does  not  realize  that  prices  are  higher  too). 
Yet  a  job  can  be  found  for  him.  And  that  is 
a  sharp  contrast  with  conditions  at  home.  In- 
come per  head  in  Britain  is  $646,  in  Jamaica  it 
is  $170.  This  explains  the  migration. 

Jamaicans  are  used  to  migration.  But  today, 
more  than  ever,  it  offers  the  only  hope  of  escap- 
ing from  stagnation  at  home.  There  one  worker 
in  five  is  unemployed.  Thousands  of  young 
people  have  never  worked  at  all.  Yet,  in  the 
next  ten  years,  the  labor  force  will  grow  by 
one-fifth:  even  if  210,000  new  jobs  could  be 
created  in  the  next  decade  (at  the  moment  there 
are  about  half  a  million  workers  in  industry, 
trade,  and  agriculture),  unemployment  would 
still  be  about  5  per  cent.  And  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  creating  so  many  jobs. 

A  plan  drafted  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Inter- 
national Bank  showed  that  even  an  investment 
of  $50,000,000  would  only  provide  at  most 
20,000  of  the  100,000  new  jobs  that  will  be 
needed  by  1960.  Jamaica  does  not  have  suffi- 
cient resources  to  build  industry,  nor  capital 
enough  to  modernize  its  agriculture.  Britain 
could,  and  should,  give  more  help  than  is  offered 
at  present,  but  no  one  sees  much  hope  of  ending 
chronic  unemployment  in  the  island  or  of  creat- 
ing a  viable  economy.  There  are  simply  too 
many  people:  in  Jamaica,  1,400,000  live  in  4,400 
square  miles;  and  in  Barbados,  pressure  is  even 
greater,  220,000  living  in  166  square  miles. 

None  of  this  needs  stressing,  any  more  than 
one  need  describe  in  detail  the  appalling  hous- 
ing conditions— four  out  of  five  dAvellings  in 
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Kingston  arc  one  room,  measuring  ten  by  fif- 
teen  Eeet  or  less— or  the  social  conditions,  poor 
educational  facilities,  and  outright  beggary.  The 
causes  of  migration  from  the  British  islands 
in  the  Caribbean  are  basically  similar  to  those 
which  drive  Puerto  Ricans  to  New  York. 

Yet  many  people  in  Britain  Avere  genuinely 
surprised  when  Mr.  Norman  Manley,  the 
newly  elected  Chief  Minister  of  Jamaica, 
selected  an  American  to  make  an  inquiry  into 
West  Indian  migration  to  the  British  Isles. 
When  in  May  1955  he  appointed  Dr.  Clarence 
Senior,  Chief  of  the  Migration  Division  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Department  of  Labor  and  an 
internationally  respected  expert,  some  news- 
papers asked  why  the  task  had  not  been  given 
to  a  British  sociologist,  familiar  with  British 
conditions. 

Norman  Manley  was  right,  however,  and  even 
the  skeptics  in  Britain  acknowledged  this  by  the 
time  that  the  go-getting  Dr.  Senior  had  finished 
his  investigations.  For  he  not  only  knew,  from 
experience  in  New  York  and  Puerto  Rico,  what 
patterns  to  look  for,  but  he  was  also  free  from 
the  unconscious  and  inhibiting  assumptions  that 
any  social  scientist  is  bound  to  make  when  he 
meets  a  color  problem  in  his  own  country  for 
the  first  time.  Norman  Manley  coidd  not  afford 
to  wait  while  painstaking  academics  piled  up 
case  studies;  he  needed  his  basic  facts  quickly. 

When  Clarence  Senior  left  London  in  Sep- 
tember 1955,  he  carried  with  him  a  brief  case 
containing  twenty  pounds  of  notes.  By  the  end 
of  the  year,  they  had  been  translated  into  an 
official  report  from  which,  after  careful  examina- 
tion, I  can  find  no  omission  of  any  importance. 
With  his  assistant,  Mr.  Douglas  Manley,  the 
son  of  the  Chief  Minister,  Dr.  Senior  conducted 
some  hundreds  of  interviews,  visited  social  clubs, 
factories,  and  all  the  neighborhoods  to  which 
West  Indians  have  gone.  In  six  weeks,  he  saw 
the  problem  whole.  And,  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, his  survey  helped  educate  many  people 
in  Britain  about  this  problem. 

Before  the  Senior  inquiry  began,  few  people 
in  Britain  had  realized  that  the  arrival  of  thou- 
sands of  West  Indians  was  more  than  a  some- 
what accidental  migration.  Even  those  who 
knew  that  there  was  already  a  problem  in  cer- 
tain areas  had  thought  little  further  than  meas- 
ures to  deal  with  those  who  had  arrived.  I  was 
doing  my  own  research  at  the  same  time  as 
Dr.  Clarence  Senior,  and  I  found  only  two  or 
three  experts  Avho  had  realized  that  the  25,000 
West  Indians  who  have  arrived  in  Britain  in 
the  past  two  years  are  merely  an  advance  guard. 


Unless  there  is  either  a  recession  in  Britain,  or 
some  restriction  by  the  West  Indian  or  British 
governments,  there  may  be  as  many  as  200,000 
more  colored  immigrants  in  the  next  ten  years. 

If  this  estimate  is  proved  even  broadly  cornet. 
Britain  will  have  to  take  this  matter  very  seri- 
ously. That  is  why  the  attitudes  and  policies 
established  now,  Avhile  the  problem  is  still  a 
modest  one,  are  more  important  than  the  actual 
numbers  involved  would  suggest. 

it's  not  me,  it's  him 

APART  from  the  handful  of  former  fas- 
cists—Oswald Mosley's  last  hangers-on— no 
one  in  Britain  openly  insists  that  Britain  should 
be  kept  white.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  but 
elusive  undercurrent  of  prejudice,  which  crops 
up  in  unlikely  places.  One  liberal  intellectual, 
for  instance,  argued  in  this  Avay  for  some  restric- 
tion on  colored  immigration. 

"We  have  no  color  problem  in  Britain,"  he 
said  to  me,  "and  therefore  Ave  have  no  color  bar. 
But  if  the  numbers  of  colored  people  increase, 
then  Ave  shall  have  a  color  bar.  This  would 
create  new  complications  for  us,  for  it  would 
not  only  corrode  our  democracy  from  within, 
but  it  Avould  also  cause  much  embarrassment  to 
visitors  from  the  Commomvealth  and  Asia." 

This  person  genuinely  believed,  from  the  most 
insular  motives,  that  immigration  restrictions 
would  in  the  long  run  help  maintain  reasonable 
relations  between  the  British  and  colored 
peoples.  What  he  completely  overlooked  was 
the  disastrous  moral  and  political  impact  that 
such  restrictions  Avould  make  on  Britain's  claim 
to  believe  in  democracy  and  racial  justice. 

A  shop  steward— a  rank-and-file  union  leader— 
in  one  of  Britain's  auto  factories  at  Coventry 
also  disclaimed  prejudice,  but  asked  why,  since 
British  people  could  not  emigrate  freely  to  other 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  West  Indians 
should  be  permitted  to  enter  Britain  as  they 
pleased.  By  singling  out  the  colored  group,  he 
distorted  the  picture.  In  fact,  more  people  have 
left  Britain  since  the  war  ended  than  have  come 
as  immigrants.  Every  year,  there  is  a  net  loss 
of  at  least  00,000. 

The  unions,  indeed,  are  one  of  the  really 
difficult  aspects  of  this  problem.  In  September 
1955,  the  Trades  Union  Congress  passed  a  reso- 
lution affirming  that  its  eight  million  affiliated 
members  believed  in  racial  equality  and  opposed 
any  form  of  discrimination.  Yet  in  March  1954, 
the  Barbados  Minister  of  Labor,  Mi.  Mapp,  had 
declared  that  "the  main  opposition  to  the  em- 
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ployment  of  West  Indian  workers  comes  from 
the  rank-and-file  of  the  trade  unions."  And  it 
is  true  that  bus  drivers— in  Birmingham,  for 
instance— struck  several  times  before  accepting 
West  Indians  as  fellow  employees;  in  other 
towns,  transport  workers  have  successfully  in- 
sisted on  a  quota  of  colored  workers.  I  have 
noted  several  cases  in  which  a  union  has  a  closed- 
or  union-shop  agreement  and  by  refusing  to 
admit  a  West  Indian  to  membership  has  denied 
him  employment  in  the  trade. 

What  explains  this  difference  between  prin- 
ciple and  practice?  Ask  any  individual  worker 
this  question  and  he  will  deny  any  prejudice. 
"It's  not  me,"  he  will  say,  "it's  the  other  blokes." 
I  think  there  are  three  reasons  for  hesitation  in 
accepting  West  Indians: 

(1)  There  is  the  craftsman's  conviction  that 
they  are  not  properly  trained  or  skilled,  and 
that  they  will  thereby  reduce  trade  standards. 

(2)  West  Indians  find  it  easiest  to  find  jobs  in 
industries  that  are  acutely  short  of  labor,  such 
as  public  transport.  The  union  members  argue 
that  such  trades  are  short  of  recruits  because 
wages  and  working  conditions  are  not  attractive 
enough.  By  admitting  West  Indians,  therefore, 
they  feel  that  they  are  weakening  their  bargain- 
ing power— and  they  suspect  (wrongly)  that  West 
Indians  are  not  very  union  conscious  and  can- 
not be  relied  on  to  strike. 

(3)  There  is  sexual  jealousy  and  suspicion. 
Socially— as  the  futile  effort  to  introduce  Italians 
and  refugee  Poles  into  the  coal  mines  has 
shown— this  may  be  the  most  important  though 
least  articulate  of  the  workers'  objections. 

Yet,  despite  these  objections,  West  Indians 
are  finding  work,  and  they  are  now  working 
their  way  up  to  more  skilled  jobs  as  they  gain 
experience  and  so  are  proving  that  the  suspicions 
are  ill-founded. 

A    HOME    OF    THEIR  OWN 

HOUSING  comes  next  to  work  as  a 
problem  for  the  West  Indian  immigrant. 
As  new  arrivals,  very  few  of  them  can  even  get 
on  the  waiting  lists  for  municipal  houses  or 
flats;  they  must  go  into  lodgings— often  owned 
by  colored  landlords— which  are  found  most 
easily  in  the  dingy  and  decaying  streets  that 
more  prosperous  workers  are  leaving.  Colored 
workers,  of  course,  do  not  "bring  a  district 
down"  by  moving  into  it;  they  can  move  into 
it  just  because  it  is  already  "coming  down." 
That  is  what  has  happened  in  such  London 
areas   as   Brixton,    Paddington,    and  Camden 
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Town.  These  "little  Harlems"  were  near-slums 
before  the  West  Indians  began  to  establish  them- 
selves, street  by  street. 

Yet  the  familiar  story  repeats  itself.  Three 
years  ago,  in  Baynes  Street,  Camden  Town,  there 
was  a  small  race  riot.  And  it  took  place  just 
at  the  fringe  of  West  Indian  settlement.  More 
and  more  colored  immigrants  are  buying  prop- 
erty, often  on  short  leases  or  in  poor  condition, 
because  this  is  easier  than  finding  rented  rooms 
in  a  white  district.  Recent  surveys  have  shown 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  sample  groups  of 
landladies  refused  to  take  colored  people,  and 
even  some  of  those  who  were  willing  drew  the 
line  at  "very  dark  men."  And  Dr.  Senior  quotes 
an  analysis  of  the  Kensington  Post  for  August 
22,  1955.  From  260  advertisements  offering 
accommodation,  46  discriminated  against  colored 
applicants.  As  he  pointed  out,  a  great  many  of 
the  other  vacancies  would  have  been  "full"  if 
a  colored  man  had  turned  up  to  seek  the  room. 
Yet  he  also  quotes  examples  from  five  cities 
where  West  Indians  have  been  employed  on  the 
bus  system:  in  each  case  there  was  initial  re- 
sistance, but  the  men  were  so  polite  and  pleasant 
to  passengers  that  it  soon  became  easy  to  find 
accommodation  for  them. 

There  is,  clearly,  discrimination  in  housing, 
and  the  more  immigrants  who  come,  the  more 
chance  there  is  that  housing— with  social  and 
recreational  contact  a  close  second— will  prove 
to  be  the  main  point  of  friction. 

The  press  can  do  much  to  increase  or  reduce 
friction  of  this  kind.  And  though  there  was  a 
phase,  in  1954  and  early  1955,  when  there  was 
an  undertone  of  hostility,  more  recently  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  deliberate  and  increasingly 
successful  attempt  to  change  this  tone.  A  selec- 
tion of  press  clippings  running  from  May  1954 
to  October  1955,  shows  that  of  531  clippings, 
46  were  hostile;  the  remainder  ranged  from 
neutral  news  reports  to  favorable  comment.  The 
Daily  Sketch,  a  mass-circulation  newspaper,  was 
the  only  one  which  sought  to  whip  up  senti- 
ment against  West  Indian  migrants,  taking  a 
"reader's  poll"  at  the  same  time  as  it  ran  a  series 
of  tendentious  articles.  Its  readers,  naturally, 
wanted  the  West  Indians  to  go  back  where  they 
came  from. 

In  some  cities,  inter-racial  committees  have 
been  set  up  to  smooth  the  path  of  adjustment. 
There  is  a  remarkably  successful  one  in  Leeds, 
where  there  are  about  1,500  West  Indians,  which 
is  called  the  Aggrey  Society.  It  takes  its  name, 
and  its  motto  from  an  African  educationalist  who 
said:  "You  can  play  a  tune  of  sorts  on  the  White 
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keys  and  you  can  play  a  tune  of  sorts  on  the 
Black  keys,  but  for  harmony  you  must  use  both 
the  Black  and  the  White." 

This  society  tries  to  meet  colored  people 
arriving  in  Leeds  for  the  first  time,  providing 
them  with  temporary  accommodation  and  help- 
ing them  to  find  more  permanent  homes  and 
jobs.  There  are  similar  groups  and  individuals 
in  other  towns,  and  the  British  Council  of 
Churches  last  year  sent  out  a  memorandum  to 
all  clergymen  advising  them  how  best  to  help 
colored  immigrants  and  to  take  the  lead  in 
minimizing  racial  problems. 

Until  last  summer,  the  immigration  had  gone 
on  without  much  official  supervision.  The  Colo- 
nial Office  maintained  a  small  staff  of  West 
Indian  welfare  officers,  who  met  large  groups 
of  immigrants  at  the  dock  or  airport,  gave  them 
elementary  advice,  and  served  as  emergency 
counselors  for  West  Indians  who  had  run  into 
serious  personal  problems.  But  such  facilities 
were  clearly  inadequate,  with  immigration  at 
its  present  scale. 

One  of  the  most  important  proposals  that 
Dr.  Senior  made  in  his  report  was  directed  at 
this  situation,  and  it  has  already  been  put  into 
action.  Dr.  Senior  suggested  that  a  West  Indian 
Welfare  Office  be  set  up  in  London,  with  suffi- 
cient staff  to  operate  it  effectively.  Despite  some 
timid  objections  to  the  effect  that  such  an  office 
might  "scare"  people  in  Britain  and  lead  to 
hostile  reaction,  on  June  1,  1956,  a  British 
Caribbean  Welfare  Service  was  opened  in  Lon- 
don, exactly  along  the  lines  of  the  Senior  pro- 
posal. The  head  of  it  is  Mr.  Ivo  de  Souza,  who 
had  previously  been  the  chief  welfare  officer 
for  West  Indians,  working  out  of  the  Colonial 
Office  in  London.  Moreover,  this  fall,  the  Senior 
suggestions  for  the  Caribbean  end  of  this  service 
are  to  be  carried  out  by  the  West  Indian  govern- 
ments, and  Mr.  de  Souza  is  returning  to  the 
islands  temporarily  to  supervise  the  creation  of 
the  on-the-spot  services  for  would-be  migrants. 
The  Service  is  a  co-operative  project  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  territories  concerned. 

Though  none  of  the  West  Indian  governments 
wishes  to  promote  the  migration  of  their  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  workers,  they  realize  that  the 
migration  will  go  on  while  the  disparity  in 
conditions  between  the  West  Indies  and  Britain 
remains,  and  while  no  barriers  are  placed  in 
the  way  of  free  movement.  If,  therefore,  West 
Indians  are  going  to  migrate,  everything  pos- 
sible should  be  done  to  prepare  them  for  what 
lies  ahead.  They  should  be  given  precise  infor- 
mation about  the  conditions  that  they  will  face 


in  Britain— climate,  wages,  prices,  job  prospects, 
housing,  social  customs,  and  welfare  legislation. 
In  this  way  the  migrant  will  at  least  know  what 
to  expect,  and  not  be  dependent  upon  the  glow- 
ing advertisements  of  travel  agencies,  or  upon 
the  letters  of  relatives  anxious  to  persuade  the 
folks  back  home  that  they  have  made  good 
across  the  Atlantic. 

Proper  liaison,  moreover,  will  ensure  that 
London  has  precise  information  about  future 
arrivals  and  that  steps  are  taken  to  look  after 
them.  In  the  past,  even  the  welfare  officers  at 
the  Colonial  Office  sometimes  knew  no  more 
than  a  cable  from  the  British  consul  in  Mar- 
seilles or  Genoa  which  ran  something  like  this: 

"Four  hundred  West  Indians  arrive  Calais 
special  train  Wednesday  morning." 

BRITAIN'S  color  problem,  then,  has  two 
parts.  The  first  is  how  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
a  substantial  colored  migration,  how  to  recon- 
cile the  theory  of  equality  that  is  accepted  in 
principle  and  in  law  with  the  first  practical 
test.  Americans  who  have  listened  to  British 
liberals  laying  down  the  law  on  their  Negro 
problems  may  well  watch  with  interest  how  the 
British  react  now  that  this  is  no  longer  a  dis- 
tant or  abstract  question. 

The  second  part  of  the  problem  is  what  is  to 
be  done  in  the  West  Indies— a  challenge  that 
Britain  has  to  face  jointly  with  the  local  govern- 
ments that  want  more  independence  and  more 
economic  help  at  the  same  time.  Until  there 
is  some  degree  of  population  control  in  the 
West  Indies,  there  is  no  long-term  solution  to 
this  difficulty.  There  are  only  palliatives,  and 
large-scale  migration  is  one  of  them.  It  is  not 
merely  migration  to  Britain  that  is  necessary: 
some  must  go  to  British  Honduras  and  British 
Guiana,  both  potentially  rich  and  largely  un- 
settled territories.  Some  may  even  get  to  Brazil. 

If  West  Indian  migration  to  Britain  has  done 
nothing  else,  it  has  at  least  faced  the  British 
squarely  with  the  plight  of  the  Caribbean.  The 
West  Indian  islands  are  now  on  the  agenda 
of  British  politics.  In  the  depression  years  be- 
fore the  war,  the  Welsh  miners  sang  in  the  streets 
of  London,  and  the  shipyard-workers  of  Jarrow 
hunger-marched  on  the  capital.  They  made  the 
more  comfortable  and  prosperous  counties  of 
the  South  realize  that  something  must  be  done 
to  give  work  and  hope  to  the  depressed  areas. 
Today,  the  West  Indian  migrant  is  playing  a 
similar  role.  He  is  showing  the  British  that  the 
West  Indies  are  the  depressed  area  of  contem- 
porary Britain. 


William  Howell  Wells 
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This  month — after  dodging  it  for  years — the 
United  Nations  will  at  last  have  to  face  up  to 
the  most  fantastic  problem  in  its  history. 

ORDINARILY,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  meets  in  Sep- 
tember. But  this  fall  circumstances  are  not 
normal;  the  United  States  is  electing  a  President. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  explosive  question 
of  admitting  Red  China  to  the  UN  from  becom- 
ing an  issue  in  the  Presidential  campaign,  the 
Assembly  postponed  its  meeting  until  November. 
Now  the  question  of  Red  China's  admission 
almost  certainly  will  be  the  first  business  on  the 
Assembly's  agenda. 

It  is  six  years  since  the  Soviet  delegate,  Jacob 
Malik,  walked  stonily  away  from  the  UN 
Security  Council  table  and  stayed  away  for  six 
months  because  the  Council  refused  to  seat  Red 
China's  delegate  in  the  place  assigned  to  the 
Republic  of  China.  At  that  time  Mao  Tze-tung's 
"People's  Republic  of  China"  was  only  three 
months  old.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  gathering  the  frag- 
ments of  his  army  together  on  Formosa,  threat- 
ened to  counterattack  and  re-occupy  the  main- 
land. 

In  the  ensuing  years  dislike  and  mistrust  of 
Red  China  have  not  lessened  in  the  UN.  They 
have  grown.  Mao  sent  nearly  a  million  Chinese 
troops  into  the  Korean  war  against  the  United 
Nations  forces.  He  cold-bloodedly  swallowed 
Tibet.  He  furnished  the  military  aid  which 
enabled  the  Communist  rebels  to  capture  and 
hold  half  of  Viet  Nam;  and  he  continually 
threatens  to  attack  the  island  of  Formosa. 

Among  the  member  nations  who  dislike  Red 
China  in  varying  degrees,  none  has  expressed 


such  unqualified  opposition  as  the  United  States. 
Three  years  ago  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee passed  an  amendment  cutting  off  all 
U.S.  funds  to  the  United  Nations  if  Communist 
China  should  be  able  to  gain  admission.  Only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  was  President  Eisen- 
hower personally  able  to  forestall  a  Congres- 
sional move  which— he  explained— would  un- 
doubtedly cost  us  our  major  allies  by  serving 
advance  notice  that  the  United  States  would  not 
abide  by  a  majority  decision  in  the  UN.  As  a 
substitute,  the  Senate  and  House  passed  a 
unanimous  resolution  which  put  both  political 
parties  on  record  as  opposing  the  admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  UN  under  any  circumstances. 
This  position  was  reaffirmed  by  both  parties  at 
their  conventions  in  August. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  UN  General  Assembly 
meets  there  will  be  a  broad  movement,  backed 
by  many  non-Communist  nations  to  recognize 
Red  China's  perennial  claim.  That  claim  is:  a 
right  to  name  its  own  delegate  to  the  Security 
Council  seat  now  occupied  by  the  representative 
of  the  Republic  of  China,  Tingfu  F.  Tsiang. 
Owl-eyed,  soft-voiced  Dr.  Tsiang  is  the  veteran 
of  the  Security  Council.  He  is  the  only  man 
who  has  been  on  it  from  the  beginning.  When 
the  push  for  Red  China's  recognition  comes  he 
can,  if  necessary,  veto  any  claim  for  admission 
as  a  new  member,  just  as  he  vetoed— to  the 
astonishment  and  annoyance  of  many  nations— 
the  membership  of  Outer  Mongolia. 

If  the  Chinese  question  were  merely  one  of 
membership,  his  veto  would  end  the  argument. 
Instead,  it  is  a  question  of  the  substitution  of 
one  government  for  another.  Supposedly,  this 
can  be  handled  by  the  General  Assembly.  But, 
in  fact,  no  decisive  action  can  occur,  regardless 
of  sentiment,  until  the  UN  takes  the  Chinese 
puzzle  apart  and  puts  it  together  again.  At 
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present  not  even  the  Soviet  Union  lias  been  able 
to  figure  out  a  practical  way  to  accomplish  it. 
The  number  of  interlocking  issues  is  formidable 
—and  fantastic. 

WHAT    IS  CHINA? 

AS  W  I  T  H  every  puzzle,  the  initial  prob- 
lem is  where  to  start.  The  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  speaks  precisely.  It  names  the 
"Republic  of  China"  as  one  of  the  five  "perma- 
nent" members  of  the  Securitv  Council.  It  does 
not  define  the  Republic  of  China.  Even  the 
Chinese  Communists  concede  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
right  to  the  name.  Mao's  government  calls  itself 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  And  as  long  as 
the  Republic  of  China  exists— which  it  certainly 
does,  with  a  legislature,  a  president,  an  army  of 
six  hundred  thousand  men,  an  air  force,  and 
effective  control  of  eight  million  people  on  the 
island  of  Formosa— the  UN  Charter  offers  no 
direct  means  of  substituting  for  it  some  other 
Chinese  government,  however  big. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists argue  that  the  Republic  of  China  was 
named  as  one  of  the  permanent  Big  Five  on  the 
Securitv  Council  because  it  governed  the  most 
populous  nation  on  earth  and  was,  therefore,  a 
powerful  factor  in  world  affairs.  Today  the 
Chinese  mainland  and  its  population  of  six 
hundred  million  are  represented  in  world  affairs 
bv  a  new  government  which  wrested  control 
rom  the  Republic  of  China.  Hence,  the  Com- 
munists say,  the  intention  of  the  Charter  is  sub- 
verted by  permitting  a  Chinese  government 
which  represents  only  a  little  more  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  population  to  occupy  the  Securitv 
Council  seat  as  though  it  really  represented  all 
of  China. 

This  argument  is  shrewdly  aimed.  The  United 
Nations  is  full  of  small  nations  that  are  larger 
mil  stronger  than   the  Republic  of  China  is 
today.  It  galls  them  to  see  Dr.  Tsiang  acting  as 
hough  his  country  were  still  one  of  the  Big 
Mve,  and— as  in  last  spring's  membership  deal— 
taring  to  wield  his  veto  to  defeat  a  clearly 
,'xpressed  wish  of  the  majority. 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  answer  is  that  the  people 
■if  China  are  temporary  captives  of  the  Com- 
flmunists:   that  his  government  expresses  their 
i  lopes  and  desires,  and,  one  of  these  days,  will 
Return  to  the  Chinese  mainland.  All  he  asks  of 
he  UN  is  patience.  The  trouble  is,  of  course, 
hat  very  few  nations  believe  Chiang  can  go 
1  »ack.  Even  the  United  States,  his  strongest  sup- 
porter, no  longer  expects  it,  and  has  no  intention 


of  going  to  war  with  Red  China  to  bring  it 
about. 

As  a  result,  the  United  States,  at  the  UN,  falls 
back  on  the  argument  that  Chiang's  government 
in  exile  really  does  speak  for  the  people  of 
China.  Perhaps  it  does.  But  in  terms  of  world 
politics  it  has  no  control  over  their  destinies  at 
home  or  abroad,  nor  any  prospect  of  regaining 
control. 

For  practical  reasons  of  its  own  the  United 
States  would  rather  have  little  Nationalist  China 
than  big  Communist  China  sitting  on  the 
Security  Council.  Many  other  nations— among 
them  several  of  our  allies  including  Britain, 
Canada,  and  Yugoslavia— feel  that  what  may  be 
practical  for  the  United  States  is  not  practical 
for  them,  or  for  the  United  Nations.  They  want 
to  do  business,  political  and  economic,  with  big 
China.  Consequently,  thev  want  Red  China 
subject  to  the  influence  of  daily  contacts,  face- 
to-face  debates,  rules,  and  international  pressures 
inside  the  United  Nations. 

How  to  bring  Red  China  in  is  another  ques- 
tion. It  is  clearly  not  a  question  of  election  to 
membership.  Foreign,  Minister  Chou  En-lai  in- 
sists that  Red  China  is  already  a  member  of  the 
UN  but  is  being  denied  its  right  to  participate- 
especially  to  sit  on  the  Security  Council  with  the 
four  other  permanent  members:  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
United  States.  He  has  never  asked  for  election 
to  membership  in  the  UN.  This  is  not  merely 
because  Nationalist  China  could  veto  it,  but 
because  election  as  a  new  member  would  defeat 
the  very  thing  Red  China  is  after:  the  Security 
Council  seat  which  the  UN  Charter  allots  to 
the  Republic  of  China. 

At  this  point  the  diplomats  encounter  one  of 
the  trickiest  parts  of  the  Chinese  puzzle:  what 
to  do,  now  or  later,  with  Nationalist  China.  One 
thing  is  very  clear.  Chiang's  government  has 
done  nothing  to  warrant  expulsion  from  the 
UN.  Its  record  as  a  law-abiding  nation  is  untar- 
nished and  its  dues  are  paid.  Yet,  until  Na- 
tionalist China  is  disposed  of  somehow,  Red 
China  cannot  take  its  place. 

Various  ingenious  proposals  crop  up,  such  as 
bringing  Formosa  under  UN  trusteeship  or 
declaring  it  a  separate  republic.  Such  proposals 
are  scorned  by  Chiang  Kai-shek.  As  the  "Re- 
public of  Formosa"  he  would  not  only  lose 
Nationalist  China's  seat  on  the  Security  Council, 
but  his  pin-prick  attacks  against  the  mainland 
could  be  labeled  "aggression."  Furthermore, 
Chiang  knows  that  the  UN  has  no  power  to 
alter  the  status  of  his  independent  government. 
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As  a  matter  o\  fact,  the  UN  has  no  choice  in 
respex  t  to  any  country  but  to  lace  the  status  quo. 
It  can  accept  a  country  as  a  member,  censure  it, 
reject  it,  or  (though  it  has  never  done  so)  expel 
it  foi  flagrantly  defying  the  Charter.  That  is  all. 
Ba<  Is  in  1946  the  UN  resolved  on  a  united  Korea 
and  finally  fought  a  war  there  from  1950  to  1953, 
but  there  are  still  two  Koreas.  And,  despite  the 
Security  Council's  firm  decision  that  Trieste  and 
Jerusalem  should  become  international  enclaves 
under  the  UN,  Trieste  has  been  divided  between 
Yugoslavia  and  Italy;  Jerusalem  between  Israel 
and  Jordan. 

Bis  China  holds  the  mainland  and  claims 
Formosa,  Little  China  holds  Formosa  and  claims 
the  mainland.  Neither  can  enforce  its  claim. 
In  civil  life  such  a  matter  would  be  brought 
before  a  court.  But  in  civil  life  there  are  laws. 
In  disputes  between  nations,  and  in  revolutions, 
there  are  none.  The  justices  of  the  International 
Court  in  the  Hague  could,  if  requested  by  the 
UN,  mull  the  matter  over;  but  their  decision,  if 
they  ever  reached  one,  would  be  quite  unen- 
forceable. The  situation  would  remain  un- 
changed. 

WHAT    THE    UN    CAN'T  DO 

A  R  ,  or  threats  of  war,  between  nations 
come  within  the  province  of  the  United 
Nations.  Revolutions,  rebellions,  and  coups 
d'etat  do  not.  Neither  King  Farouk  nor  General 
Peron  appealed  to  the  UN  when  they  were  over- 
thrown. President  Arbenz  of  Guatemala  tried, 
but  got  nowhere— nor  did  the  anti-Communist 
Czechs  when  the  Communists  took  over  Czecho- 
slovakia. In  each  instance  the  country's  UN 
membership  remained  unaffected.  New  delegates 
sent  by  the  new  government  were  accepted  with- 
out question.  But  never,  until  the  Chinese 
puzzle  confronted  the  UN,  have  there  been  two 
governments  both  claiming  the  same  Security 
Council  seat— a  seat  which  one  of  them  already 
occupies. 

It  now  seems  probable  that  the  proponents  of 
Red  China  will  be  able  to  rally  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  the  General  Assembly.  But  what  can  the 
members  vote  for?  After  deciding  that  Red 
China  is  no  longer  an  "aggressor  nation"  (the 
essential  first  step),  they  might  vote  to  direct 
the  Credentials  Committee— and  the  Presidents 
of  the  three  Councils:  Security,  Trusteeship,  and 
Economic  and  Social;  and  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  UN— to  recognize  the  delegates  from  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  instead  of  those  from 
the  Republic  of  China. 


Simple  as  this  seems  it  will  not  be  done.  Two 
things  stand  in  the  way.  First,  it  would  amount 
to  complete  disenfranchisement  of  a  member 
government— equal  to  expulsion,  since  the  Char- 
ter entitles  every  member  of  the  UN  to  voting 
delegates.  Second,  it  would  mean  UN  recogni- 
tion of  the  People's  Republic  as  the  government 
of  all  China,  which  both  governments  insist  in- 
cludes Formosa.  Only  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites  are  willing  to  place  UN  support  behind 
Red  China's  desire  to  take  over  Formosa. 

A  simple  switch  of  national  delegates,  which 
has  taken  place  at  the  UN  after  other  revolu- 
tions, is  impossible  in  the  case  of  China  because 
there  are  two  Chinas.  Neither  Mao  nor  Chiang 
admits  this,  but  the  realities  are  against  them. 
Both  pretend  that  the  revolution  is  still  going 
on,  and  that  it  will  end  with  a  united  China- 
all  Communist  or  all  Nationalist.  The  rest  of 
the  world,  regardless  of  its  sympathies,  has  come 
to  regard  this,  after  six  years  of  stalemate,  as 
wishful  thinking  on  both  sides.  Even  if  Na- 
tionalist China  is  "a  puppet  of  the  United 
States,"  as  the  Soviet  delegate  angrily  repeats,  it 
is  for  that  very  reason  a  mighty  tough  puppet, 
unassailable  by  Red  China.  Chiang  may  be  too 
weak  to  win  back  the  mainland,  but,  with  the 
pledge  of  United  States  support,  he  is  much  too 
strong  to  lose  Formosa.  Approval  of  both  Chinas 
in  the  United  Nations  seems  like  a  possible  com- 
promise. Unfortunately  it  runs  head-on  into 
the  stone  wall  of  one  permanent  seat  for  China 
on  the  Security  Council.  There  has  been  some 
talk,  and  talk  only,  of  persuading  Nationalist 
China,  while  remaining  a  UN  member,  to  with- 
draw voluntarily  from  the  Council.  So  far  no 
one  has  been  able  to  think  up  a  sufficiently  per- 
suasive reason  why  it  should  do  so. 

More  serious  has  been  the  suggestion  that  the 
General  Assembly  declare  the  Security  Council 
seat  vacant.  This  would  eliminate  any  Chinese 
veto  of  Red  China's  membership.  Following 
Red  China's  election  to  the  UN  (assuming  of 
course  that  this  is  not  blocked  by  some  other 
nation's  veto),  the  Red  Chinese  delegate  could 
then  be  accredited  to  the  vacant  seat.  Nationalist 
China  would  still  be  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations. 

However,  no  one  is  sure  whether,  under  the 
Charter,  the  Assembly  has  the  power  to  take 
this  drastic  step.  An  attempt  to  do  so  will 
encounter  opposition  from  all  five  of  the  Security 
Council's  "permanent"  members  including  the 
Soviet  Union.  Once  the  General  Assembly  found 
it  could  fire  a  Security  Council  member,  any  one 
of  the  remaining  Big  Four  might  be  next  in  line. 
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Perhaps  an  amendment  to  the  Charter,  replac- 
ing the  Republic  <>l  China  on  the  Security 
Council  with  the  People's  Republic,  might  solve 
the  problem?  The  answer  is  No.  Charter  amend- 
ments must  be  ratified  by  the  legislative  bodies 
of  all  five  permanent  members.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility that  Nationalist  China  will  vote  itself 
out  of  the  Council  in  favor  of  Red  China. 

No  solution  is  now  in  sight,  short  of  the  arbi- 
trary and  entirely  unjustifiable  expulsion  of 
Nationalist  China  from  the  United  Nations. 
This  is  the  Soviet  solution.  The  non-Communist 
proponents  of  Red  China  shrink  from  using  it. 
If  it  came  to  a  vote,  even  the  Soviet  Union's 
Arab  and  East  Asian  friends  would  probably 
hold  back— not  out  of  consideration  for  the 
Republic  of  China,  but  out  of  fear  that  this 
sledge  hammer,  once  used,  might  later  be  used 
against  any  one  of  them. 

Sitting  with  the  Big  Four  at  the  Security 
Council  table,  Dr.  Tsiang  knows  the  strength  of 
his  position.  Growing  sentiment  for  Red  China's 
admission  cannot  shake  him.  Last  December, 
when  the  chips  were  down,  he  defied  the  Council 


and  the  General  Assembly  by  his  veto  of  mem- 
bership for  Outer  Mongolia— and  made  the  veto 
stick.  He  will  not  take  a  softer  stand  toward 
Red  China. 

Among  the  more  diplomatically  cynical 
nations,  a  few,  well  aware  of  the  real  obstacles, 
are  willing  to  play  both  sides  of  the  fence— sup- 
porting Red  China's  claim  because  they  know 
it  is,  at  present  anyway,  hopeless. 

More  than  once  in  the  past  the  United  Nations 
has  found  ways  to  break  its  own  rides.  This  year 
when,  after  innumerable  ballots,  neither  Yugo- 
slavia nor  the  Philippines  could  win  a  seat  as 
non-permanent  members  on  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, the  two  nations  agreed— entirely  against  the 
rules— to  split  the  two-year  term  between  them, 
one  year  for  each.  No  one  objected.  It  is  less 
than  likely  that  Mao  and  Chiang  will  ever  arrive 
at  such  a  solution.  Nevertheless,  when  the  pres- 
sure for  Red  China's  admission  to  the  UN  be- 
comes sufficiently  great,  some  way  will  be  found 
to  get  round  the  existing  roadblocks. 

But  what  way?  That  remains  the  Chinese 
puzzle. 


ALLEN  KANFER 
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no  music  but  a  fiddle  tuned  by  ear, 
No  feasting  but  a  golden  pear  or  two, 
No  singing  but  an  old  old  woman's  song 
No  dancing  but  a  walking  in  the  dew. 

Deny  all  company,  admit  no  friends, 
Except  an  old  magician  skilled  in  verbs 
To  conjugate  confusion  to  your  peace 
And  plant  your  sweet  semantic  garden  herbs. 

By  moonlight  draw  spring  water  crystal  clear, 
Dig  shallow  for  a  seed  that  bears  in  spring, 
Pull  down  the  old  nests  in  the  nearest  tree, 
Pour  autumn  honey  over  this  year's  sting. 

Then  sit  in  silence  three  unbroken  hours, 
Thunder  is  what  the  heart's  recording  hears, 
To  prove  enchantment,  love  near  by.  And  when 
The  prideful  hour  is  come,  forbear  no  tears. 


Wolfgang  Langewiesche 


THE  POLAR  PATH 

where  every  direction  is  South 


A  foreign  airline  is  now  flying  passengers 
right  across  the  North  Pole  .  .  .  cutting 
time  from  continent  to  continent  .  .  .  steering 
by  maps  that  turn  navigation  upside  down. 

SHORT-  cutting  across  the  top  of  the 
world  is  the  coming  thing  in  flying.  From 
Tokyo  to  Europe,  from  London  to  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  from  Paris  to  Tahiti,  from  Japan 
to  Brazil— the  short  way  is  via  the  North  Pole! 
Try  it  with  a  piece  of  string  on  a  globe:  New 
York  to  Shanghai,  the  United  States  to  India, 
Moscow  to  Detroit.  The  polar  route  is  the 
shortest  route. 

It  has  always  been  true,  but  now  it  is  getting 
real.  To  the  Scandinavian  Airlines  System  goes 
the  credit  for  breaking  the  polar  barrier.  In 
1954  they  opened  their  first  short-cut  route  from 
California  to  Europe  via  Greenland;  cutting  412 
miles  off  the  New  York  route,  and  taking  nine- 
teen hours.  In  February  1957,  they  will  open 
the  Japan-Norway  route,  making  one  stop  in 
Alaska,  and  taking  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
hours.  The  present  track  from  Stockholm  to 
Tokyo  (through  Asia)  requires  fifty  hours. 

Last  April,  SAS  had  a  crew-training  flight 
going  over  the  polar  Stockholm-Tokyo  route, 
and  I  went  along  to  see  how  it  is  done.  The  air- 
plane was  a  DC-6,  although  they  will  use  DC-7s 
when  the  line  is  in  operation.  It  had  everything 
that  makes  you  disregard  the  country  you  fly 
over:  four  engines,  pressurized,  muffled  cabin, 
Pullman  berths.  The  Arctic,  I  thought,  will  be 
merely  a  place  where  the  earth  is  painted  white 
instead  of  green  or  blue.  Why  go?  Why  not  just 
read  SAS's  Polar  Navigation  Manual? 

But  your  respect  for  the  mysterious  region 
grows  as  you  approach  it.  We  hit  the  Aleutians 


at  dawn,  coming  from  Tokyo  through  an  after- 
noon and  a  night  that  were  shortened,  by  our 
eastward-northward  motion,  into  a  mere  ten 
hours.  In  Tokyo,  the  cherry  blossoms  had  been 
blooming  furiously,  and  the  population  had 
been  in  the  parks,  looking  at  them.  Here  now  a 
lone  volcano  stuck  up  above  the  clouds,  cough- 
ing up  an  occasional  puff  of  black  smoke  in  a 
performance  watched  by  nobody.  It  makes  a 
strange,  profound  difference  when  you  are  the 
only  one  who  sees  a  thing.  This  effect  started 
here— this  feeling  of  "Where  is  everybody?" 

We  came  down  on  a  long  approach  across 
black  lava  rock  and  white  frozen  bay  and  some 
gale-whipped  water  and  landed  at  Cold  Bay  in 
the  Aleutians:  it  was  just  an  airport,  no  customs, 
no  immigration— in  fact  no  town.  When  you 
stepped  out  of  the  airplane  the  wind  felt  like  a 
blast  from  an  icehouse,  which  is  of  course  what 
the  Arctic  is.  Cold  Bay  is  a  former  military  base, 
once  quite  a  town.  You  could  still  see  the  system 
of  hard-surfaced  roads,  but  where  the  buildings 
had  been  there  was  now  a  pool  of  water,  frozen 
this  time  of  year  into  a  block  of  blue-green  ice. 
Everybody  had  gone  away,  and  left  a  perfectly 
good  town.  The  refueling  crew  came  out,  heavily 
packed  in  clothes.  If  you  lived  here,  you  would 
be  thinking  all  the  time  a  little  about  keeping 
warm.  We  paced  back  and  forth,  some  of  us 
jumped  up  and  down. 

We  flew  on  into  Alaska,  to  "shoot"  landings  at 
the  various  airports  which  the  pilots  would  have 
to  know  well  on  later  commercial  flights.  Alaska 
has,  of  course,  everything  and  you  see  it.  It  has 
several  tall  buildings,  and  parking  lots  crowded 
with  gay-colored  cars,  a  railroad,  a  highway,  a 
university— even  some  farms.  But  from  the  air 
you  see  it  the  other  way  round— what  vast  empty 
spaces  there  are  in  between  things,  nothing  but 
wilderness. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  we  took  off  from  Fair- 
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h;uiks  and  headed  north.  There  were  twenty-one 
of  us  aboard,  including  five  captains,  two  crews, 
two  hostesses,  a  Japanese  official,  a  Norwegian 
newsreel  team,  and  me.  Weather  clear,  and 
predicted  to  be  clear  all  the  way.  Our  Might  plan 
called  tor  fifteen  and  one  half  hours  to  Bodo, 
Norway. 

We  crossed  the  Arctic  Circle  while  still  climb- 
ing; it's  just  a  line  on  the  map.  The  real  begin- 
ning of  the  Arctic  is  the  northern  limit  of  trees. 
I  was  watching  for  it,  expecting  a  gradual  fading 
out.  But  in  Alaska  it  comes  differently.  North 
of  the  Yukon  River,  the  country  rises  into  a 
mountain  range— the  Brooks  Range,  10,000  feet 
high,  steep,  alpine.  Naturally  the  trees  stay 
below,  and  all  is  ice  and  snow  and  rock.  The 
country  falls  again,  but  the  trees  don't  come 
back.  You're  in  the  Arctic.  You're  over  a  snowy 
plain,  grassy  in  summer.  Last  sign  of  man:  a 
military  airport,  Barter  Island,  a  snow-plowed 
runway,  some  army-type  buildings,  and  on  the 
snow  a  track  made  on  the  surface  by  some 
vehicle  that  runs  on  caterpillar  treads,  tank-like. 
The  men  were  indoors  and  didn't  show  as  we 
went  over. 

Right  there,  the  country  changed.  It  became 
unnaturally  flat,  and  at  the  same  time  rough 
in  texture— a  "crackle-finish"  you  would  have 
called  that  sort  of  surface  in  a  hardware  store. 
It  wasn't  country  any  more:  it  was  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  covered  with  ice.  It's  a  real,  full-size 
ocean.  From  here  it  is  2,750  miles  to  the  opposite 
shore— the  North  Cape  of  Norway,  the  Finnish 
Coast,  the  Murmansk  region  of  Russia.  Right  in 
the  middle,  off  somewhere  on  our  left,  under 
14,150  feet  of  water,  is  the  Pole.  Visible  was 
nothing  but  blue  sky,  brilliant  sunshine,  and 
the  ice. 

THE    CRACKLE  FINISH 

IT    I S    a  terrific  part  of  the  world  to  see. 
Until  recently  the  only  way  to  see  it  was  to 
walk  there,  with  dog  sleds;  and  the  chances  were 
that  you  would  die.  Now  from  the  air  you  could 
see  the  "country"  on  which  the  polar  explorer 
had  to  move.  In  some  ways  it  was  good.  The 
frozen  sea  is  a  sea,  flat,  every  part  like  every 
ther  part.  From  the  air,  it  looks  as  if  he  could 
ravel  straight  courses,  like  a  ship.  And  he  had 
n  almost  wonderful  surface  to  travel  on;  almost 
skating  pond.  But— that  crackle  finish:  the  ice 
s  all  broken  up  into  floes.  Around  each  floe  is  a 
idge— maybe  five  feet  high,  maybe  twenty  feet, 
olar  exploring  must  have  been  like  having  to 
rag  a  cart  across  a  London  suburb  in  a  straight 


line:  up  one  garden  wall,  down  the  other  side, 
across  a  garden,  up  the  next  wall. 

This  is  the  surprising  thing  about  the  polar 
ice— that  it  is  so  full  of  commotion.  You  would 
think  the  ocean  would  freeze  over  once,  and 
ever  after  it  would  be  a  dead  plain.  But  no. 
It  looks  as  if  someone  were  going  about  with  a 
sledge  hammer,  breaking  up  any  piece  of  ice 
bigger  than  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  across. 
Main  breaking  force:  the  ice  freezes  downward 
from  the  surface.  New  ice  forms  under  the  bot- 
tom of  the  old  ice:  it  heaves  the  ice  surface  up 
and  cracks  it. 

Then  the  wind  pushes  the  pieces  about.  Fifty 
billion  slight  wind  forces  push  on  fifty  billion 
ice  roughnesses;  then  whole  ice-countries  start 
sliding.  The  floes  bump  against  each  other  like 
heavy  barges,  slowly,  but  with  enormous  weight 
behind  the  motion.  Where  they  touch,  they 
crunch,  and  push  up  those  ridges.  Then  they 
freeze  together.  Elsewhere,  the  ice  field  tears 
apart,  and  gaps  like  rivers  open  up.  I  saw  some 
that  must  have  been  three  hundred  feet  wide 
and,  slightly  winding,  twenty  miles  long.  In 
summer,  these  "leads"  are  open  water.  They 
would  stop  an  explorer  with  his  sled  and  his 
dogs.  He  had  to  wait  till  the  gap  closed  again, 
or  he  had  to  ferry  across,  using  ice  floes  as  rafts. 
In  winter,  the  leads  freeze  over,  making  new 
ice  that  is  smooth  and  strong,  fit  to  land  on.  But 
this  runway  doesn't  last.  Presently  it  cracks, 
breaks  up,  and  the  pieces  grind  against  each 
other. 

Into  this  chaos  of  slow-grinding  millstones 
Fridtjof  Nansen  took  his  ship,  the  Fram,  in  1893. 
For  the  first  time  now  I  understood  that  famous 
arctic  adventure.  Nansen  knew  that  the  ice 
moves  in  a  steady,  slow  drift  across  the  Arctic. 
By  letting  yourself  be  frozen  in  the  ice  at  the 
right  spot,  you  might  be  carried  right  across  the 
Pole— if  your  ship  wasn't  crushed.  The  Fram, 
specially  built,  stood  the  pressure  and  got  farther 
north  than  anyone  ever  had.  Now  the  Fram  is 
in  Oslo,  with  a  museum  built  over  her— a  sacred 
thing,  like  our  Liberty  Bell. 

Then  there  was  Salomon  Andree,  the  Swede, 
who  tried  the  air.  This  was  in  1897,  before  air- 
planes, and  before  the  dirigible  was  at  all  prac- 
tical. Andree  thought  he  could  control  flight 
direction  to  some  extent,  by  putting  sails  on  his 
balloon  and  trailing  drag  ropes  behind  him  on 
the  ice.  The  idea  was  correct.  Andree  might 
have  made  a  perfectly  astounding  aerial  voyage. 
Before  take-off,  his  drag  ropes  had  been  coiled 
up  on  the  ground,  sailor-fashion.  When  the  bal- 
loon rose,  the  ropes,  in  uncoiling,  twisted  them- 
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selves  off  the  balloon  and  fell  back  to  the  ground. 
It  was  the  kind  of  evil  joke— almost  ridiculous 
and  often  deadly— that  still  happens  almost  every 
time  somebody  tries  something  new  in  the  air. 
That's  why  there  are  test  flights.  That's  why  a 
route  like  SAS  is.  flown  dozens  of  times,  at  all 
seasons  and  under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  before 
it  is  declared  open.  Even  so,  Andree  and  his 
partners  flew  sixty -five  hours  and  made  several 
hundred  miles  northward.  And  they  walked 
back,  reached  Spitzbergen,  built  a  winter  camp, 
lived  several  months.  Then  they  died.  And  now 
it  is  just  an  airline  ride,  complete  with  hostesses, 
and  no  adventure  at  all. 

What  is  so  special  about  transpolar  air  routes? 
It's  not  the  weather.  Ours  was  perfect— a  ski 
holiday  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  True,  April  is  the  best 
month  of  the  year;  the  sun  is  up  but  the  ice  still 
keeps  the  ocean  sealed  tight,  so  there  is  very 
little  moisture  in  the  air,  hence  little  cloud. 
Later  on,  there  are  more  open  leads,  and  hence 
more  cloud.  But  for  the  pilot  of  a  high-flying 
pressurized  airplane,  the  arctic  weather  is  quite 
okay  at  any  season.  There  are  no  thunderstorms. 
At  20,000  feet  you  can  be  on  top  of  all  cloud,  all 
turbulence,  all  wing-icing.  There  may  be  icing 
fog  below,  but  you  fly  in  clear  air  with  sun  or 
stars  available  for  "shooting":  while  in  the 
tropics  at  40,000  feet  you  may  have  to  pick  your 
way  between  thunderstorms  or  through  them.  As 
for  the  cold,  it  is  a  problem  mostly  on  the 
ground.  It  makes  mechanic's  work  a  torture,  and 
it  makes  engines  hard  to  start.  In  flight,  cold 
is  a  help:  it  makes  jet  engines  more  efficient! 

THE    CRAZY  COMPASS 

TH  E  special  thing  about  the  Pole  is  this: 
it's  hard  to  find  your  way.  The  compass 
goes  crazy  near  the  Pole,  and  the  mind,  too, 
suffers  a  strange  kind  of  dizzy  spell.  As  for  the 
compass,  it  is  a  dislikable  instrument  anywhere: 
the  slightest  turn  or  bump  of  the  airplane  makes 
it  swing  so  that  it's  hard  to  get  a  good  reading. 
It  doesn't  really  point  at  the  North  Pole  but 
at  the  Magnetic  Pole,  a  place  in  Northern 
Canada,  a  thousand  miles  away  from  the  true 
Pole,  and  it  doesn't  even  do  that  reliably,  but 
has  an  error  in  its  error!  All  this  gets  worse  as 
you  go  north.  There  are  places  in  the  Arctic 
where  the  compass  says  South  when  it  means 
North.  And  when  you  get  within  a  thousand 
miles  or  so  of  the  Magnetic  Pole,  the  compass 
thinks  it  is  already  there,  and  quits  pointing 
altogether.  It  turns  aimlessly  round  and  round, 
or  it  points  at  the  nearest  chunk  of  iron— the  air- 
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plane's  engine.  On  one  SAS  survey  flight,  they 
had  four  different  compasses  point  in  four  dif- 
ferent directions. 

And  the  pilot's  brain  goes  dizzy.  His  whole 
way  of  thinking  about  direction— North,  East, 
South,  West— becomes  less  and  less  useful  as  you 
go  north,  and  finally  meaningless.  At  the  Pole 
itself,  there  is  no  North.  You've  gone  as  far 
north  as  there  is.  East  and  West  don't  exist 
either— at  the  North  Pole,  every  direction  is 
South.  And  time  goes  crazy.  At  the  North  Pole 
the  sun  rises  only  once  a  year,  on  March  21, 
and  goes  round  and  round  the  sky  till  September 
21.  Because  every  direction  is  South,  the  sun  is 
always  in  the  South,  and  it  is  always  noon!  It's 
also  any  other  time  anybody  claims  it  is.  All  the 
world's  time  zones  come  together  at  the  Pole,  so 
it's  your  choice. 

Suppose  now  you  fly  directly  across  the  North 
Pole.  Then  at  the  instant  of  crossing  the  Pole, 
your  flight  direction  changes  from  North  to 
South;  a  west  wind,  at  the  same  moment  becomes 
an  east  wind;  your  time  jumps  twelve  hours.  All 
this  is  not  "real":  the  airplane  has  not  curved, 
the  wind  has  not  shifted,  the  sun  has  not  jumped. 
But  it's  mighty  real  for  the  navigator.  It  turns 
all  his  bookkeeping  upside  down.  His  pluses 
become  minuses.  Confusion  has  been  the  biggest 
source  of  accidents  in  arctic  flying.  The  navi- 
gator adds  an  item  he  should  have  subtracted; 
the  airplane  flies  off  in  the  wrong  direction  and 
runs  out  of  fuel  somewhere  over  the  ice. 

If  you  don't  fly  directly  over  the  Pole  but  past 
it,  as  we  did,  all  this  gets  even  more  confusing. 
The  work  load  on  the  navigator  becomes  fan- 
tastic. In  military  polar  flying  right  after  the 
war,  before  a  way  around  all  this  was  discovered, 
it  took  two  navigators  to  keep  track  of  an  air- 
plane. You  are  flying  straight;  but  the  directions 
wheel  around  you  in  a  silly  way  as  if  you  were 
flying  a  curve;  North  moves  from  almost  on  your 
nose  over  to  your  wing-tip  and  then  to  your  tail. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  airplane,  South  comes 
forward  from  the  tail  to  the  nose.  Time  races; 
half  an  hour  after  nine  o'clock,  it's  10:30.  Time 
may  race  backwards!  Half  an  hour  after  nine 
o'clock,  it  may  be  8:30.  The  sun  and  stars  move 
backward  through  the  sky. 

All  this  we  saw  .  .  .  Ave  lost  track  of  time  first. 
Our  watches  were  on  Greenwich  time— the 
international  navigator's  time.  Our  stomachs 
were  still  on  Tokyo  time.  But  our  time  sense 
had  been  reset  at  Fairbanks,  where  at  our  take- 
off it  had  been,  locally,  late  afternoon,  with  the 
sun  low  in  the  West.  Which  time  was  real?  To 
me,  Tokyo  time  was.  I  kept  Avondering  when  the 


Where  the  compass  is  useless,  pilots  fly  the  polar  route  with 
a  standard  American  flying  map,  overprinted  with  a  Polar  Grid. 


hostess  would  come  around  with  the  dinner. 
Meanwhile,  the  sun  was  acting  wrong.  It  was 
off  our  left  wing-tip,  slowly  going  down  until  it 
just  touched  the  horizon.  There  now  it  stopped. 
For  an  hour  or  so,  it  sort  of  rolled  along  with  us, 
holding  position  on  our  left  wing-tip.  And  then 
it  rose!  This  was  the  magic  moment  of  the  flight. 
For  where  the  sun  rises,  that's  East;  and  when 
it  rises,  that's  morning.  So,  during  dinner  (steak 
with  peas),  West  had  snapped  over  into  East. 
Evening  had  become  morning.  There  would  be 
no  night.  Our  course  was  now  no  longer  North- 
it  was  now  South. 

I  went  forward  to  the  cockpit.  All  was  calm, 
all  the  needles  steady.  The  pilots  just  sat  there, 


quietly  alert;  the  airplane,  on  auto-pilot,  snoring 
straight  ahead.  In  the  navigator's  compartment 
Einar  Pedersen,  SAS's  specialist  on  polar  naviga- 
tion, was  checking  out  another  navigator  on 
polar  methods.  How  do  they  do  it?  It  turns  out 
that  the  whole  difficulty  of  polar  flying,  instead 
of  being  a  cosmic  necessity,  having  to  do  with 
sun  and  stars  on  their  eternal  courses,  is  strictly 
man-made.  All  you  have  to  do  is  think  a  little 
differently,  and  the  whole  difficulty  disappears. 

To  keep  their  thinking  straight  near  the  North 
Pole,  navigators  don't  make  some  Einsteinian 
mental  effort:  they  simply  don't  have  a  Pole.  It's, 
after  all,  only  in  the  mind  or  on  paper.  In 
reality,  it's  just  a  point  like  any  other  point  on  a 
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vast  flat  ice  desert.  So  instead  of  drawing  (ir 
their  minds  and  on  the  map)  the  usual  lines  of 
latitude  and  longitude  that  all  come  together  in 
that  one  whirlpool  of  confusion,  they  draw  a 
new  pattern.  SAS  uses  a  standard  American  fly- 
ing map  of  the  polar  region,  but  overprints  it 
with  a  Polar  Grid.  This  leaves  the  Arctic  covered 
with  lines  that  are  as  straight  and  square  as  the 
street  plan  of  an  American  city. 

The  main  avenue  of  this  Polar  Grid  is  the  line 
that  goes  from  London  across  the  (now  abol- 
ished) North  Pole  to  the  Aleutians  and  on  down 
the  South  Pacific.  The  other  lines  run  parallel 
to  it.  You  call  North,  Grid  North— the  direction 
from  Europe  to  the  Pacific— and  you  call  it 
North  even  after  you've  passed  the  (former) 
North  Pole  and  are  flying  down  toward  the 
Pacific,  i.e.  in  ordinary  parlance  South.  With 
North  thus  fixed,  Grid  South,  East,  and  West  fall 
in  place— and  stay  in  place.  Taking  off  at  Fair- 
banks, we  headed  by  ordinary  reckoning  North 
by  East.  By  Polar  Grid  directions,  we  headed 
Grid  South  by  East  and  we  kept  the  same  grid 
direction  all  the  way  across;  the  same  numbers 
on  our  direction  indicator,  the  same  numbers  in 
our  calculations.  No  fancy,  phony  curving  of 
the  flight  path.  No  switch-over  when  passing  the 
Pole:  No  Pole! 

HOW    THE    GYRO  REMEMBERS 

TH  E  navigators'  answer  to  the  compass 
problem  is  just  as  radical:  don't  use  a  com- 
pass. Polar  flying  is  done  by  memory:  an  arti- 
ficial memory,  of  course,  consisting  of  a  gyroscopic 
instrument,  but  still  merely  a  direction-keeping 
device,  not  a  direction-finding  one.  You  start  out 
in  the  right  direction  and  then  you  simply  hold 
your  course. 

It  works  like  a  tourist's  so-called  sense  of 
direction  in  a  strange  city,  which  is  also  merely 
a  memory  and  says:  "I'm  going  down  the  avenue 
my  hotel  is  on.  Now  I  have  turned  right.  Now 
I  have  turned  left  and  am  going  on  a  street  that's 
parallel  to  that  avenue  my  hotel  is  on."  Your 
initial  direction  may  be  that  of  your  take-off 
runway.  Actually,  most  polar  flights  start  in 
regions  where  the  compass  works,  so  you  take  it 
from  the  compass.  Then  you  set  your  gyro, 
throw  a  switch,  and  your  gyro  starts  remem- 
bering. 

The  heart  of  the  gyro's  direction-memory  is 
a  tiny  flywheel,  a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter, 
spun  rapidly  by  electricity  or  a  jet  of  air.  Any 
fast-spinning  thing  has  strange  and  seemingly 
impossible  abilities.  The  best-known  example  is 


the  spinning  top.  It  stands  on  its  point:  what 
holds  it  up?  A  Frenchman,  Foucault,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  first  shone  the  lantern  of  science  into 
this  odd  corner  of  physics.  An  American,  Elmer 
Sperry,  in  the  'twenties  pioneered  its  use  in 
flying. 

Today  the  gyroscope  is  almost  as  important 
for  flying  as  the  wing  and  the  engine.  Nearly 
every  airplane  carries  several  of  them.  They  are 
what  make  "blind"  flying  and  mastery  of  the 
weather  possible.  They  are  also  the  inner  sense 
organs  of  the  automatic  pilot,  by  which  "he" 
feels  what's  up,  what's  straight,  what's  level.  In 
war,  they  guide  the  guided  missile,  stabilize  the 
bombsight,  help  aim  the  guns. 

But  just  as  the  tourist  gets  turned  around  and 
has  to  ask  his  way  back  to  the  hotel  after  all,  the 
ordinary  directional  gyro  has  a  short  memory. 
Mechanical  imperfections  make  it  wander  off. 
The  turning  of  the  Earth  confuses  it.  The  gyro 
remembers  direction  in  Space,  not  in  earthly 
geography.  You  point  your  nose  at  Chicago  and 
set  your  gyro  going— but,  as  you  fly,  the  earth 
turns  under  you,  and  after  a  while  the  same 
direction  in  Space  no  longer  points  at  Chicago. 
So  the  careful  pilot  resets  his  gyro  every  twenty 
minutes— by  reference  to  his  compass.  Or  it  is 
electronically  "slaved"  to  the  compass,  so  that 
the  compass  keeps  resetting  it  automatically. 
In  the  Arctic,  where  the  compass  is  useless,  fliers 
needed  a  gyro  that  would  hold  direction  not  for 
twenty  minutes,  but  for  twenty  hours. 

When  SAS  tried  to  have  such  a  super  gyro  j 
built,  an  American  firm  of  instrument-makers 
took  on  the  job  and  did  it.  The  Polar  Path  Gyro 
is  a  solid-gold  Cadillac  of  an  instrument.   Its  ] 
little  flywheel,  made  of  a  rare  expensive  very 
heavy  tungsten,  spins  fifteen  times  as  fast  as  an 
airplane  propeller.   Its  bearings  are  the  most 
delicate  that  today's  mechanical  art  can  produce. 
The  makers  added  an  electric  clock  that  keeps 
cranking  in  small  corrections  for  the  earth's  rota-  j 
tion;  the  navigator  sets  the  rate  according  to  the 
latitude  at  which  he  is  flying.  Result:  a  direc-  \ 
tional  gyro  that  remembers  straight,  not  for  I 
twenty  minutes,  but  for  twenty  hours.   Price:  ; 
about  the  same  as  a  Cadillac. 

We  carried  two  (one  as  a  stand-by)  mounted 
above  the  navigator's  desk— just  a  little  black 
box,  slightly  warm,  slightly  buzzing  to  the  touch,  j 
A  wire  from  it  led  to  the  pilot's  direction- 
indicator  in  the  cockpit.  Another  wire  went  to 
the  auto-pilot,  which  was  flying  the  airplane 
straight,  straight,  straight  across  the  ice-flats. 

That's  the  whole  secret  of  polar  flying— a 
mental  scheme  of  directions,  and  an  instrument 
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for  holding  direction.  On  top  of  that,  there  is 
of  course  an  overlay  of  techniques  and  hard 
work.  The  navigator  keeps  "shooting"  the  sun, 
checking  the  gyros  against  the  sun  and  against 
each  other;  he  measures  drift  and  observes  the 
barometric  pressure  and  calculates  the  winds 
and  takes  radio  bearings  and  generally  cross- 
checks everything  against  everything— but  that's 
just  airline  perfectionism.  Actually  a  Polar  Path 
Gyro  and  a  map  with  the  grid  on  it  would  take 
you  there. 

WHO    OWNS    THE  ARCTIC? 

NO  W  the  Arctic  has  become  a  busy  place, 
even  though  you  don't  see  anybody  else 
flying  around.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  has  for  years 
run  a  daily  weather  flight  almost  to  the  Pole. 
The  Russians  have  had  a  whole  series  of  camps 
on  the  ice.  They  were  the  pioneers  well  before  the 
war,  in  the  difficult  operation  of  setting  up  and 
supplying  a  camp  by  air.  Now,  polar  gossip  is 
that  they  are  supplying  some  camps  by  sub- 
marine, under  the  ice.  Our  weather  map  which 
was  given  us  at  Fairbanks,  showed  one,  and 
only  one,  ground  station  reporting  weather  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  area  itself.  This  was  the  Rus- 
sian camp,  Nordpol  5.  It  was  located  almost  at 
the  Pole,  just  a  little  over  on  the  Russian  side. 
Its  reports  were  evidently  available  at  Fairbanks. 

Even  commercial  flying  is  already  a  fact.  On  a 
charter  basis— when  somebody  hires  the  whole 
plane— SAS  has  flown  quite  a  bit  of  pay  load 
over,  or  hard  past,  the  Pole:  two  hospital  staffs 
of  doctors  and  nurses  for  the  Korean  war:  a  DC-6 
full/of  Scandinavian  business  bigshots,  with 
ladies,  to  a  world  Chamber  of  Commerce  meet- 
ing in  Tokyo;  an  airplane  load  of  Japanese 
cameras  to  Europe;  the  Vienna  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  and  from  concerts  in  Japan, 
trumpets,  fiddles,  and  all. 

SAS  had  lined  up  six  plane-loads  of  German 
and  Scandinavian  Olympic  athletes  to  go  to 
(Australia  via  the  Pole.  Even  that  is  a  short  cut. 
It's  not  only  shorter,  but  more  pleasant  than 
the  southern  route  through  the  Middle  East  and 
Asia:  no  visas,  no  cholera  and  yellow  fever  shots, 
no  hostile  officials.  By  now,  on  that  southern 
route,  no  matter  what  a  passenger's  race,  re- 
ligion, nationality  may  be,  somebody  in  some 
(country  is  hoping  for  some  legitimate  occasion 
to  give  him  a  hard  time. 

Who  owns  the  Arctic?  The  question  is  tact- 
ess.  Our  Canadian  government  maps  showed  as 
anadian  everything  north  of  Canadian  land— 
11  the  way  to  the  Pole.  Our  U.  S.  government 


maps  showed  no  such  Canadian  sector  and 
claimed  no  American  sector  for  the  United  States 
north  of  Alaska.  The  Russians  don't  say.  No- 
body wants  a  hassle  over  this  question  just  now, 
especially  because  the  world's  ideas  of  "high 
seas"  are  changing  anyway.  The  classic  idea  was 
that  a  country's  sovereignty  used  to  reach  three 
miles  out  to  sea,  or  maybe  seven,  or  maybe 
twenty.  Everything  beyond  that  used  to  be  high 
seas,  international  water.  Now,  for  air-traffic 
control  and  air-defense  zones,  countries  reach 
hundreds  of  miles  out  to  sea. 

And  in  the  Arctic,  there's  an  extra  complica- 
tion: the  Ice  Islands.  These  are  not  the  usual 
floes  of  sea  ice;  they  are  pieces  broken  off  from 
glaciers  in  northern  Canada— huge  icebergs, 
really.  They  are  much  bigger  and  taller  than 
the  sea  ice;  therefore  they  resist  the  crush  and 
stay  big.  Estimated  life:  a  couple  of  centuries. 
It  therefore  pays  to  equip  them— with  airports, 
houses,  radio  stations,  weather  observatories, 
maybe  radar,  they  may  become  floating  towns. 
The  Americans  are  known  to  occupy  at  least 
three  named  Tl,  T2,  T3;  the  Russians,  at  least 
one— Nordpol  6.  They  move  with  winds  and 
currents.  Where  are  they  now?  Nobody's  talking. 

In  the  new  air  geography,  Russia  is  a  large 
block  of  nyet.  Other  nations  let  foreign  airlines 
cross  their  territory,  even  if  perhaps  without  the 
traffic  rights  to  pick  up  and  discharge  pas- 
sengers. Russia  doesn't.  As  owner  of  the  Arctic 
shore  almost  half  around  the  world,  she  blocks 
many  possible  polar  routes.  At  the  same  time, 
as  owner  of  most  of  Asia,  she  forces  many  air- 
lines to  detour  far  to  the  south.  The  present 
standard  track  from  Europe  to  Japan  goes, 
absurdly,  through  India!  This  is  what  makes 
SAS's  polar  route  to  Tokyo  so  attractive.  Should 
Russia  ever  open  herself  up,  that  route  would 
be  meaningless;  you'd  fly  through  Siberia,  and 
many  other  routes  would  immediately  become 
possible. 

In  the  air  Arctic,  Thule,  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 
base  on  Greenland,  is  the  Paris,  the  City  of 
Light.  Most  of  us  think  of  Thule  as  the  ultimate 
in  northern  outposts.  It's  not.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  northern  points  on  earth  that  can  be 
reliably  supplied  every  summer  by  ship.  It 
therefore  has  everything— huge  runways,  all  sorts 
of  radio  to  get  you  down  in  almost  any  weather, 
all  sorts  of  supplies,  all  sorts  of  talent.  You  can 
even  have  your  appendix  out. 

Thule  itself  is  not  open  to  civilian  traffic. 
This  is  tough  on  the  Scandinavians,  who  would 
love  to  use  it  as  a  refueling  stop  for  both  the 
California  and  the  Japan  route.  But  they  care- 
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On  a  Philosophical  System 

m  ariner,  scan  this  map  with  unbelief, 
For  the  cartographer  was  sick  and  filled 

All  emptiness  with  his  conjectured  grief: 
Serpent,  Sargasso  tangle,  waterspout, 

And  Furies  fiercely  puffing  toward  the  reef. 

—Celeste  Turner  Wright 


fully  keep  all  resentment  out  of  their  voices 
when  they  mention  it.  But  the  mere  fact  that 
it's  there  makes  a  big  difference,  for  the  USAF 
keeps  tabs  on  the  arctic  weather,  and  from  here 
Search  and  Rescue  would  come  after  you  if  you 
were  forced  down  on  the  polar  ice.  And  in  an 
emergency,  of  course,  Thule  is  open.  It  may  be 
used  as  an  "alternate"  in  flight  plans— as  the 
place  to  run  to  if  your  intended  landing  place  is 
closed  by  weather.  Every  airline  flight  requires 
an  alternate  airport,  and  its  location  affects  the 
fuel  load  that  has  to  be  carried,  hence  the  pay 
load  that  may  be  carried. 

Beyond  Thule,  400  miles  or  so  farther  north, 
there  are  now  airports  all  along  the  northern 
edge  of  land.  Their  names  are  likely  to  get  into 
the  news:  Mould  Bay,  Isachsen,  Eureka,  Alert- 
all  RCAF  fields  on  the  northern-most  Canadian 
islands— and  Nord,  Danish,  on  the  north  end  of 
Greenland.  These  fields  have  radio  beacons,  so 
you  can  find  them;  men  are  stationed  there,  and 
could  give  you  shelter  and  heat  and  food.  You 
can  even  buy  gas  and  oil  there,  400  miles  from 
the  Pole!  It  costs  $10  a  gallon,  because  it  is  flown 
in  from  Thule.  These  fields  line  up  into  a  polar 
air  route,  which  is  the  old  Northwest  Passage. 
You  feel  their  presence,  and  if  you  were  the 
captain  of  a  transpolar  airliner,  you  would  feel 
it  even  more,  off  on  your  right,  only  an  hour's 
flight  away. 

Nine  and  one-half  hours  out  of  Fairbanks, 
we  saw  land.  Big  mountains— up  to  7,000 
feet.  Here  we  saw  something  which  was  not 
ice  or  snow:  rock.  It  was  the  north  end  of  Green- 
land, Peary  Land,  Danish— the  most  northern 
land  on  earth.  For  the  Scandinavians  this 
scenery  rang  all  sorts  of  bells.  One  captain  seri- 
ously claimed  this  was  the  most  beautiful  sight 
on  earth.  From  where  we  were,  above  the  moun- 
tains, we  had  about  the  same  view,  only  from 
higher  np,  that  Peary  must  have  had  when  he 


set  out  to  walk  to  the  Pole  in  1909.  It  took  him 
thirty-seven  days. 

Then  all  that  fell  behind,  and  we  were  once 
more  over  the  ice,  still  four  hours  from  Norway. 
Forward  in  the  cockpit,  still  the  same  cool  work- 
manship, but  still  no  strain,  and  no  elation 
either.  These  were  veterans  of  the  oceans  and  far 
continents,  and  for  them  "checking  out"  over  the 
polar  route  did  not  mean  proving  they  could 
do  it.  It  was  as  if  you  or  I  were  getting  into  a 
car  with  an  unfamiliar  gear  shift— I  see;  that's 
how  it  works. 

Still  brilliant  sun,  ahead  of  us  now,  still  in 
this  white  glistening  desert.  I  admit  if  you  have 
seen  one  ice  floe  you've  seen  'em  all— but  I  kept 
looking,  and  the  longer  you  look  at  it,  the  more 
you  see.  Sometimes  the  ice  looked  as  if  it  had 
laundry  bluing  in  it.  Sometimes  there  were 
pink  regions.  Newly  frozen-over  leads  looked 
the  color  of  concrete  highways.  Tricks  of  light, 
like  the  rainbow?  Tricks  of  the  eye?  Painters 
have  seen  reds  and  blues  in  snow  right  along. 
Perhaps  the  eye  up  there,  where  all  is  white,  is 
like  the  ear  in  a  very  quiet  room:  it  becomes 
more  sensitive,  so  you  see  colors  only  the  painters 
saw  before.  Where  a  cloud  shadow  fell  on  the 
ice  it  looked  like  earth.  Once  I  dozed  off  and  in 
the  confusion  of  waking  up  I  thought  it  was  still 
yesterday  and  I  was  looking  at  a  low  oriental 
coast  chambered-off  into  innumerable  rice  fields. 

One  nap  later  we  were  in  cloud.  Down 
through  holes  in  it  you  saw  real  liquid  ocean, 
very  dark.  Then  we  came  out  again  in  the 
sunshine.  The  sun  was  now  on  our  right.  On 
our  left  stood  big,  bare  mountains,  glowing  pink 
in  the  evening  sunlight:  the  coast  of  Norway. 

There  are  several  airports  in  northern  Norway. 
But  one,  Bodo,  south  of  Narvik,  is  big.  It  be- 
longs in  your  list  of  the  world's  stepping-stone 
airports,  along  with  Goose  and  Gander,  Kano, 
Idris,  Entebbe,  Shannon.  On  that  last  low  sweep 
into  the  airport  we  passed  low  over  some  small 
houses— smoke  from  chimneys,  laundry  on  line: 
people  looked  up  as  we  looked  down.  We  were 
back  in  the  world  where  what  you  see  is  also 
seen  by  others.  We  gassed  up  here.  The  sun, 
which  had  shone  for  us  for  two  days  and  a 
night,  now  set  in  a  conventional  and  orderly 
fashion.  A  few  hours  later  we  were  in  Stock- 
holm, where  it  was  snowing.  End  of  flight:  pass- 
ports, customs,  hotel.  We  were  sure  enough  in 
Europe.  For  days  I  could  not  shake  the  feeling 
that  I  had  come  in  down  the  chimney,  like  Santa 
Claus.  But  that  only  shows  I'm  not  a  real  air-age 
man.  The  North  is  everybody's  front  door  now, 
and  we  might  as  well  get  used  to  the  idea. 
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Divisions  of  U.  S.  Industries,  Inc. 

Axelson  Manufacturing  Company  —  Oil 

Field  Equipment,  Aircraft  Components,  Metal 
babricating  Equipment 

Chicago  Steel  Tank  Company  -  Tanks 

Products  Equipment'   and   other  Engineered 


Clearing  Machine  Corporation  -  Metal 

borming  Presses 

Conduit  Fittings  Corporation  -Electrical 
Conduit  Fittings 

Garrett  Oil  Tools,  Inc.  -  Oil  Field  and 
Permanent  Completion  Equipment 
and  Services 

General  Equipment  Corp.  -  Distributors 
of  industrial  and  Agricultural  Equipment  in 
Puerto  Rico 

Koppel  (Philippines),  Inc.  -  Distributors 
of  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Equipment 
in  the  Philippine  Islands 

Ordnance  Division  -  Operates  and  manages 
tiockford,  Illinois,  Ordnance  Plant 

USI  International  -  Exporters  and 
Merchandisers  of  Industrial  and 
Railway  Equipment 

Solar  Permanent  Company  -  Stainless 
Steel  Cookware,  Refrigerated  Bulk  Milk  Tanks 
and  Containers 

Southern  Pipe  and  Casing  Company 

Water,  Gas  and  Oil  Transmission 
Pipe  and  Fittings 

Western  Design  &  Manufacturing  Corp. 

Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Aircraft 
and  Missile  Components  and  Systems 


Diversification  started  ...  and  quickly  shifted  into 
high  gear  at  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  in  1948. 
That's  the  year  John  Snyder  became  President  and 
Board  Chairman.  The  record  since?  12  healthy  divi- 
sions ...  a  sales  level  around  $115  million  ...  and  a 
new  name  that  fits  perfectly:  U.  S.  Industries,  Inc. 
And  the  company  turns  out  nary  a  freight  car  —  its 
bread  and  butter  for  over  40  years! 

This  one-company  "Industrial  Revolution"  is  the 
product  of  the  widely  experienced  men  on  USI's 
Board.. Leaders  of  corporations  that  total  billions  in 
assets,  they  have  successfully  led  USI  into  making: 
aircraft  landing  gears,  engine  lathes,  petroleum 
pumping  and  gas-lift  equipment,  giant  metal  form- 
ing presses,  welded  steel  pipe  for  water,  oil  and 
gas  transmission,  dairy  equipment,  cookware,  elec- 
trical fittings,  steel  tanks,  and  components  and  sys- 
tems for  jet  aircraft  and  guided  missiles.  And  USI  is 
gathering  momentum  all  the  time! 

KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  USI 

U.S.  Industries,  Inc. 

t/Si 


John  I  Snyder,  Jr.,  President  and  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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America's  new  kind  of  man 


The  jobs  he  holds  never  existed  before 

Electronics  has  developed  so  fast  that  the  very-  term  is  just 

now  rinding  its  way  into  the  dictionary. 

There  are  important  jobs  in  electronics  that  have  not  yet  been 

mimed,  that  didn't  exist  a  year  or  two  ago. 

This  field,  which  has  already  contributed  radio  and  television^ 

to  our  dailv  fives,  is  perhaps  today's  most  actively  expanding^ 

scientific  frontier. 

Naturally,  it  has  attracted  brilliant  scientific  minds.  It  has.  in. 
fact,  developed  its  own  kind  of  man— young,  highly  creative,! 
unhampered  bv  conventional  approaches  in  research  or  mann-< 
facturino-— a  man  completely  at  home  in  the  world  of  radar 
and  rockets,  of  electron  tubes  and  microwaves,  of  machines 
that  "think"  and  planes  that  fly  themselves. 
At  Hushes  we  have  2,700  of  these  men  in  our  Research  and 
Development  Laboratories— men  like  John  H.  RubeL  at  left 
Brought  together  from  all  over  the  country  to  solve  urgent 
new  problems  of  national  defense,  they  have  already  success- 
fully carried  out  the  vital  projects  illustrated  here  .  .  .  develop- 
ments that  rank  among  the  most  formidable  scientific 
achievements  of  our  time.  And  the  work  they  have  done  is 
so  basic  it  is  already  contributing  vitally  to  the  peaceful  uses 
of  electronics. 


JOHN  H.  RU3EL,  B.S.E.E. 

At  36,  Director  of  the  Hughes  Fire 
Control  Systems  Laboratories 
engaged  in  development  of  airborne 
weapon  and  control  systems 
for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  U.S.  Navy. 
Native  of  Chicago  and  honor 
graduate  of  California  Institute 
of  Technology. 
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f<ing  missile,"  the  Hughes  Falcon,  undergoes  simulated  flight 
Jeleased  from  a  fighter  plane,  the  Falcon  sets  out  on  its  own  at 
nnic  speed  to  seek  enemy  bomber  .  .  ."sees"  and  finds  its  way 
Vet  with  deadly  accuracy  .  .  .  explodes  with  force  of  artillery 
■The  Falcon  — first  U.S.  air-to-air  guided  missile  with  its  own 
l'_was  created  and  is  manufactured  solely  by  Hughes. 


Mighty  midgets.  Two  tiny  Hughes  diodes  shown  above,  at  left,  re- 
place bulky  vacuum  tube  100  times  their  size,  do  better  job.  Major 
problems  of  size  and  weight  were  solved  largely  by  "miniaturization!' 
Nature  of  Hughes  work  demands  utmost  skill  and  knowledge  from 
2,400  technicians,  as  well  as  from  2,700  scientists  and  engineers. 
Hughes  has  grown  from  900  people  to  24,000  in  only  eight  years. 


iff  nervous  system  —  Hughes  automatic  weapon  and  control 
Hri  foreground  —  fits  compacdy  behind  nose  of  interceptor, 
■leveloped  and  manufactured  by  Hughes  for  all  U.S.  Air  Force 
Mors,  includes  electronic  "eye"  and  "brain!"  It  can  locate  ap- 
jflc  enemy  day  or  night  in  any  weather,  guide  plane  at  super- 
Hpds,  automatically  fire  weapons  at  right  time  to  score  hit. 
Hnen  of  fresh  outlook,  of  bold  imagination  were  found  capable 


of  solving  the  unconventional  problems  posed  by  the  Hughes  projects. 
Hughes  scientists  and  engineers  average  only  31  years  of  age.  Yet  one 
in  four  has  his  Master's  Degree,  one  in  fifteen  his  Doctor's.  Together 
they  form  a  reservoir  of  creativeness,  a  battery  of  sheer  scientific  brain 
power,  almost  without  parallel  in  industry.  They  have  other  spectacu- 
lar projects,  some  highly  secret.  They  will  be  heard  from  again  and 
again  in  the  development  of  both  military  and  commercial  electronics. 


■jj  Creating  a  new  world  with  ELECTRONICS 


HUGHES 


After  Hours 


OEDIPUS.  SCHMEDIPUS 

IT  ISN'T  often  that  modern 
man  is  exposed  to  two  plays  by 
Sophocles  on  two  consecutive  eve- 
nings, enacted  through  two  media 
which  have  as  little  to  do  with  the 
Greek  theater  as  the  movies  and 
television.  It  happened  to  me: 
"Oedipus"  on  Monday  night  and 
"Antigone"  on  Tuesday  night,  the 
first  a  movie,  the  second  a  live  TV 
show.  "Timeo,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"Danaos  et  dona  ferentes." 

Even  if  you  are  the  kind  of  tele- 
vision viewer  who  only  looks  at  his 
set  when  there  is  something  rare  and 
special  on  it,  you  may  have  seen  the 
Aluminum  Hour's  "Antigone"  with 
Claude  Rains  as  Cleon  and  Marisa 
Pavan  in  a  nightie  playing  Antigone. 

If  you  saw  it,  you  saw  the  better 
of  the  two.  The  boxed-in  quality  of 
live  TV  lends  itself  to  static  literary 
tragedy  with  far  greater  ease  than 
does  the  elastic,  energetic,  and  ex- 
pandable movies.  We  are  accustomed 
to  think  of  TV  as  a  box  into  which 
people  are  crowded,  but  we  expect 
the  movies  to  be  the  wide  world. 
The  tight,  necessary  conventions  of 
live  TV  seemed  to  me  more  sym- 
pathetic to  Sophocles  (whatever  you 
may  have  thought  of  the  "Antigone" 
and  most  people  I  have  talked  to 
didn't  think  much  of  it)  than  the 
tight  restraints  artificially  put  on  the 
movie  camera  that  filmed  "Oedipus." 
Let  me  explain. 

The  movie  of  "Oedipus"  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Stratford  (Ontario) 
Shakespeare    Festival    Players,  was 


directed  by  Tyrone  Guthrie  (who 
produced  the  delightful  current  ver- 
sion of  Thornton  Wilder's  "The 
Matchmaker")  and  may  soon  turn 
up  at  your  local  art  movie  house.  In 
it  the  inexorable  tragedy  moves  to 
its  horrible  "come  to  realize"  climax 
as  though  everyone  were  stepping  on 
everyone  else's  feet.  The  movie  is 
made  in  color,  played  in  masks,  and 
acted  on  a  very  small  stage  of  the 
experimental,  or  rear-guard,  type. 
(It  has  alwa\s  puzzled  me,  in  this 
connection,  why  the  more  "ad- 
vanced" the  theater,  the  more 
"primitive"  the  techniques  of  pro- 
duction.) The  effect  was  not  only  of 
congested  groups  of  people  moving 
in  tight  formation  as  though  they 
had  trained  for  it  by  living  for  days 
together  in  a  self-service  elevator, 
but  it  was,  to  use  an  art-historical 
term,  "mannerist."  Reality  was  not 
deserted  (masks  or  no  masks).  It  w.is 
merely  put  into  a  series  of  elaborate, 
unnatural  poses,  and  the  succession 
of  tableaux  (for  the  play  moved  in  a 
series  of  pictures  rather  than  in  con- 
secutive action)  were  composed  with 
the  care,  slickness,  and  affectation  of 
sixteenth-century  painting. 

Considering  the  limitations  that 
Mr.  Guthrie  had  placed  on  his 
players  and  on  the  movies,  he  man- 
aged to  generate  a  fair  head  of  steam. 
He  did  not,  however,  manage  even 
with  the  help  of  W.  B.  Yeats,  whose 
version  of  the  play  he  used,  to  make 
moving  Oedipus'  horror  at  the 
crimes  to  which  he  had  been  led  by 
circumstances  beyond  his  control.  It 
all  seemed  like  a  dirty  trick,  not  a 
traced  v. 


One  cannot  help  feeling  that  tl 
production  of  "Oedipus''  would  ha 
made  Sophocles  fidget  with  imp 
tience.    He   wrote    in  resoundi 
cadences  for  big  audiences.  His  pi 
is  extraordinarily  well  construct! 
full  of  invention  and  exquisite  ill 
ing.  It  uses  the  theatrical  devices  • 
hand  with  consummate  skill,  butt.' 
devices  of  the  Greek  theater  are  i : 
those  of  the  movies.  Sophocles,  Oi 
feels  sure,  would  have  rubbed  (1 
hands  with  delight  at  the  flexibil. 
of  movie  techniques  and  would  hs,( 
used  them  for  all  they  were  wor 
He  might,  for  example,  have  in 
flashbacks  to  describe  how  Oedij 
murdered  his  father  where  the  thj 
roads  met,  rather  than  committi 
the  story  to  the  chorus.  Instead 
crowding  his  Thebans  and  messenj 
and  shepherd  and  the  principals 
his  play  into  a  tiny  space  punctual 
with  scraps  of  architecture,  he  mif 
have  used  the  tragic  quality  of  i ' 
dry  landscape.   He  might,  in  otl ' 
words,   have   used   the   techniq  1 
that  Olivier  used  to  make  "Henry  !) 
Fifth"  re-exist.  The  trouble  with  t 
Stratford  Players'  "Oedipus"  wass 
ply  that  it  was  an  art  film,  no 
movie:    Sophocles    deserves  bei 
treatment  than  that. 

The  Aluminum  Hour  "Antigo? 
was  both  better  and  worse.  Rest 
tions  of  space  are  imposed  on 
as  on  the  Greek  stage  by  the  size 
inflexibility  of  the  studio,  and 
producer  squeezed  by  physical  lim 
tions  was  forced  to  expand  the  VI 
er's  imagination  with  ingenious  ( 
not   altogether   successful)  devi 
In  this  sense  the  "Antigone" 


How  fo 
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^  COLORADO  Rq 


The  Vista-Dome  California  Zephyr  is  designed  and 
scheduled  for  sightseeing  through  America's  favorite  wonderlands. 
The  "Scenery  Unlimited"  provided  on  Rio  Grande's 
Vista-Dome  See-way  through  Colorado  and  Utah 

is  not  equaled  anywhere  in  the  world.  Make  your 
next  trip  a  pleasure  trip  .  .  .  travel  Rio  Grande, 
The  Scenic  Line  of  the  World. 

•  Family  Fare  Plan  •  Rail- Auto  Plan 

•  Rail  Travel  Credit  Plan 
•  Stopover  privileges  at  all  points 

For  information,  wrife  Passenger  Dept.  104,  P.O.  Box  5482,  Denver  17,  Colorado 


The  Vista-Dome  CALIFORNIA  ZEPHYR  •  Daily  Chicago-Omaha- 
Denver-Salt  Lake  City-San  Francisco  via  CB  &  Q-D  &  R  GW-W  P 
(Thru  New  York-San  Francisco  Pullman) 

The  PROSPECTOR  •  Overnight,  every  night  Denver-Salt  Lake  City. 
The  V/sfa-Dome  ROYAL  GORGE  •  Daily  Denver-Colorado  Springs- 
Pueblo-Salida-Glenwood  Springs-Grand  Junction-Salt  Lake  City. 
The  Vista-Dome  COLORADO  EAGLE  •  Daily  St.  Louis-Kansas  City- 
Wichita-Pueblo-Colorado  Springs-Denver  via  MP-D&RGW. 


^RiorGrande 

Birthplace  of  the  Vista-Dome 

DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE  WESTERN  RAILROAD 

H.  F.  ENO,  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr.,  Rio  Grande  Bld_gJ1£enver;_Col^ 


letter  than  the  "Oedipus."  It  was 
•vorse  principally  because  Anouilh, 
kho  has  rewritten  Sophocles,  tried 

)  make  a  modern  morality  tale  out 
|f  the  play,  and  though  there  was 
pme  very  stylish  and  pleasing  writ- 
|ig  in  it  (thanks  partly  at  least  to 

euis    Galantiere    who    did  the 

Captation  to  English  for  TV)  it 
Ifcmed  to  be  neither  good  political 
plemic  nor  good  pursued-by-the- 
liries  tragedy. 

I  Nevertheless,    I    am    inclined  to 
|iink  that  it  is  better  for  the  movies 
[id  TV  to  try  to  perform  Greek 
lagedy  and  fail,  or  partially  fail, 
man  not  to  do  it  at  all.  There  is  a 
lemendously  purifying  effect  about 
and  tragedy.  I  would  prefer,  how- 
er,  to  have  my  "catharsis  of  pity 
lid  fear"  either  straight  or  fancy, 
his  business  of  shaking  it  up  with 
little  bit  of  artistical  affectation 
2rely  makes  it  tasteless. 


U  S I C   TO   NOT   LISTEN  TO 

H  E      man     who  invented 
Musak,    mood    music,  and 
lachrino's  string  orchestra  should 
)  down  and  make  way  for  Mr. 
vard  B.  Benjamin  of  New  Or- 
is,  who   has   cleared   away  the 
erbrush  and  cut  through  to«the 
rt  of  what  makes  these  curious 
nomena    prosper.  Background 
iic,  as  an  industry,  may  thrive  un- 
W  the  affectionate  but  disparaging 
"itrd  of  the  record  companies,  who 
it  it  as  a  girl  gone  wrong  even  as 
m  pocket  her  take;  but  before  Mr. 
1  jamin  no  one  had  the  aplomb  to 
m  seriously  the  respectable  long- 
■  which  underlie  this  market,  and 
to  satislv  then)  in  a  more  re- 
liable fashion.   He  is  a  man  of 
•ly  held  beliefs  and,  something 
■ess  common,  both  the  resources 
••resourcefulness  to  put  them  to 
V.  As  a  result,  he  is  offering  a 


AFTER  HOURS 

more  effective  demonstration  of  a 
man  acting  purely  on  principle  than 
many  of  his  better  known  contem- 
poraries. 

Mr.  Benjamin  is  described  in  a 
I  ouisiana  newspaper  as  an  author, 
philanthropist,  yachtsman,  business- 
man, and  "leading  figure  of  the 
turf."  He  has  long  been  fond  of 
music— especially  of  its  capacity,  as 
he  puts  it,  to  "charm,  soothe,  and 
inspirit.  .  .  ."  However,  not  all  music 
inspirited  him;  and  some  time  ago 
lie  began  trying  to  isolate  the 
musical  qualities  which  he  found 
restful,  so  that  he  would  have  a 
workable  set  of  rules  for  deciding 
what  to  admit  or  not  admit  to  his 
library  of  recorded  tranquilizers. 
"Experimentation  over  the  years  in 
my  own  case,"  he  writes,  "has  defined 
restful  composition  as  lovely,  soft, 
slow  music  without  obtrusive  melody. 
This  indicates,  ol  course,  composi- 
tion of  a  'classical'  nature.  .  .  ." 
W  ith  this  yardstick  in  hand,  he  set 
about  collecting  all  the  restful 
music  he  could  find— whether,  he 
adds,  "conventional  or  modern." 

Mr.  Benjamin  soon  discovered  that 
the    "mood    music"    provided  on 
records  belonging  to  that  category, 
for  all  the  four-color  promise  of  the 
inviting  pictures  on   their  jackets, 
was  not  what  he  wanted.  "These 
discs  gave  pleasure  in  their  way,"  he 
found,  "but  failed  to  suit  my  pur- 
poses, because  of  obvious  and  dis- 
tracting   melodic    content."  One 
man's  melodic  content  is  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin's vulgarity.  Obviously  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  what  passes,  in  the 
trade,   lor  soothing  and  satisfying 
music:   foi    him   no  cocktail-lounge 
piano,  no  Kostelanetz  massage,  none 
of  the  caramelized  compositions— 
and  they  do  exist,  too  (see  Capitol 
H501)-of  the  Prince  of  Camillo  di 
Candriano.      His     standards  may 
sound  overly  personal,  but  they  were 
standards,  nonetheless;  and  a  man  of 
musical  experience  and  discrimina- 
tion could  work   with   them.  Mr. 
Benjamin  was  fortunate  enough  to 
secure    the    assistance    of  Walter 
Diehl,  formerly  program  editor  of 
New   York's    "good-music"  station 
WQXR,  to  canvass  the  entire  re- 
corded literature  and  see  how  much 
of  it  would  fit  his  formula. 

The  result  of  their  labors  was  the 
Benjamin-Diehl  "Restful  Music  List- 
ings," a  fat  loose-leaf  volume  that 
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Mr.  Benjamin  has  been  doing  his 
best  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
radio-program  and  recording  direc- 
tors. And  his  best  is  no  small  best. 
He  has  succeeded  in  getting  RCA- 
Victor  to  bring  out  a  twelve-inch  LP 
record  of  Benjamin-Diehl  selections 
played  In  Leopold  Stokowski  and 
his  Symphony  Orchestra,  which 
promises  to  be  successful  enough  foi 
the  company  to  repeat  the  venture. 
The  first  is  appropriately  called 
"Restful  (Good)  Music,"  and  if  that, 
or  the  only  slightly  sexy  cover,  is  not 
enough  to  identify  it,  ask  for  Victor 
LM-1875.  What  will  surprise  you 
is  not  the  immediate  sound  of  the 
music,  which  is  familiar  Stowki 
"symphoni<  transcription,"  but  the 
composers  listed:  in  alphabetical 
order,  they  are  J.  S.  Bach  (three 
times;,  Beethoven,  Bizet,  Cesti, 
Frescobaldi,  Lully,  and  Pureed. 

What  surprised  Mr.  Benjamin,  as 
Mr.   Diehl's  labor  progressed,  was 
the    relatively    small    quantity  of 
"restful  (good)  music"  to  be  had. 
The  estimated   total   ran   to  only 
thirty  or  forty  hours  of  continuous 
playing,  which  seemed  to  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin  inadequate  to  the  national 
needs.   "Millions  of  us  come  home 
overtired  after  busy  work  days,"  he 
says  in  his  notes  for  the  back  of 
the  Victor  record.    "Millions  have 
chores   to  carry  out  on  nights  at 
home."    In   his  customarily  direct 
fashion,  he  therefore  set  out  to  fill 
the  gap.    Since  1953  he  has  been 
offering  annual  cash  awards  to  the 
composers  of  new  restful  music— of 
a  hundred  to  as  much  as  a  thou- 
sand dollars— through  the  music  de- 
partment of  the  University  ol  Miami, 
the  Juilliard  and  Eastman  schools  of 
music,  and  the  North  Carolina  state 
symphony.  In  proportion  to  the  in- 
vestment and  in  the  absence  of  com- 
petition, the  cultural  impact  ovei 
the  years  ol  Benjamin  prizes  should 
be  considerable.  "The  potentialities 
of  our  era,"  as  he  says,  "are  greater 
than  we  realize  in  music  as  in  all 
othei  fie  lds." 

What  Mr.  Benjamin  has  done,  of 
course,  is  demand  that  music  per- 
form its  therapeutic  function  with- 
out calling  attention  to  itself;  he 
wants  it  to  reflect  strenuous  composi- 
tion without  demanding  strenuous 
listening,  so  as  to  pacify  the  breast 
of  savage  and  savant  alike— which  is 
both  the  ultimate  of  "background" 
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Pop -Don't 
Love  God,  Too? 


Hie  church  bells  are  ringing  and  Jimmy 
and  Jane  are  all  dressed  up  ready  to  go. 
And  so  is  Mother. 

But  not  "Pop".  He  seems  to  think 
that  "keeping  the  Lord's  Day  holy"  is 
all  right  for  the  children.  For  Pop  him- 
self, though,  it  is  his  day  of  rest . .  ."it 
even  says  so  in  die  Bible."  Besides,  he 
will  insist,  he  "is  better  than  some  peo- 
ple who  go  to  church  regularly." 

Not  all  "Pops"  are  like  this,  of  course. 
But  empty  pews  in  countless  churches 
bear  witness  to  the  numerous  fathers 
. . .  and  mothers  also  . . .  who  are  either 
indifferent  concerning  their  obligation 
to  worship  God,  or  confused  as  to  how 
they  should  do  so. 

There  is  confusion,  in  fact,  even 
among  those  who  recognize  this  obliga- 
tion. Some  Christians  insist  that  the 
Sabbath  (Saturday)  is  the  day  to  be 
kept  holy,  as  do  Orthodox  Jews.  In  this 
they  are  following  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  Law  of  Moses  and  ignoring  the 
practice  of  the  Christian  Church  from 
Apostolic  times,  as  sanctioned  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

Our  Lord  Himself  substituted  the 
New  Covenant  for  the  Old,  abrogating 
the  law  which  made  the  Sabbath  ob- 
servance obligatory.  Sunday  became  The 
Lord's  Day  of  the  Christians  even  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles.  After 
several  centuries,  it  became  a  world- 
wide law  of  the  Church,  which  Christ 
had  authorized  to  make  laws. 

There  is  also  confusion  as  to  what 
constitutes  "keeping  The  Lord's  Day 
holy."  Catholics,  for  instance,  must  as- 
sist at  Mass,  or  The  Lord's  Supper,  under 
penalty  of  serious  sin.  Many  other 
Christians  also  place  great  importance 
on  unfailing  participation  in  Sunday 
worship.  But  many  think  going  to 
church,  while  a  "nice  thing  to  do,"  is 
not  absolutely  necessary.  Christian 
opinion  also  varies  concerning  what 
work,  and  what  pleasure,  are  permis- 

SUPREME  COUNCIL 

KI1IGHTS  of  COLUmBUS 
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sible  on  The  Lord's  Day. 

Even  though  you  are  not  a  Catholic 
. . .  and  perhaps  never  intend  to  be  ...  it 
will  be  inspiring  and  valuable  for  you 
to  learn  the  Catholic  teaching  and  prac- 
tice concerning  The  Lord's  Day.  For 
these  teachings  and  practice  date  back 
to  Apostolic  times  and  have  their  origin 
in  the  teaching  and  example  of  The 
Master  Himself.  They  give  a  clear  and 
understandable  guide  to  those  who  wish 
to  manifest  their  love  of  the  Lord  on 
His  Day. 

Don't  wait  for  your  child  to  ask:  "But, 
don't  you  love  God,  too?"  We  will  send 
you,  in  a  plain  wrapper  a  free  pamphlet 
explaining  the  Scriptural  and  historical 
authority  for  observing  The  Lord's  Day 
as  Catholics  have  been  doing  for  nearly 
2.000  years  .  .  .  pointing  out  what  we 
must  do— what  we  cannot  do— if  we  wish 
rightly  to  honor  God.  And  nobody  will 
call  on  you.  For  free  copy,  write  today. 
Ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  D-36. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 
KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
4422  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  your  Free  Pamphlet  entitled: 
"Remember  The  Sabbath  .  .  .  Keep  It  Holy!"  D-36 

NAME  


ADDRESS- 
CITY  


.STATE. 


4  4  2  2     LINDELL  BLVD 


ST.   LOUIS    8,  MISSOURI 


AFTER  HOURS 

music  and   the  limit  of  its  po 
bilities.    For  this  he  has  receil 
"nationwide     publicity,"  as 
Greensboro   Daily   Neivs  observ 
"some  of  it  mildly  cynical."' 

Yet  the  Benjamin-Diehl  listii 
in  spite  of  a  tendencv  at  times 
resemble  an  anthologv  of  the  wor 
best  slow  movements,  make  a  forn 
able  impression:  and  who  would 
parage   off-hand    any  criterion 
which  Mozart,  with  fortv-seven 
tries,  comes  out   top  scorer?  1 
RCA  recording:  is  in  its  own  way 
pressive.  precisely  as  Mr.  Benjai 
intended— I  defy  anyone  not  to  i 
it  rest  lid:  I  defy  anvone  to  be  ? 
to  concentrate  on  it  for  more  tha; 
moment  at  a  time.   If  listening 
music  is  and  ought  to  be  of  right 
educated  activitv.  and  that  ah 
then  all  this  effort  is  misplaced, 
it  has  a  directness  and  simplicity  I 
I  can  onlv  admire:  and  in  timei 
lacking  in  originality,   Mr.  Be; 
min's   courage    in    his  convicn 
blazes  like  a  beacon  in  the  dl 
May  his  opponents  do  half  so  g<i 


BETTER  BL'ILDI 

DESIGNING    office  bi 
ings  must  be  so  easy  these 
that  anyone  can  do  it.  There 
pears  to  be  a  new  one  going  up  e 
five  minutes  in  midtown  New 
and  the  onlv  way  to  tell  them  a 
i>  b\  whether  the  outside  stripe: 
vertical  or  horizontal,  or  madi 
the  stamped  metal  patterns  that 
—as  one  architect  has  said— like 
over  TV-Dinner  plates.  There  1 
have  been  periods  in  the  past  V 
bad  architecture  was  producet 
fast  and  as  furiously  as  we  pro< 
it,  but  surely  it  was  never  befoi 
densely  packed  into  the  same  s 
space.   What  would  have  beei 
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AFTER  HOURS 

inary  event  has  therefore  become 
ysworthy,  and  1  am  compelled  to 
on  to  you  that  a  new  office  build- 
has  been  added  to  the  (.rand 
mal  area  which  differs  from  the 

t  is  called  71  1  Third  Avenue  and 
architect  was  William  Lescaze.  I 
1    hesitated    to   write    about  it 
lier,  on  the  theory  that  the  arrival 
originality  would  be  so  spectacu- 
that  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
•s  would  be  full  of  it;  but  they 
e  not  been,  and  apparently  will 
i  be.   Actually,  there  is  nothing 
ttacular  about  711  Third  except 
appearance    of    uniqueness— its 
trast  with  the  surrounding  blur 
conformity.   The  building  itself 
ot  unique,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Les- 
did    a    similar— and,  indeed, 
:rior— version  twenty  years  ago 
the  Philadelphia  Savings  Fund 
ety.  Nor  is  the  design  uniquely 
eived.   It  is  just  as  box-like  as 
others,  a  tower  sitting  on  a  base 
e,  the  tower  is  blue— which  is 
lly  startling,  but  something  some- 
else  could  just  as  well  have 
ight   of).    After   all,   an  office 
ding  can  only  be  just  a  little  dif- 
ht  and  still  be  an  office  building. 
|aze  has  merely  put  the  essential 
ents  together  with  a  sense  of 
ortion  and  personal  style— just 
gh  of  both  so  that  they  show, 
rhaps  the   building   itself  has 
slighted  because  of  the  atten- 
paid  two  of  its  minor  features— 
lticolored  mosaic  mural  around 
levator  core  designed  by  Hans 
lann,  and  a  piece  of  stainless 
sculpture  designed  by  Jose  de 
a  and  fastened  to  the  wall  of 
estibule.   Neither,  again,  is  so 
rkable  as  the  fact  that  they  are 
—that  the  builders  have  gone  to 
rouble  to  show  what  can  be 
with  just  a  little  extra  effort, 
imagination,  and  extra  cash, 
ly  the  over-all  conception  is 
escaze's,  but  credit  should  also 
the  owners— William  Kaufman 
ack  D.  Weiler— for  having  the 
|ige  to  support  him;  so  doing, 
have  made  every  other  builder 
wn  look  timorous  and  stingy, 
ly  people  would  speak  their 
|s  about  new  architecture  they 
r  detest,  the  proportion  might 
It's  always  so  nice,  from  either 
o  know  that  someone  cares. 

—Mr.  Harper 


This  Offer,  by  Its  Very  Nature,  Can  he  Made-  for  Only  a  Short  Time. 
Acceptances  Must  Be  Handled  on  a  First  Gome,  First  Served 
Basis.  To  Avoid  Disappointment,  Mail  the  Coupon  Promptly. 


The  CIVIL  WAR  BOOK  CLUB 

Editors:  BRUCE  CATTON,  STANLEY  F.  HORN,  ALLAN  NEVINS,  BENJAMIN  P.  THOMAS,  BELL  I.  WILEY 
invites  you  to  join  now  and  take  as  your  first  selection 

Any  One  of  these 
duG&qAAp/ved  First  Editions 

(MANY  ALREADY   COLLECTORS'  ITEMS) 

for  just  the  list  price  of  the  regular  unsigned  edition 


j  eS  the 


THIS 

HALLOWED  GROUND 

Bruce  Cotton.  Long- 
awaited  story  of  the 
Union  side  in  the 
War  by  the  author 
of  the  Prize  Winning 
A  Stillness  at  Appo- 
mattox. $5.95 


SICKLES  THE 
INCREDIBLE 

W.  A.  Swanberg. 
Story  of  Daniel  Sic- 
kles, Civil  War 
hero,  Congressman 
tried  for  murder, 
explosive  diplomat' 
libertine!  $6.00 


GRAY  GHOSTS  AND 
REBEL  RAIDERS 

V.  C.  Jones.  Story 
of  the  Rebel  guer- 
rillas—  how  they 
harassed  the  Union, 
broke  their  lines,  and 
captured  a  General 
in  bed!  $4.50 


ANDERSONVILLE 

MacKinlay  Kantor. 
Pulitzer  Prize  Win- 
ner and  a  great 
best-seller — one  of 
the  most  memora- 
ble Civil  War 
novels  ever  written. 

$5.00 


GRAY  FOX: 
ROBERT  E.  LEE 

Burke  Davis.  Dra- 
matic picture  of 
the  entire  War  in 
the  East,  and  a 
new  portrait  of  a 
great  and  gallant 
leader.  $6.)0 


The  Club  Selects  the  Important  New  Books  on  the  Civil  War 
and  every  selection  is  Autographed  for  you  by  the  author! 


You  may  have  read  about  the  Civil  War 
Book  Club  in  Life  Magazine,  the  New 
York  Times,  or  in  hundreds  of  other  pub- 
lications throughout  the  country.  You  may 
have  seen  Ralph  Newman,  president  of  the 
Club,  interviewed  on  Edward  R.  Murrow's 
famed  TV  program  "Person  to  Person." 
The  Club,  in  its  first  year  of  existence,  has 
been  the  subject  of  more  articles,  more 
talk  and  more  enthusiasm  than  any  other 
undertaking  in  the  current  American  liter- 
ary scene. 

A  distinguished  Editorial  Board,  com- 
prised of  some  of  the  country's  best-known 
historians  and  scholars,  selects  for  you 
the  most  interesting  and  important  new 
books  on  the  Civil  War  —  its  issues,  its 
campaigns  and  its  colorful  personalities. 
As  a  member,  you  may  have  any  of  these 


selections  in  a  special  first  edition  copv 
signed  by  its  eminent  author  —  for  no  more 
than  the  price  of  a  regular  bookstore  edi- 
tion. This  is  a  remarkable  opportunity  to 
acquire,  at  modest  investment,  an  impor- 
tant and  enduring  library  that  is  likely 
to  increase  in  market  value  with  even- 
passing  year. 

There  is  no  obligation  to  take  every  selection 
—  only  those  you  want.  You  will  receive  with- 
out cost  each  month  the  Civil  War  Book  Club 
Review,  carrying  news  of  important  new  pub- 
lications and  reviews  of  current  selections.  The 
Review  also  offers  each  month  an  alternate  list 
of  autographed  first  editions,  available  to 
members  only,  at  the  price  of  regular  editions. 
Make  your  first  selection  now,  and  mail  the 
coupon  below.  The  Civil  War  Book  Club,  Inc., 
Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


Ma/7  This  Coupon  Now  to 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  BOOK  CLUB,  INC.  HM-11 
1  8  East  Chestnut  Street,  Chicago  1  1 ,  Illinois 

Enroll  me  as  a  membe'  and  send  me  postpaid  as  my  first  selection  the  book 
(or  books)  I  have  checked  at  the  right — signed  by  the  author. 

□  Remittance  enclosed  □  Please  bill  me 

I  have  the  privilege  of  purchasing  special  autographed  first  edition  copies  of 
future  monthly  selections  for  just  the  price  of  regular  unsigned  editions, 
and  I  may  choose  only  the  books  I  want.  I  will  also  receive,  without  cost, 
the  monthly  Civil  War  Book  Club  Review. 

(Please 

Name  Print) 


Street  Address  

City  &  Zone  State. 


THIS  HALLOWED  GROUND 

Bruce  Catton  $5.95 

T    SICKLES  THE  INCREDIBLE 

W.  A.  Swanberg  $6 

□  GRAY  FOX:  ROBERT  E.  LEE 

Burke  Davis  $6 

ANDERSONVILLE 

MacKinlay  Kantor  $5 

□  GRAY  GHOSTS  AND 
REBEL  RAIDERS 

V.  C.  Jones  $4.50 


Please  everybody?  Certainly.  Whether  you  have  eight,  eighteen  or  eighty  on  your  list, 
books  will  compliment  them  -  and  you.  Your  local  bookseller's  is  the  one  place  where 
you  can  find  the  most  appreciated  gifts  for  everybody,  from  small  children  to  large  grand- 
fathers, from  smiling  brides  to  serious  businessmen  ...  and  for  just  as  little  (or  as  much) 
as  you  want  to  spend. 


Is  there  a  man  on  your  list  who  likes  American  history  and 
factual  adventure  -  history  told  as  never  before?  Then  he's 
the  man  for  whom  two  magnificent  books  have  just  been 
published,  books  that  make  our  country's  past  live  as  ex- 
citingly as  the  present.  In  MEN  TO  MATCH  MY  MOUNTAINS 
(480  pages,  $5.95),  Irving  Stone  tells  the  rugged,  roaring 
story  of  the  opening  of  the  Far  West  as  only  he,  the  author 
of  Lust  For  Life  and  Love  Is  Eternal,  could  tell  it.  Here  are 
the  stories  of  the  men  who  cried  out  in  hoarse  voices  the 
magic  word  "Gold!" ...  the  builders  who  hammered  rail- 
roads through  mountain  ranges ...  the  Mormons,  the  vigi- 
lantes—«//  the  vigorous  men,  and  their  women,  who  met  and 
conquered  the  towering  challenges  of  California,  Nevada, 
Utah,  and  Colorado.  In  THIS  HALLOWED  GROUND  (448  pages, 
$5.95)  Pulitzer  Prize-winner  Bruce  Cotton  has  created  the 
finest  book  ever  written  on  the  Union  side  of  the  Civil  War. 
Every  page  of  this  brilliant  Book-of-the-Month  Club  selection 
was  conceived  in  greatness  ...  a  great  subject  written  in 
splendid  prose  by  a  great  author. 


Both  of  these  historical  narratives  are  typical  of  the  rapk 
growing  Mainstream  of  America  Series,  edited  by  the  dis 
guished  critic  Lewis  Gannett.  When  completed,  the  en 
story  of  America  will  have  been  told  by  the  finest  wrii 
in  the  English-speaking  world  in  one  of  the  outstanding  p, 
lishing  ventures  of  recent  years.  The  other  six  titles  now  av 
able  are  The  Age  of  Fighting  Sail  ($5)  by  C.  S.  Forestt, 
the  action-packed  story  of  the  Naval  War  of  1812;  J\( 
Found  World  ($5.75)  by  Harold  Lamb-how  North  Ame 
was  discovered  and  explored;  The  Land  They  Fought 
($5.75)  by  Clifford  Dowdey-the  unforgettable  days  of 
South  as  the  Confederacy;  From  Lexington  to  Liberty  ($5. 
by  Bruce  Lancaster-the  roaring  story  of  the  American  R<< 
lution;  Glory,  God  and  Gold  ($5.75)  by  Paul  I.  Wellm; 
the  fascinating  history  of  the  Southwest;  The  Age  of 
Moguls  ($5.75)  by  Stewart  H.  Holbrook-a  brilliant  chror 
of  the  days  when  our  country's  great  fortunes  were  built, 
eight  are  solid,  satisfying-the  best  kind  of  reading! 

To  many  people,  certain  books  are  as  invaluable  as  a 
friend.  Three  practical  gift  suggestions  that  deserve  a  nicl  * 
almost  every  home  are  the  world-famous  THORNDIKE4W  * 
HART  COMPREHENSIVE  DESK  DICTIONARY  (80,000  entries  * 
illustrations,  896  pages;  $2.95  standard,  $3.50  thuml  - 
dexed)  ;  AMY  VANDERBILT'S  COMPLETE  BOOK  OF  ETIQU  i 
($5.50  standard,  $6  thumb-indexed),  today's  most  mod. 
best-selling  book  of  etiquette;  Charles  H.  Goren's  CONTI I 
BRIDGE  COMPLETE  ($4.50) -it  has  everything  that  made 
author's  name  virtually  synonymous  with  America's  < 
popular  card  game. 

Your  bookseller,  of  course,  also  sells  fiction-ranging 
light  comedy  through  suspense  stories  to  the  great  cl 
novels  that  have  attracted  generations  of  readers.  As  the 
lisher  of  some  of  America's  best-selling  fiction,  we  suj 
that  you'll  find  it  easy  to  select  the  perfect  novel  for  som 
on  your  list  the  next  time  you  visit  your  book  store.  Ren 
ber,  too,  that  no  gift  reflects  the  good  taste  of  both  the  | 
and  the  given-to  as  does  a  good  book-fiction  or  non-fictic 


children  in  your  life  love  toys  and  three-scoop  ice 
n  cones.  But  just  watch  their  faces— and  their  minds- 
Hup  when  you  give  them  a  really  enjoyable  book  to  read, 
■ng  the  very  best  is  Marguerite  de  Angeli's  BOOK  OF 
BERY  AND  MOTHER  GOOSE  RHYMES,  the  finest  Mother 
le  yet  published  (large  format,  $5).  Or  the  WONDERFUL 
KID  books,  which  explain  in  rich  color  and  simple  text  the 
lis  of  MATHEMATICS,  GEOGRAPHY  and  ARCHAEOLOGY 
m  children  10  years  and  older  (only  $2.95  each).  When 
wive  a  child  a  book,  it  keeps  on  giving  and  giving  .  .  . 

Juse  everybody,  but  everybody,  likes  to  laugh,  you'll  find 
Jierr  Cerf's  new  book  just  about  perfect  for  everybody  on 
•list.  The  famous  raconteur,  TV  star,  columnist,  publisher 
•lecturer  has  written  best-selling  books  before,  but  THE 
IFIDF  THE  PARTY  has  outdone  them  all  and  bids  fair  to  add 
m  life  to  more  parties  than  anything  since  the  cocktail, 
if  dients?  Anecdotes,  fables,  foibles,  limericks,  short  puns, 
wales  and  screamingly  funny  yarns.  Price?  Only  $2.95. 


>«of  the  most  beautiful  gift  books  of  this  or  any  season 
as  :>een  written  by  the  famous  commentator-explorer, 
o*ll  Thomas.  SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD  is  a  giant, 
JXiious  volume  with  adventure  and  excitement  on  every 
-»g  Representing  a  world-wide  search  for  present-day  equals 
't»  ancient  wonders,  this  book  leads  you  into  every  corner 
ftf;  globe,  into  every  period  of  history,  past  and  present. 
Villi  you  hold  this  volume  in  your  hands,  you  hold  one  of 
'«  jpreme  examples  of  the  bookmaker's  art— an  engross- 
^i'xt  with  over  100  full-color  photographs  and  paintings. 
W.95,  this  makes  a  wonderful  present  for  the  person  who 
»•  ;verything." 


The  central  document  in  the  controversy  surrounding  the 
Dead  Sea  scrolls  is  THE  DEAD  SEA  SCRIPTURES  IN  ENGLISH 

TRANSLATION  ($4),  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Theo- 
dor  H.  Gaster.  For  the  first  time,  the  actual  text  of  the  Dead 
Sea  scrolls  is  made  available  for  the  layman— plus  all  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  understand  their  bearing  on  the  birth 
of  Christianity.  "Refreshing  ...  of  great  value  .  .  .  stimulating 
and  enlightening,"  says  Dr.  Millar  Burrows  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. If  you  prefer,  this  volume  is  available  for  only  95^  in 


ANCHOR  BOOKS— the  pioneering  low-cost  paperback  series  of 
more  than  100  titles  representing  the  world's  greatest  writing 
on  art,  music,  history,  belles-lettres,  drama,  sociology  and 
psychology. 

Use  these  pages  as  your  Christmas  checklist;  take  them  to  your 
.  bookseller's  for  one-stop  Christmas  shopping.  You'll  find  there 
courteous  and  intelligent  help  for  all  your  Christmas  needs.  Most 
booksellers  are  listed  in  the  yellow  pages  of  your  telephone 
directory.  And  while  you're  there,  buy  yourself  a  book,  too. 

DOUBLE DAY 

&  COMPANY,  INC. 

All  the  books  described  in  these  pages  are  pub- 
lished by  D0UBLEDAY,  America's  largest  book 
publishers.  Other  Doubleday  imprints  include 
IMAGE  BOOKS  (the  best  in  Catholic  literature  at 
low  prices),  HANOVER  HOUSE  Books,  GARDEN 
CITY  Books,  the  CRIME  CLUB,  and  the  handsome 
PHAID0N  Art  Books. 


the  new 


BOOKS 


PAUL  PICKREL 


The  Home  Life  of  the  Amphibian, 
and  Lnallied  Suhjects 


ALDOUS  HUXLEY'S  new  collection 
of  essays,  Tomorrow  and  Tomorrow  and 
TomorroAv  ( Harper,  S4),  is  standard  up-to-scratch 
Huxley.  The  old  tricks  are  all  there— the  ex- 
travagant cadenzas  of  allusion  ("consider  the 
flowering  ...  of  French  spirituality  in  Charles 
de  Condren  and  Olier,  in  Lallemant  and  Surin 
and  Mine,  de  Chantal");  the  striking  juxtaposi- 
tions of  the  unlikeliest  information,  from  an 
unsavory  episode  in  the  life  of  St.  Dominic  to 
the  difficulties  created  by  detergents  in  sewage- 
disposal  plants,  all  thrown  together  on  the 
assumption  (not  always  demonstrated)  that 
"nothing  is  irrelevant  to  anything  else";  the 
precocious  boy's  naughty  penchant  for  bringing 
up  subjects  not  traditionally  treated  in  the  in- 
formal essay. 

These  days,  of  course,  it  is  uphill  work  to 
maintain  a  reputation  for  naughtiness,  the  com- 
petition being  what  it  is:  and  the  cultural  anthro- 
pologists (who  may  be  the  informal  essayist's  true 
heirs)  have  made  a  nice  little  business  out  of 
seeing  relationships  between  highly  diverse  facts. 
So  if  Huxley  no  longer  particularly  shocks  or 
startles  us,  it  is  not  that  he  has  lost  his  touch  but 
that  others  have  found  it. 

BEYOND    THE  BRIC-A-BRAC 

BEHIND  all  his  magpie  collection  of  grotes- 
queries,  what  Huxley  has  to  say  is  not  very  diffi- 
cult, and  possibly  not  very  new  or  profound. 
At  the  center  of  his  argument  is  the  idea  that 
man  is  really  amphibious  bv  nature,  living  "half 
in  fact  and  half  in  words,  half  in  immediate 
experience  and  half  in  abstract  notions"  and  con- 
triving "most  of  the  time  to  make  the  worst  of 
both  worlds."  The  realization  that  we  lead  a 
double  life,  Huxley  thinks,  is  a  discovery  of 
modern  times.  Medieval  man  lived  in  a  universe 
which  had  been  entirely  conceptualized— for  him 
birds  and  beasts,  plants  and  rocks  all  carried  a 
moral  lesson;  they  were  all  part  of  one  enormous 


illustrated  textbook  God  had  prepared  for  the 
instruction  and  edification  of  His  favorite  crea- 
ture, man.  Then  the  world  a  man  lived  in  was 
a  continuation  of  his  own  notions  and  interests 
and  preconceptions. 

But  now  we  realize  that  the  universe  is  dif- 
ferent from  ourselves.  We  may  think  of  it  as 
friendly  or  indifferent  or  malicious,  but  we  know 
that  it  is  other  than  we  are.  For  Huxlev  this  is  a 
blessing.  Not  that  he  underrates  the  element  of 
words  and  concepts:  on  the  contrary  he  believes 
that  it  alone  makes  civilization  possible,  and 
without  it  we  would  be  no  better  than  a  bunch 
of  Yahoos.  Yet  words  and  concepts  divide  men 
and  set  them  at  each  others'  throats,  whereas 
immediate  experience  of  the  reality  beyond 
words  and  concepts  unites  them. 

So  Huxlev  is  left  with  a  paradox:  to  pass  over 
the  threshold  that  separates  him  from  the  beasts, 
a  man  must  learn  the  dialect  of  civilization,  but 
to  be  at  home  in  the  universe,  to  be  at  home  with 
the  nonintellectual  part  of  his  own  being  and 
with  his  fellows,  he  must  forget  it.  Tfie  highest 
experience  for  Huxley  is  mystical,  which  requires 
that  the  mind  be  emptied  of  all  learning.  His 
essays  are  a  wide-ranging  commentary  on  St. 
Paid's  reminder  that  "the  letter  killeth.  but  the 
spirit  giveth  life,"  though  Huxley  argues  that  the 
individual  must  first  pass  through  the  strait- 
jacketing  ordeal  of  the  letter  to  reach  the  free- 
dom of  the  spirit. 

This  theme  is  pursued  in  various  tantalizing 
directions,  most  elaborately  in  connection  with 
education,  a  subject  on  which  Huxley  is  sug- 
gestive but  not  very  practical.  Some  of  the  best 
essays  in  the  book— like  "Hyperion  to  a  Satyr,"  a 
discussion  of  how  the  smell  of  the  human  race 
has  improved— are  very  tenuously  related  to  the 
main  areument.  A  lew  of  the  essavs  are  not  verv 
good,  including  the  one  whose  title  is  used  for 
the  collection.  It  is  a  rather  perfunctory  review 
of  three  books  on  science  and  the  future. 

As  a  writer  Huxley  is  thoroughly  unamphibi- 
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ous.  If  there  is  anything  in  old  Quiller-Couch's 
remark  that  the  secret  of  a  good  style  is  thinking 
with  the  heart  as  well  as  with  the  head,  Huxley 
is  not  a  good  stylist,  for  he  has  onlv  to  mention 
love  or  hate  or  any  other  passion  to  turn  it  into 
a  word  on  the  printed  page.  What  he  has  to  say 
can  be  and  usually  is  entertaining,  lucid,  stimu- 
lating, witty,  and  enlightening:  it  is  never 
moving. 

Undoubtedly  Huxley  feels  this  limitation  him- 
self, for  the  submerged  subject  of  the  book,  its 
obsession,  is  the  idea  of  sterility.  There  is  hardly 
a  ramification  of  the  idea  of  sterility  that  fails 
to  interest  him:  he  has  long  been  fascinated  by 
the  social  consequences  of 
artificial  sterility  in  such 
forms  as  birth-control  and 
sanitation,  subjects  that  he 
gleefully  tackles  in  these  new 
essays  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself.  But  in 
his  recent  work  he  has  been 
increasingly  concerned  with 
the  sterility  of  the  mind  as  a 
means  of  apprehending  real- 
ity. For  most  people,  perhaps, 
the  problem  is  to  get  enough 
of  a  hold  on  the  element  of 
words  and  concepts  to  manip- 
ulate the  levers  of  their  lives, 
but  that  element  is  Huxley's 
native  territory;  his  mind  is  so 
voracious,  so  exuberant,  and 
so  ruthless  that  he  has  been 
increasingly  driven  to  oppose 
its  tyranny. 

Consequently,  the  end  of 
all  his  effort  is  to  arrive  where 
a  good  many  simpler  souls 
got  a  long  time  ago;  man  cannot  live  mind- 
lessly, but  the  mind  in  and  of  itself  cannot 
make  us  fully  human. 

END    OF    THE  CONFLICT 

I  N  The  Curve  of  the  Snowflake  (Norton,  S3. 75) 
the  distinguished  neurologist  W.  Grey  Walter 
has  written  a  piece  of  science-fiction  in  which  he 
sees  a  coming  resolution  of  the  conflict  between 
words  and  reality.  Walter  is  a  man  with  a  cast 
of  mind  not  unlike  Huxley's,  with  the  same 
delight  in  projecting  the  possible  future  course 
of  present  social  and  scientific  developments,  but 
the  direction  of  his  mind  is  exactly  the  opposite 
of  Huxley's,  since  he  is  full  of  hope  for  a  future 
that  scientific  knowledge  can  make  for  us.  In 
fact,  The  Curve  of  the  Snowflake  is  a  reply  of 
sorts  to  such  anti-utopian  books  as  Brave  New 
World  and  1984,  though  hardly  a  match  for 
either  in  the  quality  of  its  invention,  the  sweep 
of  its  imagination,  its  writing,  or  its  ability  to 
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convince  the  reader  that  what  it  envisions  might 
happen. 

Walter's  idea  that  language  can  somehow  be 
reformed  to  correspond  exactlv  to  reality  (and 
thus  to  put  an  end  to  our  having  to  live  in  two 
elements  at  the  same  time)  is  not  sufficiently 
elaborated  to  provide  a  basis  for  criticism.  But  I 
am  confident  that  it  will  never  come  about,  not 
because  language  is  intrinsically  so  difficult  but 
because  people  are,  and  what  confuses  us  is  not 
what  words  mean  but  what  people  mean  when 
they  use  words.  Since  Walter  is  a  student  of  the 
brain  (electroencephalography— photographing 
brain-waves— is  his  speciality)  he  certainly  knows 
more  about  the  physiological 
basis  of  thought  than  I  do, 
but  in  his  discussion  in  The 
Curve  of  the  Snowflake  he 
presents  no  evidence  that  con- 
vinces me  of  an  imminent 
change  in  the  way  thought  is 
communicated. 

At  least  one  of  Walter's 
ideas,  however,  is  extremely 
interesting.  He  believes  that 
the  harnessing  of  nuclear 
energy  for  evervday  use  will 
make  power  so  cheap  and 
abundant  as  to  revolutionize 
political  relationships.  He 
suggests  that  men  have  exer- 
cised political  power  in  order 
to  keep  control  of  scarce 
work-power,  in  the  form  of 
slaves  or  hired  workers  or  live- 
stock or  coal  or  whatnot.  But 
if  everybody  could  have  all 

  the  work-power  he  wanted  at 

his  command,  then  presum- 
ably much  of  the  reason  for  present  political 
structures  and  rivalries  would  collapse.  This 
might  happen,  though  an  era  of  universal 
brotherhood  such  as  Walter  foresees  would  not 
be  the  only  possible  consequence.  A  good  many 
Americans  of  course  already  have  about  as  much 
work-power  at  their  command  as  thev  could  ask 
for,  and  they  have  not  descended  into  anarchy  or 
hopeless  boredom.  But  if  everybody  could  go  to 
Europe  as  cheaply  as  he  can  ride  the  subway 
(and  this  is  roughly  what  Walter's  abundant 
work-power  provides  for)  the  results  might  be 
different. 

The  narrative  framework  in  which  Walter 
puts  these  and  other  guesses  about  the  atomic 
future  strikes  me  as  puerile,  but  then  the  nar- 
rative framework  of  science-fiction  almost  always 
strikes  me  as  puerile. 

Whatever  the  future  may  bring,  Huxley  is 
certainly  right  in  maintaining  that  at  present 
human  life  is  amphibious,  and  for  no  group  of 
people  is  its  amphibiousness  more  marked  than 
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The  most  authentic  and  complete  portrait  of  "the  man  who, 
since  the  end  of  the  Churchill-Stalin-Roosevelt  era,  is  the  most 
arresting  figure  on  the  world  political  stage."  * 

For  many  years,  Frank  Moraes,  the  editor  of  The  Times  of 
India,  has  observed  Xehru  at  close  range.  With  matchless  skill, 
he  traces  and  analyzes  Nehru's  career  against  the  background 
of  India's  contemporary  development  .  .  .  following  the  Indian 
leader  through  his  early  years,  his  long  association  with  Gandhi, 
the  struggle  for  Indian  independence,  and  his  rise  to  his  present 
controversial  role  in  international  affairs. 

This  work  is  a  major  piece  of  historical  as  well  as  biographical 
writing  .  .  .  important  for  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the 
country  now  occupying  the  vital  position  between  the  forces 
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This  is  the  story  of  Michal  Ward, 
a  girl  growing  up  in  the  days 
when  Dakota  was  a  territory,  and 
her  rebellious  love  for  Karl  Gross, 
the  young  Ukrainian  immigrant  .  .  . 
a  love  as  unpredictable  as  the 
prairie  itself.  It  is  also  the  story  of 
the  clash  between  two  racial  stocks, 
set  against  a  background  of  bliz- 
zards, droughts,  fire  and  wind. 
A  full-bodied  novel  of  an 
earlier  America!  $3.75  A 
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tor  i hose  who  work  with  their  minds. 
In  the  last  few  years  several  distin- 
guished novels  dealing  with  the  rela- 
tion  between  intellectual  and  per- 
sonal life  have  appeared— Mary  Mc- 
Carthy's Oasis  and  Groves  of  Aca- 
deme and  Randall  Jarrell's  Pictures 
from  an  Institution,  for  example, 
and,  in  a  somewhat  different  field, 
C.  P.  Snow's  account  of  the  relation 
oi  research  to  personal  life  among 
atomic  physicists,  The  New  Men. 

Now  Snow  has  published  another 
volume  in  the  extended  fictional 
chronicle  he  is  writing.  This  one 
is  called  Homecoming  (Scribner, 
|3.95)  and  it  covers  about  the 
same  period  of  time  as  The  New 
Men.  But  in  the  earlier  book  atten- 
tion was  focused  on  the  physicist- 
brother  of  Lewis  Eliot,  who  serves  as 
narrator  in  all  the  books;  in  this  one 
Eliot  himself  is  the  central  figure. 
The  subject  here  is  the  relation  be- 
tween the  public  career  of  a  govern- 
ment administrator  (a  highly-placed 
bureaucrat)  and  his  friendships  and 
love  affairs. 

Snow  has  two  great  advantages  as 
a  novelist— a  fine  intelligence  and 
firsthand  experience  of  how  people 
in  power  behave.  These  two  quali- 
fications combined  make  for  many 
good  scenes  in  his  books,  scenes  such 
as  most  writers  of  fiction  cannot 
handle.  If  Snow  writes  a  scene,  for 
instance,  in  which  a  group  of  senior 
civil  servants  discuss  the  qualifica- 
tions for  promotion  of  one  of  their 
juniors,  the  reader  is  convinced  that 
this  is  how  such  decisions  are  made, 
and  the  insight  into  individual  char- 
acter and  the  play  of  one  character 
on  another  is  far  from  commonplace. 
Snow  is  also  a  sensitive  observer  ol 
private  life,  and  this  is  nowhere 
more  evident  than  in  the  opening 
section  of  Homecoming,  an  account 
of  Eliot's  first  marriage,  which  ends 
in  his  wife's  insanity  and  suicide. 

On  the  other  hand,  intelligence 
and  experience  can  take  a  novelist 
only  so  far.  Granted  that  they  can 
take  a  man  like  Snow  further  than 
most  novelists  ever  go,  one  still  feels 
the  lack  in  his  books  of  a  powerful 
imagination  shaping  and  intensify- 
ing the  material.  Perhaps  when  the 
whole  series  of  books  is  finished 
there  will  be  apparent  some  unify- 
ing plan  that  combines  all  the  de- 
tails, but  so  far  it  is  not  in  evidence. 
One  episode  follows  another,  a  layer 
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A  Biography  of  Edward  Sheldon 
By  Eric  W.  Barnes 

With  an  Introductory  Chapter  by 
Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh 


The  extraordinary  life  of  a  famous  playwright 

—  a  legend  in  the  American  theatre  who,  blind 
and  paralyzed,  was  an  inspiration  to  John 
Barrymore,  Katharine  Cornell,  and  hundreds 
of  other  theatre  greats.  "He  brought  courage, 
understanding,  and  a  vital  creative  stimulus 
into  the  lives  of  many  hundreds  of  people  .  .  . 
The  facts  are  epic,  heroically  impressive." 

—  Saturday  Review  Illus.  $5.00 
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By  Irwin  Smith 

With  Scale  Drawings,  Contemporary  Engrav- 
ings and  Descriptive  Text  of  John  Cranford 
Adams'  Reconstruction.  Lovers  of  Shakespeare 
and  the  theatre  of  his  day  will  rejoice  over  this 
handsome  volume  describing  the  well-known  recon- 
struction of  the  Globe  Playhouse  by  John  Cranford 
Adams  and  the  influence  of  its  multiple  stage  on  the 
writing  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  A  book  of  remark- 
able beauty  and  interest.  $6.00 
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by  Edward  Goodman 

With  a  Foreword  by  Katharine  Cornell 

Illustrated  with  Photographs 

Edward  Goodman,  during  his  long  career  as  play 
director  and  dramatic  instructor,  has  helped  many 
great  performers.  Here  he  presents  the  distilled 
essence  of  his  experience,  from  the  prerequisites  of 
acting  to  the  do's  and  don'ts  of  the  stage.  If  you 
love  to  act,  or  love  to  watch  good  acting  you  will 
want  this  book.  $4.50 
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The  best  of  a  lifetime's 
output  by  the  poet  who 
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more  frequently  than 
any  of  his  contempo- 
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Critical  Introduction  by 
John  Hall  Wheelock 

Three  highly  individual, 
hitherto  unpublished 
poets :  Lee  Anderson, 
The  Floating  World  and 
Other  Poems;  Spencer 
Brown,  My  Father's 
Business  and  Other 
Poems;  and  Joseph 
Langland,  The  Green 
Town:  Poems.  $3.95 
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New  Pastoral  and 
Lyrical  Poems 

By  a  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
ning poet.  His  work  is 
"in  the  purest  sense, 
lyrical,  sensitive,  dis- 
tinguished in  feeling." 
—  William  Carlos 
Williams  $3.00 
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Selected  and  edited,  with 
Commentary  and  an  Introduction 
by  Elizabeth  Nowell 

So  revealing  and  complete  is  the  record  of 
Thomas  Wolfe's  many-sided  and  dynamic  per- 
sonality, as  revealed  in  over  700  letters  written 
by  him  from  his  boyhood  on,  that  this  book 
could  actually  be  termed  The  Autobiography  of 
Thomas  Wolfe.  810  pages.  $10.00 


"His  letters  give  new  in- 
sight into  a  brief  and  vio- 
lent life ...  A  major  literary 
event."  —  life  magazine. 
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A  biography  of  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles  by 

W.  A.  Swanberg 

"Lawyer,  politician,  soldier,  diplomat,  dandy 
and  libertine,  murderer  and  friend  of  five  presi- 
dents —  Sickles  played  a  gaudy  part  in  public 
affairs  for  approximately  five  decades."  —  The 
Atlantic.  "Mr.  Swanberg  knows  what  a  whale 
of  a  tale  this  is  and  doesn't  miss  a  trick." 

—  Earl  Schenck  Miers,  Saturday  Review 
Illustrated,  $6.00 
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Selected  and  edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Julia  Scribner  Bigham 

The  best  of  the  writings  of  Marjorie  Kinnan 
Rawlings,  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  author.  There 
is  something  from  almost  every  one  of  her  books: 
the  complete  novel,  South  Moon  Under;  generous 
sections  from  The  Yearling  and  Cross  Creek;  short 
stories  from  When  the  Whippoorwill  and  three 
stories  published  in  book  form  for  the  first  time. 
A  lovely  gift  for  all  ages.  $5.00 
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I  can  think  of  at  least  three 
groups  of  readers  who  will  like 
Bruce  Catton's  new  book,  "This 
Hallowed  Ground": 

Those  who  enjoy  reading  about 
the  Civil  War :  those  who  decided, 
three  historical  novels  back,  they 
had  had  enough  of  the  Civil  War ; 
those  who  have  no  strong  feelings 
one  way  or  the  other  about  the 
Civil  War,  but  who  care  for  fine 
writing. 

"This  Hallowed  Ground"  is  the 
story  of  the  Union  side  of  the 
Civil  War.  Bruce  Catton,  whose 
"A  Stillness  at  Appomattox"  won 
both  the  National  Book  Award 
and  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  is  just 
about  the  best  Civil  War  histo- 
rian writing  today. 

His  new  book  has  an  excite- 
ment, an  insight,  a  sense  of  im- 
mediacy, and  above  all  a  perfectly 
developed  literary  style  which  can 
make  even  the  reader  most  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  the  field  feel 
that  he  is  reading  about  it  for  the 
first  time. 

"This  Hallowed  Ground"  is 
about  "a  country  that  could  do 
anything  except  divide  into  sepa- 
rate pieces."  Granting  that  any 
publisher  should  be  viewed  skep- 
tically when  he  uses  the  word 
"great,"  we  at  Doubleday  still  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  great  book. 

Certainly  it  is  a  genuine  read- 
ing experience.  I  recommend  as 
strongly  as  I  know  how  that  you 
get  it  now  and  read  it  now. 

EDITOR-AT-LARGE 

"This  Hallowed  Ground"  ($5.95),  by 
Bruce  Catton  is  published  by  Doubleday 
&  Company  and  is  the  November  selec- 
tion of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club.  It 
is  part  of  the  Mainstream  of  America 
series  and  a  companion  volume  to  Clif- 
ford Dowdey's  "The  Land  They  Fought 
For:  The  Story  of  the  South  as  the  Con- 
federacy" C$5.75).  Both  books  may  be 
obtained  from  your  own  bookseller  or 
at  any  of  the  30  Doubleday  Book  Shops, 
newest  of  which  is  located  at  105  E.  City 
Line  Avenue,  Bala  Cynwyd,  Penna. 

This  is  the  100th  Editor-at-Large  col- 
umn to  appear  here  and  elsewhere.  To 
celebrate  the  occasion  I  have  6  auto- 
graphed copies  of  the  first  edition  of 
"This  Hallowed  Ground"  to  give  to 
readers  of  this  column.  Send  your  name 
and  address  on  a  card  or  in  a  letter  to 
L.  L.  Day,  Room  1718,  575  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York  22.  On  November  15  I 
will  draw  at  random  the  names  of  the 
six  lucky  recipients. 
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o£  home  followed  by  a  layer  of  office, 
with  no  dramatic  or  necessary  con- 
nection between  them.  And  what 
Snow  sees  in  a  situation  is  prettv 
much  what  you  or  I  would  see  in  it; 
the  kind  of  vision  that  translates  it 
into  something  more  vivid,  more  re- 
vealing, is  not  there.  But  reading 
Homecoming  is  like  listening  to  a 
shrewd  man  of  affairs  talking  about 
the  things  he  has  seen  and  done:  it 
is  certainlv  good  talk  if  not  a  great 
novel. 

THE  MIND  AND  THE  MORASS 

CURIOUSLY  enough,  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  human  amphibious- 
ness  that  ^oes  with  the  life  of 
scholarship  has  been  little  explored 
in  fiction.  The  greatest  of  English 
biographies.  Boswell's  Johnson,  deals 
with  a  scholar,  and  unforgettablv 
portrays  the  interplav  between  the 
magnificent  resources  of  a  learned 
mind  and  the  sympathies  and  hopes 
and  fears  and  prejudices  of  the  won- 
derful man  it  belonged  to.  There  is 
at  least  one  great  fictional  portrait 
of  a  failed  scholar.  Casaubon  in 
George  Eliot's  Middlemarch.  a  man 
who  excused  all  the  inadequacies  of 
his  daily  life  on  the  basis  of  his 
scholarly  work  and  in  the  end  had 
to  face  the  fact  that  the  work  too  was 
j  a  failure.  But  until  the  recent  pub- 
lication of  Angus  Wilson's  Anglo- 
Saxon  Attitudes  (Viking.  S4.50)  I 
had  never  read  a  good  novel  that 
put  scholarship  at  the  center  of  its 
action. 

Wilson's  subject  was  almost  cer- 
tainly suggested  by  the  exposure  of 
the  Piltdown  forgery  a  few  years  ago, 
j  and  the  attendant  speculation  on  the 
1  morass  of  twisted  motives  that  must 
have  lain  behind  the  perpetration 
of  such  a  hoax  on  the  learned  world. 
But  Wilson  has  altered  that  episode 
to  make  it  a  problem  in  purely  his- 
torical scholarship.  His  main  char- 
acter, Gerard  Middleton.  is  a  retired 
professor  of  medieval  history  who  as 
a  voting  man  in  1912  just  failed  (be- 
cause of  a  trivial  accident)  to  be 
present  at  an  extremely  important 
archaeological  discovers— the  un- 
earthing  of  a  seventh-century  Anglo- 
Saxon  saint's  grave.  Unfortunately 
the  archaeologists  found  too  much, 
for  in  the  grave  there  was  also  a 
pagan  idol,  whose  presence  suggested 
both  that  the  saint's  faith  was  con- 
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siderablv  less  pure  than  a  sain 
faith  ought  to  be  and  that  certa 
controversial  points  in  earlv  Engli 
ecclesiastical  historv  required  schi 
arly  re-examination. 

But  for  many  years  Middleton  1 
had  some  reason  to  doubt  that  tl 
pagan  idol  was  reallv  buried  wi 
the  saint.  If  it  was  planted  there,  t 
deception  must  have  been  the 
of  the  man  who  actuallv  opened  t 
tomb,  a  casualty  of  the  first  wod 
war  who  was  once  Middleton's  b 
friend  and  whose  wife  was  for  soi 
vears  Middleton's  mistress.  To 
open  the  question  means  for  Midd 
ton  not  only  to  set  on  its  ear  t, 
little  corner  of  the  scholarlv  wo: 
concerned  with  such  matters.  zrm 

i 

comfort  to  some  people  he  disli 
and  invalidating  the  work  of  i 
friends:  it  also  means  that  he  ml 
reconsider  some  of  the  closest  h 
tionships  of  his  life,  as  well  as  pn 
licly  confess  that  he  has  put  i 
convenience  of  his  personal  feeli 
before  his  scholar's  duty  to  foil 
the  truth  wherever  it  mav  lead. 

This  is  a  fine  situation  to  st 
with,  and  around  it  Wilson  has  bv 
a  beautifullv  intricate  plot.  Thei 
of  characters  is  enormous  and  b 
liantly  depicted,  their  lives  ela 
rateh  enmeshed  with  one  anothe 
the  lives  of  characters  are  in  1\ 
torian  fiction. 

Yet  I  doubt  that  the  book  i 
have  a  great  popular  success.  I 
one  thing,  it  requires  rather  cl< 
attention  than  manv  readers  ' 
give  to  fiction,  and  for  another, 
subject  mav  have  a  limited  app 
But  the  most  formidable  obstach 
popularity  will  be  Wilson's  attiti 
To  say  that  it  is  completely  unse 
mental  is  to  stop  short  of  the  w 
for  in  fact  the  characters  all  have 
look  of  people  at  three  o'clock  in 
morning  under  the  fluorescent  li 
of  an  all-night  cafeteria.  Even,  si 
of  make-up  is  revealed,  every  i 
gesture  shown  up.  They  seem  t( 
bevond  love  or  pity  or  any  o 
human  emotion,  and  the  entar 
ment  of  their  lives  with  one  anot 
which  in  Dickens  or  Thackeray  g 
a  sense  not  only  of  the  shared  g 
of  society  but  also  of  its  essei 
unity,  serves  here  only  to  emph; 
their  utter  separateness.  What 
have  together  is  a  shared  moral 
age  system:  be\ond  that  they  I 
alone.  Such  a  vision  of  society 
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Primroses  on  the  path  to  perdition  for 
the  hook  advertiser  are  the  use  of  the  word  Fascinating, 
the  Divulgence  of  Denouement  and  the  Invidious  Com- 
parison. So  here  is  a  novel  that  is  both  in  parts  and 
sum  total  fascinating,  that  has  a  beautifullv  tricky 
central  problem  and  that  can  be  precisely  located  by 
favorable  comparison  to  several  guaranteed  bestselling 
names. 

It  is  in  fart  the  novel  by 
Louis  Auchincloss.  The  Great  World 
and  Timothy  Colt  ($3.75).  Mr.  Auchin- 
closs has  written  one  good  book  after 
another  about  the  world  that  migrates  be- 
tween 'New  ^  ork  and  Bar  Harbor,  and  to  his  readers 
—  as  the  reviewers  have  observed  with  grace  and 
emphasis  —  his  books  have  introduced  their  own 
friends  in  moments  of  revelation.  In  this  novel,  how- 
ever, whether  it  is  because  he  has  chosen  to  take  us 
into  partner's  row  in  a  law  firm  rich  in  clients  and 
corporate  dignity,  or  because  he  gives  one  of  the  nicest 
of  Other  omen  a  few  tricks  in  competition  with  a 
wife  who  is  ruinously  understanding,  or  because  as  a 
novelist  he  has  paused  to  tell  you  the  story  of  pre- 
cisely that  person  in  the  crowded  cocktail  party  whose 
story  you  most  wanted  to  know,  he  has  written  the 
book  that  he  was  bound  to  write  someday.  And  he  is 
writing  like  and  rather  a  little  better  than  his  re- 
nowned and  unnamed  competitors. 

Though  we  be  Anglophiles  all,  there  has 
been  none-the-less  a  tendency  to  skepticism  here  at 
home  when  the  biggest  guns  of  British  literary  criti- 
cism sounded  the  loudest.  Now  in  splendid  contrast 
there  is  the  case  of  The  Outsider  i  S4.00  i  by  Colin 
Wilson.  The  British  said:  "An  astonishing  book.  I 
think  Colin  ilson  will  be  a  truly  great  writer."'  — 
Dame  Edith  Sitwell.  "One  of  the  most  remarkable  first 
books  I  have  read  for  a  long  time."  —  Cyril  Connolly. 

"X^  hat  makes  it  truly  astounding  is  that  its 
alarmingly  well-read  author  is  only  twenty- 
four.""  —  Philip  Toynbee.  "At  24  Mr. 
V  ilson  steps  immediately  into  the  ranks  of 
major  writers.'"  —  John  Connell. 

And  the  Americans  now  say:  "...  a 
highly  cerebral  work  which  is  a  blend  of  philosophic 
inquiry  and  literary  criticism  .  .  .  crackles  with  in- 
telligence and  provocative  perceptions  ...  an  im- 
pressive and  fascinating  book,  which  leaves  the  reader 
with  a  heightened  insight  into  a  crucial  drama  of  the 
human  spirit.  It  has  the  compelling  quality  of  a  thriller 


in  which  one  accompanies  a  bizarre  succession  of 
Outsider-heroes  as  they  grapple  with  the  most  porten- 
tous of  all  mysteries:  the  condition  of  man.""  — 
Charles  J.  Rolo.  Atlantic.  "...  brilliantly  combative 
book  ...  he  has  imposed  his  own  lonely  discipline 
on  that  rebellious  assembly  of  genius  in  an  infinity 
of  guises.  \^  hat  his  own  influence  will  be.  here  as  well 
as  in  England,  is  something  that  could  , 
make  the  coming  months  stimulating  in  the  ''x 
field  of  beautiful  letters.""  —  Charles  Poore, 
A.}  .  Times.  "Probably  the  first-book-of-the- 
year."  —  A  ewsweek. 

"Compelling  intellectual  thriller  .  .  .  con- 
sistently fascinating."  —  Time.  "  .  .  .  brilliant  brief 
biographies  and  critical  estimates  of  many  tvpical 
"Outsiders."'  The  book  is  well  worth  the  price  if  only 
for  its  studies  of  such  trasic  figures  as  Van  Gogh, 
T.  E.  La  wrence  and  Nijinsky.  More  profound,  perhaps, 
are  his  pages  on  Nietzsche  and  his  superb  chapter  on 
Dostoevsky."  —  Sterling  North,  New  York  ft 7  orld 
Telegram  &  Sun.  "...  abundantly  worth  while,  even 
if  you  take  it  as  merely  a  study  of  one  challenging 
theme  in  modern  writing.  This  would  be  a  remarkable 
book  for  anybody  to  have  written.  As  the  work  of  a 
24  year  old.  self-educated  Englishman,  the  son  of  a 
factory  worker,  it  is  a  minor  miracle."  —  Edward 
W  agenknecht.  Chicago  Tribune.  "...  a  most  im- 
pressive performance  ...  I  can  imagine  that  it  may 
become  as  stylish  to  speculate  on  whether  your  friends 
are  Outsiders  or  Insiders  as  it  now  is  to  spec- 
ulate on  whether  they  are  "other-directed" 
or  "inner-directed.""  But  the  book  deserves 
better  of  the  world  than  to  become  a  parlor 
game;  it  deserves  to  be  read."  —  Harper's. 

And  just  to  prove  that  we  have  a  free 
press  (and  to  atone  for  the  word  fascinating),  a  sample 
of  the  kind  of  review  that  is  called  provocative.  "For 
all  its  brilliance  and  passoniate  conviction  The  Out- 
sider is  still  very  much  a  young  man's  book  and  is 
nothing  more  obviously  such  than  in  the  endless  pro- 
fusion of  quotations  and  the  tendency  to  let  them  lead 
the  discourse.  Everything  Mr.  Wilson  has  ever  read 
is  either  a  negative  or  a  positive  illustration  and  the 
reader  is  sometimes  almost  drowned  in  the  flood.  But 
I  rather  suspect  that  Outsider  is  going  to  take  its  place 
in  the  current  vocabulary  alongside  David  Riesman  s 
'inner-directed  man."  Probably  we  have 
not  had  a  new  term  so  usable  as  either  of 
these  since  Sinclair  Lewis  set  everybody  to 
talking  about  Babbitts."  —  Joseph  ff  ood 
Krutch,  Saturday  Review. 
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A  MILITARY 
HISTORY  oft, 
WESTERN 
WORLD 

BY  MAJOR  GENERAL  J.  F.  C.  FULLER 


".  .  .  far  and  away  the 
foremost  military  history 
in  its  field  .  .  .  indis- 
pensable reading  for 
every  educated  adult." 
— Lynn  Montross, 
The  New  York  Times 


Here,  by  the  most  brilliant  military  analyst  of  our 
lime,  is  the  first  unified  account  of  the  wars  of  civil- 
ized man,  from  the  campaigns  of  the  original  empire 
builder,  Thutmose  III  of  Egypt,  to  the  Battle  of  Leyte 
Gulf. 

MORE  THAN  1,800  PAGES, 
119  MAPS  AND  BATTLE  DIAGRAMS 

A  Military  History  of  the  Western  World 
encompasses  battles,  campaigns,  strategics, 
tactics,  weapons,  planners,  even  political 
forces. 

Vcl.  I:   From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Battle  of  Lepanto,  1  571 . 

Vol.  II:  From  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
1588,  to  Waterloo,  1815. 

Vol.  Ill:  From  the  Civil  War  to  the  Battle 
of  Leyte  Gulf,  1  944. 

NOW  AT  A  SPECIAL  PRICE 

The  three  volumes  of  A  Military  History 
of  the  Western  World  are  priced  at  $6.00 
each.  Soon,  because  of  increased  production 
costs,  the  price  of  the  set  will  have  to  be  in- 
creased. However,  right  now  you  can  own 
this  magnificent,  three-volume  set,  hand- 
somely boxed,  for  only  $16.50.  Just  fill  out 
and  mail  the  coupon  below.  We  will  ship 
you  the  set  by  return  mail.  Examine  it, 
read  it.  If,  after  10  days,  you  feel  you  do 
not  want  the  set,  simply  return  it  and  owe 
nothing.  Otherwise,  we'll  bill  you  at  the 
special  price. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 
OR  MAIL  THE  COUPON  BELOW 

I  

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  Dept.  ATL-1IS6 
153  East  24th  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  the  handsomely  boxed,  three-volume  set  of 
.4  MUilary  History  of  the  \Ve':Wn  H'o-W.  If,  after  10 
days,  I  am  not  delighted.  I  may  return  it  and  owe 
nothing.  Otherwise  you  will  hill  me  at  the  special 
price  of  only  S  16.50  (plus  postage!,  which  I  can  pay 
in  three  monthl;-  installments  of  So. 50  each. 


Name . 


Address. 
City. . . 


.Zone. 


.State. 
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horrible  that  one  would  like  to  be 
able  to  say  that  it  is  unconvincing, 
but  it  is  not.  Only  a  writer  of  real 
imaginative  power  could  bring  it  off; 
Wilson  does. 

Anglo-Saxon  Attitudes,  along  with 
certain  other  novels,  such  as  those 
of  John  Wain  and  Kingsley  Amis, 
suggests  that  English  fiction  has 
turned  a  corner  in  the  years  since 
the  war.  The  rather  soft  focus  of 
the  generation  of  Virginia  Woolf 
and  E.  M.  Forster  is  all  gone;  instead 
there  is  a  new  objectivity,  hard- 
headed  and  satirical,  and  a  new  will- 
ingness to  devise  plots  with  the  arti- 
ficialities and  opportunities  denied 
the  plotless  novel— opportunities  for 
farce  and  big  scenes  and  dramatic 
reversals. 

Wilson's  novel  is  very  skillful,  very 
highly  finished,  very  amusing,  and 
more  than  a  little  appalling.  It  is 
altogether  a  brilliant  and  remark- 
able performance. 

AFTER  such  a  book  it  is  difficult 
to  be  fair  to  slice-of-life  novels  like 
The  Big  Nickelodeon  by  Maritta 
Wolff  (Random  House,  S3.95)  and 
Never  the  Same  Again  by  Gerald 
Tesch  (Putnam,  S3.95).  These  are 
both  sordid  episodes  from  lower- 
middle-class  American  life,  a  level  of 
society  on  which  I  have  spent  a  good 
many  years  without  coming  as  close 
to  stultification  as  these  books 
brought  me.  Miss  Wolff's  book  deals 
with  the  troubles  of  a  young  woman 
in  California  waiting  for  a  divorce; 
Tesch's  book  deals  with  the  relation 
between  a  thirteen-year-old  boy  and 
a  thirty-year-old  man. 

In  these  novels  man  ceases  to  be 
amphibious.  Both  the  characters 
and  the  authors  (so  far  as  their  books 
reveal  them)  exist  entirely  in  the  ele- 
ment that  Huxley  perhaps  too  flat- 
teringly calls  reality.  There  is  no 
effort  to  bring  the  experience  re- 
counted into  intellectual  or  imagi- 
native focus,  to  organize  it  in  any 
wav  that  would  reveal  its  meaning. 
Each  novel  consists  of  a  series  of 
events  put  to  an  end  by  some  arbi- 
trary action— a  suicide  in  the  instance 
ol  Miss  Wolff's  book,  an  arrest  in  the 
instance  of  Tesch's. 

Miss  Wolff  is  the  more  experi- 
enced writer  of  the  two.  The  Big 
Nickelodeon  is  not  representative  of 
her  best  work,  for  she  has  shown  that 
she  can  write  a  pretty  good  novel 


The  Ten 
Commandments 

By  SOLOMON  GOLDMAN, 
Late  Rabbi  of  the  Anshe  Emet 
Synagogue,  Chicago.  A  profoundly 
inspiring  book  about  the  most  fa- 
mous code  of  moral  instruction  of 
the  Western  World.  $3.75 

The  Prayers  of 
Kierkegaard 

Edited  and  with  a  new  interpre- 
tation of  Kierkegaard's  life  and; 
thought  by  PERRY  D.  Le- 
FEVRE.  Long  regarded  as  pri- 
marily a  poet,  a  philosopher  or  a 
theologian,  Kierkegaard  is  revealed 
in  this  complete  collection  of  his 
prayers  as  fundamentally  a  religi- 
ous thinker  struggling  to  become 
a  Christian.  $3.50 

Virgil:  The  Georgics 

A  New  Translation 

By  SMITH  PALMER  BOVIE. 
"A  graceful,  musical  translation, 
that  will  charm  the  reader.  I  hear! 
Virgil's  earnestness  in  these  pages, 
and  am  altogether  grateful  for  the 

result."— MARK  VAN  DOREN.  $3.75 

Mr.  Justice 

Edited  bv  ALLISON  DUNHAM1 
and  PHILIP  B.  KURLAND. 

Stimulating  excursions  into  the 
lives  of  our  country's  great  jus- 
tices; Marshal],  Hughes,  Holmes, 
Brandeis,  and  others.  $3.75 

T.  S.  Eliot's  Poetry 
and  Plays 

A  Study  in  Sources 
and  Meaning 

By  GROVER  SMITH,  JR.  The 
latest  and  broadest  study  of  Eliot's 
work  from  the  earliest  poems  to 
the  latest  plays,  identifying  many 
significant  sources  hitherto  undis- 
covered. $6.00 

At  all  bookstores 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CHICAGO  PRESS 

5750  Ellis  Aye.,  Chicago  37,  III. 


William 
Eastlake 


GO  IN  BEAUTY 

An  exciting:  new  American 
novelist  is  revealed  in  this 
story  —  rich  in  feeling  and 
wisdom  —  of  two  brothers 
and  their  heritage,  lost  and 
regained,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Navaho  country.  $3.50 


|j^  Pauli 
Murray 

PROUD  SHOES 


Independent  spirit,  granite 
endurance  and  high  cour- 
age shine  through  this 
American  family  memoir 
by  an  author  of  Southern 
White,  Indian,  Yankee 
Negro,  Swedish,  French 
and  Irish  ancestry.  $3.50 


Virginia  | 
Cowles 


GAY  MONARCH 

The  Life  and  Pleasures 
of  Edward  VII 

; "Vivid  and  entertaining:... 
(the  biography  Edward  VII 
i  has,  as  it  were,  been  await- 
ing these  many  years... 
(not  only  very  amusing, 
o  very  remarkable  and 
jriginal."  —  George  Dan- 
GERFiELD.  38  illustrations. 

$5.00 


My 
Confession 

By  SAMUEL  CHAMBERLAIN 

Introduction  and  Postscript 
by  Roger  Butterfield 

The  recollections  of  a  rogue 
—  an  American  hero  and 
soldier  of  fortune  here  re- 
cords in  words  and  pictures 
his  fantastic  personal  ad- 
ventures before,  during, 
and  after  the  Mexican  War. 
55  illustrations  including 
16  pages  in  full  color. 

$6.00 


Let  your 
bookseller 
show  you  these  new 


TREASURY  OF 

American 
Gardens 

By  JAMES  M.  FITCH 
and  F.  F.  ROCKWELL 

One  of  the  most  beautiful 
gift  books  ever  produced: 
106  of  America's  loveliest 
gardens  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  Hawaii.  Ex- 
pert, informative  text  with 
250  illustrations  including 
100  in  FULL  COLOR. 

$12.50 


Days 
to  Remember 

By  JOHN  GUNTHER 
and  BERNARD  QUINT 


Stunningly  presented  in 
more  than  400  photographs 
and  45,000  words  of  text, 
here  are  the  Days  to  Re- 
member; momentous,  often 
anxious,  always  exciting — 
the  minutes  and  hours  we 
have  lived  through  —  the 
joy,  the  fear,  the  laughter, 
the  anxiety,  the  hope  with 
which  we  greeted  them  as 
they  came.  $5.95 


John  C. 
Burnett 


COMPANY  MAN 

Farnsworth  Airlines  is 
fighting  for  its  future;  the 
big  boys  are  fighting  for 
control  of  Farnsworth;  and 
Robert  Franklin  finds  him- 
self trapped  in  the  com- 
pany war.  An  intensely 
real  novel  of  the  big  busi- 
ness jungle.  $3.00 


Aldous 
Huxley 

TOMORROW  AND 

TOMORROW 
AND  TOMORROW 


Huxley  at  his  most  amus- 
ing, audacious,  incandes- 
cent —  and  readable,  com- 
municating his  own  lively 
interest  in  some  marvel- 
ously  various  aspects  of 
human  behavior.  $4.00 


Deluxe  Tour 


By  FREDERIC  W AXEMAN.  The  new 

electrifying  best  seller  by  the  au- 
thor of  The  Hucksters  and  Shore 
Leave  is  a  highly-charged  novel  of 
10  tourists  in  Europe.  $3.95 

The  Circle  of  Guilt 

By  FREDRIC  WERTHAM,  author  of 
Seduction  of  the  Innocent.  The 
shameful  facts  behind  one  of  this 
country's  most  shocking  murders 
exposes  the  pressure  of  prejudg- 
ment bv  the  newspapers,  radio  and 
T.V.  $3.00 

Blessed  Are 
the  Debonair 

By  MARGARET  CASE  H~x*.,MAN, 

author  of  The  Vicious  Circle. 
"This  is  really  New  York.  It  is 
sharp  and  knowing,  sentimental 
and  nostalgic.  I  loved  it!" 

— BERNARDINE  KIELTY  $3.50 

Good  Housekeeping 
Cook  Book 

America's  favorite  cookbook  — 
3,000  kitchen-tested  recipes,  "60 
pages,  illustrated  in  full-color, 
hundreds  of  helpful  drawings. 
What  a  book— what  a  gift ! 

Only  $3.95 

Window  in  the  Sea 

By  RALPH  NADING  HILL.  The  en- 
tire, fascinating  story  —  a  brief 
part  of  which  you  read  in  The 
Atlantic  —  about  the  men  and  fish 
at  the  great  oceanarium  at  Ma- 
rineland,  Florida.  Illus.  $3.50 


Gray  Fox 


By  BURKE  DAVIS,  author  of  They 
Called  Him  StoneualL  A  best- 
seller for  over  six  months  —  the 
dramatic  story  of  Robert  E.  Lee': 
role  in  the  Civil  War.  Profuselv 
illustrated.  $6.00 

Remington  Arms 
in  American  History 

By  ALDEN  HATCH.  For  everv  man 
on  your  list— the  fabulous  success 
story  of  the  Remington  Arms  Com- 
pany, complete  with  photos  of  all 
Remington  guns,  plus  many  other 
illustrations.  $6.50 

[  At  all  booksellers 

i  RINEH ART  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
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when  she  has  something  to  write 
about.  This  time  she  has  taken  a 
thin  and  unrewarding  subject  and 
treated  it  thinly.  Tesch  is  only  j 
twenty-three,  a  product  of  the  same 
curious  writers'  colony  that  pro- 1 
duced  James  Jones  and  From  Here 
to  Eternity.  His  potentialities  as  a 
uTiter  are  still,  presumably,  far  from 
being  fully  developed,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  his  work,  at  this  time  may 
not  be  the  best  way  to  develop  them. 

THE    FIGHTING  FRONT 


WHEN  YOU  GO 
SOUTH  THISWNTE 


novel  by  a  very 
is    Able  Companv 


ANOTHER 

young  WTiter 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  $4.50)  by  a 
twenty  -  two  -  year  -  old  Englishman 
named  D.  J.  Hollands.  Hollands 
served  as  a  National  Service  platoon 
commander  in  Korea,  and  his  book 
is  an  account  of  British  participation 
in  the  Korean  war.  It  is  a  competent 
piece  of  journalism,  though  it  fol- 
lows the  formula  of  American  novels 
of  the  second  world  war  so  closely 
that  the  reader  may  have  the  feeling 
that  he  has  read  it  all  before. 

Predictably,  Able  Company  starts 
off  with  a  group  of  men  from  dif- 
ferent backgrounds  (in  an  American 
novel  the  group  would  include  men 
from  Brooklyn  and  Texas,  but  here 
the  differences  are  primarilv  in  social 
class  rather  than  geographv— one 
man  comes  from  Harrow,  another 
from  a  shoe  factory-,  and  so  on).  In 
Korea  they  go  through  the  rumblings 
of  green  troops,  experience  personal 
suffering  and  revulsion,  and  learn  all 
the  shortcomings  of  the  army:  there 
are  interludes  of  rest  in  Japan,  with 
romantic  complications:  then  back 
to  Korea,  where  the  now  disciplined 
and  ready  men  prove  their  fighting 
spirit:  and  finally  the  bittersweet 
moment  of  discharge.  Except  for  the 
shallow  characterization  this  is  all 
pretty  well  done  if  not  very  new. 

The  book  derives  a  certain  extra- 
literary  interest  from  the  fact  that  an 
Englishman  has  written  a  novel  so 
close  to  American  war  fiction  not 
only  in  structure  but  in  mood.  So 
far  as  I  know  England  has  produced 
comparatively  little  fiction  about 
combat  in  the  last  decade.  Most  of 
the  sfood  books  about  the  second 
world  war  have  dealt  with  the 
home  front,  like  Elizabeth  Bowen's. 
Graham  Greene's,  and  Brvher's:  and 
the  occasional  novels  of  combat,  such 
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THE  STANDARD  GUIDE  T 
MEXICO  AND  THE  CARIBBEA 

New  1956-1957  sdBh 
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tion  on  passports,  curre 
tation.  clothes,  hotels, 
drinks,  gifts,  plu.1  a  sold 
about  special  trips  and  p« 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  said  of  < 
First  Edition:  "This  Guide  is  one  of] 
best  issued  on  the  islands,  eotmfl 
and  cities  south  of  the  border  .  .  .i 
Martins  know  how  to  write  enteffl 
ing!v.'T  S-l 


FOUR  KEYS  TO  EL  SALVADOR 

bv  Lilly  de  Jongh  Osborne 

Here  is  the  first 
book  in  English 
on  the  amazing 
country  of  EI 
Salvador,  smallest 
of  the  five  Central 
American  republics. 
It  is  a  dramatic  land, 
as  more  and  more 
tourists  are  discovering 
each  vear  —  a  land  of  I 
canoes  and  roaring  nve 
black  lava  fields  and  lush. 
tation.  Written  with  charm  i^d  £ 
fuselv  illustrated  with  photographs, 
:■  •  k  everything  trom  M| 

crafts  and  fiestas  to  S 


plants.  an« 
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,  Evelyn  Waugh's  and  Alexander 
iron's,  have  been  quite  different  in 
me    from    American    war  fiction, 
rhese  names  suggest  another  curi- 
is  generalization:  British  war  (ic- 
on has  been  largely  dominated  by 
riters  established  before  the  war. 
Whereas  in  America  a  new  writer 
jry  often  gets  his  start  with  a  war 
aok,  in  England  the  new  writers, 
Huding  those  already  mentioned— 
ngus   Wilson,   John    Wain,  and 
ingslev   Amis— have   been  chiefly 
mcerned  with  changes  in  the  social 
ructure  consequent  upon  the  war.) 
The  tone  or  mood  that  Hollands' 
3ok  shares  with  many  American 
ar  novels  lies  in  a  certain  matter-of- 
ctness,  an  ultimate  acceptance  of 
ar  and  army  life  as  part  of  human 
,:istence.   This  attitude  is  equally 
Ir    from    the  turn-of-the-century 
atlanticism  of  a  Kipling  or  a  Rich- 
d  Harding  Davis  and  from  the 
rise  of  outrage  that  prevailed  in 
nerican  fiction  after  the  first  world 
ir.  What  it  means  would  be  hard 
say:  changes  in  the  circumstances 
combat  may  have  something  to 
with  it,  along  with  changes  in 
daily  life  and  expectations  of 
ng  men.  who  grow  up  in  the 
dow  of  military  service  in  a  way 
t  would  have  been  unimaginable 
this  part  of  the  world  even  as 
nth  as  the  1930s.   Perhaps  too 
population  as  a  whole  is  a  good 
1  closer  to  the  facts  of  interna- 
lial  life  than  it  once  was. 

li  E  difficulty  that  the  United 
■tes  as  a  nation  has  had  in  facing 
fcnse  and  war  as  facts  of  life  is  the 
ect  of  Walter  Millis*  Arms  and 
(Putnam,  S5.75),  a  succinct  and 
ily  informative  account  of  our 
tary  history. 

illis'    theme   is    the  "dawning 
ization  that  war,  war  prepara- 
s,  military  tactics  and  strategy, 
tary  manpower  questions,  mili- 
economics,   are  not  problems 
ng  only  suddenly  and  sporadi- 
in  moments  of  international 
rgency';    they    are  continuous 
rs  within   the   fabric  of  our 
ty.    Military    institutions  and 
consequences  are  as  essential 
ents  of  our  political  history  as 
our  religious,  economic,  legal, 
rtisan  political  institutions." 
developing  this  theme  Millis 
a  good  many  different  things 


THREE  SAINTS  AND  A  SINNER  by 
Louise  Hall  Tharp,  author  of  The 
Peabody  Sisters  of  Salem.  When 
Broadway  ended  at  Union  Place 
and  water  was  peddled  in  barrels 
at  a  cent  a  gallon  —  Bond  Street 
was  the  place  to  live  in  New  York. 
By  all  odds  the  best  known  fig- 
ures living  on  that  fashionable 
row  were  the  Ward  sisters,  known 
to  society  as  the  "three  Graces  of 
Bond  Street."  Julia,  Louisa  and 
Anne  —  and  their  incorrigible 
brother,  Sam  —  are  the  subjects 
of  this,  the  most  captivating 
book  Louise  Hall  Tharp  has  ever 
written.  Illustrated.  $5.00 


*OVER  MY  SHOULDER:  A  Reminis- 
cence by  Clarence  B.  Randall.  The 

nation's  most  articulate  and  fair- 
minded  spokesman  for  private 
enterprise  tells  a  new  kind  of 
American  "success  story"  in  this 
engaging,  modest,  and  good  hu- 
mored account  of  his  life.  His 
book  is  filled  with  memorable 
vignettes  of  the  people  who  have 
helped  to  shape  his  career  as  he 
moved  from  responsibility  for  a 
great  steel  business  to  responsi- 
bility for  the  whole  industry  — 
and  on  to  an  active  concern  with 
the  business  of  the  nation.  $3.50 


*.  .  .  AND  THE  RAIN  MY  DRINK  by 

Han  Suyin,  author  of  A  Many- 
Splendored  Thing.  Han  Suyin's 
new  book  shimmers  with  the 
splendor  of  an  oriental  tapestry, 
yet  its  scenes  and  people  are 
those  of  today's  strife-torn  Ma- 
laya: jungle  terrorists  and  Brit- 
ish officers,  native  workers  and 
spies,  millionaires  and  paupers, 
and,  of  course,  Han  Suyin  her- 
self. It  is  through  her  that  the 
reader  learns  the  story  of  Luke 
Davis,  of  the  British  Security 
Police,  and  Ah  Mei,  the  beautiful 
Chinese  informer.  A  powerful, 
compassionate  book.  $4.50 


FORWARD,  GUNNER  ASCH!  by  Hans 
Hellmut  Kirst.  Hero  and  cynic, 
idealist  and  goldbrick,  Gunner 
Asch  typifies  the  citizen-soldier 
of  all  the  armies  of  the  world. 
American  readers  first  encount- 
ered —  and  enjoyed  —  him  in 
Kirst's  famous  novel,  The  Re- 
volt of  Gunner  Asch.  This  new 
novel  finds  him  in  the  middle  of 
the  great  snafu  at  the  Russian 
front,  in  a  story  that  combines 
with  gusto  the  impersonality  of 
modern  warfare  and  the  intensely 
personal  lives  of  the  men,  heroic 
or  ridiculous,  engaged  in  it.  $3.95 


^Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Books 

At  all  bookstores  •  LITTLE,   BROWN   &   COMPANY  .  BOSTON 
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Heritage  of  the  Desert 

•  The  Arabs  and  the  Middle  East 

Harry  B.  Ellis.  The  tumultuous  course  of  Arab  civiliza- 
tion from  ancient  times  to  the  present.  The  author  —  Asst. 
Overseas  News  Editor  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor— 
writes  from  personal  contacts  with  Nasser,  Naguib,  Saud, 
and  the  ubiquitous  Bedouins  to  bring  the  news  from  this 
explosive  area  into  focus.  "A  good  lucid  introduction  to  a 
place  where  war  may  be  boiling  up;  a  nonpartisan  ac- 
count. —  Publishers'  Weekly.  lllus.  $5 

The  J\etr  Isolationism 

•  A  Study  in  Politics 
and  Foreign  Policy  Since  1950 

Norman  A.  Graebner.  How  isolationist  thought,  based  on 
an  unrealistic  concept  of  American  invincibility,  was  solidi- 
fied under  the  stresses  of  the  cold  war,  disrupting  biparti- 
sanship and  paralyzing  effective  diplomacy.  Traces  U.  S. 
foreign  policy  from  the  Truman  administra'tion  through 
the  post-Geneva  period.  "It  is  very  difficult  to  write  of  times 
so  current  ivith  detachment,  but  I  think  Mr.  Graebner  has 
done  this."  —  Dean  Acheson.  $4 


Evolution:  The  Ayes  and  Tomorrow 


G.  Murray  McKinley.  A  significant  concept  of  evolution 
based  on  a  documented  belief  in  the  unity  of  mind,  matter, 
and  energy,  and  evolution's  purposeful  nature.  Thought- 
provoking,  packed  with  insights  into  the  natural  world. 
"The  only  book  I  know  which  systematically  brings  new 
knoivledge  from  other  fields  to  bear  upon  the  ivhole  sub- 
ject." —  Joseph  Wood  Krutch.  $4 


Of  Special  Interest  to  History  Readers  .  .  . 


EMPIRE  ON  THE  PACIFIC 


Norman  A.  Graebner.  A  fresco. yj  the  real  ^« 
ontinental  expansion  A"™*^™*  Treaty  and  the  Mexican 
accepted  interpretations  of  'he  Ujego  ^  $4  50 

War."-  Henry  Bamford  Farkes. 


JAPAN'S  MODERN  CENTURY 


Huch  Burton.  The  kalrido^*  story  of  JjgJ  )^Zye^ 

modernization  ^^JSES.  B°°k 
to  come.  —  I>.  i  •  111 " 

HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  TECHNOLOGY 

science,  technology,  and  culture.   -  »«e 

MAGAZINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

•  •  „  v,;=tnrv  of  our  magazines 
James  Pasted  Wood  This  entertammB  hujon ot  ^ 
appraises  the  periodical's  growing  social  anc^  ///uj  $5 

Fully  treats  latest  trends. 


At  bookstores 

THE  RONAtD  PRESS  COMPANY      •       15  East  26th  Street,  New  York  10 
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at  the  same  time,  and  does  them  all! 
well.  He  traces  the  development  ofj 
warfare  itself,  from  limited  struggles' 
for  limited  objectives  waged  in  the 
name  of  the  king  to  total  wars  for 
unconditional  surrender  waged  in 
the  name  of  (and  by  and  against)! 
whole  peoples.  He  traces  the  history] 
of  military  technology  and  manage] 
ment  and  economics,  and  shows  thai 
money  has  become  less  and  less  a] 
determining  agent  in  military  planl 
ning.  He  follows  the  jagged  neurotic] 
graph  of  the  American  attitude' 
toward  war.  But  most  important,  lie  J 
shows  a  nation  always  in  search  of  <i 
military  doctrine  that  it  has  neve  J 
quite  been  able  to  find. 

Up  to  about  1900,  Millis  thinks] 
the  United  States  followed  a  line 
action    that    often    seems  simpi 
minded    to   later   critics   but  tha 
usually    made   pretty   good  sense 
given  the  kind  of  part  the  Uniter 
States  was  called  upon  to  play  in  t 
world.     Many    problems— how 
equalize  the  burden  of  war  anion 
the  citizens,  how  to  prepare  for  w; 
without  having  a  big  standing  arm 
in  peacetime,  and  so  on— never  cam 
close  to  solution,  but  it  was  possib 
for  the  country  to  get  along  wit 
those  problems  unsolved. 

From  1898  on,  Millis  is  usual 
critical  of  the  way  defense  has  bee 
handled,  though  in  general  he  thin 
well  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  as  Con 
mander  in  Chief.  He  has  little  goo 
to  say  of  Mahan,  Theodore  Roos< 
velt,  Leonard  Wood,  Billy  Mitche 
and  Mitchell's  successors  in  advoca; 
ing  air  power— men  who,  in  his  vie\; 
have  looked  upon  preparations  f( 
defense  as  a  kind  of  undifferentiate 
capital  to  be  drawn  upon  in  ai 
emergency,  without  sufficient  regai 
for  the  particular  contexts  in  whi( 
the  need  for  defense  is  likely  to  aris 
For  this  is  the  burden  of  the  arg 
ment:  to  defend  itself  a  nation  mu 
know  what  it  is,  what  it  is  trying 
do,  and  what  kind  of  world  it 
tiying  to  do  it  in. 

Millis  does  not  pretend  that  1 
book  is  a  piece  of  original  scholi 
ship,  but  it  is  nonetheless  a  real  co 
tribution.  I  have  been  able  to  fii 
no  other  single  book  that  gives  t 
reader  anything  like  so  extensive 
view  of  the  country's  military  pre 
lems  in  their  social  and  political  * 
ting. 

Obviously  Millis  expresses  ma 
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opinions  that  arc  open  to  dispute, 
but  he  always  expresses  them  vigor- 
ously, clearly,  and  from  a  back- 
ground of  thought  and  study. 

M  ILITARY  history  of  a  different 
sort  is  provided  by  Bruce  Catton  in 
This  Hallowed  Ground  (Doubleday, 
$5.75),  an  account  of  the  Civil  War 
fighting  as  seen  from  the  Union  side. 
There  is  little  for  an  unscholarly 
reviewer  to  say  about  such  a  book 
except  that  it  is  wonderful.   Some  j 
of  it  is  a  little  overwritten,  espe- 
cially  in   the   passages   that  sum- 
marize and  generalize,  but  it  hardly 
matters;  for  Catton  has  turned  out  a 
'piece  of  historical  writing  that  com- 
ines  intellectual  clarity  and  emo- 
ional  intensity,  that  unites  thought  , 
and  feeling  in  such  a  way  as  to  re- 
ind  us  that  Huxley's  amphibious 
an  in  his  greatest  actions  is  all  one. 
This  is  patriotic  history  at  its  best 
not  in  any  partisan  sense  (Catton 
not  an  apologist  for  the  Union 
ause),  but  in  the  sense  that  it  stirs 
he  imagination  and  enlarges  the  un- 
erstanding  of  what  our  predecessors 
n  this  land  endured.  It  would  be  I 
he  perfect  story  of  the  Civil  War  to 
ut  into  the  hands  of  a  boy,  but  then 
can  hardly  imagine  a  reader  who 
ould  not  find  it  thrilling.  (A  Book- 
f-the-Month  Club  selection.) 

N  E  of  the  great  histories  of  the 
A\i\  War  is  the  four-volume  com- 
pilation called  Battles  and  Leaders 
f  the  Civil  War,  which  was  origi- 
Jally  assembled  in  the  1880s,  with 
fver  350  selections  contributed  by 
bore  than  250  surviving  participants, 
mging  from  Grant  (Lee  was  dead 
|y  then)  to  privates  and  civilians 
ffio  were  caught  up  in  the  action, 
he  work  has  long  been  out  of 
rint,  but  now  Ned  G.  Bradford  has 
mipiled  a  one-volume  selection 
om  its  contents  under  the  origi- 
d  title  (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
.95). 

Bradford  has  cut  the  number  of 
mtributions  down  to  about  forty 
id  linked  them  with  a  brief  com- 
entary.  The  standard  of  writing  is 
gh,  though  only  one  contributor 
>uld  be  called  a  professional  writer, 
meral  Lew  Wallace,  who  by  the 
le  Battles  and  Leaders  appeared 
id  added  to  his  military  glory  his 
me  as  author  of  Ben  Hvr.  One  of 
e  best-written  passages  is  a  private's 


Isn't  this  the  Christmas 
to  give  your  family  the 
world's  greatest  reference  book? 


Haven't  you  often  said  that  some  day 
you  would  like  to  provide  your  family 
with  the  great  unabridged  Webster's 
New  International  Dictionary,  Second 
Edition?  Then  doesn't  Christmas  pre- 
sent  the  perfect  opportunity?  You  can 
start  noiv  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  dis- 
tinction of  having  this  magnificent  3.350 
page  volume  right  in  your  own  home. 

Webster's  New  International  Diction- 
ary is  the  great  question  answerer  of  our 
public  libraries,  "the  Supreme  Author- 
ity" of  our  courts  of  law.  It  contains  as 
much  printed  material  as  an  18-volume 
encyclopedia  —  open  and  readily  avail- 
able rather  than  buried  in  your  bookcase. 

As  you  and  your  family  develop  the 
"look  it  up"  habit,  you  will  find  this 
dictionary  an  unfailing  source  of  accu- 
rate information.  Your  questions  will  no 
longer  go  unanswered;  you'll  be  sure  of 
your  facts. 

Spend  a  few  minutes  examining 
Webster's  New  International  Dictionary 
at  your  department,  book,  or  stationery 
store.  You'll  find  the  experience  reward- 
ing; and  we  feel  certain  you  will  agree 
this  great  unabridged  dictionary,  from 
$39.50,  is  not  only  a  fine  family  Christ- 
mas gift,  but  the  greatest  value  in  book 
form  in  the  realm  of  knowledge! 
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G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Merriom-Webster  Dictionary  Table.  Walnut  Finish.  $29.50 
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•'The  noblest  study 
of  mankind 

is  Man, 
says  Man," 
says  Thurber. 
But  anyway  he 
(Thurber,  that  is) 
here  continues  the  study 
fooling  no  one 
by  putting  it 
in  the  form  of 
fables. 
People  who 
already  know 
ever\i:hing  there  is  to 
know  about  people 
shouldn't  bother 
reading  this  book. 
Others 
need  it  badly. 

JAMES 
THURBER  S 

Further  Fables 
for  Our  Time 


Price  33-50.  Deluxe  edition  55. 
Just  out.  Simon  and  Schuster. 


account  of  A 
chapters,  espe 


tarn.  Some  of  the 
Iv  McCleHan's  and 

Beauregard's,  are  fine  if  unwitting 
revelations  of  character,  and  others 
are  memorable  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  are  eye-witness  ac- 
counts of  great  scenes,  such  as  the 
death  of  Stonewall  Jackson  and  the 
final  meeting  of  Grant  and  Lefc  I 
where  Grant  had  some  trouble  bring- 
ing up  the  subject  they  had  come  to- 
gether to  discuss  and  Lee  finally  had 
tc  suggest  that  they  get  down  to 
business.  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 
Civil  War  in  this  new  form  is  a  big 
fat  fascinating  book,  which  I  have  j 
not  vet  finished  reading:  mvself. 
though  I  have  looked  ahead  to  the 
end  to  see  how  it  turns  out. 


BOOKS  in  brief 

CATHERINE  GAUSS  JACKSON 


FICTION" 

Giovanni's  Room,  by  James  Bald- 
win. 

I  bow  to  none  in  my  admiration 
for  Mr.  Baldwin's  writings.  The  in- 
tensity with  which  he  endows  ideas 
and  emotions  is  very  nearly  miracu- 
lous. And  there  is  plenty  of  intensity 
and  emotion  in  this  novel.  It  is  the 
storv  of  an  affair  between  two  young 
men,  one  Italian,  one  American,  in 
Paris— beautiful,  tragic,  sordid  to  a 
degree.  It  is  told  by  the  American 
on  the  night  the  Italian,  Giovanni, 
is  to  die  on  the  guillotine  for  a  mur- 
der which  the  .American  feels  he 
could  have  prevented  if  he  had  not 
deserted  his  lover  for  his  fiancee.  It 
is  subject  matter  that  is  violent  and 
repellent  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Baldwin  that  he  is  able  to  lend  it 
some  beauty,  some  dignity,  of  a  ter- 
rible, tortured  kind.  And  perhaps  I 
read  it  in,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
Mr.  Baldwin  makes  clear,  as  perhaps 
onlv  a  Negro  could  ( he  is  writing  of 
white  men  and  women)  the  anguish 
of  self -hatred  which  the  homosexual 
sometimes  feels— the  longing  to 
escape  the  body  and  be  accepted  by 
the  world.  In  a  different  context 
ajad  for  quite  different  reasons 
Xegroes  must  sometimes  experience 


BORZOI  BOOKS 
Men  and  Gardens 

by  NAN  FAIRB  BOTHER 
author  of  An  English  Year 

A  rare  and  enchanting  book  thaC 
celebrates  cfae  enduring  place  of 
gardens  in  men's  lives,  follows  the 
changing  forms  and  uses  of  gardens 
through  the  ages,  and  leads  us 
through  the  delightful  literature  the 
art  of  gardening  has  inspired.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated.  S5.Q9 

The  Spirit  of 
Tragedv 

by  HERBERT  I.  MLTLLER 

A  searching  inquiry  into  r.e  Jsiom 
of  life  which  inspired  the  great  tragic 
dramas  of  the  West:  the  ancient 
Greek,  the  Elizabethan,  the  French 
neo-classical,  and  the  modem,  be-  • 
ginning  with  Wagner  and  Ibsen,  z} 
the  author  of  The  Uses  af  the  Pose 


Willa  Cather 
in  Europe 

HER  OWN'  STORY  OF 
THE  FIRST  JOURNEY 

Introduction  and  Incidental 
Notes  by  George  Pf.  Kates 

A  Willa  Cather  first  edition— four- 
teen travel  articles,  never  be:; re 
published  in  book  form,  which  the 
great  novelist  wrote  on  her  minaC 
visit  to  England  and  France  in  DMI 

Opera  as  Drama 

by  JOSEPH  BCERVf  AN 

A  reasoned,  provocative  eagratfij 
and  defense  of  opera  as  an  elevated 
art-form.  Operas  discussed  by  Ml 
Kerman.    an  outstandin; 
American  critic  range  froi 
verdis  to  Stravinsky  s.  Wit 
examples. 
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imilar  emotion.  From  a  literary 
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>oint  of  view  this  is  not  a  novel  to  be 
mored,  but  it  is  not  one  to  be  "en- 
oval."  Dial,  S3.50  ! 

lorn  in  Wedlock,  by  Margaret 
ichard. 

Miss  Echard  has  attempted  one 
I  the  hardest  possible  fiction  forms 
-trying  to  tell  an  adult  story  through 

child's  diary.  The  adult  storv  con- 
erns  a  red-headed  vaudeville  ac- 
ress,  a  widow  with  two  precocious 
aughters,  who  is  looking  for  a  new 
usband.  All  this  happens  back  in 
tie  days  when  the  telephone  was  a 
ovelty.  It  is  the  younger  of  the  two 
aughters,  Katie-Linda,  aged  nine, 
ho  keeps  the  diary  and  tells  of  their 
^conventional  life  trying  to  help, 
r  at  least  not  to  hinder,  their 
I  other  in  her  pursuit.  The  form 
I  susceptible  to  all  the  pitfalls  of 
ne  diary  device,  and  the  narration 

riddled  with  coy  and  unchildish 
|»mment.  Doubleday,  S3. 50 

[he  City  of  the  Living  and  Other 
lories,  by  Wallace  Stegner. 
I  Mr.  Stegner's  beautifully  concise 
■d  emotionalh  satisfying  short 
pries  need  no  introduction  to 
warper's  readers.  Four  of  the  eight  I 
I  this  collection  first  appeared  in 
Ir  pages:  "The  Traveler,'*  "Maiden 
I  a  Tower,"  "The  Blue-winged 
pal,"  and  "Pop  Goes  the  Alley 
It."  Houghton  Mifflin,  S3 

'ie  Head  of  Apollo,  by  Elizabeth 
I-rbett. 

■1  his  fin  de  siecle  novel  about  a 
Bang  piano  teacher  who  supports 
mc  widowed  mother  in  a  small  town 
I  Illinois  reads  like  a  parod\  ol 
mil-  Though  Ruth,  the  daughter, 
■  the  sole  breadwinner,  she  feels 
g  lt\  about  leav  ing  her  pampered 
■•ther  even  for  the  Wednesday 
■nings  when  she  goes  out  to  the 
l,irch  organist's— a  romantic,  ur- 
■ie  gentleman— for  her  own  music 
■dies.  Out  of  her  meager  earnings 
m  always  buys  caramels  and  a  book 
■keep  her  mother  company  while 
ms  gone.  When  her  mother  dies, 
ii'  teacher  and  his  wife  invite  her 
■>  their  home;  the  wife  commits 
Hide,  and  oh,  the  talk,  though  of 
•jrse  Rtith  and  Lawrence  have 
<*  e  "nothing  wrong."  But  Ruth 
■js  away,  Lawrence  finds  her  and 
■fcts  to  marry  her,  yet  in  the  end 
.  ■ican't,  and  one  is  given  to  under- 


For  every  home  ...  a  matchless 
source  of  inspiration  and  knowledge 
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Completely  Revised  Bicentennial  Edition  in  Four  Volumes. 
Edited,  Revised  and  Supplemented  by  Donald  Attwater. 

For  two  hundred  years  millions  of  families  have  treasured 
Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints  not  only  as  a  work  of  great 
spiritual  beauty-,  but  as  an  informative  and  practical  part 
of  their  daily  lives.  The  encyclopedia  of  information  on 
all  the  Saints,  and  one  of  the  most  inspiring  books  since 
the  Bible,  this  great  work  is  now  available  in  a  monu- 
mental new  1956  Edition.  Fully  revised  by  Donald  Att- 
water according  to  the  strict  historical  principles  set 
forth  by  Herbert  Thurston,  S.  J.,  it  includes  all  canon- 
izations and  beatifications  since  Butler's  time.  Here  are 
the  Saints  in  the  marvelous  variety  of  their  paths  to  holi- 
ness .  .  .  the  Champions  of  the  Faith  presented  as  the 
inspiring  but  human  and  sometimes  imperfect  men  and 
women  they  really  were. 

"The  Saints  are  anything  but  dull  .  .  .  Their  often 
wildly  exciting  lives  and  extravagant  deaths  provided  the 
thriller  reading  for  generations  of  18th  and  19th  century 
Christians.  The  present  edition  .  .  .  four  lively  and  curious 
volumes  ...  is  virtually  a  new  work."— Time  Magazine 

Afore  than  2500  biographies.  Complete  bibliographies  in 
the  light  of  recent  scholarship.  Over  3200  pages.  Complete 
index.  Handsome  illuminated  binding  with  gold  stamping. 
Four  volumes,  boxed.  S 39.50.  Second  printing  now  available 
at  vour  favorite  bookstore.  .  _ 
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by  OSAMU  DAZAI 
translated  by  Donald  Keene 

"A  powerful  and  beautifully  written 
novel  of  Japan  that  deals  with  the 
impoverished  years  following  the  war 
and  depicts  a  sort  of  Japanese  lost 
generation  . . .  superbly  translated  by 
Donald  Keene."— Virginia  Kirkus 

13.00  at  all  bookstores 

NEW  DXRBOTIOirS 


The  New  Book  by 

Jane  Merchant 

"Some  of  the  finest  reli- 
gious poems  written  to- 
day."— Jesse  Stuart 

THINK  ABOUT 
THESE  THINGS 

Original  poems  and  devo- 
tions, centered  on  Phil.  4:8. 
Pocket  size.  $1.50 

also  by  Miss  Merchant  i 
THE  GREATEST  OF  THESE  .  . 

Original  poems  and  devotions 
based  on  1  Cor.  13.  Awarded  first 
prize,  National  League  of  Ameri- 
can Pen  Women. 

"A  good  companion." — Carl 
Sandburg.  $1.50 
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statul  that  a  younger  swain  will  take 
over.  There  is  no  humor.  After  the 
week's  weary  round  of  work  she  at 
one  time  went  to  church  "and  lis- 
tened to  Lawrence  King's  organ 
music  for  the  sensuous  delight  of  the 
music  itself.  It  was  a  high  type  of 
self-indulgence;  but  self-indulgence 
it  was.  She  gave  it  up  and  devoted 
her  Sundays  exclusively  to  her 
mother."  If  this  were  written  in  the 
1890s,  the  motivations,  the  stilted 
manner,  the  posturing  might  seem 
credible,  but  not  today.  It's  as  if  the 
writer  were  totally  ignoring  half  a 
century.  Lippincott,  $3.50 

The  Great  World  and  Timothy 
Colt,  by  Louis  Auchincloss. 

This  is  the  story  of  changing  rela- 
tionships in  an  old  New  York  law 
firm  and  the  struggles  of  a  brilliant 
young  lawyer,  Timothy  Colt,  to  ad- 
just his  life  and  his  conscience  to  the 
demands  of  the  firm.  The  early  part 
of  the  book  dealing  with  the  young 
man's  excited  devotion  to  a  job  he 
loves  and  does  superbly  well,  and 
with  his  warm  and  admiring  rela- 
tionship with  one  of  the  senior  part- 
ners, is  excellent.  The  latter  part  of 
the  book  in  which  Timmy  goes  ber- 
serk because  he  imagines  himself 
guilty  of  that  partner's  heart  attack 
and  death,  is  less  convincing.  Nor 
is  Timmy's  wife  quite  believable- 
shy  and  withdrawn  at  some  moments, 
yet  sure  enough  of  herself  with  the 
great  partner  and  his  wife  to  make 
suggestions  about  her  husband's 
career  that  would  be  staggering  even 
from  a  close  associate.  But  Mr. 
Auchincloss  always  builds  a  credible 
world  and  tells  a  good  story  and  the 
excitement  he  can  generate  about 
the  technical  details  of  a  complicated 
legal  deal  is  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle.        Houghton  Miffln,  $3.75 

With  Love  From  Gracie,  by  Grace 
Hegger  Lewis. 

This  is  a  book  to  invoke  compas- 
sion, sometimes  as  the  author  in- 
tended, more  often  not.  It  is  the  ex- 
tremely personal  account  of  Sinclair 
Lewis's  first  marriage  written  by  the 
other  person  most  involved— his  wile. 
As  the  span  of  the  marriage  covered 
roughly  the  eleven  years  between 
1914  and  1925— the  years  of  his  best 
writing— it  is  also  the  story  of  the 
writing  of  Main  Street,  Babbitt,  and 
Arroivsmith.  The  detail  of  informa- 
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Agnes  M.  Reeve, 
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32-page  catalogue  free. 
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Whether  you  are  changing  your  ad- 1 
dress  for  a  few  months,  or  permanently, 
you  will  want  to  receive  every  issue  of 
Harper's  promptly.  When  advising  us 
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allow    six    weeks    for    effecting  this 
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The  autobiography 

of  a  man  who 
came  to  grips  with 
the  great  issues- 
personalities— events 

of  our  century 

Harry 
Emerson 
Fosdick 

The  Living  of 
These  "Days 

DR.  FOSDICK  not  only  lived 
through  a  memorable  fifty 
years,  he  helped  to  shape 
them.  Counselor  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  all  faiths, 
one  of  the  great  preachers  of 
our  time,  a  battler  for  free 
religion  and  the  rights  of 
man,  and  a  writer  of  grace 
and  power  —  Dr.  Fosdick's 
life  story  is  the  story  of  a 
remarkable  man  in  a  tempes- 
tuous era.  Engagingly  writ- 
ten, overflowing  with  exciting 
and  surprising  incidents  and 
personalities,  The  Living  of 
These  Days  is  the  revelation 
of  a  great  mind  and  a  daring 
,  spirit. 

At  your  bookseller  •  $4.00 
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tion  about  those  years— the  Lewises' 
way  of  living,  Lewis's  method  of 
writing,  his  relations  with  his  pub- 
lishers and  other  people,  his  eternal 
restlessness,  his  gaiety,  his  gaucheries, 
his  affection— is  informative,  reveal- 
ing, often  moving,  and  always  fasci- 
nating, for  one  reason  or  another. 
The  picture  of  a  Sinclair  Lewis  "who 
was  not  much  concerned  with  the 
subtle  processes  of  his  art"  being 
bored  at  any  dinner— whether  with 
Galsworthy,  Arnold  Bennett,  the 
Si tw ells  and  Virginia  Woolf,  Edith 
Wharton,  or  Edna  Millay—  where 
there  was  too  much  discussion  and 
no  time  or  appreciation  for  his  eter- 
nal monologues  or  mimicries,  is  a 
realistic  portrait  of  a  man  very  in- 
set ure  indeed  except  in  his  own  par- 
ticular genius.  He  was  not  at  home 
)ii  the  world,  certainly  not  in  the 
world  to  which  his  fame  and  his  wife 
consigned  him.  He  was  not  a  politi- 
cal man,  or  an  "intellectual,"  at  ease 
with  abstract  concepts  or  large  ideas 
(both  wars  left  him  uninvolved),  but 
where  individual  need  and  misery 
were  concerned  he  was  the  most  gen- 
erous of  men.  People  loved  him 
deeply  in  spite  of  his  not-easy  faults. 
And  yet  he  seemed  to  have  little 
sympathy  or  understanding  for  his 
own  small  son.  He  seems,  as  his  wile 
portrays  him,  to  have  had  an  amaz- 
ingly childlike  attitude  toward  fame 
and  riches  and  great  names  (an  atti- 
tude his  wife  not  only  shared  but 
topped)  that  is  at  first  endearing, 
when  they  were  very  young,  but  as 
the  years  go  on  and  no  maturity 
creeps  in,  one  sees  tragedy  looming. 
And  certainly  readers  tire  of  the  list- 
ing of  names  and  parties  and  of  the 
family  jokes,  which  like  all  family 
jokes  soon  become  dull  to  outsiders. 
Indeed  the  childish  quality  of  the 
w  hole  book  is  a  continual  astonish- 
ment. Yet  one  leaves  it  with  gr#at 
affection  and  deeper  understanding 
for  this  unhappy  man  whose  tragedy 
w  as  to  be  so  much  loved,  to  dream 
so  much  and  do  so  much  and  yet 
never  be  at  peace,  never  satisfied. 

Harcourt,  Bi  a<  c\  $5.75 

NON-FICTION 

The  Everlasting  Pleasure,  by  Kath- 
leen Smallzreid. 

The  everlasting  pleasure  is,  oi 
course,  good  eating,  "sustained  l>\ 
the  art  of  good  cooking."  The  sub- 
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INTERNATIONAL 
IMPORTANCE 


AN  EDWARDIAN 
YOUTH 

By  L.  E.  JONES 

author  of  A  Victorian  Boyhood 

A stylist  who  expresses  him- 
self so  happily  .  .  .  He  goes 
up  to  Oxford,  in  particular  to 
Balliol,  of  roughly  the  Sinister 
Street  years,  and  introduces  us 
to  charming  people  he  knew  in 
the  town  and  country  houses  of 
his  young  manhood."— The  Lon- 
don Times  $4.50 

THE  EMPRESS 
FREDERICK 

By  RICHARD  BARKELEY 

Vicky's  story  has  never  been 
told  more  movingly  ...  an 
excellent  compact  biography  .  .  . 
I  cannot  imagine  any  devotee  of 
biography  .  .  .  who  would  not 
get  real  satisfaction  from  'The 
Empress  Frederick'."  —  Saturday 
Review.  "Psychological  insight 
and  great  narrative  skill."— A7.  Y, 
Times  Book  Review 

Illustrated.  $6.00 

IF  I 

FORGET  THEE 

By  ROBERT  S.  deROPP 

A novel  about  a  Roman  pa- 
trician who  loved  a  Jewish 
High  Priest's  daughter.  "A 
haunting  picture  of  a  young 
Roman  .  .  .  curiously  contempo- 
rary picture  of  a  people  at  bay." 
—Lewis  Gannett,  N.  Y.  Herald 
Tribune.  "Biblical  lives  and 
times  are  faithfully  constructed." 
—Saturday  Review  $3.95 

And  bear  in  mind  .  .  . 

THE  HISTORY 
OF  FIREARMS 

By  W.  Y.  CARMAN 

of  the  Imperial  W  ar  Museum 
$3.00 


ST  MARTIN'S  PRESS 

Publishers  of  the  new  GROVE'S 
DICTIONARY  OF  MUSIC  AND 
MUSICIANS,  nine  volumes,  $127.50. 
Write  for  new  extended  payment  plan. 

103  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17 
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THE  COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

With  New  96-Page  SUPPLEMENT  OF 
ILLUSTRATIONS  and  a  Record  of  Events 
1950-56,  bound-in,  $35.00 

2307  pages.  The  Supplement,  con- 
taining over  900  line  drawings,  18 
pages  of  maps,  32  pages  of  text,  is 
also  available  as  a  separate  book, 
$5.  At  all  bookstores  —  noiv! 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


FreeReejSd 

START  SPEAKING 


FRENCH 
SPANISH 


ALMOST  OVERNIGHT! 


fJERE'S  the  easiest  way  to  learn  FRENCH.  SPANISH. 
"  Russian,  German.  Italian.  Japanese  or  Brazilian 
Listen  to  FREE  2 -sided  non-breakable  record.  Let  your 
eyes  follow  words  in  FREE  sample  lesson.  Almost  at  once 
you'll  be  chatting  in  a  new  language  with  a  perfect  accent! 
That's  all  you  hear!  No  dull,  tedious  work.  Just  listen — 
imitate!  It's  that  easy!  Offer  may  end  soon.  Rush  25#  to 
help  cover  cost  of  special  packaging,  shipping.  State 
language  you  want.  We'll  also  send  free  information  on 
full. Cortina  course.  No  obligation.  CORTINA  ACADEMY. 
Dept.  1881 1,  136  W.  52nd  St.,  New  York  19. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  "^"Ind  BOOKS 


All  subjects,  all  languages.  Also  Genealogies  and 
Family  and  Town  Histories.  Incomplete  sets  com- 
pleted. All  magazine  back  numbers  supplied.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants.  No  obligation.  We  report 
quickly  at  lowest  prices. 

(We  also  supply  all  current  books  at  retail  store  prices 
— Postpaid,  as  well  as  all  books  reviewed,  advertised 
or  listed  in  this  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine.) 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

117  West  48th  Street,  Dept.  H.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

N.B.  We  also  BUT  books  and  magazines. 


MEMO  TO  WRITERS: 

The  priceless  ingredient  in  every  book  is  the 
integrity  of  the  publisher.  If  we  are  con- 
vinced of  the  quality  and  sales  potential  of 
your  manuscript,  we  will  offer  you  a  fair 
cooperative  contract.  Publication  will  be 
handled  by  men  of  vision  and  experience. 
Submit  your  manuscript  to: 

THE  AMERICAN  PRESS 

Atten:  Mr.  Reynolds,  489  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 


FREE! 

Inside  Story 
on 

Publishing 
Your  Book 

COMET  PRESS  BOOKS 


If  you  are  the  talented  author 
of  an  unpublished  manuscript, 
let  us  help  gain  the  recognition 
you  deserve.  We  will  publish 
your  BOOK— we  will  edit,  design, 
print,  promote,  advertise  and 
sell  it!  Good  royalties. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  OF 
HOW  TO  PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK 
Opt.  HM-11,200  Varick  St.,  N.  Y.  14 


Your  Lover  of  Music  ™ew  ™th  Edition  in  nine 
r*  aC    d     »     beautiful  volumes  —  8,398 

Deserves  ffie  Best  pages,  thousands  of  illustra- 
tions, edited  by  Eric  Blom. 
The  supreme  gift!  Hand- 
somely bound  and  boxed, 
$127.50.  "Music  Bible"  — 
N.  Y.  Times.  Send  postcard 
today  for  extended  payment 
plan.  ST.  MARTIN'S 
PRESS,  Dept.  N,  103  Park 


GROVE'S 
DICTIONARY 
OF  MUSIC  AND 
MUSICIANS 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

title  reads:  "Influences  on  America's 
Kitchens  and  Cookery,  from  House- 
wile  to  Scientist,  from  1565  to  the 
year  2000."  These  influences  include 
contributions  from  the  Indians,  the 
Spanish,  the  landings  at  Jamestown 
and  Plymouth,  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch,  all  very  graphically  and  ap- 
petizingly  described.  There  are  those 
old-time  recipes  (take  twenty  pounds 
of  butter);  there  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  spare  and  practical  ones. 
There  are  descriptions  of  the  houses 
and  kitchens  of  the  early  settlers. 
(American  cooking  could  not  be- 
come an  art  till  the  fundamental 
problems  of  survival  were  solved.) 
There  are  notes  from  cookbooks  and 
diaries  (you  can  keep  salmon  three 
or  four  days  before  cooking  but  keep 
ii  out  of  the  rays  of  the  moon). 
There  is  a  chapter  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  wood  range.  (Women 
didn't  like  it;  it  wasn't  more  conven- 
ient than  the  hearth,  but  it  "met  the 
domestic  need  for  economy  in  fuel.") 
The  book  begins  with  a  chapter 
called  "We  Started  with  Pea  Soup," 
and  toward  the  end  is  a  rich  section 
on  modern  American  cooking  and 
kitchens  called  "You  Have  Nothing 
to  Lose  but  Your  Range."  It  is  an 
interesting  document  from  an  his- 
toric as  well  as  a  gastronomic  point 
of  view.  (What  do  you  know  about 
garbanzos,  syllabubs,  or  caudles?)  It 
is  bright  and  succulent  fun  for  both 
men  and  women.      Appleton,  $5.95 

What  Shall  I  Wear?  by  Clair  Mc- 
Cardell.  Drawings  by  Anna-Bita 
Liljesvan. 

The  American  dress  designer 
whose  creations  (she  wouldn't  like 
the  word)  have  become  classics  in  the 
fashion  business— the  "Pop-over,"  the 
"Monastic,"  the  "Sheath"— writes,  ac- 
cording to  the  subtitle,  "the  what, 
where,  when,  and  how  much  of 
fashion."  Actually  and  inevitably, 
she  doesn't  give  any  of  the  coveted 
answers  here,  for  as  the  author  her- 
self points  out,  fashion  is  full  of  con- 
tradictions. ("Be  cautious.  Be  brave." 
.  .  .  "How  different  is  too  different? 
For  you?  For  me?")  In  the  end  it  all 
comes  back  on  the  eager  reader  to 
make  her  (presumably)  own  deci- 
sions about  what  is  fashion  for  her. 
But  it  is  a  help  to  have  all  the  ques- 
tions raised  and  interesting  to  learn 
what  Miss  McCardell  has  to  say 
about  jewelry,  belts,  shoes,  and  her 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  AUTHORS  WITH 
FAITH  IN  THEIR  WORK: 

YOUR  BOOK  PUBLISHED 

As  one  of  the  largest 
leading  publishers  in  the 
U.  S.,  we  can  edit,  design,  print, 
distribute  and  promote 
your  book.    Our  plan  insures  prompt 
publication.  Send  manuscript  for  free  report, 
or  write  for  brochure  HH. 

Pageant  Press,  inc..  130  west  42nd  st..  n.  y. 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  WRITE? 

tVriting  short  stories,  article  on  business,  world  affairs, 
spurts,  hobbies,  travel.  loeM.  club  and  church  activities, 
etc.,  will  enable  you  to  to  earn  extra  money.  In  your  own 
home,  on  your  own  time,  the  New  York  Copy  Desk  Method 
teaches  you  how  to  write  the  way  newspaper  men  and 
Women  learn — by  writing.  Our  unique  "Writing  Aptitude 
Test"  tells  whether  you  possess  the  fundamental  qualities 
essential  to  successful  writing.  You'll  enjoy  this  test. 
Write  for  it,  without  cost  or  obligation. 
NEWSPAPER  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 
Suite  5996-T,  One  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

EASY  TO  READ-EASY  TO  UNDERSTAND 

LAW  of  WILLS '1 

Shows  how  and  why  you  should  make 
a  will;  protect  your  Capital  and  Estate. 
96  page  book  by  Attny.  Parnell  Callahan. 
No  C.O.D.  15  day  money  back  guarantee. 
FREE  44  pk.  catalog  of  other  law:  books. 
OCEANA  BOOKS,  H-l  80  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3,  N. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  TO  BE  SANE 

Read,  "The  Fully  Functioning  Personal-, 
ity,"  by  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  in  current  issue 
of  ETC.:  A  Review  of  General  Seman- 
tics. $4  a  year,  trial  issue  $1.  Writf 
Dept.  H,  400  West  North  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago 10,  Illinois. 


A  man's  key  to  health,  well- 
being  and  peace  of  mind  .  . . 

THE  MAGIC  OF 
BALANCED  LIVING 

By  John  Tebbel 

Here's  a  new  book  to  show  you  how  you 
can  enjoy  increased  vitality,  a  more  pro- 
ductive life,  and  greater  happiness — 
through  balanced  living. 

Yes,  through  the  proper  combination  of 
work,  health,  sex,  rest  and  recreation,  you 
can  achieve  a  well-adjusted  life — one  that 
rewards  you  with  the  joys,  peace  of  mind, 
and  satisfactions  that  are  rightfully  yours. 

Advice  by  leading  specialists  .  .  . 

John  Tebbel  gives  you  clear,  honest  ans- 
wers to  hundreds  of  health  questions  that 
frequently  perplex  men.  He  tells  you  how 
to  cope  with  your  worries,  how  to  adjust 
to  difficult  situations  and  how  to  live  with 
your  attitudes.  To  obtain  the  latest  infor- 
mation on  men's  health  problems,  the 
author  consulted  leading  specialists  from 
America's  most  famous  clinics  and  hospi- 
tals— and  now  you  can  profit  from  their 
commonsense  suggestions  for  a  healthier, 
happier  life. 

Ten  Days'  FREE  Examination 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

51  East  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  THE  MAGIC  OF 
BALANCED  LIVING  for  ten  days'  free  exami- 
nation. Within  lhat  lime  I  will  remit  only 
$3.50  plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges  0' 
return    Ihe  book. 

Name   

Address   

Citv   Zone   State  


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

n  collections  and  preferences  in 
•st-  important  fashion  items.  This 
no  "fashion  is  spinach"  book.  It  is 
'ormative  and  fun  to  read,  but  ii 
serious  and  though  it  doesn't  give 
swers  it  gives  a  lot  oi  good  advice, 
r  instance:  "Getting  rid  of  some 
ng  tan  be  just  as  important  as 
lecting."  Good  for  von  il  you  can 
ard  it;  good  for  the  business  in 


,  case. 


Simon  &  Schuster.  S  :?.;>() 


e  World  at  Home:  Selections 
m  the  Writings  of  Anne  O'Hare 
Cormick.  Edited  by  Marion 
rner  Sheean.  Introduction  by 
nes  Reston. 

dread\  it  seems  a  long  time  since 
have  been  able  to  turn  with  ex- 
ment  to  look  for  Mrs.  McCor- 
k's  discerning  columns  on  the 
torial  page  of  the  New  York 
nes.  Actually  it  is  a  little  over 
years  since  her  death  and  now 
these  columns— ranging  from 
5  to  1915— have  been  collected, 
r  immediacy  is  astonishing.  The 
mess,  the  wisdom,  the  warmth 
ies  one  with  the  old  excitement 
iminished  through  two  decades 
omestic  and  foreign  issues. 

Knopf,  $4.50 

FORECAST 

lick  Look  at  1957 
llo  one  will  have  any  trouble  pick- 
la  favorite  from  the  publishers' 
Bpuncements  for  early  next  year. 
■(January  Putnam  is  launching 
■  Etruscan,  by  Mika  Waltari, 
mor  of  the  best-selling  The  Egyp- 
W:  Joseph  Wood  Krutch  has  a  new 
k  for  nature-lovers  and  philoso- 
ms  in  The  (ireat  Chain  of  Life 
m  Houghton  Mifflin;  H.  L.  Davis, 
tlor  of  Honey  i)i  the  Horn  has 
■her  novel  of  the  Pacific  North- 
H  The  Distant  Music,  coming 
fl  Morrow,  who  also  have  a  new 
Stanley  Gardner  scheduled 
<Md  The  Case  of  the  Lucky  Loser; 
(■Harper  announces  A  Surfeit  of 
Wey,  a  picture  of  manners  and 
l«ges  in  America,  by  Russell 
fls.  .  .  .  Scheduled  simply  for 
«ng  1957"  at  Random  House  are 
Ww  novel  by  Ayn  Rand,  who 
■r  Tl<e  Eountainhead,  called 
m  Shrugged  and  a  book  called 
"*  Third  Rome  by  Whittaker 
•libers.     Something    for  every 
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Written  for  the  West  .  .  .  acclaimed  by  the  West! 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
of  a  YOGI 

by  PARAMHANSA  YOGANANDA 

NEW  YORK  TIMES:  "A  rare  account." 
UNITED  PRESS:  "Yogananda  expounds  the 
so-called  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  East  with 
the  utmost  frankness  and  good  humor.  His 
book  is  rewarding  for  its  account  of  a  life 
filled  with  spiritual  adventure." 
Nobel  prizeman:  "I  am  grateful  to  you  for 
granting  me  some  insight  into  this  fascinating  world." 
NEWSWEEK  "A  fascinating  and  clearly  annotated  study." 

Dr.  W.  Y.  Evans- Wen tz  writes  in  the  foreword:  "The  value  of 
Yogananda's  Autobiography  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
one  of  the  few  books  in  English  about  the  wise  men  of  India  which 
have  been  written,  not  by  a  journalist  or  foreigner,  but  by  one  of  their 
own  race  and  training  —  in  short,  a  book  about  yogis  by  a  yogi." 


1 


THOMAS  MANN, 
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THE  BOY  WHO  NEVER  LAUGHS 


Little  Philippe  never  laughs.  His  dark  eyes  tell 
of  sorrow,  misery  and  hopelessness.  He  trudges 
through  his  poor  fishing  •village  begging  for  scraps 
of  food  —  filling  his  basket  with  bits  of  firewood. 

Philippe's  father — a  crippled  war  hero — cannot 
work.  His  mother  is  sick.  Home  is  a  cold,  dirty 
shack  in  Northern  France.  Philippe  often  goes 
hungry.  He  has  no  warm  clothes  and  shoes.  He 
huddles  in  doorways  to  escape  winter  winds. 

Philippe  is  sad  and  hopeless — old  beyond  his 
years.  He  has  never  known  the  joy  of  being  young. 

YOU   CAN   HELP  ! 

A  child  like  Philippe  can  learn  to  laugh.  Through  your 
Save  The  Children  Federation  sponsorship,  for  just  $10 
a  month  — $120  a  year  — you  can  provide  funds  to  send 
food,  clothing  and  many  other  essentials  to  a  needy 
child  in  Austria,  Finland,  France,  West  Germany, 
Greece,  Italy,  or  Korea.  You  will  receive  a  photograph 
and  the  story  of  "your"  child.  You  may  correspond  with 
him.  Your  generous  help  will  become  part  of  a  larger 
gift  of  understanding  and  friendship. 


NATIONAL 

SPONSORS  (a  partial  list) 
Faith  Baldwin 
Mrs.  Dwight  0.  Eisenhower 
Herbert  Hoover 
Rabbi  Edgar  F.  Magnin 

Norman  Rockwell 
Mrs.  Fred  M.  Vinson 


FOUNDED  1932 

SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FEDERATION 

Carnegie  Endowment  International  Center 
United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

I  would  like  to  sponsor  a  needy  child  in  □  Western  Ger- 
many, □  Austria,  □  Finland.  □  France,  □  Greece, 
□  Italy,  □  Korea,  or  □  where  the  need  is  greatest.  I  wili 
pay  $120  for  one  year.  Enclosed  is  payment  for  □  the  full 
year.  □  $30  for  the  first  quarter,  or  □  $10  for  the  first 
month.  Please  send  me  my  child's  name,  story  and  picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child,  but  I  would  like  to  help  by  enclos- 
ing my  gift  of  $  

NAME  „_ 


ADDRESS. 


CITY...._  STATE.  II 17 

Contributions  are  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes. 


MASTERFUL  MOZART 

And  masterful  Schneiderhan!  Violinist 
Wolf  gang  Schneiderhan.  one  of  Europe's 
foremost  interpreters  of  classical  music 
in  general  (and  Mozart  in  particular), 
has  transformed  Concertos  No.  4  and  5 
into  a  never-to-be-forgotten  listening  ex- 
perience! Mozart:  Concerto  No.  4  in  D 
Major,  K.  218.  Berlin  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra. Hans  Rosbaud,  Conductor.  And. 
Mozart:  Concerto  No.  5  in  A  Major.  K. 
219  ("Turkish").  Vienna  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Ferdinand  Leitner,  Conductor. 
Recorded  in  Europe  by  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon.  Scintillating  Sound!    DL  9837 

® 


RECORD  S.^^ 

A  NEW  WORLD  OF  SOUND  5 


r 


"Adventures  k 

CACOPHONY" 

If  you're  proud  of  your 
equipment  now,  you  will  be 
even  more  proud  when  you 
play  Audiophile's  new 
"Cacophony"  record  —  a 
heterogeneous  collection  of 
sounds  recorded  with 
exceptionally  good  quality: 
the  subjects  become  alive. 

Examples:  Big  boat  whistles 
(your  neighbor  will  think 
Main  Street  has  suddenly 
become  the  Mississippi  River ) 
—  amplified  clocks  —  the 
"terrific"  Railroad  Crossing 
episode  —  and  you  will  think 
pigs  are  walking  right  into 
your  living  room.  And  there 
are  many  more  sounds, 
essential  to  every  well 
appointed  home. 

AP-37 

Available  for  Immediate 
shipment,  at  your  dealers  or  pre- 
paid from  the  laboratory  .  .  .  $5.95 


AUD 


I^HI 


IE  RECORDS  inc. 


SAUKVILLE,  TISCOSSI.V 


the  new  RECORDING 


Edward  Tatnall  Canby 


THE    NEED    FOR  SILENCE 

This  is  an  age  of  too  much  sound 
and  entirely  too  much  music.  I 
don't  mean  that  music  itself  is  at 
fault  either  in  quantity  or  quality.  There 
has  always  been  plenty  of  bad  music 
around  and  out  of  it  has  always  come 
the  good.  But  today  we  are  so  swamped 
with  musical  sound  that  we  simply  do 
not  listen.  We  can't.  It  works  both  ways, 
this  sound-inflation:  we  absorb  so  little 
musical  substance  that  paradoxically  we 
must  have  music  all  the  time,  in  kitchens 
as  well  as  living-rooms,  in  bars,  restau- 
rants, and  even  rest  rooms.  We  must 
have  it.  that  is.  in  order  to  ignore  it. 

True,  the  idea  of  background  music 
as  such  has  even,  historical  precedent: 
much  of  the  "great"  music  we  still  hear 
was  forced  in  its  own  time  to  compete 
with  extraneous  sounds  of  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  talking.  Our  insistence  on  si- 
lence for  "classical"  listening  (though 
not  for  jazz  and  popular  music)  is 
strictly  a  modern  eccentricity.  The 
trouble  now  is  not  in  the  extraneous 
noise,  which  the  mind  can  always  pene- 
trate if  it  wants  to.  but  in  the  awareness 
of  the  music  itself. 

In  other  times,  when  living  musicians 
were  inseparable  from  the  music  they 
made,  new  each  time,  musical  sound  was 
a  far  more  valuable  commodity  than  it 
is  now.  It  was  seldom  wasted,  except  in 
ostentation:  foreground  or  background, 
it  was  heard.  Todav.  music  flows  like 
water,  or  air,  so  transparent  in  the  hear- 
ing that  we  scarcely  know  it  is  there.  It 
makes  verv  little  difference  whether  the 


actual  sound  is  a  deafening  juk( 
roar  or  a  discreet  bit  of  low-level 
thoven  in  milady's  intellectual 
(Beethoven  discreet!):  the  principi 
the  same.  I  dislike  deafening  juke  b< 
but  I  hate  to  hear  Beethoven  shot 
his  boisterous  music  in  a  whisper!  B 
the  juke  box.  which  at  least  was 
to  be  loud. 

If  good  music— which  by  my  defin 
is  music  that  says  a  lot  in  its  d 
way— suffers  from  this  inflation, 
musical  ear  suffers  even  more.  Thej 
sures  of  everyday  life  are  as  tremen 
here  as  in  other  respects  and  the 
going,  adjustable  person  gives  in 
matter  of  course.  Either  we  learn 
the  ever-present  sound  slide  by  us  I 
lessly.  like  the  sound  of  cit\  traffi 
we  fight  a  desperate  fight  for  real] 
ical  hearing,  and  suffer  the  conseqm 
of  abnormal  sensitivity.  Most  of  usj 
choose— we  either  hear  or  we  tiV 
according  to  temperament,  and  th 
that.  Those  of  us  who  don't  cam 
well-adjusted  sound-lives,  nicely  ad? 
to  musical  inflation. 

How  can  music  with  a  serious  pui 
survive  in  this  situation?  It's  an  u 
fight.  I  taught  music  "appreciatiod 
seven  years  and  the  entire  struggle! 
simply,  to  persuade  those  who  had 
siblv  learned  how  not  to  listen.  tm| 
their  ears  and  their  minds  once  ma 
the  full  impact  of  high-class  mi 
sound.  It's  against  the  nature  ol 
lives,  and  I  can  onk  admire  the 
students  who  did  begin  to  listen  adj 
all  the  time,  to  all  sound,  who  car, 
hear  even  kind  of  music  that  re? 


WORTH  LOOKING  I  MO  .  .  . 


Glinka:  Russian  and  Ludmilla.  com- 
plete. Soloists,  chorus,  and  orch.  Bolshoi 
theater.  Vera  Firsova.  sop.,  Ivan  Petrov, 
bar.,  cond.  Kondrashin.  Westminster, 
OPW-1401. 

Prokofiev:  The  Love  for  Three  Oranges. 
Op.  33.  complete.  Orch.  and  Choir  of 
the  Slovenian  Nat.  Opera.  Ljubljana. 
Bogo  Leskovich.  cond.  Epic  SC-6013. 

Cimarosa:  II  Matrimonio  Segreto.  Pic- 
cola  Scala  production.  Nino  Sanzogno 
cond.  Angel  3549  C/L. 


Schumann:  Symphonic  Etudes,  o] 
Scenes  From  Childhood,  op.  15. 

Badura-Skoda.      pianist.  Westm 
WN  18138. 

Stravinskv:  The  Fairv's  Kiss,  con 
ballet.  Cleveland  Orch.  Stravinskx  A 

Columbia  ML-5102. 

Poulenc:  Concerto  for  Organ.  St 
and  Timpani.  Hanson:  Concert! 
Organ.  Strings,   and   Harp.  Ell 

organist.  Phiiharmonia  Orch.  of  | 
burg.  Winograd.  cond.  MGM-E  S: 


LA  TRAV1ATA  Q 

Kosanna  Carteri  ■  Cesnre  \  illrtu  I  ronard  Warrrn  M  K  H  H 
Riuiw  Open  House  Orchestra  ami  Chorus  MMKKKfcWM 
Pierre  Monreux,  (Conductor  *«h  the  complete  novel  "t*omiH«"  by  Dumt 


FORCE  |f  DESTINY 

Verdi  Highlights 


Milanov  •  Peerce  •  Warren  •  Moscona 


v  ARREN  IN  PERSON 

I         on  rca  Victor  records 


THE 
WORLD'S 
GREATEST 


As  you  hear  Leonard  Warren  portray  Germont  in  Traviata, 
Rigoletto,  or  the  Count  di  Luna  in  II  Trovatore,  you 
instantly  recognize  why  he  is  considered  the  Verdian  ARTISTS 
baritone  par  excellence.  In  these  and  his  other  great  oper-  ARE 
atic  roles,  Warren  proves  that  the  human  voice  is  still  the 
noblest  and  most  moving  of  musical  instruments.  Hear  him 
again  and  again  ...  on  RCA  Victor  Records,  of  course! 

ii»  "New  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity  recording  best  on  an  RCA  Victor  "New  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity  "Victrola".    Nationally  Advertised  Prices-Optional 


ON 


rcaVictor 
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Instantly. . . you  can  tell  the  difference 
between  ZENITH  extended  range  high  fidelity 
and  the  phonograph  you've  been  listening  to... 

Your  records  will  lake  on  a  brilliance  you  didn't  dream  of!  A  whole 
new  world  of  listening  pleasure  will  open  for  you  when  you  hear  the 
magnificent  extended-range  high  fidelity  performance  of  this  superb  new 
Zenith  Chopin  with  its  exclusive  Zenith  features! 

There  are  four  speakers — two  12-inch  "woofers"  and  two  new  electro- 
static "tweeters"— to  cover  the  complete  frequency  range... the  clear, 
delicate  highs,  the  vibrant  lows  and  the  rich  middle  tones. 

Why  not  let  your  Zenith  dealer  introduce  you  to  a  truly  luxurious  and 
exhilarating  musical  experience?  He'll  be  glad  to! 

Finest  quality  components  are  matched  and  balanced  for  Zenith-perfect  sound 


4  Speed  Custom -Malic  Record 
Changer  plays  33/3,  45,  78,  and  also 
16%  RPM  for  "Talking  Bocks"  and 
new  musical  recordings.  Automati- 
cally changes  and  intermixes  10"  and 
12"  records  of  same  speed. 


New  specially-des igned  "Bait 
without  Blast"  circuitry  gives  audi- 
ble boost  to  low  frequency  range  at 
low  volume.  Now  you  can  play  your 
records  at  normal  volume  and  enjoy 
the  full,  rich  range  of  high  fidelity. 


Two  specially-engineered  12" 
"woofers"  with  heavy  Alnico-5 
magnets  reproduce  the  rich  bass 
notes.  Two  electrostatic  "tweeters" 
provide  the  overtones  that  bring 
"living  presence"  to  records. 


Precision  "Presence"  control  pro- 
jects vocalist  or  instrumental  soloist 
out  in  front  of  orchestra  .  .  .  imparts 
the  exciting  feeling  of  being  present 
at  the  performance  .  .  .  adds  a  new 
dimension  to  high  fidelity  enjoyment. 


The  Chopin.  Blond  Oak  color  (MF-19E).  $209.95*.  Also  available  in  Mahogany  color,  $199.95*. 


THE  QUALITY  GOES  IN  BEFORE  THE  NAME  GOES  ON 

The  Royalty  of  RADIO,  TELEVISION  and  PHONOGRAPHS 

Backed  by  37  years  of  leadership  in  radionics  exclusively 

ALSO   MAKERS  OF  FINE   HEARING  AIDS 

Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 


'Manufacturer's  suggested  retail  price.  Slightly  higher  in  Far  West  and  South.  Prices  and  specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


THE  NEW  RECORDIN 

them,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.* 
many  of  us  can  afford  to  uncover 
selves  and  our  ears  that  way. 

As  a  listening  critic  I've  fought 
out  endlessly  myself.  My  ears,  alas 
still  open.  I  take  in  the  sleazy  stuff  al 
with  the  rest,  willy-nilly.  And  my 
tire,  my  head  aches,  I  long  for  sile 
and  often  seek  it.  Silence  is  a  won 
ful,  serious  restorative  for  the  mu 
sense.    We   need   it  periodically, 
no  record  collector  should  be  withoi 

Until  you  turn  off  your  machine 
learn  to  pick  up  the  faint  sound 
robin  across  a  meadow,  a  dog  bark 
mile  away,  or  even  a  bus  taking  off 
a  distant  city  corner,  the  rumble 
refrigerator  through  the  wall,  a  m 
in  the  closet,  a  ticking  clock,  you 
not  hear  music  with  relaxed,  wide 
ears.  Music  is  a  deadly  drug,  in  con 
ous  quantity.  It   took  me  three 
months  of  silence,  last  summer,  to 
again  how  wonderful  a  single  phra 
real  music  can  be  to  a  thoroughly  f 
ened  musical  ear.  It  was  worth  it. 
if  you  really  listen,  you'll  hear  far 
than  just  music  itself,  the  end-pro 
All  sound  has  musical  qualities  iff 
have  open  ears. 

If.    for    instance,    you  have 
jumped  at  the  extraordinary  dissor 
an  auto  horn  can  make  against  a  M 
cadenza— the  two  mixed  together 
tonally— your   ears   aren't  listenhi; 
you  are  blank  to  the  musical  chor 
distant  diesel  locomotives   (a  frienj 
mine  spends  days  collecting  them 
you  might  fail  to  notice  that  wh 
American    clock    chimes    play  in 
major,  Danish  chimes  sing  a  hau 
minor  tune  and  French  clocks  di 
go  ting-tang,  at  a  half-tone  distant 
you  don't  sit  up  at  the  musical  ling 
of  the  warning  bells  in  Swiss  rai 
stations  or  the  blatty,  donkey  hool 
of  the  Paris  paddy  wagons;  if  you  ; 
musically  fascinated  by  the  silvery  ] 
ter-tones  of  Alpine  cowbells;  if  you 
at  least  try  to  measure  the  endlesi 
modulations   of   the   American  h 
thrush    (I've    tried    to   chart  on 
paper)  —well,  how  can  your  ears  be 
to  the  full  sense  of  music  itself? 

I  suppose  it's  psychological  pess 
to  suggest  that  the  present  flood  o 
records— more  than  any  of  us  can 
with— is  in  its  way  another  reflecti 
the  current  sound-inflation.  I  thin! 
for  it  implies,  or  caters  to,  a  lack  c 
reverence  for  the  power  of  concen  j 
musical  expression,  originally  bu 
not  through  abundance  but  throu 
tistic  economy.  If  we  suppose  that 
can  be  heard  through  very  niceh 
day  or  two  (instead  of  a  lifetime) . 
just  plain  wrong,  and  I  can  only 
that  we  don't  lose  any  more  o 
precious  ear-awareness  than  we  he 
ready.  And  so— on  to  the  new  re 


Mr.  Slatkin's  cup  of  tea 


onducting  is  an  art  requiring  a  combination  of  talents 
eldom  found  in  the  same  human  being.  Toscanini  main- 
ained  conductors  were  "born,"  not  made.  Rodzinski 
ailed  conducting  "unteachable"  by  formal  means. 
Result:  only  21  first-rank  conductors  in  the  world. 

For  a  conductor  needs  the  sensitivity  of  a  poet  and 
he  iron  discipline  of  a  top  sergeant.  Above  all,  he 
hould  be  able  to  "hear"  an  entire  work  in  his  mind,  and 
hen  communicate  it  to  a  hundred  different  musicians. 

Obviously,  this  isn't  every  man's  cup  of  tea.  It  is 

r.  Felix  Slatkin's,  though. 

A  superb  violinist,  Slatkin  has  performed  under  the 
aton  of  a  dozen  of  the  greatest  maestros,  including 


Toscanini,  Stokowski  and  Reiner.  But  he  indicated  a 
greater  talent  when  he  created  the  famed  Hollywood 
String  Quartet  and  molded  it  into  the  world's  foremost 
string  ensemble.  Now,  conducting  a  100-piece  sym- 
phony orchestra,  his  genius  is  most  clearly  heard. 

Enjoy  the  thrill  of  discovery  inside  the  jacket  of  any 
of  Mr.  Slatkin's  wide-ranging  Capitol  albums.  Recorded 
in  "Full  Dimensional  Sound,"  they  represent  the  highest 
fidelity  known  to  the  recorder's  art. 

They  also  introduce  a  major  American  conductor. 

Recorded  1>\  Mr.  Slatkin:  With  the  Hollywood  Bowl  Symphony 
Orch.:  Gershwin's  Rhapsody  in  Blue,  Grieg's  Peer  Gynt,  Grofe's  Granil 
Canyon  Suite.  With  the  Concert  Arts  Orch.:  St.-Saens'  Carnival  of  the 
Animals,  Hindemith's  b'otir  Temperaments,  Debussy's  Children's  Corner. 


FREE1  "From  Bach  to  Gershwin"—  a  handsomely  illustrated  musical  calendar  depicting 
all  major  composers,  their  works,  dates,  and  other  data.  Suitable  for  framing.  Write: 
Capitol  Records,  1753  No.  Vine  Street,  Hollywood  28,  Calif.  (Offer  expires  Jan.l,  1957.) 
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presents 
its  own  High -Fidelity 
Radio  -  Phonograph 


Ihe  Essex  is  a  "True  High  Fidelity" 
radio-phonograph,  imported  from 
England,  a  masterpiece  of  audio 
engineering  and  fine  cabinetry. 
This  lastest  London  ffrr  ("full 
frequency  range  recording"^ 
product  is  the  best  radio- 
phonograph  console  avail- 
able. The  same  engineer- 
i  n  g     skills  which 
developed  ffrr  have  now 
created  a  sound  repro- 
duction system  that,  too, 
is  the  standard  for  all 
others.   It   features  a 
unique  three  speaker 
system  including  the 
famous  Wharf  edalel  2" 
woofer  (never  before 
used  in  a  commercial 
set)  and  the  celebrat- 
ed Garrard  automatic 
record  changer.  , 

$595  (sfybtiy  higher 
west  of  the  Rockies.) 

See  the  Essex  now  on 
display  at  better  stores  or 
write  for  free  brochure 
and  name  of  your  nearest 
dealer. 

LONDON  RECORDS  INC. 

Phonograph  Division,  Dept.lS 

207  West  25th  St,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


TWO  BRILLIANT  "B's" 

Decca  has  coupled  two  important  works 
by  two  musical  titans,  Bruckner  and 
Beethoven,  in  a  unique  deluxe  set!  Hear 
Bruckner's  monumental  Symphony  No.  9 
in  D  Minor  ( Original  Version),  Bavarian 
Radio  Symphony,  Eugen  Jochum,  Con- 
ductor. Beethoven's  Fantasia  in  C  Minor 
for  Piano,  Chorus  and  Orchestra,  Opus 
80.  Andor  Foldes,  Piano,  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  and  Fritz  Lehmann, 
Conductor.  Deluxe  set  includes  extensive 
notes  and  two  Long  Play  Records.  Re- 
corded in  Europe  by  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon.  Truly  Brilliant!  DX-139 

® 
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A  NEW  WORLD  OF  SOUND® 


THE   NEW  RECORDS 

Odds  and  I 

The  Philadelphia  Woodwind  Qu 
(Hindemith,  Ibert,  Bozza.  Havdn. 
thoven.)  Columbia  ML  5093. 

This  is  a  gorgeously  recorded  and 
tifully  played  disc,  proving  nicelv 
small  ensembles  of  wind  instrumen 
tops  for  the  recorded  medium,  wh? 
thev  mav  plav.  classical  or  pops, 
approach  is  one  of  sheer  collectivi 
tuosity— high-tension,  absolutely  acc 
playing  and  ensemble,  beautiful  ba 
and  phrasing.  The  Hindemith  "F 
Kammermusik"  is  now  a  wind  « 
and  has  even  got  itself  into  at  leas 
piece  of  modern  jazz,  in  a  quote, 
and  Bozza  represent  the  virtuoso  F| 
wind  school  and  thev  make  the  c/ 
norm  for  this  record,  with  their 
brilliance   and   sensationally  idic 
writing. 

Havdn  and  Beethoven,  of  a  wa 
more  Germanic  era.  come  off  st 
best.  The  same  virtuoso  plavingj 
here  one  begins  to  sense  that  thes*i 
are  really  most  interested  in  Beet) 
and  Havdn  as  woodwind  writei 
better  or  worse.  There  is  the  begi 
of  a  professionalism  in  these  ph 
that  is.  of  course,  characteristic  o 
dav. 

The  wind  plavers  of  the  Vienna 
harmonic.  I  suggest,  would  play 
last  works  better.  Thev  live  in  th 
of  Beethoven  and  Havdn. 

Stravinsky:  Les  Noces  (1914-23); 
(1948):  Pater  Noster:  Ave  Maria 
1934.)    Soloists.    Netherlands  Ch; 
Choir,  percussion  and  winds.  Def 
Epic  LC  3231. 

"Les  Noces"  ("The  Wedding"),  for 
a  terrifying  piece  of  modernity,  ha 
had  three  recordings  to  my  knowi 
each  more  enthusiastic  than  the  las 
in  three  languages.  English.  R 
and.  now.  French.  Ven  simply,  ill 
rors  are  no  more,  for  manv  a  perf 
and  for  many  a  listener.  It's  one  of1 
odd  combinations  of  ballet.  operS 
concert  that  Stravinsky  and  others: 
to  write  in  the  great  days  of  the  R 
influence  in  Paris.  Closely  relat 
"The  Rite  of  Spring."  it  is  the  chr 
of  a  wild  peasant  wedding,  sung  co 
ouslv  and  percussiveh  to  the  mu 
four  pianos  and  a  percussion  orcl 
This  Dutch  performance,  in  Frei 
perhaps  not  quite  as  accurate  aj 
Margaret  Hillis  English  perfonj 
but  it  surpasses  all  others  in  shet- 
thusiasm.  If  you  will  read  over  th 
to  get  an  idea  of  the  rough.  >j 
humorous,  and  coarse-grained  ' 
you  will  hardlv  be  able  to  keep 
from  die  spirit  of  gusto  here,  esptj 


s  most  faithful  reproduction  of  music  the  world  has  ever  known 


en  you're  ready  for  high  fidelity  that  is  perfect  beyond 
parison.  you're  ready  for  the  magnificent  Magnavox 
;rial  Symphony.  From  this  superlative  AM-FM  radio- 
lograph  comes  splendid,  exciting  sound  with  tonal 
undistorted  throughout  the  range  of  audibility.  Not 
sre  assembly  of  parts,  this  flawless  instrument  is 
jjletely  integrated — electronically,  mechanically  and 
Istically — to  achieve  true  tonal  balance.   Shown  in 


matched,  hand-rubbed  cherry  cabinets  of  Italian  Pro- 
vincial design  at  $795,  the  Imperial  Symphony  is  also 
available  in  graceful  contemporary  styling.  Magnavox 
high  fidelity  instruments  are  priced  as  low  as  $79.50. 
Magnavox  brings  high  fidelity  to  television,  too,  with  the 
four-speaker  Aristocrat  shown  at  the  upper  left — an  ex- 
perience in  sight  and  sound  you  won't  forget.  §399.50 
(\  HF(  in  hand-rubbed  Syntex  mahogany  color  finish. 


Fidelity  Speakers — 
12'  bass  with  35  oz. 
oz.  magnets  plus  two 
ely  efficient  high  fre- 
horas. 


40- Watt  Magnavox  Dual-Chan- 
nel Amplifier  has  tremendous 
power  for  undistorted,  full- 
ranpe  reproduction  of  high 
fidelity  sound. 


New  Super-Selective  AM-FM 
Tuner  gives  revolutionary 
drift-free,  static-free  FM  and 
unsurpassed  AM  reception; 
features  precision  tuning  eye. 


Imperial  Multi-Speed  Record 
Changer  has  patented  Magna- 
vox Pianissimo  pick-up  with 
diamond  stylus;  it  exert?  less 
than  V*  oz.  tracking  pressure. 
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STATEMENT  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT 
01:  AUGUST  24,  1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY 
THE  ACTS  OF  MARCH  3,  1933,  AND 
JULY  2,  1946 

(Title  39,  United  States  Code,  Section  233) 
SHOWING  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT,  AND   CIRCULATION  OF 

Harper's  Magazine 

published  Monthly  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

for  October  1,  1956 

1.  The  namei  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher    HARPER    &    BROTHERS    (a  Corporation), 

49  East  33rd  Street.  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
E'Htor  John  Fischer.  49  East  33rd  Street.  New  York  16. 

N.  Y. 

Managing  editor  Russell  Lynes.  49  East  33rd  Street.  New 

York  16.  N.  Y. 
Business  manager  None. 

»  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name 
and  ' address  must  be  stated  and  also  immidiately  there- 
under the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or 
holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not 
anted  bv  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
individual  ownets  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  Partner- 
ship or  other  unincorporated  firm,  Us  name 
as  well  as  that  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  gwen. ) 

Harper  &  Brothers  (a  Corporation) 

49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Berta  N.Bnggs  ^  york  2g  N  Y. 

Cass  Canfleld  _ 
49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Cass  Canfleld  and  Richard  S.  Emmet,  Trustees 
c/o  Bank  of  New  York,  New  York  15,  N.  Y. 

Cass  Canfleld,  Jr. 

c/o  Irving  Trust  Co.,  1  W  all  Street, 
New  York  15.  N.  Y. 

Michael  Temple  Canfleld 

c/o  Irving  Trust  Co.,  1  Wall  Street, 
New  York  15,  N.  Y. 

Marian  W.  Coward 

c/o  City  Bank  Farmers  Trust  Co., 
22  William  Street,  New  York  15.  N.  Y. 

Estate  of  Emma  D.  Cullen  - 

179-11  Henley  Road.  Jamaica  Estates  3,  N.  Y. 

Eddy  &  Co-c/o  Bankers  Trust  Co..  P.  O.  Box  706, 
Church  St.  Annex,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 

John  Fischer  „  _ 

^55  Sterling  Avenue,  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 

Henry  J.  Fisher 

Sabine  Farm,  Round  Hill  Rd., 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Henry  Harper 

719  Hunting  Towers  E.,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Estate  of  Henry  Sleeper  Harper, 

200  E.  66th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
Alan  Hartman  as  Trustee  under  the  will  of  Lee 
F.  Hartman, 

c/o  Emmet,  Marvin  &  Martin. 
48  Wall  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

Raymond  C.  Harwood 

49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Anna  L.  Hoyns 

c/o  Lucille  H.  Sherman,  8  Roman  Avenue, 
Forest  Hills  Gardens  75,  N.  T. 

George  W.  Jones 

11  Stoneleigh  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 
Frank  S.  MacGregor 

49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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curity holders  owning  or  holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If 
there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

It.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases  where  the  stock- 
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wise, to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12  months  preceding 
the  date  shown  above  was:  (  This  information  is  required 
from  daily,  weekly,  semiweekly.  and  triwetkly  newspapers 
only.) 
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Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  26th  day  of 
September,  1956. 

Edwin  G.  Bofiren.  Notary  Puhlie 

[SEAL] 

(My  commission  expires  March  30.  1957) 


THE    NEW  RECORDINGS 


near  the  end,  where  the  performance  be- 
gins to  sound  like  a  revival  meeting  or  a 
jazz  jam  session.  Actual  shouts  and  yells, 
amid  the  singing.  It's  a  pleasure  to  hear 
a  contemporary  work  done  with  such 
good  will  and  understanding. 

The  more  recent  "Mass"  is  also  very 
accessible  in  this  highly  musical  per- 
formance; earlier  performances  that  I 
have  heard  have  suffered  from  the  pe- 
culiar wobbly  church-choir  voices  that 
Stravinsky  himself  seems  to  favor.  The 
score  is  for  chorus  and  a  group  of  wind 
instruments.  The  remaining  two  works 
are  short  occasional  pieces  written  orig- 
inally for  the  Russian  church  in  Paris 
and  later  revised  to  suit  the  Latin  words 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  prayers. 

Brahms:  Hungarian  Dances,  complete. 

Vienna  State  Opera  Orch.,  Rossi.  Van- 
guard VRS  473. 

Originally  for  piano  four  hands,  these 
gypsy-style  dances  have  been  widely 
transcribed;  a  few  of  them  are  ultra- 
familiar  as  recital  and  "background 
music"  pieces.  These  orchestrations  are 
by  various  hands— three  are  by  Brahms 
himself,  some  are  by  Dvorak,  some 
newly  arranged  for  this  recording,  to 
complete  the  set. 

No,  the  original  tunes  are  not.  as  we 
now  know,  "real"  Hungarian  folk  music; 
that  music  was  first  brought  out  of  hid- 
ing by  Bartok  and  Kodaly,  many  years 
after  these  works.  Nor  is  the  music,  of 
gypsy  cafe  origin,  in  any  way  an  imita- 
tion of  folkish  styles.  These  are  art 
works,  concert  pieces. 

And  so,  with  that  much  of  an  aside, 
\ou  may  forget  everything  but  die 
music,  which  is  not  so  far  removed  from 
the  Strauss  waltz  category,  more  compli- 
cated, with  more  of  a  folk-dance  quality, 
a  real,  Romantic  harmony.  Juicily  re- 
corded hi-fi,  with  big  liveness.  Makes 
good  background  music,  for  that  matter, 
if  you  get  tired  of  listening  to  the  gypsy 
themes. 

Divine  Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom. 

Cathedral  Choir  of  Holy  Virgin  Protec- 
tion Cathedral.  New  York,  Afonsky. 
Westminster  WN  18204. 

Under  this  overwhelming  heading  you'll 
find  here  simply  a  group  of  Russian 
Orthodox  works,  in  choral  settings  by 
various  recent  Russians  including  Tchai- 
kovsky and  Rachmaninoff,  sung  by  one 
of  those  fascinating  Russian-style  choirs 
that  seem  to  establish  themselves  in 
every  major  capital  of  the  Western 
world.  (Some  of  the  finest  Russian 
choral  music  has  come  from  the  Russian 
cadiedral  in  Paris.) 

You'll  hear  the  expected  tremendous, 
booming  basses,  the  high,  wavery  tenors, 
and  the  fat-sounding  contraltos,  all  with 


a  colossal  vibrato  that  is  completely  jj 
ed  to  the  music;  every  note  begins  \\ 
a  dramatic  slide  upwards  from  bell 
there  is  much  expressive  crescendo  j 
diminuendo,  sighing  and  dying  .  j 
you've  heard  it  in  the  Don  Cossa] 
now  try  the  New  York  brand.  Of] 
type  I'd  guess  that  this  group  is  gl 
but  not  as  good  as  the  similar  chj 
in  Europe  that  we  have  heard.  ] 
sound  is  impressive  but  the  sense  of  I 
music  isn't  too  easy  to  follow. 

Saul  Goodman:  Bell,  Drum  and  Cyml 

Saul  Goodman,  Leonard  Sterling, 
rators.  Angel  35269. 


This  is  one  of  the  currentlv  popula 
lustrated  hi-fi  essays  on  percussion 
struments.  and  there's  nothing  wi 
with  Mr.  Goodman's  playing, 
Angel's  recording  either.  But  I  fd 
the  record  pretty  stuffy,  and  the  edi 
poorly  done,  the  timing  and  pacing 
cidedlv  clumsv. 

Maybe  it's  a  personal  reaction  ft 
I  do  spoken  commentarv  myself)  b 
can't  understand  why  a  simple  ex 
tion  like  this  has  to  be  presentet 
cold,  measured,  formal  terms,  read! 
a  preachy  sort  of  prepared  manusc 
as  though  we,  the  listeners,  were 
human  beings  eager  to  be  rece] 
eager  for  any  trace  of  warmth  anj 
manitv! 

For  all  the  warmth  there  is 
Messrs.  Goodman  and  Sterling  mij 
well  be  talking  to  a  slab  of  marble* 
things  could  move  easily  twice  as 
after  all.  this  isn't  a  long-distance 
wave  telephone  call.  Every  word  is 
fectly  audible— so  why  talk  so  slow 

To  be  sure,  Angel  has  tried  ■ 
lieve  the  conventional  annoui 
voice  of  Mr.  Sterling  with  that  d 
player  himself,  Saul  Goodman.  Aj 
thought,  but  alas,  he  is  no  professi 
speaker,  and  goes  along  dismally 
the  prevailing  reading-from-a-scripl 
personalis,  in  an  amateurish  wai 
he'd  just  talk  like  himself,  all  woul 
okav.  Even  a  radio-style  interview, 
ever  corny,  would  have  helped, 
no  .  .  . 

The  content?  I'd  almost  forgot 
the  percussion  sounds  you  want,  inj 
excerpts,  or  at  times,  in  sections! 
well-known  scores,  plus  two  "§ 
pieces  of  multiple  recording,  a 
variations  bv  Goodman  and  a  settir 
"Danse  Macabre"  for  evervthing  ir 
percussion  battery.  Super  hi-fi,  bu' 
too  good  for  hi-fi  listening  becau 
the  too-long  pauses  between  exarr 
the  dreadfully  slow  spoken  deli 
(And  even  so,  almost  every  examf 
cut  off  before  its  liveness  echo  fade 
—bad  editing.)  Not  very  highly  (j 
mended. 


\ 


You  say  it 

so  well  with  the 


1 

J 

1 

1 

J 
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DECANTER  XCOCKTAIL  SHAKER 

Make  your  gift  the  center  of  attraction  this 
year. . .  make  it  I.  W.  Harper  Bonded  Bourbon 
In  the  Centerpiece  Decanter  and  Cocktail 
Shaker.  There's  no  extra  cost! 


. . .  it's  always 

a  pleasure! 


COLD  MEDAL  WHISKEY 


...another  new  idea  in  gifts! 


[  M    This  handsome  protective  carryinq 

Ixavelje  rr  case 


with  small  size  bottle  of  I.  W.  Harper 
Bonded  Bourbon  —fits  any  pocket,  packs 
neatly  in  luggage.  No  extra  cost! 


BOTTLED  IN  BOND  •  KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT  BOURBON  •  100  PROOF  •   I    W.  HARPER  DISTILLING  CO.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


DEWAR'S 

White  Label] 

and  ANCESTOR 
SCOTCH  WHISKIES 


Traditional  Tartan 
of  Clan  Bruce 


) 


Famed  are  the  clans  of  Scotle 
. . .  their  colorful  tartans  worn 
glory  through  the  centuries.  Famo 
too,  is  Dewar's  White  Label  * 
Ancestor,  forever  and  alway 
wee  bit  o'  Scotland  in  a  bott 


"White  l» 

'  8LENDED  SCOTCH 

SCOTCH  »c,- 


Both  86.8  Proof  Blended  Scotch  Whisky  ©  Schenley  Import  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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so  we  called  it  "Muskrat  Line" 

NEW   LINK  TO   VAST   NATURAL   GAS  SUPPLY! 


Along  the  desolate  Louisiana  coast,  Tennessee  Gas  faced  a 
construction  challenge  .  .  . 

285  miles  of  treacherous  swamp,  silt-laden  rivers,  shifting  muck 
and  mire.  Isolated  in  and  beyond  this  watery  waste,  huge  fields 
of  natural  gas.  To  reach  them,  special  barges  were  designed 
to  penetrate  and  lay  pipe  through  this  marshy  barrier. 

Now  completed,  "Muskrat"  extends  the  9000-mile  Tennessee  Gas 
pipeline  system  to  additional  gas  reserves  never  before  available. 

No  job  too  tough  to  assure  our  millions  of  consumers  all  the 
natural  gas  they  need. 


ENGINEERING  COUP:  T.  G.T's  "Muskrat 
Line"  through  the  Delta  marshland  of 
the  Louisiana  Gulf  Coast  is  strategically 
located.  Paralleling  the  shoreline,  it 
brings  to  market  gas  from  both  on- 
shore and  offshore  fields. 


T  E 


EE  GAS 


TRANSMISSION  COMPANY^ 

AMERICA'S    LEADING    TRANSPORTER   OF    NATURAL  GAS 


HOUSTON.  TEXAS 


There's  a  new  idea  in  gifts  and 
's  one  of  the  best  in  a  long,  long 
e.  It's  the  idea  of  giving  tele- 
hones  for  Christmas. 

Few  things  are  so  sure  to  be  ap- 
reciated  by  everybody.  For  when 
u  give  someone  an  additional  tele- 
one  you  give  three  of  the  greatest 
's  of  all  — comfort,  convenience 
d  security.  And  "it's  fun  to  phone." 


So  this  year,  make  it  something 
different  and  "give  the  gift  you'd 
like  to  get." 

Save  steps  and  work  for  Mother 
by  giving  her  an  additional  tele- 
phone for  the  kitchen  or  bedroom. 

Help  Dad  avoid  puffing  up  the 
stairs  (they  may  be  getting  a  little 
steeper,  you  know)  by  giving  him  a 
telephone  in  his  workshop. 


If  you  order  early,  we'll  do  our  best  to  install 
your  gift  telephones  before  Christmas.  If  that 
isn't  possible,  then  we'll  come  around  after 
Christmas  and  install  them  wherever  vou  wish. 


Reward  the  teen-agers  who  are 
growing  up  so  fast  with  a  telephone 
for  their  very  own.  (That  could  be 
a  break  for  you,  too!) 

Easy  to  do.  The  cost  is  moderate. 
There's  a  choice  of  eight  handsome 
colors.  Ivory,  beige,  green,  blue,  red, 
yellow,  brown  and  gray.  Just  call 
the  Business  Office  of  your  local  Bell 
telephone  company. 


Working  together  to  bring  people  together 
BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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A  THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OFFER  FROM  THE  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 


Given  to  you 


IF  YOU  JOIN  NOW  AND  AGREE  TO  BUY 
SIX  BOOKS  DURING  THE  NEXT  YEAR 


either 


THIS  "BIG"  DICTIONARY 

Jhe  Oxford  Universal  Dictionary 


ALL  SIX  VOLUMES 

The  Second  World  War 
by  Winston  Churchill  > 


©  Karsh. 
Ott«w« 


MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  CLUB  WILL  SURELY  KEEP  YOU  FROM  MISSING 
THE  NEW  BOOKS  YOU  INTEND  TO  READ.  THE  SIX  BOOKS  YOU 
AGREE  TO  BUY  CAN  BE  CHOSEN  FROM  AT  LEAST  100  SELEC- 
TIONS AND  ALTERNATES  MADE  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  THE  YEAR 

THEY  CAN  BE  BOOKS  YOU  WOULD  BUY  ANYWAY,  YET  YOU  WILL 
PAY-ON  THE  AVER  AGE— 20  %  LESS  FOR  THEM  THAN  OTHERWISE 

THE  DICTIONARY  OR  THE  CHURCHILL  SET  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOU 
WITH  YOUR  FIRST  PURCHASE  (See  available  books  in  the  coupon) 

AFTER  YOUR  SIXTH  PURCHASE-IF  YOU  CONTINUE-WITH  EVERY 
SECOND  CLUB  CHOICE  YOU  BUY,  YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  A  VALU- 
ABLE BOOK-DIVIDEND  (See  coupon) 


MPORTANT:  Do  not  fail  to  read 

Ime  will  not  allow  the  printing 
bis  year  of  further  editions  of 
ither  of  these  two  works,  and  it  is 
)o  early  now  to  tell  if  the  offer 
'ill  be  repeated  next  year.  Conse- 


quently, immediate  action  is  advis- 
able. If  the  editions  now  coming 
from  the  presses  are  used  up  before 
your  order  is  received,  you  will  be 
notified  and  may,  of  course,  cancel 
your  subscription  if  you  please. 


ANY  OF  THESE  GOOD  BOOKS 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING  PEOPLES  by  Winston  S.  Churchill 
|    |  Vol.  1:  The  Birth  of  Britain 

Price  (to  members  only)  SU.50 
Vol.  2:  The  New  World 

Price  (to  membert  only)  Si.50 

r~j  THE  LAST  HURRAH  by  Edwin  O-Connor 
Price  (to  membcrt  only)  $3.95 

THIS  HALLOWED  GROUND 

_  by  Brurc  Catton 

Price  (to  membcrt  only)  Si.SS 


I  I  THE  NUN'S  STORY  by  Kathryn  Hulme 
' — 1  Price  (to  members  only)  SS.75 


□ 
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SPRING  ON  AN  ARCTIC  ISLAND 

by  Katharine  Schcrman 
Price  (to  member*  only)  $3.95 
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r~j  GREENWILLOW         by  B.  J.  Chute  93.50 
□ 
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I — I  KING  OF  PARIS  by  Guy  Endore 

' — '  Price  (to  members  onlv>  93.95 


GOODBYE  TO  UNCLE  TOM 

by  J.  C.  Furnas 
Price  (to  members  ontv)  $1.15 
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mailing  expenses.) 
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LETTERS 


Books  and  Boycott 

To  the  Editors: 

Your  October  issue  editorial  on  the 
National  Organization  for  Decent  Lit- 
erature requires  some  comment.  Since 
the  Ave  Maria  published  an  article  in 
its  September  22  issue  on  the  subject  of 
the  NODL  and  the  problem  of  indecent 
literature,  written  by  Msgr.  Thomas  J. 
Fitzgerald,  the  NODL  director,  we  feel 
thai  we  have  some  understanding  of  his 
thought  on  the  matter.  And,  in  addition, 
we  are  familiar  with  Father  Murray's 
address  which  was  quoted  in  your  edi- 
torial. 

Although  we  cannot  speak  for  Mon 
signor  Fitzgerald,  we  frankly  can  see  no 
conflict  in  his  philosophy  and  that  ex- 
pressed by  Father  Murray.  In  fact,  we 
know  ol  no  responsible  Catholic  thinker 
who  would  attempt  to  force  Catholic 
beliefs  on  anyone  through  the  use  of 
coercion  or  boycott. 

We  believe  that  your  editorial  is  mis- 
taken both  in  its  facts  and  in  its  under- 
standing of  Catholic  thinking  on  this 
matter. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  full  refuta- 
tion of  the  mistaken  ideas  expressed 
about  the  NODL  operation,  so  suffice  it 
[to]  say  that  the  polity  of  the  NODI,  is 
to  avoid  publishing  its  list,  and  to  in- 
sist, in  the  words  of  Msgr.  Fitzgerald, 
"that  the  list  is  not  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  boycott  or  coercion."  II  it  were 
true— and  it  simply  is  not— that  the 
NODL  operated  as  your  editorial  main- 
tained, we  would  be  among  the  first  to 
ask  that  [it]  disband. 

In  his  address  on  literature  and  cen- 
sorship, Father  Murray  stated  that  the 
central  problem  "is  the  issue  of  striking 
a  right  balance  between  freedom  and 
restraint  in  society." 

Freedom  is  a  precious  asset  which 
must  be  nurtured  and  cherished.  There 
will  always  he  conflict  over  the  types  of 
restraint  to  be  placed  on  freedom,  But 
the  solution  is  not  to  take  away  the 
freedom  to  object— on  the  part  of  either 
Harper's  or  organizations  engaged  in 
promoting  decent  literature.  It  is,  ra- 
ther, to  strike  the  right  balance  between 
legitimate  freedom  and  legitimate  re- 
straint. And  part  of  that  balance  is  the 
freedom  to  objec  t  within  juridicial  limi- 
tations. 

Donald  J.  Thorman,  Man.  Ed. 

The  Ave  Maria 
Notre  Dame,  Jnd. 


I  was  a  little  startled  and  considerably 
flattered  to  find  myself  in  the  very  cen- 
ter  ol  the  distinguished  company  whom 
you  list  as  among  the  authors  black- 
listed by  the  National  Organization  for 
Decent  Literature.  ...  If  my  ac- 
count at  Charles  Scri  brier's  Sons  has  sui- 
lered  thereby,  it  is  regrettable,  but 
hardly  a  disaster.  The  point,  as  you  have 
so  ably  and  forcefully  stated,  is  the  im- 
morality, perhaps  even  illegality,  of  en- 
deavoring by  coercion  and  threat  to  en- 
force a  minority  censorship.  .  .  . 

Pall  Hyde  Bonner 
Sumrncrville,  S.  C. 

Congratulations  to  John  Fischer  on 
his  superb  editorial.  It  was  difficult  not 
to  be  impressed  by  Mr.  Fischer's  com- 
mendable fairness  to  both  "book  lytic  It- 
ers" and  those  Catholics  who  share  his 
convictions.  Paradoxical  indeed  how 
many  of  us  Catholics  can  be  so  un- 
catholic  in  out  application  ol  freedoml 
.  .  .  In  our  valiant  tilt  with  windmills 
we  lorget  that  to  monopolize  freedom  is 
to  destroy  it.  .  .  .  II  we  can't  be  Cath- 
olic enough  or  American  enough  to 
respect  the  freedom  ol  those  whose  be- 
liels  differ  from  ours,  at  least  let  us  not 
be  so  unpardonably  stupid  as  to  kill  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

It  is  an  inviolable  rule  ol  Catholic 
morality  thai  the  end  never  justifies 
the  means.  Perhaps  the  "do-gooders"  of 
iIk  NODL  would  he-  well  advised  to 
examine  the  moral  theology  ol  their 
own  Church.       George  J.  McConchie 

Editor-in-<  hiel 
Temple  Law  Quarterly 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

P.  S.  This  letter  is  not  intended  to  re- 
flect  the  views  of  the  Temple  Law  Quar- 
terly or  Temple  University. 

The  Next  Pope 

To  the  Editors: 

The  article-  by  Luigi  Barzini  on  "The 
Next  Pope"  [October]  is  very  timely. 
And  I  feel  the  author  has  given  ...  a 
good  look  at  the  complex  job  ol  choos- 
ing a  new  Pope  when  that  time  comes. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the 
"great  depository  of  the  ultimate  beliefs 
of  the  Western  world.  ' 

I  feel  that  the  various  Protestant 
churches  have  in  them  many  o!  the 
Western  world's  beliefs  and  are  just  as 
effective  against  communism  and  other 
totalitarian  systems.  F.  J.  Miller 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Mr.  Barzini  has  set  forth  a  highly  en- 1 
lightening  article;  however,  I  would  like  j 
to  pose  a  solution  to  this  seemingly  dif- 1 
fic  ult  problem. 

II  the  Pope  is  infallible  in  religious  j 
matters  as  Catholics  believe,  why  not! 
have    Pius    XII    choose    his  successor? 
Alter  all  if  he  is  infallible,  if  he  can-l 
not  make  a  mistake,  then  he  is  the  only 
person  on  earth  qualified  to  make  this 
decision.  .  .  .  Mary  L.  Weick 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

A  Matter  of  Style 

To  the  Editors: 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  read  "Style  in 
Science"  by  John  Rader  Piatt  in  the 
October  issue.  A  sharp,  and  in  the  lim- 
ited space,  astonishingly  comprehensive 
analysis  ol  scientific  methods,  personal 
it  iev  and  techniques.  Ol  cour  se  not  ol 
styles.  .  .  .  Style  is  lather  a  fact  of  life 
than  a  fact  ol  rationality,  with  which 
Mr.  Piatt  is  dealing  more  or  less  ex 
clusively.  Style  can  be  easily  lived,  but 
hardly  learned  in  the  usual  way  or  will 

fully  reproduced.  .  .  . 

As  you  would  not  say  that  a  maple 
is  better  or  worse  than  a  dachshund,  sc 
you  cannot  say  that  one  stvle  is  better 
than  another.  .  .  .  There  exisi  also  na- 
tional styles  in  science.  .  .  .  the  Ameri- 
can style  seems  to  have  as  a  main  lea- 
l in  c-  the  (  oik  enti  at  ion  on  one  aim, 
the  one-dimensional  style,  where  force 
and  results  dominate. 

To  the  English,  style  [is]  more  moving 
on  a  plane  around  the  problem,  enfll 
ding  it  by  searching  for  the  right  wajfl 
to  put  the  question.    The  two-dimeifcl 
sional  style,  matter  ol  fact,  reasonable, 
tolerant,  to  the  point. 

Ocrmans  are  usually  directed  to  the 
last  question  "why?",  trying  to  under- 
stand the  inside,  looking  lor  the  com- 
mon denominator  \  three-dimen- 
sional style  with  such  unreasonable 
underground  as  the  music  ol  the  spheres 
of  Kepler.  .  .  . 

The  French  .  .  .  style  [seems  to  be] 
related    to   impressionism   and  expres- 
sionism, which  deal   rather  with  rcla- 1 T 
tions  of  the  painter  to  the  landscape  ' 
than  with  the  landscape  itself.  The  Ital- 
ians [seem  to  be]  dealing  with  qualitia 
ol  the  bodies  themselves  (Galileo— prop- 
erties of  bodies  in  motion  and  ol  stellai 
bodies)  as  do  the  great  painters  ol  tin 
Italian  Renaissance.    It  seems  that  tin 
Russians  started  out  to  develop  a  kind^ 
of  all-embracing  style  ...  as  Tolsto)  ; 
tried  to  embrace  the  whole  people,  the  1 
just  and  the  sinners,  in  his  works.  This! 
style  has   tremendous  possibilities  and  I 
also  great  dangers— to  deteriorate  Avlienj 
the  sinners  preponderate  as  in  the  works 
of  Dostoevski  and  Gorki.  Todav  t licit 
does  not  exist  a  Russian  style  in  science.  I 


lb  understand  music  better  and  enjoy  it  more... 
learn  what  to  listen  for  through 

^Music-Appreciation  Records 


AS  A  DEMONSTRATION 


WILL  YOU  ACCEPT  ONE  OF  THESE  DOUBLE-DISC 

RECORDINGS  FOR  $\qq 


THE  SENSIBLE  PLAN 

YOU  RECEIVE  THE  COMPLETE  PERFORMANCE  OF  A  GREAT 
WORK  OF  MUSIC  WITH  AN  OUTSTANDING  ARTIST,  ORCHESTRA 
OR  CONDUCTOR  ON  A  12-INCH  33 «/,  R.P.M.  RECORD 

AND  IT  IS  ACCOMPANIED  (WHEN  YOU  WANT  IT)  BY  MUSI- 
CALLY ILLUSTRATED  PROGRAM  NOTES  -  THAT  IS,  A  10- 
INCH  RECORD  PRESENTING  AN  ABSORBING  COMMENTARY 
FILLED  WITH  MUSICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  ENHANCE  YOUR 
ENJOYMENT  AND  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  MUSIC 


SUGGESTION:  A  ONE-MONTH  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 


the  recent  Music-Appreciation 
selections  described  above  fea- 
e  artists  recognized  throughout 
music  world  as  outstanding, 
use  each  of  these  recordings 
onstrates,  in  a  particularly  excit- 
way,  the  Music-Appreciation 
ords  idea,  we  will  be  happy  to 
you  any  one  of  them  for  only 

e  regular  price  of  each  of  these 
■ble-disc  recordings  is  $3.90  (plus 
■mall  mailing  charge).  Should  you 
wit  to  receive  other  great  works  of 
§bic  performed  and  analyzed  in 


this  way,  you  can  allow  this  one- 
month  trial  to  continue  for  as  short 
or  as  long  a  time  as  you  please.  If, 
however,  the  idea  of  these  Musical 
Program  Notes  does  not  come  up  to 
your  expectations,  you  may  cancel 
immediately. 

If  you  decide  to  continue  you  will 
not  be  obligated  to  take  any  specific 
number  of  records.  A  different  work 
is  announced  in  advance  each  month, 
described  interestingly  by  Deems 
Taylor.  As  a  subscriber  you  may 
take  only  those  you  are  sure  you 
want  for  your  permanent  library. 


PLEASE  RETURN  ONLY  IF  YOU  HAVE  A  331:3  R.P.M.  RECORD  PLAYER 


MUSIC-APPRECIATION  RECORDS  R9-12 

c  o  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc. 

345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  once  the  12-inch  33J/j  R.P.M.  Demonstration 
Record  I  have  indicated  below,  together  with  its  10-inch  Musi- 
cal Program  Notes  Record,  hilling  me  $1.00,  and  enroll  me  in  a 
one-month  Trial  Subscription  to  Music-AppkeCIATION  Rixords, 
with  the  privilege  of  canceling  at  any  time.  I  understand  that, 
as  a  subscriber,  I  am  not  obligated  to  buy  any  specified  number 
of  records,  but  may  take  only  those  I  want.  Also,  I  may  cancel 
my  subscription  after  hearing  the  Demonstration  Recording,  or 
any  time  thereafter  at  my  pleasure. 

Beethoven  s  Violin  Concerto        Mendelssohn's  Piono  Concerto 

Brahms'  Symphony  No.  2      |     Tchaikovsky  s   "Pathetique  Symphony 


Mr.  I 

Mrs.  f 
Miss  ' 


ADDRESS. 


(Plcanc  Print  Plainly) 


CITY   P08,F,V  *»«;  No-  ...STATE  

Record   prices  are  the   same   In  Canada,   and   the  Club  ships   to  Canadian 
mernlK-r*.    without    any   charge   for  duty,    through    Hook-nf  (he-Month  Club 
(Canada),   Ltd,  MAR  82 


J1QET 


the  great  Champagne  of  France 

Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York 


If  you  love  the  exquisite  curve 
of  a  pagoda  .  .  .  the  delicacy  of 
the  miniature  hawthorne  tree  . . . 
the  fragile  grace  of  a  lantern  ... 
the  ordered  charm  of  a  garden 

,  .  you'll  love  Japan!  Do  come 
.  ,tj  and  be  enchanted. 

See  your  Travel  Agent  or 

JAPAN  TRAVEL 
INFORMATION  OFFICE 

10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
651  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  California 


LETTERS 

Dialectic  materialism  is  a  poor  substi-l 
tute  for  life  and  will  power  a  similarly  I 
poor  substitute  for  a  style.  .  .  . 

John  R.  von  Renteln 
Kingston,  Ont. 

Music  Alfresco 

To  the  Editors: 

Edward    Tatnall    Canby,  temporary 
American  in  Paris,  observed  in  October  ; 
["The  New  Recordings"]  that  "Our  jazz  j 
lives  unhealthily  ...  in  smoky  dives,  ] 
back  rooms,  night  spots.  It  would  take 
the  French  to  put  it  outdoors!" 

Well,  let  us  adduce  some  historical 
evidence  to  demonstrate  that  we  Ameri- , 
cans,  the  inventors  and  pioneer  prac- 
titioners of  this  lively  art,  were  the  first 
to  put  I' enfant  terrible  of  music  out  in 
the  open,  many  years  before  its  Gallic 
air  conditioning. 

As  early  as  1810,  an  Indian  Jazz  Band 
in  Natchez  .  .  .  played  on  the  levee 
mostly,  .  .  .  "which  being  the  landing- 
place  of  the  cargoes  of  whiskey  and  pro- 
visions that  continually  arrive,  had  at- 
tracted them  to  that  spot.  .  .  ." 

Later,  Buddy  Bolden  .  .  .  barbershop 
proprietor,  publisher  of  an  early  scandal 
sheet,  the  Cricket,  and  cornetist  extra- 
ordinary, enlivened  the  Gay  'Nineties 
with  his  extraverted  music.  During  the 
day  he  blew  up  his  siroccos  at  picnics 
and  lawn  parties.  .  .  .  On  quiet  summer 
evenings  Buddy's  cornet  could  be  heard 
for  twelve  miles  from  Johnson  Park  at 
the  river  all  the  way  to  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain.   .   .  . 

And  in  the  .  .  .  early  years  of  this 
century,  Arthur  Pryor  occasionally 
pointed  the  shining  bell  of  his  slide 
trombone  toward  the  stars  .  .  .  when 
his  band  played  in  the  famous  open 
air  pavilion  at  Willow  Grove  Park. 

Finally,  let  us  not  forget  the  epic 
river-boats  that  navigated  the  Missis- 
sippi. .  .  .  Bands  with  artists  like  King 
Oliver  served  us  piping  hot  port  and 
starboard  improvisation.  .  .  . 

There  are  undoubtedly  other  exam- 
ples of  such  wholesome  preoccupation 
with  jazz.  I  merely  wanted  to  point 
out  that  our  American  jazz  environment 
was  not  always  unhealthily  submerged 
in  esoteric,  smoke-laden  cellars. 

Norman  P.  Gentieu 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bookworm  s  Bible 

To  the  Editors: 

As  a  bookworm  who,  no  matter  how 
much  time  he  spends  at  it,  never  has 
time  to  read  all  the  current  books  that 
tempt  him,  a  first-rate  book  reviewer  is 
a  gift  from  heaven.  Paul  Pickrel  is  that 
gift,  hence  I  turn  to  his  book  reviews 


Given  to  yOU ...  cAs a  Vernontfration 

24  FULL-COLOR  MINIATURES 

CRemhranclt 


OF  FAMOUS  PAINTINGS  BY 


—TOGETHER  WITH  A  32-PAGE  ALBUM  CONTAINING  NOTES  ABOUT  THE  ARTIST  AND  HIS  WORK 


A  SIMPLE  AND  SENSIBLE  WAY 
—particularly  for  families  with  children  — 
TO  OBTAIN  A  WELL-ROUNDED  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  HISTORY  AND  APPRECIATION  OF  ART 
UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 


OitcMctr^olitanMuseum  o^J\xt 


THE  METROPOLITAN  MINIATURES  PLAN:Once  a 

month  the  Museum  prepares  a  set  of  exquisite  Miniatures 
in  full  color.  Each  set  deals  with  a  different  artist  or 
school  and  contains  24  fine  Miniatures  (of  the  size  shown 
at  right)  and  a  32-page  Album,  in  which  the  artists  and 
their  work  are  discussed,  and  in  which  the  prints  can  be 
affixed  in  given  spaces.  Eventually,  the  most  interesting 
and  representative  work  of  every  period,  school  and  great 
painter,  from  leading  museums  here  and  abroad,  will  be 
included.  In  effect  the  project  is  an  informal  but  compre- 
hensive course,  in  both  the  history  and  appreciation  of 
[  art,  for  persons  of  all  ages. 

ONE -MONTH  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION,  WITH  NO  OBLIGATION 

I  To  acquaint  you  visually  with  the  project,  may  we  send 
you  24  full-color  Rembrandt  Miniatures,  along  with 

:  the  32-page  Album,  with  our  compliments  and  at  no 
expense  to  you.  Examine  these  exquisite  reproductions 
carefully,  read  the  Album  —  then  decide,  within  the 

1  month,  whether  or  not  you  wish  to  continue.  If  not, 
simply  let  us  know  and  we  shall  immediately  cancel  this 
provisional  subscription.  The  price  for  each  set  (if  you 
continue)  is  $1.25,  including  the  Album.  With  the  first 
set  purchased,  and  with  every  sixth  set  thereafter,  you 
will  receive  free  a  handsome  Portfolio  which  holds  six 
Albums.  No  matter  what  your  decision,  the  introductory 
Rembrandt  set  is  free. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  Since  the  Metropolitan  Museum  is  unequipped 
lito  handle  the  details  involved  in  this  project,  it  has  arranged 
jjto  have  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  act  as  its  national  dis- 
tributor. The  selection  of  subjects  and  the  preparation  of  the 
:olor  prints  remain  wholly  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Museum.  All  matters  having  to  do  with  distribution  are 
handled  by  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club. 


COMING  IF  YOU  CONTINUE:  If  you  decide  to  sub- 
scribe, after  this  demonstration,  subsequent  sets  you 
will  receive  will  include  the  work  of,  among  others, 
such  artists  as  Leonardo  da  vinci,  van  gogh,  renoir, 
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LETTERS 


YOU  HAVEN'T  SEEN  EUROPE 

UNLESS  YOU  HAVE  ALSO  SEEN  GREECE! 


first,  each  month.  ...  It  is  evident 
that  he  selects  the  books  thai  interest 
him  most,  leaving  the  rest  to  the  com- 
petent hands  of  Katherine  Gauss  Jack- 
son. .  .  .  Thus  his  reviews  are  never 
jaded,  never  reflect  a  forced  or  pedes- 
trian enthusiasm.  They  have  a  freshness, 
a  sense  ol  enjoyment  that  make  them 
not  only  easy  to  read,  but  of  great  value 
to  the  bookworm.  .  .  . 

Benjamin  H.  Kizer 
Spokane,  Wash. 

From  the  Heart 

To  the  Editors: 

I  wish  to  congratulate  your  writers 
Ruth  and  Edward  Brecher  for  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  September  issue  titled  "Bal- 
lard vs.  the  Installment  Goliaths."  They 
did  a  fine  job  of  covering  the  issues  in- 
volved. 

Since  I  was  the  victim  in  the  story,  I 
sincerely  hope  Harper's  Magazine 
reaches  the  many  thousands  of  people 
who  may  have  been  or  still  could  be 
victimized  such  as  myself. 

Sam  C.  Ballard 
Fairfield  Highlands,  Ala. 


The  Trial  of  Mr.  M. 

To  the  Editors: 

"The  Trial  of  Mr.  M."  [October]  is 
one  of  the  best  short  stories  I  have  ever 
read.  G.  D.  Day 

Ottawa,  Ont. 


More  from  the  Shelf 

To  the  Editors: 

Bruce  Bliven's  statement,  "Unfortu- 
nately, not  many  people  in  business  and 
the  academic  world  have  yet  heard  of 
the  new  theory  that  everybody  should 
stay  in  a  lightened  harness  until  he 
dies"  ["A  Few  Words  from  the  Shelf," 
September],  reminds  me  of  the  Retiree 
who  lightened  his  harness  to  the  point 
that  he  gave  himself  only  one  responsi- 
bility to  be  met  daily;  namely,  to  get  up 
in  the  morning,  walk  out  on  the  street 
to  buy  a  newspaper  from  his  newsboy, 
look  through  the  Deaths  and  Funerals 
Section.  If  he  failed  to  discover  his 
name  in  the  column  he  went  back  to 
bed.  Rev.  Kurt  C.  Hartmann 

Pflugerville,  Tex. 

The  excellent  Bruce  Bliven  article 
mentions  "the  plight  of  the  family  which 
planned  many  years  ago  for  a  retirement 
annuity  based  on  savings,  and  now  finds 
the  value  of  its  money  cut  in  two  by 
the  inflation  of  the  past  decade." 

Four  years  ago  the  intensity  of  this 
problem  among  retired  college  teachers 


resulted  in  the  development  of  variable 
annuities.  Variable  annuities  are  an- 
nuities which  provide  a  life  income  not 
of  a  fixed  number  of  dollars  but  of  vari- 
able amounts  keyed  to  an  underlying 
common  stock  investment  portfolio. 
Over  25,000  college  personnel  country- 
wide already  have  this  type  of  retire- 
ment plan.  A  number  of  leading  em- 
ployers have  already  set  up  private,  un- 
insured variable  annuity  plans  for  their 
employees.  In  Wisconsin  a  Governor's 
Commission  on  State  Retirement  Plans 
is  actively  at  work  on  a  variable  annuity 
plan  for  state  employees. 

Ideally,  a  retired  person  should  have 
available  a  retirement  income  that  pro- 
vides an  amount  of  purchasing  power 
that  stays  fairly  constant.  Our  company 
believes  that  variable  annuities  can  help 
to  provide  such  an  income  and  we  are 
seeking  legislation  to  make  possible  the 
sale  of  variable  annuities  to  the  general 
public.  .  .  . 

Together  with  a  number  of  other 
leading  life-insurance  companies  we  are 
convinced  that  the  variable  annuity  pro- 
posal offers  the  best  answer  anyone  has 
been  able  to  suggest  to  date  to  the  prob- 
lem presented  by  the  impact  of  cost  of 
living  changes  on  long-term  retirement 
plans.  J.  Edward  Day 

Prudential  Insurance  Co. 

of  America 
Newark,  N.  J. 

To  Be  Read  Aloud 

To  the  Editors: 

Just  some  words  in  hearty  praise  of 
John  Holmes'  poem— "The  Eleventh 
Commandment"  [October].  It  needs  not 
only  many  rereadings  but  in  truth  ex- 
presses its  deepest  meaning  and  emotion 
by  following  its  own  dictum— it  should 
be  listened  to. 

Judith  Hilton  Alpert 
Madison,  N.  J. 

The  National  Review 

To  the  Editors: 

I  found  it  impossible  to  comment  on 
your  charges  against  National  Review  in 
Harper's  ["Why  is  the  Conservative 
Voice  So  Hoarse:  The  Editor's  Easy 
Chair,"  March],  in  the  space  you  allo- 
cate for  such  purposes  in  your  letters 
column.  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
discussed  your  article  in  National  Re- 
view itself.  I  should  be  grateful  if  you 
would  inform  your  readers  that  a  copy 
of  that  answer  is  available  to  any  sub- 
scriber to  Harper's  curious  to  see  it: 
one  need  only  write  to  211  East  37th 
Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.,  for  a  free 
copy.  Wm.  F.  Buckley.  Jr. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  Case  of  Christmas  Cheer 
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1931:  the  average  wage  earner  worked 
580  hours  to  buy  a  refrigerator 

1956:  he  works  only  168  hours  to 
buy  a  better  refrigerator 


1931:  the  average  wage  earner  work 
271  hours  to  buy  a  washer 

1956:  he  works  only  143  hours  to 
buy  an  automatic  washer 


Progress  in  buying  power:  examples  based  on  average  hourly  wages  in  industry  in  1931  and  1956,  and  General  Electric  prices  in  those  yes 

How  General  Electric  tries  to  brin 
extra  values  to  its  customers 


One  of  the  best  ways  to  measure 
America  s  standard  of  liv  ing  is  in  terms 
of  how  much  people  can  buy  in  return 
for  the  hours  they  spend  at  work. 

To  buy  the  electrical  products  he 
wants,  for  instance,  the  average  wage 
earner  today  has  to  work  far  fewer 
hours  than  he  did  just  a  few  years  ago. 

This  is  real  progress  in  buying  pow- 
er for  American  families.  But,  as  Gen- 
eral Electric  sees  it,  there  are  other 
important  values  beyond  the  price  tag. 

Constant  stream  of  new  products 

With  electrical  products  today. 
Americans  enjoy  new  ease  of  opera- 
tion, new  comfort, new  style  and  safetv. 

The  housewife  has  her  choice  of 
General  Electric  appliances  in  avariety 
of  colors,  so  she  can  match  or  mix  the 
colors  in  her  kitchen.  The  General 
Electric  refrigerator  she  can  buy  holds 
more  foods  of  all  kinds,  has  doors  that 
close  magnetically,  and  is  "child-safe" 
(its  doors  can  be  opened  from  the  in- 
side). The  whole  family  can  enjoy  a 
General  Electric  portable  television  set 
with  a  larger  screen  than  console  mod- 
els had  a  short  time  ago. 

Besides  these  advances  in  existing 


products,  completely  new  concepts  in 
electrical  living  are  becoming  avail- 
able. One  example  is  the  Weathertron. 
a  single  unit  run  entirely  by  electricity 
that  heats  a  house  in  winter,  cools  it 
in  summer.  Another  is  an  electronic 
oven  that  roasts  a  turkey  in  a  half  hour. 

Easy  availability,  better  service 

With  so  many  products  for  the  home, 
as  well  as  for  American  industry,  we 
recognize  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  get 
products  out  to  all  who  want  them, 
when  and  where  they  want  them,  and 
with  the  kind  of  service  they  expect. 
We  have  a  wide  variety  of  programs 
to  try  to  do  this  job. 

Eor  example,  with  the  cooperation 
of  distributors  and  dealers,  we  have 
recently  established  a  code  of  mini- 
mum, nationwide  service  standards  for 
certain  major  appliances.  These  new 
standards  assure  customers  that  they 
will  get  prompt  response  and  correct 


parts,  and  that  the  service  man 
calls  will  be  well  trained  in  servi 
the  products. 

For  industrial  customers.  Gen' 
Electric  has  long  provided  aid  to  t 
up  the  new  and  improved  products  t 
buy  from  us.  Design  help,  applica 
and  installation  service,  and  emergf 
service  and  repair  are  some  of  thee 
values  we  offer.  In  this  way.  we  tri 
help  other  industries  turn  out  m 
and  better  products  for  their  custorc 
.  .  .  and  help  utilities  keep  electri 
today  s  greatest  bargain. 

In  providing  such  values  for 
tomers.  we  believe  General  Electn 
making  an  important  contribution 
the  economy:  in  more  and  better 
...in  new  opportunities  for  other  1* 
nesses  we  deal  with... in  increasecj 
turns  for  the  people  who  risk  t| 
savings  in  the  company  .  .  .  ancl 
helping  evervone  to  live  and  a 
better— electrically. 


7%ogress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 

GENERAL  HI  ELECTRI 


the  average  wage  earner  worked 
40  minutes  to  buy  a  100-watt  bulb 
he  works  only  7  minutes  to 
buy  a  brighter  100-watt  bulb 


1931:  the  average  wage  earner  worked 

288  hours  to  buy  a  range 
1956:  he  works  only  99  hours  to 
buy  a  push-button  range 


1931:  the  average  wage  earner  worked 

24  hours  to  buy  a  toaster 
1956:  he  works  only  IS  hours  to 

buy  a  toaster  plus  toast-oven 


SOME  OF  THE  WAYS  BETTER  VALUES  ARE  CREATED  AT  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


GAS  TURBINE  INCREASES 
SHIPJPEED  80% 

'  \a'  A  C*"*1^  Electric  gi»  turbjni, 


By  research  and  development  to  seek 
new  knowledge,  materials,  and  designs  that 
satisfy  human  wants.  In  this  area.  G.E. 
(spends  over  3  times  as  much,  per  dollar  of 
i Sales,  as  the  average  manufacturing  company. 


By  taking  on  big  risks  needed  to  pioneer 
new  fields  and  new  products.  General  Elec- 
tric's  pioneering  in  gas  turbines,  in  atomic 
energy,  in  the  Weathertron.  and  in  vital 
defense  production  are  a  few  good  examples. 


By  investing  in  new  facilities  to  meet 
both  the  present  and  future  demands  of  a 
growing  nation.  General  Electric  s  360.000 
share  owners  are  investing  about  S185  mil- 
lion a  year  to  improve  plant  and  equipment. 


By  improved  manufacturing  methods, 

including  increased  use  of  automation,  new 
[materials  and  better  parts  design,  that  en- 
lable  us  to  turn  out  more  and  better  products 
[at  prices  that  customers  are  willing  to  pay. 


By  helping  employees  develop  their  tal- 
ents. Fach  year,  more  than  25.000  people  at 
General  Electric  take  advantage  of  c  ompany- 
conducted  programs  in  developing  their 
skills  and  creativity  to  their  full  potential. 


By  distributing  products  widely  so  that 
they  are  available  for  demonstration  and 
sale,  when  and  where  customers  want,  with 
the  service  they  expect.  Over  400.000  inde- 
pendent firms  sell  and  service  our  products. 


JOHN  FISCHER 

the  editor's 

EASY  CHAIR 

GOD   REST   YE  MERRY. 
GENTLEMEN,    LADIES,    AND  PESTS 

SPECIAL  Christmas  greetings  to  a  list  of 
remarkable  people,  whose  deeds— splendid, 
eccentric,  or  merely  outrageous— have  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  they  deserve: 

1.  A  sterling  silver  market  basket  to  Jim  Rouse 
of  Baltimore,  the  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  of  the  shop- 
ping centers;  because  he  is  bringing  one  segment 
of  civilization  back  to  a  level  it  has  seldom 
reached  since  the  Athenians  bought  their  gro- 
ceries in  the  Stoa  two  thousand  years  ago.  In  the 
super-bazaar  he  developed  near  Baltimore  (and 
some  thirty  others  in  this  country  and  Canada) 
he  is  proving  that  beauty— blossoming  forth  in 
sculpture,  trees,  fountains,  and  first-class  archi- 
tecture—can be  good  business  .  .  .  that  shopping 
can  be  made  a  pleasure  instead  of  an  ulcerous 
ordeal  .  .  .  and  that  urban  life  might  someday 
be  reorganized  on  a  much  more  tolerable  pattern. 

2.  A  lifetime  membership  in  the  Gastronome 
Society  to  Ernest  Walden  of  Boone  County,  Mis- 
souri, for  preserving  a  noble  and  almost  forgot- 
ten art.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  still  living 
who  know  how  to  cure  a  ham  fit  to  eat:  unlike 
the  chemical-injected  product  of  the  big  packing 
houses,  Mr.  Walden's  masterpieces  do  not  taste 
like  embalmed  hunks  of  pink  plastic  sponge.  (In- 
cidentally, he  has  no  trouble  selling  all  he  makes 
at  a  very  pretty  price.  This  suggests  that  his 
smokehouse  might  yield  some  use  fid  secrets,  both 
to  farmers  who  moan  that  they  can't  make  a 
living  without  bigger  government  subsidies,  and 
to  packers  who  find  it  increasingly  hard  to  sell 
their  pork  products.) 

3.  A  quiver  lull  of  the  best  sable  brushes  to 
Mrs.  Ruth  Hook  oi  Birmingham,  Alabama.  A 
housewife  who  paints  in  her  spare  time,  she  be- 
lieves fervently  that  more  people  ought  to  look 
at  good  pictures,  especially  hers.  So  for  $400  she 


rented  a  billboard  in  New  York's  Times  Square, 
and  hung  up  fourteen  of  her  canvases  where 
more  people  saw  them  in  ten  days  than  the 
average  commercial  art  gallery  can  draw  in  fifty 
years. 

4.  A  Ph.  D.  in  Education  to  Cornelius  R. 
Roberts,  Southern  California's  Negro  fullback, 
who  was  reported  to  have  "set  segregation  in 
Texas  back  by  twenty  years."  After  he  had 
ripped  up  the  University  of  Texas  line  in  the 
most  brilliant  ball-toting  performance  ever  seen 
in  Austin,  sports  writers  recorded  that  local  fans 
wanted  to  know  just  one  thing:  Where  could 
Texas  get  one  like  him,  and  never  mind  what 
shade  he  comes  in. 

5.  And,  while  we  are  in  the  neighborhood,  a 
carrier  pigeon  to  the  Austin  Statesman .  to  help 
it  get  in  touch  with  the  outside  world.  On 
October  8  it  carried  an  editorial  predicting  that 
President  Eisenhower  would  not  fill  the  Supreme 
Court  vacancy  until  after  election.  Every  other 
newspaper  in  America  knew  that  he  had  already 
filled  it  a  week  earlier,  with  the  appointment  of 
Justice  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.  The  pony  ex- 
press seems  to  be  running  a  little  slow  in  those 
parts. 

6.  A  job  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Leicester,  Massachusetts,  man  who— according  to 
police  testimony  in  a  bigamy  case— managed  for 
several  months  to  keep  two  wives  in  the  same 
house,  persuading  each  of  them  that  the  other 
was  the  housekeeper.  (Name  withheld  for 
security  reasons;  a  diplomat  of  such  spectacular 
endowments  obviously  is  in  danger  of  being  kid- 
naped at  any  moment  by  agents  of  a  foreign 
power.) 

7.  A  partridge  in  a  pear  tree  to  the  Weyer- 
haeuser Timber  Co.,  in  heart-felt  gratitude  for 
the  fourteen  parks  it  has  opened  to  the  public 
in  its  Oregon  and  Washington  forests.  It  has 
equipped  them  with  picnic  tables,  fireplaces, 
rest  rooms,  swimming  and  camping  areas,  and 
the  services  of  a  public-recreation  administrator 
—plus  free  coffee  for  hunters  and  transport  for 
their  game.  Already  a  few  other  lumber  and 
utility  companies  are  following  the  Weyer- 
haeuser example,  providing  a  welcome  supple- 
ment to  our  shamefully  inadequate  national  and 
state  park  systems— meanwhile  earning  themselves 
top  marks  in  public  relations. 

8.  The  Order  of  Lenin  to  Robert  R.  Young, 
whose  operation  of  the  New  York  Central  com- 
muter trains  has  raised  more  doubts  about 
private  enterprise  among  his  exasperated  passen- 
gers than  all  the  Communist  oratory  of  the  last 
thirty-eight  years. 

9.  An  enduring  niche  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  for  General  Matthew  B.  Ridgway— 


BOOKS 


CAN  BE  YOURS 
WHEN  YOU  OBTAIN  A 
TRIAL  MEMBERSHIP  IN 
THE  HERITAGE  CLUB 


ONE  of  these  two  books 


will  be  yours  {rtl 


if  you  obtain  a  membership  NOW! 


Moby  Dick  by  Her- 
man Melville,  with  an 
exciting  introduction 
by  Clifton  Fadiman  and 
powerful  illustrations 
by  Boardman  Robin- 
son. 638  pages;  6V2  x 
10  inches.  Slipcased. 


Anna  Karenina  by 
Leo  Tolstoy,  illustrated 
with  22  unusual  color 
lithographs  by  the  well- 
known  English  painter, 
Barnett  Freedman.  948 
pages;  5  7sx8}4  inches. 
Slipcased. 


I  •,  you  are  now  invited  to  accept  a  mem- 

■  hip  in  The  Heritage  Club  for  six  months 
I  .  If  you  accept  this  invitation,  you  will 
I  in  beautiful,  beautiful  books  —  at  the 
a  ;  price  that  you  are  asked  to  pay  for  or- 

■  ry  rental  novels.  And,  in  addition,  we 

■  send  you  absolutely  free  a  copy  of  Moby 
I?  or  a  copy  of  Anna  Karenina. 

I  he  members  of  The  Heritage  Club  regu- 
a  come  into  possession  of  those  "classics 
tih  are  our  heritage  from  the  past,  in  edi- 
I;  which  will  be  the  heritage  of  the  fu- 

■  "  They  come  into  possession  of  books 
K  tifully  illustrated,  finely  printed  on  pa- 
x  which  are  chemically  tested  to  assure  a 

■  of  at  least  two  centuries,  and  hand- 
■Uly  bound  and  slipcased. 

ith  a  Trial  Membership,  you  subscribe 
W  ix  books  only,  at  a  cost  of  S3. 95  each  or 
4  dy  S3. 55  each  if  you  pay  for  the  books 
llvance. 

liUMING  that  you  will  want  the  six 
Itcs  in  the  Trial  Membership  as  we  plan 
»!sue  them,  you  will  receive  first  Green 
H  sions  by  W.  H.  Hudson,  brilliantly  illus- 
«  d  by  Miguel  Covarrubias,  and,  with  it, 
*i  rhever  one  of  the  free  books  you  decide 
0  cept:  Moby  Dick  or  Anna  Karenina. 
>r  five  months  thereafter— at  the  rate  of 


one  book  a  month  — you  will  receive:  The 
Red  Badge  of  Courage  by  Stephen  Crane,  il- 
lustrated by  the  famous  John  Steuart  Curry; 
and  Oedipus  the  King  by  Sophocles,  with  the 
Greek  and  English  texts  on  facing  pages, 
and  illustrated  by  Demetrios  Galanis;  and 
Stendhal's  The  Charterhouse  of  Parma,  with 
color  drawings  by  Rafaello  Busoni;  and 
Hardy's  Tess  of  the  d'L'rberiilles,  illustrated 
by  the  great  English  wood-engraver.  Agnes 
Miller  Parker;  and  Dickens'  David  Copper- 
field,  profusely  illustrated  with  pen  and  ink 
drawings  and  portraits  in  color  by  John 
Austen. 

Yet,  if  it  should  happen  that  you  do  not 
desire  to  own  some  of  these  titles,  you  are 
given  a  list  of  almost  three  dozen  Heritage 
books-in-print  from  which  it  will  be  your 
privilege  to  select  substitute  titles! 

The  Heritage  Club  is  now  entering  its 
twenty-first  year  of  fine  publications.  To 
celebrate  our  coming-of-age,  we  have  chosen, 
for  this  Trial  Membership  offer,  six  of  our 
most  beautiful  books.  When  you  subscribe, 
therefore,  you  will  own  great  books  which 
will  become  proud  possessions  in  your  home. 

Fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  it  promptly 
to  The  Heritage  Club.  You  will  receive  our 
completely  descriptive  Prospectus  at  once. 


'J^&lci'vafimi  Coupon 


To  THE  HERITAGE  CLUB, 

595  MADISON  AVE..  New  York  22 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  new- 
Prospectus  in  which  are  described 
the  books  to  be  distributed  to  the 
Trial  Members  in  the  coming  six 
months.  I  understand  that,  if  I  send 
you  my  application,  I  will  be  enti- 
tled to  have  a  copy  of  either  Moby- 
Dick  or  Anna  Karetiina  without  cost; 
and  that  you  will  now  reserve  a 
membership  for  me,  awaiting  my 
application. 


ADDRESS 


CITY  AND  STATE 
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not  only  for  a  lifetime  of  devoted  (and  often 
heroic)  service,  but  also  for  writing  a  book  of 
unusual  moral  stature.  Even  the  most  hard- 
boiled  reader  is  likely  to  finish  the  general's 
memoirs  feeling  a  bit  prouder  of  a  land  -which 
can  produce  such  a  man— and  perhaps  a  little 
shamefaced  about  the  conduct  of  his  own  life. 

10.  A  battalion  of  new  subscribers  for  P.  D. 
East,  editor  of  the  Petal  Paper,  an  extraordinary 
weekly  published  in  Petal,  Mississippi.  Unlike 
most  Southern  editors,  he  has  had  the  courage 
to  slash  away  at  racial  bigotry  week  after  week 
with  the  sharpest  of  all  weapons:  ridicule.  And 
up  to  this  writing  he  has  not  been  horsewhipped, 
bombed,  run  out  of  town,  or  boycotted:  on  the 
contrary,  his  paper  is  fat  with  advertising. 

11.  A  set  of  brass  knucks  to  Javier  Pereira  of 
Colombia,  who  admits  he  is  167  years  old.  Not 
because  he  may  be  the  oldest  man  in  the  world, 
but  because  he  proved  that  it  is  entirely  feasible 
to  slug  a  news  photographer  without  being 
stricken  down  by  a  bolt  from  Heaven.  Every 
New  Yorker  knows  that  photographers  are  sacred 
—the  untouchable  Vestal  Virgins  of  Publicity— 
and  that  all  men,  whether  presidents,  pitchers, 
TV  stars,  or  corporate  executives,  must  obey 
their  commandments  instanter  under  pain  of 
divine  wrath.  Mr.  Pereira,  however,  apparently 
worships  some  other  God.  He  committed  the 
unheard-of  blasphemy  of  walking  out  on  a  press 
conference— socking  a  press  agent,  a  blonde,  a 
reporter,  and  a  photographer  en  route— and  sur- 
vived unscathed. 

12.  A  new  pair  of  striped  pants  (34  waist,  31 
length)  to  Sir  Roger  Makins  at  the  end  ot  a 
four-year  tour  of  duty  as  British  ambassador  in 
Washington— maybe  the  best  England  has  sent 
us  within  living  memory,  and  certainly  most 
popular. 

13.  To  Elvis  Presley,  a  complete  set  of  the 
Works  of  John  Calvin,  bound  in  brimstone,  for 
reminding  us  that  mankind  is  born  considerably 
lower  than  the  angels;  but  that,  by  God's  grace, 
our  periodic  epidemics  of  silliness  soon  pass. 

14.  A  Good  Citizenship  Medal  (cast  from  old 
campaign  buttons)  to  Jacob  Bakker,  hardware 
merchant  and  Republican  fund-raiser,  of  Mid- 
land Park,  New  Jersey.  Shortly  before  the  elec- 
tion he  put  out  an  advertisement  urging  his 
customers  to  contribute  to  the  political  party  of 
their  choice— and  offering  to  finance  the  deal. 
Any  contribution  up  to  S100  could  be  charged 
to  the  customer's  account  at  Bakker's  store,  and 
paid  off  without  interest  over  the  next  five 
months. 

"Good  people  should  support  their  party," 
the  ad  read.  "If  they  don't,  others  will." 

15.  And  finally  a  red  Jaguar,  decked  in  holly, 
to  Edward  Streeter  for  writing  Meriy  Christmas, 


Mr.  Baxter— a  book  which  every  beleaguered 
male  ought  to  read  to  his  assembled  women-folk 
every  Christmas  Eve,  even  if  he  has  to  lash  them 
to  their  chairs  to  make  them  listen. 

GIFT  FROM  THE 
NOT-SO-WISE  MEN 

AL  L  of  us  can  be  thankful  for  two  unexpec- 
ted Christmas  presents  from  the  East— al- 
though they  come  from  most  unwilling  donors. 

Khrushchev,  Bulganin  &  Co.  have  handed  us 
a  pair  of  golden  opportunities.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  lost  two  different,  but  equally 
precious,  assets  of  their  own.  If  we  now  use  our 
windfalls  with  skill  and  wisdom,  the  whole  shape 
of  world  affairs  might  be  changed  within  the 
months  just  ahead,  to  the  vast  advantage  of 
America  and  of  free  people  everywhere. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  last  two  years, 
it  has  been  suggested  in  these  pages  that  the 
Soviet  empire  eventually  would  sprout  colonial 
troubles  of  its  own,  much  like  the  problems 
which  have  afflicted  Britain  and  France  through- 
out Asia  and  Africa.  No  prudent  man  could 
have  dared  to  hope,  however,  that  Soviet  power 
would  crumble  so  rapidly  as,  in  fact,  it  has— or 
that  the  rebellions  in  Poland  and  Hungary  would 
open  up  such  inviting  possibilities  for  American 
action. 

Note,  first  of  all,  how  much  this  upheaval  has 
cost  the  Russians.  For  the  moment,  and  perhaps 
for  good,  they  have  lost  their  ability  to  threaten 
Western  Europe  with  invasion:  for  Eastern 
Europe  is  no  longer  a  secure  base  for  the  Soviet 
armies,  and  the  satellite  forces  are  no  longer 
dependable.  Their  economic  loss  may  be  even 
more  serious.  Poland  and  probably  some  of 
the  other  satellites  can  now  insist  on  using  their 
own  output  for  their  own  people,  instead  of 
funneling  their  coal  and  uranium  and  consum- 
er's goods  into  Russia.  (Indeed,  the  Soviets  may 
have  to  pour  a  good  share  ot  their  own  resources 
into  the  rebellious  colonies,  to  keep  them  from 
turning  to  the  West  for  trade  and  help.) 

In  addition,  the  Kremlin  has  lost  two  other 
things— less  obvious,  but  in  the  long  run  prob- 
ably more  important: 

(1)  Its  chief  propaganda  weapon.  After  the 
bloody  operations  of  Soviet  troops  in  Budapest, 
Russia  can  no  longer  pose  as  a  peace-loving,  anti- 
colonial  power.  This  false  image  of  itself,  built 
up  with  such  enormous  propaganda  effort,  now 
seems  smashed  for  good.  So  too  is  the  myth  that 
Communism  is  a  crusade  of  comrades,  dedicated 
to  liberating  the  downtrodden  and  oppressed. 
Even  the  most  gullible  fellow-traveler  must  now 
find  that  hard  to  swallow. 

(2)  Its  chief  political  weapon.  The  interna- 
tional Communist  party  had  been  a  superb  in- 
strument-disciplined, monolithic,  responding  in- 
stantly in  all  corners  of  the  globe  to  the  lightest 


nessage  from  a  distinguished  soldier:  GENERAL  JAMES  A.  VAN  FLEET 


Why  our  National  Security 

Depends  on  Strong  Railroads 


The  railroads  of  the  United  States  are  a  great  basic 
ilitary  asset.  They  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  mili- 
ry  strength  of  the  nation  as  our  Army,  Navy,  Air 
rorce,  and  Marines,  because  none  of  these  great 
;  armed  services  could  long  operate  without  the  logisti- 
cal support  which  railroads  provide." 

3o  says  General  James  A.  Van  Fleet,  U.  S.  Army 
(Ret. ) ,  former  Commander  of  the  8th  Army  in  Korea. 

'Therefore,"  he  points  out,  "we  have  now  and  al- 
ays  will  have  vital  need  for  strong,  vigorous,  pro- 
essive  railroads,  with  reserves  of  traffic  capacity 


and  trained  manpower  upon  which  the  Armed  Forces 
can  draw  for  their  own  combat  and  strategic  require- 
ments. To  maintain  such  a  rail  plant  in  readiness,  it 
must  be  used  in  peacetime." 

That's  one  vital  reason  why  it  is  important  to  you 
—  and  to  the  nation  —  that  our  public  policies  should 
give  to  railroads  equal  treatment  and  opportunity 
with  other  forms  of  transportation.  Then  each  form 
can  do  for  you  the  things  which  it  does  best,  and 
America's  modern  railroads  will  be  able  to  serve  you 
with  increasing  efficiency  and  economy. 


ASSOCIATION  OF 

AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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when  you  travel  EUROPE  this  year  . 


STOP  and  GO 

WHENEVER  YOU 
LIKE! 


with 


MOTOROAM 


You  will  pick  up  your  American  Chevrolet*  and  its  driver-guide 
in  Amsterdam  and  be  off  on  the  greatest  travel  adventure 
in  tour  history.  You  will  see  the  countries  as  well  as  the 
cities . . .  you  will  see  the  villages,  talk  to  the  people,  see 

the  farms  and  the  forests,  the  nooks  and  the  crannies  as  well 
as  the  meccas  and  the  spas  no  traveler  misses. 
Take  all  the  time  you  want.  We'll  tailor  your  MOTOROAM 
to  your  specifications  .  .  .  route,  time  and  class  of  hotels  .  .  .  and 
when  your  traveling  is  complete,  you  will  have  seen  Europe 

as  only  MOTOROAM  can  present  it. 
*or  late  model  European  autos 
je_  according  to  your  desire 


STOP  TOURS  operates  a  series 
of  conducted  group  tours  with 
fixed  itineraries  using  trans- 
atlantic liners  on  fixed  dates.  See 
your  travel  agent  or  write  for 
folders  about  these 
<(*0\J  tours  and  MOTO- 
ROAM to: 

\  STOP  TOURS 

2123  Addison  Street 
Berkeley  4,  California 
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touch  on  the  Kremlin  control-boarl 
It  is  now  shattered,  probably  beyoil 
all  repair.  The  rulers  of  Poland  an 
Yugoslavia  still  call  themselves  CoJ 
munists— but  they  are  national  Col 
munists,  operating  with  a  cons! 
erable  measure  of  real  independent 
They  can  no  longer  be  purged  by 
telephone  call  from  Moscow;  th 
no    longer   respond  automatica 
like  Pavlov's  dogs,  on  order  from  t 
Kremlin;  they  can,  and  occasiona 
will,  put  their  own  self-interest  abo 
that  of  Russia. 

Nor  is  this  true  in  the  rebel  sat 
lites  alone.  Already  the  Commun 
parties  in  Italy,  France,  India,  t 
United  States,  and  elsewhere 
showing  symptoms  of  confusion  a 
"indiscipline."  Doubts  about 
Kremlin's  infallibility  are  openly 
pressed.  Perhaps  never  again  w 
they  be  the  efficient  tools  for  subv 
sion,  espionage,  and  propagan 
they  were  in  Stalin's  time. 

Worst  of  all— from  the  Kremli 

j  point  of  view— is  the  near-certain 
that  the  Russian  party   itself  w 

I  eventually  be  infected.    The  s 
tacle  of  successful  revolt  on  th 

I  very  borders— the  example  of  f 

!  debate,  open  argument  in  the  pr 
defiance  of  the  secret  police— canr 
be  concealed  from  the  Russian  p 
pie  for  long.  And  the  very  mag 
tude  ol  the  disaster  in  Easte 
Europe  is  bound  to  shake  the  wh 
structure  of  the  Communist  h 
archy  in  Russia;  quite  possibly 
may  touch  off  another  struggle 
control.  At  this  writing,  Khru 
chev's  life  expectancy  seems  to 
dwindling  hour  by  hour. 

OUR  unexpected  gains  from 
this  are  harder  to  value.   What  tl 
will  be  worth  depends  on  what 
do  with  them. 

Our  biggest  gain  is,  quite  simp 
time.  Because  the  basic  course 
our  foreign  policy  is  always  set 
public  opinion,  this  country  is— 
evitably— slow  to  adjust  to  chan 
in  the  outside  world.  A  dictatorsl 
can  turn  on  a  dime;  but  the  Unil 
States  can  shift  its  course  only  w 
ponderous  deliberation,  after  n 
lions  of  people  have  been  com  in< 
of  the  need  for  the  change. 

During  the  pre-election  campai 
it  became  obvious  that  both  partie 
reflecting  the  views  of  their  me 
bers— were  lagging  about  three  ye 


Lord  Calvert,  one  of  the  world's  three  great  w  hiskies, 
is  now  on  a  golden  pedestal  —  for  Christmas 

(costs  no  more  than  Lord  Calvert  in  the  regular  bottle) 

LORD  CALVERT 
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Magnificent  gifts  of  music  for  all  the  family 


When  it's  a  magnificent  Magnavox,  you  jfcrcoiu  it's  high 
fidelity!  And  when  you  give  your  family  one  of  these  ex- 
ceptional fine-furniture  instruments,  you  know  you're 
assuring  the  deep  satisfaction  of  fine  music  throughout 
many  holidays  to  come.  The  Brittany  (center)  masterpiece 
AM-FM  radio-phonograph— in  warm  Provincial  styling, 
with  15"  and  12"  bass  speakers,  two  high  frequency  horns, 
and  25- watt  dual-channel  amplifiers.  The  Berkshire  (right), 


with  four  speakers,  AM-FM  radio  and  25-watt  dual-chan- 
nel amplifiers,  is  superb  high  fidelity  beautifully  styled  for 
enduring  charm.  In  genuine  mahogany,  oak,  cherry  or 
walnut.  Magnavox  brings  high  fidelity  to  television,  too, 
with  the  three-speaker  Cosmopolitan  (left) — 335  sq.  in. 
— the  biggest  picture  in  television.  Choice  of  several 
finishes;  in  genuine  mahogany,  $369.50  (VHF).  The 
Magnavox  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
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A  style  for  every  setting,  a  model  for  every  budget.  1.  The  Concerto.  2.  The  Magnasonic 
210.  3.  The  Magnasonic  420.  4.  The  Concert  Master.  5.  The  Provincial  Serenade.  6. 
The  Contemporary.  7.  The  Imperial  Symphony.  Magnavox  high  fidelity  consoles  are  priced 
from  only  $159.50  to  $795.00— television  prices  as  low  as  $139.90  (VHF).  It's  worth  finding  the 
name  of  your  Magnavox  dealer  in  the  yellow  pages  of  your  phone  book. 
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ind  the  times.  They  were  still 
Inking  of  our  contest  with  the 
Siicts  in  almost  purely  military 
Kins.  The  debate  focused  on  such 
utters  as  the  draft  and  the  hydro- 
gji  bond),  which  had  long  since  be- 
cine  largely  irrelevant. 

V     whopping,  up-to-the-minute 
■itary  establishment  will  of  course 
I  necessary  for  a  long  time.    But  it 
qj,  become  a  shotgun  behind  the 
Mr— a  last  resort  which,  God  will- 
we  probably  will  never  have  to 
:.     Meanwhile,    the  continuing, 
J/-to-day  conflict  is  being  fought 
|):h  other  weapons,  although  neither 
pi b lie  nor  politicians  yet  seem  to  be 
f;  lv  aw  are  of  the  fact. 
■This  is  hardly  surprising,  because 
dp  new  weapons  are  a  kind  un- 
flailiar  to  nearly  all  of  us.  They  are 
a  itical,    economic,  psychological, 
liey  don't  go  off  with  a  loud  bang; 
a  ir  effects  are  hard  to  see,  and 
aietimes  are  delayed  for  years;  their 
u   is  far  more  subtle  and  complex 
Jim  that  of  a  tank  or  bomber.  Quite 
urally,  it  takes  the  country  a  long 
ile  to  recognize  them— and  even 
liger  to  wield  them  with  deftness 
1:1  assurance. 

]The  Communists,  in  contrast,  are 
»  hands  at  this  kind  of  warfare. 
I:  a  full  generation  they  have  been 
Isters  of  a  know-how7  that  we  still 
Ik.  Their  expenditures  for  propa 
iida,  for  example,  are  at  least 
Ihty  times  as  big  as  ours;  their 
|!ools  produce  many  times  more 
jiple  skilled  in  foreign  languages; 
Eh  a  fraction  of  our  resources, 
|'-ir  economic  aid  programs  in  Asia 
Ive  produced  better  political  re- 
Its.  Moreover,  they  recognized  far 
liier  than  we  did  the  changing 
liracter  of  the  Cold  War;  and  they 
jibbed  a  head  start  which  has 
j  necl  them  more  influence  in  Asia 
m  Africa  during  the  last  three 
(furs  than  Russia  had  been  able  to 
}'  in  the  previous  century. 
Wow,  while  the  Soviet  empire  is 
lioccupied  with  its  internal  up- 
t avals,  we  may  have  a  chance  to 
c  ch  up.  If  we  get  the  necessary 
Idership  in  Washington— more  vig- 
3)iis  and  imaginative  than  we  have 
Pi  so  far— it  is  not  unreasonable 
f!|expect  that  this  country  can  learn 
L  defend  itself  with  the  new  instru- 
t  nts,  just  as  we  once  mastered  jet 
fmes  and  nuclear  bombs. 
Dur  other  golden  gift  is  a  chance 
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The  more  you  know 
about  Scotch,  the  more 
you  like  Ballantines 
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THE 

BLIND  MEN 

AND  THE 

ELEPHANT 


As  the  ancient 
Hindu  fable  goes,  six 
blind  men  were  "seeing" 
an  elephant  for  the  first  time. 
One  touched  his  side  and  said, 
"very  like  a  wall".  The  second  his  trunk, 
and  cried,  "very  like  a  snake".  The  third, 
his  knee  —  which  was  "very  like  a  tree". 

And  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  touched 
tusk,  ear,  and  tail — which  seemed  like  spear, 
fan  and  rope,  to  the  blind  men. 


All  of  them,  of  course,  were  right. 

All  of  them  were  wrong. 

Because  the  whole  truth  depends  on 
knowing  all  sides  of  a  subject,  not  one. 

And  that's  something  we  think  a 
good  many  investors  might  well  keep 
in  mind. 

Particularly  those  who  suspect  that 
their  own  opinion  about  any  industry, 
company,  or  stock  might  be  biased  .  .  . 

Particularly  those  who  keep  a  com- 
pletely open  mind  on  their  current 
holdings. 

If  you  fall  in  either  of  these  cate- 
gories yourself,  perhaps  we  can  help. 

Our  Research  Department  will  be 
happy  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  as 
they  see  it,  about  any  stock  you  say — or 
prepare  the  most  comprehensive  analy- 
sis they  can  of  your  present  portfolio. 

There's  no  charge — no  obligation. 
Customer,  or  not,  simply  address — 

Walter  A.  Scholl,  Department  SW-58 

Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Offices  in  107  Cities 
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to  break  the  ten-year  deadlock  over 
Germany,  and  thus  to  clear  up  the 
most  dangerous  trouble  spot  in 
Europe. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  we  have  insisted— for  good  reasons 
—that  Germany  should  be  reunited 
only  on  our  terms.  Unless  Com- 
munist influence  were  first  cleaned 
out  of  East  Germany,  we  feared  that 
the  whole  country  would  eventually 
be  infiltrated  and  thus  brought 
under  Soviet  rule.  Even  if  that  did 
not  happen,  we  feared  that  a  united 
Germany  would  be  lured  into  the 
Russian  orbit  by  other  means. 

The  reason  for  this  apprehension 
was  set  forth  in  Harper's  in  May 
1951:  and  until  last  October  it  was 
still  valid.  In  brief,  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Pentagon  suspec- 
ted that  the  Kremlin  would  some 
day  offer  the  Germans  a  deal:  "Come 
into  our  parlor,  and  we  will  give 
back  the  provinces  we  took  away 
from  you  in  World  War  II." 

These  Eastern  provinces,  of  what 
had  once  been  Prussia,  had  been 
turned  over  to  the  Poles.  So  long 
as  Poland  was  a  helpless  puppet,  the 
Kremlin  could  take  them  back  when- 
ever it  liked,  and  dangle  them  before 
the  Germans  as  an  irresistible  bribe. 
Today,  however,  this  possibility  has 
evaporated;  the  Poles  are  no  longer 
puppets,  and  the  land  they  hold  can 
no  longer  be  treated  as  a  chip  in  the 
Soviet  poker  game. 

As  a  consequence,  we— and  our 
European  allies— can  now  afford  to 
negotiate  for  the  reunion  of  Ger- 
many on  much  less  rigid  terms.  If 
the  present  regimes  in  East  and  West 
Germany  were  to  come  together,  it  is 
no  longer  so  likely  that  Eastern  ideas 
would  dominate  the  new  state.  On 
the  contrary,  it  now  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  East  German  Com- 
munists would  lose  their  grip  soon 
after  Soviet  troops  were  withdrawn. 
We  might  reasonably  expect  that  the 
reunited  Germany  would  become 
truly  independent— and  no  longer  I 
subject  to  the  tempting  bribe  which  r 
the  Kremlin  could  once  offer. 

Here,  then,  is  the  first  opportunity 
in  a  decade  for  the  United  States  to 
take  the  initiative  in  Central  Europe. 
If  we  use  it  boldly  and  wisely,  a  truly 
stable  Europe  may  at  last  become  a 
practicable  possibility.  We  could 
hardly  ask  for  a  more  splendid  gift 
in  the  Season  of  Peace. 


What  are  you  doing 
about  your 

WRITING 
TALENT? 

Thinking  about  being  a  writer 
=will  never  make  you  one!s 

You  can  become  a  successful 
writer  only  by  writing  —  steadily 
and  for  a  long  time,  in  spite  of 
discouragement. 

The  Magazine  Institute,  an 
organization  of  writers  and  edi- 
tors, offers  a  chance  to  write, 
under  the  patient  direction  of  a 
professional.  You  may  concen- 
trate on  fiction  or  non-fiction. 
You  are  offered  interesting  writ- 
ing jobs  to  do  and  encouraged 
to  complete  them  quickly.  You 
may  also  submit  original  work 
of  any  type.  Everything  you  write 
for  a  full  year  will  be  individually 
criticized. 

The  Magazine  Institute  course 
is  no  hurry-up  course  and  does 
not  pretend  to  be  able  to  teach 
you  a  few  tricks  that  will  make 
you  a  writer  overnight.  It  takes 
more  than  twelve  months  to  com- 
plete and  students  are  required  to 
submit  written  work  regularly. 

The  course  is  open  only  to 
qualified  students  who  possess 
some  natural  writing  ability. 

A  qualifying  Literary  Aptitude 
Test,  together  with  free  booklet 
listing  successful  graduates,  will 
be  sent  on  request. 
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FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THE 
COUPON  BELOW 

The  MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 

ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 
50  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  N.  Y.  20 

(Licensed  by  the  State  of  N.  Y.) 

THE  MAGAZINE  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

Fifty  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  212  K 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20,  X.  Y. 

Please  send  your  free  Literary  Aptitude  Test 
and  your  latest  catalog  to: 

Xante  

Street  Address  

City  or  Town  Zone ....  State  

(All  inquiries  confidential.  Xo  salesman  will  call) 


A  Public  Interest  Advertisement  Addressed  Especially  to  the  Readers  of  Harper  s 


It  1ms  been  said  that  today  most  of  us  are  seldom  more  than  a  few  feet  from  something  made 
of  aluminum.  In  the  following  interview,  Nathanael  V.  Davis,  president  of  Aluminium  Limited, 
the  independent  Canadian  produeer,  which  supplies  an  important  amount  of  the  aluminum  ingot 
we  use,  answers  some  key  questions  which  have  heen  raised  ahout  this  versatile  metal. 
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This  giant  aluminum  antenna,  six  stories  high,  combs  the  heavens  for  signals 
from  unseen  stars.   Similar  units  may  make  trans-oceanic  TV  possible. 


What's  New  in  Aluminum? 


Q  . . .  Mr.  Davis,  it's  been  pre- 
icted  that  the  use  of  aluminum 
In  the  United  States  will  double 
the  next  nine  years.  How  big 
the  future  for  aluminum? 

A  . . .  We  think  it's  a  future  of 
>romise.  We  foresee  long-term 
rowth  of  aluminum  demand, 
ot  only  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  all  over 
'  e  world.  For  example,  last  year,  the  free  world  pro- 
uced  close  to  3,000, 000  tons  ol  primary  aluminum, 
y  1960,  we  estimate  the  free  world  will  turn  out  c  lose 
)  4,500,000  tons  a  year-better  than  1,000,000  tons  in 


Canada  and  more  than  2,500,000  tons  in  the  United 
States.  This,  of  course,  is  a  prodigious  growth.  There 
may  be  temporary  surpluses  while  all  this  production 
is  absorbed  by  the  fabricating  industry  but  we  and  the 
whole  industry  are  confident  that  the  necessary  de- 
mand will  develop. 

Q . . .  This  is  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  only  five 
years.  What  will  it  all  be  used  for? 

A  . . .  Let's  take  the  automotive  field.  The  new  1957 
cars  have  nearly  30  per  cent  more  aluminum,  on  the 
average,  than  the  1956  cars.  Since  the  auto-makers  are 
working  hard  to  keep  weight  down,  the  proportion  of 


Huge  amounts  of  electricity  needed  at  Kitimat.  B.  C.  aluminum  smelter 
flow  over  transmission  lines  supported  by  unique  aluminum  tourers. 


aluminum  is  bound  to  rise.  They  have  given  serious 
thought  to  the  possibility  of  replacing  chromium  trim 
with  aluminum,  and  gray  iron  with  aluminum  in  some 
engine  parts.  You  probably  know  that  aluminum 
pistons  are  almost  universal  now,  and  there  is  growing 
use  of  aluminum  in  automatic  transmissions,  instru- 
ment panels,  and  other  components. 

Q... Where  else  do  you  see  new  markets  opening 
up  for  aluminum? 

A ...  Packaging  and  canning  is  one  area.  We  at 
Aluminium  Limited  think  each  will  eventually  con- 
sume large  amounts  of  metal.  We  see  a  big  growth  in 
aluminum  foil,  packaging,  and  also  in  a  newer  field- 
seamless  aluminum  cans.  Here,  aluminum  has  a 
number  of  distinct  advantages— light  weight,  absence 
of  rusting,  and  longer  "shelf  life."  Our  studies  on 
packaging  fish,  condensed  milk,  aerosols,  and  other 
products— in  can  sizes  where  aluminum  can  compete 
economically  with  tinplate- indicate  that  by  1965  a 
growing  share  of  the  canning  industry's  total  output 
will  be  in  aluminum  cans. 

Then,  too,  look  at  the  electrical  field:  Copper,  as 
you  know,  has  been  widely  used  in  all  kinds  of  wire 
and  electrical  equipment.  However,  new  copper  pro- 
duction is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  only  4  per  cent  a 
year,  while  the  world's  electrical  industry  is  growing  at 


twice  that  rate.  This  means  that  by  1960,  aluminun 
will  probably  be  used  in  substantial  quantities  ii 
household  wiring  and  telephone  wire. 

Our  research  experts  conservatively  estimate  that  fr 
1960  the  world's  electrical  industry  alone  will  consuirn 
close  to  800,000  tons  of  aluminum  a  year.  That's  one 
third  of  all  the  aluminum  used  today  in  the  Unite* 
States. 

Q...In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  main  reason 
for  this  growth? 

A . . .  One  major  reason,  of  course,  is  price.  Eve 
though  we  have  witnessed  considerable  inflation  ove 
the  last  decade,  aluminum  is  selling  today  at  a  pric 
only  25  per  cent  more  than  its  average  1939  prio 
whereas  prices  of  other  metals  have  risen  substantiall 
Copper,  for  example,  is  up  300  per  cent;  lead,  200  p< 
cent;  zinc,  130  per  cent:  tin  is  up  90  per  cent.  Ste< 
billets  are  up  125  per  cent. 

Also  there  has  been  a  large  population  increase  i 
recent  years  and  living  standards  have  risen.  Pi 
capita  aluminum  consumption  has  increased  in  tl 
United  States  from  3i/2  pounds  in  1947  to  over  1 
pounds  in  1954.  It  is  expected  that  with  the  grown 
industrialization  and  higher  living  standards  throug 
out  the  previously  underdeveloped  world  market 
aluminum  use  and  consumption  will  increase  in  pa< 


with  their  growth.  Industry  research  and  development 
programs  have  brought  Eorth  new  uses  for  aluminum. 
And  there  has  been  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
metal's  properties  by  consumers,  manufacturers,  engi- 
neers, architects,  and  designers.  Every  one  of  us  has 
noted  the  big  increase  in  the  use  of  aluminum  for  store 
fronts,  roofing,  siding,  and  low-cost  prefabricated 
buildings.  Right  now,  about  100  multi-story  buildings 
are  being  built  in  the  United  States  using  exterior 
aluminum  "curtain  walls." 

Q.  .  .What  is  Aluminium  Limited  doing  in  the  way 
of  developing  new  uses  for  aluminum? 

A . . .  One  of  the  most  significant  advances  which  our 
research  and  development  staff  has  come  up  with 
recently  is  a  commercial  process  to  anodize  aluminum 


wire,  coating  it  with  a  hard  oxide  insulation.  If  this 
development  work  now  being  carried  out  in  our  pilot 
plant  continues  satisfactorily,  aluminum  wire  will  be 
used  for  many  types  of  electrical  equipment,  where  its 
properties  are  particularly  suitable.  Like  many  such 
developments,  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  must  still  be 
expended  to  determine  the  full  market  possibilities  of 
this  new  coating.  To  hasten  development  of  this 
product,  we  are  working  closely  with  major  electrical 
companies. 

I've  mentioned  before  our  work  in  canning.  Our 
research  and  development  staff  in  Canada  and  abroad 
is  working  in  a  number  of  cases  in  co-operation  with 
American  and  European  companies.  At  Gottingen, 
Germany,  one  of  our  subsidiaries  is  now  setting  up  a 
fully  automatic  line  to  produce  seamless  aluminum 
cans  for  coffee  and  motor  oil. 


Aluminum  ingots  like  these  shown  in  Kitimat  plant  are  shipped 
to  manufacturers  all  across  the  United  States  and  abroad. 


Q . . .  You  have  talked  about  aluminum  in  autos. 
What  about  other  parts  of  the  transportation  field? 

A  . . .  Well,  the  future  certainly  is  bright.  We  foresee 
a  large  increase  in  the  use  of  aluminum  in  truck 
todies,  buses,  trains,  and  ships.  The  use  of  aluminum 
in  shipbuilding  has  long  interested  our  technicians. 
\luminium  Limited's  principal  subsidiary,  the  Alu- 
minum Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  has  been  working 
with  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy  for  a  number  of  years 
n  applying  more  aluminum  to  the  building  of  naval 
vessels.  A  good  example  of  aluminum  as  a  seagoing 
netal  is  the  new  St.  Laurent,  the  first  of  a  class  of  four- 
een  Canadian  destroyer  escorts.  She  and  her  sister 


vessels  represent  probably  the  most  modern  anti- 
submarine vessels  yet  designed.  They  have  a  lot  of 
aluminum  in  their  superstructures,  funnels,  bulkheads, 
masts,  furniture,  and  other  fixtures. 

Freight  cars  may  seem  to  be  a  less  exciting  form  of 
transportation,  but  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
by  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  operating  nearly  7,000 
box  cars  with  aluminum  roofs  developed  by  Alumi- 
nium Limited  research.  This  represents  the  biggest 
single  use  of  aluminum  in  railroading  in  North  Amer- 
ica. We  feel  it  is  only  the  beginning  in  this  field, 
where  capital  investment  in  rolling  stock  is  so  impor- 
tant. Each  aluminum  roof  means  1,300  pounds  more 
pay  load. 


0  .Is  errowth  in  the  aluminum  industry  con- 
centra  ted  mainly  among  the  large  metal  products 

manufacturers  today? 

A  . .  No.  not  by  any  means.  Modern  Metals,  an 
authoritative  light  metals  trade  magazine,  estimates 
that  compared  with  4,000  ten  years  ago,  there  are  now 
about  24,000  companies  in  the  United  States  which 
make  products  of  aluminum.  Some  are  big  companies, 
but  most  are  small  businesses,  employing  as  few  as  a 
dozen  employees,  and  run  by  hard-working  men  with 
the  vision  to  see  aluminum's  great  future. 

Aluminium  Limited  this  year  will  ship  to  the  United 
States  about  250,000  tons  of  primary  aluminum  ingot. 
In  other  words,  one  ton  in  every  eight  tons  of  primary 
aluminum  used  this  year  in  the  United  States  will 
come  from  Canada.  We  supply  aluminum  producers 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  independent  fabricators 
who  have  no  ingot  facilities  of  their  own.  We  regard 
these  independent  metal  fabricators  as  our  natural 
market  in  the  United  States.  We  expect  in  the  next 
few  years  to  increase  our  shipments  substantially  to 
these  companies. 

Q . . .  What  is  the  aluminum  industry  doing  to 
expand  production? 

A  . . .  Aluminum-producing  companies  here  and  in 
Canada  are  investing  money,  materials,  and  manpower 
in  an  expansion  program  that  is,  in  some  respects, 
unique  in  the  business  world. 

Supplementing  the  U.  S.  primary  industry  are  our 
own  facilities  in  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  British 
Columbia.  These  plants  have  a  rated  capacity  of 
732,000  tons.  In  addition,  Aluminium  Limited  is 
building  or  has  planned  another  300,000  tons,  to  bring 
our  capacity  by  1960  to  1,032,000  tons. 

What  it  adds  up  to  is  this:  North  American  alumi- 
num producers,  having  expanded  360  per  cent  since 
the  war,  are  building  more  than  1,000,000  tons  of  new 
annual  capacity,  or  a  47  per  cent  increase  over  today's 
figure,  to  catch  up  with  the  ever-growing  demand. 

Q . . .  Why  did  your  company  go  to  Canada  to  make 
aluminum? 

A . . .  Power— hydroelectric  power— is  the  answer. 
Aluminum  reduction  requires  tremendous  amounts  of 
electricity,  and  Canada  has  great  hydroelectric  re- 
sources, far  from  the  growing  needs  of  cities  and  indus- 
tries. Thanks  to  this  power  supply,  we  have  been  able 
to  expand  our  smelting  facilities  greatly,  and  our 
expansion  program  is  the  largest  single  one  in  the 
industry.  From  1951  through  1959,  we  will  have  spent 
more  than  31,000,000,000  on  it-or  more  than  $2,000,- 
000  a  week.  At  Kitimat,  British  Columbia,  a  smelter 
is  operating  at  150,000  tons  a  year,  and  the  expansion 
program  now  under  way  will  more  than  double  its  size. 

Across  the  continent,  on  the  upper  Peribonka  River 
in  Quebec,  another  big  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ment for  aluminum  production  is  in  the  making. 
Here,  at  Chute-des-Passes,  men  have  started  work  on  a 
power  development  which  will  generate  1,000,000 
horsepower  of  electricity  from  the  vast  supplies  of 


rushing  water  that  is  one  of  Canada's  greatest  natural 
resources.  This  development  will  firm  up  hydroelec- 
tric 
add 


^souites.    i  ins  ueveiopineni  win  mm  up  nyuroelec- 
ric  power  in  the  Saguenay  and  enable  the  company  to  | 
dd  at  least  120,000  tons  smelting  capacity.  ' 


Canada  and  the  United  States  are  by  far  each  other's 
best  customers.  Here,  freighter  loads  Canadian  alumL 
num.  ingot  bound  for  America. 


Q . . .  What  is  the  relationship  between  your  com- 
pany and  United  States  aluminum  companies? 

A . . .  We  are  an  independent  Canadian  corporation. 
We  have  no  corporate  connection  with  any  aluminum 
company  in  the  United  States  other  than,  of  course, 
our  own  sales  subsidiary,  and  we  own  no  plants  in  the 
United  States.  We  compete  with  all  the  other  pro- 
ducers. Even  though  we  are  an  independent  Canadian 
company  there  is,  as  in  other  Canadian  enterprises,  a 
large  U.  S.  stockholder  interest.  In  fact,  three-quarters 
of  our  shares  are  owned  by  American  investors. 

Q...One  last  question:  From  the  long-term  point 
of  view,  where  do  you  see  your  market  for  aluminum 
developing? 


A... Canada  at  present  consumes  only  15  per  cent[v 
of  the  aluminum  ingot  produced  in  that  country. 
Therefore,  a  large  proportion  of  our  output  is  ex- 
ported, principally  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States.  World  trade,  of  course,  is  sensitive  to 
exchange,  import  restrictions,  and  tariff  regulations. 
In  recent  years,  there  have  been  reductions  in  the  U.  S. 
tariff  on  aluminum,  and  trade  has  unquestionably 
benefited  from  these  reductions.  We  believe  strongly 
that  a  more  liberal  trade  policy  would  certainly  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  aluminum  industry  as  a  whole. 

Many  people  may  not  realize  that  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  each  other's  best  customers.  Employ- 
ment in  American  factories  directly  traceable  to  our 
two-way  trade  is  surprisingly  large.  For  example, 
Brooklyn  sells  more  to  Canada  than  does  the  whole  of 
Argentina,  and  Detroit  sells  more  to  Canada  than  does 
Brazil.  This  impressive  flow  of  products  across  the 
border  helps  provide  Americans  and  Canadians  with 
jobs  and  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world. 


i 
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and  otherwise  ENGINEERS ! 


j  The  Philosopher  of  Action 

i 

If  J  H  A  I  i->  needed  by  wa)  oi 
\  y     equipment  Eor  public  ser- 
\"  Mr.  Robert  Moses  has  said, 
strong  nerves,  backbone,  ability 
irgue  a  case  by  the  written  and 
ken  word,  the  instinct  Eor  com- 
the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros,  and 
illingness  to  work  like  a  dog  for 
xcasional  rain-washed  bone."* 
erhaps  these  were  the  qualities 
ng  Mr.  Moses  already  possessed 
an  in  1913— the  year  of  Woodrow 
(son's     first      inauguration  —  he 
ided  in  his  Ph.D.  dissertation  at 
unibia  University,  a  study  of  the 
1  service  of  Great  Britain.  He 
ideas  about  our  own  civil  ser- 
,  too,  and  he  went  to  work  in 
New-  York  City  Bureau  of  Mu- 
pal    Research,    supervising  it^ 
ly  of  standardization  of  salaries, 
grade  specifications,  etc. 
□  the  first  city  election  campaign 
ealter,   a   Tammany  pamphlet 
rized  the  job  of  which  he  was  a 
t  under  the  title  of  the  "Bureau 
I  Municipal  Besmirch."    By  then, 
wibly,  Mr.  Moses  was  developing 
\i  view  of  life  which  he  later  ex- 
dssed:   "Whatever  the  risks  and 
laities,  life  is  indeed  a  battle.  .  .  . 
f|»e  fail  occasionally,  we  can  pick 
Iselves  up  and  go  on." 
l  four  decades  of  working  for 
public  Mr.  Moses  has  had  ample 
ortunity  to  pick  himself  up,  and 
las  never  done  it  more  buoyantly 
l  he  did  recently  in  his  fracas 
l  the  embattled  mothers  of  Cen- 
Park  West.  The  ladies,  who  had 
ised  to  let  the  city's  bulldozers 
ge  a  parking  lot  out  of  a  lawn 
:re  their  little  children  usually 
fed,  were  triumphant  this  fall 
n  Mr.  Moses  not  only  capitulated 
started  work  on  a  new  and  im- 
ped play  area.    As  one  ot  the 
ers  remarked,  in  no  magnani- 
s  mood:    "Maybe  it  will  have  an 
t  on  future  dealings  with  Mr. 
es.    He  won't  be  way  up  in  his 

totations  are  from  Mr.  Moses'  book, 
\kincr  for  the  Pcnblr.  1956. 


ivory  tower,  and  will  listen  to  peo 
pie." 

Mr.  Moses  has  often  been  obliged 
to  listen  to  people.  By  1927  he 
was  already  multiple-armed  with 
civic  authority— in  several  city  and 
slate  commissions  and  as  Secretary 
of  State  of  New  York  under  Gover- 
nor Al  Smith.  In  politics  a  Repub- 
lican, he  has  served  every  Governor 
oi  New  York  State  since  Smith 
and  all  Mayors  of  New  York  City 
since  La  Guardia.  He  has  gone 
outside  his  state  and  country  to  act 
as  consultant  on  large  projects  such 
as  slum  clearance  and  arterial  plan- 
ning, in  Detroit,  Flint,  New  Britain, 
Canton,  Portland,  Baltimore,  New 
Orleans,  Pittsburgh,  Hartford.  Ber- 
lin, Sao  Paulo,  and  elsewhere. 

A  few  of  Mr.  Moses'  current  jobs 
are:  head  of  the  New  York  City  and 
State  Park  Systems,  chairman  of  the 
Triborough  Bridge  and  Tunnel 
Authority,  chairman  of  the  New- 
York  State  Power  Authority,  New 
York  City  Construction  Co-ordi- 
nator,  member  of  the  City  Planning 
Commission.  Among  many  awards 
he  has  won  was  that  of  the  General 
Motors  contest:  "How  to  Plan  and 
Pay  for  the  Safe  and  Adequate  High- 
ways We  Need." 

A  collection  of  tasks  like  these  is 
a  challenge,  not  a  burden,  to  this 
particular  man,  and  the  problem  of 
how  to  draw  others  into  public  ad- 
ministration has  continued  to  inter- 
est him.  In  his  lead  article  this 
month  (p.  27)  on  "The  New  Super- 
Highways"— a  field  dear  to  his  heart 
—he  sees  the  same  problem,  with  the 
special  complexity  that  he  knows  so 
well:  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
many  authorities  concerned.  "When 
all  is  said  and  done,"  he  has  re- 
marked, "action  is  the  great  aim  and 
purpose  of  mankind."  To  Mr.  Moses 
the  forces  of  darkness  are  real,  and 
man  was  created  to  fight  against 
them.  In  this  battle,  his  philosophy 
has  been  serviceable: 

"We  cannot  afford  to  waste  the 
short  span  allotted  us  on  lost  causes. 
We  cannot  hope  to  please  everybody. 
We  must  labor  in  the  public  vine- 


Dan'l  Boone, 
Davy  C, 
and 
those 
boys 
of  yore 
would  be  plumb  lost 
in  the  frontiers  of  the  sky 
where  Douglas  engineers 
are  at  home.  If  you  hanker  for 
new  worlds  to  conquer,  write 
Douglas  about  great  opportunities 
in  research,  design  and  development 
of  aircraft  and  missiles. 
Send  resume  to 

C.  C.  LaVene,  Box  620U 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. 


FINCH  COLLEGE 

Liberal  arts.  Also  unique  combination  of  liberal  arts  and 
•an  er  courses.  Radio  and  TV,  costume  design,  merchandis- 
ing, home  ec.  business,  art,  music.  The  Upper  Colleae. 
A.B.  &.  B.S.  degrees.  The  Junior  College,  A. A.  &.  A.A.S. 
degrees.  Strategic  opportunity  for  the  girl  who  changes 
her  educational  direction.  High  school  graduates.  Qualified 
junior  college  graduates.  Senior  college  transfers  accepted. 
Resident  and  non-resident.  Write  Dean  of  Admissions. 
52  East  78th  Street.  New  York  21.  New  Vork 


FORK  UNION  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Our  ONE  SUBJECT  PLAN  in  Upper  School  igrades  9-12) 
has  increased  honor  roll  509c-  Develops  concentration. 
Accredited.  ROTC  highest  rating.  Modern  bldgs..  2  gyms, 
pool.  Separate  Jr.  School,  grades  4-8.  60th  year.  Catalog. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Wicker,  Box  812.  Fork  Union.  Virginia 


Goodman  Memorial  Theatre  School  of  Drama 

Ait  Infinite  of  Chicago.  Acting.  Directing.  Radio.  Tele- 
vision. Scene  and  Costume  Design.  K.F.A.  &  M.K.A. 
Degrees.    Acting  Company.  Write: 
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PERSONAL    &  OTHERWISE 


yard  with  the  tools,  the  resources, 
the  men,  and  the  support  we  can 
muster  in  our  time.  We  are  finally 
measured  by  our  results,  not  by  our 
pretensions." 

Who  has  a  better  right  to  say? 

.  .  .  The  terribly  bored  young  man 
in  "The  Girl  from  Sewickley,  Pa." 
(p.  32)  is  Milton  Mayer  bf  some 
years  back  seen  through  the  some- 
what misty  eyes  of  Milton  Mayer 
today.  The  author  has  meanwhile 
been  a  newspaperman  and  magazine 
writer,  assistant  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  special  represen- 
tative of  the  Great  Books  Founda- 
tion, and  lecturer  for  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  In  1955 
he  won  the  Polk  Memorial  Award 
and  a  Benjamin  Franklin  Citation. 

His  book,  They  Thought  They 
Were  Free,  was  published  in  1955  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

.  .  .  William  S.  White,  whose  two- 
part  study  of  the  Senate  and  its  lead- 
ers begins  this  month  (p.  35),  is  as 
much  a  member  of  the  inner  circle 
of  Washington  correspondents  as, 
say,  Richard  Russell  of  Georgia  is  of 
the  Inner  Club  of  the  Senate. 

Since  1945,  Mr.  White  has  worked 
in  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
New  York  Times,  covering  the  major 
Senate  debates  as  well  as  the  chief 
convention  and  campaign  stories  in 
three  Presidential  elections.  His 
biography  of  Senator  Taft  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1955.  The  two  cur- 
rent articles  for  this  magazine  are 
adapted  from  his  forthcoming  book, 
Citadel:  The  Story  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  to  come  out  in  January. 

...  "A  Lesson  in  Discipline"  (p.  41) 
is  by  Teresa  Foley,  who  is  an  ele- 
mentary schoolteacher  in  New 
Hampshire.  She  started  to  write 
when  she  was  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire  and  won 
Story's  national  college  contest. 

.  .  .  Martin  Mayer,  whose  two-part 
series  on  television  programing 
winds  up  this  month  (p.  45),  is  no 
kin  to  Milton  M.  He  is  the  author 
of  Wall  Street:  Men  and  Money 
and  of  a  novel,  The  Experts. 

.  .  .  In  recent  years  American  busi- 
ness has  been  developing  a  selling 
institution  that  prospers  by  means 


of  the  old-fashioned  techniques  of 
cash-and-carry,  low  overhead,  and 
undercutting.  "France's  First  Dis- 
count House"— as  described  by 
E.  Ernest  Goldstein  on  page  53— is 
in  these  respects,  one  of  the  most 
American  things  in  France. 

Mr.  Goldstein  studied  the  rise  of 
the  "Studios  Wagram"  on  a  recent 
research  trip  to  Europe  sponsored 
by  the  University  of  Texas  Law 
School  and  the  Ford  Foundation. 
He  is  associate  professor  of  law  at 
Texas,  where  he  teaches  interna- 
tional and  antitrust  law  and  inter- 
national trade.  He  has  worked  in 
Paris  with  the  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Co-operation,  and  in 
Washington  for  the  House  Antitrust 
Subcommittee,  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  as  associate  counsel  of 
the  Kefauver  Crime  Committee. 

.  .  .  Another  kind  of  public  servant, 
quite  unlike  Mr.  Moses  but  accom- 
plished and  distinguished  too,  is 
Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  whose  recol- 
lections of  "  Woodrow  Wilson  Among 
His  Friends"  appears  on  page  57. 
A  lawyer,  who  had  been  a  student 
at  Princeton  when  Wilson  was  presi- 
dent of  that  university,  Mr.  Fosdick 
served  during*  Wilson's  Administra- 
tion as  a  special  representative  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  as  civilian  aide 
to  General  Pershing  in  France  in 
1919.  Wilson  asked  him  to  be  Under 
Secretary  General  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  its  first  year.  But  his 
major  task  came  later,  when  he  was 
president  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion from  1936  to  1948.  Mr.  Fos- 
dick's  biography,  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  published  this  year,  looks 
to  many  of  its  readers  as  a  likely 
candidate  for  highest  honors. 

Mr.  Fosdick  gave  the  opening  lec- 
ture of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Cen- 
tennial program  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  last  January,  and  his 
article  derives  from  that  speech. 

.  .  .  Some  of  the  warm  sentiments 
which  millions  of  Americans  feel  for 
the  Indians  among  us  center  around 
the  two  graves  in  Oklahoma  de- 
scribed by  Angie  Debo  on  page  64. 
Miss  Debo  was  born  in  Oklahoma, 
received  a  Ph.D.  degree  from  the 
university  at  Norman,  and  spent 
most  of  her  professional  life  in  writ- 
ing and  research  and  teaching  in 
that  state. 


She   is  one  of  the  most  lovec 
friends  of  the  Indians,  a  member  o! 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Associa 
tion  of  American  Indian  Affairs,  and 
the  author  of  several  books  abouj 
them  and  about  the  Southwest. 

.  .  .  German  E.  Ornes,  formerly  o 
the  Dominican  Republic,  now  a  Ne^ 
Yorker,  pictures  Trujillo  as  th 
"Little  Caesar  on  Our  Own  Fron 
Porch"  (p.  67).  He  is  an  exile  fron 
his  native  land,  where  until  last  yeai 
he  was  editor  of  El  Caribe,  Trujillo' 
newspaper.  He  had  been  an  undei 
ground  fighter  against  the  dictatoi 
ship,  was  graduated  as  a  doctor  c 
laws,  and  w7as  later  pressed  int 
working  for  El  Caribe.  He  was  als 
a  member  of  the  Dominican  Coi 
gress  and  vice  president  of  the  D< 
velopment  Commission. 

John  McCarten,  who  collaborate 
with  Dr.  Ornes  on  this  article,  h: 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  New  Yorkt 
for  many  years,  and  has  writte 
profiles  on  a  number  of  prom 
nent  Americans,  including  Fran 
Hague,  Earl  Browder,  and  Adolp 
Berle,  Jr. 

.  .  .  Gilbert  W.  Chapman  tells  aboi 
a  small  but  significant  "Experimer 
in  Reading"  (p.  73),  which  carri« 
out  in  a  practical  way  his  belief  ths 
books  belong  everywhere  and  ths 
Americans  need  to  read  and  enjq 
them  more.  As  president  of  Th 
Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Con 
pany,  Mr.  Chapman  pays  attentio 
to  Yale  locks  and  hardware,  li 
trucks,  hoists,  and  powdered  met; 
products.  And  as  a  public-spirite 
citizen  and  lover  of  the  arts— chief) 
books— he  is  a  fellow  of  the  Morga 
Library,  a  trustee  of  the  New  Yoi  I 
Public  Library,  chairman  of  til 
National  Book  Committee,  chairmal 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  til 
Council  on  Library  Resources,  In( 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Institute  of  Ii 
ternational  Education. 

.  .  .  Among  the  poets  this  mont 
Frances  Frost  is  the  author  of  novel 
juveniles,  and  ten  volumes  of  poetr 
the  latest  being  This  Roxcdy  Hear 
Anne  Goodwin  Winslow  has  writtt 
fiction  mainly— for  example,  Tl 
Springs— but  also  a  good  deal  • 
verse.  John  Updike,  a  newcomer 
Harper's,  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Ne 
Yorker,  writes  fiction  and  poetry. 


Instantly. .  .your  records  will  take  on  a 
brilliance  you  didn't  dream  off! 

A  whole  new  world  of  listening  pleasure  will  open  for  you  when  you 
hear  the  magnificent  extended -range  high  fidelity  performance  of  this 
superb  new  Zenith  Chopin  with  famous  Zenith  quality  features! 

There  are  four  speakers — two  1 2-inch  "woofers"  and  two  new  electro- 
static "tweeters" — to  cover  the  complete  frequency  range. ..the  clear, 
delicate  highs,  the  vibrant  lows  and  the  rich  middle  tones.  There's  the 
fine  precision  4-speed  Custom-Matic  Record  Changer  that  plays  33'/3, 
45,  78  and  16%  RPM  records.  You'll  enjoy 
even  the  lowest  tones  at  normal  volume  with 
Zenith's  "Bass  without  Blast"  Circuitry.  And 
Zenith's  "Presence"  Control  lets  you  project 
the  soloist  out  in  front  of  the  orchestra.  It's  just 
like  being  right  in  the  concert  hall! 

Why  not  let  your  Zenith  dealer  introduce  you 
to  a  truly  luxurious  and  exhilarating  musical 
experience?  It  will  be  his  true  pleasure  as  well 
as  yours. 
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Blond  Oak  color  (HM  9E),  $209.95* 
Alto  in  Mahogany  color  (HF-1  8R),  $1 99.95* 

|jj  THE  QUALITY  GOES  IN  BEFORE  THE  NAME  GOES  ON 

The  Royalty  of  RADIO,  TELEVISION  and  PHONOGRAPHS 

Backed  by  37  years  of  leadership  in  radionics  exclusively 
ALSO  MAKERS  OF  FINE  HEARING  AIDS 
Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 


•Manufacturer's  suggested  retail  price.  Slightly  higher  in  Far  West  end  South.  Prices  and  specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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...  If  you  would  like  to  make  those 
cheery  (aids  you  spray  over  your 
friends  and  acquaintances  at  this 
season  really  do  a  Christmas  job,  you 
should  consider  sending  the  greetings 
of  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  this  year.  And  if  you  haven't 
time  to  consider,  we  suggest  you  take 
a  chance— it's  a  good  one. 

The  prettiest  cards  we  have  seen 
are  those  sold  annually  by  UNICEF 
to  provide  funds  for  food,  medicine, 
and  public-health  equipment  for  the 
world's  underprivileged  children.  Ex- 
cept for  the  tender  products  of  your 
own  scissors  and  paint  brush, 
nothing  coidd  be  more  charming  in 
design,  color,  and  feeling  than 
UNICEF's  new  cards  for  1956.  There 
are  three  groups:  five  gay  designs 
by  Joseph  Low,  showing  festival  time 
in  different  countries;  an  exquisite 
"Bridge  to  Peace"  by  Saul  Steinberg; 
and  two  brilliant  folk  paintings  by 
the  Indian,  Jamini  Roy.    Write  to: 

UNICEF  Greeting  Card  Fund 
United  Nations,  New  York. 

Prices  are  low:  $1.00  for  a  box  of 
ten.    Specify  the  artist  you  want. 


COMING    NEXT  MONTH 

Only  once  in  a  dog's  age  a  very  long 
article  makes  us  strain  the  make-up 
of  the  magazine  so  that  we  can  give 
it  to  our  readers  all  at  once.  "Mer- 
rill's Marauders"  by  Charlton  Og- 
burn,  Jr.— the  first  intimate  report 
on  the  least  known  campaign  of 
World  War  II  .  .  .  how  it  was  bun- 
gled, and  how  it  finally  was  saved  by 
the  heroism,  good  humor,  and  in- 
credible endurance  of  a  handful  of 
foot  soldiers— is  just  such  an  article. 

There's  a  bank  clerk  in  California 
called  Erma  who  is  all  made  of  wires 
and  lights  and  buttons  and  transis- 
tors and  does  the  work  of  any  num- 
ber of  flesh  and  blood  bank  clerks. 
Bruce  Bliven,  who  says  he  hates 
bankers  but  loves  Erma,  has  written 
a  personality  sketch  of  this  remark- 
able mechanical  lady. 

Morton  M.  Hunt  takes  an  alarmed 
look  at  the  way  Americans  feather 
their  nests,  sometimes  in  pure  chin- 
chilla, through  suing  their  neighbors, 
in  "Damage  Suits:  A  Primrose  Path 
to  Immorality."  .  .  .  And,  from  John 
Gardner,  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation:  "The  Great  Talent 
Hunt." 


Brig.  General  David  Sarnoff,  chairman  of  the  board,  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  has  made  communications  history  for  50  years  as 
hero  of  the  Titanic  sinking... pioneer  of  radio  broadcasting  and  television. ..World  War  II  general. ..developer  of  compatible  color  television. 


COMPETITION  SPARKS  FREE  MEN'S  PROGRESS 


by  DAVID  SARNOFF 

6iThe  possibilities  of  science  enable  us  to  look  bravely 
at  the  stars  and  to  seek  a  finer  destiny.  We  have  only 
to  observe  the  progress  made  by  our  oil  and 
communications  industries  to  find  yesterday's 
hopes  have  become  today's  realizations. 


"Just  think:  Only  50  years  ago,  when 
I  entered  the  infant  wireless  field, 
Edison's  electric  lamp  was  still  con- 
sidered a  miracle  and  most  Americans 
had  not  yet  spoken  on  a  telephone. 
Compared  with  today,  we  were  actu- 
ally deaf,  dumb,  and  blind ! 

"But,  in  quick  succession,  the  wire- 
less, the  radio,  television  and  the  elec- 
tronic age  — while  shrinking  time  and 
distance— brought  to  the  20th  Century 


American  the  exciting  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  whole  world. 

"No  one  man ...  no  one  company . . . 
can  create  this  much.  It  takes  the 
dreams,  the  thoughts  and  the  labor  of 
many.  But  above  all.  this  remarkable 
progress  is  sparked  by  a  uniquely 
American  kind  of  competition. 

"The  benefits  of  this  competition  are 
magnificently  demonstrated  by  our  oil 
industry.  The  fuels  that  power  this 


nation  on  wheels  are  improved  at  such 
a  rapid  rate  that  the  gasoline  in  your 
car  today  is  actually  better  than  the 
gasoline  that  powered  our  Flying  For- 
tresses in  World  War  II.  Competing 
oil  scientists,  in  the  meantime,  have 
taken  the  petroleum  molecule  apart 
and  rearranged  it  to  create  scores  of 
fabulous  new  substances  in  fabrics, 
synthetics,  plastics  and  even  drugs. 

"This  is  why  I  say  that  competition 
has  made  America  great.  This  is  why 
we  must  make  sure  that  our  right  to 
compete  remains  free  and  unfettered. 
We  must  always  remember  that  only  in 
a  climate  of  freedom  can  we  fully  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  science." 


This  page  is  presented  for  your  information  by  the  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE,  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  1 
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THE  NEW 
SUPER-HIGHWAYS: 

blessing  or  blight? 


ROBERT  MOSES 

The  nation's  foremost  builder  of  roads  and 
parks — and  New  York's  most  belligerent  public 
servant — predicts  that  our  new  S50  billion 
highway  program  will  produce  a  hideous  mess 
.  .  .  unless  an  angry  public  acts  fast. 

AFTER  years  of  agitation,  we  finally  have 
got  a  fairly  good  federal  highway  law, 
which  will  gradually  close  the  gap  between  car 
and  road. 

Measured  by  mileage,  cost,  and  the  problems 
it  will  raise,  this  is  a  huge  program.  It  will  give 
us  a  41,000-mile  network  of  interstate,  limited- 
access  super-highways.  It  will  take  thirteen  years 
to  complete,  and  will  put  a  heavy  strain  on  our 
available  design  and  construction  talent.  The 
total  federal  contribution,  plus  matching  funds 
put  up  by  the  states,  will  come  to  more  than 
fifty  billion  dollars.  This  is  the  most  massive 
public-roads  undertaking  of  all  time. 


But  before  we  toss  our  hats  in  the  air  and 
shout  "Hosanna!"  we  had  better  take  a  look  at 
the  horrors  as  well  as  the  advantages  which  the 
new  system  can  inflict  on  us— unless  we  are  sus- 
picious, far-sighted,  civic-minded,  and  unselfish, 
and  unless  we  promptly  tell  our  legislators  and 
administrators  what  we  want  done.  When  Pan- 
dora let  the  Hying  pests  out  of  her  box,  they  say, 
Hope  remained.  Well,  there  is  still  Hope. 

What  are  these  evils?  They  lurk  in  every  foot 
of  frontage,  every  acre  of  land  bordering  the  new 
routes.  Even  the  express  arteries,  with  limited 
access  and  infrequent  entrances,  will  be  entirely 
unprotected  by  the  new  federal  law  against  signs 
and  billboards.  The  entrances,  exits,  and  inter- 
sections are  all  left  exposed  to  an  indiscriminate 
mushroom  growth  of  ugly  filling  stations,  hot- 
dog  stands,  and  all  the  other  familiar  roadside 
eyesores. 

Consequently,  we  face  the  prospect  of  speed- 
ways built  in  gasoline  gullies,  obliterating  scenery 
and  confined  between  continuous  rows  of  offen- 
sive advertising.  Let's  not  forget  that  these 
horrors  are  put  up  by  devilishly  ingenious  pro- 
moters whose  purpose  is  to  exploit  a  captive 
audience.  They  expect  to  cash  in  handsomely  on 
great  public  works  to  which  they  have  made  no 
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special  contribution  and  for  which  we  owe  them 
nothing. 

An  objective  so  low,  selfish,  contemptible,  and 
against  the  public  interest  must  be  combated  and 
controlled.  The  tendency  will  be  to  compromise, 
in  traditional  American  political  fashion— to  find 
some  happy  definitions  which  will  give  the  bill- 
board, gas,  and  lunch-stand  interests  a  break  by 
limiting  them  to  certain  areas,  distances  back  of 
the  road,  sizes,  lighting,  times  of  the  year,  etc. 
The  trouble  is  that  no  compromise  will  do.  This 
threat  must  be  tinned  back  at  the  start,  or  it 
never  will  be. 

This  highway  business  is  big  stuff.  It  presents 
very  human  problems.  It  would  be  remarkable 
if  the  boys  on  the  make— the  huckster,  the 
graphic  gag  man,  the  slogan  inventor,  the  land- 
owner eager  for  cash,  the  union  delegates  pro- 
tecting and  spreading  jobs— did  not  see  oppor- 
tunities here  which  knock  not  once,  but  again 
and  again. 

As  a  justification  for  federal  aid,  the  new  law 
requires  that  government  officials  set  high  stand- 
ards to  insure  uniformity  and  continuity  of  the 
roads.  It  provides  that  construction  standards 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
in  co-operation  with  the  state  highway  depart- 
ments. The  National  Association  of  State  High- 
wax  Officials  has  now  drawn  up  a  voluminous 
set  of  standards  covering  widths  of  roadways, 
divider  strips,  composition  of  pavements,  curva- 
tures, strength  of  bridges,  and  a  host  of  other 
engineering  and  construction  details. 

But  nowhere  in  these  elaborate  specifications 
is  there  any  provision  for  control  of  billboards 
and  advertising  devices.  If  the  billions  of  public 
investment  in  these  new  thoroughfares  are  to  be 
protected,  and  the  value  of  our  scenery  and 
natural  assets  is  to  be  preserved,  steps  to  prevent 
the  onslaught  of  commercial  advertising  must 
be  taken  before  construction  gets  under  way. 

What  should  be  done  about  it?  Well,  first  and 
foremost,  the  federal  highway  law  should  be 
amended  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide minimum  standards  fcr  the  protection  of 
the  new  highways  from  advertising,  and  to  re- 
quire all  agreements  between  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  state  highway  departments  to 
include  these  standards.  Specifically,  signs  should 
be  forbidden  within  500  feet  of  the  property  line 
of  any  right  of  way  in  the  new  interstate  system. 
The  amended  act  should  authorize  the  states  or 
their  municipal  subdivisions  to  supplement  this 
basic  prohibition  by  local  regulations  with  even 
more  restrictive  provisions.  Exceptions  should  be 
limited  to  necessary  directional  signs  and  official 
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notices,  signs  indicating  the  sale  or  leasing  of  the 
property  upon  which  they  are  located,  and  (in 
commercial  areas)  signs  advertising  a  business 
conducted  on  the  premises. 

THE   BATTLE  AHEAD 

IT  WILL  be  no  simple  task  to  persuade 
Congress  to  accept  such  forthright  amend- 
ments. The  billboard  industry  will  immediately 
marshal  its  army  of  lobbyists,  lawyers,  representa- 
tives, and  stooges  and  launch  an  intensive  battle 
to  defeat  them.  These  interests  are  rich  and  pow- 
erful, and  their  methods  are  devious.  Whenever 
regulatory  legislation  is  introduced,  they  attack 
on  several  fronts  at  once.  They  organize  groups 
of  roadside  operators,  on  the  ground  that  road- 
side  control  of  any  kind  is  a  dangerous  precedent. 
They  enlist  the  aid  of  labor-union  leaders,  on  the 
theory  that  sign  painters  and  carpenters  may  be 
thrown  out  of  work.  They  tell  the  farmers  that 
they  are  in  danger  of  losing  billboard  rentals. 

One  of  their  first  maneuvers  will  be  to  mini- 
mize the  horror  of  the  billboard  blight  and  to 
ridicule  the  people  who  are  working  to  keep  our 
roadsides  clean.  They  will  claim  that  their 
opponents  are  only  a  small  group  of  aesthetes, 
"garden-club  gals,"  and  misguided  conservation- 
ists who  object  to  handsome,  educational,  road- 
side frescoes.  They  sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  some  of  their  work  is  an  improvement  on 
nature;  their  impudence  is  boundless. 

With  mock  seriousness,  their  well-paid  lawyers 
will  solemnly  argue  that  the  amendment  we  pro- 
pose would  be  illegal— that  it  would  impair  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  Billboard  Barons  and 
constitute  a  confiscation  of  property  without  com- 
pensation. But  these  time-worn  arguments 
should  not  be  permitted  to  influence  opinion  or 
delay  remedial  action  by  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. There  are  abundant  legal  precedents  sus- 
taining the  validity  of  regulatory  sign  laws.  The 
courts  have  repeatedly  ruled  that  the  regulation 
of  outdoor  advertising  and  the  exclusion  of  com- 
mercial billboards  in  certain  areas  are  in  the 
public  interest  and  well  within  the  limits  of  the 
police  power. 

Indeed,  the  courts  have  recognized  that  the 
billboard  is  an  intrusion  which  distracts  the 
traveler  and  endangers  his  safety.  Our  courts  also 
have  declared  that  the  "real  and  sole  value  of  the 
billboard  is  its  proximity  to  the  public  thorough- 
fares" and  that  regulation  does  not  really  involve 
any  restriction  on  the  use  of  private  property 
because  the  billboards  depend  on  "the  unre- 
stricted use  of  the  public  highway." 


THE    NEW  SUP 

It  has  long  been  the  cry  of  billboard  lawyers 
thai  the-  courts  will  not  recognize  beauty  and 
aesthetics  as  factors  to  be  considered  within  the 
limits  of  the  police  powers.  Recently  these  law- 
Mis  got  ;i  severe  jolt  when  the  unanimous  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  sustaining 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act 
oi  1945,  held  that 

The  concept  of  the  public  welfare  is  broad 
and  inclusive.  The  values  it  represents  are 
spiritual  as  well  as  physical,  aesthetic  as  well 
as  monetary.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  determine  that  the  community 
should  be  beautiful  as  well  as  healthy,  spacious 
as  well  as  clean,  well-balanced  as  well  as  care- 
fullv  patrolled. 

A  clever  maneuver  of  the  billboard  industry 
is  to  offer  co-operation  in  control  by  "voluntary 
agreements"  with  public  officials  in  charge  of 
highways.  Many  such  agreements  have  been 
made.  Most  of  them  are  of  no  value.  The  claim 
that  co-operation  will  accomplish  more  than 
legislation  is  false.  The  record  conclusively  estab- 
lishes that  in  practice  self-policing  is  a  farce. 

THE    NEW    YORK  STORY 

TH  E  Battle  of  the  Billboards  has  been  in 
progress  for  several  decades  in  our  legisla- 
tive halls  and  courts.  It  is  a  lurid  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  highway  system.  Our  victories 
represent  a  slow,  irregular  advance  toward  the 
ultimate  goal  of  eliminating  profiteering  and 
halting  the  ruin  of  the  American  countryside. 
In  the  early  1920s  the  New  York  legislature  en- 
acted a  law  to  control  advertising  in  the  Adiron- 
dack Park  and  thereby  saved  one  of  the  state's 
greatest  natural  assets  from  despoliation.  Shortly 
afterward,  the  legislature,  after  a  bitter  fight, 
enacted  another  law  banning  billboards  and 
regulating  other  signs  w  ithin  500  feet  of  any  state 
park  or  parkway.  Through  strict  enforcement, 
the  State  Park  Commissions  have  been  able  to 
protect  the  beauty  of  New  York's  parkway  sys- 
tem and  its  investment  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
landscaping,  ornamental  bridges,  and  other  fea- 
tures which  make  for  safe  and  pleasant  driving. 

New  York  City,  through  an  amendment  to  its 
Zoning  Resolution,  also  safeguards  its  parkways, 
expressways,  and  many  boulevards  and  thorough- 
fares against  this  kind  of  intrusion.  Some  other 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  Xew  York  have  con- 
tributed to  the  program  by  local  zoning  laws 
and  sign-control  ordinances.  In  these  more  pro- 
gressive communities,  the  usual  rule  is  to  pro- 
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hibit  all  billboards  and  business  signs  in  districts 
zoned  for  residence  use  and  to  prescribe  the  size 
and  types  of  signs  which  may  be  maintained  in 
commercial  areas. 

When  the  500-mile  New  York  State  Thruway, 
which  connects  New  York  City  with  upstate  New 
York  and  New  England,  was  first  authorized  in 
1942,  efforts  were  made  to  write  into  the  en- 
abling legislation  a  provision  to  control  com- 
mercial advertising  along  the  right  of  way.  The 
Billboard  Boys  immediately  came  forward  with 
the  argument  that— while  it  might  be  lawful  to 
control  signs  along  landscaped  parkways,  since 
they  were  designed  for  passenger  vehicles  only— 
this  rule  could  not  be  extended  to  cover  a  Thru- 
way  built  for  use  by  buses  and  trucks  as  well. 
They  argued  that  the  commercial  aspect  of  the 
new  Thruway  entitled  them  by  law  and  equity 
to  use  it  for  commercial  advertising.  Thus  they 
killed  several  bills  and  delayed  action  by  the 
lawmakers  for  ten  years. 

In  1952,  when  construction  of  the  Thruway 
was  under  way,  the  legislature  finally  passed  a 
law  authorizing  the  Thruway  Authority  to  pro- 
hibit billboards  and  to  control  other  types  of 
signs  within  500  feet  of  the  right  of  way.  The 
resulting  benefits  are  attested  to  by  all  who  now 
travel  this  road.  There  is  no  reason  why  similar 
benefits  should  not  be  enjoyed  by  the  millions 
who  are  looking  forward  to  pleasant  journeys  on 
interstate  highways  authorized  by  the  new  federal 
law. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  only  limited- 
access  highways  are  eligible  for  a  90  per  cent  con- 
tribution by  the  federal  government.  Xo  state 
can  add  any  entrances  to  or  exits  from  the  high- 
way in  addition  to  those  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  There  is  a  further  provision 
that  the  federal  government  will  not  convey  back 
to  any  state  the  outside  five  feet  of  any  right  of 
way  unless  the  state  has  provided  satisfactory 
control  of  access  from  the  abutting  lands.  This 
means  that  the  new  limited-access  roads  will  auto- 
matically exclude  all  roadside  business  which 
requires  direct  access  to  the  roadway.  The  only 
roadside  business  which  does  not  require  direct 
access  to  the  highway  on  which  it  faces  is  the 
billboard  business.  All  that  billboards  need  is 
visibility.  Why  should  the  new  law  give  the  bill- 
board industry  this  preferential  treatment  and 
free  subsidy  at  the  expense  of  the  public? 

Control  of  the  billboard  menace  can  best  be 
insured  by  incorporating  a  regulatory  provision 
in  the  new  federal  highway  law.  In  addition, 
the  act  should  provide  other  remedies  for  use  by 
the  public  officials  who  are  charged  with  the 
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responsibility  of  constructing  up-to-date,  safe, 
and  attractive  highways  and  keeping  them  free 
from  eyesores.  For  example,  ever  since  its  enact- 
ment the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1940  has  pro- 
vided that  the  construction  of  highways  by  the 
states  with  federal  aid  might  include  "roadside 
and  landscape  development."  And  the  1940  act 
expresslj  authorized  "the  purchase  of  such  adja- 
cent strips  of  land  of  limited  width  and  primary 
importance  for  the  preservation  of  the  natural 
beauty  through  which  highways  are  constructed." 
Thus  we  find  that  in  the  1940  law  there  was 
what  amounted  to  a  mandate  from  Congress  to 
spend  federal  funds  to  buy  the  strips  of  land 
needed  to  preserve  natural  scenic  beauty. 

Why  not?  Why  wasn't  this  provision— or  some- 
thing like  it— carried  forward  into  the  1956  act 
which  was  the  subject  of  lengthy  debate  at  both 
the  1955  and  1956  sessions  of  the  Congress?  The 
public  is  entitled  to  an  honest  answer. 

It  was  no  inadvertent  omission.  The  answer 
is  to  be  found  in  the  pressures  of  the  billboard 
lobby.  This  important  provision  should  be  re- 
stored when  Congress  reconvenes  next  month.  In 
the  process  it  should  be  clarified  and  reduced  to 
simpler  language. 

Some  state  highway  officials,  confronted  with 
the  job  of  protecting  their  roads  without  the 
backing  of  a  sign-control  law,  have  sought  to 
achieve  their  purpose  by  acquiring  what  are 
known  as  "scenic"  and  "billboard"  easements  in 
the  bordering  privately-owned  land.  By  this  de- 
vice the  landowner  relinquishes  to  the  state  or 
municipality  for  all  time  his  right  to  erect  signs 
of  any  kind  within  the  area  described  in  the 
agreement— usually  a  strip  at  least  a  thousand 
feet  wide.  In  some  instances,  these  easements  also 
restrict  the  removal  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  pro- 
hibit the  erection  of  structures  which  would  mar 
the  scenery. 

After  the  original  anti-billboard  amendment 
designed  to  protect  the  new  New  York  Thruway 
had  been  killed  in  the  state  legislature,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works  quietly  acquired 
a  number  of  these  scenic  easements  along  the 
route  of  the  new  road  as  insurance,  in  case  the 
Thruway  sign-control  law  might  not  survive  the 
onslaughts  of  the  billboard  interests.  The  New 
York  State  Power  Authority,  which  is  building 
the  enormous  hydro-electric  power  project  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  is  now  acquiring  similar  bill- 
board easements  along  the  power  and  seaway 
improvements  in  the  international  section  of  the 
river. 

This  device  has  been  used  in  other  states, 
notably  Virginia,  where  scenic  views  along  the 
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beautiful  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  have  been  pre- 
served against  the  intrusion  of  roadside  nuisances. 
Maryland  and  Ohio  have  also  used  the  easement 
method  to  protect  portions  of  their  highway 
frontage  from  blight. 

The  "scenic  easement"  method  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  final  answer  to  the  problem.  While 
the  amounts  paid  for  these  easements  are  usually 
relatively  small,  the  procedure  is  cumbersome 
and  in  some  locations  costly.  Nevertheless,  au- 
thority to  use  the  easement  method  as  a  sup- 
plement to  direct  statutory  control  should  be 
provided  in  the  new  federal  highway  law.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  a  simple  addition  to  the 
language  of  Section  109  of  the  act  which  provides 
for  the  acquisition  of  rights-of-way  by  the  federal 
authorities.  There  should  be  added  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  purposes  for  which  lands  or  interests 
in  land  (which  includes  easements)  may  be  ac- 
quired, the  words  "and  to  preserve  the  natural 
scenic  beauty  of  the  interstate  system  and  adja- 
cent areas." 

THE  SENSIBLE  WAY 
TO   BUY  GAS 

LE  T  us  turn  now  from  billboards  to  filling 
stations.  The  provision  in  Section  112  of 
the  new  law  forbidding  the  construction  of  gas 
stations  on  the  highway  rights-of-way  should  be 
dropped,  and  replaced  by  a  provision  permitting 
the  states  to  construct  or  authorize  publicly- 
owned  and  -controlled  filling  stations  on  land 
within  the  rights-of-way  of  the  new  limited  access 
roads.  Drivers  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
inconvenience  and  danger  of  having  to  drive  off 
the  express  highway,  and  then  on  again,  each 
time  they  need  gasoline,  oil,  water,  air,  a  rest 
room,  or  food  and  drink. 

This  ridiculous  prohibition  against  supplying 
on-the-highway  services— which  motorists  have 
become  accustomed  to  and  now  demand— will 
cause  increased  traffic  congestion  at  the  entrances 
and  exits  and  will  produce  a  motley  conglomera- 
tion of  gas  stations,  hot-dog  stands,  roadside 
vendors,  honky-tonks,  and  glaring  signs  at  exits 
and  entrances,  at  corners  of  intersecting  roads, 
and  on  the  service  roads  paralleling  the  new 
expressways.  We  now  have  had  sufficient  experi- 
ence in  designing  and  operating  controlled-access 
roads  to  know  that  the  service  needs  of  the 
travelers  can  best  be  supplied  by  well-designed, 
attractive,  and  publicly-controlled  service  stations 
located  on  the  shoulders  of  the  road  or  in 
widened  center  strips. 

The  cost  of  adding  these  convenient  and  at- 
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tractive  facilities  will  be  infinitesimal  in  the  large 
picture.  Such  costs  can  be  charged  directly 
against  the  project,  or  they  can  he  paid  off  over  a 
period  of  years  by  arranging  with  the  operator  of 
the  station  to  repay  the  state's  investment  in  the 
buildings  out  of  gross  income  from  his  business. 
Both  methods  of  financing  have  been  used  suc- 
cessfully on  our  existing  parkways  and  express- 
ways. In  this  way,  proper  locations  can  be 
selected  and  prices  and  quality  of  service  can  be 
controlled.  If  charges  of  favoritism  or  collusion 
are  feared,  public  bidding  for  the  service  station 
contracts  may  be  required;  or  the  stations  may  be 
apportioned  fairly  among  a  number  of  different 
oil  companies  or  their  accredited  filling-station 
operators. 

There  is  another  incongruous  provision  in  the 
new  law  which  must  be  eliminated  if  the  pro- 
gram is  to  succeed.  This  is  the  requirement  in 
Section  116  that  every  state  highway  department 
must  hold  "public  hearings"  with  respect  to 
every  "federal-aid  highway  project  involving  the 
bypassing  of,  or  going  through,  any  city,  town, 
or  village,  either  incorporated  or  unincorpo- 
rated." This  means  public  hearings  in  every  city 
and  hamlet  in  the  country  which  is  to  be 
traversed  or  by-passed  by  a  new  road. 

Just  think  of  it!  The  authors  of  this  "sleeper" 
must  have  little  sense  of  the  difference  between 
time  and  eternity.  Wholesale  public  hearings 
would  only  delay,  bedevil,  and  ultimately  destroy 
the  program.  Routes  must  be  laid  out  by  com- 
petent engineers  and  experienced  highway  offi- 
cials, in  co-operation  with  responsible  local  offi- 
cials. Economic  effects  must,  of  course,  be  taken 
into  account  and  local  conditions  given  their 
proper  weight.  But  properly  located  modern 
highways  will  not  come  into  being  if  the  high- 
way departments  have  to  placate  publicly  every 
local  politician,  stump  speaker,  real-estate  specu- 
lator, amateur  road-builder,  professional  re- 
former, exhibitionist,  and  promoter. 

The  very  thought  of  having  to  go  through 
these  shenanigans  will  discourage  even  the  most 
courageous  highway  official.  Experience  shows 
that  public  hearings  on  matters  of  this  sort  pro- 
duce nothing  but  discord,  confusion,  uncertainty, 
and  delay.  The  program  cannot  be  launched  in 
such  an  atmosphere. 

Local  action  also  is  needed  to  ward  off  the 
danger  of  ugly  nests  of  gas  stations,  hot-dog 
stands,  billboards,  and  other  roadside  eyesores 
at  the  exits  and  entrances  and  at  the  corners  of 
intersecting  roads.  Before  approving  plans  and 
turning  over  the  large  sums  of  construction 
money  to  the  states,  the  federal  officials  should 


make  certain  that  the  states  and  municipalities 
have  provided  adequate  control  of  roadside  de- 
velopment through  their  local  zoning  laws  or 
other  regulatory  measures. 

This  is  especially  important  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  construction  and  design  standards 
adopted  by  the  state  highway  officials  will  permit 
intersecting  roads  to  cross  the  new  expressways 
at  grade  in  rural  areas.  These  exposed  corners 
will  be  prime  targets  for  the  enterprising  builders 
of  roadside  blights.  It  has  been  said  that  the  new 
highway  program  will  help  cities  remove  de- 
teriorating slum  areas  and  upgrade  surroundings. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  not  be  said  at 
some  future  date  that  the  new  highways  actually 
created  new  rural  and  suburban  slums,  through 
failure  to  control  roadside  development. 

Washington  will  be  the  control  center  of  the 
new  program.  There  all  important  decisions  will 
be  made,  and  there  the  huge  sums  of  construc- 
tion money  will  be  parceled  out.  The  new  laws 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Federal  High- 
way Administrator  to  administer  the  program. 
The  President  has  named  Mr.  Bertram  D. 
Tallamy,  now  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Thruway  Authority,  to  fill  this  important  post. 
.Mr.  Tallamy,  who  will  take  over  his  new  duties 
early  next  year,  is  an  experienced  administrator 
and  road  builder  fully  capable  of  shaping  our 
national  highway  policies.  He  will  get  the  pro- 
gram off  to  a  good  start  in  its  early  critical  years 
and,  in  so  doing,  will  undoubtedly  keep  in  mind 
the  dictate  of  our  Supreme  Court  that  the  con- 
cept of  public  welfare  includes  aesthetic  as  well 
as  monetary  values. 

This  new  highway  program  will  affect  our 
entire  economic  and  social  structure.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  arteries  and  their  adjacent 
areas  will  leave  a  permanent  imprint  on  our 
communities  and  people.  They  will  constitute 
the  framework  within  which  we  must  live.  The 
importance  of  protecting  them  from  ruination 
by  uncontrolled  roadside  development  cannot  be 
overstated. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  sponsoring  the  new  federal  law.  He 
should  not  slacken  his  efforts  until  he  makes 
certain  that  the  new  system  will  not  be  perma- 
nently damaged  by  the  horrors  which  threaten 
it.  We  all  know  that  he  is  a  very  busy  man,  and 
that  his  time  must  be  conserved  for  major  de- 
cisions—but this  is  no  trivial  matter.  He  is  not 
too  busy  to  inform  the  next  Congress  before  it 
convenes  that  remedial  measures  must  be  adopted 
to  preserve  from  destruction  the  vast  areas  which 
will  be  opened  up  by  the  new  roads. 
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The  girl  from  Sewickley,  Pa. 


LI  K  E  (  I  suppose)  most  people,  I  don't  get 
to  Pittsburgh  much.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
1  never  get  there,  except  for  a  lecture  every 
second  year  or  so,  and  then— the  way  one  does  on 
a  lecture  tour,  in  a  town  where  he  isn't  closely 
acquainted— I  bounce  in  and  out.  I  was  there  a 
while  back,  en  route  from  Columbus  to  Erie,  and 
on  the  way  in  from  the  Pittsburgh  airport  I  saw 
a  sign  which  read: 

SEWICKLEY  2 

Sewickley,  Sewickley.  Come,  now— where  and 
when  and  how  had  I  had  to  do  with  Sewickley? 
I  couldn't  think,  and  I  let  it  go.  I  had  an  hour 
to  wait  for  the  train  to  Erie  and  I  killed  it  look- 
ing in  the  windows  of  the  secondhand  stores 
across  the  bridge  from  the  P.  &  L.  E.  station.  I 
got  a  copy  of  the  Post-Gazette  and  got  on  the 
train  and  got  something  to  eat  in  the  diner. 
When  I  came  back  to  my  seat  it  was  dark  and 
the  lighting  was  bad,  so  I  watched  what  little 
there  was  to  watch  out  the  window. 

And  then  I  remembered.  1  remembered 
Aix-les-Bains  and  Dorking  Town  and  Sewickley. 

I  remembered  a  day  in  the  summer  of  1927,  a 
quarter-century  ago.  I  was  nineteen.  We  were 
traveling,  my  mother  and  father  and  my  older 
brother  and  I,  from  Rome  on  the  petit  grand 
tour  America\n,  and  they  got  on  the  train  at  Aix, 
twenty  American  college  girls  jabbering  English. 
Of  course  they  saw  me  from  the  platform.  I  was 


sitting  at  the  window,  my  chin  on  my  folded 
hands  (and  my  folded  hands  on  the  pearl  handle 
of  my  Malacca  stick),  staring  emptily  out,  above 
and  beyond  the  jabbering  crowd  on  the  plat- 
form, into  the  empty  distance.  Of  course  they 
saw  me:  a  man  still  young  in  years  but  worn 
with  unutterable  sophistication. 

Of  course  they  saw  me,  because  they  came 
rollicking  through  the  train  to  their  seats  in  the 
car  behind  us  and  rollicking  back,  a  little  later, 
to  the  dining-car  ahead.  I  was  still  staring 
emptily  out,  in  my  pearl-gray  spats,  and  my  pearl- 
gray  suit,  and  my  pearl-gray  hat,  and  my  stick; 
a  Frenchman,  likely,  but  one  of  those  Frenchmen 
who  belong  to  no  country  and  to  whom  every 
country  has,  to  its  edification,  belonged. 

I  was  aroused  by  my  father,  who  said,  "Get 
a  move  on,  boy.  This  is  our  sitting  for  lunch. 
Have  you  washed  your  hands?"  My  hands  were 
encased  in  pearl-gray  gloves. 

"He  hasn't  washed  them  since  he  got  those 
gloves,"  said  my  brother. 

"Wash  your  hands,"  said  my  mother,  "and 
come  on.  We'll  be  in  the  diner.  But  for  pity's 
sake— hurry." 

Beneath  the  double-breasted  jacket  of  my 
pearl-gray  suit  was  a  pair  of  red  suspenders, 
purchased  in  Rome  the  day  before;  the  whim 
of  a  man  whom  red  suspenders  and  red  sus- 
penders alone  would  move  from  an  ennui  begot- 
ten of  absolutely  every  other  experience.  My 
father,  when  I  bought  them,  said,  "You're  crazy, 
boy."   My  mother  said,  "He'll  grow  up,"  and 
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my  brother  said,  "When?"  They  were  my  fust 
suspenders,  and  my  brother  said,  "Don't  forget 
to  pull  them  up  alter  you've  been  to  the  bath- 
room." 

I  washed  my  hands  and  went  into  the  dining- 
car.  On  my  right  arm  I  carried  my  pearl-gray 
hat,  in  my  left  hand  my  pearl-gray  gloves  and  my 
stick,  on  which  I  leaned,  walking  with  a  loose 
limp  that  would  hardly  deceive  anyone  who  had 
watched  the  performance  of  the  dying  roue  in 
"The  Fool,"  which  had  been  on  the  road  a  season 
or  two  betore. 

The  American  girls  filled  almost  the  whole  of 
the  diner,  and  our  table  was  at  the  far  end.  As 
I  entered  the  car,  a  falling  hush  reached  my  half- 
consciousness.  My  face  was  a  pallid  mask,  my 
eyes  fixed  on  nothingness— for  which  the  Cinzano 
advertisement  on  the  farther  door  of  the  dining- 
car  sufficed.  But  the  hush  was  broken  by  a  giggle 
arising  from  girl  to  girl  and  from  table  to  table 
after  I  passed.  And  the  incidence  of  the  giggle, 
proceeding,  even  as  I  proceeded,  from  the  back 
to  the  front  of  the  car,  was  not  to  be  mistaken. 
The  pallid  mask  of  my  face  turned  red. 

As  I  turned  around  and  sat  down,  my  brother 
whispered  to  me,  "You  forgot  to  pull  up  your 
suspenders." 

AW  E  E  K  later  we  reached  the  Hotel  Cecil 
in  London,  to  spend  three  days  before  we 
sailed  on  the  Maufetania.  With  my  stick  I  man- 
aged to  get  up  the  broad  stone  steps,  and  my 
brother  said  to  the  doorman,  "You'd  better  take 
his  arm.  He's  in  the  last  stages."  In  the  lobby 
were  two  of  the  American  girls  who  had  been  on 
the  train  from  Aix.  Coming  down  in  the  elevator 
for  dinner  were  two  more.  They  were  all  staying 
at  the  Cecil. 

The  first  day  I  didn't  go  out  at  all.  I  explained 
my  behavior  to  my  parents  as  a  general  lassitude 
arising,  I  thought,  from  a  number  of  worries, 
"the  worst  of  which,"  said  my  brother,  "is  that 
pack  ot  girls  who  laughed  at  him  in  the  diner." 
The  second  day  I  had  breakfast  in  the  room  and 
went  downstairs  at  eleven,  when  the  girls  were 
sure  to  be  out  on  tour.  One  of  them  was  alone 
with  me  in  the  elevator.  She  said,  "Hello,"  and 
I  bowed  from  the  neck. 

"How  long  are  you  staying?"  she  said. 
I  stared  at  her.— How  long  did  a  man  like  me, 
in  my  condition,  know  he  was  staying,  and 
where?— She  was  the  first  of  the  lot  I  had  really 
looked  at,  or  through.  She  was  not  the  prettiest. 
She  was  very  tall  (like  me),  spare,  knuckly,  small- 
featured.  And  nice.  Really  nice.  And  pretty 
enough.  "Until  Thursday,"  I  said. 


"So  are  we,"  she  said.  "Are  you  going  bai  k  on 
the  lie?" 

"No,  on  the  Mauretania." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "that's  too  bad,"  and  then  she 
pulled  herself  up,  the  way  you  do  when  you 
might  blush,  and  said,  "I  mean  it's  so  good  to 
have  someone  to  talk  English— American— to," 
and  she  laughed  a  nice  laugh  compounded  of 
embarrassment  and  friendliness.  I  held  my  stick 
behind  me,  and  when  we  got  out  of  the  elevator 
I  left  it  there  alongside  the  car. 

We  talked  some  more  and  she  said  that  the 
other  girls  were  out  on  a  rubberneck  tour  but 
she  hadn't  felt  so  well  and,  besides,  she  liked 
to  go  places  alone  once  in  a  while,  you  never 
had  a  chance  to  when  you  were  in  a  tour.  I 
understood  that,  and  I  said  so,  and  we  went  for 
a  walk,   and   when   we  came   back  she  said, 


"Thanks  for  coming  with  me.  I  don't  really 
like  to  go  alone,  and  I  get  kind  of  scared,  even 
when  they  speak  English.  But  this  is  the  end 
of  the  tour  and  we've  all  been  together  seven 
weeks." 

I  asked  her  what  she'd  be  doing  tomorrow, 
and  she  said  it  was  their  last  day  and  she  guessed 
there  would  be  something  scheduled  and  they'd 
have  to  pack  and  all— and  1  said,  "You  can  pack 
tomorrow  night.  So  can  I.  Why  don't  you  say 
you're  not  feeling  well  at  breakfast  and  I'll  mee  t 
you  in  the  lobby  at  ten  and  we'll  go  somewhere." 

"Where?"  she  said. 

"Really,"  I  said,  and  my  pearl-gray  limp  came 
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A  WOODEN  DARNING  EGG 

the  carpentered  hen 
unhinges  her  wings, 
abandons  her  nest 
of  splinters,  and  sings. 

The  egg  she  has  laid 
is  maple  and  hard 
as  a  tenpenny  nail 
and  smooth  as  a  board. 

The  grain  of  the  wood 
embraces  the  shape 
as  brown  feathers  do 
the  rooster's  round  nape. 

Pressured  by  pride, 
her  sandpapered  throat 
nnwarps  when  she  cries 
Cross-cu  t !  ka-ross-cut ! 

Beginning  to  brood 
she  tests  with  a  level 
the  angle,  sits  down, 
and  coos  Bevel  bevel. 


back,  "there  are  dozens  of  places  out  of  London- 
it's  your  first  time  over,  isn't  it?" 

She  said  it  was,  and  didn't  ask  me  if  it  was 
mine. 

"Well,  then,"  I  said,  "I'll  arrange  something, 
and  we'll  be  back  at  five." 

I  hot-footed  it  to  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany, and  one  of  the  clerks,  when  I  asked  him 
where  a  fellow  and  his  girl  ought  to  go  on  their 
last  day  in  England,  said.  "Why,  Dorking." 

So  we  went  to  Dorking  Town. 

I  don't  know,  now,  whai  it  was  like  or  how 
we  got  there.  (By  train,  I  suppose.)  I  remember 
a  buggy,  and  village  lanes,  and  a  teashop,  and 
that's  all.  And  I  may  as  well  say  that  all  of  the 
details  of  this  story  (except  the  pearl-gray  outfit; 
there's  a  snapshot  of  me  in  it)  are  only  what  the 
lawyers,  when  the  witness  shakes  his  head,  call 
"your  best  recollection,  if  you  please."  It  was  a 
quarter-century  ago.  and,  as  bad  money  drives 
out  good  on  the  market,  so  bad  history,  of  which 
we  have  had  a  lot  this  quarter-century,  drives 
out  good  in  the  memory. 
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I  remember,  as  I  say,  that  she  was  tall  and 
spare.  She  was  dark— at  least  she  wasn't  a  yellow 
blonde.  I  remember  that  her  fingers  were  long, 
so  I  must  have  held  her  hand  that  day— but  it 
may  have  been  only  in  getting  on  or  off  the  train. 
I  don't  remember  what  we  talked  about,  except 
that  we  didn't  talk  about  the  dining-car  from 
Aix.  She  never  once  said  she'd  seen  me  before— 
she  was  that  nice— and  that,  I  suppose,  is  why  I 
fell  in  love  with  her  in  the  elevator  in  the  Cecil. 

I  remember  that  we  got  back  to  London  later 
than  we  intended  to,  and  we  said  good-by.  I 
must  have  promised  to  call  her  in  New  York,  or 
to  write  her,  and  we  must  have  exchanged 
addresses.  Well— I  had  a  girl  back  home  and  she 
may  have  had  a  boy.  I  know  that  we  never  wrote 
or  saw  each  other  again.  I  don't  remember  Avhere 
she  was  going  to  school.  I  don't  remember  her 
name.  I  remember  that  she  lived  in  a  town  I 
had  never  heard  of— Sewickley,  Pa. 

AN  D  what  if  I  went  to  Sewickley  and 
found  her?  I'm  forty-eight  years  old  and 
happily  married,  and  I  hope  she  is,  too.  Besides, 
1956  is  not  1927,  and,  while  we  lean  people  wear 
pretty  well,  I'm  not  the  blade  I  was— or  pre- 
tended to  be.  And  women  wear  worse  than  men. 
Or  at  least  they  act  as  if  they  do,  and  like  as  not 
she  is  no  longer  lean  but  gaunt. 

Sewickley  isn't  Chicago,  either.  It's  suburban 
rich  (I've  learned)  and  always  has  been,  and  I 
suppose  she's  solid,  maybe  shallow,  or  even 
country-club,  in  all  her  views  (there's  no  reason 
that  I  can  think  of  why  she  shouldn't  be:  neither 
of  us  had  any  views  at  all,  in  Dorking),  and  I'm 
a  rheumy  old  radical.  I  can  get  myself  shined  up 
for  occasions,  but  what  in  the  world  would  we 
talk  about?  If  a  real  love  affair  is  best  ended 
when  it  ends,  how  much  more  so  a  day  that 
began  and  ended  in  Dorking? 

And  how  would  I  find  her  if  I  wanted  to?  Go 
from  house  to  house  in  Sewickley?  And  is  the 
impossibility  (as  I  suppose)  of  finding  her  the 
reason  that  I'm  afraid  that  the  next  time  I'm  in 
Pittsburgh  I'll  try  to?  I  might  advertise  in  the 
Post-Gazette  personals,  but  how  would  the  ad 
read?— 

DORKING  TOWN.-Will  yng  lady 
(1927)  spent  happy  day  yng  man  write 
Box  297? 

I'd  do  better  to  put  my  ad  in  the  lost-and-tound 
column: 

LOST.-My  19th  yi  .  Sntmntl.  value  to 
loser.  Lib.  rwrd.  of  any  10  yrs.  since 
for  return  of  same. 


The  first  of  two  articles  by 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


WHO  REALLY  RUNS 

THE  SENATE? 


One  of  the  most  respected  Washington 
correspondents  tells  why  no  Senator — 
however  ahle  or  popular — can  get  far  until 
he  learns  how  to  work  with  the  Inner  Club. 

WHEN  the  gavel  strikes  to  convene  the 
Eighty-fifth  Congress  of  the  United 
States  next  month,  the  members  of  the  Senate- 
new  and  old— will  organize  themselves  in  a  body 
like  no  other  on  earth.  For  a  long  time  I  have 
felt  that  the  one  touch  of  authentic  genius  in 
the  American  political  system— apart,  of  course, 
from  the  incomparable  majesty  and  decency  and 
felicity  of  the  Constitution  itself— is  the  Senate. 
The  indispensable  characteristic  of  this  vital 
institution  perhaps  can  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  the  Senate  is  in  a  sense  a  high  assembly  but 
that  in  a  deeper  sense  it  is  a  great  and  unique 
human  consensus  of  individual  men. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  an  odd, 
mixed  place.  It  is  hard  and  efficient,  and  it  is 
soft  and  dawdling.  It  is  harsh,  and  it  is  kind.  It 
is  dignity,  and  it  is  disorder.  It  is  arrogant,  and 
it  is  humble.  President  George  Washington,  as 
the  story  goes,  once  vowed  he'd  be  damned  if  he 
ever  went  to  that  place  again.  In  the  long  years 
since,  many  others  of  high  and  low  station  have 
felt  much  the  same  way;  but  still  they  have  had 
to  deal  with  it. 

Paradox  is  another  of  the  characteristics.  This 
is  a  place  where  a  Bilbo  of  Mississippi  will  rise 
with  unmistakable  insult  to  a  whole  race.  But 
it  is  also  a  place  where  a  Stennis,  also  of  Missis- 
sippi, the  product  of  this  institution  at  its  best, 
will  unhesitatingly  and  against  every  hazard  do 
his  duty  to  his  state,  to  his  country,  and  to  his 


tradition,  his  soft  voice  drowning  and  making 
irrelevant  the  strident  echoes  of  the  voice  that 
came  before. 

In  this  article  I  shall  try  to  tell  the  qualities 
which  make  some  members  of  the  Senate 
"belong"  and  those  which  make  others  forever 
outsiders.  And  in  a  second  article,  I  hope  to 
show  how  a  "good"  Senator  gets  that  way. 

When  a  newcomer  enters  the  Senate,  long 
custom  impels  him,  if  he  is  at  all  wise,  to  walk 
with  a  soft  foot  and  to  speak  with  a  soft  voice, 
and  infrequently.  Men  who  have  reached 
national  fame  in  less  than  two  years  in  powerful 
non-Senatorial  office— Saltonstall  as  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  Duff  as  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  recent  examples— have  found  four  years  and 
more  not  long  enough  to  feel  free  to  speak 
up  loudly  in  the  Institution.  All  the  newcomer 
needs,  if  he  is  able  and  strong,  is  the  passage 
of  time— but  this  he  needs  indispensably,  save 
in  those  rare  cases  where  the  geniuses  among 
Senate  types  are  involved. 

The  old  definition  of  the  Senate  as  "the  most 
exclusive  club  in  the  world"  is  no  longer  alto- 
gether applicable,  as  perhaps  it  never  was.  It  is, 
however,  both  a  club  and  a  club  within  a  club. 
By  the  newly  arrived  and  by  some  of  the  others 
the  privileges  are  only  carefully  and  sparingly 
used.  To  the  senior  members— and  sometimes 
they  are  senior  only  in  terms  of  power  and  high 
acceptability— privilege  is  inexhaustible  and  can 
be  pressed  to  almost  any  limit.  I  have  seen  one 
member,  say  a  Lehman  of  New  York,  confined 
by  niggling  and  almost  brutal  Senate  action  to 
the  most  literal  inhibitions  of  the  least  important 
of  all  the  rules.  And  again  I  have  seen  a  vital 
Senate  roll  call  held  off  for  hours  by  all  sorts 
of  open  time-killing— in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
supposedly  it  is  not  possible  to  interrupt  a  roll 
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nil  once  a  is  in  motion— for  the  simple  purpose 
of  seeing  that  a  delayed  aircraft  has  opportunity 
to  land  at  the  Washington  airport  so  that  a 
motorcycle  escort  can  bring,  say,  a  Humphrey  of 
Minnesota  in  to  he  recorded.* 

Lehman  is.  of  course,  a  member  of  the  Outer 
Club,  which  is  composed  of  all  the  Senate.  But 
Humphrey  is,  in  part  by  the  mvsterious  opera- 
tion of  acceptability-by-association,  in  or  very 
(lose  to  the  Inner  Club.  The  inequality  indi- 
cated here  has  nothing  to  do  with  political  belief 
or  activity;  both  Lehman  and  Humphrey  are 
liberal  Democrats  and  both  have  records  of  dis- 
tinction.  Humphrey  simply  gets  along  better. 

THE    INNER  CLUB 

TH  E  inner  life  of  the  Senate— and  the  vast 
importance  to  it  of  its  internal  affairs  may 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  has  on  occasion  taken 
longer  to  decide  upon  the  proper  salaries  for  a 
handful  of  Senate  employees  than  to  provide 
billions  of  dollars  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States— is  controlled  by  the  Inner  Club.  This  is 
an  organism  without  name  or  charter,  without 
officers,  without  a  list  of  membership,  without  a 
wholly  conscious  being  at  all. 

There  is  no  list  of  qualifications  for  member- 
ship, either  posted  or  orally  mentioned.  At  the 
core  of  the  Inner  Club  stand  the  Southerners, 
who  with  rare  exceptions  automatically  assume 
membership  almost  with  the  taking  of  the  oath 
of  office.  They  get  in,  so  to  speak,  by  inheritance, 
but  at  their  elbows  within  the  core  are  others, 
Easterners,  Midwesterners,  Westerners,  Repub- 
licans, or  Democrats. 

The  outer  life  of  the  Senate,  in  which  all  the 
members  are  theoretically  more  or  less  equal  at 
the  time  of  decision  that  comes  when  a  roll-call 
vote  is  added  up,  is  defined  by  its  measurable 
actions  on  bills  and  on  public  policies.  But  this 
outer  life,  even  in  its  most  objective  aspects, 
is  not  free  of  the  subtle  influence  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  Institution. 

The  inner  life  is  in  the  command  of  a  distinct 
minority  within  this  place  of  the  minority.  This 
minority-within-a-minority  is  the  Inner  Club. 
This  Inner  Club,  though  in  spirit  largely  domi- 
nated   l>\    the  Southerners,  is  not  geographic. 

*  Any  Senator  studied  here  is  studied  for  some  aspect 
of  character  and  attitude  that  illustrates  a  substan- 
tially timeless  aspect  of  the  place.  Thus  I  have  taken 
ik.  'Areat  care  to  be  quite  exact  about  such  expressions 
as  "the  late"  and  "the  former."  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned here  they  are  all.  and  will  go  on  being,  Sen- 
ators of  the  United  States. 
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No  more  than  twenty-two  of  the  ninety-six 
members  of  the  Senate  can  ever  be  Southerners, 
for  the  great  divide  of  history  and  custom  defines 
the  true  Southern  territory  as  the  eleven  States 
of  the  Old  Confederacy.  (In  this  connection  the 
Border  State  people— the  Marylanders,  the  Mis- 
sourians,  the  Kentuckians,  the  Oklahomans,  and 
the  West  Virginians— really  need  not  apply.) 
Nevertheless,  the  place  is,  to  a  peculiar  degree, 
a  Southern  Institution  engrafted  upon,  or  grow- 
ing in  at  the  heart  of,  this  ostensibly  national 
assembly  of  the  sages. 

So  marked  and  so  constant  is  this  high  degree 
of  Southern  dominion,  in  spirit  or  in  fact  in  the 
varying  times,  that  the  Senate  might  be  described 
without  too  much  violence  to  fact  as  the  South's 
unending  revenge  upon  the  North  for  Gettys- 
burg. 

The  acceptable  definitions  of  what  is  proper, 
there  and  elsewhere,  are  far  more  often  made  by 
Southerners,  from  their  entrenched  position  of 
minority,  than  by  all  the  rest  of  the  place  put 
together.  No  one  would  more  quickly  confirm 
this  than  would  a  Saltonstall  of  Massachusetts, 
who  is  so  well-born  that  envy  simply  would  not 
occur  to  him.  The  late  Taft  of  Ohio,  a  member 
of  one  of  the  family  dynasties  of  the  country, 
instinctively  recognized  this  yvhen  he  first  began 
to  make  his  long  series  of  accommodations  yvith 
the  Southern  Democrats. 

But  the  characteristic  Southerner,  yvhat  a  mel- 
lifluous joy  he  is  in  debate!  This  man— George  of 
Georgia,  the  late  Senator  Bailey  from  North 
Carolina,  Stennis  of  Mississippi,  any  number  of 
others  from  the  South— will  before  he  is  through 
catch  at  the  throat  of  the  most  cynical  hearer. 

He  will  begin  softly,  with  wry  self-deprecation, 
almost  with  an  embarrassment  of  humility.  He 
will  say  that  he  has,  of  course,  only  a  very  few 
words:  all  too  well  is  he  aware  that  it  is  not  for 
him  to  intrude  long  upon  the  deliberations  of  his 
betters  here. 

And  then,  as  he  goes  along  and  the  clock 
hands  slip  by,  the  tone,  at  first  imperceptibly, 
will  change.  The  voice  toward  which  men  had 
been  leaning  more  or  less  intently,  so  low  and 
calm  was  it,  will  begin  to  rise  in  volume  and  to 
fall  in  tone.  And  at  the  end  it  has  become  a  com- 
manding pipe  organ,  rolling  out  before  the 
wicked,  the  foolish,  and  the  insensitive. 

The  Southerner  will  very  much  enjoy  his  per- 
formance and  so  will  those  around  him.  but  he 
finds  himself  considerably  less  than  moved  when 
non-Southern  Senators  attempt  such  tours  de 
force.  All  the  same  when  these  unhappy  occa- 
sions do  arise  his  sense  of  punctilio  is  so  strong 
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that,  unlike  many  of  the  Northerners  themselves, 
he  will  loyally  remain  in  his  seat  to  give  attend- 
ance upon  the  effort,  much  as  its  shortcomings 
ma)  pain  him. 

Because  of  the  Southerner's  instinctive  sym- 
pathy with  the  Institution  and  all  that  is  in  it, 
he  is  like  a  man  who  can  put  his  hand  instantly 
to  any  book  in  a  cherished  library.  In  conse- 
quence he  is  a  past  master  of  the  precedents,  the 
practices,  and  even  the  moods  of  the  Senate  and 
as  a  parliamentarian  formidable  in  any  debate  or 
maneuver.  He  has  "swallowed  the  rule  book." 

All  those  who  belong  to  the  Inner  Club 
express,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  deepest 
instincts  and  prejudices  of  "the  Senate  type." 
The  Senate  type  is,  speaking  broadly,  a  man  for 
whom  the  Institution  is  a  career  in  itself,  a  life  in 
itself,  and  an  end  in  itself.  This  Senate  type  is 
not  always  free  of  Presidential  ambition,  a  strik- 
ing case  in  point  having  been  the  late  Senator 
Taft.  But  the  important  fact  is  that  when  the 
Senate  type  thinks  of  the  Presidency  he  thinks 
of  it  as  only  another  and  not  as  really  a  higher 
ambition,  as  did  Taft  and  as  did  Senator  Russell 
of  Georgia  when,  in  1952,  he  sought  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  nomination. 

The  Senate  type  makes  the  Institution  his 
home  in  an  almost  literal  sense,  and  certainly 
in  a  deeply  emotional  sense.  His  head  swims 
with  its  history,  its  lore,  and  the  accounts  of  past 
personnel  and  deeds  and  purposes.  To  him, 
precedent  has  an  almost  mystical  meaning  and 
where  the  common  run  of  members  will  reflect 
twice  at  least  before  creating  a  precedent,  the 
Senate  type  will  reflect  so  long  and  so  often  that 
nine  times  out  of  ten  he  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  such  a  project  at  all. 

His  concern  for  the  preservation  of  Senate 
tradition  is  so  great  that  he  distrusts  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary,  however  small,  as  for  exam- 
ple a  night  session.  Not  necessarily  an  abstemious 
man  (and  sometimes  a  fairly  bibulous  one  as  a 
convivial  character  within  the  Institution)  he 
will  complain  that  such  sessions,  especially  along 
toward  the  closing  days  of  Congress,  will  be 
unduly  tiring  on  the  elders  of  the  body.  Often 
he  really  means  here  that  prolonged  meetings, 
tending  as  they  do  to  send  the  most  decorous 
of  men  out  to  the  lounges  for  a  nip,  may  wind 
up  with  one  or  more  distinguished  members 
taking  aboard  what  never  in  the  world  would 
be  called  a  few  too  many. 

This  Senate  type  knows,  with  the  surest 
touch  i  11  the  world,  precisely  how  to  treat  his 
colleagues,  Outer  Club  as  well  as  Inner  Club. 
He  is  nearly  always  a  truly  compassionate  man, 


very  slow  to  condemn  his  brothers.  And  not 
even  the  imminent  approach  of  a  great  war  can 
disturb  him  more  than  the  approach  of  what  he 
may  regard  as  adequate  evidence  that  the  Senate 
may  in  one  crisis  or  another  be  losing  not  the 
affection  of  the  country  (for  which  he  has  no 
great  care)  but  the  respect  of  the  country. 

The  standard  of  proper  conduct  for  a  Senator 
is  about  what  the  Institution  says  it  is— at  a 
given  time,  in  a  given  circumstance,  and  with 
regard  to  a  given  member.  The  rules  are  made 
to  be  observed:  but  then  again  they  are  made  to 
be  broken  by  some  men  sometimes.  It  is  a  place 
—protected  as  it  is  both  by  the  Constitution  and 
custom— where  privilege  in  personal  behavior 
is  high  and  inhibitions  on  personal  behavior  are 
very  rare.  The  easiest  and  somewhat  oversimpli- 
fied way  to  express  the  real  situation  is  simply 
to  say  that  the  great  ones  do  about  as  they  please, 
short  of  action  so  outrageous  as  not  possibly  to 
be  overlooked.  The  rest,  except  for  the  unhappy 
few  in  any  session  who  somehow  are  not  accept- 
able at  all,  can  in  the  vulgar  phrase  get  away 
with  almost  anything  so  long  as  it  is  not  directed 
against  anybody  in  the  Inner  Club. 

CRIME    AND  PUNISHMENT 

IT  WAS  this  tradition  that  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Senate's  long  hesitation  before  it  dealt 
with  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  of  Wisconsin, 
though  political  timidity  had  its  place.  And 
when,  in  December  1954,  he  was  at  length 
condemned  by  a  vote  of  67  to  22,  it  was  for 
purely  Senatorial  offenses  and  not  at  all  for  what 
his  critics  in  the  public  had  long  charged  against 
him— an  attack  on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  a  habit 
of  accusation  without  proof,  a  campaign  of 
divisiveness  affecting  the  whole  of  the  Republic, 
a  denial  of  the  oldest  traditions  of  the  English- 
speaking  heritage.  He  was  in  fact  tried  not  for 
intellectual  crime  against  the  people  and  the 
Republic  (though  this  was  the  charge  really 
debated  pro  and  con  among  the  public)  but 
wholly  for  his  conduct  concerning  the  Institu- 
tion. The  scene  inside  was  vastly  removed  from 
the  scene  outside.  It  was  not  the  hostile  press 
and  public  that  brought  McCarthy  to  his  ac- 
counting. It  was  not  the  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion. It  was  not  the  Republican  party,  though 
most  Republicans  saw  clearly  that  he  was  in  a 
political  sense  ultimately  their  responsibility. 

It  was  the  Institution  that  finally  brought  him 
to  book— an  Institution  led,  as  always  in  these 
supreme  crises  involving  its  real  life,  by  its 
Senate  types  of  the  Inner  Club. 
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"We  realize,"  said  Senator  Watkins,  when  the 
hearings  opened,  "that  the  United  States  Senate 
is  on  trial.  .  .  ." 

It  is  only  in  this  context  of  the  underlying 
reality,  as  the  Institution  appreciated  it,  that  the 
whole  of  the  proceeding  can  be  truly  understood. 
It  was  not  a  trial  in  the  commonly  understood 
meaning  at  all;  the  judges  clearly  and  inevitably 
had  prior  opinions,  for  day  after  day  they  had 
all  sat  with  McCarthy.  They  were  not  hearing 
an  action  at  law;  they  were  determining  simply 
the  degree  that  a  member  had  transgressed  the 
rides,  written  or  not,  and  the  spirit  of  the  club 
to  which  he  belonged. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  findings  of  the  select 
committee  seemed  to  many  so  strangely  irrelevant 
—irrelevant  alike  to  those  in  the  public  who  had 
all  but  canonized  their  swarthy  and  muscular 
hero,  McCarthy,  and  to  those  whose  firmest  con- 
viction was  that  his  had  been  a  truly  historic 
crime. 

And,  indeed,  if  the  matter  be  viewed  in  this 
light,  what  an  odd  indictment  it  was! 

For  the  Senate  never  conceded  that  this  was 
a  truly  public  problem;  it  was  a  Senate  problem 
and  the  Senate  moved  in  its  way  to  solve  it.  It 
was,  on  its  face,  a  solution  that  left  much  un- 
resolved. Untouched,  in  theory,  was  his  power 
there.  His  right  to  vote,  to  remain  on  the  very 
committee  where  the  Institution  had  found  he 
had  worked  his  harm— all  these  too  remained. 
But,  ostensibly  unpunished  though  he  was,  there 
was  real  and  lasting  punishment.  A  door,  quite 
unseen  but  quite  heavy,  had  been  shut  before 
him.  He  might  well  remain  a  great  power  to  a 
substantial  minority  in  his  own  party  and  else- 
where. But  in  the  Institution  he  was  a  power 
no  longer. 

For  again  the  Senate  has  its  ways,  and  one  of 
these  was  illustrated  in  the  post-condemnation 
days.  Again  and  again  when  McCarthy  rose  to 
speak  there  was  in  the  chamber  that  rarest  of  all 
demonstrations,  a  demonstration  of  conscious  dis- 
order and  inattention.  Tolerance  is  a  long  rope 
here,  a  very  long  one.  But,  give  a  man  enough 
rope  .  .  . 

THE    WINDS    OF  POWER 

TH  E  Senate  type  measures  the  degree  of 
respect  being  shown  by  the  country  at  any 
given  time  not  wholly  by  what  he  reads  and 
hears  through  the  mass  media,  and  not  at  all 
by  the  indicated  attitude  of  any  President,  but 
by  what  is  borne  in  upon  his  consciousness  by  his 
contact  with  what  he  considers  to  be  the  more 
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suitable  conveyors  of  proper  public  thought.  He, 
the  true  Senate  type,  has  this  partiality  toward 
the  few  as  distinguished  from  the  many  all 
through  his  career  even  though  he  will  hide  it 
skillfully  in  his  recurring  tests  at  home  when, 
up  for  re-election,  he  must  depend  upon  the  mass. 

As  the  Southern  members  of  the  Inner  Club 
make  the  ultimate  decisions  as  to  what  is  proper 
in  point  of  manner— these  decisions  then  in- 
fallibly pervading  the  Outer  Club— so  the  whole 
generality  of  the  Inner  Club  makes  the  decisions 
as  to  what  in  general  is  proper  in  the  Institution 
and  what  in  general  its  conclusions  should  be 
on  high  issues.  These  decisions  are  in  no  way 
overtly  or  formally  reached;  it  is  simply  that  one 
day  the  perceptive  onlooker  will  discover  a  kind 
of  aura  from  the  Inner  Club  that  informs  him 
of  what  the  Senate  is  later  going  to  do  about 
such  and  such. 

For  an  illustration  of  the  point,  there  was  this 
small  but  significant  incident  in  1956:  Some 
of  the  junior  members  had  set  out  to  put  some 
Congressional  check  on  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  by  creating  an  overseeing  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee.  A  majority  of  the  whole  body 
became  formally  committed  to  the  bill,  and  all 
seemed  clear  ahead.  Suddenly,  however,  some 
of  the  patriarchs— among  them  the  venerable 
Alben  Barkley  of  Kentucky,  who  was  soon  to 
die  in  his  seventy-ninth  year  while  smiting  the 
Republicans  from  a  speaking  platform  at  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University— found  themselves  dis- 
enchanted. They  decided,  for  no  very  per- 
ceptible reason  except  that  they  felt  they  had 
been  inadequately  consulted,  that  a  joint  com- 
mittee would  not  do  at  all.  Under  their  bleak 
and  languid  frowns  the  whole  project  simply 
died;  a  wind  had  blown  upon  it  from  the  Inner 
Club  and  its  erstwhile  sponsors  simply  left  it. 

The  Senate  type  therefore— and  his  distillate 
is  found  in  the  Inner  Club— is  in  many  senses 
more  an  institutional  man  than  a  public  man 
in  the  ordinary  definition  of  such  a  personage. 
Some  of  the  Senate's  most  powerful  public  men 
have  not  been  truly  Senate  types.  The  late 
Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg  of  Michigan,  for  all 
his  influence  upon  foreign  relations  after  he  had 
abandoned  isolationism  for  internationalism, 
was  never  in  his  career  a  true  Senate  type,  no 
matter  how  formidable  he  was  as  a  public  man. 
Incomparably  the  truest  current  Senate  type,  and 
incomparably  the  most  influential  man  on  the 
inner  life  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Russell  of 
Georgia,  has  never  had  one-tenth  Vandenberg's 
impact  upon  public  and  press  in  objective,  or  out- 
Senate,  affairs. 
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Russell's  less  palpable  and  less  measurable 
influence,  however,  was  infinitely  greater  in  the 
Senate,  on  all  matters  involving  its  inner  being, 
than  was  Vandenberg's,  as  indeed  was  Taft's. 
For  Russell  could  actually  command  the  votes  of 
others  upon  many  matters,  even  some  entirely 
objective  matters.  Vandenberg  spoke  to  the  coun- 
try and  occasionally  to  the  world.  Russell  (and 
the  other  Senate  types  as  well)  speaks  primarily 
to  the  Senate.  Going  back  a  good  deal  farther, 
Huey  Long  of  Louisiana  spoke  also  beyond  the 
Senate,  specifically  to  the  discontented  and  the 
dispossessed  outside,  while  one  of  his  greatest 
critics  of  the  time,  Carter  Glass  of  Virginia,  spoke 
to  the  Senate,  as  Byrd  of  Virginia  does  to  this 
day. 

THE  non-Senate  types,  it  thus  may  be  seen, 
are  in  the  end  influential  only  to  the  degree  that 
they  may  so  instruct  or  so  inflame  a  part  of  the 
public  sufficiently  large  to  insist  upon  this  or 
that  course  of  political  conduct.  The  Senate  type 
in  the  last  analysis  has  the  better  of  it.  For  not 
only  does  his  forum  generally  resist  change  and 
all  public  pressure  save  the  massive  and  endur- 
ing; it  also  will  tend  quickly  to  adopt  his  pro- 
posals unless  they  are  quite  clearly  untenable. 

The  Senate  Democratic  leader  in  the  Eighty- 
fourth  Congress,  Lyndon  Johnson  of  Texas,  once 
was  able  to  pass  more  than  a  hundred  bills,  not 
all  of  them  lacking  in  controversy,  in  a  matter 
of  a  little  more  than  an  hour.  There  were  a 
variety  of  reasons  for  this  wholly  untypical  burst 
of  speed  in  a  body  devoted  to  the  leisurely  ap- 
proach. But  the  most  important  of  these  reasons 
was  simply  "Lyndon  wants  it."  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add  that  "Lyndon"  is  pre-eminently  a 
Senate  type,  so  much  so  that,  highly  realistic 
politician  though  he  is,  he  is  quite  unable  to 
believe  that  the  public  is  not  in  utter  fascination 
of  the  parliamentary  procedures  of  his  Insti- 
tution. 

Again  the  Republican  Senate  leader,  Know- 
land  of  California  (and  like  Johnson  he  is 
senior  only  in  terms  of  place  and  power  and  not 
in  years)  is  a  curious  example  of  the  power  of 
the  Senate  type.  Knowland,  who  inherited  the 
leadership  in  a  personal  laying  on  of  hands  from 
the  dying  Senator  Taft,  was  in  both  the  Eighty- 
third  and  Eighty-fourth  Congresses  in  what  one 
might  have  thought  to  be  a  position  scarcely 
likely  to  win  him  great  popularity  in  his  party 
or  in  the  Senate. 

A  young  Republican  of  the  old  school,  he  was 
faithful  in  his  fashion  to  the  newly  arrived 
Republican  in  the  White  House,  General  Eisen- 


hower, but  he  persisted,  it  will  be  recalled,  in 
rebellious  notions  about  Asian  policy  and  about 
dealing  with  the  world  Communists.  There  were 
many  times  when,  in  the  Senate  and  before 
the  world,  he  was  clearly  contradic  ting  an  almost 
ecstatically  popular  Republican  President  of  the 
United  States  and  all  the  powerftd  forces  in  that 
President's  train. 

Outsiders  could  not  quite  see  how  Knowland 
coidd  in  these  circumstances  remain  the  Presi- 
dent's party  spokesman  in  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  types,  for  their  part,  simply  coidd  not 
grasp  what  the  outsiders  were  talking  about.  To 
the  Inner  Club  it  was  sheer  nonsense  to  talk  of 
Knowland  as  the  President's  leader;  plainly  he 
was  the  Senate's  leader,  on  one  side  of  the  aisle. 

A  man,  therefore,  may  be  a  Senate  type  in 
good  standing  in  the  Inner  Club  if  he  is  wholly 
out  of  step  on  fateful  matters  with  his  own 
Administration  (as  with  Knowland  on  Asia  in 
regard  to  Eisenhower).  He  may  be  the  same  if 
he  is  wholly  out  of  step  with  his  own  party,  as 
for  illustration  Byrd  in  regard  to  the  regular 
Democrats  who  control  the  party  nationally.  He 
may  be  the  same  if,  like  McClellan  of  Arkansas 
he  comes  fortuitously  and  reluctantly  to  national 
attention  only  because  he  becomes  involved  in 
something  widely  televised,  like  the  Army- 
McCarthy  hearings. 

Equally  a  man  may  be  a  powerful  Senate  type 
with  never  a  great  legislative  triumph  to  his 
credit,  by  a  mysterious  chemical  process  that 
seems  to  be  transforming  now  so  relative  a  new- 
comer as  Payne  of  Maine.  Why  such  progress 
for  Payne?  It  is  a  little  awkward  to  explain;  per- 
haps the  explanation  is  that  Payne,  who  was  a 
rather  hard-handed  politician  as  Governor  of 
Maine,  simply  generates  a  warmth  about  him 
because  he  so  wholeheartedly  performs,  without 
fuss  or  trouble,  such  Senate  chores  as  are  handed 
over  to  him. 

The  converse  is  similarly  so.  William  Ful- 
bright  of  Arkansas,  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  an  ex- 
university  president,  a  young  and  literate  man 
with  many  useful  years  ahead  of  him,  was 
credited  as  a  member  of  the  House  with  promot- 
ing this  country's  turn  to  internationalism  before 
the  second  world  war.  He  has  been  credited 
since  in  the  Senate  with  many  achievements,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  cumulative  achievement 
of  an  experience  and  a  seniority  that  are  very 
likely  one  day  to  make  him  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

He  is  not,  for  all  of  this,  quite  a  Senate  type. 
Nor,  for  another  example,  is  Paul  Douglas  of 
Illinois,  with  his  academic  background,  his  abil- 
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it)  in  the  field  of  economics,  and  his  not  incon- 
siderable feat  in  winning  re-election  in  1954  over 
assistance  given  to  his  opponent  by  President 
Eisenhower.  Is  scholastic  achievement  or  "intel- 
lectualism"  then— considering  the  cases  of  Ful- 
bright  and  of  Douglas— some  bar  to  the  Inner 
Club?  Not  at  all.  For,  standing  well  inside  the 
doors  of  the  Inner  Club,  at  least,  is  Humphrey  of 
Minnesota,  who  used  to  teach  political  science. 
And  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Inner  Club  in  the 
Eighty-fourth  Congress  sat  the  man  with  what 
man)  would  consider  the  most  truly  intellectual 
character  in  the  Senate,  Eugene  Millikin  of 
Colorado. 

Does  being  liberal  put  a  barrier  on  the  way 
to  the  Inner  Club?  No,  for  few  in  the  Institution 
can  be  more  liberal  than  the  old  indestructible, 
Senator  Theodore  Green  of  Rhode  Island,  a 
member  of  the  very  hierarchy  of  the  Club. 

Does  being  "unpopular"  and  remote  keep  out 
a  man?  No.  The  ordinary  conversation  of  Carl 
Hayden  of  Arizona,  whose  manners  are  as 
leathery  as  his  face,  consists  largely  of  sour 
grunts.  And  Hayden  could  very  nearly  be  the 
president  of  the  Club,  if  only  it  had  officers. 

Does  wealth  or  social  status  count?  Not  really. 
One  of  those  men  in  the  Senate  who  are  wholly 
without  commercial  instinct  and  must  get  along 
strictly  on  their  salaries  is  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana.  He  spent  his  young  years  in  the  mines 
of  Butte;  he  largely  educated  himself— and  he, 
like  Humphrey,  is  well  across  the  threshold  of 
the  Inner  Club.  And,  unlike  Humphrey,  Mans- 
field has  no  gift  at  all  for  gregariousness;  at 
Senatorial  parties  one  sees  him  standing  *aloof, 
his  eyes  and  voice  quiet,  smoking  his  pipe  and 
leaving  as  soon  as  departure  is  at  all  possible. 
Knowland,  too,  is  less  than  a  relaxed  social  being. 
Earnest,  conscientious  and  loyal  though  he  is, 
he  is  almost  without  a  sense  of  humor— but  not 
without  a  sense  of  tolerance. 

HOW    EXCLUSIVE    IS  IT? 

INDEED,  it  may  be  that  this  is  one  of  the 
keys  to  the  qualities  of  the  Senate  type- 
tolerance  toward  his  fellows,  intolerance  toward 
any  who  would  in  any  real  way  change  the 
Senate,  its  customs,  or  its  way  of  life.  And,  right 
or  wrong,  it  is  the  moral  force  of  these  men  that 
gives  to  them  an  ascendancy  in  the  Institution 
which  they  never  assert  and  which  most  of  them 
do  nothing  consciously  10  promote. 

It  is,  then,  against  all  this  background  of  the 
human  facts  in  the  case  that  answer  must  be 
made  to  the  question  whether  and  how  the 
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Senate  is  "the  most  exclusive  club  in  the  world" 
and  whether,  indeed  it  is  exclusive  in  the  ordi- 
nary understanding  at  all. 

Certainly  there  is  in  the  common  definition 
nothing  exclusive  in  a  place  in  which  a  Taft, 
with  his  almost  religious  feeling  about  party 
orthodoxy,  for  years  sat  so  amicably  and  by 
choice  beside  an  Aiken  of  Vermont,  whose  Re- 
publicanism had,  by  Taft's  standards,  some 
sadly  thin  spots  in  its  fabric.  Where  the  son  of 
an  Alabama  sharecropper,  Sparkman  of  Ala- 
bama, has  shared  so  many  projects  in  social 
legislation  with  the  rich,  aloof  Murray  of  Mon- 
tana. Where  the  son  of  Huey  Long,  Senator 
Russell  Long  of  Louisiana,  so  atypically  carries 
on  the  dynasty  by  habitual  quietude  and 
responsibility  in  the  seat  that  his  father  made  so 
clangorous  and  so  irresponsible.  Where  a  Pres- 
cott  Bush  of  Connecticut,  late  of  St.  George's 
School,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  still  later 
of  Brown  Brothers  Harriman  &  Co.  of  Wall 
Street,  has  shared  a  forum  with  a  Pastore  of 
Rhode  Island,  late  of  the  public  schools  of 
Providence  and  of  Northeastern  University. 

There  is,  however,  for  all  of  this,  a  quality  of 
exclusiveness,  too.  Though  some  arrive  more  or 
less  by  accident  in  the  Senate,  most  have  worked 
a  passage  that  has  required  more  than  luck,  than 
money,  than  family  or  political  position.  In  a 
sense  at  first  there  is  the  exclusiveness  of  success 
and  then,  as  test  succeeds  test,  the  exclusiveness 
of  both  success  and  understanding.  All  these 
may  be,  and  are,  attained  without  reaching  the 
final  quality  of  exclusiveness  that  is  involved  in 
acceptance  in  the  Inner  Club. 

To  be  in  the  Inner  Club  a  man  must  be  many 
things— some  important  and  some  mere  accidents 
of  life— but  the  greatest  of  these  things  is  to  have 
the  character  that  will  pass  the  severest  scrutiny 
(if  carried  out  blandly  and  seemingly  casually) 
of  which  nearly  five  score  highly  understanding 
and  humanly  perceptive  men  are  capable. 

It  is  not  character  in  the  sense  intended  in  the 
forms  prepared  by  personnel  offices.  It  has  not 
got  much  to  do  with  questions  like  "Does  ap- 
plicant drink?"  or  "Does  he  pay  his  bills?"  It 
is  character  in  the  sense  that  only  the  true  tradi- 
tionalists will  understand. 

It  is  character  in  the  sense  that  the  special 
integrity  of  the  person  must  be  in  harmony  with, 
and  not  lesser  in  its  way  than,  the  special  integ- 
rity of  the  institution. 

[Next  month,  Mr.  White  will  discuss  the  roads 
to  leadership  in  the  Senate  and  will  give  an 
estimate  of  some  of  the  prominent  members.] 


A  Lesson  in  Discipline 


WE  WERE  a  terrible  class.  Every  class 
likes  to  remember  that  it  was  pure 
hellion,  but  the  thirty  of  us  who  started  under 
Miss  Gallagher  at  the  Down  School  near  the 
Buick  garage  really  were  terrible.  We  came 
along  just  when  the  argument  between  the 
phonics  people  and  the  associationists  was  at 
its  height.  We  went  at  reading  for  three  years 
by  the  word-recognition  method  and  then  in 
the  fourth  grade  the  teacher  insisted  that  we 
learn  to  read  all  over  again  by  sounds.  We  were 
also  caught  in  the  controversy  over  manuscript 
and  cursive  writing.  And  we  hit  the  crisis  in 
arithmetic. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  grade,  we  were 
forbidden  to  use  brackets  in  finding  the  lowest 
common  denominator.  We  had  to  go  click-click 
to  an  equivalent  fraction  instead,  seeing  all  the 
pieces  of  pie  in  our  heads.  This  meant  that 
nobody  at  home  (Who  had  Gestaltists  in  their 
families?)  could  help  us  any  more.  But,  willing 
sneaks,  we  drew  brackets  with  furtive  fingers  on 
our  pants  legs. 

Child-centered  psychology  burgeoned  in  our 
town  at  this  time.  We  were  allowed  to  do  some 
ridiculous  things  in  school  because  we  wanted  to. 
When  our  parents  heard  about  them,  they  were 
furious  at  first.   Then  they  decided  that  the 


school  must  know  what  it  was  doing,  and  they 
let  us  do  the  same  things  and  worse  at  home. 
Finally,  like  beer  chasers  after  an  evening  of 
Mickey  Finns,  came  comic  books  and  television. 

Every  year  for  six  years  we  grew  stupider  and 
lazier  and  fresher  and  more  obnoxious.  No  one 
ever  separated  any  of  us,  or  kept  any  of  us  back, 
or  adulterated  us  with  new  blood.  We  were  a 
terrible  package,  referred  to  by  certain  members 
of  the  PTA  as  "Les  Miserables." 

Then  came  the  seventh  year  and  Miss  Bar- 
racombie. 

She  was  new  to  the  school  that  year,  so  we  did 
not  have  the  usual  case  studies  on  her  from 
previous  classes.  Her  looks  might  have  given  us 
a  clue,  but  we  had  always  known  amateur, 
experimental  teachers  so  we  did  not  recognize 
the  career  teacher  when  we  saw  her.  She  was 
perhaps  fifty,  tall,  square-shouldered,  and  erect; 
neither  feminine  nor  mannish,  merely  healthy 
and  strong.  Her  face  was  handsome  but  not 
pretty.  She  had  no  subtle  expressions:  she 
smiled  outright,  she  frowned  outright,  or  she 
concentrated.  Her  voice  was  not  harsh  but  had  a 
peculiar  carrying  quality,  vibrating  longer  than 
most.  Eugene  Kent  took  off  his  hearing-aid  after 
the  first  day. 

She  greeted  us  that  day  as  no  teacher  ever  had. 
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No  talk  of  adjustment  here,  no  plea  for  growth, 
no  challenge  to  find  ourselves.  She  said: 

'My  name  is  Virginia  Barracombie  and  it  will 
be  Miss  Barracombie  to  you  indefinitely.  One  of 
these  davs  you  will  meet  someone  from  the  last 
school  in  which  I  taught.  The  worst  that  he 
tells  you  about  me  will  be  true.  It's  a  far  cry 
from  child  to  man,  and  it's  not  through  games 
that  we  get  there.  You  and  I  are  bound  together 
in  a  contract  for  one  year.  I  teach;  you  learn. 
Behave  vourselves  and  pay  attention  and  this 
will  be  one  of  the  good  years  of  your  lives.  You 
have  a  minute  to  prepare  yourself  with  ruler, 
compass,  pencil,  and  paper  for  a  review  of  the 
meaning  and  use  of  decimals." 

It  was  the  shock  treatment  all  right— but  with 
economy,  with  the  clarity  of  piano  keys  struck 
singly,  above  all  with  authoritv.  We  had  neither 
the  opportunity  nor  the  mind  to  look  across  the 
aisles  at  each  other  until  recess.  We  were  at  work 
in  the  first  five  minutes— we,  who  always  had  a 
period  in  which  to  get  ready  to  get  ready.  It  was 
a  blow  to  our  unit  pride,  but  we  were  less 
cohesive  after  the  long  summer  and  temporarily 
distracted  from  getting  together  on  what  to  do 
about  it. 

We  thought  at  first  that  we  were  just  going 
along  with  her  in  a  momentary"  tolerance.  She 
was  novelty,  and  among  teachers  that  was  hard 
to  find.  Then  we  found  ourselves  bound  in  a 
work  routine.  At  that  point  some  of  us  tried 
to  bolt. 

In  its  reactions  to  Miss  Barracombie  the  class 
divided  into  four  groups.  Several  of  the  nicer 
girls  and  a  couple  of  the  boys  who  had  strict 
scholastic  accountability  to  professional  parents 
went  into  her  camp  almost  immediately  when 
they  saw  that  she  was  systematic,  skillful,  and 
just.  Another  group,  whose  names  and  faces  are 
always  hard  to  remember,  went  along  with  her 
because  they  sensed  that  she  was  a  stronger  per- 
sonalitv:  that  balking  would  be  tiring,  involve 
exposure  of  weakness,  and  end  in  failure.  These 
two  groups  accounted  for  perhaps  two-thirds  of 
the  class.  In  the  remaining  third  were  the  Idiot 
rebels  and  the  Hard-nut  rebels. 

The  Idiots  moved  in  first,  without  seeing 
where  they  were  going.  For  example: 

Idiot:  "Do  we  have  to  put  our  names  on  our 
compositions?"  (looking  around  at  the  other 
Idiots  for  appreciative  laughter). 

Miss  B.:  'You  don't  have  to." 

Idiot:  (Next  day  after  papers  had  been 
passed  back)  "I  didn't  get  my  paper  back.  I 
haven't  no  grade." 

Miss  B.:  "Did  you  expect  oner" 
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Idiot:  "You  said  we  didn't  have  to  put  our 
names  on  them." 

Miss  B.:  "That's  right.  You  don't  have  to  walk 
around  with  your  eves  open,  either." 

The  Idiot  sat  down,  uneasily.  That  afternoon 
his  name  was  up  with  the  absentees  who  had  to 
make  up  the  composition. 

The  Idiots  were  beaten  from  the  start.  She 
was  indifferent  to  petty  annoyances,  and  they 
did  not  dare  trv  big  ones. 

The  Hard-nuts,  the  long-time  class  heroes, 
waited  more  patiently,  seeking  their  own 
ground.  Their  particular  dragon  in  the  case  of 
Miss  Barracombie  was  her  good  sense,  which 
forced  an  antagonist  to  assume  a  role  so  foolish 
as  to  threaten  his  status  among  his  classmates. 
This  forced  the  Hard-nuts  to  trv  to  operate  out- 
side the  teaching  periods,  in  the  rather  limited 
areas  of  truancy,  ground  rules,  and  personal 
relationships. 

It  was  difficult  to  challenge  her  with  truancv 
because  there  our  parents  were  solidlv  on  her 
side,  and  besides,  the  occasional  absence  or 
trumped-up  tardiness  of  an  individual  did  Little 
to  alter  the  steady  civilizing  routine.  As  for 
opportunities  on  the  school  grounds,  Miss  Bar- 
racombie supervised  only  in  her  turn,  and  was 
by  some  unexpected  quirk  more  lenient  than 
any  of  the  other  teachers.  letting  us  proceed  at 
games  considerably  rougher  than  we  wished  to 
be  playing. 

TH  E  worst  of  the  Hard-nuts  was  Lennie 
So  pel.  He  was  big  and  tough  and  bearded 
already,  very  much  in  the  know  about  engines, 
baseball  statistics,  and  older  women.  He  had 
a  wav  of  muttering  wisecracks  half  under  his 
breath  when  girls  recited.  At  first  they  reached 
only  to  people  in  the  surrounding  seats.  Then 
one  day  as  Lila  Crocker  went  down  the  aisle, 
Lennie  said  in  a  loud  whisper  that  shook  the 
room  like  an  east  wind, 

"Oh,  man.  I  wish  I  had  that  swing  in  my 
backyard!" 

Miss  Barracombie  stopped  listening  to  a  girl 
at  the  study  table.  The  girl  stopped  talking. 
Lila  fled  to  the  waste  basket  and  back  to  her 
seat,  her  face  scarlet. 

The  room  became  as  silent  as  a  tomb  in  a 
pyramid. 

Miss  Barracombie  looked  at  Lennie  for  a  long 
rime,  and  he  locked  eves  with  her.  ready  for  a 
showdown. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about.  Lennie?"  she 
asked  at  last,  rather  softly  for  her. 

"Nothin'."    He  could  >av   that  one  word  as 
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though  it  were  the  nastiest  in  the  language. 
"Absoluteh  nothin'." 

"Well.  I'm  thinking  alxmt  something.''  she 
said,  still  calm  and  relaxed.  "You  come  in  at 
three  and  I'll  tell  you  about  it.  In  the  meantime, 
stand  up." 

What  for?  What'd  1  do?" 

"Stand  up.  please." 

Lennie  hesitated.  Again  it  was  one  of  her 
simple  inescapable  requests.  He  slid  out  into 
the  aisle  and  stood  up. 

Miss  Barracombie  went  back  to  her  work 
with  the  girl  at  the  table.  Lennie  started  to  sit 
down  once,  but  she  gave  him  a  steadv  eve  and 
he  straightened  up  again.  He  had  to  stand  by 
his  seat  throughout  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 
We  kept  looking  at  him.  waiting  tor  him  to  say 
something:  Lennie  couldn't  seem  to  think  of  auv- 
thing  to  saw 

She  kept  him  after  school  forty-five  minutes 
everv  dav  for  six  months.  He  never  spoke  out  of 
turn  again  in  class  and  he  never  missed  a  session 
with  her.  It  seemed  a  heaw  punishment  for  one 
remark,  and  we  couldn't  get  over  either  her 
giving  it  or  his  taking  it.  When  Ave  asked  him 
what  he  had  to  do.  all  he  would  sav  was. 
"Nothin".    She  just  gives  me  hell." 

"For  fortv  hours.  Lennie?" 

"Who's  countin"?  And  whose  business?" 

Then  one  dav  Alice  Rowe  gave  us  the  low- 
down.  She  had  been  helping  in  the  inner  office 
when  the  intercom  was  open  to  Miss  Barra- 
combie's  room. 

"She's  teaching  him  to  read." 

Nobody  would  believe  her.  Lennie's  in  seventh 
grade,  everybody  said.  He  knows  how  to  read. 

"No,  he  doesn't."  Alice  said.  "1  heard  him 
stumbling  over  the  littlest  words  up  there.  Who's 
ever  heard  him  read  in  class?" 

We  tried  to  remember  when  we  had  heard 
Lennie  read.  He  was  a  transfer  to  us  in  the 
fourth  grade,  and  there  hadn't  been  much  oral 
reading  since  then. 

"How  does  he  do  his  other  work?"  we  asked. 

"Who  says  he  does?" 

No  wonder  Lennie  couldn't  fight  her.  She 
taught  him  in  secret  the  one  thing  he  needed  to 
have  to  give  up  cheating  and  pretending. 

TH  E  truth  was.  no  rebellion  had  a  chance 
with  her.  She  wasn't  mean  and  she  never 
struck  anybody  (although  our  parents  queried 
us  over  and  over  again  on  this  point,  wanting, 
we  thought,  to  be  able  to  saw  "Of  course,  she 
has  order!  She  w  hips  them  "V  No  situation  could 
come  up  that  she  would  not  know  how  to  handle 


efticienth  and  without  damage  to  her  single 
drive:  she  would  teach:  we  would  learn. 

Whatever  Ave  studied,  we  mastered.  Of  course, 
she  knew  the  ones  of  us  who  could  not  connect 
with  the  main  lines  she  was  trolling,  but  she  put 
out  other  lines  for  them  and  the\  mastered,  too. 
Nobodv  was  free  not  to  learn.  We  were  free  to 
fail,  but  somehow  a  failure  was  not  a  separate 
thing,  onlv  a  step  in  learning.  She  never  assumed 
that  we  had  achieved.  She  probed  and  exposed 
until  she  read  it  in  the  blood.  A  week  later 
when  we  were  not  expecting  it.  she  would  check 
again.  She  was  the  onlv  teacher  whose  grades 
on  our  report  cards  we  never  questioned.  Nor 
would  we  let  our  indignant  parents  go  to  her. 
She  knew. 


This  was  no  love  affair  between  the  class  and 
Miss  Barracombie.  however.  She  was  business- 
like and  not  tender  with  us.  She  encouraged  no 
intimacies,  and  the  thought  of  confiding  in  her 
as  we  had  in  Miss  Tondreau  who  used  to  love 
us  in  the  third  grade  was  wholly  ridiculous.  We 
were  just  different  with  her.  When  our  special 
teachers  came  and  Mis>  Barracombie  left  the 
room.  Eugene  Kent  would  replace  his  hearing- 
aid,  and  we  wotdd  be  at  once  on  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon.  stalking  a  world  of  enemies.  B\  the 
end  of  the  period  our  specials  would  be  limp 
and  distraught. 

We  did  no  better  left  on  our  own.  If  Miss 
Barracombie  stepped  out  of  the  room— some- 
thing she  wiselv  did  rarely— we  wotdd  have  the 
ceiling.  After  all.  we  had  been  indulged  for 
years.  Thirt\  near-simians  don't  slough  that  off 
in  a  few  stretching  months.  We  had  never  been 
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convinced  that  discipline  comes  from  within, 
and  when  the  restraining  presence  was  removed 
we  reverted  to  the  barbarians  that  we  were. 

Miss  Barracombie  never  mentioned  our  be- 
havior with  other  teachers  or  when  she  was  out 
of  the  room,  although  the  specials  must  have 
complained  bitterly.  It  seemed  to  be  part  of 
her  code  that  she  was  responsible  when  she  was 
with  us  and  others  were  responsible  when  they 
took  us.  We  liked  that.  Miss  Barracombie  did 
not  lecture  or  make  us  feel  guilty.  There  was 
nothing  to  lecture  or  feel  guilty  about.  We 
behaved.  We  learned.  We  had  to:  it  was  the 
contract. 


BUT  the  final  lesson  we  learned  from  Miss 
Barracombie  was  one  she  did  not  try  to 
teach  us.  It  was  during  the  last  period.  We  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  on  the  use  of  quota- 
tion marks.  The  intercom  box  pinged  on  the 
wall  and  the  principal  said: 

"A  telegram  has  just  arrived  for  you,  Miss 
Barracombie.  Will  you  send  a  boy  down  for  it?" 

She  sent  Herbert  Harvey  Bell.  He  was  in  the 
corner  seat  by  the  door.  He  went  out  running 
because  she  knew  exactly  how  long  it  took  to 
get  to  the  office  and  back  and  he  did  not  want  to 
answer  for  loitering. 

He  returned  with  the  telegram,  gave  it  to  her, 
and  took  his  seat. 

She  opened  the  envelope  calmly  and  neatly  so 
as  not  to  tear  the  inside  sheet.  Still  reading  it, 
she  turned  about  slowly  so  that  her  back  was 
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toward  the  class.  Her  hands  lowered.  We  could 
see  that  she  was  no  longer  looking  at  the  tele- 
gram but  at  the  bulletin  board.  She  did  not 
turn  back  to  us.  She  kept  looking  at  something 
on  the  board. 

Then  before  the  alerted,  somehow  appre- 
hensive eyes  of  the  class,  Miss  Barracombie  began 
to  grow  smaller.  It  was  in  her  shoulders  first. 
They  began  to  narrow,  to  go  forward.  Her  back 
curved.  Her  head  dropped.  We  waited,  not 
knowing  what  to  do.  Herbert  Harvey  Bell 
seemed  to  feel  the  most  responsible.  He  looked 
around  at  all  of  us  with  a  question  in  his  wide, 
stunned  eyes.  We  had  nothing  for  him.  Herbert 
Harvey  pulled  himself  up  from  his  seat  and  ran 
across  the  hall  to  the  teacher  there. 

Lennie  Sopel  had  started  down  from  his  seat, 
but  when  he  saw  the  other  teacher,  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton, coming,  he  turned  and  went  back  up  the 
aisle. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  went  up  to  Miss  Barracombie 
and  peered  into  her  face.  Then  she  bent  to  the 
telegram  still  in  her  hands. 

"Oh,  my  dear,"  she  said  and  put  her  arm 
around  Miss  Barracombie.  Miss  Barracombie 
did  not  move.  Her  shoulders  were  gone,  melted 
into  her  narrow  back. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  turned  her  in  the  direction  of 
the  door.  Our  teacher  put  both  hands  across  her 
face  and,  huddled  and  small,  walked  out  like  a 
child  under  Mrs.  Hamilton's  arm. 

No  one  breathed  or  moved.  A  few  minutes 
later  Mrs.  Hamilton  looked  into  our  room. 

"Miss  Barracombie  has  lost  someone  dear  to 
her,  boys  and  girls.  Try  to  finish  the  period 
quietly." 

No  one  came  near  us  for  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon, not  even  to  dismiss  us.  But  we  did  not 
behave  as  we  usually  did  when  left  alone.  Most 
of  us  took  out  our  composition  notebooks  and 
pens.  Some  just  sat  there. 

We  were  frightened— a  little  sad  for  Miss  Bar- 
racombie, of  course— but  mainly  frightened,  and 
frightened  for  ourselves.  If  she  could  be  struck 
down,  who  was  so  tall,  so  erect,  with  all  things 
under  control,  what  could  not  happen  to  the 
rest  of  us  who  never  had  any  control  on  the 
inside,  who  had  to  be  made  by  others  to  hold 
our  shoulders  back? 

We  were  the  best  we  had  ever  been  until  the 
bell  rang  that  day.  For  a  moment  Ave  could  see 
our  connection  with  adults.  Through  a  maze  of 
equivalent  fractions  and  common  denominators 
we  could  see  other  people,  huddled  and  shrink- 
ing, being  led  out  of  strange  rooms.  And  their 
faces  were  ours. 
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Television's  Lords  of  Creation,  II 
What  happens  to  the  Talent: 


CBS's  current  series  on  air  power — the  most 
costly  and  perhaps  the  best  documentary 
ever  put  on  the  air — illustrates 
the  rewards  and  frustrations  of  the  new 
medium  .  .  .  and  why  it  has  such  a 
hard  time  holding  on  to  first-rate  people. 

OF  ALL  the  industries  which  use  pub- 
licly owned  water,  land,  and  air  to  pro- 
duce private  profits,  one  alone  is  specifically 
licensed  to  operate  "in  the  public  interest": 
broadcasting.  All  the  others  are  regulated  in  the 
prices  they  may  charge  and  the  quantity  of  serv- 
ice they  must  give.  From  the  broadcaster  alone 
the  law  demands  a  quality  of  service,  a  balanced 
schedule  which  provides  information  as  well  as 
entertainment. 

"We  function,"  says  Sig  Mickelson,  CBS  Vice 
President  in  charge  of  Public  Affairs,  "as  the 
conscience  of  the  network.  The  big  problem  in 
this  business  is  to  strike  a  balance  between 
showmanship  and  the  objectives  of  public  en- 
lightenment. There's  a  red  line  somewhere, 
separating  the  two,  and  we  stay  on  the  educa- 
tional side  of  the  line.  We  think  of  our  programs 
in  terms  of  good  will,  proof  of  the  public- 
spiritedness  of  the  officials  of  the  network." 

Mickelson  is  a  large,  square-faced  Mid- 
westerner  in  his  early  forties  who  came  to 
broadcasting  from  newspaper  work  in  Sioux  Falls 
and  Minneapolis.  As  a  vice  president  of  the 
parent  CBS  (which  has  a  separate  executive 
structure  from  CBS  Television),  he  has  consider- 
able independent  authority.  His  department  is 
supposed  to  lose  money,  and  to  produce  programs 
which  will  please  the  more  discr  iminating  mem- 


bers of  the  television  audience.  The  measure 
of  his  success  is  that  despite  broadcasting  profits 
two  or  three  times  as  great  as  those  of  NBC— a 
most  suspicious  circumstance— CBS  has  far 
greater  acceptance  than  NBC  in  the  intellectual 
community. 

CBS  has  not  yet  been  known  to  turn  down  a 
sponsor's  money  for  a  public-affairs  program, 
and  will  make  minor  changes  in  any  show  to 
meet  a  sponsor's  desires.  But  it  is  particularly 
proud  of  the  programs  which  are,  from  the 
bookkeeper's  point  of  view,  pure  public  service. 
Defending  his  business  against  a  scouting  party 
from  the  Senate,  CBS  President  Frank  Stanton 
cited  nine  public-affairs  programs  as  an  example 
of  what  a  network  can  do;  not  one  of  them  was 
a  sponsored  show. 

At  NBC  the  charitable  aspect  of  public  affairs 
is  far  less  heavily  played.  The  department  itself 
is  busier,  producing  feature  spots  for  "Today," 
"Home,"  and  "Tonight,"  as  well  as  the  usual 
educational  and  religious  shows,  news  and  docu- 
mentaries; and  revenues  attributable  to  its  work 
account  for  more  than  one-sixth  of  NBC's  gross 
sales. 

"NBC,"  says  Davidson  Taylor,  who  is  Mickel- 
son's  opposite  number  and  speaks  in  rounded 
periods,  "is  not  interested  in  public-affairs  shows 
that  do  not  get  sponsored.  Good  ones  will  be 
sponsored.  It  is  to  the  self-interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican advertiser  to  become  identified  with  projects 
that  enlarge  the  American  horizon." 

The  advertiser  usually  acquires  this  identifica- 
tion after  the  fact.  Sometimes  an  attempt  is 
made  to  sell  him  an  idea  (NBC  asked  General 
Dynamics  for  $4,250,000  to  finance  a  proposed 
series  of  programs  on  the  forthcoming  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year— and  was  turned 
down),  but  more  often  the  show  is  filmed  and 
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in  the  can  before  the  advertiser  is  approached. 
On  NBC's  "  Project  20,"  "documentaries  of  con- 
temporary Life,"  the  producer's  deadline  is  at 
least  ten  weeks  earlier  than  the  proposed  broad- 
cast time,  so  that  potential  advertisers  can  see 
the  show  before  committing  the  money.  The 
customary  budget  for  these  hour-long  shows  is 
$100,000,  and  NBC  wants  a  sponsor  to  pick 
up  the  entire  bill. 

Some  of  the  department's  work,  of  course,  is 
done  without  considering  advertising.  NBC  has 
a  producer  assigned  full-time  to  the  production 
of  filmed  obituaries,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  eventual  obituees.  Negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  government  have  been  in  progress  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  if  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  NBC  will  gladly  fork  over 
SI 50,000  to  make  a  documentary  film  on  the 
daily  life  of  the  Russian  people— not  a  subject 
particularly  attractive  to  advertisers.  And  even 
without  General  Dynamics,  NBC  went  ahead 
with  its  plans  to  send  a  cameraman  down  to  the 
Antarctic  last  winter,  and  presented  without 
sponsorship  two  hours  of  the  film  he  took.  These 
programs  were  extremely  well  received,  but  NBC 
does  not  like  to  talk  about  them— they  can't 
have  been  as  good  as  people  say  or  else,  by 
definition,  they  would  have  been  sponsored. 

This  doctrinaire  optimism  about  advertisers, 
a  reflection  of  former  NBC  Chairman  Pat 
Weaver's  complete  confidence  in  all  the  people 
with  whom  he  did  business,  limits  to  some  extent 
the  work  of  the  department.  Staff  producer 
Ted  Mills,  after  the  success  of  "Assignment: 
India,"  was  anxious  as  only  a  young  producer 
can  be  to  do  a  serious  film  about  the  postwar 
crises  of  France.  But  Chester  LaRoche,  who 
owns  one  of  the  nation's  prominent  advertising 
agencies,  had  suggested  that  the  "Assignment: 
India"  team  move  on  to  Southeast  Asia  generally. 
So  NBC  in  gratitude  for  Mills'  accomplishments 
gave  him  S  100,000  to  produce  a  film  about 
"Maurice  Chevalier's  Paris"— on  condition  that 
he  would  then  do  Southeast  Asia. 

PLANNING    A    MAJOR  SERIES 

C'BS  relies  much  more  heavily  on  its  own 
y  judgment.  Confronted  with  a  crisis  in  its 
plans  for  "Air  Power/'  perhaps  the  most  expen- 
sive film  documentary  series  ever  attempted,  the 
network  promptly  gave  the  job  to  Perry  Wolff, 
a  young  poet  and  novelist  who  in  seven  years  of 
broadcasting  had  never  written  or  produced  a 
sponsored  program. 

"Air  Power"  is  a  series  of  twenty-six  films 
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which  tells  the  story  of  the  airplane  as  a  military 
weapon  from  the  primitive  strut-and-canvas  de- 
vices of  the  early  years  to  the  newest  jets.  The 
first  of  the  films,  an  hour-long  examination  of 
present  American  preparedness,  was  broadcast 
as  a  special  Armistice  Day  feature;  the  others, 
each  half  an  hour  long,  will  be  appearing  every 
Sunday  until  May  on  154  CBS  affiliated  tele- 
vision stations. 

It  is  a  true  documentary  series,  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  film  shot  on  the  spot;  its  produc- 
tion was  a  joint  venture  by  CBS,  which  put  into 
it  approximately  $1,000,000,  and  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force,  which  contributed  most  of  the  film,  a 
certain  amount  of  laboratory  work,  transporta- 
tion, and  technical  guidance. 

The  Air  Force  brought  the  idea  for  "Air 
Power"  to  CBS  in  1952,  when  it  became  apparent 
that  both  parties  could  use  an  answer  to  NBC's 
"Victory  at  Sea."  But  it  was  not  until  late 
1953— when  the  Air  Force  Association  submitted 
twenty-six  fifteen-minute  training  films  which  it 
hoped  could  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the  series— 
that  CBS  became  seriously  interested.  In  1954 
a  staff  producer  was  assigned  to  work  up  the 
training  films  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour, 
and  a  skeleton  staff  was  hired  to  help  him.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  it  was  clear  that  the  training 
films  would  have  to  be  junked  if  anything  of  any 
distinction  was  to  be  accomplished,  and  that  the 
producer  was  not  the  man  to  start  so  large  a 
project  from  scratch. 

Perry  Wolff  was  then  producing,  with  the 
help  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  the  highly  imaginative,  prize- 
winning  "Adventure";  the  network  asked  him 
to  switch.  Wolff  accepted,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  was  to  produce  something  more 
significant  than  just  another  series  of  heavy- 
action  Avar  films. 

"It  may  be,"  Wolff  explained,  "that  I've  been 
spending  too  much  time  with  anthropologists, 
but  I  see  modern  man  with  the  airplane  the  way 
stone-age  man  is  with  metal.  You  give  metal  to 
stone-age  people,  and  for  a  while  they  try  to  use 
it  as  stone;  then  it  revolutionizes  their  culture. 
Today  we're  in  a  crisis  period;  we're  suffering 
a  cultural  lag,  adjusting  to  the  airplane. 

"You  can  tell  a  lot  about  people  by  the  way 
they  use  their  airplanes.  You  remember  the 
Japanese  Kamikazes?  When  the  Japanese  were 
hard-pressed,  they  built  planes  without  landing 
gear,  without  escape  gear.  We  never  built  such 
planes,  and  neither  did  the  Germans.  And— I 
think  it's  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs— neither 
did  the  Russians. 


WHAT  HAPPENS 

'W  hat  you  do  with  the  airplane  is  always  the 
key.  In  the  1930s,  when  the  United  States  com- 
mitted  itsell  to  the  B-17,  it  couldn't  he  isola- 
tionist am  more.  The  B-17  was  an  attacking 
weapon. 

"These  arc  the  points  I  want  to  make  in  the 
sei  ies-these  and  one  more:  I'd  like  to  see  the 
show  called  'Peace  Through  Air  Power,'  because 
the  more  I  see  the  more  convinced  I  am  there 
mustn't  he  another  war.  The  films  won't  directly 
say  all  this,  of  course,  but  I  like  to  think  it's  what 
will  come  through  to  people  as  they're  watching." 

Wolff  shook  his  head  and  gave  a  typical  shy 
grin.  "Well,"  he  concluded,  "everybody  takes  his 
own  work  too  seriously." 

FIFTY  THOUSAND 
MILES  OF  PICTURES 

WOLFF  was  born  in  Chicago  the  same 
day  Skeezix  was  born  to  the  residents  of 
Gasoline  Alley;  his  father  and  his  friends  have 
never  called  him  anything  but  Skee.  He  got  out 
of  college  just  in  time  to  serve  four  years  in  the 
infantry,  two  of  them  fighting  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. After  the  war  he  spent  some  time  in 
France,  in  the  Gertrude  Stein  menage,  published 
a  book  of  poetry  ("not  paid  for  by  me"),  and 
went  to  work  for  WBBM  in  Chicago  as  a  writer 
and  producer  of  radio  documentaries;  his  pro- 
grams on  juvenile  delinquency  and  racial  dis- 
crimination won  Peabody  Awards  in  1947  and 
1950.  While  with  WBBM  he  wrote  a  novel 
about  the  war,  The  Friend,  which  sold  several 
thousand  copies  in  hard  covers  and  several  hun- 
dred thousand  in  a  pocket  reprint  under  the 
title  Attack.  Like  many  other  Americans  who 
saw  considerable  combat,  he  has  never  been  able 
to  shake  the  war  from  the  front  of  his  conscious- 
ness; he  took  on  "Air  Power"  partly  for  the 
opportunity  "to  live  with  the  war  again,  nine 
hours  a  day." 

CBS  set  him  up  in  a  suite  of  eight  rooms  in  a 
minor  office  building  off  Broadway,  and  to  these 
rather  dingy  offices,  every  business  day  for  two 
full  years— and  every  night  the  last  few  months- 
came  the  staff  of  fifteen  which  put  together  "Air 
Power."  Its  two  senior  members  were  James 
Faichney  and  Peter  Poor,  who  had  been  hired 
as  supervising  editor  and  film  editor  by  Wolff's 
predecessor;  Wolff  made  Faichney  Associate  Pro- 
ducer ("He's  been  co-producer,  really,"  Wolff 
sa\s)  and  Poor,  Senior  Editor. 

Faichney,  a  cheerful,  very  steady  man  in  his 
late  thirties,  was  in  charge  of  censoring  and 
releasing  all  combat  film  taken  by  the  U.  S.  Army 
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and  Army  Air  Force  during  the  war;  after  the 
war  he  was  for  several  years  head  of  the  film 
division  of  the  U.  S.  Information  Service.  Poor, 
a  fairly  recent  Harvard  graduate  who  studied 
cinema  in  Rome  on  a  two-year  Fulbright  scholar- 
ship, did  miscellaneous  movie  and  television  jobs 
for  independent  producers  belore  signing  up 
with  "Air  Power." 

In  October  1954,  Poor  and  Faichney  went 
together  to  the  Air  Force  film  depository  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  to  look  at  movies.  Eight  to  ten  hours 
a  day,  six  days  a  week,  for  five  weeks  ("Our 
wives  loved  our  new  jobs")  they  stood  at 
adjacent  tables,  cranking  film  through  a  viewer 
by  hand.  Between  them,  they  looked  at  nearly 
ten  million  feet  of  film  (1,800  hours'  worth  at 
normal  running  time)  and  noted  down  what 
"Air  Power"  would  need.  The  film  included 
captured  German  footage,  and  non-military  news- 
reel  aviation  photography  given  to  the  Air  Force 
by  the  newsreel  companies,  as  well  as  material 
taken  by  Air  Force  cameramen.  "But,"  said 
Faichney,  who  is  a  walking  archive  of  all  the  film 
that  has  ever  passed  across  his  desk,  "some  of  the 
stuff  I  remember  we  haven't  found  yet.  A  lot  of 
film  was  lost  toward  the  end  of  the  war— it  was 
shipped  out  to  Culver  City,  where  it  sat  around 
for  a  couple  of  years  on  open  flat  cars,  conven- 
ient for  any  larceny.  Some  of  my  friends  at 
Culver  City  have  the  best  Kodachromes  the  Air 
Force  ever  took." 

For  the  Japanese  view  of  the  Avar  there  was 
the  Japanese  film  depository,  seized  by  the  Amer- 
icans during  the  Occupation  and  subsequently 
rejected  by  the  Pentagon,  the  Signal  Corps,  and 
others  before  finding  a  home  at  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Its  only  catalogue  was  the  original 
Japanese  list,  a  succession  of  flowery  titles;  the 
film  itself,  after  ten  years  in  untouched  cans,  had 
seriously  deteriorated.  Some  of  it  had  disinte- 
grated into  clouds  of  gaseous  nitrogen,  which 
filled  the  room  and  choked  the  intrepid  editors; 
even  the  best  of  it  had  shrunk  and  wouldn't  fit 
into  the  sprockets  of  ordinary  film  machines. 
But  from  the  nitrogen  vapor  descended  tens  of 
thousands  of  feet  of  war  photography  never 
before  shown  outside  Japan— including  a  com- 
plete, twenty-reel  documentation  of  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor. 

While  in  Washington,  Faichney  spoke  to  the 
Air  Attache  at  the  British  Embassy,  who  cleared 
the  way  for  him  to  go  to  London  in  the  spring 
of  1955.  There  the  RAF  opened  its  archives  at 
Stanmore  Park  to  him,  releasing  certain  secret 
material  for  the  first  time,  and  put  its  informa- 
tion officers  and  historians  at  his  disposal. 
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From  London  Faichney  went  on  to  Germany, 
where  CBS  correspondent  Dick  Hottelet  had 
dug  up,  amon»  other  things,  a  terrifying  16-mm. 
film  on  the  bombing  of  Hamburg,  which  the 
Germans  had  put  together  for  civil-defense  in- 
struction purposes.  At  the  American  High  Com- 
missioner's  office  in  Munich,  Faichney  found 
thousands  of  feet  of  film  about  the  Berlin  air- 
lilt.  And  he  made  contact  with  a  mysterious  type 
who,  for  a  consideration,  smuggled  Soviet  film 
about  the  Red  Air  Force  from  the  East  to  the 
West  Zone. 

At  the  end,  Faichney,  Poor,  and  their  assistants 
had  spun  through  50,000  miles  of  film,  represent- 
ing 50,000  hours  of  normal  running  time.  All 
that  was  left  to  do  was  boil  it  down  to  two  dozen 
half-hour  shows. 

FROM    ROUGH    CUT    TO  SCRIPT 

EVERY  picture  starts  with  a  story  line. 
The  story  line  for  each  of  the  "Air  Power" 
films  was  hammered  out  in  conference  by  Wolff 
and  Faichney,  with  a  writer  sitting  in  on  the  few 
occasions  when  Wolff  did  not  do  the  script  him- 
self. Then  either  Wolff  or  Faichney  would  write 
a  "treatment,"  a  sequential  list,  two  to  eight 
pages  long,  of  what  pictures  the  film  should  con- 
tain. This  was  turned  over  to  one  of  "Air 
Power's"  three  film  editors,  who  went  looking 
in  the  files  for  the  film  that  would  make  the 
written  treatment  a  movie. 

"Sometimes  it  isn't  there,"  Poor  said,  "and 
then  the  treatment  changes.  The  treatment 
ought  to  be  defined  as  what  you'd  like  to  do  if 
you  could  find  the  stuff." 

The  three  editors  worked  in  one  square  room, 
each  editor  at  a  "Moviola,"  a  green,  upright  ma- 
chine which  shows  pictures  on  a  small  glass  plate. 
Behind  each  Moviola  was  a  cardboard  barrel, 
into  which  the  film  disappeared  as  it  ran  off  the 
machine.  When  they  found  a  scene  immediately 
useful,  the  editors  clipped  the  strip  of  film  and 
hung  it  on  a  rack;  useless  sections  they  stuffed 
back  in  the  can.  In  a  matter  of  minutes  an 
editor  could  take  a  thousand-foot  reel  of  film 
and  convert  it  to  fifty  pieces,  some  hanging 
straight  on  racks,  some  curled  up  in  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  for  further  examination,  some 
stacked  in  neat  cylinders  back  in  the  film  can. 

From  these  short  strips  of  film— perhaps  as 
many  as  600  of  them— the  editor  made  up  a 
"rough  cut,"  which  might  run  as  long  as  an 
hour  and  a  half  for  a  26i/2-minute  show.  The 
rough  cut  often  included  more  than  the  treat- 
ment demanded. 
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"Half  of  a  film  editor's  job,"  Poor  says,  "is 
spotting  something  good;  you  can't  just  say,  'It's 
not  in  the  treatment.' " 

During  the  work  for  "The  Conquest  of  the 
Air,"  a  researcher  picked  Up  fr0m  the  Signal 
Corps  several  miles  of  film  about  preparations 
for  the  Normandy  invasion.  Running  through 
it  Poor  spotted  what  could  only  be— even  without 
a  sound  track— an  impromptu  French  lesson 
given  from  the  hatch  of  a  tank  by  an  educated 
GI.  This  brief  scene— the  soldier  saying  "Boire," 
his  companions  attempting  the  strange  sound, 
the  soldier  shaking  his  head  and  repeating, 
"Boire"— established  in  thirty  seconds  the  mood 
of  the  Army  awaiting  the  call  to  invasion. 

Wolff,  Faichney,  Poor,  and  the  individual 
editor— if  it  wrasn't  Poor  himself,  who  put  to- 
gether about  half  the  films— went  over  the  rough 
cut  on  the  more  elaborate  Westrex  Moviola  in 
Wolff's  office.  Wolff  perched  on  a  high  stool  over 
the  Moviola's  ground-glass  screen,  studying  the 
film  for  technical  quality,  asking  where  indi- 
vidual shots  came  from,  whether  Faichney  had 
sound  effects,  whether  the  locality  shown  was 
really  Bastogne.  Sometimes  he  recognized  the 
source  of  the  shot  and  the  locality:  "Mm-hmm," 
he  said  as  the  screen  showed  assault  boats 
allegedly  crossing  the  Rhine,  "the  Roer." 

A  rough  cut  exists  to  be  changed;  suggestions 
for  change  were  made  continuously.  At  the  end 
there  was  an  hour's  conference,  or  more.  Then 
the  editor  went  back  to  work,  patching,  revising, 
cutting,  adding;  and  the  scene  in  Wolff's  office 
was  repeated. 

Eight  or  nine  rough  cuts  were  par  for  the 
course,  and  even  then  the  whole  job  might  be 
scratched.  The  film  on  the  1930s,  for  example, 
was  done  over  entirely. 

"I  put  it  together  myself,"  Faichney  said,  grin- 
ning under  his  mustache,  "because  I  had  my  first 
job  in  the  'thirties,  as  an  editor  for  Pathe  News. 
I  went  back  over  my  own  work— the  big  steel 
strike,  the  dust  bowl— and  I  thought,  'Gee,  I  was 
awfully  good  when  I  was  a  kid.'  So  I  used  all 
my  own  stuff,  and  now  somebody  else  will  have 
to  redo  it." 

Finally  the  rough  cut  was  pared  down  and  re- 
assembled into  a  film  exactly  2,370  feet  long, 
running  26  minutes  and  20  seconds,  with  its 
own  dramatic  unity;  and  'Wolff  sat  down  at  his 
typewriter,  with  the  Moviola  beside  him,  to 
express  that  unity  in  words. 

"You  can't  write  a  script  like  this  away  from 
the  film,  because  talk  goes  one  way,  film  goes 
another,"  Wolff  explains.  "Whenever  I  say  that, 
Faichney  always  says,  'Not  if  you  know  what 
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you're  doing.'  But  it  s  the  way  I  have  to  work." 

II  Wolff  were  to  criticize  "Victory  at  Sea,"  it 
would  he  to  say  that  the  NBC  films  had  too 
much  narration,  emotionally  overcharged.  "The 
film  has  all  the  emotion,"  he  said,  "the  film  and 
the  score.  The  narration  ought  to  explain  what's 
happening,  not  tell  you  how  you  should  feel 
ahout  it." 

Where  the  scene  called  for  words  of  emotional 
content,  Wolff  tried  to  give  it  to  actors,  voices 
for  the  airmen  in  the  picture,  rather  than  to 
the  narrator.  Sometimes  he  could  find  out  what 
the  men  were  saying  by  lip-reading  the  film,  and 
in  a  few  instances  "Air  Power"  had  sound  film 
containing  actual  dialogue.  Where  he  had  to 
write  his  own  dialogue,  Wolff  hunted— with  that 
Tom  Sawyer  imagination  which  made  "Adven- 
ture" a  Peabody  Award  winner— for  ways  to 
make  sure  he  was  right. 

One  film,  the  story  of  the  deep-penetration 
raid  on  the  ball-bearing  factories  at  Schweinfurt, 
from  which  one-third  of  the  American  planes 
failed  to  return,  Wolff  wanted  to  do  without 
narration.  He  had  an  introduction  from  the 
Amherst  War  Memorial,  which  includes  a 
memorial  stone  to  the  Schweinfurt  raid,  and 
opening  scenes  lifted  bodily  from  "Target  for 
Today,"  a  never-issued  Air  Force  documentary, 
complete  with  dialogue.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the 
film  showed  the  men  in  the  planes,  going  ahead 
without  fighter  escort  to  meet  the  Luftwaffe. 
During  these  scenes  he  wanted  the  sounds  of  the 
intercom,  the  airmen  talking  back  and  forth  with 
each  other  as  the  German  fighters  attacked.  He 
asked  the  Air  Force  for  a  man  who  had  been  on 
the  Schweinfurt  raid,  and  they  sent  him  a  Major 
who  had  flown  the  mission. 

"He  came  over  here,"  Wolff  recalls,  "all  jaunty 
and  gay,  not  taking  it  very  seriously,  and  I 
showed  him  the  film.  When  it  was  over,  his 
hands  were  as  wet  as  if  he'd  been  keeping  them 
in  a  bucket  of  warm  water.  He  was  trembling. 
I  turned  on  the  tape  recorder,  and  asked  him 
what  guys  said  to  each  other  during  this  sort 
of  run.  Sometimes  he  was  crying  as  it  came  back 
to  him,  he  lived  it  again  on  the  film:  I  felt  as 
though  I  were  an  analyst,  putting  him  on  the 
couch.  And  all  the  dialogue  in  those  scenes 
comes  off  that  tape." 

Like  the  rough  cut,  the  script  usually  went 
through  half  a  dozen  drafts  or  more.  When 
Wolff  had  more  or  less  satisfied  himself,  seven 
or  eight  people  gathered  in  his  office  to  hear 
him  read  the  script  against  the  film  as  it  ran 
through  the  Moviola.  Criticism  was  expected— 
on  all  grounds  from  artistry  to  veracity;  a  re- 


searcher was  supposed  to  find  a  document  sup- 
porting every  statement.  Wolff  listened  carefully 
to  all  objections  and  often  stopped  the  film  for 
a  discussion,  which  might  end  with  Faichney's 
serio-comic,  "You're  outvoted,  boss." 

"Thev  call  it  democracy,"  Wolff  said,  "I  call  it 
anarchy.  But  I  can't  remember  a  time— not  since 
the  early  days,  anyway,  when  we  were  just  get- 
ting to  know  each  other— when  I  ever  said,  'I'm 
the  producer  and  this  is  the  way  it's  got  to  be.' 
We've  hammered  everything  out.  When  I  wrote 
the  script  I  needed  someone  to  tell  me,  this 
stinks,  because  I  was,  in  a  way,  abandoning  my 
function  as  producer  to  write  it.  There  were 
some  films  which  Faichney  edited  and  I  wrote, 
and  when  we'd  finished  we'd  run  it  for  Poor, 
and  we'd  be  hanging  on  his  frown  or  smile, 
because  he  was  the  only  one  of  us  who  could 
judge  it." 

WORDS    AND  MUSIC 

NEXT  to  the  film  itself,  WTolff  considered 
the  musical  score  the  most  important  part 
of  each  show,  and  budgeted  more  money  for 
music  than  for  script  (which  is  one  of  the  reasons 
he  wound  up  writing  the  scripts  himself).  NBC 
had  hired  Richard  Rodgers  to  do  the  music  for 
"Victory  at  Sea,"  with  Robert  Russell  Bennett 
turning  Rodgers'  effort  into  a  usable  score. 
Wolff  ran  a  competition  among  three  widely 
respected  American  composers.  The  winner  was 
Norman  Dello  Joio,  whose  orchestral  scores  have 
been  plaved  by  most  of  the  nation's  major  sym- 
phonies and  whose  opera,  "The  Trial  at  Rouen," 
wras  presented  last  year  by  the  NBC  Television 
Opera  Theater. 

Dello  Joio  had  his  own  room  in  the  "Air 
Power"  offices,  furnished  with  a  desk,  a  Moviola, 
and  an  unlovely  upright  piano  at  which  he 
could  be  heard  picking  and  then  pounding  as 
he  watched  the  film  spin  by.  Since  his  score  was 
not  to  run  throughout  the  film,  but  to  accentuate 
the  impact  of  certain  scenes,  he  couldn't  get  to 
work  until  editing  and  script  were  final.  He  and 
Wolff  and  Faichney  would  sit  over  the  Westrex, 
choosing  the  scenes  which  wanted  music  to 
heighten  their  effect  or  establish  their  continuity. 
Music  cannot  be  written  in  seven-second  bursts, 
and  Dello  Joio  would  fight  for  time  to  "get  in," 
time  to  "get  out."  He  had  to  be  very  exact, 
because  the  music  was  to  be  recorded  without 
his  presence.  Sometimes  scenes  would  be  recut 
or  rearranged  to  give  him  development  time. 

Narrator  for  all  the  films  was  CBS  announcer 
Walter  Cronkite,  who  worked  mostly  in  a  New 
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York  studio,  but  was  also  ferried  around  Europe 
and  Africa  to  appear  before  backgrounds  appro- 
priate to  the  films  he  would  introduce.  Wolff 
never  let  Cronkite  see  a  film  until  after  he  had 
recorded  the  narration:  "1  wanted  to  be  sure  his 
tone  would  be  completely  neutral,  he  wouldn't 
be  influenced  by  what  went  with  the  words." 

The  roars  of  sound  for  "Air  Power"  were  con- 
tracted out  to  a  young  engineer  supervised  by 
Faichney  and  Poor.  Voices  for  the  airmen  were 
recorded  separately  by  actors,  some  of  them  quite 
prominent,  gathered  at  minimum  Ecpiity  rates 
from  among  Wolff's  friends.  Then,  when  all  the 
separate  sound  tracks  were  done,  Wolff,  Faich- 
ney, Poor,  and  Dello  Joio  gathered  in  a  big, 
lavish  screening  room  at  Reeves'  Sound  Studios 
to  see  what  they  had  accomplished  and  to  make 
a  "mix"  of  the  six  or  seven  sound  tracks,  a  final 
lock-up  of  the  film. 

Until  this  point,  changes  were  relatively  easy 
and  relatively  cheap  to  make;  after  the  mix,  any 
change  would  involve  doing  over  almost  the 
entire  technical  and  laboratory  job.  Often  it 
took  an  entire  day  for  a  half-hour  film.  And 
then  the  film  was  finished. 

SATISFYING    THE  BRASS 

EXCEPT  that  a  higher  power  might  inter- 
vene. As  a  joint  production  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  each  final  film  had  to  be  approved  in  toto 
and  in  detail  by  high  brass  in  both  organizations. 
At  the  beginning  there  were  liaison  men  from 
both  in  the  "Air  Power"  offices.  Not  long  after 
Wolff  took  over,  the  Air  Force  representative  was 
transferred  to  London  ("as  far  away,"  Faichney 
explained,  "as  we  could  decently  arrange  to  have 
him  sent"),  but  the  CBS  liaison  man  continued 
throughout  the  work,  supervising  the  budget 
and  making  himself  useful  on  the  business  end. 

Political  considerations  were  vital  to  the  Air 
Force.  Each  film  when  finished  had  to  be  taken 
down  to  Washington,  to  be  reviewed  for  accu- 
racy by  an  Air  Force  historian,  and  for  policy  by 
a  committee  of  thirteen  colonels.  Even  if  the 
colonels  liked  it,  there  might  still  be  trouble 
with  a  general.  Wolff  remembers  the  Pentagon 
screening  of  "Strangle,"  a  film  about  the  Italian 
campaign.  Wolff  sat  behind  a  general  who  had 
brought  his  wife  to  see  the  free  movie.  At  the 
end,  the  general  got  up  shaking  his  head  and 
said,  "It  completely  misrepresents  the  strategic 
spirit  of  the  war  in  Italy."  His  wife  had  been 
crying  through  most  of  the  film;  she  said,  "Shut 
up,  you  son  of  a  bitch." 
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The  one  serious  altercation  with  the  Air  Force 
came  at  the  very  beginning,  with  the  film  about 
the  raids  on  the  oil  refineries  at  Ploesti,  the  first 
show  "Air  Power"  put  in  the  can.  Wolff  had 
titled  his  original  script  "Ploesti— The  Defeat  of 
the  American  Air  Force."  It  had  not  previously 
occurred  to  the  Air  Force  that  any  of  their  tele- 
vision shows  might  be  tragedies,  and  they  shot 
"Ploesti"  back  with  bitter  comments.  An  objec- 
tion of  such  gravity  was  outside  Wolff's  com- 
petence. He  and  his  staff  sat  on  the  sidelines- 
collecting  their  salaries  and  planning  for  the 
future,  but  finishing  no  films— until  CBS  and  the 
Air  Force  had  reached  a  new  agreement,  which 
gave  Wolff  the  desired  freedom  plus  the  co- 
operation of  a  sympathetic  combat  airman  with 
a  strong  sense  of  public  relations,  Colonel  John 
C.  Pitchtord,  who  became  chairman  of  the  re- 
view board. 

Pitchford  came  to  New  York  one  day  a  week, 
and  called  up  three  or  four  times  a  week,  keep- 
ing steadily  in  touch  with  all  developments. 

With  CBS  relations  were  more  formal.  Wolff 
at  the  beginning  had  submitted  a  budget,  which 
was  accepted  with  some  anguish.  ("You  know," 
said  Sig  Mickelson,  with  the  air  of  a  child  who 
has  been  told  over  and  over  again  that  the 
world  is  round,  not  flat,  "it's  surprising,  but  it 
costs  more  to  make  a  film  from  stock  than  to  go 
out  and  shoot  something  new.")  Thereafter  his 
only  regular  contact  with  his  employers  was 
through  the  liaison  man  on  his  staff. 

CBS  did,  of  course,  want  to  know  what  it  Avas 
getting  for  its  $1,000,000.  When  Wolff  had  fin- 
ished his  first  four  films  he  began  showing  them 
to  executives  of  the  public-affairs  department, 
and  to  the  salesmen  who  would  try  to  find  a 
sponsor  for  the  series.  Then,  one  morning  when 
Wolff  and  Faichney  were  in  Washington,  the 
CBS  telephone  rang  in  the  "Air  Power"  offices, 
and  Peter  Poor,  as  officer  of  the  day,  was  ordered 
to  bring  the  films  to  a  studio  that  afternoon. 
William  S.  Paley,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
wanted  to  see  them. 

Top  television  executives  do  not  go  to  screen- 
ing rooms  to  look  at  films;  they  sit  in  their  own 
offices  watching  their  television  sets,  on  which 
the  films  appear  via  closed-circuit  transmission. 
Poor  crouched  in  the  studio,  alone  with  the  engi- 
neers, and  when  all  the  films  had  been  shown 
he  had  not  the  vaguest  notion  of  their  reception. 

Soon,  however,  reactions  began  to  appear, 
delivered  by  messengers.  Wolff  was  told  to  watch 
out  for  his  openings,  because  the  television  audi- 
ence, according  to  the  best  research  reports, 
decides  whether  to  stay  with  a  program  or  move 
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on  to  another  station  during  the  first  three 
minutes.  The  titles,  which  originally  appeared 
against  banks  of  clouds,  were  to  have  a  new  back- 
ground; and  the  voices  of  soldiers  and  airmen 
on  which  Wolff  had  relied  to  tell  much  of  his 
story  were  to  be  eliminated;  Mr.  Paley  didn't 
like  them. 

Wolff  was  willing  to  change  the  title  back- 
grounds, and  to  put  as  much  zip  as  possible  into 
his  openings;  but  the  use  of  voices  rather  than 
narration  was  basic  to  his  conception  of  the 
series.  He  knew  that  the  word  passed  finally  to 
the  creative  personnel  always  represents  some 
garbling  of  the  original  executive  statement,  be- 
cause each  subordinate  must  protect  his  superior 
and  nobody  dares  request  an  explanation  (for 
fear  that  the  boss  doesn't  have  one).  He  fought 
to  find  out  what  Paley  had  really  said.  It  turned 
out  that  the  criticism  was  specific  rather  than 
general.  Paley  had  disliked  the  use  of  voices  in  a 
single  scene  in  "The  Winning  of  France." 

"And,  of  course,"  Wolff  said,  shortly  after 
the  case  had  been  marked  Closed  in  everybody's 
files,  "Paley  was  right.  He  was  saying  that  I 
had  overwritten  the  film.  I  probably  could  have 
accepted  it  more  easily  if  it  wasn't  that  every- 
body—Faichney,  Poor,  the  guy  who  sweeps  up 
the  film  from  the  workroom— had  been  telling 
me  all  along  that  I  was  overwriting.  It's  the 
writer's  essential  vice— he  always  feels  he's  got  to 
express  in  words  what  the  picture  is  expressing 
very  well  all  by  itself." 

While  Wolff  was  putting  together  his  films,  the 
CBS  Sales  Department  was  preparing  a  printed 
brochure  about  "Air  Power"— its  national  im- 
portance, the  enormous  audience  it  could  be 
expected  to  draw,  its  wonderful  scenes,  the 
amount  of  money  it  would  cost  an  advertiser. 
(The  brochure  was  full  of  pictures  of  Navy 
planes,  which  outraged  the  Air  Force.)  And  in 
July  of  this  year,  a  long,  thin  CBS  salesman 
named  Bob  Livingston,  who  had  been  trying  to 
sell  a  Skee  Wolff  show  since  the  days  when  they 
were  both  with  WBBM,  Chicago,  sold  "Air 
Power"  to  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, to  be  slotted  in  the  "You  Are  There" 
time  at  6:30  Sunday  nights,  beginning  on  Novem- 
ber 11. 

Prudential  paid  about  $675,000  for  the  twenty- 
six  films,  and  CBS  can  count  on  recovering  the 
rest  of  its  costs  by  re-releasing  the  series— selling 
it  to  independent  stations  or  even  another  net- 
work after  the  first  run.  Everyone  was  off  the 
hook.  Most  important  of  all,  the  fear  that  "Air 
Power"  might  not  make  a  splash  commensurate 
with  the  work  that  had  gone  into  it  was  removed. 


With  the  program  presented  weekly  on  154  sta- 
tions, thousands  of  Prudential  agents  spreading 
the  word  through  their  communities,  CBS  and 
Air  Force  public  relations  pulling  in  harness  on 
the  groaning  chariot  of  publicity,  "Air  Power" 
would  surely  receive  more  attention  than  any- 
thing on  TV— except  a  high-stake  quiz  show. 

CBS  has  paid  "Air  Power"  the  ultimate  com- 
pliment: it  has  budgeted  another  million  dollars 
for  another  series  of  documentary  films  made 
from  stock  footage.  And  the  "Air  Power"  films 
themselves  will  receive  a  kind  of  acclaim  which 
has  been  given  to  nothing  since  "Victory  at  Sea," 
for  war  is  one  of  the  few  subjects  that  fascinate 
intellectuals  and  the  large  audience  alike.  "Air 
Power"  is  inevitably  better,  as  a  job  of  docu- 
mentary-making, than  "Victory  at  Sea":  Wolff 
says,  "I  built  on  what  they  did,  and  some  day 
somebody  else  will  build  on  me."  Henry  Salo- 
mon, producing  "Victory  at  Sea,"  had  estab- 
lished the  cliches  of  the  medium;  Wolff  cotdd 
thereupon  reject  them. 

In  addition  to  his  benefits  from  Salomon's 
pioneer  work,  Wolff  had  a  more  photogenic  sub- 
ject with  a  greater  variety  of  incident  to  describe. 
But  his  task  was  more  subtle.  "Victory  at  Sea" 
was  frankly  a  propaganda  series  for  the  Navy, 
produced  by  a  man  who  had  worked  under  Rear 
Admiral  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  in  the  naval  his- 
torian's office.  Wolff  was  an  infantryman  in  the 
war,  and  his  attitude  toward  the  Air  Force  is 
essentially  civilian,  a  mixture  of  admiration 
and  anxiety. 

The  message  he  hoped  to  convey,  under  the 
straight  narrative  of  the  films  themselves,  was  a 
delicate  one;  and  his  success  in  conveying  it  is  a 
delicate  question— one  that  can  be  answered  only 
by  the  viewer  who  will  see  the  films  without 
hearing  the  message  personally  from  their  pro- 
ducer. 

EXIT    THE  TALENT 

O  L  F  F  has  been  offered  the  production 
of  the  new  documentary  series  but  has 
turned  it  down;  he  is  leaving  television,  at  least 
temporarily,  taking  his  family  to  Italy,  where  he 
hopes  to  sit  still  for  a  while,  write  one  or  more 
novels,  and  generally  contemplate  the  world. 

"I've  given  lour  years  to  television,"  he  said 
recently,  "and  I'm  not  sine  whether  either  tele- 
vision or  myself  has  got  much  out  of  it.  I'm  not 
complaining  about  anything.  But  I  remember 
Gertrude  Stein  saying  that  the  problem  with  the 
movies  was,  there  wasn't  any  garret.  I  was  pretty 
impressed  with  that  at  the  time,  until  I  found 
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out  she  hadn't  seen  a  movie  since  1926.  But  it's 
true  of  television— all  those  flat-roofed  studios, 
no  garret  at  all.  No  place  for  experimental 
work.  Thev  were  still  calling  Adventure*  experi- 
mental after  I'd  been  producing  it  a  year  and  a 
hall,  and  I'd  run  out  of  ideas  completelv.  W  olff 
stopped  and  thought  for  a  moment. 

'They  make  so  much  money  in  this  business," 
he  said. 

W  olff's  departure  is  a  svmbol  of  television's 
besetting  difficultv:  the  growing  shortage  of 
talent.  Among  them,  the  three  networks  are  on 
the  air  more  than  12,000  hours  a  year.  They 
use  more  copv  than  all  the  nation's  mass-circula- 
tion magazines  put  together,  more  film  than  die 
movie  industry,  more  actor-hours  than  the  Broad- 
wax  stage.  Thev  offer  to  talent— with  consider- 
able  good  will,  too— an  unapproachable  oppor- 
tunitv  and  very  good  money.  But  they  have 
failed  to  hold  the  allegiances  of  first-rate  people. 
Hardlv  anvbody  says  proudly.  "I  work  in  tele- 
vision": the  writers  are  novelists  or  playwrights, 
the  actors  are  hanging  on  until  a  part  opens  up 
in  a  show,  the  producers  and  directors  have  their 
eves  on  Hollywood. 

The  reasons  for  leaving  are  as  varied  as  the 
individuals  who  leave.  Some  are  offended  by  the 
ephemeral  nature  of  the  medium,  by  the  fact 
that  the  result  of  their  work  is  a  single,  brief 
appearance  before  an  invisible  audience.  Some 
find  it  hard  to  be  a  cog  in  so  large  a  wheel  as  a 
television  network— even  "Air  Power,"  a  major 
project,  will  represent  only  one  per  cent  of  CBS 
program  production  during  the  six  months  of  its 
run.  Some  resent  the  restraints  of  advertising, 
or  of  the  artificial  code  which  savs  what  can  and 
what  can't  be  put  on  a  television  screen,  or  of 
the  rigid  time  limits  (thirty,  sixtv,  ninety 
minutes)  into  which  their  thoughts  must  be 
squeezed  or  stretched. 

W*  HAT  drives  away  most  of  the  talent  that 
touches  television,  though,  is  the  nature  of  the 
medium  itself. 

"My  people,"  W  olff  said,  "are  film  people,  not 
television  people,  and  I've  had  to  teach  them 
ti  u  can't  put  as  many  ideas  per  minute  into 
a  television  film  as  you  can  into  a  film  for  a 
theater.  People  pay  money  to  get  into  a  movie 
house,  they  sit  in  a  dark  room  and  they  come  to 
give  something;  people  who  watch  television  just 
have  a  box  in  a  corner,  and  all  they  want  to  do 
is  take.  They  won't  concentrate." 

The  television  audience  is  amorphous,  com- 
posed not  of  people  interested  in  the  subject  but 
of  people  with  nothing  better  to  do  at  the 
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moment:  the  television  artist  feels  that  the  eyes 
watching  him  are  essentiallv  hostile. 

Such  an  audience  is  inevitable  when  a  show  is 
aimed  at  so  vast  a  public.  A  hit  movie  reaches 
perhaps  twelve  million  Americans:  a  television 
show  with  twice  that  audience  is  onlv  fairly 
successful.  Onlv  the  pressure  of  a  developing 
art  form  could  make  serious  people  seriously 
interested  in  presenting  their  talents  before  so 
neutral  a  mass.  And  since  it  has  no  garret, 
television  has  no  place  where  such  pressure  can 
be  generated. 

Public-affairs  programs  have  been  generally 
better  than  entertainment  programs  because  they 
have  been  able  to  attract,  on  a  full-time  basis, 
a  higher  grade  of  talent.  There  is  no  other  pay- 
ing market  for  documentarv  films.  But  even 
here  the  blight  is  on  the  vine.  Ed  Murrow's  com- 
mercial "Person  to  Person"  has  deprived  the 
lesser  ranks  at  CBS  of  their  feeling  that  there 
was  a  man  up  top  who  cared  deeplv  about  the 
informational  functions  of  television:  Pat 
Weaver's  dismissal  from  XBC  is  seen  throughout 
the  industry  as  a  lowering  of  the  relative  prestige 
of  imagination  as  against  monev.  As  the  public- 
affairs  departments  become  more  important  in 
network  schedules  there  is  a  greater  executive 
feeling  that  the  programs  should  be  made  failure- 
proof in  the  commercial  sense,  by  using  old, 
well-tested  ideas  or  employing  "big  names," 
whether  or  not  their  talents  are  suited  to  the 
subject.  Nothing  could  be  more  depressing  to 
the  people  who  do  the  work. 

Beneath  this  depression  lies  a  fundamental 
philosophical  failure:  the  inability  of  the  net- 
works to  decide  what  the  medium  can  add  to 
the  sum  of  human  production.  There  has  been 
much  nonsense  spoken  about  Frank  Costello's 
hands  or  television's  exposure  of  phoniness, 
much  complaint  that  programs  are  somehow  not 
"good"  enough:  but  the  only  constructive  theory 
offered  from  within  the  industry  was  that  of  Pat 
Weaver,  who  saw  television  as  a  "communica- 
tions instrument."  In  W  eaver's  mind,  television's 
highest  value  is  that  it  can  communicate  all  the 
products  of  all  the  arts,  to  an  audience  previ- 
ously deprived  of  such  stimuli. 

This  philosophy  is  widely  admired  in  the  in- 
dustrv,  even  bv  those  who  devoted  years  to  fight- 
ing Weaver,  and  those  who  put  in  several  days 
getting  him  to  resign.  But  it  has  little  appeal 
for  talent.  If  television  is  merely  a  communica- 
tions instrument,  then  the  men  who  work  in  it 
are  mere  communicators:  and  you  cannot  get 
highly  talented  people  to  man  a  telephone 
switchboard,  whatever  wages  you  pay. 


France's  first  discount  house 
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Two  remarkable  businessmen  are  trying 
to  start  a  capitalist  revolution  in  France — 
but  tbe  French  press  is  keeping  it  secret. 


FRANCE  has  its  first  discount  house.  To 
the  French,  because  of  the  unique  way  in 
which  the  French  economy  operates,  this  would 
be  big  news— if  only  someone  would  print  it. 

If  you  accept  Henry  Ford's  notion  that 
through  competitive  prices  and  adequate  pay, 
American  auto  workers  should  be  able  to  own 
an  automobile,  then  you  might  describe  the 
French  economv  as  one  in  which  the  auto  worker 
may  be  able  to  buy  a  bicycle— if  he  is  lucky. 

France  in  1956  is  part  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury at  its  best  and  its  worst.  Automobiles 
clog  the  streets  of  Paris.  There  are  more  strip 
teasers  in  Paris  than  in  all  of  North  America. 
Shop  windows  display  sewing  machines,  washing 
machines,  radios,  and  TV  sets.  But  there  is  also 
a  huge  untapped  market  for  those  twentieth- 
century  conveniences  that  most  Americans  need. 

Many  reasons  are  given  for  the  strange  quirks 
of  the  French  economy— two  wars  and  German 
competition  are  the  usual  offhand  explanations. 
The  more  fundamental  reasons  are  buried 
deeper.  Onlv  when  you  dig  down  to  them  can 
you  realize  how  revolutionary  is  the  discount- 
house  idea  currently  embodied  in  the  Studios 
Wagram  at  9  Yillebois-Mareuil,  almost  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 

The  Vichy  and  Occupation  governments  dur- 
ing World  War  II  brought  to  completion  the 
cartel  philosophy  that  had  attracted  French 
industrialists  and  shopkeepers  since  the  sixteenth 


century.  The  idea  is  a  simple  one:  If  output 
is  kept  low.  and  prices  are  kept  high,  then  the 
size  of  the  market  is  predictable,  and  a  demand 
always  exists.  This  type  of  economic  securitv  is 
considered  more  desirable  than  a  competitive 
economy  in  which,  according  to  French  views, 
unlimited  production  and  price  competition 
might  hurt  the  inefficient  producers  and  retailers 
bv  creating  an  unpredictable  market. 

French  consumers  have  never  clearly  expressed 
their  discontent  with  this  sort  of  thinking,  and 
onlv  the  Communists  have  sought,  in  a  hap- 
hazardly distorted  way,  to  tell  them  how  they 
are  being  hurt.  Nonetheless,  the  consumers' 
almost  subconscious  dissatisfaction  was  strong 
enough  to  make  M.  Pinay  base  his  1952  govern- 
ment on  the  fight  against  high  prices.  Since 
he  lacked  any  legislative  authority  to  break  the 
agreements  between  producers  and  retailers 
which  kept  the  prices  high,  his  crusade  ended 
with  no  appreciable  results. 

During  1953,  the  clamor  for  curbs  on  the 
cartel  arrangements  swelled.  Study  groups  were 
sent  to  the  United  States  to  gather  information 
helpful  in  drafting  a  French  antitrust  law.  But 
the  right  and  center  parties  of  the  National 
Assembly  were  appalled  at  the  idea  of  legalizing 
competition,  so  as  a  compromise  an  anti-price- 
fixing  law  was  prepared.  The  Laniel  govern- 
ment on  August  9.  1953,  prohibited  the  fixing 
of  retail  prices  without  permission  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Economic  Affairs.  No  one  reallv  expected 
that  such  a  law  would  change  the  existing  struc- 
ture, and  in  most  cases  it  hasn't.  Drug  products 
and  automobiles,  without  any  record  of  minis- 
terial exemption,  are  still  price-fixed,  and  uni- 
form retail  prices  are  charged  for  almost  all 
manufactured  goods— except  at  Studios  Wagram. 
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This  scarcity-high  price  philosophy  has  had 
several  results.  France  alone  of  the  modern 
Western  European  nations— with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Spain— has  its  currency  cpioted  on 
the  free  and  black,  markets  at  prices  seriously 
lower  than  the  official  rate.  During  July  1956 
the  French  franc  was  quoted  at  408  to  the  dollar 
as  against  the  official  rate  of  350.  Equally  sig- 
nificant are  the  cost-of-living  and  income  figures 
for  French  industrial  workers.  Such  statistics 
are  what  impelled  M.  Maurice  Gattegno— who 
likes  to  be  known  as  Monsieur  20  Per  Cent— 
to  take  the  unprecedented  step  of  opening  a 
discount  house. 

MONSIEUR  20  PER  CENT 

ACCORDING  to  studies  made  by  the 
American  Embassy,  the  average  Parisian 
industrial  worker  with  a  dependent  wife  and 
two  children  has  a  gross  weekly  income,  includ- 
ing cash  social  benefits,  of  1 1 ,420  francs— S32.63. 
The  average  for  workers  outside  of  Paris  is  9,930 
francs  per  week.  This  is  not  enough  to  pay  for 
a  minimum  standard  of  living.  The  French 
National  Union  of  Family  Associations  estimates 
that  it  takes  66,658  francs— SI 90— to  feed,  house, 
and  clothe  a  family  of  four  in  Paris  in  1956. 
Thus,  the  statistically  average  family  faces  the 
problem  of  living  in  substandard  fashion— and 
some  do.  In  many  other  cases  the  wife  also 
works,  thereby  providing  an  additional  20,000 
to  35,000  francs  per  month.  Such  extra  money 
often  goes  for  an  electric  coffee  grinder,  a 
vacuum  cleaner,  a  washing  machine,  a  radio,  etc. 

In  a  normal  economv  when  salaries  are  low, 
prices  of  goods  are  usually  also  low,  as  they  were 
in  England  after  World  War  II,  and  in  the 
United  States  during  the  Depression.  But  the 
French  are  masters  of  the  unexpected.  In  France 
today  a  Remington  Sixty  electric  razor  costs 
S38;  a  non-automatic  washing  machine  with  a 
hand  wringer,  $205.35;  a  19-inch  TV  set,  $340; 
and  an  eight-cubic-foot  refrigerator,  S488.  And 
remember,  when  comparing  these  prices  with 
American  equivalents,  that  the  American  indus- 
trial worker  has  an  average  weekly  wage  of 
•S78.78:  the  Parisian,  less  than  half  of  that. 

The  large  unsatisfied  demand  for  appliances 
is  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  visited  in  French 
homes.  Monsieur  20  Per  Cent  knew  that  few- 
French  kitchens  boasted  a  refrigerator  or  had 
what  we  would  call  a  proper  kitchen  range. 
The  remarkable  French  cuisine  is  even  more 
remarkable  when  you  realize  that  the  typical 
gas  stove  is  about  24  inches  long  and  18  inches 
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high  and  sits  on  a  kitchen  table.  Roasts  are 
cither  bought  already  prepared,  or  cooked  in 
the  neighboring  baker's  oven. 

On  the  basis  of  studies  made  in  the  United 
States,  Monsieur  20  Per  Cent  decided  that  the 
only  way  to  satisfy  the  almost  limitless  French 
yearning  for  modern  goods  was  to  bring  prices 
down.  Such  an  attempt  became  feasible  after 
the  1953  law  forbidding  price-fixing. 

Monsieur  20  Per  Cent  also  knew  that  selling 
in  great  volume  was  the  only  way  he  could 
succeed,  and  that  volume-selling  depends  on 
advertising.  The  idea  of  an  individual  merchant 
advertising  is  somewhat  out  of  line  with  con- 
temporary French  practice.  The  typical  French 
merchant  just  opens  his  store  and  waits.  Adver- 
tising is  something  done  by  manufacturers,  a 
few  department  stores,  and  operators  of  amuse- 
ment places.  With  the  naivete  of  a  latter-day 
Joan  of  Arc,  Monsieur  20  Per  Cent  took  his 
copy  to  the  weekly  and  monthly  magazines.  The 
message  he  wanted  was  simple— if  you  want  to 
buy  merchandise  at  20  per  cent  off  the  official 
prices,  write  to  or  visit  Studios  Wagram. 

For  some  mysterious  reason  Paris-Match,  Se- 
lections from  the  Reader's  Digest,  Science  et 
Vie,  and  the  rest  refused  to  print  such  adver- 
tising. Only  the  magazine  of  the  Touring  Club 
of  France  was  willing  to  accept  the  copy,  but 
it  required  the  added  statement  that  the  dis- 
count was  available  only  to  Touring  Club  mem- 
bers. The  daily  press,  except  for  France-Soir, 
also  refused  the  advertisement. 

In  desperation,  Monsieur  20  Per  Cent  took  a 
gamble  on  the  inherent  curiosity  of  the  French. 
He  placed  advertisements  stating  merely  that 
Studios  Wagram  sold  all  sorts  of  items,  and  that 
a  surprise  awaited  the  "dear  reader"  who  woidd 
clip  and  forward  a  coupon.  The  surprise  con- 
sisted of  an  illustrated  catalogue,  price  lists  show- 
ing both  the  official  price  and  Studios  Wagram's 
price,  a  credit  sheet,  and  a  copy  of  the  house 
organ  entitled  Mains  Cher  (Less  Expensive). 

The  response  has  been  good  enough  to  result 
in  the  shipment  of  over  500  orders  per  week. 

The  illustrated  catalogues  and  price  lists  re- 
semble their  American  counterparts,  but  the 
fact  that  a  discount  house  extends  credit  is  a 
new  twist  even  for  the  United  States.  Actually, 
Studios  Wagram  does  not  itself  extend  the 
credit.  This  is  done  by  a  separate  organization, 
enabling  the  house  to  operate  on  a  cash  basis. 

The  house  organ,  Moins  Cher,  provides  the 
publicity  that  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  free 
press.  It  contains  articles  describing  how  a  young 
couple  may  furnish  an  apartment— assuming  an 
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apartment  can  be  found— for  $1,000  at  Studios 
Wagram.  It  presents  customers'  views  on  the 
idea  of  a  discount  house,  and  news  of  the  finan- 
cial progress  of  the  firm.  This  last  is  another 
revolutionary  departure  from  standard  practice. 
The  French  businessman  just  doesn't  talk  about 
such  things— even  to  his  wife. 

It  is  said  that  the  French  businessman  has 
at  least  two,  and  sometimes  three,  sets  of  books: 
the  true  set,  the  set  for  the  tax  collector,  and 
the  set  for  the  stockholders.  Studios  Wagram, 
with  just  one  set,  can  show  customers  and 
inquisitive  strangers  exactly  how  the  firm  has 
prospered,  both  in  terms  of  gross  profit  and  in 
the  increase  in  consumers'  purchasing  power. 
M.  Paid  Halbout,  the  store  manager,  will  cheer- 
fully tell  you  that  the  gross  during  1954,  before 
the  price-reduction  policy,  was  43,500,000  francs. 
In  1955,  this  soared  to  250,000,000  francs. 

These  figures  appear  to  be  even  more  impos- 
ing after  you  see  the  store,  with  something  less 
than  2,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  located 
on  a  small  side  street  away  from  the  flow  of 
traffic.  The  1955  figures  also  mean  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  firm's  customers  in- 
creased by  62,000,000  francs-$177,142.  With 
increased  direct-mail  advertising  and  the  help 
of  word-of-mouth  publicity,  the  1956  gross  will 
exceed  450,000,000  francs— a  million  dollars. 

Even  the  employees  of  Studios  Wagram  smile. 
There  is  an  absence  of  the  traditional  French 
employer-employee  caste  system,  and  no  evidence 
whatever  of  the  classic  impression  that  the  em- 
ployee lives  only  for  the  day  when  the  employer 
drops  dead.  The  simplest  explanation  is  that 
here  employees  are  paid  enough  to  enable  them 
to  buy  the  things  they  sell.   The  packer  and 


crater  earns  67,000  francs  a  month  and  the 
salespeople  between  54,000  and  88,500,  all  well 
above  the  average.  In  addition,  each  employee 
receives  a  bonus  on  March  31,  and  a  double 
month's  salary  for  Christmas  and  vacation. 

A    UNIQUE    LAW  SUIT 

NOT  everyone  in  France  is  overjoyed  at 
Studios  Wagram's  success.  In  the  pro- 
vinces, the  usual  practice  is  to  give  one  merchant 
in  a  town  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  articles 
under  a  particular  brand  name.  If,  by  chance, 
a  local  resident  purchases  a  vacuum  cleaner 
while  visiting  his  cousin  in  the  next  village,  a 
perpetual  feud  may  well  develop  because  the 
home-town  merchant  feels  he  was  robbed.  How 
much  more  bitter,  then,  is  the  merchant  whose 
customers  are  led  astray  through  the  mail-order 
activities  of  Studios  Wagram! 

In  the  land  where  the  tongue  of  Poujade  has 
replaced  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo,  the  pleas  of 
provincial  merchants  were  sympathetically  re- 
ceived by  the  firm  of  Thomson-Houston,  which 
occupies  the  same  general  place  in  the  French 
economy  that  General  Electric  does  in  the 
United  States.  Early  in  1955,  Thomson-Houston 
refused  to  sell  its  line  of  TV  sets,  radios,  and 
other  appliances  to  Studios  Wagram. 

On  August  1,  1955,  Studios  Wagram  filed  suit, 
alleging  that  the  refusal  to  sell  was  motivated 
by  its  discount  policy.  Specifically,  the  com- 
plaint is  based  on  the  anti-price-fixing  law  of 
August  9,  1953,  which  makes  it  illegal  to  refuse 
to  sell  to  a  merchant  who  chooses  to  reduce 
prices.  No  similar  case  has  ever  been  before  the 
French  courts. 

Although  it  has  not  yet  been  argued,  the  case 
has  already  highlighted  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  French  legal  and  economic  system.  The 
mere  bringing  of  a  complaint  does  not,  under 
the  French  system,  ensure  that  the  case  will  go 
to  trial  even  if  the  parties  so  desire.  In  this 
case  it  is  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs 
which  will  decide  if  the  public  interest  is  to  be 
served  by  a  trial.  In  trying  to  guess  which  way 
the  Minister  will  decide,  another  bit  of  history 
must  be  considered. 

As  a  result  of  the  anti-price-fixing  law,  an 
Antitrust  Council  and  Office  were  created  in  the 
Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs,  with  power  to 
investigate  some  of  the  abuses  arising  from  the 
w  idespread  cartel  agreements.  From  all  indica- 
tions, the  work  undertaken  has  been  done  well, 
and  a  report,  dated  December  31,  1955,  was  pre- 
pared to  show  what  had  been  accomplished. 
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The  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs,  however,  has 
refused  to  publish  it.  The  report  names  names, 
and  would  clearly  demonstrate  not  only  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  government  but  also  the 
size  of  the  job  yet  to  be  done.  Therefore,  des- 
pite the  interest  of  many  officials  below  the 
ministerial  level  in  seeing  the  Thomson-Houston 
case  go  to  trial,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Minister  may  wish  to  keep  his  record  for 
concealing  the  facts  a  perfect  one. 

The  suit  against  Thomson-Houston  also 
demonstrates  that  the  French  legal  system,  like 
the  economic  system,  thrives  on  secrecy.  The 
French  try  to  bar  all  information  about  a  case 
from  press  and  public  prior  to  trial.  Thus,  all 
of  the  preliminary  papers,  which  would  be  a 
matter  of  public  record  in  the  United  States,  are 
treated  as  Top  Secret.  The  lawyers  and  parties 
on  both  sides  maintain  the  highest  degree  of 
propriety  and  silence. 

The  French  legal  system,  however,  requires  a 
multiplicity  of  copies  of  all  relevant  papers,  and 
little  anonymous  men  working  in  the  basements 
of  government  buildings  sometimes  recognize  the 
need  for  public  enlightenment  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  their  superiors.  So  it  is  possible  to 
report  that  Studios  Wagram  has  alleged  no  more 
than  a  violation  of  the  anti-price-fixing  law. 

Thomson-Houston's  defense  is  more  compli- 
cated. It  rests  on  the  charge  that  the  plaintiff  is 
not  acting  in  good  faith  when  he  claims  to  give 
a  20  per  cent  discount,  and  sets  forth  four 
proofs  as  evidence: 

First,  it  alleges  that  Monsieur  20  Per  Cent  is 
divorced.  (By  this  standard,  French  manufac- 
turers could  refuse  to  sell  to  at  least  half  their 
present  clients.) 

Second,  it  alleges  that  Monsieur  20  Per  Cent 
makes  trips  to  the  United  States  for  "unknown 
reasons."  If  this  defense  is  allowed  to  stand, 
French  travel  to  the  United  States  will  be  ap- 
preciably curtailed,  and  one  hesitates  to  specu- 
late on  the  possibilities  of  American  retaliation. 

Third,  it  alleges  certain  irregularities  regard- 
ing the  shareholders  of  the  discount  house. 
French  business  laws  require  a  specified  number 
of  qualifying  stockholders  for  various  types  of 
business  organizations.  In  a  closely  held  cor- 
poration, it  is  common  practice  to  have  dummy 
shareholders,  which  is  claimed  to  be  the  case 
here.  French  lawyers  will  have  many  years  of 
profitable  labor  while  they  reorganize  the  many 
corporations  with  dummy  stockholders,  if  the 
court  accepts  this  last  proof. 

The  most  serious  of  the  alleged  evidences  of 
bad  faith  involves  the  guarantees  on  TV  sets. 
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I  homson-Houston  TV  sets,  like  many  others, 
are  sold  with  a  guarantee  of  free  service  for  one 
year.  The  cost  of  TV  sets  to  a  dealer  provides 
a  profit  margin  of  20  per  cent,  and  the  manu- 
facturer provides  another  8  per  cent  to  cover 
the  cost  of  free  service  to  be  given  by  the  dealer. 
This  28  per  cent  profit  margin  may  be  increased 
by  another  2  per  cent  if  the  dealer  pays  cash 
in  ten  days,  which  Studios  Wagram  does. 

At  the  time  Thomson-Houston's  defense  was 
made,  it  claimed  that  Studios  Wagram  pocketed 
the  8  per  cent  and  did  not  give  free  service, 
thereby  actually  selling  the  TV  sets  at  a  12 
rather  than  a  20  per  cent  discount.  This  is  the 
essence  of  the  charge  of  bad  faith. 

A  check  of  the  Studios  Wagram's  books  and 
records  disclose  that  lor  a  short  period  of  time 
this  allegation  was  partially  true.  Customers 
who  wanted  service  for  a  year  were  charged 
8,000  francs  for  a  service  policy.  In  the  past 
several  months  the  service  charge  has  been 
abandoned  and  free  service— explicitly  stated  on 
the  discount-house  order  blanks— is  provided. 

Thomson-Houston's  refusal  to  sell  also  covers 
other  products— radios,  electric  razors,  refrigera- 
tors, stoves,  and  appliances.  Its  representatives 
were  asked  if  the  guarantee  and  profit  factors 
on  these  articles  were  the  same  as  they  were  for 
TV  sets.  They  replied  that  though  the  facts 
might  be  different,  the  principle  was  the  same. 
And  they  refuse  to  explain  or  clarify  further. 

Thus— unknown  to  the  French  public— the 
issue  has  been  joined.  In  large  part,  the  future 
of  the  French  economy  may  be  determined  in 
the  next  few  months  without  the  consumer's 
ever  hearing  about  it  through  the  press.  The 
French  consumer  is  being  shielded  from  the 
facts  ot  life  which  are  unpleasant  to  those  in 
control  of  the  economy.  The  French  economic 
revolution  and  the  hoped-for  healthy  new 
economy  will  come  only  when  the  French  press 
decides  to  raise  the  Franc  Curtain. 

In  the  meantime,  both  sides  in  the  controversy 
are  confident  of  success.  Studios  Wagram  is 
planning  the  manufacture  of  many  items  under 
a  private  brand  name  in  order  to  sell  more 
cheaply,  no  matter  Iioav  the  suit  is  decided. 
Influenced  by  the  1,000  per  cent  increase  in 
gross  profits  in  two  years,  Monsieur  20  Per  Cent 
and  his  assistant,  Paul  Halbout,  are  planning  to 
build  a  supermarket  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris, 
and  to  operate  it  on  the  same  lowr-cost-high- 
volume  principle  that  has  proved  so  successful. 
If  they  succeed,  they  may  be  remembered  as  the 
most  important  French  revolutionists  since 
Robespierre. 


Raymond  B.  Fosdick 

Woodrow  Wilson 

among 
his  Friends 

Few  people  ever  glimpsed  the  humor,  gaiety, 
and  warmth  which  lay  hidden  beneath  the  grim 
armor  of  the  Prophet  in  the  White  House. 

I DO  NOT  claim  to  have  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  Very  few  people 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  that  kind  of  rela- 
tionship with  him.  I  was  a  student  of  his  at 
Princeton  and  thereafter  our  paths  crossed  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  He  called  me  by  my  last  name, 
without  the  Mr.,  but  that  was  as  far  as  he  ever 
went.  On  my  side,  from  the  day  I  first  met  him 
until  he  died,  he  had  my  wholehearted  admira- 
tion and  respect. 

I  entered  Princeton  in  the  fall  of  1903  as  a 
member  of  the  Junior  class,  having  taken  my 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  at  Colgate  Uni- 
versity. Three  days  after  I  had  registered  1  met 
Wilson.  I  saw  him  approaching  on  the  walk 
across  the  front  campus,  and  I  recognized  him 
from  his  pictures.  At  Colgate  it  was  an  ironclad 
custom  for  undergraduates  to  take  their  hats  off 
to  the  president,  and  1  assumed,  erroneously, 
that  the  same  tradition  held  at  Princeton.  1 
therefore  doffed  my  hat.  He  smiled  and  took 
oil  his  hat  to  me.  Then  he  stopped  and  said: 
"You're  new  here,  aren't  you?" 
"Yes,  sir,"  1  replied. 

"And  I  see  you  are  not  a  Freshman,"  lie  con- 
tinued, because  I  was  not  wearing  the  prescribed 
Freshman  cap. 

I  told  him  I  was  entering  as  a  Junior,  and  I 


answered  two  or  three  of  his  questions  about 
Colgate.  He  chatted  in  a  friendly  manner  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then,  as  we  parted,  he  said: 
"I  wish  you  would  drop  in  to  see  me." 

I  am  sure  that  no  welcome  was  ever  so  stimu- 
lating to  a  lonely  student  coming  to  an  institu- 
tion in  which  he  did  not  know  a  soul.  I  assumed 
that  Mr.  Wilson  meant  what  he  said,  and  a  week 
or  two  later  I  called  on  him  at  his  house.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  occasionally 
close  association  which  lasted  until  his  death 
more  than  twenty  years  later. 

Wilson  on  first  appearance  was  not  what 
would  be  called  a  handsome  man.  Indeed  he 
was  curiously  homely.  He  had  what  he  himself 
described  as  a  "horse  face"— a  long.  thin,  and 
generally  unsmiling  visage  with  strong  jaws. 
His  eyes  were  his  best  feature;  they  could  light 
up  with  humor  and  warmth,  and  his  whole 
expression  reflected  his  unfailing  kindliness.  His 
figure  was  tall  and  lithe,  and  he  walked  with  a 
brisk  pace.  When  I  first  met  him  he  was  forty- 
seven  years  old,  and  the  mark  of  leadership  was 
on  his  face  and  in  his  whole  bearing. 

What  I  remember  initially  about  hkn  at 
Princeton  was  the  way  he  conducted  chapel. 
Attendance  at  college  chapel  in  my  time  was 
compulsory— five  days  a  week  and  once  on  Sun- 
day—and the  whole  business,  rooted  in  Cal- 
vinistic  traditions,  was  heartily  disliked  by  the 
students.  But  when  Wilson  himself  conducted 
the  chapel  exercises,  as  he  did  once  or  tw  ice  a 
week,  he  brought  an  atmosphere  of  reverence 
and  sincerity  which  subdued  even  the  under- 
graduates of  my  boisterous  generation.  He  had  a 
magnificent,  resonant  voice,  and  I  can  still  recall 
his  incomparable  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 

His  prayers  were  even  more  compelling.  They 
generally  had  to  do  with  the  hope  that  we  young 
men  might  be  worthy  and  effective  tools  in  the 
hands  of  an  omnipotent  will.  They  were  always 
extemporaneous,  but  no  matter  what  the  occa- 
sion, he  invariably  concluded  them  with  the 
section  from  the  Episcopal  prayer  book  which 
begins:  "Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  we 
have  erred  and  strayed  from  thy  ways  like  lost 
sheep,"  and  which  ends  with  the  sentence:  "And 
grant  O  most  merciful  Father  .  .  .  that  we  may 
hereafter  live  a  godly,  righteous,  and  sober  life, 
to  the  glory  of  thy  holy  Name." 

Wilson  was  a  decph  religious  man.  He  be- 
lieved that  God  was  working  out  His  purposes 
in  this  world,  and  once  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  a  particular  course  of  action  represented  the 
will  of  God,  nothing  could  shake  him  loose 
from  it. 
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"God  save  us  from  compromise,"  he  used  to 
say;  or  again:  "Let's  stop  being  merely  practical 
and  find  out  what's  right." 

W  hen  I  last  saw  him,  a  few  weeks  before  he 
died,  we  discussed  the  League  of  Nations.  With 
tears  rolling  down  his  face  he  said:  "You  can't 
fight  God!"  To  him  the  underlying  principle  of 
the  League  of  Nations  represented  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  preordained  purpose,  and  if  he  took 
any  pride  in  the  situation  at  all,  it  was  that  he 
had  been  an  instrument— however  faulty— in 
carrying  out  the  will  of  God. 

That  this  aspect  of  his  character  frequently 
made  him  appear  unyielding  and  stubborn  can- 
not be  denied.  That  it  was  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  his  strength  is  equally  true. 

Of  course  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  public 
speakers  of  his  generation.  I  would  be  inclined 
to  say  that  he  was  the  greatest  orator  I  have  ever 
heard.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  rotund  or  of 
bombast  in  his  method  of  speaking,  no  forensic 
attitudes.  He  employed  very  few  gestures,  the 
only  one  that  I  recall  being  the  use  of  the  fore- 
finger of  his  right  hand  pointed  at  his  audience. 
His  power  lay  in  the  precision  of  his  mind, 
the  lucidity  of  his  argument,  and  his  passionate 
sincerity.  His  influence  on  his  listeners  was 
almost  hypnotic,  and  he  could  stagger  them  with 
a  stirring  phrase.  I  remember  one  night  after 
his  election  to  the  White  House,  but  before  he 
had  taken  office,  he  spoke  at  a  dinner  in  New 
York  City.  Referring  to  some  threatening 
figures  in  public  life  he  electrified  his  audience 
by  the  grim  comment  in  measured  accents: 

"We'll  hang  them  on  a  gibbet  higher  than 
Hainan's. " 

He  was  a  scholar  in  action,  a  prophet  touched 
by  fire,  with  unmatched  strength  to  persuade  and 
move  the  hearts  of  his  listeners. 

POWER  OF  IDEAS 

THIS  ability  to  express  himself  in  cogent, 
vivid  phrase  was  one  of  the  reasons,  I  sus- 
pect, why  he  was  so  outstanding  as  a  teacher. 
I  have  never  seen  his  equal  in  a  classroom, 
whether  the  room  was  a  lecture  hall,  crowded 
with  four  or  five  hundred  students,  or  a  cur- 
tained-off  cubicle  for  a  hastily  improvised 
seminar,  or,  best  of  all,  his  study  in  the  presi- 
dent's home  at  Princeton,  with  three  or  four  of 
us  asking  him  questions.  More  than  any  other 
man  I  have  ever  met  he  seemed  to  personify  the 
dignity  and  power  of  ideas.  He  made  the  life  of 
the  intellect  attractive. 

His  regular  courses  were  in  jurisprudence  and 
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constitutional  government,  given  to  classes  of 
perhaps  five  hundred  students.  He  generally  had 
a  page  of  notes  on  the  lectern  in  front  of  him— 
notes  written  in  shorthand,  for  he  was  a  master 
of  shorthand— but  he  seldom  appeared  to  refer 
to  them.  Occasionally  he  would  interrupt  his 
lecture  with  the  remark:  "Now  gentlemen,  I  sug- 
gest you  take  this  down,"  and  he  would  dictate 
carefully  and  succinctly  some  idea  he  had  been 
developing.  I  still  have  my  old  notebooks  and 
I  find  they  contain  such  sentences  as  these: 

The  associated  life  out  of  which  law  springs 
produces  many  things:  natural  ties,  ties  of 
habit  or  affection,  ties  of  interest,  a  developed 
set  of  rules  of  social  morality.  Law  takes  up 
whatever  is  in  this  way  completed— whatever 
has  been  made  ready  and  reduced  to  a  uni- 
form rule  of  conduct— and  provides  it  with  a 
compulsive  sanction. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  man  who  taught  this 
kind  of  doctrine  should,  sixteen  years  later, 
describe  the  proposed  Prohibition  law  as  unwork- 
able and  send  it  back  to  the  Congress  with  a 
stern  veto? 

Or  take  this  from  my  notebook,  obviously  the 
outline  of  an  idea  far  more  extensively  treated: 

Morality  is  a  great  deal  bigger  than  law. 
The  individual  morality  is  the  sense  of  right 
or  wrong  of  one  man.  The  social  morality 
must  strike  an  average.  This  is  where  re- 
formers make  their  tragic  mistake.  There  can 
be  no  compromise  in  individual  morality;  but 
there  has  to  be  a  compromise,  an  average,  in 
social  morality.  There  is  indeed  an  element 
of  morality  in  the  very  fact  of  compromise  on 
social  undertakings. 

Here  Wilson  was  posing  a  difficult  question: 
how  to  draw  a  rational  line  between  the  indi- 
vidual conscience  and  social  action.  With  his 
own  passionate  convictions  and  fighting  spirit,  it 
proved  to  be  the  major  problem  which  he  had 
to  face  again  and  again. 

I  can  still  see  his  strong,  long-jawed,  animated 
face  and  hear  the  cadences  of  his  amazing  ex- 
temporary eloquence.  No  matter  how  he  began 
them,  his  sentences  always  came  out  in  perfect 
form.  Occasionally  when  he  plunged  headlong 
into  an  involved  sentence  structure,  I  would 
think  to  myself:  "There's  a  sentence  he  can't 
extricate  himself  from":  but  I  was  always  wrong. 
Not  only  were  his  sentences  works  of  art,  but 
his  argument  was  presented  with  such  convincing 
skill  and  intellectual  brilliance  that  frequently 
his  students  broke  into  applause  and  stamped 
their  feet  at  the  end  of  his  lectures— an  almost 
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unheard  of  occurrence  in  the  conservative  tradi- 
tions of  Princeton. 

It  was  not  in  his  regular  lectures,  however,  hut 
in  his  informal  contacts  with  the  students  that 
he  made  his  deepest  impressions— his  occasional 
talks  at  Whig  Hall,  one  of  the  two  debating 
societies  on  the  campus;  the  more  or  less  in- 
formal seminars  at  which  his  attendance,  be- 
cause of  his  administrative  duties,  was  necessarily 
irregular;  and  particularly  the  occasional  meet- 
ings with  small  groups  in  his  own  home.  I  recall 
on  one  such  occasion  the  dramatic  earnestness 
with  which  he  described  the  Covenanter  move- 
ment in  Scotland  in  1638— the  forbidding  Sunday 
morning  in  Greyfriars  churchyard,  under  the 
shadow  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  when  the  grim  and 
determined  citizens  signed  their  names  to  the 
Covenant  on  a  flat  tombstone  just  outside  the 
door.  To  Wilson  it  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
events  in  the  long  struggle  for  liberty,  a  stepping 
stone  by  which  the  past  made  its  way  into  a 
future  of  wider  justice. 

Of  course  Wilson  had  a  lighter  and  gayer  side 
which  we  students  seldom  saw,  and  it  was  not 
until  later  that  I  realized  how  significant  a  part 
of  his  personality  it  was.  He  was  a  superb  racon- 
teur, with  an  amazing  fund  of  anecdotes  and 
stories.  Indeed  his  dialect  stories,  told  in  Scotch, 
Irish,  or  Negro  accents,  were  often  side-splitting. 
Any  kind  of  foolish  verse  or  limerick  had  a  strong 
appeal  to  him,  and  he  could  recite  scores  of 
them.  He  had,  too,  a  quick  and  playful  wit,  and 
some  of  his  retorts  are  cherished  in  the  memory 
of  his  friends  today.  For  example,  the  mother  of 
one  of  his  students  begged  him  to  make  Prince- 
ton a  co-educational  institution. 

"Why?"  he  asked. 

"To  remove  the  false  glamor  with  which  the 
two  sexes  see  each  other,"  she  replied. 

"My  dear  madam,"  Wilson  shot  back,  "that 
is  the  very  thing  we  want  to  preserve  at  all 
costs!" 

I  have  frequently  been  asked  whether  during 
my  student  days  Wilson  was  a  liberal  in  his 
political  and  social  thinking.  The  word  liberal, 
of  course,  is  capable  of  wide  definition,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  at  that  time  he  was  in  any  sense 
a  militant  progressive.  He  seemed  to  be  more 
of  a  Federalist  than  a  Democrat,  more  of  a  Ham- 
iltonian  than  a  Jeffersonian,  and  I  suspect  that 
at  this  point  in  his  career  he  had  a  kind  of 
intellectual  impatience  with  the  practical 
processes  of  democracy.  For  example,  he  was 
opposed  then,  and  even  later,  to  women's  suf- 
frage. 

"I  do  not  believe  in  it,"  he  used  to  say,  "but 


I  never  argue  against  it,  for  there  are  no  logical 
arguments  against  it." 

To  the  students  of  my  time  the  word  "liberal" 
or  "conservative"  had  no  particular  meaning.  It 
was  enough  for  us  that  Wilson  challenged  our 
ability  to  think  and  led  us  to  some  appreciation 
of  the  place  and  power  of  ideas  in  the  life  of 
men. 

I  speak  only  as  a  single  student  at  Princeton 
of  over  fifty  years  ago.  For  me  Wilson  lit  a 
lamp  which  has  never  been  put  out.  All  my  life 
I  have  remembered  him  as  the  inspiring  teacher 
wrho  introduced  us  to  the  kingdom  of  the  mind, 
and  held  up  before  our  eyes  what  Whitehead 
later  called  "an  habitual  vision  of  greatness." 

SHOCK   TO   THE  OLD  GUARD 

\\  /HEN  f  graduated  from  Princeton  in 
W  1905  I  went  back  for  a  year  of  post- 
graduate work.  I  saw  Wilson  only  occasionally. 
Once  our  contact  had  to  do  with  debating,  in 
which  he  was  very  much  interested.  I  had  had 
some  experience  in  debating  during  my  under- 
graduate years,  and  one  day  during  this  post- 
graduate term  he  sent  for  me  and  asked  me  if 
I  would  lead  the  team  against  Yale.  I  was 
reluctant  because  I  had  other  interests  that 
seemed  more  important,  but  he  was  a  very  per- 
suasive man  and  I  yielded.  The  Princeton  team 
was  beaten,  but  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
him  jump  off  his  bicycle  the  next  morning  on 
Nassau  Street,  stride  over  to  the  curb  where  I 
was  standing,  and  tell  me  that  in  his  considered 
opinion  the  verdict  of  the  judges  was  unjustified. 

At  the  end  of  my  postgraduate  year,  I  decided 
to  study  law.  Wilson  was  not  too  pleased  with 
my  decision,  and  when  I  reminded  him  that  this 
was  precisely  what  he  had  done,  he  remarked: 
"It  was  one  of  the  less  happy  periods  of  my 
career." 

In  1912  when  he  had  been  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  he  wrote  asking  me  if  I  would  serve 
as  secretary  and  auditor  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
"I  should  myself  feel  greatly  honored,"  he  added 
in  a  warm  and  gracious  sentence,  "that  a  former 
pupil  of  mine,  who  has  so  distinguished  himself 
in  a  position  of  trust,  should  turn  to  me  at  this 
time."  What  he  was  referring  to  was  the  fact 
that  I  had  been  serving  as  Commissioner  of 
Accounts  in  a  rather  dramatic  reform  administra- 
tion in  New  York  City. 

Needless  to  say,  I  dropped  everything  to  com- 
ply with  his  request,  and  for  two  or  three  months 
I  had  offices  at  Committee  headquarters  in  the 
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old  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York.  At 
W  ilson  s  direction  we  introduced  a  strict  budget 
system,  with  lines  of  accountability  definitely 
established,  and  with  periodic  audits.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  our  methods  came  as  a  shock  to  the 
old  guard  of  the  Democratic  party.  They  were 
not  used  to  that  sort  of  thing  and  they  doubtless 
put  it  down  as  one  of  the  inexplicable  peccadil- 
loes of  the  man  whom  in  more  disparaging 
moments  they  referred  to  as  "that  Princeton 
professor." 

But  it  was  an  interesting  lot  of  people  sta- 
tioned at  the  headquarters:  William  G.  McAdoo, 
later  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Josephus  Daniels, 
afterward  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Billy 
\h  Combs,  the  tragic  figure  whose  promising 
career  was  brought  to  a  swift  end  by  ill  health 
and  an  ill-adjusted  temperament.  And  then  there 
was  a  tall,  slender,  handsome  young  fellow  of 
great  charm— a  year  older  than  I  was— of  whom 
we  were  all  deeply  fond.  We  called  him  Frank 
or  Franklin.  Twenty  years  later  we  called  him 
Mr.  President. 

Wilson  himself  occasionally  dropped  in  at  the 
headquarters,  and  some  of  us  went  down  to 
Princeton  to  get  his  advice.  It  was  a  time  of 
intense  excitement.  The  night  before  election 
he  spoke  to  a  madly  cheering  audience  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden.  He  was  hoarse  and  tired, 
and  the  meeting  was  not  the  kind  of  occasion 
for  which  he  was  adapted  or  which  he  particu- 
larly enjoyed.  But  he  acquitted  himself  magnifi- 
cently. 

A  YEAR  after  he  was  inaugurated,  Wilson 
asked  me  to  take  the  position  of  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York,  with 
headquarters  at  Ellis  Island.  I  had  been  in 
public  office  in  New  York  City  for  nearly  six 
years,  and  it  held  no  illusions  for  me.  Moreover, 
I  was  just  finishing  a  book.  I  did  not  want  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Immigration,  and  I  declined 
the  offer.  Whereupon  the  President  wrote  me 
urging  me  to  reconsider  the  matter.  "I  should 
not  deem  myself  faithful  to  my  public  responsi- 
bilities," he  said,  "if  I  did  not  make  a  very 
earnest  effort  to  open  your  mind  again  on  the 
subject,  and  to  turn  it  toward  acceptance,  so 
strongly  do  I  feel  that  you  are  the  very  man  we 
need  for  just  that  place."  He  asked  me  to  come 
to  Washington  to  see  him  if  I  had  further 
doubts. 

With  a  heavy  heart  I  went  to  the  White  House. 
I  knew  from  long  experience  how  irresistibly 
persuasive  he  could  be.  And  it  was  as  I  expected. 
He  reverted  to  his  favorite  theme  of  "Princeton 
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in  the  Nation's  service."  He  drew  a  vivid  picture 
of  what  Ellis  Island  could  be  made  to  be.  Here 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  immigrants  every  year 
got  their  first  impression  of  America.  It  must  be 
a  good  impression— an  impression  of  America  at 
her  best.  The  tawdry  surroundings  of  Ellis 
Island  could  be  transformed  into  a  kind  of 
laboratory  of  human  relations.  The  job  required 
high  imagination  and  patience.  It  was  a  chal- 
lenge—a worthy  challenge  for  a  Princeton  man. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  escaped  his  spell.  He  was 
courteous  as  always,  but  I  could  sense  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  I  left  the  White  House  feeling  that 
I  had  sinned  against  the  light.  Even  today,  more 
than  forty  years  later,  my  conscience  occasionally 
troubles  me  when  I  recall  my  stubborn  refusal. 

Two  years  later  Wilson  offered  me  a  post  in 
the  Far  East,  but  this  time  I  could  decline  with  a 
clear  conscience,  for  it  was  obvious  that  America 
would  soon  be  drawn  into  the  European  war, 
and  I  was  deeply  involved  in  a  series  of  studies 
for  the  War  Department.  When  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  in  April  1917,  Secretary 
of  War  Newton  D.  Baker  created  a  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities  as  a  branch  of  the 
War  Department,  and  I  served  as  chairman.  At 
the  suggestion  of  President  Wilson,  Secretary 
Daniels  created  a  similar  commission  for  the 
Navy,  of  which  I  was  also  chairman. 

Starting  in  a  small  office  in  the  old  State,  War, 
and  Navy  Building,  with  my  secretary  and 
myself  as  its  only  occupants,  we  had  5,000  people 
on  the  staff  before  the  war  was  over.  We  carried 
on  a  host  of  nonmilitary  functions  which  in  the 
second  world  war  were  taken  over  by  the  Special 
Services  Division  of  the  Army  and  the  cor- 
responding branch  of  the  Navy,  as  well  as  by 
the  USO.  Wilson  expressed  our  function  in 
better  words  than  I  can.  "The  federal  govern- 
ment," he  wrote,  referring  to  our  Commission, 
"has  pledged  its  word  that  as  far  as  care  and 
vigilance  can  accomplish  the  result,  the  men 
committed  to  its  charge  will  be  returned  to  the 
homes  and  communities  which  so  generously 
gave  them  with  no  scars  except  those  won  in 
honorable  warfare." 

From  the  start  the  President  was  deeply  and 
personally  interested  in  our  wrork.  He  wrote  me 
letters  about  our  activities,  and  I  frequently 
conferred  with  him  at  the  White  House.  Al- 
though I  was  responsible  directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  this 
one  respect,  at  least,  the  President  never  both- 
ered about  official  channels.  He  would  ask  me 
to  come  to  see  him  or  he  would  write  me  per- 
sonally with  suggestions  or  complaints  that  had 
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been  brought  to  his  attention.  Often  these  letters 
he  typed  on  his  own  typewriter  at  night.  He  was 
concerned,  for  example,  about  the  problem  of 
race  discrimination  in  the  armed  forces  at  New- 
port News.  At  another  time  he  thought  that  we 
were  not  giv  ing  sufficient  attention  to  the  new 
possibilities  of  moving  pictures. 

One  of  his  letters  I  recall  had  to  do  with  an 
actress  whom  he  had  seen  at  Keith's  theater  the 
night  before.  The  light  touch  of  vaudeville 
always  relaxed  him,  and  he  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Keith's.  He  thought  this  particular  actress 
might  be  a  successful  addition  to  our  theater 
program  in  the  camps.  We  booked  her,  of 
course,  and  as  I  remember  it  she  proved  to  be  in 
great  demand. 

CARGO   OF  HOPES 

AS  OUR  troops  began  to  embark  for 
Europe  the  emphasis  of  the  work  of  our 
Commission  shifted  overseas,  and  1  spent  some 
months  in  1918  in  France  and  England.  After 
the  Armistice  Secretary  Baker  thought  that  my 
permanent  headquarters  should  be  with  General 
Pershing,  and  by  rare  good  fortune  1  was  assigned 
to  the  S.  S.  George  Washington,  which  was  carry- 
ing President  Wilson  and  his  associates  to  the 
Peace  Conference  in  Paris.  That  was  one  of  the 
memorable  experiences  of  my  life.  History  was 
being  made.  The  curtain  was  rising  on  a  new 
era  in  the  human  story. 

Wilson  was  thoroughly  tired  out  when  he 
came  aboard,  but  the  long,  deliberate  trip— we 
went  by  way  of  the  Azores— seemed  to  rest  him. 
I  had  a  number  of  talks  with  him,  and  as  usual 
he  spoke  with  the  utmost  frankness.  He  was 
deeply  concerned  about  the  spread  of  Bolshevism 
—"a  poison,"  he  called  it.  Its  absolutism  re- 
pelled him,  and  he  quoted  Jefferson's  pledge  of 
"eternal  hostility  against  any  form  of  tyranny 
over  the  mind  of  man."  Liberalism  must  be 
more  liberal  than  ever  before,  if  civilization  were 
to  survive,  he  said.  Conservatism  he  defined  as 
the  policy  of  "make  no  change  and  consult  your 
grandmother  when  in  doubt." 

"Those  who  argue  for  the  status  quo  ante 
helium,"  he  added,  "or  for  any  other  status  quo, 
are  like  so  many  vain  kings  sitting  by  the  sea 
and  commanding  the  tide  not  to  rise." 

During  his  days  in  Paris  I  saw  little  of  the 
President.  Once,  I  remember,  I  went  to  see  him 
at  his  house  on  an  errand  relating  to  the  Army. 
General  Pershing  wanted  the  President  to  give  a 
silver  cup  to  the  final  winner  of  some  inter- 
divisional  series  of  athletic  sport.  Or,  more  accu- 


rately,  Pershing  wanted  Wilson  lo  give  his 
consent  to  have  the  cup,  lor  which  funds  were 
available,  called  the  President's  cup.  When  I 
explained  the  matter  to  Wilson  he  said:  "I 
should  be  delighted  to  do  it,  but  I  would  want 
to  pay  for  the  cup  myself." 

"But  Mr.  President  ..."  I  expostulated,  lie 
cut  me  off  abruptly. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "if  I  give  a  cup  for 
the  Army  or  for  any  other  object,  I  am  going  to 
pay  for  it  myself.  It  would  look  rather  shabby 
if  the  so-called  President's  cup  were  financed 
from  other  sources." 

And  that  was  that.  When  I  reported  it  to 
General  Pershing  the  General  growled  at  me 
for  nearly  fifteen  minutes. 

I  returned  to  the  United  States  the  latter  part 
of  May  1919.  Hardly  had  I  landed  when  the 
State  Department  called  me  to  say  that  the 
President,  who  was  still  in  Paris,  wanted  me  to 
accept  the  position  of  Under  Secretary  General 
in  the  new  League  of  Nations.  The  Covenant  of 
the  League  provided  that  the  Secretary  General 
should  be  Sir  Eric  Drummond  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  and  the  idea  at  that  time  was 
that  there  should  be  an  American  and  a  French 
Under  Secretary  General.  Jean  Monnet,  who 
has  since  had  a  distinguished  career  in  France, 
was  chosen  to  represent  that  nation. 

To  say  that  I  was  staggered  by  the  offer  is  mild. 
Up  to  that  time  I  had  not  even  heard  of  the 
position.  Newton  Baker,  who  was  a  close  friend 
of  mine,  urged  me  to  accept,  and  I  did,  although 
with  some  hesitation— not  from  any  lack  of  de- 
sire to  serve,  but  from  a  feeling  that  I  was  ill- 
prepared  for  so  unique  an  undertaking.  I  remem- 
ber Baker's  comment  on  my  reservation: 

"Where  in  the  world  would  anyone  find 
experience  in  running  a  League  of  Nations?" 

On  the  last  day  of  June,  therefore,  I  left  for 
London,  the  League's  temporary  headquarters, 
and  during  the  summer  months  on  into  the  fall, 
Drummond,  Monnet,  and  I  drew  up  the  tentative 
organization  of  the  secretariat  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

In  October  Drummond  asked  me  to  represent 
the  secretariat  at  the  first  meeting,  scheduled  for 
Washington,  of  the  International  Labor  Office. 
I  arrived  in  Washington  about  the  middle  of  the 
month.  By  that  time  Wilson  had  made  his 
great  fight  for  the  League  of  Nations  and  like 
a  soldier  in  battle  had  fallen  on  the  field— in 
Pueblo,  Colorado— fallen  with  a  cry  that  echoed 
down  the  years  that  followed: 

"My  c  lients  are  the  children;  my  clients  are  the 
next  generation!" 
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Two  kturs  which  I  wrote  my  family  at  the 
time  illustrate  the  situation  as  I  saw  it.  "Over 
everything  in  Washington,"  I  said  in  the  first 
letter,  "hangs  the  shadow  of  the  President's  ill- 
ness. The  lines  of  Walt  Whitman's  poem  keep 
running  through  my  head:  'Where  on  the  deck 
my  captain  lies.'  And  truly  the  ship  is  without  a 
captain,  and  its  precious  cargo  of  hopes  for  a 
saner  world  is  in  dreadful  jeopardy." 

In  the  second  letter  I  wrote:  "After  nearly  a 
year's  absence  the  atmosphere  in  Washington 
seems  strangely  different.  Of  course  it  was  obvi- 
ous in  1917  and  1918  that  the  Republicans 
didn't  like  Wilson,  and  I  shall  always  remember 
how  T.R.  [it  was  at  a  private  dinner  in  New 
York]  referred  to  the  President  as  'the  gray 
skunk';  but  T.R.  was  never  given  to  understate- 
ment about  his  political  opponents.  Anyway,  the 
Republican  dislike  of  Wilson  here  in  Washing- 
ton has  changed  to  open  hatred.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  desperately  sick  man  they  still 
hate  him,  and  the  comments  you  hear  at  the 
Capitol  or  in  hotel  lobbies  are  almost  unbeliev- 
able. To  hear  people  talk  you  would  think 
that  Wilson  was  the  chief  enemy  of  his  country. 
It  is  dreadful  to  come  back  from  Europe  where 
his  name  is  revered  and  find  this  vitriolic  feeling 
at  home." 

In  the  ruinous  months  that  followed  we  were 
shadowed  by  a  double  tragedy:  first,  the  attitude 
of  Senator  Lodge  and  his  bloc,  who  saw  the 
League  of  Nations  only  as  a  God-given  oppor- 
tunity to  crush  the  President;  and  second,  the 
crippling  illness  of  Wilson  which  shut  him  off 
from  outside  contacts  and  deprived  us  of  leader- 
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here  where  the  sea  is  dead 
And  the  caves  deep 
And  time  asleep- 
Here  where  no  blade  may  live, 
No  leaf  may  blow, 

What  could  the  seasons  give, 
The  harvest  store  and  keep? 
Only  the  words  men  soiu 
For  men  to  reap. 


ship  at  a  time  when  we  needed  it  most.  We 
might  have  survived  one  or  the  other  tragedy. 
We  could  not  survive  both. 

I  did  not  see  the  President  during  this  period; 
practically  nobody  did.  And  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  I  resigned  my  post  as  Under  Secretary 
General  when  the  Senate's  position  became  deter- 
minative. Writing  to  my  wife  from  London, 
where  I  had  gone  to  finish  up  my  work  with  the 
League,  I  said:  "Before  I  left  America,  people 
kept  saying  'What  a  tragedy  for  Wilson!'  But 
nobody  need  be  concerned  about  Wilson.  His- 
tory will  vindicate  him  and  will  place  him 
among  its  prophets  and  heroes.  He  dared  and 
apparently  failed,  but  that  has  been  the  fate 
of  many  men  whose  memories  the  world  reveres. 
Most  generations  stone  their  prophets.  This  is 
not  Wilson's  tragedy.  It  is  America's  tragedy.  It 
is  the  tragedy  of  the  next  generation." 

HIS  CLIENTS 

ID  I D  not  see  Wilson  again  until  he  was 
living  on  S  Street  in  Washington  after  his 
retirement  from  the  White  House.  Following 
my  withdrawal  from  the  League  we  established 
here  in  the  United  States  the  League  of  Nations 
News  Bureau  and  later  the  League  of  Nations 
Non-Partisan  Association,  and  I  undertook  to 
keep  Wilson  in  touch  with  the  developments  at 
Geneva.  One  letter  from  him  I  particularly 
cherish.  It  was  more  personal  than  wras  his 
general  wont— at  least  with  me. 

"The  League  has  indeed  become,"  he  said,  "a 
vital  and  commanding  force  and  will  more 
and  more  dominate  international  relationships. 
I  am  thankful  that  I  had  something  to  do  with 
its  institution  and  I  am  also  thankful,  my  dear 
fellow,  that  it  has  drawn  to  its  service  men  like 
yourself  in  whose  ideals  and  purposes  I  have 
perfect  confidence." 

Shortly  before  he  died  he  wrote  me  asking  if 
I  would  come  to  see  him  to  discuss  "not  a  matter 
concerning  the  League  of  Nations,  but  an  educa- 
tional matter."  I  found  him  in  a  reminiscent 
mood  about  his  days  as  president  of  Princeton. 

"It  was  the  best  period  of  my  life,"  he  said, 
"and  I  begin  to  realize  that  my  contribution  to 
my  generation,  if  I  have  made  any,  was  in  con- 
nection not  so  much  with  my  political  work  as 
with  my  activities  as  a  teacher  and  college  ad- 
ministrator." 

I  remember  he  told  me  a  story  about  the 
Master  of  Balliol  who  was  asked  whether  it  was 
not  a  dreary  business  to  spend  twenty  years 
doing  the  sort  of  work  that  the  head  of  any 


college  has  to  do;  to  which  the  Master  of  Halliol 
replied:  "Is  it  dreary  business  to  run  the  British 
Empire?" 

Wilson  at  this  moment  was  dreaming  of  the 
possibility  of  another  chance  in  educational 
work,  another  opportunity,  as  he  expressed  it,  to 
help  American  universities  to  attain  the  high 
standards  of  scholarship  which  had  been  reached 
by  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

He  told  me  of  the  philosophy  behind  the 
preceptorial  system  which  he  had  initiated  at 
Princeton,  and  the  projected  division  of  the 
university  into  small  units  or  colleges— ideas 
which,  he  said,  were  capable  of  wide  elaboration 
and  application.  His  body  was  crippled  but  his 
mind  flashed  with  the  old  fire.  In  high  spirits  he 
reviewed  the  events  of  the  old  days,  and  his 
characterizations  of  some  of  his  contemporaries 
—particularly  those  of  whom  he  was  not  very 
fond— were  couched  in  vivid  and  unforgettable 
words. 

I  went  down  to  Washington  to  see  him  once 
again,  ostensibly  on  this  same  errand.  It  was 
less  than  a  month  before  he  died,  and  it  was 
very  obvious  that  his  strength  Was  failing,  al- 
though his  mind  was  keen  and  alert.  When  I 
said  to  him:  "How  are  you,  Mr.  President,'"  he 
quoted  a  remark  by  John  Ouincy  Adams  in 
answer  to  a  similar  query: 

"John  Quincy  Adams  is  all  right,  but  the 
house  he  lives  in  is  dilapidated,  and  it  looks  as 
if  he  would  soon  have  to  move  out." 

This  time  Wilson's  whole  thought  centered 
on  the  League  of  Nations,  and  I  had  never  heard 
him  speak  with  deeper  or  more  moving  earnest- 
ness. In  his  weakness  the  tears  came  easily  to 
his  eyes  and  sometimes  rolled  down  his  cheek, 
but  he  brushed  them  impatiently  away.  The 
League  of  Nations  was  a  promise  for  a  better 
future,  he  said,  as  well  as  an  escape  from  an  evil 
past.  Constantly  his  mind  ran  back  to  1914.  The 
utter  unintelligence  of  it  all,  the  sheer  waste  of 
war  as  a  method  of  settling  anything,  seemed  to 
oppress  him. 

"It  never  must  happen  again,"  he  said.  "There 
is  a  way  out  if  only  men  will  use  it." 

His  voice  rose  as  he  recalled  the  charge  of 
idealism  so  often  used  against  the  League. 

"The  world  is  run  by  its  ideals,"  he  exclaimed. 
"Only  the  fool  thinks  otherwise." 

The  League  was  the  answer.  It  was  the  next 
logical  step  in  man's  widening  conception  of 
order  and  law.  The  machinery  might  be  changed 
by  experience,  but  the  core  of  the  idea  was  essen- 
tial. It  was  in  line  with  human  evolution.  It  was 
the  will  of  Cod. 


That  was  my  last  glimpse  of  him.  With  his 
gray,  lined  face,  his  deep-set  eyes,  his  white  hair, 
his  grim,  determined  jaw,  he  seemed  like  the 
reincarnation  of  one  of  the  prophets— an  Isaiah, 
perhaps— crying  to  his  country  in  the  words 
which  he  had  so  often  read  to  us  in  the  chapel 
at  Princeton:  "Awake,  awake,  put  on  thy 
strength,  O  Zion:  put  on  thy  beautiful  garments, 
O  Jerusalem!" 

M  ANY  HARSH  allegations  were  made 
against  Woodrow  Wilson  by  his  enemies,  and 
some  still  survive  in  the  folklore  of  today.  It 
was  said,  for  example,  that  he  wanted  only 
flatterv  from  his  associates,  that  he  did  not  take 
kindly  to  frankness  or  dissent.  It  was  said  that 
he  was  a  cold,  distant,  arrogant  man  who  reached 
his  decisions,  not  by  rational  processes,  but  by 
intuition,  and  formed  his  conclusions  in  isola- 
tion. 

To  me  these  allegations  seem  completely  pre- 
posterous. They  do  not  fit  in  with  any  experi- 
ence I  ever  had  with  him,  although  admittedly 
my  contacts  were  limited.  That  he  was  a  man  of 
steely  determination  who  allowed  no  compro- 
mise on  what  he  regarded  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple is  transparently  true.  Equally  true  is  the 
fact  that  he  had  too  little  appreciation  of  what 
Ray  Stannard  Baker  called  "human  lubricants": 
the  need  of  explanation,  conference,  and  team 
play,  the  ability  to  keep  differences  of  opinion 
on  an  impersonal  level.  He  did  not  suffer  fools 
gladly— neither  fools  nor  people  with  untidy 
minds.  There  was  an  element  of  intellectual 
impatience  in  his  make-up,  and  more  than  a 
dash  of  volatile  temper.  It  was  not  easy  for  him 
to  forget  or  forgive.  In  other  words,  he  was  a 
human  being,  and  he  had  his  temperamental 
and  physical  limitations. 

All  the  world's  heroes  and  prophets  have  had 
their  limitations,  too.  The  great  leaders  and 
idealists  who  in  strange  bursts  of  power  have 
lifted  the  spirits  of  men  from  age  to  age  have 
been  made  of  human  stuff.  In  retrospect  we  do 
not  focus  on  their  inadequacies.  History  has  its 
own  methods  of  achieving  perspective.  The  last 
word  does  not  belong  to  the  cynics  or  the 
scoffers. 

From  his  grave  Woodrow  Wilson's  ideals  have 
ruled  the  future.  The  hope  of  the  world  today, 
tenuous  as  it  may  seem,  is  a  hope  which  more 
than  any  other  man  he  helped  to  shape.  We  are 
the  future  over  which  he  brooded.  We  are  his 
clients— the  children  of  the  next  generation.  It 
is  our  world  that  he  sought  to  serve  and  tried 
to  save. 
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Artillery  shells  will  fall  where  a  historic 
shrine  once  stood — for  the  government  is 
weaseling  out  of  another  promise  it  made  to 
an  Indian  chief  who  trusted  white  men. 

FO  R  some  time  now  two  government  de- 
partments have  been  feuding  over  a  tract 
of  wild  and  rugged  land  in  Oklahoma.  The 
Defense  department  would  like  to  take  it  over 
to  expand  Fort  Sill's  artillery  and  guided  missile 
range;  the  Interior  department— backed  by  na- 
ture lovers  and  conservationists— wants  to  keep 
it  as  part  of  the  Wichita  Mountains  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

Recently,  the  Army  has  promised  to  use  this 
tract  only  as  a  buffer  zone,  so  that  most  of  its 
high  explosives  will  fall  on  a  stretch  of  private 
land  which  it  proposes  to  buy  to  the  south  of 
the  refuge.  This  "private  land"  which  is  to  be 
pulverized  by  the  big  guns  has  had  little  part 
in  the  argument.  Few  people  know  that  it  in- 
cludes the  graves  of  Cynthia  Ann  and  Quanah 
Parker  and  the  big  house  where  the  chief  once 
lived  with  his  wives— the  setting  of  the  last  act 
in  the  greatest  historical  drama  of  the  Southwest. 

The  campaign  to  protect  the  Wildlife  Refuge- 
10,500  acres  of  rugged  mountain  and  timbered 
stream,  range  of  the  buffalo  and  long-horned 
cattle,  shelter  for  the  birds  and  wildflowers  that 
multiply  in  virgin  profusion-does  not  extend 
to  these  historic  sites.  Even  this  campaign  has 
its  opponents.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 


nearby  Lawton  and  the  Oklahoma  delegation 
in  Congress  side  with  the  Army.  Its  threat  to 
move  the  post  outside  the  state  presents  a 
calamity  not  to  be  borne. 

Down  in  Texas  a  town  is  named  for  Quanah 
Parker;  a  county  name  marks  the  westward  trek 
of  the  Parker  family;  a  replica  of  the  Parker 
fort  was  constructed  on  the  original  site  in  1936 
with  federal  funds  by  the  Centennial  Commis- 
sion; and  the  cedar  trees  still  stand  to  mark  the 
place  in  the  cemetery  where  his  mother  Cynthia 
Ann  found  her  first  uneasy  sleep  in  alien  soil. 
But  nobody  except  the  Comanches  protests  the 
desecration  of  the  Oklahoma  site  where  an  epic 
of  violence  came  to  its  gentle  close.  And  the 
six  surviving  children  of  Quanah  Parker  have 
agreed  to  let  the  Army  move  the  graves  to  a  spot 
inside  the  military  cemetery  at  Fort  Sill. 

THE  story  goes  back  to  1836,  when  the  Parker 
colony— grandparents,  uncles,  cousins,  and  close 
friends— was  living  in  a  fortified  settlement  on 
the  Texas  frontier.  One  May  morning  when 
most  of  the  men  were  in  the  fields  the  Coman- 
ches struck.  They  broke  into  the  fort,  killed  the 
men  inside,  and  carried  away  all  they  could 
snatch  up  of  the  women  and  children.  Eventu- 
ally the  captives  were  recovered,  all  but  nine- 
year-old,  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  Cynthia  Ann 
Parker.  She  became  the  property  of  the  Quaha- 
das,  the  wildest  Comanche  band  of  the  frontier. 

The  Comanches  were  rarely  cruel  to  their 
captives  except  during  the  excitement  of  the 
raid.  They  adopted  them  into  their  families  and 
accepted  them  as  members  of  the  tribe.  Wild 
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and  fierce  as  it  was,  the  life  they  led  was  good- 
skimming  over  the  plains  on  their  fleet  ponies, 
least ing  on  buffalo  meat,  joining  in  the  gossip, 
dance,  and  song  of  the  camp.  Cynthia  Ann 
learned  to  set  up  a  tepee,  to  dry  and  store  the 
meat,  to  prepare  and  decorate  the  skins  for 
clothing.  When  the  time  came  she  married  a 
rising  young  chief  and  became  the  mother  of 
two  boys  and  a  baby  girl. 

She  did  not  know  that  her  name  had  become 
a  frontier  legend.  Only  twice  were  men  able  to 
penetrate  the  prairie  fastness  of  Comanche  land 
and  try  to  win  her  back.  Both  times  she  with- 
drew into  reticence;  she  had  become  Indian  in 
all  but  blood. 

Then  in  1860,  Captain  Sul  Ross  with  his 
Texas  rangers  charged  a  Comanche  camp.  They 
seem  honestly  to  have  thought  it  was  a  battle 
and  this  account  got  into  the  histories.  Actually 
what  they  did  was  to  shoot  some  fleeing  women 
and  one  Mexican  who  had  bravely  tried  to  cover 
their  retreat.  The  women  had  gone  out  to  get 
a  supply  of  buffalo  meat  and  had  taken  along 
some  Mexican  captives  to  help  with  the  killing 
and  butchering. 

Somehow  in  the  melee  the  rangers  captured 
Cynthia  Ann  as  she  tried  to  ride  away  with  her 
baby  in  her  arms.  She  remembered  no  English 
word  other  than  her  name.  Through  Sul 
Ross's  Mexican  servant,  who  had  been  a  Coman- 
che captive,  they  told  her  they  would  restore 
her  to  her  people;  but  she  could  not  forget  the 
husband  and  sons  she  had  left  in  the  tepee  vil- 
lage that  was  her  home.  First  her  uncle  and 
then  her  brother  took  her  in  charge  and  tried 
to  make  her  contented;  the  Texas  legislature 
granted  her  a  pension;  but  at  every  chance  she 
tried  to  run  away.  Thus  she  lived  for  four  years. 
Then  her  little  girl  died  and  she  gave  up  and 
followed  her. 

Her  husband  continued  his  raids  on  the  Texas 
frontier  until  he  died  eventually  from  an  in- 
fected wound.  One  of  her  sons  died  in  a  small- 
pox epidemic  that  decimated  the  Plains  tribes. 
The  other,  Quanah,  developed  a  skill  in  Avar 
and  raiding  that  brought  him  prominence  in 
the  Indian  campaign  of  the  Southwest.  Then 
white  hunters  swept  away  the  buffalo  herds,  the 
Army  closed  in,  and  the  Indians  were  forced  to 
settle  down  on  their  reservation  near  Fort  Sill. 
Quanah's  band  was  the  last  one  to  come  in— on 
June  2,  1875. 

His  surrender  was  real;  as  head  chief  of  the 
Comanches  he  became  a  leader  in  adapting  his 
tribe  to  the  white  man's  way.  He  settled  in 
the  big  house  with  its  spreading  porch,  and  here 


his  tribesmen  came  to  pitch  their  tepees  in  the 
yard  and  join  him  in  interminable  talk— about 
the  new  problems  of  law  and  order,  the  school- 
ing of  their  children,  the  good  lost  days  on  the 
buffalo  range.  After  1901,  he  had  other  neigh- 
bors; that  year  the  reservation  was  opened  to 
white  settlement,  and  cities  and  farms  began  to 
spring  up  over  the  land.  In  1905,  in  all  the 
splendor  of  fringed  buckskin,  paint,  and  feathers, 
he  rode  in  Theodore  Roosevelt's  inaugural 
parade. 

As  soon  as  he  made  his  peace  he  began  to 
inquire  about  his  mother;  he  had  received  no 
news  from  her  since  she  had  been  captured  by 
the  rangers.  He  took  her  name  as  the  surname 
of  his  family.  He  found  a  photograph  of  her 
and  her  nursing  baby,  and  he  had  this  repro- 
duced to  hang  on  the  wall  of  his  house.  His 
little  son  playing  about  the  place  heard  him  tell 
how  on  one  of  his  bloody  raids  he  had  spared 
a  woman  and  her  children,  holding  back  his 
yelling  followers  with  the  words: 

"My  mother  is  living  somewhere  with  the 
white  people,  and  I  won't  hurt  any  white 
woman." 


FINALLY  he  went  to  Washington  and  got 
a  Congressional  appropriation  to  have  her 
brought  from  Texas  to  the  cemetery  of  Post 
Oak  Mission  near  his  home,  and  arranged  for 
his  own  burial  beside  her.  He  invited  all  his 
white  and  Indian  neighbors  to  a  funeral  feast, 
where  he  spoke  to  them  in  his  difficult  English. 

"Forty  years  ago  my  mother  died,"  he  said. 
(Actually  it  was  forty-six  years.  This  was  in 
December  1910.)  "She  captured  by  Comanche, 
nine  years  old.  Love  Indian  and  wild  life  so 
well  no  want  to  go  back  to  white  folks.  All 
same  people  anyway,  God  say. 

"I  love  my  mother.  I  like  white  people  .  .  . 
I  want  my  people  to  follow  after  white  way,  get 
educate,  know  work  ...  I  tell  um  they  got  to 
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know  pick  cotton,  plow  corn.  1  want  urn  to 
know  white  man  s  God.  Comanche  may  die 
tomorrow,  or  ten  years.  When  end  come  they 
all  be  together  again.  I  want  to  see  my  mother 
again.  .  .  ." 

Ol  ANAH'S  "tomorrow"  was  less  than 
i  hue  months  away.  The  chief  was  at- 
tending a  great  medicine  least  among  the  Chey- 
ennes  when  he  became  ill.  He  was  rushed  by 
train  and  carriage  to  his  home.  One  of  his  wives 
called  a  white  doctor,  but  it  was  the  tribal  medi- 
cine man  who  sent  him  on  his  way  with  a  flap- 
ping of  hands  and  the  call  of  the  great  eagle. 

The  unmistakable  wailing  cry  of  the  women 
spread  the  news  through  the  settlement  and 
wires  carried  it  across  the  nation.  The  body  was 
dressed  in  fringed  and  beaded  buckskin  and 
adorned  with  all  the  paint  and  feathers  of  a 
warrior's  heraldry.  A  funeral  procession  nearly 
two  miles  long  of  whites  and  Indians  followed 
it  to  the  cemetery.  Congress  made  an  appropria- 
tion for  a  tall  shaft  of  Wichita  Mountain  gran- 
ite; and  his  Carlisle-educated  daughter,  Mrs. 
Neda  Birdsong,  composed  the  epitaph: 

"Resting  here  until  day  breaks  and  shadows 
fall  and  darkness  disappears  is  Quanah  Parker, 
last  chief  of  the  Comanches." 

The  spot  the  chief  selected  is -at  the  highest 
corner  of  the  cemetery  so  that  the  two  monu- 
ments rise  conspicuously  above  the  prairie  land- 
scape with  the  granite  wall  of  the  mountains 
guarding  it  on  the  north.  Other  members  of 
his  family  are  buried  near,  and  all  through  the 
cemetery  are  the  mounded  graves  of  Comanches 
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with  names  and  birth  dates  going  back  to  a 
tepee-dwelling,  buffalo-hunting,  stone-age  cul- 
ture. Fading  in  the  scorching  sun  and  burning 
wind  of  the  Southwest  are  the  pathetic  little 
paper  flowers  that  Indians  love  to  make  to  deco- 
rate their  burial  places. 

A  few  miles  away  on  the  same  prairie  at  the 
base  of  the  same  mountain  rampart  stands  the 
great  house  on  a  tree-shaded  lawn  behind  its 
fence  of  hand-hewn  pickets.  Here  Mrs.  Bird- 
song,  now  a  widowed  and  aging  gentlewoman, 
lives  alone  with  her  historic  memories.  All 
through  the  rooms  are  pictures  of  the  chief  and 
the  articles  he  owned  and  used,  but  his  ceremo- 
nial headdress  is  safely  locked  away  from  the 
vandal  hands  of  souvenir  hunters. 

This  is  the  house  and  the  cemetery  in  "the 
impact  area  on  private  land  to  the  south"  which 
the  Army  plans  to  take  for  the  extension  of 
its  range. 

"If  we  were  in  a  war  where  boys  were  giving 
their  lives,"  said  Mrs.  Birdsong,  "and  I  were 
asked  to  give  my  father's  house  I  would  walk 
out  of  this  door  without  one  word.  But  in  a 
time  of  peace  it  seems  to  me  they  could  take 
a  little  more  thought  and  make  some  better 
plans." 

The  Army's  offer  to  remove  the  graves  to  a 
safer  place  and  pay  for  the  house  is,  of  course, 
supposed  to  make  everything  perfect.  But  the 
inscription  stands  as  the  supreme  irony:  "Resting 
here  until  day  breaks  and  shadows  fall  and  dark- 
ness disappears  ..." 

Indians  have  always  been  embarrassingly  lit- 
eral in  interpreting  the  white  man's  "forever." 


WHITE  SOWING  by  Frances  Frost 


gone  are  the  shadows 
of  elms  on  the  meadows. 
The  great-headed  maples 
stand  muted  and  thinned. 

Yellow  and  russet 
the  squared  fields  lie, 
the  sun  goes  by 
blurred  in  the  wind, 

and  the  short  day  ends 
in  a  bank  of  long 
gray  clouds  where  the  grain 
of  snow  is  binned. 


Waken  at  midnight 
to  starry  snowing: 
the  white  seed  of  heaven 
is  scattered  behind 

Winter,  the  sower, 
over  the  mountains, 
over  the  meadows, 
over  the  mind. 

And  the  heart  like  a  child 
eats  fistfuls  of  silver, 
cool  stars  on  the  tongue 
sweeter  than  wine. 


German  E.  Ornes 
and  John  McCarten 


TRUJILLO: 

Little  Caesar 

on  our  own  front  porch 


An  intimate  report  on  the  most  ruthless — 
and  vainest — of  the  Latin  American  dictators, 
by  a  once-close  associate  who  is 
now  a  fugitive  from  El  Benefactor's  wrath. 

AS  A  journalist  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
I  witnessed  some  of  the  lavish  celebrations 
designed  to  pay  homage  to  Generalissimo  Doctor 
Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo  Molina,  Benefactor  of 
the  Fatherland,  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  his  seizure  of  power.  I  found  it  impossible, 
however,  to  see  the  whole  elaborate  show. 

On  October  28,  1955,  my  wife  and  I  left  all 
we  possessed— a  successful  newspaper  property, 
a  beautiful  home,  a  highly  profitable  law  prac- 
tice (among  my  clients  were  two  big  American 
corporations),  a  high  government  office,  and  a 
yearly  income  figured,  after  tax  deductions, 
between  $60,000  and  $65,000-and  got  out  of  the 
country  in  a  hurry. 

But  even  if  I  had  stayed,  I  would  not  have 
enjoyed  the  feast,  since  I  had,  inadvertently, 
incurred  the  real  displeasure  of  the  Benefactor,  a 
man  of  quick  and  lethal  wrath.  A  picture  in 
El  Caribe,  the  newspaper  of  which  I  was  owner 
and  editor,  had  showed  a  crowd  of  school  chil- 
dren placing  flowers  at  the  base  of  one  of  the 
1,800  busts  of  Trujillo  that  dot  the  country. 
Beneath  was  a  caption  informing  my  readers 
that  the  little  ones  were  putting  their  blossoms 
on  the  Benefactor's  "tomb."  The  error,  an 
obvious  minor  newsroom  mix-up,  became  serious 
only  because  of  the  Benefactor's  power  and 


idiosyncrasies.  To  put  Trujillo's  immortality  in 
doubt  is  the  worst  conceivable  offense  to  his 
ego,  and  offenses  do  not  go  unpunished  in 
Trujilloland.  Fortunately,  before  the  misprint 
appeared  my  wife  and  I  had  arranged  a  trip 
to  the  United  States  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Inter  American  Press  Association  in  New 
Orleans.  And  although  the  big  guns  of  the 
National  Palace's  propaganda  office  had  already 
started  firing  insults  against  me,  we  left  the 
Dominican  Republic  as  scheduled. 

Apparently,  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment, 
no  one  had  issued  instructions  to  detain  me,  a 
rather  difficult  decision  in  any  case,  since  Tru- 
jillo, the  only  one  who  can  make  up  his  mind 
without  fear  of  the  consequences,  was  not 
around.  Three  or  four  days  before,  he  had  gone 
to  Kansas  City  to  work  out  a  series  of  $200,000 
cattle  and  horse  deals. 

During  the  days  following  our  arrival  in  the 
United  States  I  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
Dominican  press,  and  what  I  saw  there  about 
myself  did  not  look  reassuring.  A  campaign  of 
personal  vilification  against  me  had  started  in 
one  of  my  paper's  competitors,  La  Nation. 

My  wife  and  I  had  always  been  disturbed  by 
the  role  I  had  to  play  as  one  of  Trujillo's  editors. 
Now  our  sense  of  disgust  increased,  and  after 
deep  inner  conflicts  and  mutual  consultation 
we  decided  we  would  not  return.  We  have  not 
regretted  that  decision. 

Before  the  final  breach,  however,  I  made  a 
short  trip  to  Kansas  City  and  personally  in- 
formed the  Generalissimo  that  I  was  not  going 
back.  I  offered  him,  as  a  peace  gesture,  my 
newspaper  for  sale,  and  he  politely  asked  me 
to  write  him  a  letter  to  that  effect,  which  I  did. 
That  letter  has  since  been  passed  around  as 
proof  of  my  treason. 

Upon  his  orders,  decrees  were  issued  stripping 
me  of  every  post  and  medal  I  ever  had.  Profes- 
sional, political,  and  private  organizations 
declared  me  persona  non  grata.  My  own  news- 
paper under  its  Trujillo-appointed  management 
joined  the  pack  and  printed  the  most  disgraceful 
stories  and  cartoons.  I  was  even  asked  to  return 
the  keys  of  Ciudad  Trujillo,  which  had  been 
granted  to  me  in  an  apparently  thoughtless 
moment.  This  I  could  not  do  since  the  keys 
had  been  removed,  together  with  many  other 
little  mementos,  by  the  police  during  their 
search  and  subsequent  occupation  of  our  home. 

As  "enemies  of  the  people,"  "Communists," 
and  "traitors"  we  have  been  greatly  harassed  in 
our  exile,  and— until  the  dawn  of  liberty  in 
Santo  Domingo— we  have  lost,  through  phony 
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law  suits,  alleged  back-tax  claims,  and  pre- 
mature  mortgage  foreclosures,  all  that  we  left 
behind.  One  of  my  American  clients  called  me 
in  New  York  to  tell  me  he  was  dispensing  with 
my  services  at  the  request  of  the  Dominican 
government.  It  was  a  futile  gesture:  I  had 
already  been  disbarred  on  Trujillo's  orders. 

Propaganda  leaflets— paid  for  by  the  Domini- 
can taxpayers— have  been  distributed  in  great 
quantity  in  this  country  to  influence  the  Ameri- 
can public  against  me.  My  father,  a  respected 
lawyer,  former  judge,  teacher,  and  senator,  has 
been  thrown  into  a  Dominican  jail  and  accused, 
of  all  things,  of  drug  addiction.  The  federal 
authorities  of  the  United  States  have  been  bom- 
barded with  all  manner  of  accusations  against 
me.  Fortunately,  this  country  is  not  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  Xo  action  has  been  taken. 

ABSOLUTE  BENEFACTOR 

THAT  a  man  should  go  through  all  this 
because  of  a  peccadillo  such  as  mine  might 
seem  outlandish  to  anyone  ignorant  of  the 
Benefactor's  enormous  sensitivity  to  the  slightest 
suusestion  that  he  is  not  immortal.  At  a  well 
preserved  sixty-five,  he  needs  constant  assurance 
that  life  for  him  is  just  beginning. 

His  paid  eulogists  and  the  big  advertising 
posters  hanging  over  Times  Square  constantly 
remind  you  that  Trujillo's  "Caribbean  Paradise" 
occupies  two-thirds  of  Hispaniola,  the  other  third 
being  taken  up  by  Haiti.  This  represents  an 
area  about  as  big  as  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont combined,  with  roughly  2,400,000 
inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
raising  the  sugar,  coffee,  and  cocoa  on  which 
the  country's  economy  depends.  A  formidable 
number  of  the  non-agrarian  20  per  cent  of  the 
population  is  occupied  in  seeing  to  it  that  the 
whims  of  the  Benefactor  can  be  speetlilv  trans- 
lated into  the  law  of  the  land. 

Trujillo's  vanity  is  staggering.  Wherever  you 
go  in  the  Dominican  Republic  his  image  is 
before  you  in  the  form  ol  statues,  murals, 
medallions,  pictures,  and  the  like.  Beside  the 
door  of  practically  every  house  and  hut  is  a 
plaque  proclaiming  that  the  residents  are  under 
the  comforting  protection  of  El  fefe.  The 
plaques  sell  for  S30  and  bring  in  a  nice  bit 
of  revenue  to  Trujillo's  hardware  concern,  which 
issues  them  on  an  or-else  basis. 

El  Jefe's  self-adulation  hit  a  high  point  this 
year  at  the  "International  Fair  of  Peace  and 
Brotherhood  of  the  Free  W  orld,"  w  hich  Trujillo, 
with  unconscious  irony,  arranged  as  a  device  to 
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inform  mankind  of  his  anniversary.  He  spent 
some  $40,000,000  on  the  Fair,  which  occupied 
a  125-acre  tract  on  the  outskirts  of  Ciudad 
Trujillo,  the  capital  city,  formerly  known,  in 
pre-Benefactor  days,  as  Santo  Domingo.  The  Fair 
consisted  of  seventy-nine  imposing  buildings, 
including  a  Temple  of  Peace;  a  vast  Coney 
Island  imported  from  the  United  States;  a 
SI, 000,000  Fountain  of  Music  and  Light;  and 
enough  effigies  of  the  Benefactor  to  fill  a  museum 
the  size  of  the  Metropolitan. 

Trujillo's  eighteen-year-old  daughter,  a  hand- 
some brunette  named  Angelita  and  the  young 
apple  of  the  old  man's  eye,  was  carefully 
groomed  for  her  role  as  Queen  of  the  Fair; 
since  the  day  of  her  proclamation  she  has  been 
addressed  only  as  Her  Majesty.  The  chances  are 
that  she  will  continue  under  this  title  indefi- 
nitely. Although  the  Fair  is  over,  she  is  still 
the  Queen  with  a  diamond-studded  gold  crown, 
an  S80,000  Italian  gown,  and  a  heavily  bejeweled 
scepter.  This  outfit  is  stunning  in  more  ways 
than  one:  in  a  country  whose  per  capita  national 
income  is  S226,  its  cost  represents  the  annual 
income  of  approximately  800  people. 

For  all  the  fortune  that  was  squandered  on 
it.  the  Fair  did  not  add  up  to  much  in  the  way 
of  increased  tourist  trade.  In  its  first  seven 
months  of  operation  it  attracted  only  24,000 
tourists,  though  500,000  were  expected. 

However  there  is  another,  more  sinister,  side 
to  this  Caribbean  opera  bouffe  which  came  blind- 
ingly  to  light  when  Dr.  Jesus  de  Galindez,  a 
Basque  scholar  and  journalist,  disappeared  from 
his  apartment  in  New  York  City  on  March  12, 
1 956.  Dr.  Galindez,  an  instructor  at  Columbia 
University  at  the  time  of  his  disappearance,  had 
lived  in  Santo  Domingo  for  many  years  as  a 
refugee  from  Franco's  Spain.  Before  he  vanished 
he  had  completed  a  critical  study  of  the  Era  of 
Trujillo— as  El  Jefe  allows  his  period  in  power 
to  be  called— which  has  recently  been  published 
in  Latin  America  with  great  success. 

W  hen  it  was  suggested  that  the  Benefactor 
might  have  had  something  to  do  with  Dr. 
Galindez'  disappearance,  he  promptly  denied  it. 
Simultaneously  a  pamphlet  appeared  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  stating  that  Dr.  Galindez 
was  a  "Communist"  and  "a  Catholic  who  never 
went  to  Church."  Both  steps  are  the  usual  pro- 
cedure after  the  disappearance  or  sudden  death 
of  a  Trujillo  foe  in  foreign  lands. 

In  spite  of  the  Benefactor's  firm  assurances 
that  he  has  no  truck  with  that  type  of 
political  warfare,  the  fact  remains  that  a  large 
number  of  the  enemies  of  his  regime  have  had 
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the  bad  luck  to  meet  a  violent  end  while  in 
exile.  Writers  Sergio  Bencosme  and  Andres 
Requena  were  shot  to  death  in  New  York  City. 
Pipi  Hernandez,  a  labor  leader,  was  stabbed  to 
death  by  paid  hoodlums  in  Havana.  Mauricio 
Baez,  another  labor  leader,  left  his  home  in 
Havana  one  day  and,  like  Galindez,  has  not  been 
heard  of  since.  Clemente  Savirion,  a  farmer,  dis- 
appeared in  Haiti.  Also  in  Haiti,  Luis  Arias, 
a  journalist,  was  murdered  by  unknown  thugs. 

My  own  acquaintanceship  with  Trujillo  began 
after  I  went  to  jail  for  political  reasons  in  1946. 
I  had  been  active  in  an  underground  organiza- 
tion of  voting  professionals  and  university 
students  who  were  interested  in  bringing  true 
democracv  to  the  country.  In  those  days,  just 
after  my  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Santo  Domingo's  law  school.  I  was  managing 
editor  of  the  daily  La  Opinion.  When  I  returned 
to  my  job  upon  my  release  I  found  that  the  paper 
was  soon  to  be  bought  by  Trujillo.  The  new 
publisher,  one  of  Trujillo's  biographers,  fired 
me  when  I  refused  to  put  my  by-line  to  an  article 
praising  the  Benefactor.  On  that  day  I  became 
a  marked  man.  Trujillo  forgives  once— or  at  least 
appears  to— but  this  was  my  second  offense. 

I  tried  to  lead  a  quiet  life  and  keep  out  of 
political  trouble,  but  marked  men  are  borne 
down  upon  by  all  kinds  ot  pressures.  There 
comes  the  moment  when,  if  you  insist  upon 
resisting,  there  is  only  one  alternative— to  vanish. 
By  the  time  I  reached  this  jjoint  I  had  a  family 
to  support,  and  I  decided  to  play  ball,  as  the 
majority  of  Dominicans  have  been  forced  to  do. 
When  Anselmo  Paulino,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  at  that  time  Trujillo's  most  trusted  aide, 
told  me  at  the  end  of  1948  that  I  was  to  take 
the  editorship  of  El  Car i be,  I  tried  to  avoid  the 
issue,  claiming  that  mv  journalistic  days  were 
over  and  I  was  now  a  lawyer.  Trujillo  sent  me 
word  that  it  was  a  matter  of  taking  the  job  or 
losing  my  law  practice.  I  went  to  work  for 
Trujillo. 

Until  the  floral  trouble  I  got  along  well 
enough.  In  my  frequent  interviews  with  Trujillo. 
he  never  used  a  biting  word,  although  sometimes 
when  I  was  waiting  in  the  anteroom  of  his  office 
I  would  hear  him  dressing  down  one  of  his  subor- 
dinates: "Imbeciles,  imbeciles,"  he  would  shout, 
the  majority  of  the  time  rightly,  "I'm  surrounded 
by  imbeciles.  Why  must  I  be  compelled  to  do 
everything?" 

In  public  El  Jefe's  voice  is  shrill,  and  his  pro- 
nunciation uncertain,  particularly  when  his 
ghost-writers  insert  high-sounding  words  into 
his  orations.  Still  he  is  a  more  fetching  leader 


than  his  big  brothers  in  other  monolithic  lands. 
He  is  agile  and  exceptionally  healthy,  standing 
five  feet  nine  inches  in  his  stocking  feet  and  sev- 
eral inches  higher  than  that  in  his  boots  and 
shoes  with  their  built-in  elevator  heels.  In  full 
regalia,  as  generalissimo  of  an  army  of  14,000 
(which  would  ordinarily  be  in  charge  of  a  two- 
star  general),  he  looks  like  a  Balkan  hussar. 

ADMIR  AL    AND    FAMIL  Y    M  A  NT 

TH  E  unity  of  the  military  services  about 
which  the  United  States  worries  so  much 
has  been  completely  accomplished  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  El  Jefe  is  the  nonpareil 
in  all  divisions  of  the  military  establishment  and, 
as  admiral  of  the  fleet,  frequently  takes  a 
thoughtful  stroll  on  the  bridge  deck  of  the 
Angelita,  once  famous  in  American  society  col- 
umns as  Mrs.  Joseph  Davies'  Sea  Cloud.  Few 
American  millionaires  could  maintain  a  ship 
like  this  one,  but  Dominican  taxpayers  have 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  appear  as  an  "aux- 
iliary ship"  of  Trujillo's  navy. 

Trujillo  is  frugal  in  his  habits.  He  doesn't 
smoke  or  play  cards,  and  is  a  moderate  drinker 
except  at  the  now-infrequent  parties  in  his 
country  home.  As  a  rule  he  is  an  early  riser, 
and  sleepy  cabinet  members  are  often  aroused 
at  four  in  the  morning  to  be  asked  by  the 
Benefactor  about  matters  large  and  small  con- 
cerning their  departments.  On  one  occasion  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  called  from  his  bed 
to  find  out  the  whereabouts  of  a  mule. 

The  Benefactor  dearly  loves  to  be  presented 
as  a  family  man,  and  he  is  free  with  honors  for 
his  immediate  relatives.  His  son,  Rafael,  Jr.,  who 
was  a  colonel  at  the  age  of  five  and  a  general 
at  nine,  is  today  at  twenty-seven  a  lieutenant 
general  and  chief  of  staff  of  an  air  force  whose 
planes  he  is  not  permitted  to  pilot.  Junior's 
younger  brother.  Rhadames.  the  Benefactor's 
other  legitimate  son,  is  a  major  at  thirteen.  But, 
as  always,  there  is  one  problem  child  in  the 
family:  daughter  Flor  de  Oro,  who  has  been  in 
and  out  of  the  Benefactor's  good  graces.  Flor, 
the  image  of  her  sire,  has  run  the  matrimonial 
scale  as  if  it  were  a  velocity  exercise.  She  has 
been  married  seven  times,  and  among  her  ringed 
conquests  is  the  ineluctable  Porfirio  Rubirosa. 

"Trujillo,"  one  of  his  longtime  collaborators 
once  remarked  to  me,  "is  like  the  weather:  every- 
body talks  about  him.  but  nobody  can  do  any- 
thing about  him."  He  is  as  unpredictable  as  the 
weather  too. 

Even  his  origins  are  obscure.  His  official  biog- 
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raphers  >kip  over  the  clays  of  his  nonage  with  a 
few  brief  words  to  the  effect  that  he  was  born  in 
San  Cristobal,  taught  to  read  and  write  by  his 
grandmother,  suffered  diphtheria,  and  attended 
grammar  schools.  '  Both  his  environment  and 
the  times  curtailed  his  earlv  formal  education," 
says  one.  A  secon.  writes  that  the  necessity  to 
make  a  living  led  him  early  "into  other  av- 
enues." 

According  to  Albert  C.  Hicks,  an  American 
newspaperman  who  wrote  a  book  about  Trujillo 
called  Blood  in  the  Streets,  these  other  avenues 
included  forging,  cattle  rustling,  informing,  and 
pimping.  But  all  such  charges  are  impossible  to 
document.  Trujillo  has  had  twenty-six  years  to 
clothe  his  origins  in  mystery,  and  as  custodian  of 
all  the  records  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  he 
has  been  able  to  becloud  his  early  life  pretty 
much  as  he  pleases.  The  obfuscation  of  his 
career  is  almost  absolute  until  we  come  to  the 
solid  fact  that  at  twenty-eight  he  enlisted  in  the 
army.  After  a  brief  period  in  the  training  center 
of  Haina.  he  was  commissioned  as  a  second 
lieutenant  and  presently,  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  Marines,  fought  against  the  bands 
of  Dominican  rebels  who  were  opposed  to  foreign 
intervention.  In  1921  he  participated  in  an 
engagement  against  the  "bandits"  in  La  Xoria, 
and  was  cited  in  a  Marine  communique. 

His  progress  in  the  army  was  extraordinary. 
In  two  years  (1923-25),  he  jumped  from  second 
lieutenant  to  lieutenant  colonel.  Two  years  later 
he  was  a  brigadier  general,  chief  of  the  army, 
and  a  trusted  aide  of  aging  President  Horacio 
Vasquez.  However,  he  was  accepted  by  neither 
the  old  politicians  nor  Dominican  society,  a  fact 
he  resented  keenly.  When  a  revolution  to  over- 
throw Vasquez  started  in  Santiago  in  1930, 
Trujillo,  while  publicly  sA\earing  loyalty  to  the 
president,  gave  secret  support  to  the  revolution. 
The  double  cross  paid  off  handsomely:  a  short 
time  afterward  he  took  over  the  presidency. 

One  of  his  first  acts  as  chief  executive  was  to 
force  his  way  into  the  old  and  aristocratic  Union 
Club,  which  had  rejected  his  application  a  couple 
of  years  before,  and  to  get  himself  elected  presi- 
dent. Immediately  afterwards  he  decreed  that 
the  club  be  discontinued,  a  vengeful  slap  at  the 
proud  traditions  of  Dominican  society.  He  took 
care  of  the  politicians  who  had  ignored  him  in 
like  manner:  he  ordered  all  parties  to  disband 
and  formed  his  own  Partido  Dominicano. 

After  crippling  the  old  Dominican  upper  class, 
he  announced  that  his  blood  Asas  prouder  than 
any  of  theirs— pure  Castillian  on  the  paternal 
side,  Avhile  his  mother  was  a  direct  descendant  of 
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a  Napoleonic  courtier  named  Joseph  Chevalier, 
Marquis  of  Philborou. 

THE    PRECIOUS    CEDE LA 

EY  E  R  since  he  succeeded  in  grabbing 
poA\er,  Trujillo  has  been  apprehensive  that 
someAvhere  in  his  political  Avoodpile  there  is  a 
latter-dav  Rafael  readv  to  do  to  him  Avhat  he  did 
to  Vasquez.  For  this  reason  he  is  continually 
pulling  the  carpet  out  from  under  his  subordi- 
nates. In  the  bad  old  davs,  he  used  to  emplov  a 
gang  of  storm  troopers  knoAvn  as  La  42  to  elimi- 
nate anyone  he  considered  a  threat  to  his  dic- 
tatorship. Recentlv.  he  has  become  more  sophis- 
ticated. His  victims  are  noAv  stoA\ed  aAvay  in 
prison  after  due  process  of  laAv  in  Avhich  they  are 
accused  of  rape,  drug  addiction,  tax  evasion, 
embezzlement,  and  the  like.  It  is  his  proud 
boast  that  there  are  no  political  prisoners  in 
Dominican  jails. 

To  control  the  members  of  his  official  family, 
he  has  the  "Foro  Publico"— the  letters-to-the- 
editor  section  of  El  Caribe.  Every  morning,  Avith 
fear  in  their  hearts,  Dominican  officials  read 
this  section  before  anything  else,  for  the  appear- 
ance of  anvone's  name  there  is  a  sure  sign  of 
imminent  trouble.  The  letters  printed  are  of  the 
most  damning  variety,  and  are  Avritten  in  the 
National  Palace.  Since  I  Avas  editor  of  the  neAvs- 
paper  for  man\  vears  and  its  OAvner  since  1954, 
I  knoA\-  Trujillo  himself  dictates  the  majority; 
the  rest  are  Avritten  by  his  most  trusted  aides. 

For  his  lesser  subjects,  Trujillo  has  invented  a 
series  of  regulations  that  they  must  abide  by 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  In  order  to  go  to 
school,  to  Avork,  to  practice  a  profession,  to  get 
married,  to  open  a  shop,  or  to  traAel,  one  needs 
innumerable  licenses,  authorizations,  and  other 
documents  from  the  government.  Every  resident 
of  the  country  must  carry  at  all  times  a  card 
called  Cedula  Personal  de  Identxdad,  A\hich  in- 
cludes a  serial  number  and  the  name,  age,  civil 
status,  occupation,  race,  address,  fingerprints,  pic- 
ture, and  other  information  about  its  possessor. 
On  election  dav  the  citizens  take  their  Cedulas 
to  the  voting  booth,  A\here  they  are  stamped 
Votado.  As  Herbert  MattheA\s  of  the  Xew  York 
Times  once  observed,  failure  to  vote  is  "tanta- 
mount to  flaunting  opposition  to  the  Generalis- 
simo," and  Trujillo  ahvays  gets  a  tremendous 
si  for  his  ticket. 

To  make  sure  that  the  objects  of  his  benefac- 
tions Avon't  stray  from  the  path  he  has  ordained, 
Trujillo  has  set  up  army  check  points  every 
tAventy-five   miles   throughout   the  Dominican 
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Republic.  Againsl  the  chance  that  somebody 
might  try  to  drive  through  them,  huge  bumps 
have  been  placed  in  the  road  before  each.  The 
Cedilla  must  be  displayed  at  every  check  point, 
and  it  must  bear  a  stamp  indicating  that  its 
holder  has  paid  his  per  capita  tax.  Penalties  for 
being  remiss  about  taxes  range  from  heavy  fines 
to  jail  sentences  up  to  five  years. 

The  largest  single  item  in  the  Trujillo  budget 
has  been,  from  the  beginning,  for  the  armed 
forces.  In  the  1950  budget  of  about  $122,000,000 
something  like  $28,000,000  is  set  apart  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  The  military  enjoy  all  kinds  of 
special  benefits  and  are  paid  relatively  well,  but 
every  now  and  then,  for  fear  his  bully  boys 
may  try  to  become  too  big  for  their  breeches, 
Trujillo  shakes  up  the  structure  of  command. 
After  one  of  these  house  cleanings  it  is  not  at  all 
unusual  to  see  the  former  head  of  the  navy  serv- 
ing as  chief  of  police,  or  a  former  lieutenant 
general  functioning  as  a  colonel.  About  50  per 
cent  of  the  officers  above  the  rank  of  colonel  are 
related  to  El  Jefe  either  by  blood  or  marriage, 
but,  kin  or  no  kin,  Trujillo  doesn't  trust  them 
very  far. 

ALL    THIS    AND    MONEY  TOO 

YE  T  Avhile  he  uses  a  big  stick  with  his  army, 
he  walks  softly  in  his  role  as  civilian 
head  of  the  Partido  Dominicano.  Every  Domini- 
can over  eighteen  years  of  age  belongs  to  the 
party,  since  those  who  do  not  carry  its  registration 
card  cannot  get  a  job.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  pay 
of  government  employees  is  deducted  for  party 
funds,  but,  unlike  its  counterparts  in  Communist 
countries,  the  Partido  Dominicano  does  not 
function  as  a  branch  of  the  government,  even 
though  its  nominal  head  sits  in  on  cabinet  meet- 
ings and  other  official  functions.  It  is  rather  a 
clearing  house  for  a  great  many  of  Trujillo's 
personal,  business,  and  political  activities.  It  has 
charge  of  the  internal  propaganda  to  promote 
Trujillo  as  a  benevolent  father,  and  in  the  chief's 
name  it  performs  several  charities  and  looks 
after  a  welfare  program  mainly  concerned  with 
giving  away  free  meals  and  shoes  to  the  needy. 
The  government  grants  funds  for  this  program 
to  the  party,  which  thereupon  buys  its  milk  from 
Trujillo's  dairy  monopoly  and  shoes  from  his 
factories.  More  or  less  in  passing,  the  party  also 
provides  the  candidates  the  dictator  wants  to  run 
at  election  time.  In  addition,  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  profit-making  political  organization  in  the 
world.  But  even  so  it  is  not  the  main  source  of 
Trujillo's  income. 


Although  privately  owned  monopolies  are  spe- 
cifically forbidden  by  the  Dominican  constitution, 
Trujillo  owns— either  in  his  own  name  or 
in  the  name  of  selected  cronies  or  members 
of  his  family— six  of  the  fifteen  Dominican 
sugar  mills;  the  only  milk  pasteurizing  and  dis- 
tributing organization  in  Ciudad  Trujillo;  a 
lumber  cutting  and  drying  trust;  the  only 
edible-oil  factory;  the  biggest  shoe  factory; 
and  the  only  cement  and  cigarette  factories. 
He  operates  the  only  modern  slaughterhouse; 
owns  the  only  glass  factory,  the  only  paint  fac- 
tory, a  hat  manufacturing  concern,  a  large  liquor 
plant,  the  only  battery  works,  the  only  air-condi- 
tioning equipment  factory,  the  most  powerful 
radio  and  television  stations,  a  chemical  manu- 
facturing concern,  a  shipping  company,  an  in- 
surance company,  the  Dominican  Republic's  one 
airline,  a  textile  mill,  a  plant  for  processing 
tropical  fruits,  the  only  shipyard,  the  most  expen- 
sive night  club  in  Ciudad  Trujillo,  and  three  or 
four  construction  companies. 

He  holds  a  20  per  cent  interest  in  the  one 
Dominican  Republic  brewery,  a  large  interest 
in  a  dress-making  establishment,  and  a  sizable 
interest  in  Felix  Benitez  Rexach,  contractors  for 
harbors  who  built  the  ports  of  Ciudad  Trujillo, 
Rio  Haina,  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  Andres, 
Barahona,  and  Puerto  Plata.  El  Jefe  likewise 
controls  the  distribution  of  rice  and  sugar  for 
the  domestic  market  and  handles  the  sale  of  all 
imported  cigarettes.  His  brother-in-law  is  the 
Dominican  representative  of  two  of  the  most 
important  U.S.  automobile  manufacturers. 

Trujillo,  along  with  his  immediate  family,  is 
also  the  biggest  real-estate  owner  in  the  country. 
It  is  impossible  to  find  out  exactly  how  much 
land  he  and  his  relatives  own,  but  his  Hacienda 
Fundacion  extends  through  several  provinces. 
It  is  a  cliche  in  the  Dominican  Republic  that 
when  Trujillo  was  rounding  up  his  gigantic  acre- 
age, the  land  he  could  not  buy  from  the  legiti- 
mate owners  he  acquired  later  from  their  widows. 

To  keep  the  wolf  even  further  from  his  door, 
Trujillo  gets  a  rake-off  of  10  per  cent  on  every 
public-works  contract  awarded  by  the  govern- 
ment, and,  as  an  "honorary  member"  of  the 
exporter's  cartels,  takes  a  commission  on  every 
pound  of  coffee  and  cocoa  sold.  He  controls  all 
the  iron  ore,  gold,  and  copper  deposits  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  is  currently  exploring, 
with  the  help  of  the  American  financier  William 
Pawley,  lor  other  minerals,  including  oil. 

These  are  merely  a  rough  estimate  of  Tru- 
jillo's holdings.  No  one  can  say  accurately  where 
his  private  property  begins  and  public  domain 
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end-.  One  formula  advanced  sotto  voce  by 
Dominicans  to  explain  the  difference  is:  "If  it 
loses  money,  it  is  government-owned;  it  it  makes 
money,  it's  El  Jefe's." 

Trujillo's  defenders  contend  that  in  the  process 
of  enriching  himself  he  has  also  enriched  others, 
that  as  a  result  of  his  enterprise,  imagination, 
and  resourcefulness,  the  country  as  a  whole  has 
gained  a  full  measure  of  prosperity.  It  is  true 
that  the  Dominican  Republic  is  fairly  prosper- 
ous, but  its  good  times  are  due  to  the  solid  price 
of  coffee,  sugar,  and  cocoa  in  foreign  markets. 

The  apologists  also  make  much  of  the  physical 
changes  the  Benefactor  has  effected  in  the  coun- 
try, and  certainly  no  other  place  in  the  Antilles 
is  quite  as  spotless  as  his  capital  city.  His  country 
allegedly  has  no  foreign  public  debt:  its  budget 
is  balanced;  it  puts  no  controls  over  foreign 
exchange;  its  peso  is  on  par  with  the  American 
dollar:  it  is  stable  internally:  it  does  not  dis- 
criminate in  tax  matters  between  nationals  and 
foreigners;  it  is  always  busy  with  public  works. 
But  you  have  only  to  walk  through  the  streets 
of  Ciudad  Trujillo  to  realize  that  under  Trujillo 
there  is  no  joy,  little  laughter,  and  much  fear. 

HATS    AND  HURRICANES 

\\  /HEX  Trujillo  puts  on  dress  uniform, 
W    he  is  a  gorgeous  sight.  He  wears  a  white- 
plumed  hat  thickly  encrusted  with  gold  braid,  a 
gold  brocaded  coat  with  enormous  epaulets,  a 
tri-colored  sash,  and  white-striped  blue  trousers. 

The  plumed  hat  is  the  supreme  symbol  of  his 
exalted  rank,  and  he  is  the  only  person  in  the 
country  permitted  to  sport  such  headgear.  When 
Anselmo  Paulino,  his  favorite  for  seven  years, 
fell  into  disgrace,  one  of  the  chief  charges  against 
him,  as  printed  in  El  Caribe,  was  that  he  had 
been  photographed  in  the  privacy  of  his  bed- 
room wearing  a  plumed  hat.  For  days,  the  entire 
machinery  of  government  was  busy  investigating 
the  whereabouts  of  Senor  Paulino's  hat  and  the 
photo  of  it. 

The  hat  fetish  is  only  one  of  Trujillo's 
peculiar  characteristics.  He  is  highly  supersti- 
tious. It  is  said  that  his  well-known  fear  of  hur- 
ricanes comes  from  the  prophecy  of  a  witch  who 
told  him  that,  as  he  came  into  power  with  a 
hurricane  (the  one  that  struck  the  capital  city 
seventeen  days  alter  his  first  inauguration),  he 
would  go  out  with  another  one.  The  strange 
thing  is  that  since  1930  not  one  has  struck  the 
country.  But  at  the  slightest  warning  of  a  big 
blow  1  used  to  lie  deluged  by  frantic  phone 
calls  from  the  Palace. 
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Ostensibly  Trujillo  is  now  a  Catholic.  In  1954 
he  traveled  to  Rome  to  sign  a  Concordat  with 
the  Pope,  and  Catholicism  is  the  official  religion 
of  the  Dominican  Republic.  Presumably,  Tru- 
jillo joined  the  church  because  his  wife,  whom 
he  had  wed  in  a  civil  ceremony,  wanted  to 
sanctify  their  union.  Having  been  twice  divorced, 
Trujillo  was  not  a  likely  candidate  for  a  Catholic 
wedding  but  he  somehow  won  the  necessary 
indulgences  and  the  rites  were  performed  on 
August  9,  1955. 

To  create  a  good  name  for  himself  and  his 
country,  Trujillo  spares  no  expense.  He  has 
spent  millions,  mainly  in  the  United  States;  and 
the  pages  of  the  Attorney  General's  report  dedi- 
cated to  the  people  who  are  or  have  been  in  the 
past  his  registered  agents  for  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  Washington  read  like  a  section  of 
Who's  Who  in  America.  These  pages  are  studded 
with  names  such  as  Joseph  E.  Davies;  the  late 
Attorney  General  Homer  S.  Cummings:  Max 
O'Rell  Truitt,  son-in-law  of  the  late  Vice  Presi- 
dent Alben  Barklev:  former  Senator  Millard  E. 
Tydings:  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  jr. 

The  Benefactor  is  also  generous  with  visiting 
journalists  and  gives  a  plush  welcome  to  any 
junketing  American  Congressmen  who  happen 
along.  Some  of  them  agree  with  Trujillo's  views 
about  anyone  who  opposes  his  dictatorship. 
Olin  Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  for  instance, 
after  a  brief  trip  to  Trujilloland  last  July,  told 
his  fellow  Senators  that  it  was  a  very  bad  thing 
indeed  "for  the  United  States  to  tolerate  the 
working  of  sinister  forces  in  our  own  country, 
Communistic  all \  inspired,  whose  known  purpose 
is  to  injure  the  Dominican  Republic  and  its 
people  and  eventually  subject  that  nation  to 
control  by  a  Communist  government." 

He  added  that  he  himself  intended  to  devote 
his  energies  "to  informing  the  American  people 
of  the  true  situation  with  respect  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic  precisely  as  it  exists,"  and  con- 
cluded: "It  is  my  further  intention  to  conduct 
such  investigations  as  may  be  necessary  to  fully 
expose  these  sinister  forces  within  our  borders." 

An  investigation  would  be  welcome. 

Trujillo  goes  to  all  of  this  trouble  to  per- 
petuate his  name  and  see  to  it  that  the  Trujillo 
line  of  succession  continues.  Only  a  short  time 
ago  he  made  his  brother,  Hector,  president  of 
the  Dominican  Republic:  more  recently  he 
amended  the  constitution  to  make  it  possible  for 
a  person  twenty-five  years  old  to  become  chief 
of  state— opening  the  way  for  his  son,  Rafael.  Jr. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  either  Hector  or 
Rafael,  Jr.  will  ever  be  the  man  El  Jefe  is. 


Gilbert  W.  Chapman 


an  Experiment  in 

READING 


A  factory  in  Tennessee  tried  out  a  new — 
and  inexpensive — idea,  which  is  changing  the 
family  life  of  many  of  its  employees  . .  . 

and  helping  hundreds  of  youngsters 
to  grow  up  with  a  love  for  good  books. 

TH  E  quiet  farming  community  of  Gallatin, 
Tennessee— population  10, 000— may  well 
be  setting  a  record  for  the  amount  of  time  de- 
voted by  parents  to  reading  aloud  to  their 
children.  Some  two  hundred  families  in  Gallatin 
and  its  countryside  have  discovered  the  pleasures 
of  a  story  hour,  and  are  now  reading  their  way 
through  a  unique  circulating  library  of  seventy- 
four  carefully-selected  children's  books. 

In  the  early  evening,  at  his  three-room  modest 
farmhouse  on  a  buck  dirt  road,  you  are  likely  to 
find  [ewel  Greer,  a  big  rough-hewn  man  in 
work  clothes,  reading  Cowboy  Little  aloud 
to  the  younger  two  of  his  four  children,  aged 
two  to  ten. 

Closer  to  town,  in  the  neat  two-bedroom  brick 
home  of  the  fames  Walkers,  you'll  run  into  a 
similar  scene.  Walker  is  reading  The  Country 
Bunny  aloud  to  four-year-old  Kay  while  his  wife, 
Corinne,  finishes  the  dishes. 

"I  don't  know  which  the  children  like  better- 
TV  or  being  read  to,"  remarks  Irene  Oliver,  a 
pretty  young  mother  with  an  Alabama  accent. 
Her  youngsters,  Mike,  four,  and  Donna,  seven, 
have  actually  been  known  to  switch  off  the  TV, 
pick  up  a  story  book  and  demand  of  either 
parent: 

"Read  to  inc." 

One  simple  thing  happened  in  Gallatin  to 
bring  about  this  surge  of  family  reading.  A 
single  industrial  plant— part  of  the  Yale  lock  and 
hardware  division  of  The  Yale  &  Towne  Manu- 


facturing Company— spent  $10  to  nail  together  a 
reading  rack  for  children's  books  and  another 
$200  to  stock  the  rack  with  some  six  dozen  titles 
selected  from  a  list  drawn  up  by  the  office  of 
children's  services  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  A  sign  above  the  rack  states: 

The  books  on  this  shell  are  books  that  small 
children  enjoy.  Take  one  home  with  you  to 
read  to  your  children.  They  will  have  a  good 
time  and  so  will  you.  Bring  it  back  when  you 
and  your  children  have  finished  it  together  so 
other  families  may  enjoy  it  too. 

Why,  even  in  this  day  of  abundant  company 
benefits,  should  an  industrial  concern  go  to  the 
trouble  of  providing  free  copies  of  Katy-No- 
Pockct,  The  500  Hats  of  Bartholomew  Cubbins, 
and  T ales  from  Grimm  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  very  young?  What  would  prompt  manage- 
ment to  launch  a  moppet  book  program? 

As  president  of  Yale  &  Towne,  I  am  eager  to 
answer  that  question  and  to  assign  credit  for  the 
idea  to  the  National  Book  Committee,  Inc. 

The  National  Book  Committee,  organized  in 
the  fall  of  1954,  brings  together  men  and  women 
from  industry,  education,  publishing,  and  the 
communications  fields  to  foster  wider  public  nu- 
clei standing  of  the  value  of  books  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  a  democratic  society.  In  other 
words,  the  Committee  wants  more  people  to  read 
more  books. 

A  key  subcommittee,  under  the  chairmanship 
ol  Marchette  Chute,  biographer  and  writer  of 
children's  books,  has  been  concerned  with  the 
development  ol  lifetime  reading  habits  from 
childhood  on.  This  small  group  has  sought  to 
discover  why  the  United  States,  with  an  ex- 
traordinarily high  literacy  rate,  has  an  extraordi- 
narily low  leading  rate.  A  recent  Gallup  Poll 
shows  that  55  per  cent  ol  the  people  ol  England 
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regularly  read  books,  while  in  this  country  only 
17  per  cent  do  so. 

Among  a  variety  of  reasons  for  non-reading, 
the  subcommittee  has  stressed  the  failure  of 
parents,  teachers,  librarians  to  get  over  to  young- 
sters the  notion  that  reading— like  sports— 
though  sometimes  difficult,  can  be  both  a  chal- 
lenge and  a  delight.  If  more  parents  could  be 
persuaded  to  read  aloud  to  their  preschool 
children,  the  subcommittee  reasoned,  more 
youngsters  would  start  school  knowing  that 
books  are  fun.  They  would  be  in  a  hurry  to 
learn  to  read  for  themselves  and  would  asso- 
ciate reading,  not  with  drudgery,  but  with 
pleasure. 

At  this  time  I  had  just  become  chairman  of 
the  National  Book  Committee.  I  was  impressed 
by  Miss  Chute's  recommendation  that  shelves  of 
reading-aloud  books  be  made  available  to  parents 
in  places  where  they  would  not  ordinarily  en- 
counter books,  such  as  factories,  drug  stores, 
beauty  parlors,  public  buildings. 

I  offered  the  co-Operation  of  my  company  in 
developing  an  experimental  reading-aloud  pro- 
gram. In  doing  so,  I  was  thinking  of  the  hundreds 
of  employees,  both  men  and  women,  who  express 
so  repeatedly  their  intense  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  children:  "It's  for  the  kids,  you 
know  .  .  ."  "I  want  my  children  to  have  more 
than  I  did.  .  .  ." 

It  would  not  quite  occur  to  these  parents  to 
say  that  they  want  their  children  to  read  more 
books  than  they  customarily  do.  Yet  I  felt  that 
such  a  desire  must  be  implicit  in  their  seeking  a 
better  life  for  their  youngsters.  For  books  are  the 
key  to  real  and  lasting  enrichment. 

MY  ASSOCIATES  at  Yale  &  Towne 
were  receptive  to  the  idea.  We  began 
with  the  two  relatively  small,  new  plants  at  Gal- 
latin and  Lenoir  City,  Tennessee.  The  basic  plan 
was  simple.  We  started  by  buying  forty-five  titles 
for  each  plant  from  the  New  York  Public  Library 
book  list.  They  ranged  in  price  from  $1.00  to 
$4.50,  averaged  about  $2.50.  We  bought  them 
at  retail  from  local  bookstores.  Vincent  Flaherty, 
manager  of  the  Gallatin  plant,  insisted  that  the 
books  should  circulate  without  a  library  card 
or  formal  check-out  system.  He  felt  that  an 
employee  who  was  required  to  sign  for  a  book 
would  be  reluctant  to  let  a  three-year-old  handle 
it  freely;  and  if  a  very  young  child  should  tear 
or  chew  a  book,  the  parent  would  hesitate  before 
borrowing  another. 

Accordingly,  we  asked  for  no  signatures,  set 
no  limit  on  the  time  a  book  could  be  kept,  and 
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told  borrowers  that  if  a  book  were  accidentally 
damaged,  it  would  be  replaced  without  cost  to 
the  borrower.  We  did,  however,  put  a  card  in 
each  book  and  asked  borrowers  to  drop  the  card, 
unsigned,  into  a  box  near  the  reading  shelf.  This 
was  to  check  on  the  turnover  of  books  to  judge 
their  relative  popularity. 

We  notified  employees  by  letter  that  the  plant 
was  participating  in  a  National  Book  Committee 
experiment  which  could  lead  to  similar  reading- 
aloud  projects  in  other  companies. 

"The  important  thing  is  that  your  children 
get  to  know  and  to  love  books,"  the  letter  ex- 
plained. "It  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  for  you 
or  someone  else  to  read  the  stories  to  them.  Both 
you  and  the  children  should  enjoy  that!" 

The  Reading  Aloud  Shelf  in  Gallatin,  con- 
veniently located  on  the  wall  between  the  men's 
and  women's  locker  rooms,  opened  in  August 
1955.  By  the  end  of  the  second  day,  it  had  been 
swept  clean  of  books.  By  the  third  day,  some  of 
the  first  books  taken  began  trickling  back.  Circu- 
lation was  so  brisk  that  twenty-nine  additional 
titles,  selected  by  Miss  Ann  Puryear  Wright,  local 
bookstore  owner,  were  added  in  October.  Today, 
there  are  seldom  more  than  a  dozen  books  on 
the  shelf  at  a  time.  Some  days  the  shelf  is  com- 
pletely empty.  Not  a  single  book  has  been  lost 
and  not  one  has  suffered  serious  mutilation.  All 
are  well  thumbed. 

A  questionnaire  on  the  Book  Shelf  sent  to 
employee-parents  in  February  1956  reflected  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  program.  More  than 
half  the  parents  who  had  taken  home  books 
recalled  at  least  one  occasion  when  their  children 
had  chosen  to  have  a  book  read  aloud  in  pref- 
erence to  a  favorite  radio  or  TV  program.  Three 
out  of  four  said  their  youngsters  were  more 
interested  in  reading  aloud  since  the  opening 
of  the  shelf.  Nearly  all  who  replied  asked  for  an 
extension  of  the  book  program  to  include  not 
only  teen-age,  but  also  adult  reading. 

The  majority  of  the  employees  in  the  two 
Tennessee  plants  are  women.  Most  of  them  are 
married  and  have  young  children.  We  had  an- 
ticipated that  the  reading  racks  would  appeal 
chiefly  to  working  mothers;  that  only  an  occa- 
sional father  would  pick  up  a  book.  We  were 
wrong.  Fathers  have  patronized  the  shelf  as 
enthusiastically  as  mothers. 

"It's  'Read  to  me,  read  to  me,  Daddy,'  the 
minute  I  get  in  the  front  door,"  remarked 
Hubert  Lee  Perry  of  the  material  planning  de- 
partment to  a  researcher  who  went  to  Gallatin 
this  past  June  to  investigate  the  impact  of  the 
reading  program.   Perry's  son,  six,  prefers  cow- 
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hoy  stories,  but  will  listen,  absorbed,  to  anything. 

Red-headed  Robert  Palmer,  a  supervisor  in  the 
finishing  department,  is  .mother  regular  book 
borrower.  He  reads  to  his  five-  and  three -year- 
olds  while  his  wife  does  the  dishes. 

John  Phillips,  industrial  relations  director,  is 
reading  light  down  the  entire  list  to  his  four- 
year-old  son. 

"We  never  had  stub  nice  books  in  our  house 
before,"  a  woman  employee  told  the  researcher. 

"We  do  more  reading  now,"  a  man  said.  "I  get 
as  much  ol  a  kick  out  of  this  as  the  kids." 

'1  w  ish  I'd  had  books  like  these  when  I  was 
a  child,"  an  unskilled  worker  observed.  "Maybe 
I  would  have  taken  to  reading  and  made  some- 
thing more  ol  myself." 

How  can  we  evaluate  the  Reading  Aloud 
Shell:  We're  hank  to  admit  we  have  no  startling 
"before  and  after"  tests  in  Gallatin,  no  impres- 
sive statistics  from  local  schools,  no  soaring 
sales   and   circulation   figures   from  bookshops 


and  libraries.  In  tact,  we  make  no  fancy  claims. 

We  know  only  one  thing.  Several  hundred  em- 
ployees, men  and  women,  are  taking  into  their 
homes  the  best,  most  attractive  and  most  imagina- 
tive in  youthful  literature.  Parents  and  children 
alike  receive  pleasure  from  the  reading-together 
experience.  Most  of  these  parents  would  not  ordi- 
narily be  buying  or  borrowing  children's  books. 
But  when  good  books  are  placed  at  their  finger- 
tips, reading  aloud  becomes  an  important  and 
meaningful  family  activity. 

Will  the  happy  attitude  toward  reading  be 
carried  forward  through  the  years?  We  can  only 
hope  so. 

Certainly,  our  modest  experiment  points  the 
way  for  other  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity. Any  company  with  a  handful  of  dollars 
to  invest  in  the  fostering  of  lifetime  reading 
habits  in  the  citizens  of  tomorrow  will  receive 
complete  co-operation  from  the  National  Book 
Committee. 
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V/e  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  ljth.,  August,  1956 
requesting  prices  of  ^uill  Pens  but  regret  that  owing  to  our  Quill 
Cutters,  (a  family  of  four)  having  left  us  we  have  been  compelled 
to  discontinue  this  line. 


Ve  are  extremely  sorry  to  have  to  inform  you  of  this  action, 
which  you  will  appreciate  affects  our  business  to  a  very  large  extent 
but  to  bold  out  hope  of  securing  other  craftsmen  to  fill  the  vacancies 
would  be  wishful  thinking  as  there  are  no  other  Quill  craftsmen  to 
our  knowledge  in  this  Country.  '.Ye  shall  of  course  pursue  our  wf forts 
to  secure  other  labour  or  train  workpeople  as  and  when  we  can  get 
their  services  and  subject  to  our  being  successful  we  will 
communicate  with  you. 


V.'e  remain,  Dear  Sirs, 
Yours  faithfully,      ;  *  ^ 
Henry  foil  £.  Sons, 


America's 


new  kind  of 
man 

Electronics,  the  newest  and  n 
exciting  field  of  applied  science, 
developed  a  netv  type  of  scien 
and  enginee?-. . .  highly  creat 
given  to f-ee-wheeling  methods, 
liantlg  capable  —  a?td  startlin  \ 
young. . .  Such  ?nen  are  respond 
for  the  amazing  develop?nents  I 
have  been  taking  place  atHuCj 


DR.  IRVIN  H.  SOLT, 
physicist  in  the  Research  Laboratorie 
typifies  the  hundreds  of  young  scient 
engineers  at  Hughes.  A  Yale  gradual 
a  Ph.D.  from  Massachusetts  Institutel 
Technology,  Solt  is  27,  is  one  of  a  gri 
engaged  in  a  basic  study  of  ferrites:— 
electrons  behave  inside  magnetic  sul 
Answer  will  pave  the  way  to  improvt 
for  defense  and  for  safer  commercial 


i  at  Hughes  we  have  2700  scientists 
i  engineers  in  our  Research  and  Devel- 
|  ent  Laboratories— examples  of  "Amer- 
i  new  kind  of  man."  They  average  only 
\1  ears  of  age. 

Si  one  in  four  has  his  Master's  Degree; 
i,in  15  his  Doctor's.  And  many  are  the 
piowledged  leaders  in  their  specialties, 
iight  together  from  all  over  the  U.S.  to 

0  -  urgent  new  problems  of  national  de- 
ls, they  have  become  one  of  the  great 
p  live  teams  in  the  field  of  scientific  re- 
c  :h  and  development.  They  are  provid- 

■  right  now,  some  of  America's  most 
Intial  new  defenses,  and  at  the  same 

1  contributing  profoundly  to  future 
Refill  uses  of  electronics. 

this  extraordinary  assemblage  of  sci- 
iic  brain  power  that  is  mainly  respon- 
il '  for  the  tremendous  growth  of 
Ihes-from  900  people  to  24,000  in 
Bt  years. 

Btrated  here  are  the  three  phases  of 
■hes'  work:  ...  1)  Basic  Research  (at 
(...2)   Invention  and  Development 

■  er  right) .  .  .  3 )  Manufacture  of  vastiy 
Bplex  equipment  like  Hughes  Arma- 
Bt  Control  System  for  interceptor 
■es  (below). 


Drs.  S.  N.  Roscoe  and  A.  C.  Williams,  Jr.  demon- 
strate new  Hughes  device  to  "put  the  pilot  back 
in  this  world."  Jet  planes  fly  too  fast  for  pilots  to 
watch  ground  and  make  decisions.  They  fly  by 
instruments  or  automatic  control,  see  only  sky. 
New  system  will  show  pilot  a  tiny  image  of  his 
plane  moving  in  actual  position  on  map  of  area 


over  which  he  is  flying.  He'll  once  more  be  able 
to  "see"  where  he's  going,  judge  what  to  do.  A 
basic  Hughes  contribution  to  defense— and  to 
future  commercial  air  traffic  control.  Part  of  a  proj- 
ect sponsored  by  the  Flight  Control  Laboratory, 
Air  Research  and  Development  Command,  United 
States  Air  Force. 


Electronic  "eyes"  and  "brains"  for  every  type 
of  U.S.  Air  Force  interceptor  were  created  and 
are  manufactured  by  Hughes.  System  fits  directly 
behind  nose  of  plane.  Locates  approaching  enemy 
day  or  night  in  any  weather,  guides  plane  auto- 
matically at  supersonic  speeds,  fires  its  weapons 
automatically  at  right  instant  to  score  a  hit!  Much 
of  America's  security  from  air  attack  depends  on 
this  Hughes  device.  Another,  equally  important: 
the  Hughes  Falcon  guided  missile.  .  .  .  Bold  imag- 
inative approach  is  shared  at  Hughes  by  2400 
skilled  technicians,  extends  from  laboratories  right 
on  through  manufacturing. 


Creating  a  new  world  with  ELECTRONICS 


J/ughfta  Aircraft  Company,  Culver  City,  California. 
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After  Hours 


TOYS  FOR  TOTS, 
FOR  A  C  H ANGE 

IF  FATHER  will  get  up  off  the 
floor  from  that  electric  train  long 
enough  to  listen,  I  would  like  to 
tell  him  what's  wrong  with  the  toy 
business.  The  trouble  with  the  toy 
business  is  that  it's  run  for  grown- 
ups, not  for  children.  I  have  this  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Frank  Caplan, 
a  man  who  makes  and  markets  toys. 
He  merely  emphasizes  what  you  can 
see  for  yourself  in  the  stores— that 
the  toy  counters  are  loaded  with 
gadgets  and  corny  imitations  of 
"real"  life.  "The  realism  and  the 
gadgetry,"  he  says,  "attract  the 
adults.  You're  not  selling  to  chil- 
dren." Mr.  Caplan  is  bothered  about 
this  because  he  manufactures  a  very 
different  kind  of  toy— the  kind  he 
thinks  small  children,  given  the 
choice,  prefer. 

Mr.  Caplan  and  his  partner  Ber- 
nard Barenholtz  are  the  founders 
and  guiding  spirits  of  an  organiza- 
tion called  Creative  Playthings,  Inc. 
They  have  an  office  and  showroom 
just  off  Washington  Square  in  New 
York,  where  I  interviewed  them,  and 
another  in  Chicago;  the  line  they 
call  "Playforms"  is  handled  by  some 
four  or  five  hundred  stores  around 
the  country.  Oddly  enough,  though 
they  started  with  toys,  toys  for 
children  are  no  longer  their  major 
product.  Dissatisfied  with  the  play 
materials  available  in  kindergartens, 
they  started  to  branch  out  into 
school  equipment  and  they  have  yet 
to  stop  branching.  A  subdivision 
called   School   Interiors  Company, 


Inc.  deals  in  furniture;  another,  Play 
Sculptures,  Inc.  designs  playgrounds; 
and  other  sections  of  Creative  Play- 
things, Inc.  invent  new  ways  of 
teaching  arithmetic. 

Messrs.  Barenholtz  and  Caplan.  as 
you  will  have  gathered,  are  mis- 
sionaries at  heart.  What  they  really 
want  to  do  is  revolutionize  the  child 
environment.  The  remarkable  thing 
about  them  is  not  their  success— re- 
markable though  it  is— but  the 
thoroughly  open-ended  and  non-stop 
approach  they  have  to  their  mission. 
No  sooner  is  one  revolution  com- 
pleted than  they  start  another.  Hav- 
ing remade  the  kindergarten,  they 
are  working  their  way  up  through 
the  grades,  one  subject  at  a  time 
(with  arithmetic  disposed  of,  they're 
getting  ready  for  geography).  For- 
tunately their  ardor  is  accompanied 
by  ingenuity.  It  is  a  poor  year  that 
they  don't  turn  up  at  trade  and 
teachers'  conventions  with  twenty  or 
thirty  new  toys  and  devices. 

Both  gentlemen— each  with  a 
Master's  degree  from  Teacher's  Col- 
lege—are unashamedly  post-grad- 
uates of  the  "live  what  you  learn" 
school  of  education.  The  almost  old- 
fashioned  quality  of  their  doctrine 
is  for  once  no  handicap,  since  they 
have  to  deal  at  length  with  parents 
and  schoolboards  to  whom  "progres- 
sive" theories  are  still  matters  of  live 
interest  and  of  concrete  concern. 
The  question  of  how  much  to  spend 
for  the  playground,  moreover,  is 
likely  to  be  discussed  more  sanely 
than  somebody's  half-baked  impres- 
sion of  what  was  wrong  with  John 
Dewey.  During  the  very  period  in 
which  progressive  education  has  be- 


come old-hat  for  most  of  the  frc 
office  educators,  in  other  words, 
has  been  gaining  ground  in  the  b; 
storeroom  where  they  keep  the  ch 
and  erasers. 

Creative  Playthings  operates 
the  principle,  as  Mr.  Caplan  put 
that  small  children  learn  most  wl 
they  smell,  and  touch,  and  ta 
He  and  Mr.  Barenholtz  wanted 
provide  them,  in  the  kindergartjij 
with  a  dramatic  three-dimensio 
environment  in  which  they  could 
ercise  their  senses  freely,  out  oC 
range  of  adult  attitudes,  "where  $ 
can  test  every  one  of  their  cultu 
and  physical  powers."  Modern  c 
dren  need  this  especially,  Mr.  Cap 
feels,  not  only  to  help  them  ao 
the  difficult  bridge  to  academic  t 
tines,  but  to  make  amends  for  a 
lived  largely— up  to  that  poil 
within  four  walls.  "They  live  i| 
very  restricted  environment,"  he  s: 
"They  don't  handle  as  much  as  t 
used  to  handle.  The  kitchen  has 
come  so  dangerous  that  Mothei 
always  having  to  say,  'Don't  toui 
They  are  raised  in  a  state  of  aln 
total  inexperience."  Creative  F 
things  provides  everything  the  o 
pany  can  think  of,  including  a  fu 
equipped  toy  kitchen,  to  fill  the  g 
and  they  build  all  of  it,  if  I  i 
anticipate  your  next  question,  strc 

On  the  playground,  simila 
Creative  Playthings  tries  to  make 
for  the  destruction  and  removal 
Nature  with  a  capital  N.  Tidy 
ministration  is  inimical  to  trees ; 
rocks.  "If  there  are  trees,  the  \ 
quickly  shred  them  up,"  says  J 
Caplan,  "and  most  park  adminis  i 
tors,  who  should  know  better,  c\\ 
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?Jomktimks  the  nicest  friends  are  hard- 
O  t-st  to  please  when  it  comes  to  picking 
lifts  for  them.  Their  taste  and  sophistication 
■the  very  qualities  which  attracted  you  to 
■hem  in  the  first  place)  make  it  especially 
lard  to  find  the  right  Christmas  gifts  for 
lem  without  wrecking  your  budget. 
|  Now,  just  in  time  to  save  you  from  fran- 
sc  shopping,  comes  the  perfect  solution:  a 
jift  subscription  offer  from  Punch.  Here's 
\very  Merry  Christmas  gift  that's  different 
.  .  original  .  .  .  fine  value  .  .  .  and  a  subtle 
ompliment  to  the  recipient's  own  wit  and 
intelligence. 


A  Great  Tradition 
Carries  On 

This  famed  British  hu- 
mor magazine  has  been 
poking  devastating  fun 
if  at  the  world  since  1841. 
A  great  tradition  has  at- 
tracted to  its  roster  of 
contributors  (and  con- 
tinues to  attract)  Brit- 
ain's keenest  wits,  car- 
onists,  and  critics.  Among  contemporary 
mtributors  are  writers  like  P.  G.  Wode- 
)use,  Robert  Graves,  A.  P.  Herbert,  and 
er  70  top-notch  English  cartoonists  such  as 
mett  ("Far  Tottering  and  Oyster  Creek 
ailway"),  Searle  ("The  Belles  of  St. 
rinian's"),  Giovanetti  ("Max"),  Lang- 
m,  Brockbank,  Sprod,  and  Fougasse.  The 
irtoons  in  Punch — over  1000  a  year,  a 
imber  of  them  in  full  color — are  alone 
orth  the  price  of  admission. 

Like  Going  to  a  Wonderful  Party 

Spending  an  evening  with  the  latest  is- 
le  of  Punch  is  like  going  to  a  party  at- 
nded  by  Britain's  cleverest  people.  The 


latest  plays,  movies,  ballets,  books,  television 
programs  are  discussed.  (Yes,  they  have 
their  version  of  "The  $64,000  Question" 
too,  and  "I  Love  Lucy.")  The  doings  in 
Parliament  and  the  Cabinet  are  skilfully 
dissected — and  so  are  its  members!  And 
throughout  the  evening  runs  a  thread  of 
brilliant  mockery  and  parody  such  as: 

What  If  ? 

What  if  Attlee,  not  Chur- 
chill, had  written  "A  History 
of  the  English-Speaking  Peo- 
ples" ? 

How  would  television's 
"This  Is  Your  Life"  have  handled  the  heart- 
throbbing  story  of  Bob  Cratchit,  Scrooge, 
and  Tiny  Tim  ? 

What  if  dentists  were  glamorized  by  the 
movies  the  way  doctors  are — with  a  screen- 
play entitled  "The  Stars  Look  Down  in  the 
Mouth"  ?   


Only  I2'/2C  a  Week,  Including 
Overseas  Postage 

You  might  expect  an  evening  like  this  to 
be  expensive.  But  you  can  enjoy,  or  treat 
anyone  on  your  Christmas  gift  list  to,  40 
such  evenings  .  .  .  for  only  12J/2<^"  each!  The 
coupon  Delow  entitles  American  readers  to 
40  issues  of  Punch  for  only 
$5 — including  the  special  en- 
larged issues  (crammed  with 
extra  features  and  full-color 
illustrations)  published  dur- 
ing the  period.  This  includes 
the  cost  of  mailing  each  week- 
ly issue  overseas  from  London. 
And  you  may  order  as  many  subscriptions  as 
you  like.  Why  not  treat  yourself,  as  well  as 
your  friends,  to  this  delightful  gift? 

This  Special  Offer  can  be  made  only  once  a  year, 
however.  Tc  take  advantage  of  it,  clip  and  mail  the 
handy  coupon  below  right  away  —  before  it's  too 
late.  P.  S.  Even  the  ADS  in  Punch  are  a  treat! 


Mail  This  Coupon  to: 
PUNCH,  Dept.  14 
30  East  60th  St., 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  Punch •□  to  me  □  to  the  people  whose  names 
and  addresses  I  am  enclosing  on  a  separate  sheet — direct  from 
London  every  week  for  40  weeks,  including  the  special  en- 
larged issues  published  during  the  period.  Enclosed  is  $5  for 
each  subscription  ordered,  a  total  of  _ 

(AN  ATTRACTIVE  CARD  ANNOUNCING  YOUR  GIFT  WILL  BE 
SENT  TO  EVERYONE  ON  YOUR  GIFT-SUBSCRIPTION  LIST) 
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out  all  of  nature's  rocks  to  substi- 
tute flat  asphalt  areas.  So  what  we 
did  was  ask  sculptors  like  David 
Aaron.  Antonio  Vital  li,  and  Bob 
Winston  to  help  us  with  the  crea- 
i  ion  ol  ro<  ks  and  other  natural  forms 
on  a  Hat  playground.  We  made 
thirty  different  versions  ol  a  tree  be- 
fore we  were  satisfied.  The  one  we 
wound  up  with  is  in  the  form  of  a 
cactus— with  a  forest  of  them  you 
can  climb  to  your  heart's  content, 
from  one  to  the  other." 

Their  most  famous  playground 
items  are  those  which  come  from 
their  co-sponsorship  with  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art  of  a  national 
play  sculpture  competition,  but  you 
may  well  have  seen  others  of  their 
trademarks— the  arched  climbing 
ladder,  the  hall-ramps  that  can  make 
either  a  tunnel  or  a  bridge,  and  the 
concrete  turtle  (which  is  also  a 
house)  designed  by  Milton  Hebald. 
And  there  are  more  on  the  way,  in- 
cluding a  set  of  wholly  original 
shapes  they  call  the  "boneyard"— 
with  Tanguy-like  saddle  seats  called 
"riders"  ("so  abstract  it  can  be  any- 
thing you  want")  and  a  hambone- 
shaped  slide  made  out  of  fiberglass 
and  concrete.  Their  only  limitation 
is  your  budget  and  the  equanimity 
with  which  you  can  take  catalogue 
items  like:  "Shipped  in  four  sections. 
Eight  tons.  FOB  Yonkers,  N.  Y." 
Because  of  the  quality  and  sturdiness 
required,  Creative  Playthings  pro- 
ductions may  appear  to  be  priced 
high  (Mr.  Caplan  thinks  a  school 
should  be  ready  to  plank  down 
$  1.000  per  kindergarten),  but  sc  hools 
—and  the  competition— have  increas- 
ingly recognized  their  leadership  and 
pioneering. 

"Even  the  hard-headed  and  so- 
called  practical  men  on  school 
boards,"  says  Mr.  Caplan,  "are  grad- 
ually impressed  with  our  items  be- 
cause of  lower  maintenance  costs  and 
the  need  for  less  supervision.  Most 
of  all,  our  things  are  completely  ac- 
ceptable to  the  kids.  It's  when  they 
don't  like  the  damn  things  that  they 
toss  them  around.  Make  the  country 
beautiful  and  the  kids  will  not  de- 
stroy it— they  love  to  see  their  city 
beautiful,  too.  I  get  so  angry  at  the 
people  who  cry  vandalism.  It's  only 
the  bigoted,  who  hate  children,  who 
talk  that  way.  We  just  finished  a 
pilot  playground  for  P.S.  130,  in  the 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  section,  and 


they  put  a  fence  around  it  and  lock 
it  on  week  ends.  The  only  trouble 
is  that  the  kids  want  to  use  it  so 
badly  that  they  go  right  over  the 
fence  and  there  is  a  terrific  struggle 
starting  there  between  the  police 
and  the  kids." 

MESSRS.  Barenholtz  and 
Caplan  got  into  this  line  of 
work  almost  by  accident.  After  the 
war,  unknown  to  one  another,  they 
had  both  set  up  small  toy  stores— 
Barenholtz  in  St.  Louis,  Caplan  in 
New  York.  They  met  at  a  national 
toy  convention,  when  they  happened 
to  sit  down  side  by  side  to  rest  tired 
feet  and  compare  notes  on  the  idiocy 
of  attending  such  affairs.  Discover- 
ing they  were  of  like  mind,  they  de- 
cided to  co-operate  on  a  joint  retail 
catalogue;  and  before  long  they  were 
making  toys  on  their  own.  "We  got 
to  have  quite  a  following,"  Mr.  Cap- 
lan recalls,  "among  the  younger 
parents.  The  older  ones  would  still 
just  go  to  Schwartz,  the  way  they 
always  had,  but  the  younger  genera- 
tion—with, you  know,  a  point  of 
view— would  come  to  us.  We  found 
ourselves  with  a  modest  retail  busi- 
ness." But  then  they  got  interested 
in  the  kindergarten  equipment,  and 
toys  for  parents  slipped  into  second 
place  in  their  affections. 

The  toys  that  they  call  Playforms 
are  still  an  active  line  ("we've  been 
selling  it,  but  not  killing  ourselves") 
and  deserve  to  do  even  better  than 
they  do.  Some  of  the  Playforms— 
among  them  are  trucks,  boats,  ani- 
mals, and  people— are  almost  as  good 
sculpture  as  they  are  toys.  All  are 
made  of  wood,  smoothed  and  styl- 
ized in  shape  so  as  to  combine  rug- 
gedness  with  tactile  satisfactions. 
The  seven-piece  family  group  might 
have  been  done  by  Henry  Moore 
and  the  animals— bull,  cow,  calf,  pig, 
and  piglets— by  the  Eskimo  carvers 
who  perfected  this  abstract  tech- 
nique before  we  discovered  it.  This, 
from  Mr.  Caplan's  point  of  view,  is 
just  the  trouble  with  Playforms. 
"They  get  into  the  museums,  but 
they  don't  get  to  the  children." 

The  difficulty  is  almost  purely  one 
of  consumer  psychology.  When  such 
simple  toys  are  put  side-by-side  on 
t lie  shelves  with  all  the  gimcrackery, 
they  fail  to  attract  the  parental  eye, 
"which  recognizes  Mickey  Mouse  be- 
cause the  kids  are  supposed  to  like 


Mickey  Mouse."  Mr.  Caplan  wish 
he  could  make  the  Playforms  \i 
expensive— say,  thirty  or  forty  ce 
apiece.   The  technical  means  ex 
a  machine  that  can  turn  out  six  i 
seven  hundred  at  one  run,  but  it 
quires  that  large  a  run;  the  presi 
distribution— through  art  stores  a 
highbrow    gift    shops— reaches 
small  a  market  to  rely  on.  "C 
problem  here,"  says  Mr.  Kaplan, 
really  one  of  educating  the  aduj 
There  will  come  a  day,  though 
we  have  to,  we'll  open  our  < 
stores.  Our  business  is  where  c 
dren  are. 


ART 

ON    P  A  PE 

ID  O  N  '  T  know  anything  ab 
art  books,"  Mr.  Weyhe  said  w 
I  called  him  on  the  phone  to  askl 
il  he  would  tell  me  what  is  new 
art  book  publishing.  "I  have  b 
for  five  months  farming." 

Nobody,  I  suppose,  knows  as  m 
about  art  books  as  Mr.  E.  Wei 
who  has  a  bookshop  devoted 
clusivelv  to  the  arts,  on  Lexing 
Avenue  and  63rd  Street  in  > 
York.  Mr.  Weyhe  parlayed  the 
with  which  he  arrived  in  Americ; 
1914  into  a  reputation,  a  nice  p 
of  New  York  real  estate,  and  a  1 
ger-mugger  of  books  stacked  fl 
to  ceiling  that  must  be  unparalh 
for  disorder  and  quality. 

Mr.   Weyhe,  when   I  questio 
him  in  the  gallery  of  his  establ 
ment  (art  upstairs,  books  downsti 
talked  gloomily  and  smiled  brigl 
He  twinkled  and  he  complained  t  ; 
nobody  buys  art  books  any  more  1 
way  they  used  to  (the  shop  was  ' 
of  people). 

"Everybody  gets  discounts  tod«> 
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Raymond  Loewy,  head  of  Raymond  Loewy  Associates 


A  personal  meeting  with  Raymond 
Loewy  would  be  a  refreshing  experience.  With  a  few 
deft  "doodles"  he  might  outline  a  new  package  design 
or  picture  the  thundering  power  of  a  modern  loco- 
otive.  And  you'll  find  Mr.  Loewy's  World  Book  arti- 
:le  on  "Industrial  Design"  crisp,  clear,  and  accurate 
as  a  blueprint.  That's  why  the  editors  of  World  Book 
ncyclopedia  invited  the  foremost  authority  on  this 
portant  modern  subject  to  contribute  to  the  wealth 
f  World  Book  pages. 

From  such  authentic,  informed  sources,  all  World 
Book  facts  and  articles  are  woven.  World  Book  is  the 
modern  encyclopedia,  accurate,  up-to-date,  vivid. 
That's  why  it's  the  favorite  reference  in  America's 
homes,  schools,  and  libraries. 
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Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Educational  Division,  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago  54,  Illinois 


Imagine  Making 
$5,000  a  Year  Writing 
in  Your  Spare  Time! 

Fantastic  ?  Not  at  All  .  .  .  Hundreds 
of  People  Make  That  Much  or  More 
Every   Year  -  and  Have  Fun  Doing  It ! 

Some  authors  may  be  born  but  most  arc  made. 
You  can  learn  writing  just  as  you  learn  anything 
else.  There's  no  mystery.  It  is,  in  fact,  surprisingly 
simple.  Your  next  door  neighbor,  unknown  to  you, 
may  be  depositing  publishers'  checks  regularly.  If 
she  is,  the  chances  are  100  to  1  that  it  is  because  she 
learned  her  trade.  And  you  can  learn  the  funda- 
mentals you  must  know  to  succeed  as  a  writer. 

The  famous  NYS  course  offers  COMPLETE 
training  .  .  .  fiction  and  non-fiction.  Your  instruc- 
tors are  active  editors  and  writers  .  .  .  and  your 
salable  scripts  will  be  marketed  on  a  10%  commis- 
sion basis  by  the  leading  literary  agent  who  placed, 
among  other  successes,  the  famous  book  and  play 
THE  TEAHOUSE  OF  THE  AUGUST  MOON. 
Send  for  free  information  today.  No  salesman  will 
call  on  you. 

—  FREE  BOOKLET  COUPON  — 


The  New  York  School  of  Writing 
Dept.  198,  2  East  45th  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 

Please  send  me  without  obligation,  your  free  booklet 
"Writing  for  a  Well-paying  Career." 

Name  

Street  

City  


L. 


Licensed  by  the  State  of  New  York 


Cancer  can't  strike  me, 
Pm  hiding. 


^A>^y  Cancer? 

The  American  Cancer 
Society  says  that  too 
7n any  people  die  of  it, 
NEEDLESSLY !  That's  why 
I  have  an  annual  medical 
checkup  however  well  I 
feel.  I  know  the  seven 
danger  signals.  And 
when  I  ivant  sound 
information,  I  get  it 
from  my  Unit  of  the 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 
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he  said.  "Everybody  belongs  to  the 
College  Art  Association  and  they 
come  in  here  and  look  at  books  and 
then  buy  them  with  their  discounts 
somewhere  else." 

The  bargain  houses  like  Marboro 
are  ruining  his  business,  he  insisted 
with  gaiety,  and  the  art  book  clubs 
are  also  ruining  his  business.  Alas, 
things  aren't  what  they  once  were. 
And  i hen  he  showed  me  a  magnifi- 
cent book  on  early  Japanese  prints 
of  which  he  had  bought  up  almost 
the  entire  edition  and  had  sold 
nearly  all  for  $50  apiece. 

Then  1  went  and  talked  with  Mrs. 
Lillian  Friedman,  who  runs  Breh- 
tano's,  because  I  wanted  to  hear 
what  a  general  retail  book  outlet  was 
doing  with  art  books.  No  com- 
plaints. The  art  book  clubs,  the 
Marboro  bargains  all  help  get  people 
interested  in  art  books.  Why  do 
people  buy  them?  Mostly  because 
they  look  well  on  their  living-room 
table  and  because  they* make  impres- 
sive gifts.  The  art  book  business  has 
"grown  tremendously"  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  general  interest  in 
art  has  prompted  Brentano's  to  open 
an  art  gallery.  Skira's  big  expensive 
($17.50)  books  full  of  color  sell  best, 
but  their  $5.75  line  also  sells  well. 
The  Bollingen  books  don't  do  so 
well.  "Real  fancy  prices  but  beauti- 
ful books." 

Next  I  talked  to  Monroe  Wheeler 
who  has,  among  other  duties,  been 
in  charge  of  publishing  at  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art  for  a  good 
man)  years.  The  Museum  has  pub- 
lished three  hundred  books  since  it 
w  as  founded  in  1929;  ninety  of  them 
are  still  in  print.  The  Museum's  best 
sellers  are  Masters  of  Modern  Art, 
1 1  '//<-/ /  Is  Modern  Painting?  (both 
edited  by  Alfred  H.  Ban,  Jr.),  and 
The  History  of  Impressionism  by 
John  Rewald  (who  has  another  book 
just  out,  The  History  of  Post-Impres- 
sionism). The  Masters  of  Modern 
Art  has  been  published  with  all  of 
its  splendid  plates  (both  color  and 
black  and  white)  in  French,  German, 
Swedish,  and  Spanish  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish. 

"And  then  we  did  The  Family  of 
Man,"  Mr.  Wheeler  said,  "of  which 
620,000  copies  have  been  sold.  We 
published  that  with  the  Maco  Cor- 
poration, which  distributes  books  to 
newsstands,  and  it  was  printed  by 
Donnelly    in    Chicago,    the  best 


gravure  printer  in  the  business.  They 
did  it  as  a  prestige  item.  The  first 
printing  was  150,000  copies  and  Don- 
nelly had  each  copy  inspected  for 
imperfections.  They  threw  out 
51,000  copies  of  that  first  run.  Im- 
pelled copies.  Japan  alone  bought 
20,000  copies  of  Family" 

Simon  and  Schuster  is  the  regular 
distributor  of  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  books  (except  those  to  Museum 
members).  The  Museum's  publish- 
ing program  is  the  biggest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world  and  Mi.  Wheeler  said, 
w  hen  I  asked  him  if  the  publications 
made  money,  "They're  self-support- 
ing." That  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
can  be  said  for  most  efforts  to  pro- 
duce art  books,  even  with  the  market 
as  good  as  it  is.  A  good  deal  of  love, 
idealism,  and  cash  go  into  the  pro- 
duction of  art  books.  The  love  and 
idealism  pay  dividends:  the  cash  is 
likely  not  to. 

But  if  you  are  interested  in  buy- 
ing books  that  cost  the  publishers 
money  to  sell  you,  here,  briefly  is 
what  some  of  the  current  crop  of  art 
books  looks  like— and  thev  look, 
many  of  them,  like  a  million  dollars. 

Picasso,  about  whom  people  can't 
stop  publishing,  is  the  subject  of  a 
big  new  book  and  a  small  one.  The 
big  book  by  Wilhelm  Boech  and 
Jaime  Sabartes  (Abrams,  $15)  is 
handsome,  useful  (to  collectors  and 
scholars),  and  contains  much  of  the 
master's  latest  work.  The  small  book 
called  just  Picasso  by  Frank  Elgar 
and  Robert  Maillard  is  a  great  deal 
of  book  for  $5  (published  by  Praeger, 
New  York)  with  323  black  and  white 
illustrations  and  75  color  plates, 
which,  while  good,  are  not  of  first 
quality.  If  you  want  modern  art  in 
a  de-luxe  package  there  is  Skira's 
Modern  Painting  with  200  color 
plates  for  S27.50. 

Skira's  books,  of  which  there  are 
many,  are  as  luxurious  as  any.  They 
are  published  in  Switzerland,  are 
typographically  elegant,  and  the 
color  plates  are  of  astonishing 
quality  and  reliability.  Skira  has 
just  announced  a  new  volume  on 
Dutch  Painting  (with  114  color 
plates)  for  $25.  but  you  should,  if 
you  get  a  chance,  look  at  all  of  their 
books.  There  are  two  volumes  of 
Spanish  painting  (From  Catalan 
Frescoes  to  El  Greco,  and  Velasquez 
to  Picasso):  one  on  the  rarely  repro- 
duced Goya  frescoes  in  San  Antonio 


AFTER  HOURS 

de  la  Florida  (Madrid);  three  vol- 
umes of  Italian  painting  .  .  .  enough 
;o  make  the  mouth  water.  Skira  also 
las  an  inexpensive  series  called  The 
Taste  of  Our  Times,  books  that  sell 
or  $5.75,  including  Fra  Angelico, 
'iero  del  la  Francesca,  Greco,  Goya, 
aid  some  more  modern  masters  such 
is  Degas,  Lautrec,  Dufy,  and  (most 
ecently  published)  Chagall,  with  a 
ext  by  Lionello  Venturi. 

HERE  is  scarcely  any  kind  of  art 
hat  is  not  illustrated  and  dissected 
n  books.  Weyhe  in  his  current  cata- 
ogue  lists  2,028  items.  You  can,  for 
ixample,  consider  the  New  York 
raphic  Society  series  which  in- 
cudes such  oddities  (in  magnificent 
jig  volumes  with  tremendous  color 
ilates)  as  medieval  frescoes  of  Yugo- 
lavia,  paintings  from  the  Stave 
Churches  of  Norway,  aboriginal 
ttings  from  Arnhemland  in 
Australia  (with  a  text  by  Sir  Herbert 
lead).  There  are  others  in  this  series 
which  is  published  in  co-operation 
frith  UNESCO.  They  sell  for  SI 6.50 
nd  are  cheap,  for  those  who  are  in- 
.erested,  at  the  price.  The  most  re- 
rent  publication  of  the  Graphic  So- 
iety  that  I  have  seen  is  one  on 
\ntonello  da  Messina  (SI 8).  Anto- 
nello  is  a  rather  special  taste,  but  it 
ou  have  it,  this  volume  will  delight 
rou.  Forty-five  color  plates. 

For  the  architectural-minded  1 
ecommend  The  Idea  of  Louis  Sul- 
fuan  (University  of  Minnesota  Press, 
510)  for  its  illustrations;  they  give 
Sullivan  the  stature  which  he  de- 
serves as  an  innovator  and  as  a  re- 
Imarkably  imaginative  creator  of 
■ornament.  For  another  kind  of  orna- 
ment I  recommend  The  Glory  of 
Romanesque  Art,  published  by  Van- 
guard Press  (SI 5). 

As  far  as  I  have  heard,  the  big- 
gs', lushest,  and  most  expensive  art 
jublication  of  this  season  is 
Leonardo,  published  by  Reynal  at 
£35.  "Only  4,000  copies  will  be  avail- 
ble  this  year,"  the  publisher  an- 
jounces.  He  also  says  that  the  book 
is  "two  inches  thick,  weighs  IO1/2 
pounds,  and  is  the  most  magnificent 
thing  of  its  kind  ever  produced." 
Only  S  ;>.;'»;;  a  pound  for  the-  most 
lagnificent  thing  of  its  kind  isn't 
ad.  Scarcely  more  than  you'd  pay 
for  a  2i/2  inch  pound  of  LT.S.  prime 
beefsteak  .  .  .  and  almost  no  fat. 

—  Mr.  Harper 


Don't  Let  HOPE  DIE 
for  "Littlest  One" 

This  neglected  little  Navajo  girl  has 
never  been  called  anything  but  At'ed 
Tsisi— or  "Littlest  One". 

Littlest  One  lives  on  fried  bread  and 
mutton.  She  sleeps  on  a  sheepskin 
spread  on  the  dirt  floor.  Here  home  is 
a  windowless  hut.  Her  few  clothes 
must  last  for  years.  Littlest  One 
doesn't  have  time  to  play.  She  has 
been  herding  sheep  since  she  was  big 
enough  to  walk.  Littlest  One  is  smil- 
ing because  she  has  just  been  told 
some  wonderful  news.  At  last  she  can 
go  to  school !  Now  she  can  learn  to 
read  and  write — grow  up  like  other 
American  children  with  a  chance  to 
know  about  the  world  in  which  she 
lives. 

YOU  CAN  HELP 

You  can  help  a  needy  Navajo  child 
like  Littlest  One  through  the  Child 
Sponsorship  Plan  of  Save  the  Children  Federation.  For  just 
88  a  month — 896  a  year — you  will  provide  "your"  child  with 
funds  to  buy  the  things  most  needed  to  stay  in  school. 
You  will  receive  a  case  history  like  the  story  of  Littlest  One 
and  a  photograph  of  "your"  child,  so  that  your  generous  mate- 
rial aid  becomes  part  of  a  larger  gift  of  understanding  and 
friendship. 

Your  Contribution  In  Any  Amount  Will  Help 

SCF  NATIONAL  SPONSORS  (a  partial  list)  Faith  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  Herbert  Hoover.  James  A.  Farley,  Rabbi  Edgar  F.  Mag- 
nin,  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  Mrs.  Spencer  Tracv,  Mrs.  Sherwood  Eddv, 
Henry  R.  Luce,  Mrs.  Mark  W.  Clark. 

Established  1932 

SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FEDERATION 

Carnegie  Endowment  International  Center 
United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

•  I  would  like  to  sponsor  a  Navajo  child  for  one  year.  I  will  pay  $96.00  for  one  year. 
Enclosed  is  payment  for  the  full  year  fj  $24  for  the  first  quarter  $8  for  the  first 
month  fj.    Please  send  me  the  child's  name,  story  and  picture. 

•  I  cannot  sponsor  a  child,  but  I  want  to  help  by  giving 

$  

Name  

Address   

City  Zone  State  H-18 

Contributions  to  Save  the  Children  Federation  are  deductib'e  for  income  tax  purposes. 


the  new 


BOOKS 


PAUL  PICKREL 


The  Ambiguities  of  Success 


AT  T  H  I S  season  publishers  usually  offer  a 
generous  assortment  of  books  fit  only  to  be 
given  away,  but  in  this  year's  flood  of  other- 
directed  volumes  unloosed  by  the  approach  of 
the  holidays,  the  wary  reader  will  find  a  consider- 
able number  suitable  for  home  consumption. 

Among  them  is  a  highly  diverse  group  of 
biographies  and  autobiographies  of  distinguished 
twentieth-century  Americans.  Though  perhaps 
none  of  them  is  a  dazzling  masterpiece  of  the 
biographer's  art,  each  has  some  insight  or  in- 
formation that  speaks  to  our  curiosity  about  our 
fellow  creatures,  and  as  a  group  they  provide  an 
absorbing  if  sometimes  ambiguous  commentary 
on  the  kind  of  men  who  achieve  eminence  in 
contemporary  America. 

A  LAX  VALENTINE'S  venture  in  auto- 
biography, Trial  Balance:  The  Education  of  an 
American  (Pantheon,  S4.50),  is  the  most  unusual 
of  the  group,  because  it  is  written  in  a  mood  of 
severe  self-examination  such  as  those  who  have 
held  positions  of  leadership  in  society  do  not 
often  choose  for  their  appearances  in  print.  Val- 
entine is  hard  on  himself  and  hard  on  his  career, 
being  satisfied  with  neither. 

The  model  for  Trial  Balance  is  The  Educa- 
tion of  Henry  Adams.  Not  that  Valentine  for  a 
moment  assumes  that  he  is  Adams's  equal  in 
intellectual  power  or  literary  skill,  but  he  has 
borrowed  from  Adams  certain  approaches,  such 
as  writing  about  himself  in  the  third  person  and 
remaining  silent  on  his  private  life  after  adoles- 
cence; and,  more  important,  he  feels  kinship 
with  Adams's  disappointment  and  frustration  in 
failing  to  mesh  with  the  world  around  him.  Yet 
the  reader  of  Trial  Balance  will  probably  be 
reminded  less  often  of  old  Adams  than  of  certain 
heroes  in  J.  P.  Marquand's  novels,  those  once- 
bright-young-men  who  find   themselves  racing 


through  their  lives  and  suddenly  wonder  why 
they  are  running,  and  where. 

Even  the  setting  of  Valentine's  childhood  is 
typical  Marquand.  He  grew  up  on  Long  Island, 
in  a  Quaker  community  whose  original  sim- 
plicity,  in  his  phrase,  has  hardened  into  narrow- 
ness. Soon  that  part  of  the  island  was  invaded 
in  force  by  the  very  rich,  whose  vast  estates  pro- 
vided a  new  standard  of  comparison  for  the 
people  already  there.  The  Quaker  families  still 
had  their  status  as  old  settlers,  for  whatever  that 
was  worth,  but  they  could  not  escape  the  fact 
that  their  modest  circumstances,  compared  with 
the  affluence  of  their  new  neighbors,  bore  all  the 
earmarks  of  shabby  gentility,  nor  could  their 
children  avoid  noticing  that  the  etiolated  Vic- 
torianism  that  passed  for  culture  was  pretty  thin 
fare.  So  Valentine,  an  only  child  whose  mother 
died  when  he  was  thirteen,  grew  up  a  good  deal 
alone  in  an  obsolescent  society,  while  the  much 
more  spectacular  society  that  was  replacing  it  lay 
just  beyond  the  thick  hedges  and  broad  lawns  of 
the  rich. 

Like  many  another  boy,  Valentine  reacted  to 
such  a  background  by  trying  to  win  the  admira- 
tion of  others  and  to  be  a  success.  In  college  he 
set  about  the  job  in  earnest,  choosing  as  his 
model  the  all-round  man,  the  durable  ideal  for 
gifted  college  boys  of  unfocused  ambition.  He 
played  games  and  held  offices  and  made  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  (more  by  strategem  than  scholarship,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account)  and  turned  out  an 
approximation  of  his  ideal  good  enough  to  win 
him  a  Rhodes  Scholarship.  At  Oxford  he  had 
his  first  setback:  his  charm  and  earnestness  failed 
to  win  him  a  first;  his  examiners  simply  thought 
that  he  wasn't  that  good.  But  he  had  a  wonder- 
ful time,  staying  all-round  by  winning  an  Oxford 
"blue"  and  enjoying  the  amenities  of  English 
social  life,  where  he  moved  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge.    [Continue  on  page  8S.j 


NOW  AT  YOUR  FAVORITE  BOOKSELLER 


BOSWELL  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  WIFE. 

He's  back  .  .  .  the  18th  century's 
most  dashing  swain,  most  persis- 
tent suitor  and  most  literate  bon- 
vivant  .  .  .  the  irrepressible  Mr. 
Boswell.  Here  is  the  fifth  and  latest, 
the  most  entertaining  volume  yet 
of  his  Journals.  Edited  by  Frank 
Brady  &  Frederick  A.  Pottle.  $6.00 


IT  ALL  STARTED  WITH  EVE.  An 

uninhibited  account  of  the  world's 
most  famous  women,  from  Eve 
and  Delilah  to  Mata  Hari.  "This 
generation's  funniest  prose."— Bal- 
timore Sun.  "Armour  is  the  Toyn- 
bee  of  femininity."— hos  Angeles 
Times.  With  75  hilarious  draw- 
ings. By  Richard  Armour.  $2.75 


BATTLE  HYMN.  The  inspiring  and 
dramatic  true-life  story  of  Dean  E. 
Hess  —  clergyman  turned  fighter 
pilot— who  became  the  savior  of 
thousands  of  Korean  orphans. 
Illustrated  with  eight  pages  of 
photographs.  By  Dean  E.  Hess, 
Col.  U.S.A.F.  $3.95 


NO  EVIL  ANGEL.  A  novel  of  a 
strange  empire  on  an  island  off 
the  rocky  coast  of  Maine  .  .  .  the 
loves  and  hates  that  beset  it  .  .  . 
vividly  brought  to  life  by  this 
noted  New  England  writer.  By 
Elisabeth  Ogilvie,  author  of  "The 
Dawning  of  the  Day."  $3.95 


BETTY  CROCKER'S  NEW  PICTURE 
COOK  BOOK.  Now  the  favorite 
cook  book  of  more  than  3,500,000 
women  is  bigger,  better,  more  use- 
ful than  ever!  Hundreds  of  new, 
easy-to-follow  recipes,  new  pic- 
tures, new  color  pages,  old  favo- 
rites brought  up-to-date.  Regular 
binding  $3.75,  Ring  binding  $4.95 


QUEEN    OF   THE    GOLDEN  AGE. 

The  Fabulous  Grace  Wilson 
Vaxderbii.t.  A  glittering  chronicle 
of  America's  most  opulent  era,  of 
the  million  dollar  feud  that  rocked 
it,  and  of  the  amazing  woman 
who  ruled  it.  By  her  son,  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  Jr.  Illustrated  with 
photographs.  $4.75 


SHIPS  OF  STEAM.  An  exciting  pic- 
ture-history of  triumph  and  disas- 
ter on  the  high  seas.  With  its  more 
than  200  rare  illustrations,  this  is 
a  splendid  panorama  of  steam- 
ships, from  Fulton's  clermont  to 
the  s.s.  united  states.  And  a  per- 
fect gift  for  lovers  of  the  sea.  7"  x 
10".  By  Lamont  Buchanan.  $5.95 


TROLLEY  CAR  TREASURY.  Clang! 
Clang!  Clang!  Here  come  the 
trolleys!  A  big,  handsome,  illus- 
trated gift  book  brimming  with 
happy  memories  of  a  wonderful 
era!  Over  300  magnificent  photo- 
graphs. 8y4"  x  11".  By  Frank  Row- 
some,  Jr.  Stephen  D.  Maguire, 
Technical  Editor.  $5.95 


In  these  two  volumes,  America's  most  distinguished  heritage  houses  open 
their  doors  to  yon.  A  GUIDE  TO  EARLY  AMERICAN  HOMES  —  NORTH 

includes  more  than  950  homes,  each  one  a  treasured  example  of  American 
architecture,  and  over  160  superb  photographs.  7"  x  10".  $6.95 

A  GUIDE  TO  EARLY  AMERICAN  HOMES  —  SOUTH  features  the  aristocratic 
manors  of  Maryland,  the  plantation  houses  of  the  Carolinas,  the  beautiful 
mansions  of  Georgia,  Virginia  and  Louisiana.  Over  850  homes.  Over  170 
photographs.  7"  x  10".  Both  books  by  Dorothy  and  Richard  Pratt.  $6.95 


A  MAN  CALLED  PETER.  Now  in  a 

special  hard-cover  $1.98  edition, 
Catherine  Marshall's  best-selling 
true-life  story  of  her  husband, 
America's  beloved  preacher  and 
Chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  of 
their  faith  and  their  wonderfully 
happy  marriage.  $1.98 


THE  TRUE  MEANING  OF  CHRIST- 
MAS. Bishop  Sheen's  simple  and 
moving  story  of  the  Nativity  has 
become  a  perennial  favorite  for 
the  whole  family.  With  beautiful 
color  illustrations  by  Fritz  Kredel. 
By  Fulton  J.  Sheen.  $1.50 


LET'S  KEEP  CHRISTMAS.  One  of 

Peter  Marshall's  most  memorable 
sermons  .  .  .  a  stirring  plea  that 
we  keep  Christmas  "in  all  the 
loveliness  of  its  traditions."  Illus- 
trated by  Barbara  Cooney.  By 
Peter  Marshall.  $1.50 
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The  Swivel  Chair 


Among  many  indefensible  compul- 
sions that  the  book  trade  moves  by  the 
most  curious  and  toughly-rooted  is  that  of 
ganging  publication  dates.  The  first  two 
weeks  of  November  offer  an  orgy  of  debuts, 
a  feast  to  sateity  for  book  reviewers,  booksellers,  book 
buyers,  and  browsers. 

Since  it  is  apparently  an  act  of  gross  self- 
indulgence  to  buy  a  book  for  oneself,  let  us  decently 
camouflage  these  temptations  of  the  big  book  season 
under  the  noble  label  of  books  as  gifts.  Recipients 
may  be  roughly  sorted  out  —  on  your  shopping  list  — 
as  Fiction  Type,  NonFiction  Type  —  Fa- 
natics and  Children.  Pinned  to  the  titles 
that  follow  are  identifying  tags  that  should 
suggest  fare  for  everyone  from  tea-table 
aunt  to  howlingly  precocious  infant. 

E  veryone  reads  fiction  including,  some- 
times  especially,  those  who  whimsically  confess  they 
cannot.  In  this  list  several  compass  points  are  covered 
—  India,  Africa,  Montana,  Manhattan,  California  and 
Korea.  There  are  some  big  names  that  always  turn  up 
on  the  bestseller  lists  and  a  new  name  that  hit  best 
sellerdom  with  a  first  novel. 

In  the  foreground  are  —  These  Thou- 
sand Hills  by  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  A.  B.  Guthrie, 

Jr.  ($3.95).  The  sweep  of  that  'forever  land,'  the 
human  destinies  that  made  its  history  comprehensible 
are  here  in  a  novel,  an  age  and  a  frontier  that  we  will 
not  forget.  The  Great  World  and  Timothy  Colt 
by  Louis  Auehincloss  ($3.75).  "A  biopsy  of  a  class 
and  a  system,  Louis  Auehincloss  is  an  expert  diagnos- 
tician and  a  smooth  raconteur  —  on  a  par  and  a 
parallel  with  J.  P.  Marquand."  Mamba  by  Stuart 
Cloete  ($3.00).  "Few  men  know  more  of  Africa  than 
Stuart  Cloete,  few  comprehend  so  clearly  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  human  mind."  The  Ninth  Wave  by 
Eugene  Burdiek  ($3.95).  A  novel  of  a  warm  voice 
and  a  cold  heart  in  politics  —  "the-book-of-the-year." 
The  Year  of  Love  by  Margaret  Lee  Runbeek 
($3.25).  "More  than  a  novel.  It  is  an  intimate  study  of 
the  customs  and  mores  of  India  .  .  .  dramat- 
ically human  and  vivid."  Able  Company 
by  D.  J.  Hollands  ($4.50).  "  ...  the  first 
full-bodied  novel  of  the  British  troops  in 
the  Korean  War  .  .  .  Hollands  can  write." 

N  onFiction  Types  are  a  wide  assortment 
from  the  bearded  uncle  in  leather  patches  to  paper- 
back-budget sophomore.  One  of  the  sprightliest  books 
in  this  or  other  years  is  Roman  Candle  by  Letitia 


Baldrige  ($3.75).  "An  effervescent  account  of  three 
years  spent  completely  and  delightfully  as  social  secre- 
tary to  Clare  Boothe  Luce  in  Italy,  this  encompasses 
the  ardent  and  arduous  aspects  of  on  and  off  duty 
hours.  Thoroughly  down  to  earth  in  its  sense  of  values, 
and  up  to  heaven  in  its  zest  for  living  ...  a  sparkler." 
Nostalgia:  A  Psychoanalytic  Study  of  Marcel  Proust 
by  Dr.  Milton  Miller  ($4.00).  In  this  a  distinguished 
psychoanalyst  brings  Freudian  theory  to  bear  on 
Proustian  art,  with  the  most  interesting  and  unexpected 
results.  Sir  Robert  Walpole:  The  Making  of  a 
Statesman  by  J.  H.  Plum  ($5.50).  The  amazing 
career  of  a  debt-encumbered  squire  who  rose  to  be- 
come 18th  Century  England's  greatest  statesman.  In 
Search  of  Adam,  The  bestselling  story  of  man's 
quest  for  the  truth  about  his  earliest  ancestors  by 
Herbert  Wendt  (Illus.  $6.50).  The  Last  Grain 
Race  Around  the  Horn  under  sail  in  1939  by  Eric 
Newby  (Photographs  $4.00).  Men  of  The  Western 
Waters  The  taking  of  America's  first  West  —  1781- 
1794  by  Dale  van  Every  (Illus.  $4.00).  The  World 
in  the  Postwar  Decade  1945-1955  —  a  British 
look  at  the  events  that  shape  our  present  . 
by  J.  Hampden  Jackson  ($3.00)  and  ' 
in  a  new  revised  edition  the  standard 
American  Capitalism  by  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith  ($3.00). 


A  blessing  undisguised  on  any  shopping 
list  is  the  recognized  fanatic  who  wants  every  honest 
and  illuminating  word  in  print  on  his  special  subject. 
We  suggest  a  few  of  the  recognizably  single-minded 
and  the  books  they  want  and  mean  to  have.  For  in- 
stance for  the  man  who  has  the  Peterson 
Field  Guides  marching  numerically  along 
a  handy  shelf  nothing  could  be  more  ob- 
viously welcome  than  the  newest,  Field 
Guide  To  The  Ferns  ($3.75). 


For  one  of  the  race  of  the  serious  jazz 
fancier,  Panassie's  encyclopedic  Guide  to  Jazz, 
($4.00),  is  naturally  the  greatest.  Anti-bop  and  R  &  R. 
With  a  foreword  by  Louis  Armstrong. 


For  the  owner  of  the  first  pub- 
lished volume  of  the  Times  Atlas  of  the 
World  (confusingly  it  was  Volume  III)  the 
next  volume  —  Southern  Europe  and 
Africa — will  be  simply  necessity.  ($25.00) . 


For  almost  any  new  or  imminently  pro- 
spective bride  The  Complete  Guide  for  the  Serv- 
iceman's Wife  by  Elizabeth  Land  and  Lieutenant 


Houghton  Mifflin 


Colonel  Carroll  V.  Glines,  Jr.  U.S.A.F.  (Illus: 
$5.00  hardbound,  S2.75  paperbound). 

For  everyone  who  reads  any  book  reviewer 
a  copy  of  The  Outsider  by  Colin  Wilson 

($4.00)  certainly  at  once  the  season's 
most  controversial  and  resoundingly  praised 
entry  in  the  egghead  race  that  is  conducted 
in  literary  media. 

Bullfighting  is  beginning  to  edge  out  all 
other  outdoor  sports  in  literary  mileage.  One  of  the  pros 
in  the  arena  is  Barnaby  Conrad  (Matador,  La  Fiesta 
Brava) .  His  new  book  is  one  done  with  Mex- 
ico's top  bullfighter  Carlos  Arruza.  It  is 
the  autobiography  of  a  person  whose  life  is 
superbly  adapted  to  legend.  My  Life  as  a 
Matador  (111  us.  with  photographs  $4.00). 

Shortstory  collections,  whether  variations 
on  a  theme,  or  medlied,  are  ideal  Christmas  presents. 
City  of  The  Living  by  Wallace  Stegner  ($3.00), 
for  devotees  of  the  single  theme,  and  The  Best  Short 
Stories  of  1956  edited  by  Martha  Foley  ($4.00), 
for  diversification,  are  recommended. 

For  people  —  may  their  tribes  increase  — 
who  read  just  for  pleasure,  Women  and  Children 
First  by  Cady  Hewes  the  name  that  was  assumed  by 
Bernard  DeVoto  ($3.75)  in  his  role  of  domestic 
chronicler.  And  the  profile  of  a  great  city,  The  Lon- 
don Season  by  Louis  T.  Stanley  (Illus.  $4.00),  and 
for  one  sex  —  at  a  time  —  Women  are  Wonderful 
edited  by  William  Cole  and  Florett  Robinson 
($5.00).  A  cartoon  history  of  a  hundred 
years  with  America's  most  controversial  fig- 
ure. For  the  prospective  or  merely  hopeful 
home  owner  Living  on  the  Level  by  Royal 
Barry  Wills  (Cloth  $5.00,  paper  $2.69). 

To  people  who  generously  and  fatally 
loaned  their  copies  of  these  bestsellers  months  ago. 
replacement  copies  of  The  Edge  of  the  Sea  by 
Rachel  Carson  ($3.95).  Wild  America  by  Roger 
Tory  Peterson  and  James  Fisher  ($5.00),  and 
Cash  McCall  by  Cameron  Hawley  ($3.95). 

For  at  least  everyone  who  saw  the  mag- 
nificent Omnibus  series  'The  Constitution,"  (and  the 
program's  fan  mail  was  gratifyingly  enormous)  the 
adaptation  of  that  series  in  book  form  with  Joseph  N. 
Welch  fortunately  omnipresent  as  commentator  and 
lavish  illustrations,  one  or  more  to  every  page  —  The 
Constitution  by  Joseph  N.  Welch  with  Richard 
Hofstadter  and  the  Staff  of  "Omnibus"  ($3.75).  And 
for  everyone  who  missed  the  programs,  too. 


For  armchair  or  over-the-stove  cook  a  book 
that  is  half  entrancing  folk  lore,  half  recipes  as  exotic 
as  they  are  habit  forming,  Classic  Cooking  From 
India  by  Djaram  Singh  ($4.00),  and  not  an  in- 
gredient therein  that  you  cannot  find  in  the  super- 
market worthy  of  its  name. 

The  younger  generation,  divided  into 
self-propelled  readers  or  those  more  docile 
who  are  still  read  aloud  to,  have  as  always 
<>|^^  a  rich  spread  of  books.  And  oddly  and 
*  happily  relatively  more  children's  books 

become  classics  than  those  on  the  adult  list.  If  you 
have  a  child  old  enough  just  now  for  the  delectable 
Virginia  Lee  Burton  books,  The  Little  House 
(Illus.  $3.00)  is  a  wonderful  introduction.  The  Hoi- 
ling  books  —  Minn  of  the  Mississippi  ($3.00). 
Tree  in  the  Trail  (Illus.  $3.00).  Paddle-to-the- 
Sea  (Illus.  $3.00),  and  Seabird  (Illus.  $3.00)  are 
treasure  lore.  Johnny  Tremain  ($3.50)  by  Esther 
Forbes,  is  currently  moving  into  another  dimension 
—  TV.  There  is  the  Caldecott  winner  The  Biggest 
Bear  (Illu%.  $2.75)  by  Lynd  Ward,  and  bridging 
all  generations,  The  Complete  Uncle  Remus  (Illus. 
$5.00)  edited  by  Richard  Chase. 

And  now  to  introduce  the  newest  ones:  — 
For  the  picture  age  there  is  another  by  the  incom- 
parable Rey  —  See  The  Circus  (Illus.  $1.00)  a 
habit-forming  book  that  will  lead  back  to  the  other 
fold-out-books  Where's  My  Baby?  (Illus.  $1.00), 
and  Anybody  at  Home?  (Illus.  $1.00)  and  then  to 
the  Curious  George  stories.  There  is  a  new  Laura 
Bannon  book  —  The  Scary  Thing  (Illus.  $2.00) 
with  a  gentle  mystery  for  the  nursery  school  set.  This 
same  set  will  lose  out  to  their  elders  when  they  fish 
Loco  Locomotive  (Illus.  $2.00)  all  sixteen  feet  of 
it,  out  of  the  Christmas  stocking.  By  Marilyn  and 
Varujan  Boghosian.  Jean  Lee  Latham  won  the 
Newbery  Award  with  Carry  on  Mr.  Bowditch 
(Illus.  $2.75),  published  in  the  Spring  she  has  now- 
turned  to  a  biography  of  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  — 
Trail  Blazer  of  the  Seas  (Illus.  $2.75).  Daphne 
Rooke  is  a  name  established  in  .both  adult  and  juve- 
nile fields.  Twins  in  Australia  (Illus.  $2.00)  is  for 
the  9-12  market  and  offers  attractive  people,  exotic 
locale  and  a  double-barrel  mystery.  Mary  and 
Conrad  Buff  have  collaborated  in  a  book 
for  this  same  age  group  in  Hah-Nee 
(Illus.  $3.00)  the  dramatic  working  of 
an  epic  theme  based  on  the  history  of  the 
now-vanished  Cliff  Dwellers. 


This  list  could  put  a  book  in  the  hand 
of  everyone  around  your  Christmas  tree,  but  before 
they  begin  to  lose  themselves  in  their  separate  worlds 
produce  The  Treasury  of  Christmas  Songs  and 
Carols  (Illus.  $4.95),  edited  by  Henry  A.  Simon 
—  and  start  them  singing. 


Company,  Publishers 
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Back  in  America  in  the  'twenties,  Valentine 
chitted  into  that  haven  of  bright  young  men 
with  unspecified  talents,  administration.  Soon 
it  was  college  administration,  and  after  a  series 
of  increasingly  important  jobs  he  became,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-four,  President  of  the  University 
of  Rochester,  where  he  stayed  for  fifteen  years, 
with  time  off  to  run  ECA  in  the  Netherlands 
and  for  other  public  service. 

Even  by  Marquand  standards  it  was  a  highly 
successful  career,  and  in  the  Marquand  manner 
it  had  a  twist  to  it  that  invited  re-examination. 
The  twist  came  about  in  this  way:  In  1950  Presi- 
dent Truman  was  faced  with  the  problem  of 
having  to  please  both  the  people  who  wanted 
inflation  stopped  and  the  people  who  did  not 
want  it  stopped.  His  solution  was  to  look  for 
an  Administrator  of  Economic  Stabilization  who 
would  be  powerless  to  do  anything  about  infla- 
tion but  would  have  to  take  the  blame  for  it. 
He  invited  Valentine  to  take  the  job  and  Valen- 
tine accepted.  The  all-round  man  became  the 
fall  guy.  It  was  a  searing  experience,  but  in 
writing  about  it  Valentine  faces  his  own  part 
squarely,  though  his  remarks  on  Truman  and 
Alike  diSalle  (his  colleague  in  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization)  are  understandably  a  little 
this  side  of  charity. 

Trial  Balance  is  not  the  self-justification  of 
a  gentleman  who  fell  among  politicians;  rather 
it  is  Valentine's  attempt  to  understand  why  the 
model  he  had  chosen  for  himself  in  life  proved, 
in  the  long  run,  so  unsatisfactory.  The  conclu- 
sions he  draws  from  his  experience  are  not 
notably  original  (he  wishes  that  he  had  put  more 
of  himself  into  friendships  and  given  more  care 
to  developing  the  spiritual  and  aesthetic  side  of 
his  nature;  he  retains  a  qualified  optimism  about 
education  and  democracy).  But  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  experience  are  seldom  very  new, 
and  in  this  instance  they  have  come  at  a  price 
that  must  be  respected.  If  a  man  can  put  a  little 
of  the  truth  about  himself  into  a  book  there 
will  always  be  some  people  who  will  want  to 
read  it,  and  Valentine  has  probably  put  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  truth  about  himself  in 
Trial  Balance. 

BEYOND  SUCCESS 

THE  most  astounding  American  success 
story  of  this  century,  and  the  one  most 
written  about,  is  of  course  Henry  Ford's.  The 
latest  addition  to  this  vast  literature  is  My  Forty 
Years  with  Ford  by  Charles  E.  Sorensen  in  col- 
laboration with  Samuel  T.  Williamson  (Norton, 
35). 

The  book  is  arresting  for  several  reasons,  but 
chiefly  for  its  account  of  Henry  Ford  in  his  last 
years.  He  was  rich  beyond  the  imagining  of 
anyone  but  a  federal  budget  maker,  owning  out- 


right one  of  the  world's  greatest  industrial  com- 
plexes and  ready  to  shut  it  down  or  tear  it  apart 
if  the  whim  seized  him.  Surrounded  by  body- 
guards of  dubious  provenance,  he  embittered 
the  life  of  his  dying  son  (Sorensen  thinks  his 
outrageous  behavior  hastened  Edsel's  death)  and 
did  what  he  could  to  estrange  his  grandsons. 
Full  of  ignorant  opinions  and  sometimes  hal- 
lucinated, he  had  reached  the  point  where  most 
of  the  restraints  that  keep  men  in  place  in  the 
world  no  longer  held.  Only  Mrs.  Ford  could 
do  anything  with  him.  She  made  him  sign  a 
contract  with  the  CIO  after  he  had  announced 
that  he  would  close  the  plant  first;  she  simply 
said  that  she  would  leave  him  if  he  didn't.  Char- 
acteristically he  not  only  signed  the  contract  in 
a  few  hours  but  gave  the  union  more  than  it 
demanded. 

For  his  associates  it  was  a  nightmare  of  un- 
trammeled  caprice.  Sorensen  was  second  in  com- 
mand when  the  war  came;  he  created  Willow 
Run  under  a  man  who  did  not  want  to  make 
airplanes,  who  was  opposed  to  the  war  and 
everything  about  it,  and  who  regarded  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  personal  conspiracy  against  him. 
Finally  in  1944,  when  the  old  man  at  last  per- 
mitted Henry  II  to  take  office  in  the  company 
and  in  that  way  recognized  that  it  would  survive 
him,  Sorensen  quit.  He  was  a  man  of  iron,  but 
in  forty  years  Henry  Ford  could  get  through 
iron. 

The  most  curious  thing  in  the  book  is  a  letter, 
quoted  at  the  end,  in  which  Sorensen  at  the 
time  of  his  resignation  tried  to  explain  his  action 
to  a  friend.  It  speaks  in  the  doubtful  syntax  of 
real  anguish.  Clearly  he  admired  Henry  Ford 
immensely;  they  had  worked  together  as  few 
men  have  ever  done;  he  had  an  instinctive  un- 
derstanding of  what  Ford  was  trying  to  do  but 
could  not  put  in  words  or  drawings;  and  be- 
tween them  they  wrought  a  revolution  in  the 
way  Americans  work  and  live.  Sorensen  does 
not  underplay  his  own  importance  in  their  ac- 
complishment (he  claims  that  he  rather  than 
Ford  invented  the  moving  assembly  line),  but 
he  was  and  remains  deeply  attached  to  the  in- 
explicable man  who  hired  him  at  twenty-three— 
a  Danish  immigrant  pattern-maker  with  an 
eighth-grade  education— and  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  an  unsurpassed  genius  for 
production.  At  the  same  time,  he  knows  that 
he  paid  a  price  for  his  association  with  Ford 
that  few  men  could  or  would  pay. 

My  Forty  Years  with  Ford  is  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  American  technology,  it  is  the  story 
of  an  impossible  loyalty,  and  it  is  a  rather  ter- 
rifying account  of  what  the  human  will  can  be 
like  when  fantastic  success  liberates  its  full 
capacity  for  throwing  its  weight  around.  Appar- 
ently Sorensen  regrets  the  recent  sale  of  stock 
that  makes  the  Ford  Motor  Company  a  public 


Please  everybody?  Certainly.  Whether  you  have  eight,  eighteen  or  eighty 
on  your  list,  books  will  compliment  them  —  and  you.  Your  local  bookseller's 
is  the  one  place  where  you  can  find  the  most  appreciated  gifts  for  every- 
body, from  small  children  to  large  grandfathers,  from  smiling  brides  to 
serious  businessmen  .  .  .  and  for  just  as  little  (or  as  much)  as  you  want 
to  spend. 


For  the  man  on  your  list  who  likes  Amer- 
ican history  and  factual  adventure,  two 
magnificent  books  have  just  been  pub- 
ished,  books  that  make  our  country's  past 
ive  as  excitingly  as  the  present.  In  MEN 
TO  MATCH  MY  MOUNTAINS  (480  pages, 
55.95),  Irving  Stone  tells  the  rugged,  roar- 
ng  story  of  the  opening  of  the  Far  West 
is  only  he,  the  author  of  Lust  For  Life 
:ould  tell  it.  Here  are  the  stories  of  all  the 
'igorous  men,  and  their  women,  who  met 
ind  conquered  the  towering  challenges  of 
California,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Colorado. 
Jays  the  N.  Y.  Times:  "Expert  perform- 
nce,  jaunty,  enthusiastic,  a  constant  stream 
>f  dramatic  anecdotes  and  a  long  parade  of 
>izarre  personalities."  In  THIS  HALLOWED 
GROUND  (448  pages,  $5.95)  Pulitzer 
'rize-winner  Bruce  Catton  has  created  the 
.nest  book  ever  written  on  the  Union  side 
f  the  Civil  War.  "There  is  a  sense  of 
rgency  and  new  discovery  in  almost  every 
age,"  writes  John  P.  Marquand  about 


lis  Book-of-the-Month  selection.  And  ex- 
mine  the  six  other  books  already  pub- 
shed  in  the  famous  Mainstream  of 
merica  Series.  From  Stewart  Holbrook's 
ge  of  the  Moguls  to  C.  S.  Forester's  Age 


of  Fighting  Sail,  each  is  wonderful  reading 
—  history  in  terms  of  the  people  who 
made  it. 

To  many  people,  certain  books  are  as  in- 
valuable as  a  best  friend.  Three  practical 
gift  suggestions  for  every  home  are  the 
world-famous  THORNDIKE-BARNHART 
COMPREHENSIVE  DESK  DICTIONARY  (80,- 
000  entries,  700  illustrations,  896  pages; 
$2.95  standard,  $3.50  thumb-indexed); 
AMY  VANDERBILT'S  COMPLETE  BOOK  OF 
ETIQUETTE  ($5.50  standard,  $6  thumb- 
indexed),  today's  most  modern,  best-sell- 
ing book  on  etiquette;  Charles  H.  Goren's 
CONTRACT  BRIDGE  COMPLETE  ($4.50)  - 
by  the  man  whose  name  is  virtually  sy- 
nonymous with  America's  most  popular 
card  game. 

The  children  in  your  life  probably  love 
toys,  three-scoop  ice  cream  cones,  and 
plastic  bombs.  But  just  watch  their  faces— 
and  their  minds  —  light  up  when  you  give 
them  a  really  enjoyable  book  to  read. 
Among  the  very  best  is  Marguerite  de  An- 
gelas BOOK  OF  NURSERY  AND  MOTHER 
GOOSE  RHYMES,  the  exquisite  Mother 
Goose  (large  format,  $5).  Or  the  won- 
derful WORLD  books,  which  explain  in 
rich  color  and  clear  text  the  worlds  of 
MATHEMATICS,  GEOGRAPHY  and  ARCHAE- 
OLOGY —  for  children  10  years  and  older 
(only  $2.95  each).  When  you  give  a  child 
a  book,  it  keeps  on  giving  and  giving  .  .  . 


You'll  find  Bennett  Cerf's  new  book  excel- 
lent for  everyone  on  your  list  who  enjoys 
laughter.  The  famous  raconteur,  TV  star, 
columnist,  publisher  and  lecturer  has  a 
new  collection  of  anecdotes,  fables,  foibles, 
limericks,  short  puns,  tall  tales  and  scream- 
ingly funny  yarns.  It's  adding  more  life  to 
more  parties  than  anything  since  the  vodka 
martini.  Title?  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  PARTY. 
Price?  Only  $2.95. 

Lowell  Thomas'  SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  THE 
WORLD  ($6.95)  makes  a  fine  gift  this 
season  with  its  fascinating  story  of  his 
search  for  present  day  equals  to  the  an- 
cient wonders.  There  are  brilliant  photo- 
graphs, many  in  full  color,  excitement  and 
readability,  and  a  luxurious  format. 


The  central  document  in  the  controversy 
surrounding  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  is  THE 
DEAD  SEA  SCRIPTURES  IN  ENGLISH  TRANS- 
LATION ($4),  with  an  introduction  and 
notes  by  Theodor  H.  Gaster.  The  Dead  Sea 
scrolls  discovered  so  far  are  now  translated 
for  laymen  in  a  book  that  is  "refreshing  . . . 
of  great  value  .  .  .  stimulating  and  enlight- 
ening," according  to  Dr.  Millar  Burrows  of 
Yale  University.  This  volume  is  also  avail- 
able for  only  95(5  in  ANCHOR  BOOKS  - 
the  pioneering  low-cost  paperback  series 
for  the  permanent  library  of  the  serious 
reader. 

Use  this  page  as  your  Christinas  checklist; 
take  it  to  your  bookseller's  for  one-stop  Christ- 
mas shopping.  You'll  find  there  courteous  and 
intelligent  help  for  all  your  Christmas  needs. 
And  while  you're  there,  buy  yourself  a  book. 


•  ie  books  described  in  these  pages  are  published  by  DOUBLEDAY,  America's  foremost  book 
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corporation,  but  the  reader  of  his 
book  may  wonder  if  ever  again  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  nation's 
productive  capacity  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  erratic  will  of  one  man. 
Not  that  Henry  Ford  meant  any 
harm,  but  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
what  he  did  mean,  if  in  the  end  he 
meant  anything  at  all. 


PERDURABLE  GRANITE 

TO  TURN  to  Alpheus T.  Mason's 
Harlan  Fiske  Stone  (Viking,  S8.50) 
is  to  return  to  measure  and  reason. 
Here  was  success  such  as  the  mind 
can  grasp  and  the  judgment  ap- 
prove. The  late  Chief  Justice  used 
to  say  that  he  had  the  best  job  in 
the  world,  and  on  the  evidence  of 
his  biography  he  also  had  about  the 
best  life  in  the  world.  It  was  a  life 
that  fit  him  like  his  own  skin,  devel- 
oping and  using  and  rewarding  his 
abilities  step  by  step  through  the 
years,  from  a  New  England  boyhood, 
through  Amherst  and  Columbia 
Law  School,  through  legal  practice 
in  New  York  and  a  professorship 
and  deanship  at  Columbia,  on  to  a 
brief  tenure  as  Attornev  General 
under  Coolidge,  and  then  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  twenty-one  cru- 
cial years  (1925-46),  the  last  five  as 
Chief  Justice. 

Stone  was  the  link  between  the 
old  Court  and  the  new,  not  merely 
because  his  tenure  of  office  bridged 
the  revolution  of  the  'thirties  but 
because  he  had  a  view  of  the  law 
that  could  find  firm  footing  on  both 
sides  of  that  great  divide,  and  the 
massive  integrity  of  character  to  give 
the  span  solidity.  According  to  his 
friend  and  admirer  Learned  Hand, 
Stone  did  not  have  an  original  mind, 
and  the  extensive  quotations  from 
his  opinions  in  Mason's  book  show 
that  he  had  no  particular  gifts"  as  a 
writer;  even  in  private  correspond- 
ence he  could  write  like  an  institu- 
tion. But  to  trace  through  those 
opinions  Stone's  conception  and  ap- 
plication of  the  law  is,  for  a  layman 
at  least,  an  education  in  the  place 
of  the  law  in  modern  society. 

Unfortunately,  not  many  laymen 
will  read  Mason's  book.  Lawyers 
and  students  of  the  Constitution 
will,  but  it  is  written  at  such  length 
and  in  such  detail  that  most  others 
will  pass  it  by.  Stone  was  a  monu- 
mental man  and  deserves  a  monn- 
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From  Old  Navy  to  New  ( 1776-1897 ) 
By  Theodore  Roscoe  and  Fred  Freeman 

1200  Photographs,  Drawings,  Prints,  Charts 


to  recommend  their 
a  dramatic  past  en- 


"I  venture 
cruise  into 

thusiastically  .  .  .There  are  a  hun 
dred  dozen  pictures,  by  dead  reck- 
oning, skillfully  arranged  to  illus- 
trate all  kinds  of  naval  lore  from 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion to  the  eve  of  the  Spanish- 


American  war."  —  Charles  Poore, 

X.  Y.  Ti»ies 

"The  most  remarkable  book  it  has 
been  our  pleasure  to  present  .  .  . 
great  history  ...  a  masterpiece." 

—  Xavy  News 

384  pages,  large  format,  beauti- 
fully bound.  $12.50 


THE  SEARCH  FOR 


By  Walter  Magnes  Teller 


"A  carefully  documented  biogra- 
phy of  the  man  who  excited  the 
world  in  1898  by  sailing  alone 
around  the  earth  ...  a  vivid  story 
of  a  past  era." — Chicago  Tribuyic. 


"Engrossing." — A*.  Y.  Times  Book 
Review.  "A  narrative  of  complete 
readability  and  almost  constant 
fascination." — N.  Y.  Herald  Trib- 
une Book  Revieiv.  Illustrated.  $3.95 


COMMANDER  CRABB'S  STORY 
By  Marshall  Pugh 

The  fantastic  story  of  Britain's  vanished  under- 
water operative.  "Fascinating  .  .  .  his  achievements 
were  fantastic  ...  it  is  a  straightforward  story  tell- 
ing that  surpasses  most  adventurous  fiction." — N.  Y. 
Herald  Tribune  Book  Review.  "Has  all  the  drama 
and  suspense  of  fiction."  —  A7.  Y.  Times.  "A  story  of 
almost  unimaginable  nerve."  —  Ncu-su'eck.  Illus- 
trated. $3.50 
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Publishers  of  The  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  and  The  Dictionary  of  American  History 


Book  of  h  \lm 

Alan  Paton 


SOUTH  AFRICA 
IN  TRANSITION 

This  magnificent  picture  book,  with  text  by  the 
author  of  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country  and  Too  Late 
the  Phalarope,  takes  the  reader  on  a  tour  of  South 
Africa  that  gives  new  meaning  to  the  headlines 
about  this  troubled  land.  Here  is  captured  the 
vigor  and  vitality  of  a  people  —  their  history, 
political  and  racial  problems,  the  wealth  and  pov- 
erty of  the  people,  the  daily  life  and  superstitions, 
the  wild,  untamed  beauty  of  the  countryside, 
breathtakingly  caught  by  the  pen  of  a  remarkable 
writer  and  the  camera  of  an  outstanding  photog- 


With  map.  frontispiece  in 
color,  and  84  photographs 
by  Dan  Weiner 


rapher. 


S5.00 


POSTED  MISSING 

Fascinating  true  stories  of  ships  that  have  been 
lost  without  a  trace,  of  the  puzzles  and  mysteries 
that  still  surround  their  disappearance.  From  the 
files  of  Lloyds  of  London  and  the  tales  of  salty  old 
seafarers,  the  world's  foremost  writer  on  the 
great  days  of  sail  has  selected  ships  large  and 
small  that  were  posted  "missing."  His  book  is  full 
of  variety  and  true  adventure  —  a  veritable  treas- 
ure-trove for  lovers  of  the  sea.  Illustrated.  $4.75 


-1  choice  of  the  nation's  critics  in 
Saturday  Review's  fall  book  poll 

THE  LETTERS  OF 


nomas 


Selected  and  edited,  with 
Commentary  and  an  Introduction 
by  Elizabeth  Nowell 

So  revealing  and  complete  is  the  record  of 
Thomas  Wolfe's  many-sided  and  dynamic  per- 
sonality, as  revealed  in  over  700  letters  written 
by  him  from  his  boyhood  on,  that  this  book 
could  actually  be  termed  The  Autobiography  of 
Thomas  Wolfe.  810  pages.  $10.00 


"His  letters  give  new  in- 
sight into  a  brief  and  vio- 
lent life ...  A  major  literary 
event."  —  life  magazine. 
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Publishers  of  The  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  and  The  Dictionary  of  American  History 


A  rich  variety  of  illustrated  books 

for  Christmas 
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THE  ZIEGFELD 

FOLLIES 

By  marJORIE  FARNSWORTH.  Introduction  by  f?i7He 
Burke  Ziegfeld.  Flo  Ziegfeld  would  have  loved 
this  book  —  it  glorifies  the  Follies  just  as  the 
Follies  glorified  the  American  theatre  and  the 
American  girl.  Here,  in  words  and  pictures,  is 
the  whole  glamorous  story.  $5.95 

'k  THE  NUDE 

By  ANDRE  DE  DIENES.  One  of  the  great  photogra- 
phers of  our  time,  unequalled  in  the  field  of 
nude  photography,  presents  in  this  beautifully 
produced  volume  a  selection  of  his  art  at  its 
most  sensitive  and  brilliant.  Each  plate  is  ac- 
companied by  technical  photographic  data.  $6.95 

7%  A  PICTORIAL  HISTORY 
OF  BURLESQUE 

By  BERNARD  SOBEL.  A  top  banana  of  a  picture 
book,  tracing  the  story  of  burlesque  from  A 
(for  Aristophanes)  to  G-string.  Mr.  Sobel  em- 
phasizes burlesque  in  America  and  treats  it  as 
genuine  Americana.  The  pictures  are  iust  won- 
derful .  .  .  WONDERFUL!  $5.95 

PANORAMA 

OF  AUSTRIA 

With  Glimpes  of 
Bavaria  and  Switzerland 

By  JAMES  REYNOLDS.  The  celebrated  auther- 
artist  of  Ghosts  in  Irish  Houses  and  many  other 
books  now  depicts  the  delights  and  beauties  of 
Austria  and  surrounding  regions.  Sumptuously 
produced  and  lavishly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds' pen  and  brush.  $8.50 

#IT  SEEMS  LIKE 

YESTERDAY 

By  H.  V.  KALTENBORN.  In  this  graphic  memory 
book  the  dean  of  broadcasters  recalls  the  joys 
and  sorrows,  triumphs  and  tragedies  of  our 
century.  The  events,  the  men,  the  ideas  that 
made  history  —  all  are  here.  With  a  wealth  of 
pictures.  $5.95 

t  THE  TREASURY 

OF  THE  DOG 

By  RALPH  WOODS.  The  biggest,  best,  most  appeal- 
ing collection  that  ever  appeared  of  stories, 
episodes,  poems  and  quotations  about  dogs. 
Writers  include  Colette,  Dickens,  Twain,  Robert 
Burns,  Terhune  and  many  others.  Lumen  Mar- 
tin Winter's  illustrations  are  irresistible.  $5.00 

These  books  will  be  available 
in  your  bookstore  early  in  December 
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mental  biography,  but  in  writing 
Mason  does  not  always  sufficiently 
observe  the  distinction  between 
largeness  of  scale  and  mere  prolix- 
ity. He  goes  so  far  as  to  give  the 
exact  route  followed  by  the  com- 
mencement procession  at  Columbia 
the  year  Stone  received  his  law  de- 
gree, and  in  discussing  Stone's  in- 
terest in  fine  wine  he  gets  a  good 
start  on  writing  a  Compleat  Oenolo- 
gist.  Even  the  central  portion  of 
the  book,  the  account  of  the  great 
opinions  in  which  Stone  partici- 
pated, would  have  been  improved 
by  cutting  and  shaping.  But  the 
collection  of  material  is  superb,  and 
the  book  is  certainly  rewarding  for 
those  who  can  stick  it  out. 


EARLY  TRIALS 
AND  LATE  SERENITY 

FRED  ALLEN'S  Much  Ado 
About  Me  (Little,  Brown,  $4.50)  is 
the  second  book  of  autobiography 
by  the  late  radio  comedian,  telling 
the  story  of  his  Boston  boyhood  and 
early  years  in  vaudeville,  before  the 
era  of  success  already  recounted  in 
Treadmill  to  Oblivion.  Allen  was 
an  entertaining  writer,  occasionally 
forced  but  often  genuinely  funny  in 
a  hard-bitten  way;  and  in  the  van- 
ished world  of  vaudeville  as  he  knew 
it  in  the  early  decades  of  this  century 
he  had  a  perfectly  wonderful  sub- 
ject. 

It  was  a  world  of  shysters  and 
mountebanks  and  gallant  people. 
My  favorite  among  Allen's  many  re- 
membered colleagues  in  vaudeville 
is  Dainty  Irene,  an  "iron-jaw"  per- 
former who  was  so  tiny  that  her  hus- 
band could  make  her  travel  in  a 
child's  clothes  on  a  half-fare  ticket 
between  jobs,  but  it  is  hard  to  choose 
from  among  such  a  Dickensian 
wealth  of  characters.  It  was  a  tough 
and  fearsomely  competitive  world 
too,  ruled  over  by  theater  chains 
and  booking  agents  who  would  have 
made  Simon  Legree  look  governessy. 
Allen  writes  of  it  without  sentimen- 
tality (there  is  little  evidence  that 
he  was  a  man  much  given  to  the 
softer  emotions);  he  offers  the  reader 
a  vivid  and  diverting  account  of  a 
part  of  American  life  that  is  gone. 

THERE  is  always  something  reas- 
suring about  the  reminiscences  of 
men  who  have  made  something  of 


The  FBI  Story 

By  Don  Whitehead,  Pulitzer  Prize  reporter.  The  never- 
before-told  inside  story  of  the  workings  of  the  most  re- 
spected and  mysterious  of  government  agencies.  More 
thrills  and  suspense  than  any  detective  fiction.  $4.95 

Liza  Bowe 

By  Shirley  Barker.  A  novel  of  Elizabethan  England  by 
the  author  of  Peace,  My  Daughters.  $3.50 

New  York  City  Folklore 

Edited  by  B.  A.  Botkin.  The  legends,  tall  tales,  anecdotes, 
stories,  sagas,  heroes,  customs,  traditions,  sayings  of  the 
world's  greatest  city.  Illustrated.  $5.00 

The  Muses  Are  Beard 

By  Truman  Capote.  An  intimate  and  delightful  report  on 
the  first  American  theatrical  company  to  invade  the  Soviet 
Union.  $3.00 

The  Big  Nickelodeon 

A  novel  by  Maritta  Wolff.  Beveals  some  unholy  truths 
about  California's  "holy  city,"  Hollywood.  $3.95 

First  and  Last  Love 

Vincent  Sheean's  unique  Personal  History  of  his  lifelong 
love  affair  with  music.  "A  delightful  book  filled  with  con- 
tagious enthusiasm."— Thornton  Wilder.  $4.75 

And  Walk  in  Love 

By  Henrietta  Buckmaster.  A  novel  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
"enormously,  vividly  alive  ...  a  stimulus  to  spiritual  ad- 
Venture."—  Christian  Science  Monitor.  $3.95 


The  Straight  and 
Narrow  Path 

A  novel  by  Honor  Tracy.  "The  farce  of  the  year."— Time. 
"Good  news:  there  is  still  lovely  laughter  in  Erin."— N.  Y. 
Herald  Tribune.  $3.50 

A  Family  Party 

A  novel  by  John  O'Hara.  "Will  make  anyone  who 
has  lived  in  a  small  town  as  homesick  as  the  smell  of 
leaves  burning  on  an  autumn  evening."— Time.  $1.95 

Don't  fio  Near 
the  Water 

By  William  Brinkley.  America's  #1  laugh  bestseller! 
"Hilarious,  sidesplitting.  A  superb  light  novel."— N.  Y. 
World  Telegram.  $3.95 

Hits,  Runs  and 
Social  Errors 

Selected  by  Charles  Preston.  A  collection  of  really  choice 
cartoons  from  Sports  Illustrated.  All  about  sports  ...  all 
funny.  Size:8&  x  11.  $2.95 

Butterflies  &  Moths 

Text  by  Alfred  Werner.  A  magnificently  illustrated  book 
with  more  than  150  species  in  beautiful  full  color.  Size: 

m  x  12.  $10.00 

Theatre  '56 

Edited  by  John  Chapman.  The  new  edition  of  the  defini- 
tive theatrical  annual.  Includes  digest  versions  of  the 
Golden  Dozen  plays  of  the  year.  $5.00 

The  South  and  the 


IRELAND  AND  ME 


West  of  It: 

By  Oriana  Atkinson.  Here  is  what  happened  when  the 
author  of  Manhattan  and  Me  collided  with  the  inscrutable 
wiles  and  ways  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  $4.00 

No  Time  for  Sergeants 

By  Mac  Hyman.  Now  in  its  second  year  as  one  of  Amer- 
ica's favorite  laugh-provokers,  and  still  going  strong.  $2.95 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 


RANDOM  HOUSE,  N.  Y. 


Money,  money,  money 


±  <L  &  ™,  .  , . 

f7\v7X\YT\  Three  years  ago,  in  his 

book  The  Worldly  Philosophers, 
Robert  L.  Heilbroner  did  the 
unheard  of:  he  made  the  theories 
of  the  great  economists  —  from 
Adam  Smith  to  the  present  — 
clear  and  sparkling  as  spring 
water.  To  date,  some  61,000  intel- 
lectual-thirst quenchers  have  im- 
bibed, and  the  end  is  nowhere  in 
sight. 

In  his  new  book,  The 
Quest  For  Wealth  (Just  pub- 
lished, $5.00),  Mr.  Heilbroner 
gives  his  attention,  not  to  money 
theories,  but  to  the  hard,  negoti- 
able, alluring,  trouble-making, 
mustn't-talk-about-it,  can't-do- 
without-it  stuff  itself. 

±  ±  ±  o 

iYiv7iV7i\  Some  of  the  questions 
about  IT  that  Mr.  Heilbroner 
answers  (with  a  combination  of 
scholarship,  lucidity,  verve,  and 
anecdote)  are: 

1.  What  drives  men  to  seek  great 
riches?  How  explain  the  multi- 
millionaire who  labors  to  increase 
his  income? 

2.  Who  are  the  great  wealth-seekers 
of  the  past  and  present?  How  did 
they  get  their  money?  How  much? 
What  happened  to  them  and  their 
j  or  tunes? 

3.  Does  the  pursuit  of  money  have 
destructive  effects  on  character  and 
personality? 

4.  Exactly  what  do  modern  psychol- 
ologists  and  anthropologists  know 
about  the  acquisitive  itch? 


on  the  spot  with  his  bucket  brigade. 
He  bargained  with  the  anguished 
owner,  and,  if  the  price  was  right,  put 
out  the  fire.  If  it  wasn't— snap,  crackle, 
whoosh. 

Noble  Brutus,  who  loaned  money  to 
the  town  of  Salamis,  at  48%  interest. 

Dose  Dandolo,  of  13th-century  Venice. 
He  offered  to  finance  the  Fourth 
Crusade  if  the  Crusaders  would  first 
raze  the  Christian  town  of  Zara,  com- 
mercial rival  of  Venice.  The  Crusaders 
were  aghast.  Why  not  heathen  Egypt, 
they  suggested.  The  Doge  was  aghast. 
Because  Egypt  is  one  of  our  best  cus- 
tomers, he  replied. 

Edward  III,  who  borrowed  from  Italian 
moneylenders  and  pledged  the  crown 
of  England  as  collateral. 

Jay  Gould,  whose  stock  market  tips  to 
friends  were  generally  the  reverse  of 
what  he  himself  was  doing,  thus  giving 
rise  to  the  saying:  "There  must  be 
some  honesty  in  Jay  Gould  because 
none  has  ever  come  out." 

Andrew  Carnegie,  whose  net  gain  in 
the  year  1890  alone  was  $16,000,000  - 
and  no  income  tax. 

Present-day  Americans  whose  income 
is  $1,000,000  or  more  annually. 

Today's  corporation  president,  whose 
rewards,  judged  by  historical  stand- 
ards, are  chicken  feed. 

&v&y&\  The  last  part  of  the 
book  deals  with  (1)  the  quest  for 
wealth  in  the  society  of  today, 
(2)  the  evolution  of  the  greatest 
money-acquisitor  in  history:  the 
modern  business  corporation,  (3) 
how  our  contemporary  methods 
of  gathering  loaves  and  fishes  are 
likely  to  affect  our  future  national 
economy,  as  well  as  our  own  per- 
sonal lives. 
/«/«/« 

fft\7S\7t\  It  all  adds  up  to  this: 
THE  QUEST  FOR  WEALTH  is  a 

dramatic  history  of 
the  drive  to  acquire 
riches  —  a  drive  that 
ranks  with  sex  and 
hunger  as  one  of  the 
great  compelling 
forces  on  the  life  of 
man. 

]$\&v&\  Read  it, 
and  you'll  know  all 
that  is  to  be  known 
about  dough,  jack,  spondulics, 
simoleons,  moss,  the  long  green, 
moolah,  clams,  fish,  salt,  dust, 
beans,  horse  nails,  bucks,  bones, 
oof,  and  the  actual  corn  in  Egypt. 
In  a  word,  money. 

— Essandess 


The  New  York  Times  says:  "Mr.  Heilbroner 
writes  easily,  colorfully,  succinctly.  As  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  growing  body  of  writing  [ora]  economic 
and  business  history  his  book  is  a  real  contribution." 

—  Louis  M.  Hacker,  Columbia  University 

Simon  and  Schuster,  Publishers   •    Rockefeller  Center,  New  York 


And  that's  not  all.  Mr. 
H.  contends  that  the  quest  for 
wealth  has  shaped  history  —  and 
demonstrates  brilliantly  how  it 
happened. 


Each  chapter  of  his 
book  recreates  an  era  through 
a  representative  wealth-seeker  — 
from  Arad  Sin,  moneylender  of 
Babylon,  who  kept  accounts  on  a 
clay  tablet,  to  General  Motors, 
who  don't. 


In  following  the  prog- 
ress of  man's  quest  for  wealth 
across  the  ages,  the  reader  en- 
counters such  people  as: 

Marcus  Licinus  Crassus.  the  richest 
Roman  of  them  all,  who  owned  the 
city's  only  fire  department.  When  a 
house  went  up  in  flames,  Marcus  was 
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themselves  and  succeeded  in  Jiving 
with  what  they  have  made.  Two 
engaging  examples  of  such  reminis- 
cences have  recently  appeared,  The 
Happy  Life  of  a  Doctor  by  Roger 
L.  Lee  (Little,  Brown,  $4)  and  Over 
My  Shoulder  by  Clarence  B.  Ran- 
dall (Atlantic-Little,  Brown,  $3.50). 

Dr.  Lee  is  an  old  New  Englander 
with  a  pleasantly  blunt  way  of  put- 
ting things,  a  comfortable  sense  of 
humor,  and  a  lively  collection  of 
memories  and  opinions.  His  book 
is  partly  autobiography  but  mostly 
just  good  talk  about  whatever 
comes  into  his  head— the  advantages 
of  being  fat  (he  is),  what  a  doctor 
should  tell  his  patients,  the  enor- 
mous changes  he  has  seen  in  medi- 
cine and  the  almost  equally 
enormous  changes  he  would  like  to 
see  in  medical  education,  Harvard, 
his  own  work  on  the  blood,  and  the 
general  enjoyment  of  life. 

"To  me,"  Dr.  Lee  writes,  "the 
real  charm,  the  real  joy,  the  real 
fun  of  medicine  lies  in  four  things: 
firstly,  the  rapid  progress,  in  which 
we  all  share  or  are  professionally 
damned;  secondly,  the  complex  and 
baffling  nature  of  any  patient  with 
any  disease;  thirdly,  the  human  re- 
lationship of  the  doctor  and  the  pa- 
tient; and  fourthly,  the  relations  of 
the  doctor  with  other  doctors,  part 
of  which  is  the  maintenance  of 
professional  ideals  of  medicine."  At 
seventy-five,  and  in  spite  of  rheuma- 
toid arthritis,  Dr.  Lee  is  still  prac- 
ticing. He  makes  it  sound  like  a 
fine  thing  to  be  doing. 

Clarence  B.  Randall,  retired  board 
chairman  of  Inland  Steel  and  an  ac- 
tive governmental  servant,  has  been 
chiefly  known  to  the  general  public 
as  an  advocate.  In  Creed  for  Free 
Enterprise  he  literately  and  thought- 
fully put  the  case  for  the  American 
business  community,  and  in  his  most 
famous  single  appearance  (over  a  na- 
tion-wide television  and  radio  net- 
work) he  put  the  case  of  the  steel 
companies  against  President  Tru- 
man's seizure  of  the  mills  in  April 
1952.  But  in  Over  My  Shoulder 
Randall  is  not  concerned  to  put  the 
case  for  anything.  The  tone  is  mus- 
ing, appreciative,  wondering. 

The  best  single  passage  in  the 
book  is  an  account  of  the  author's 
return  in  1952  to  the  French  town 
of  Commercy  where  he  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  the  end  of  the  first  world 


ARNOLD  TOYNBEE 
An  Historian's  Approach  to  Religion 

The  long-awaited  summing-up  of  the  conclusions  to  which 
three  decades  of  research  have  led  this  great  historian, 
a  synthesis  that  makes  this  work  one  of  the  great  books 
of  our  time." — New  York  Times  Book  Review.  $5.00 

THE  OXFORD  COMPANION  TO 
AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

By  James  D.  Hart.  New  revised  edition  of  the  famous 
work  that  the  New  York  Times  calls  a  "one-volume  ref- 
erence shelf  . .  .  indispensable."  Plot  summaries,  biog- 
raphies, bibliographies.  Complete  information  on  literary 
schools,  movements,  societies,  awards,  and  publications. 

$10.00 


ATOMIC  QUEST 

A  Personal  Narrative 
By  Arthur  Holly  Compton 
An  inside  view  of  history  in  the 
making,  the  whole  story  of  how 
atomic  fission  became  a  reality, 
the  peacetime  uses  of  atomic 
energy,  and  the  moral  problems 
of  atomic  weapons.  "An  absorb- 
ing and  eminently  readable  ac- 
count .  .  .  packed  with  new 
information,  enlivened  with 
precious  detail  and  illuminating 
insights."  —  New  York  Times 
Book  Review.  Illustrated.  $5.00 


THE  STORY  OF  JAZZ 

By  Marshall  Stearns.  A  100- 
proof  blend  of  scholarship  and 
jazz.  "The  basic  history  we've  been 
waiting  for.  As  an  introduction  to 
the  subject  for  the  intelligent  reader 
it  is  unsurpassed." — Duke  Elling- 
ton. Illustrated.  $5.75 


CHOSE  A  PARSON 

By  Phyllis  Stark.  When  the  newly  ordained  Deacon 
brought  his  textbooks  along  on  the  honeymoon,  his 
bride  began  to  wonder  about  life  as  a  minister's  wife. 
But  being  married  to  Leland  Stark  turned  out  to  be 
a  wonderful  adventure.  "It  glows  and  sparkles,  is  even 
saucy  without  irreverence." — Hartzell  Spence,  au- 
thor of  One  Foot  in  Heaven.  Illustrated.  $3.50 


FREEDOM  OR  SECRECY 

By  James  Russell  Wiggins.  The  executive  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post  &  Times-Herald  dis- 
cusses the  importance  of  freedom  of  information 
and  shows  how  secrecy  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs  jeopardizes  the  whole  democratic  system 
of  government.  "A  volume  that  will  surely 
advance  interest  in  a  subject  of  transcendent 
importance  to  each  citizen  of  this  land." 
— Kent  Cooper,  Associated  Press.  $4.00 


THE  MISTRESS  COOK 

By  Peter  Gray.  From  twelve  countries  and  six  centuries  a 
thousand  recipes  and  another  thousand  bits  of  cooking  lore 
make  a  fine  book  about  cooking  in  the  grand  manner.  A  book 
for  the  gourmet  —  and  his  wife.  Illustrated.  $6.50 


For  Boys  and  Girls 


1  IS  ONE 


At  all 
wokstores 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY 
PRESS,  INC. 

1 14  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  11 


By  Tasha  Tudor.  The  author  of  A  Is  for  Anna- 
belle  presents  a  charming  companion  volume  to 
her  alphabet  book  that  takes  young  readers  from 
numbers  one  to  twenty  through  verses  and  pic- 
tures. Illustrated  in  full  color  and  black  and  white. 

Ages  3-6.  $2.75 

LITTLEST  ONES 

By  Pelagie  Doane.  Hand-lettered  text  and  Miss 
Doane's  pictures  in  sepia  and  four  colors  highlight 
this  beautiful  presentation  of  poems  about  nature's 
little  ones  —  tiny  birds,  bees,  a  ladybug  and  many 
others.  Poets  represented  include  Dorothy  Aldis, 
Vachel  Lindsay,  Emily  Dickinson.  Ages  4-8.  $1.75 
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When  it  comes  to  giving  books 
for  Christmas  there  is  nothing 
better  than  the  book  which  be- 
comes a  permanent  part  of  a  home 
library.  And  so  I  would  like  to 
recommend  three  new  atlases  just 
added  to  the  Doubleday  Reference 
Shelf. 

First,  there  is  the  "Hammond's 
New  Practical  World  Atlas,"  an 
inexpensive  volume  with  full  color 
maps  of  all  the  countries  of  the 
world,  the  48  United  States  and 
all  the  U.S.  possessions,  plus  other 
information.  It's  a  wonderful  buy 
at  $2.95. 

Next,  there  is  the  "Hammond's 
Family  Reference  Atlas."  Priced 
at  $5.95,  it  contains  color  maps  of 
the  world  and  the  U.S.  It  has  a 
section  giving  "Man's  Story  in 
Maps,"  and  very  clear  charts 
showing  how  to  use  a  map.  These, 
added  to  a  Gazetteer  of  the  World, 
make  it  ideal  for  a  family  with 
children. 

Fi  nally,  there  is  the  "Collier's 
World  Atlas  and  Book  of  Facts," 
a  big,  beautiful  and  enormously 
useful  volume  worth  every  cent  of 
its  $12.50  price.  It  has  almost  450 
maps,  75,000  entries,  200  photo- 
graphs, charts  and  tables,  and 
5,000  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
world's  most  important  cities. 
Just  about  every  bit  of  informa- 
tion you  need  about  this  world  is 
included  in  its  480  pages. 

No  home  should  be  without  an 
up-to-date  atlas,  and  I  recommend 
that  you  consult  your  bookseller 
and  your  pocketbook  as  to  which 
of  these  three  will  best  suit  your 
needs. 

EDITOR-AT-LARGE 

Other  books  on  the  Doubleday  Refer- 
ence Shelf  include  The  Thorndike- 
Barnhart  Dictionaries,  priced  from 
$2.00  to  $6.50;  "Amy  Vanderbilt's  Com- 
plete Book  of  Etiquette"  ($5.50);  "Five 
Thousand  Quotations  For  All  Occa- 
sions," newly  re-issued  ($2.00);  "The 
Encyclopedia  of  Child  Care  and  Guid- 
ance" ($7.50);  "The  Ladies  Home  Jour- 
nal Book  of  Interior  Decoration"($6.95) ; 
"The  Popular  Medical  Encyclopedia  " 
just  revised,  ($4.95);  "Contract  Bridge 
Complete,"  by  Charles  Goren  ($4  50)- 
''The  New  Milton  Cross*  Complete 
Stories  of  the  Great  Operas"  ($3.95) 
and  "The  American  Peoples  Cookbook" 
($4.95).  For  these  and  other  Doubleday 
reference  books,  see  your  own  book- 
seller or  any  of  the  30  Doubleday  Book 
Shops. 
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war,  a  homesick  young  lieutenant 
terribly  anxious  to  get  back  to  see 
his  first  child,  a  daughter  born  after 
he  had  left.  When  he  arrived  on  his 
second  visit  he  found  the  place 
much  altered  from  his  memories, 
and  to  make  himself  feel  less  alien 
he  tried  to  strike  up  a  conversation 
with  a  young  American  lieutenant 
standing  on  the  curb.  The  conver- 
sation was  not  a  success;  the  young 
man  seemed  never  to  have  heard  of 
the  first  war  and  he  didn't  care  much 
for  Randall's  intrusion.  Finally  he 
said,  "Gosh,  mister,  I'm  homesick. 
I've  got  a  little  baby  girl  at  home 
and  I  want  to  go  back  and  see  her." 
Randall  walked  away,  his  eyes 
"rather  full,"  wondering  "if  forever 
in  our  history  at  intervals  of  thirty- 
odd  years  there  must  be  a  homesick 
first  lieutenant  standing  on  the  curb 
in  Commercy  wishing  he  might  go 
back  and  see  his  baby  girl." 

The  same  tone  marks  Randall's 
reminiscences  of  his  boyhood.  He 
remains  deeply  attached  to  the  rural 
America  he  came  out  of  and  to  his 
failure-father  who  was  a  Democrat 
and  a  hater  of  "the  trusts";  at  the 
same  time  he  is  proud  of  his  part 
in  building  an  industrial  America 
and  of  his  role  as  a  leading  Republi- 
can. He  does  not  attempt  to  arbi- 
trate between  the  two;  he  simply 
shares  his  memories  of  both. 

LIKE  many  businessmen  who  get  to 
the  reminiscence-writing  stage,  Ran- 
dall says  little  about  his  day-to-day 
work  as  an  executive,  but  there  is 
another  recent  book  which  attempts 
to  show  what  successful  men  in  busi- 
ness and  industry  actually  do.  It  is 
The  Art  of  Success  by  the  editors  of 
Fortune  (Lippincott,  $5),  a  collec- 
tion of  twenty-one  "profiles"  of  busi- 
ness leaders  with  the  emphasis  on 
their  methods  of  accomplishment 
(Randall  is  the  subject  of  one  chap 
ter.) 

The  style  of  The  Art  of  Success 
is  so  uniformly  sprightly  and  the 
attitude  is  so  (almost)  uniformly 
approving  that  it  is  sometimes  a 
little  hard  to  tell  one  man  from  an- 
other, but  it  doesn't  make  much  dif- 
ference, because  the  fun  in  reading 
the  book,  at  least  if  you  are  past 
the  point  where  you  think  you  might 
profit  from  it,  comes  from  seeing  in 
what  ways  these  men  are  alike,  from 
trying  to  discover  if  there  is  a  char- 


For  special  people 
with  Special  interests 

Errand  into  the 
Wilderness 

By  PERRY  MILLER.  The 

man  or  woman  with  a  penchant 
for  history  and  ideas  will  be 
delighted  with  this  exploration 
of  what  happened  to  the  early 
colonists'  European  views  of 
their  "errand"  in  America  when 
they  came  up  against  the  cold, 
hard  facts  of  their  isolation  in 
a  wilderness.  A  Bclkvap  Press 
Book.  $4.75 

Music  of  the 
Western  Nations 

By  the  late  HUGO  LEICH- 
TENTRITT,  edited  and  am- 
plified by  NICOLAS  SLON- 
IMSKY.  The  roots  in  Jewish 
liturgy  of  the  famous  Venetian 
double  chorus  and,  hence,  of 
Bach's  cantatas;  the  bursting  of 
frontiers  by  German  and  Aus- 
trian music;  the  origin  in 
France  of  the  ballet;  the  inter- 
national contagion  of  American 
rhythms  —  all  this  and  much 
more  appears  in  this  absorb- 
ing book.  What  music  lover 
wouldn't  love  to  have  it?  $5.00 


China -Trade 
Porcelain 

By  JOHN  GOLDSMITH 
PHILLIPS.  Anyone  who  owns 
a  valued  piece  of  China-trade 
porcelain,  or  anyone  who  has 
ever  been  fascinated  by  the 
storied  China  Trade,  will  wel- 
come this  beautiful  book.  It  is 
based  on  one  of  the  world's  out- 
standing collections,  and  its 
vivid  text  captures  the  essence 
of  the  global  traffic  over  cen- 
turies in  China-trade  porcelain. 

17  full-color  plates  and  93 
monochromes  of  objects  in  the 
distinguished  Helena  Woolworth 
McCann  Collection,  75  illustra- 
tions of  other  objects.  Published 
for  The  Winfield  Collection  and 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  $15.00 

At  fine  bookstores  ei  eryiihere 

HARVARD 
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The  LAST  PASSENGER 
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THINGS  MAPS 
DON'T  TELL  US 

By  Armin  Lobeck 
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"...  a  solid  feast,  rich,  various,  sometimes  breath- 
lessly exciting  though  always  cool-minded,  and 
as  close  to  being  final  as  we  are  likely  ever  to 
get."— Bernard  De  Vofo. 

LINCOLN 

FINDS  A  GENERAL 

Vol.  IV:  Iuka  to  Vicksburg 

By 

KENNETH  P. 
WILLIAMS 


"Grant's  achievement  forms  the  primary  theme  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  Kenneth  P.  Williams'  important  new 
military  history  of  the  war  Lincoln  Finds  a  General. 
Williams  presents  one  of  the  most  convincing  por- 
trayals ever  written  of  Grant's  greatness— his  modesty 
and  unselfishness,  his  judgment  (so  superbly  balanced 
that  its  very  evenness  prevented  it  from  appearing 
brilliant),  his  care  for  the  men  under  him,  and  his 
truly  unique  moral  power  of  decision." 

"Williams 'study,  however,  is  far  more  than  a  history 
of  any  single  campaign  or  commander.  As  it  passes 
the  halfway  mark,  it  begins  to  emerge,  with  increas- 
ing clarity,  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  probably 
the  most  authoritative  overall  history  of  the  war." 

". . .  his  vast  knowledge  of  the  'Official  Records,'  his 
critical  eye  for  the  lapses  of  many  previous  authors 
who  are  corrected  in  his  footnotes,  his  incomparably 
accurate  and  detailed  narrative  make  him  an  authority 
as  commanding  as  any,  and  establish  for  him  a  place 
with  Freeman  and  Catton  as  one  of  a  great  triumvi- 
rate of  Civil  War  historians." 

David  M.  Potter— The  Saturday  Review 

Vol.  IV  624  pp.  24  maps  6  photos  $7.50 
Vol.  Ill         Grant's  First  Year  in  the  West         585  pp. 

26  maps  7  photos  $7.50 

Vol.  I  &  II:  Boxed  Set    902  pp.     47  maps     1 1  photos 

$15.00  the  set 


Your  local  bookstore  plays  a  leading  role  in  the  cultural  progress 
of  your  community.  If  any  one  of  these  books  is  not  immediately 
available,  your  bookseller  will  be  happy  to  order  it  for  you.  Support 
his  efforts  to  make  your  community  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
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Treasure  hunts 
that  rewrote  history 


The  Testimony 
of  the  Spade 

by  GEOFFREY  B1BBY 

The  first  complete  story,  in  the  light 
of  startling  new  discoveries,  of  the 
Age  of  Man  in  northern  Europe 
from  15,000  B.C.  to  the  time  of  the 
Vikings.  A  voyage  of  revelation, 
charted  by  the  great  archaeologists 
of  the  past;  tracing  consecutively  the 
movements  and  flowering  culture  of 
our  early  ancestors  from  the  Alps 
north  to  Scandinavia  and  from  Rus- 
sia to  Ireland.  Illustrated  with  53 
halftones;  61  line  drawings;  1 1  maps. 

$6.75 


The  Earth 
We  Live  On 

by  RUTH  MOORE 

The  full,  exciting  story  of  the  twenty- 
seven-century-long  search  for  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  earth,  told 
through  the  lives  of  its  heroes,  the 
great  pioneering  geologists.  Their 
quest  for  knowledge  reveals  an 
astonishing  record  of  human  effort 
arid  imagination  and  how  much  has 
been  already  accomplished  in  ex- 
plaining man's  world  to  man.  By  the 
author  of  Man,  Time  &  Fossils.  //- 
lustrated  with  39  line  drawings;  41 
halftones.  $6.00 

At  most  bookstores 

ALFRED  A.  KNOPF,  Publisher 


THE    NEW  BOOKS 

acteristic  type  of  business  success 
in  twentieth-century  America. 

A  great  many  familiar  generaliza- 
tions do  not  apply:  some  of  these 
men  are  great  salesmen  and  some 
are  not,  some  are  highly  specialized 
in  their  enterprises  and  some  will 
try  anything,  some  have  had  con- 
siderable formal  education  but  an 
impressively  high  proportion  left 
school  young.  Some  were  born  rich, 
some  prosperous,  some  poor.  The 
one  thing  I  can  see  that  they  have 
in  common  is  the  ability  to  roll 
profitably  with  the  massive  impact 
of  the  nonbusiness  world  on  busi- 
ness—the impact  of  government  in 
the  form  of  taxes  and  the  impact  of 
science  in  the  form  of  technology. 

How  efficacious  The  Art  of  Success 
may  be  as  a  guide  to  doing  it  your- 
self I  cannot  say;  you  might  have  to 
read  another  book  or  two.  But  this 
collection  certainly  throws  some  light 
on  the  contemporary  business  world, 
not  only  on  its  men  and  methods 
but  also  on  how  it  sees  itself  in  its 
most  sumptuous  periodical. 

HOW  THE  OTHER 
HALF  LIVES 

DANIEL  BELL  is  also  an  edi- 
tor of  Fortune,  but  apparently  he 
wrote  Work  and  Its  Discontents 
(Beacon,  $1.25)  on  his  own  time,  for 
it  is  an  essay  on  the  less  successful 
industrialists— the  men  and  women 
who  work  in  the  factories  presided 
over  by  those  who  have  mastered  the 
art  of  success. 

Bell  thinks  that  modern  indus- 
trial workers  hate  and  resent  their 
jobs  and  try  to  drown  their  hours 
of  work  by  "conspicuous  loafing." 
Their  hatred  has  nothing  to  do  with 
who  owns  the  means  of  production, 
because  socialized  factories  are  the 
same;  it  comes  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  work.  Through  increas- 
ingly careful  analysis  (which  now  in- 
volves the  use  of  mechanical  com- 
puters), factory  jobs  have  been  ra- 
tionalized to  the  point  where  they 
are  unbearable. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  Bell 
suggests  that  society  should  change 
its  concept  of  efficiency,  substituting 
psychological  for  mechanical  effi- 
ciency in  tasks  human  beings  have  to 
perform,  but  he  neglects  to  say  how 
this  can  be  done. 

There  isn't  much  that  is  new  either 


Fred  Allen,  America's 

best  loved  humorist, 
has  told,  as  only  he 
could,  the  story  of 
his  rocky  road  from 
the  stacks  of  the  Boston 
Library,  through  old- 
time  vaudeville,  to 
Broadway—  in  the  year's 
most  entertaining  book. 


by  FRED 
ALLEN 

A  warm,  wise,  continuously 
funny  book  —  Fred  Allen  in 
his  happiest  vein  (with  just 
the  right  touch  of  vinegar) 
—recounting  the  behind-the- 
scenes  story  of  hectic  years 
and  a  gaudy  era.  Illustrated. 
At  all  bookstores.  $5.00 

An  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Book 
 LITTLE.  BROWN  ====== 


■V- THE  NUN'S  STORY  by  Kathryn 
Hulme.  The  #1  best  seller  in  non- 
fiction,  this  "magnificent"  true 
story  of  a  former  nun  "bursts  all 
doctrinal  bonds."  $4.00 


THE  LAST  HURRAH  by  Edwin 
O'Connor.  The  favorite  novel  of 
millions  who  have  elected  Skef- 
fington,  the  old  charmer,  "char- 
acter-of-the-year."  $4.00 


THREE  SAINTS  AND  A  SINNER  by 
Louise  Hall  Tharp.  The  delightful 
story  of  "one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  fascinating  of  all  Amer- 
ican families."         Illus.  $5.00 


WRITE  ME  A  POEM,  BABY  by  H. 
Allen  Smith.  Maybe  Johnny  can't 
read,  but  when  he  writes  —  look 
out!  The  funniest  book  of  the 
year.  Ilus.  $2.95 


THE  FANNIE  FARMER  BOSTON 
COOKING-SCHOOL  COOK  BOOK. 

Our  basic  cook  book  for  over 
half  a  century.  Tested  by  genera- 
tions of  American  women.  $3.95 


-X-LES  GIRLS  by  Constance  Tomkin- 
son.  The  minister's  daughter  who 
danced  in  the  Folies  Begere  tells 
her  "witty,  spirited,  amusing 
story."-2V.  Y.  Times.  Illus.  $3.95 


THE  BIBLE  FOR  FAMILY  READING. 

Laymen  and  clergymen  join  in 
praising  this  beautiful  edition  of 
the  Bible  newly  arranged  for  en- 
joyable reading  for  the  whole 
family.  $7.50 


OUR  VALIANT  FEW  by  F.  van  Wyek 
Mason.  The  "blazingly  dramatic" 
Civil  War  romance  of  the  South's 
efforts  to  break  the  Union  naval 
blockade.  Illus.  $3.95 


BARTLETT'S  FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS. 

Essential  in  every  American 
home.  The  great  Centennial  edi- 
tion is  more  informative,  more 
convenient  than  ever.  $10.00 


At  all  bookstores 
*  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Books 
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Lincoln  As  They  Saw  Him 
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ell's  general  analysis  of  the  prob- 
or  in  his  proposed  solution,  and 
lie  has  written  a  stimulating  little 
L  If  it  is  familiar  in  outline  it ! 
equentlv  fresh  in  detail,  and  it 
ritten  in  a  kind  of  undocrxinaire 
nlative  spirit  that  freely  mixes 
yhi  and  information.  The  fact 
:  a  man  has  failed  to  solve  an  in- 
lu  ble  problem  should  not  be  held 
rainst  him  too  much  if  he  has  dis- 
issed  it  intelhgently,  and  that  Bell 
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The  Greatness  of 
Woodrow  Wilson 


Seiie  the  Day.  Sai  When  Prophecy  Fails 


12  i»        i.S  . 


The  Lost  Pyramid 


Pyi 


A  Gentle  Knight 


I  Wonder  As  I  Wander 

i.    .isr-iTS   -  -  -■  -S3    i .  -  .  : 


book  (Viking.  S3),  is  an  unusual  sort 
cf  collection— a  novelette,  three  short 
stories,  and  a  one-act  play.  There!! 
seems  to  be  a  popular  prejudice 
against  such  books  of  varied  content, 
but  this  one  should  attract  a  good 
nianv  readers,  for  it  contains  some 
of  Bellow's  best  work. 

The  assorted  items  are  united  by 
a  common  concern  with  what  might 
be  called  the  emotional  convendbil- 
itv  of  currencv — the  way  money 
shapes  or  displaces  or  disguises  the 
life  of  feeling.  Most  of  Bellow's  char- 
acters come  from  that  considerable 
class  in  societv  who  never  have  quite 
enough  money  to  stop  thinking 
about  it:  some  have  reached  the 
point  of  an  old  Negro  in  one  story 
\*ha  says,  "There  ain't  no  Utile  ways 
to  make  things  better,  and  the  only 
big  thing  is  money."  or  of  the  young 
man  on  his  way  to  visit  a  girl  he 
cannot  afford  who  rhmk%  "Money 
surrounds  you  in  life  as  the  earth 


Ja. 


fWhen  he  gets  there 


Face  Toward  the  Spring 


Will  Not  Run 
February  22nd 


RINEHART  &  COMPANY.  INC 
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girl  makes  him  forget  about 
:\  for  a  while.) 

is  a  good  subject,  and  Bellow 
rxplored  it  less  obsessively  and 
:  subtlv  than  this  account  would 
you  to  suppose.  At  least  two 
>e  stories  are  first  rate,  and  the 
nlav  is  fine. 


ond  volume  of  Winston 
s  History  of  the  EjtgSssh- 
Peoples  bears  the  title 
World  (Dodd,  Mead,  $6) 
s  the  period  from  Henry 
e  Revolution  of  1688.  It 
x  disappointing  pexfbrw- 
e  first  volume  was  essen- 
book  history,  but  it  was 
bt  wit  and  rhetoric  that 
to  life,  and  there  is  little 
wit  or  rhetoric   in  its 
Occasionally  a  sentenc : 
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The  Idea  of 
Louis  Sullivan 


Travels  and 
Traditions  of 
Waterfowl 


: :  :  rrrs  : 


The  Pattern  of 
Management 


Andre 
Maurois 


THE  ART  OF  BEING  HAPPILY 
married.  Wise,  amusing  and 
sometimes  naughty  vignettes 
illustrating  —  in  Gallic  vein 
—  the  rewards  and  pitfalls 
of  marriaee.  $2.95 


S. 

Radhakrishnan 


EAST  AND  WEST:  The  End  of 
Their  Separation.  How  the 

two  cultures  can  achieve  un- 
derstanding, by  a  scholar 
honored  bv  East  and  West 
alike.  $2.50 


John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr. 

A  PORTRAIT 

By  RAYMOND  B.  FOSDICK.  A 

remarkable  American  and 
his  era  in  "an  unsung  clas- 
sic of  American  biography." 
— Time.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated. $6.50 


WATER,  WATER  EVERYWHERE. 

Gay  adventures — mostly  on 
boats  —  to  Greece,  through 
the  Aegean,  along  the  Dal- 
matian coast  and  up  the 
Thames.  Illus.  $3.75 


Edward 
Streeter 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS,  MR.  BAX- 
TER. "Funny  and  true.  Every 
adult  male  is  bound  to  ident- 
ify himself,  ruefully  and 
completelv,  with  Mr.  Bax- 
ter."— Time.     Illus.  $3.00 


TREASURY  OF 

American 
Gardens 


By  JAMES  M.  FITCH  and  F.  F. 

ROCKWELL.  Nature  and  art 
combine  to  make  this  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  gift  books 
ever  produced.  With  250  pho- 
tographs, 100  of  them  in 
FULL  COLOR.  $12.50 


Gallipoli  T/ 


By   ALAN    MOOREHEAD.  An 

enduring  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  world." 
— S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  Sat- 
urday Revicic.  Illus.  $4.50 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York  16 


X 

John  Gunther 


AND 


Bernard  Quint 


DAYS  TO  REMEMBER:  America 
1945-1955.  The  picture  story 
of  the  ten  momentous  years 
we  have  just  lived  through. 
400  photographs,  45,000 
words  of  text.  "A  creative 
milestone."  —  Margaret 
Bourke-Wkite.  $5.95 


MORROW 


What  Man 
May  Be 

THE  HUMAN  SIDE  OF  SCIENCE 

GEORGE  RUSSELL 
HARRISON 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Science,  M.l.T. 
Author  of  "Atoms  in  Action,"  etc. 

"Superbly  readable  .  .  .  magnificently 
informed  .  .  .  stretches  the  imagination 
as  with  a  200-inch  telescope.  If  every 

human  being  had  his 

rare  brilliance, 
good-will,  erudition 
and  wisdom,  there 
could  be  no  doubt 
about  the  future 

of  the  planet." 
—  Sterling  North. 

At  all  bookstores, 
$4.00 


New  lives 
for  Old 

CULTURAL  TRANSFORMATION  -  Manus,  1928-1953 

MARGARET  MEAD 

Author  of  "Male  and  Female,"  etc. 

"This  story  of  one  of  the  most  amazing 
transformations  any  people  has  undergone 
in  man's  brief  history  is  enthrallingly 
told.  An  unequaled  story,  as 
enlightening  and  heart-warming  for 
Americans  as  it  is  scientifically 
thorough."  —  Ruth  Moore. 
Illus.  At  all  bookstores,  $6.75 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

has  a  Churchillian  ring  ("The  Scots, 
imbued  with  religious  fervour,  na- 
tional insolence,  and  personal  cupid- 
ity, hung  on  the  Border")  and  the 
whole  book  is  well  enough  written, 
but  there  is  little  or  no  spark.  Where 
\<m  would  expect  an  outburst,  as 
at  the  death  of  Pym,  Churchill 
makes  do  with  a  quotation  from 
Ranke.  Even  the  comparison  be- 
tween Cromwell  and  Hitler  has  more 
chalk  than  brimstone  in  it.  A  read- 
able history  of  England  in  a  fascinat- 
ing period,  but  no  fireworks.  (A 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  selection.) 


BOOKS 


in  brief 


KATHERINE  GAUSS  JACKSON 


FICTION 

The    Thousand    Hills,    by    A.  B. 

Guthrie,  ]f. 

The  author  of  The  Big  Sky  and 
The  Way  West  has  great  talent  for 
making  the  romantical  seem  plausi- 
ble. This  is  the  story  of  Lat  Evans, 
a  gently  but  sternly  bred  young  man 
from  Oregon  territory  who  goes  to 
seek  his  fortune  trailing  cattle 
through  Fort  Benton  to  the  Tans) 
River  in  Montana  in  1880.  He  is  the 
very  perfect  hero  who  always  breaks 
his  broncs,  wins  his  races,  sticks  to 
his  women,  even  when  one  of  them 
is  a  whore,  and  to  his  buddies,  even 
when  one  turns  cattle  rustler.  Mr. 
Guthrie's  people  are  credible,  the 
men  more  so  than  the  women,  and 
the  picture  of  the  cattleman's  life 
on  the  plains  is  realer  than  real. 
There  is  much  in  the  story  that  is 
predictable— much  of  the  sense  and 
atmosphere  of  The  Virginian  in  it. 
There  is  continual  narrative  excite- 
ment and  very  evocative  sweep  of 
country,  and  as  in  all  his  books  a 
superb  feel  of  the  Western  moun- 
tains and  rivers  and  plains.  I  think 
no  one  who  starts  it  will  leave  it  un- 
finished nor,  having  finished  it,  will 
be  unmoved. 

Houghton  Mifflin,  $3.95 

The  Face  of  a  Hero,  by  Pierre 
Boule. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  give  away 
the  whole  plot  of  this  psychologically 


The  Bay 
Psalm  Book 

A  FACSIMILE  EDITION 

With  a  companion  volume,  The 
Enigma  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  by 
ZOLTAN  Haraszti,  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  This  elegant  copy  of  the  first 
book  to  be  printed  in  English  in  North 
America  preserves  all  the  antique 
charm  and  flavor  of  the  original  edi- 
tion, now  valued  at  $151,000. 

2  Vols.  $10.00 

Half  Horse 
Half  Alligator 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  MIKE  FINK  LEGEND 

Edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes 
by  Walter  Blair  and  Franklin  J. 
Meine.  Tall  tales  and  wild  yarns 
about  a  fantastic  folk  hero,  as  they 
were  told  along  the  American  fron- 
tier. Collected  for  the  first  time  in 
their  original  form,  these  stories  cap- 
ture the  courage  and  humor  of  the 
pioneer  spirit.  Illustrated  $5.00 


II 


Phiz" 


ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  THE 
NOVELS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS 

By  Albert  Johannsen.  A  delightful 
collection  of  the  beloved  illustrations 
that  brightened  the  pages  of  Dickens' 
novels.  All  516  etchings  of  Hablot 
K.  Browne  ("Phiz")  are  brought  to- 
gether in  this  one  beautiful  album. 

$8.95 

Alfred 
the  Great: 

THE  KING  AND  HIS  ENGLAND 

By  Eleanor  Shipley  Duckett.  Al- 
fred as  a  boy,  playing  and  learning;  as 
a  youth  first  called  to  fight  the  Danish 
invaders;  and  as  a  king  marching  out 
to  meet  and  conquer  his  enemies.  A 
glowing  account  of  the  only  king  whom 
England  has  ever  called  "the  Great." 

Illustrated  $3.75 

At  your  bookstore,  or  from 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 
5750  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago  37,  III. 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 
FOR  CHILDREN 

Match  the  Book  to  the  Child 

Toys  break  and  clothes  don't  (it 
but  for  every  child  there's  a  hook 
that  will  be  a  lasting  delight.  Write- 
to  Katherine  Gauss  Jackson,  Har- 
pers Magazine.  49  East  33d  Street, 
Ne  w  York  N.  Y.,  for  a  copy  of 
the  1956  Holiday  Book  List  for 
Children.  It  is  compiled  l>\  fane  V. 
Wylie  and  Barbara  A.  Thacher,  who 
edit  a  book  column  for  the  New 
York  Parents  League  and  between 
them  have  eleven  children  of  their 
ow  n.  The  list  w  ill  help  you  make  a 
hit  with  horse-loving  Lindas  and 
space-happy  Harrys.  This  season's 
books  arc  well  able  to  suit  the  seri- 
ous and  specialized  readers  as  well 
as  the  lookers  and  listeners,  foi  a 
long  time  to  come. 


exciting  novel.  In  the  opening  chap- 
ter the  Public  Prosecutor  in  a  small 
town  in  Provence  sees  a  play  which 
makes  a  travesty  of  justice  as  admin- 
istered in  French  courts,  and  he  is 
justly  outraged.  Within  a  week  he 
is  himself  involved  in  such  a  com- 
plicated case  of  miscarried  justice  as 
cannot  be  believed.  He  cannot  and 
will  not  believe  it.   He  simply  goes 
on  acting— over-acting— as  if  he  had 
never  had  a  cowardly  or  dishonor- 
able thought  in  his  life.  And  he  con- 
vinces the  jury,  and  perhaps  him- 
self.  It  is  brilliant  satire  on  man's 
Capacity    for   self-deception— an  al- 
most uncomfortably  stimulating  and 
wryly  amusing  tour  de  force.  By  the 
author  of  The  Bridge  over  the  River 
Kxoai.  Vanguard,  $3.50 

NON-FICTION 

The  Year  of  My  Rebirth,  by  Jesse 
Stuart. 

What  happens  to  a  man  when  he 
no  longer  has  time  "to  watch  butter- 
flies" or  "to  course  bees  to  their  wild- 
bee  tree"?  He  starts  to  drive  instead 
of  walk,  to  lecture,  to  write,  to  travel, 
to  rush.  And  then  he  has  a  very 
nearly  fatal  heart  attack.  This  is  the 
story  of  his  year  of  convalescence,  his 
return  to  watching  the  things  that 
delighted  him  in  his  youth,  to  his 
acres,  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his 
thoughts.  A  journal  that  only  a  poet 


DISTINGUISHED 
CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  FROM 


UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


George  F.Kennan 

One  of  the  world's  foremost  experts 
on  Russia,  and  former  Ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  recreates  a  fasci- 
nating but  little-understood  period  of 
Soviet-American  relations— the  criti- 
cal months  beginning  with  the  Bol- 
shevik Revolution  and  climaxing  with 
Russia's  withdrawal  from  World  War 
I.  He  traces  the  confusion  of  Ameri- 
can circles  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  tur- 
moil caused  by  a  host  of  quasi-diplo- 
matic U.S.  agencies  with  undefined 
functions,  and  he  underscores  the  far- 
reaching  effects  on  world  history. 

RUSSIA  LEAVES  THE  WAR 

The  first  volume  of  Soviet-American 
Relations,  1917-1920.  560  pages,  with 
16  pages  of  illustrations  and  4  maps. 
$7.50. 


Do  prime  numbers  go  on 
forever? 

Are  there  more  whole  numbers 
than  even  numbers? 


How  many  colors  are  needed  to 
color  a  map? 


What  is  the  smallest  circle  that 
will  enclose  a  set  of  points? 

Do  problems  like  these  intrigue  you? 
Then  you'll  be  delighted  with  this 
fascinating  introduction  to  the  basic 
iilcas  of  mathematics— written  for 
the  general  reader  with  no  more 
mathematics  background  than  high 
school  algebra  and  plane  geometry. 

THE  ENJOYMENT 
OF  MATHEMATICS 

By  Hans  Rademacher  &  Otto  Toeplitz 

Illustrated  with  123  figures.  $4.50 


For  the  first  time, 
a  vivid  analysis  of  a 
Communist  Party  in  an 
underdeveloped  country 

After  detailed  interviews  with  for- 
mer members  of  the  Malayan  Com- 
munist Party,  Lucian  W.  Pye  now 
brings  us  a  vivid  picture  of  political 
behavior  in  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world.  He  contrasts  the  sig- 
nificant differences  between  East- 
ern and  Western  communism  and 
suggests  ways  of  meeting  the  com- 
munist threat  not  only  in  Malaya, 
but  in  all  Asia.  $6.00 

GUERRILLA  COMMUNISM 
IN  MALAYA 

By  Lucian  W.  Pye 


m 

m 


A  new 
history  of 
China's 
quarter- 
century  of 
turmoil 


A  MILITARY  HISTORY 
OF  MODERN  CHINA 
1924-1949 

By  F.  F.  Liu.  A  former  officer  in  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  Army  objectively 
traces  the  entire  stormy  career  of  Chiang 
Kai-Shek,  employing  fascinating  inter- 
views and  authentic  information  never 
before  available  in  English.  "The  most 
accurate  and  balanced  account  of  the  rise 
and  collapse  of  Kuomintang  military 
power  ...  a  really  first-rate  work." 

-New  York  Times  Book  Review 


Order  from  your  bookstore.  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
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GIFT  BOOKS 

for  the  more  discriminating 


THE  CODE 
BREAKERS 
OF  ROOM  40 

By  ADMIRAL  SIR  WILLIAM  JAMES 

Here  at  last  is  the  amazing 
story  of  the  magnetic  and 
brilliant  man  who  cracked  the 
German  secret  code— the  greatest 
feat  of  Counter  Intelligence  in 
World  War  I.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  secret  room  where  the  best 
brains  of  England  matched  wits 
with  the  enemy— where  they  de- 
ciphered the  German  messages 
and  cables  to  spies,  consuls  and 
saboteurs  around  the  world. 
Written  by  a  man  who  knew 
Room  40  from  the  inside. 

Illustrations.  $4.50 

WINTER'S 
TALES  2 

Stories  by  Rosamond 
Lehmann,  William  Plomer, 
Rumer  Godden,  John  Wain, 
Angus  Wilson,  and  bv  new  dis- 
coveries in  "a  yearly  representa- 
tion of  the  best  in  British  short 
fiction."  —  The  Saturday  Review. 
This  second  collection  of  stories 
"too  literary  or  unusual  in  sub- 
ject matter  and  technique  for 
the  taboos  of  the  mass  maga- 
zine" is  the  gift  to  give  to  the 
hard-to-please.  Illustrated.  $3.75 

THE  STORY  OF 
THE  R.  &  A. 

By  J.  B.  SALMOND 

THE  FINEST  golf  book  of  its 
kind ...  sheer  enchantment." 
—  tom  Scott,  Golf  Illustrated 
(London).  Full  of  anecdote, 
humor  and  golf  lore  —  this  is  the 
history  of  the  first  golf  club,  the 
Royal  and  Ancient,  from  its  be- 
ginnings 200  years  ago,  and  of 
the  first  golf  course,  St.  Andrews 
in  Scotland,  designed  by  the  re- 
treating sea.  Ideal  for  the  snow- 
bound golfer  with  a  sense  of 
history!  Frontispiece.  Many  il- 
lustrations in  color,  half-tone, 
line.  $6.00 

at  all  bookstores 

ST  MARTIN'S  PRESS 

Publishers  of  the  new  GROVE'S 
DICTIONARY  OF  MUSIC  AND 
MUSICIANS,  nine  volumes,  $127.50. 
Write  for  new  extended  payment  plan. 

103  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17 
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and  the  author  of  Man  with  a  Bull- 
Tongue  Plow  and  Taps  for  Private 
Tussie  could  have  written. 

McGraw-Hill,  S4.75 

The    Letters    of    Thomas  Wolfe, 

edited,  with  an  introduction  by 
Elizabeth  Nowell. 

These  are  letters  of  the  author  of 
Look  Homeward,  Angel,  Of  Time 
and  the  River,  and  You  Can't  Go 
Home  Again  from  the  time  he  was 
a  boy  till  just  about  the  day  of  his 
death.  And  in  between  there  are 
such  epistolary  outpourings  (many 
of  them  never  mailed)  as  to  consti- 
tute in  a  very  real  sense  an  auto- 
biography and  a  revealing  commen- 
tary on  his  artistic  and  personal  de- 
velopment. They  are  meticulously, 
ably,  and  unobtrusively  edited  by  his 
literary  agent.  After  his  years  of  tor- 
ment about  leaving  his  original  pub- 
lisher it  is  good  to  see  his  name 
under  the  Scribner  imprint  again. 

Scribner,  $10 

FOR  SPECIAL  TASTES 
AT  CHRISTMAS 

Women,  Home,  and  Household 

Women  and  Children  First,  by  Cady 
Hewes  (Bernard  DeVoto  "in  his  role 
of  domestic  chronicler"). 

These  wise  and  wry  and  witty 
articles  about  men,  women,  and 
children  in  the  home  first  appeared 
in  Woman's  Day— all  except  two 
under  one  of  Mr.  DeVoto's  aliases, 
Cady  Hewes.  We  find  out  a  great 
deal  about  "The  World  Wives  Live 
In,"  about  women  and  cooking,  and 
especially  about  women  and  ma- 
chines—"The  .Monster  in  the  Home." 
And  no  one  who  knows  Mr.  De- 
Voto's writings  will  be  surprised  that 
a  great  deal  of  human  experience,  as 
well  as  an  author's  thoughts  on  his 
profession,  also  appear  in  these 
pages.  Houghton  Mifflin,  S3 

The  Complete  Book  of  Absolutely 
Perfect  Housekeeping,  by  Elinor 
Goulding  Smith. 

This  tidy  little  volume  written 
from  the  Woman's  point  of  view  has 
a  long  title  and  an  even  longer  sub- 
title: An  Uproarious  Guide  for  Dis- 
organized Housewives  (With  Neat 
Solutions  to  Sloppy  Problems).  And 
what  you  don't  learn  about  house- 
keeping will  be  made  up  in  the  fun 
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Over  1400  illustrations 

Heritage 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY 
OF  WESTERN  CULTURE 
by 

ALLISON  TRAVIS  BROWN 


•  Heritage  is  as  beautiful  as 
it  is  fascinating,  as  original  as 
it  is  authoritative.  In  Herit- 
age, painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, design  and  the  graph- 
ic arts  are  correlated  with 
music  and  literature  to  pro- 
duce a  one-volume  encyclope- 
dia of  the  human  elements 
in  Western  culture.  A  magni- 
ficent gift  book — size  9"  x  12? 
$7.50  at  all  bookstores 


WONDERFUL  NEWS 

for  Harper's  readers 

who  roared  with  laughter  over 
this  voung  rascal  and  his 

of  their  hilarious  misadxen- 
u/es  appeared  in  Harper  s  as 
"A  Slight  Case  of  Adjust 

""Now  their  mother  tells  their 
whole  story  in  one  of  the  yeai  s 

happiest,  and  most  hilanous, 
books  —  a  treat  for 
the  whole  family. 

A  Perfect  Gift  for  Any  Parent 

LIFE 
WITHOUT 

FATHER 

By  MURIEL  RESNIK 

At  all  bookstores  •  $3.50 
THE  VANGUARD  PRESS 

424  Modison  Ave.,  New  York  17 
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ou  have  in  the  reading.  The  first 
hapter  is  (ailed  "Running  the 
OUsehold  (and  running  and  rim- 
ing and  running)".  There's  one 
ear  the  end  (ailed  "Gardening, 
et."  In  between,  nearly  everything 
rom  the  front  door  to  the  back  is 
puched  upon  lightly.  And  I  mean 
ightly.  I  think  I  like  best  her  dis- 
cission of  dish-washing.  "The  pur- 
pose of  Washing  the  Dishes  is  to  re- 
move all  traces  of  the  meal  you  have 
just  finished,  and  a  darn  shame  too, 
ivhen  you  think  how  much  work 
went  into  it."  Her  general  outlook 
toward  household  tasks  is  summed 
up  in  a  bit  on  bed-making.  "When 
you've  finished,  DON'T  LOOK 
BACK."  Harper's  readers  may  be 
surprised  to  remember  her  as  the 
author  of  "Won't  Somebody  Tol- 
srate  Me?"  in  our  August  issue. 

Harcourt,  $2.50 

iVomen  Are  Wonderful!  edited  by 
William  Cole  and  Florett  Robinson. 

The    exclamation    point    is,  of 
course,  warranted,  and  it  goes  for  the 
book  as  well— "A  History  in  Cartoons 
of  a  Hundred  Years  with  America's 
Vfost  Controversial  Figure."  To  list 
only  three  of  the  seven  sections,  we 
ind  "Love,  Sex,  and  the  Pursuit  of 
he  Male,"  "Manners,  Morals,  and 
he  Social  Whirl,"  and  "Husband, 
Home,  and  Child."    Nostalgic  hi- 
arity   for   everybody's  living-room 
able.  Houghton  Mifflin,  $5 

And  speaking  of  Husband,  Home, 
nd  Child,  there's  a  new  Dennis  the 
Menace— Dennis    the    Menace  vs. 
Everybody,    by    (who   else?)  Hank 
tetcham.  Holt,  $1 

Travel 

^uropa  Minor,  Journeys  in  Coastal 
Turkey,  by  Lord  Kinross. 

An  informed  and  amused  mind 
fives  back  in  these  pages  informa- 
ion  and  delight  in  parts  of  the 
world  hitherto  little  known  to  most 
Western  travelers,  but  rapidly  be- 
coming more  so.  For  anyone  going 
there  who  wants  a  full  and  enlight- 
ned  understanding  of  what  he  is 
bout  to  see,  the  book  (illustrated 
vith  lovely  photographs  and  a  map) 
pvill  be  an  absolute  must.  For  any- 
ane  staying  at  home  it  is  a  stimulat- 
ng  vicarious  journey  full  of  the  feel 
bf  places  and  of  lore  and  legend  and 


C.  P.  Snow 


HOMECOMING 


vailed  "a  literary  phenomenon  without 
parallel  in  our  time"  ( Chicago  Tribune),  C.  P.  Snow  is  a  major 
English  novelist  whose  earlier  book,  The  New  Men,  won  inter- 
national acclaim.  Homecoming,  his  finest  and  most  moving 
work,  is  the  story  of  a  Public  Man's  private  life  —  his  unhappy 
marriage  and  happy  love  affair  at  a  critical  time  in  his  career. 
"He  has  written  an  astonishingly  revealing  record  not  only  of 
the  inner  government  of  Britain  but  of  the  inner  secrets  of  the 
governors." — Gerald  Sykes,  N.Y.  Times  Book  Review  $3.95 


THE 


Selected  and  Edited,  with  Introduction,  by 
Julia  Scribner  Bigham.  The  best  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings,  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  author.  There  is  something 
from  almost  every  one  of  her  books :  the  com- 
plete novel,  South  Moon  Under;  generous 
sections  from  The  Yearling  and  Cross  Creek; 
short  stories  from  When  the  Whippoorwill 
and  three  stories  published  in  book  form  for 
the  first  time.  A  lovely  gift  for  all  ages.  $5.00 


Jruon 


THE  IRON  KING 


Superior  historical  fiction  —  by  the  au- 
thor of  The  Film  of  Memory.  Here  is  love,  intrigue  and  chilling 
horror  in  the  last  months  of  the  reign  of  Philip  IV  of  France. 
As  the  Renaissance's  "Iron  King,"  he  was  the  founder  of  French 
nationalism  and  scourge  of  the  papacy  —  a  man  who  would 
commit  any  brutality  in  the  name  of  the  state.  $3.50 


At  all 


bookstores 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


10b 


ROBERT  PENN  WARREN 
calls  this  new  novel  of 
the  South  today:  "A  fine, 
beautiful  and  compelling 
book." 

And  EUDORA  WELTY 
hails  it  as:  "A  vital  and 
absorbing  novel." 

You,  too,  will  agree  with  Robert  Perm 
Warren  and  Eudora  WeJty  that  Eliza- 
beth Spencer  has  created  a  vivid, 
dramatic  story  against  the  background 
of  racial  tension  which  dominates  to- 
day's news. 

The  Voice  at 
the  Back  Door 

By  ELIZABETH  SPENCER 
$3.95  at  your  bookstore 


The  gift  to 
please  everyone  ! 


A  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF 
THE  WRITER  IN  AMERICA 
By  VAN  WYCK  BROOKS 

Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
and  OTTO  L.  BETTMANN 
noted  graphic  historian 

Anew,  magnificent  view  of  the 
authors  and  books  that  have 
made  America.  Mr.  Brooks'  prize- 
winning  5-volume  work,  Makers  and 
Finders  (comprising  The  World  of 
Washington  Irving,  The  Flowering  of 
New  England,  The  Times  of  Melville 
and  Whitman,  New  England:  Indiaii 
Summer  and  The  Confident  Years)  is 
here  abridged  and  recast  into  a  new 
pictorial  format  —  to  enrich  your 
knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  America's 
literary  greats.  Over  500  illus.  Large 
format. 

$8.50,  at  all  bookstores 
E  P.  DUTTON  &  CO    •  N  Y.  10 
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a   scholarship  most   lightly  borne. 

Morrow,  $4 

Autumn  Across  America,  by  Edwin 

Way  Teale. 

Anyone  who  has  read  North  with 
the  Spring  will  know  what  kinds  of 
sights  and  smells  and  stories  to  ex- 
pect of  this  writer-naturalist-photog- 
rapher in  his  story  of  a  20,000-mile 
journey  across  America  from  Cape 
Cod  to  Vancouver  in  the  fall  of  the 
year.  It  is  full  of  valleys  and  moun- 
tains and  deserts  and  birds  and  but- 
terflies and  stars,  and  it  ensures  long 
evenings  of  winter  pleasure  for  all 
who  pick  it  up.     Dodd,  Mead,  $5.75 

Picture  Books 

As  a  long-time  summer  resident  of 
Vermont  and  a  first-time-this-sum- 
mer  visitor  to  the  American  West, 
I  make  no  attempt  at  being  unprej- 
udiced in  my  next  two  choices: 

A  Treasury  of  Vermont  Life,  edited 
by  Stephen  Greene,  Arthur  Peach, 
Ralph  N.  Hill  &  Walter  Hard,  Jr. 
Foreword  by  Stewart  H.  Holbiook. 

In  this  anthology  of  photographs 
and  articles  from  the  Vermont  Maga- 
zine, the  pictures,  some  in  color, 
some  black  and  white,  far  surpass 
the  essays  in  my  opinion,  but  that 
may  very  simply  be  because  I'd 
rather  see  Vermont  than  hear  about 
it.  But  there  is  good  fare  here  for 
the  taste  of  any  Vermonters,  real  or 
adopted.  Countryman  Press,  %b 

Before  Barbed  Wire,  by  Mark  H. 
Brown  and  W.  R.  Felton. 

This  large  book  of  text  and  124 
rare  photographs  by  L.  A.  Huffman, 
"photographer  on  horseback,"  is  a 
fascinating  record  of  life  on  the  open 
plains  in  the  days  of  the  cattle  king- 
doms. Good  in  any  terms  but  espe- 
cially good  to  read  and  look  at  in 
connection  with  A.  B.  Guthrie's 
book,  reviewed  above.        Holt.  $10 

Jazz:  Famine  to  Feast 

Suddenly  there  are  four  new  books 
about  jazz  music,  to  suit  as  many 
tastes.  The  Heart  of  Jazz,  by 
W  illiam  L.  Grossman  and  Jack  W. 
Farrell  (New  York  University,  $6)  is 
pro-Dixieland,  partly  on  religious 
grounds,  of  all  things.  Eddie  Con- 
don's Treasury  of  Jazz  (with  Rich- 
ard Gehman,  Dial,  $5)  is  a  collection 


THE  COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

With  New  96-Page  SUPPLEMENT  OF 
ILLUSTRATIONS  and  a  Record  of  Events 
1950-56,  bound-in,  $35.00 

2307  pages.  The  Supplement,  con- 
taining over  900  line  drawings,  18 
pages  of  maps,  32  pages  of  text,  is 
also  available  as  a  separate  book, 
$5.  At  all  bookstores  —  now! 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


NO  TRAVEL  GUIDE  TO  EUROPE 
CAN  COMPARE  WITH 

Olson's 

Aboard  and  Abroad 

America's  #1  Professional 
Traveler  presents  his  1957 
edition  to  tell  you  where  to 
go.  stay,  play;  what  to  wear, 
see,  how  to  travel,  what  to 
pay!  Hundreds  of  tips  on 
how  to  save  time,  money, 
have  more  fun!  Customs,  tip- 
ping, foreign  exchange, 
"must  see"  attractions.  For 
travel,  for  reference — 

the  perfect  gift.  Over  100  illustrations.  5  tour 
maps  in  the  text.  15-page  full  color  Atlas. 

At  all  bookstores  •  $  1.95 
— — — — ^ ■  LIPPINCOTT 


For  Christmas  Present 
and  Christmas  Future 

A  TRUE  FACSIMILE 
OF  THE  ORIGINAL  EDITION 
Charles  Dickens' 


U  CHRISTMAS! 
CAROL  ^ 

The  edition  of  Dickens'  immortal  work  as  it  * 
appeared  in  London  113  years  ago,  with  the 
original  John  Leech  illustrations — i  pages, 
in  color.   Foreword  by   Edgar  Johnson. 
Colorful  slip  case. 
Only  82.95  at  any  bookstore. 
J?  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


ATHEIST  BOOKS 


32-page  catalogue  free. 
Titi'TB  Skbker  Co.      3  8  Park  Row.  New  York  8.  N.  Y 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

—AT  LOWEST  PRICES! 

You  name  It — we  find  it  1  Fast  service.  No  obligation. 

Send  us  your  wants  I  

INTERNATIONAL  BOOKFINDERS 
Box  3003-H,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
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The  Complete  Story  of 
a  Lost  Civilization 

THE 
ANCIENT 
MAYA 

Sylvanus  G.  Morley 
Third  Edition  revised  by 
George  W.  Brainerd 

The  results  of  more  than  a 
century  of  exploration  and 
research  are  brought  together 
in  one  book,  presenting  the 
dramatic  story  of  America's 
most  brilliant  native  civiliza- 
tion. This  account  of  the 
growth,  mysterious  decline, 
and  eventual  downfall  of  the 
Maya  is  lavishly  illustrated 
with  over  200  photographs, 
drawings,  charts,  and  figures. 
504  pages.  $10.00 

At  All  Bookstores 

STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


Eric  Sloane's 

delightful  new  book  of  vanish- 
ing— and  vanished — occupa- 
tions. A  graceful  account  of  the 
not-so-long-ago.  written  and 
illustrated  with  the  superb 
*  skill  of  one  of  our  foremost 
interpreters  of  Americana. 

AMERICAN 
YESTERDAY 

$3.95  at  all  booksfores 
WILFRED  FUNK,  INC. 

153  E.  24th  St.,  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 
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Of  pieces— including  two  from  Har- 
per's—drawn mainly  from  the  soft- 
hearted, tough-guy  school  of  jazz 
writing,  with  contentious  asides  from 
Mi.  Condon.  The  Real  Jazz,  Old 
and  New  (Louisiana  State,  S5),  both 
written  and  illustrated  by  Stephen 
Longstreet,  author  of  "High  Button 
Shoes"  and  "The  Jolson  Story,"  is 
primarily  concerned  with  the  chang- 
ing moods  of  jazz  and  therefore  toler- 
ant of  the  moderns.  For  the  most 
informative  and  objective  view,  how- 
ever, there  is  The  Story  of  Jazz  (Ox- 
ford, S3. 75),  by  Marshall  Stearns, 
who  is  a  professor  of  medieval  litera- 
ture and  executive  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Jazz  Studies. 

FORECAST 

Book  Club  Selections,  1957 

For  the  first  months  of  1957  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  has  chosen 
(January)  The  Last  Parallel:  A 
Marine's  War  Journal,  a  first  book 
by  a  Korean  veteran,  Martin  Russ 
(Holt);  and  for  February,  The  Last 
Ang)-y  Man,  a  novel  about  an  old 
Brookhn  doctor  by  Gerald  Green, 
■  j  from  Scribner.  For  its  January  book 
'he  Literary  Guild  has  selected 
Rebecca  West's  first  novel  in  twen- 
ty years—  The  Fountain  Overflows 
(Viking).  It  is  the  story  of  a  musical 
family  in  England.  So  without  leav- 
ing the  book  clubs  one  can  go  from 
war  to  medicine  to  music,  from 
Korea  to  Brooklyn  to  England.  And 
for  courage  and  adventure  and  the 
sea  there  is  the  February  Literary- 
Guild  selection,  Twilight  of  the 
t  Gods  by  Ernest  Gann.  It  is  said  to 
do  "for  sailing  men  and  ships  what 
The  High  and  the  Mighty  did  for 
planes  and  the  men  who  fly  them" 
(Sloane). 

Important  Miscellany 

Harcourt  Brace  is  announcing 
with  pride  two  highlights  on  its  1957 
spring  list:  Till  We  Hare  Faces,  a 
new  novel  by  C.  S.  Lewis,  and  Mary 
McCarthy's  Memories  of  a  Catholic 
Childhood— with  photographs  .  .  . 
Lael  Tucker,  author  of  Lament  for 
Four  Virgins  and  Festival,  has  two 
books  on  the  spring  list  of  Random 
House.  One  tells  of  the  last  months 
of  her  late  husband's  life  and  is 
railed  Death  of  a  Man;  the  other  is 
a  novel  called  Marry  One  Another. 
Resolve  to  save  time  for  reading. 


The  Golden  Bowl,  by 

Henry  James.  "One  of 
his  best  novels  ...  a 
subtle  and  awesome 
account  of  adultery  and 
love."— Harvey  Breit, 
New  York  Times  Book 
Review. 


Anthology  of  Japanese 
Literature,  compiled 
and  edited  by  Donald 
Keene.  "Casts  an  inti- 
mate light  on  a  world 
thousands  of  miles 
away."  —  Saturday  Re- 
view. 


IT 


We  will  send  you  either 
of  these  $6.50  books  free 

if  you  will  become  a  charter  member 
of  the  world's  must  unique  book  club 
—the  east  and  west  book  club. 

This  revolutionary  new  book  club  is  planned  es- 
pecially for  the  discriminating,  the  intellectually 
curious.  It  will  feature  the  rare,  the  exotic,  the 
avant-garde  in  the  world  of  books  —  from  both 
Asian  and  Western  cultures.  Members  will  receive 
free  the  dub's  unusual  monthly  bulletin,  The  East 
and  West  Book  News,  and  will  be  offered  (at  re- 
duced prices)  a  different  book  each  month.  You 
may  accept  it,  select  an  alternate,  or  take  nothing. 
There  is  not  even  an  obligation  to  accept  a  mini- 
mum number  of  books! 

Choose  your  first  selection  from  these  books! 

MALONE  DIES,  by  Samuel  Beckett.  The  extraordinary 
new  novel  by  the  author  of  Waiting  for  Godot.  Special 
Limited  Edition  published  at  $3.75.  To  members,  S3. 00. 
ONE  FOOT  IN  EDEN,  by  Edwin  Muir.  New  poems  by 
"one  of  the  best  poets  writing  in  English  today." 
— N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review.  Special  limited  Edition, 
published  at  $5.00.  To  members,  $3.75. 
THE  STORY  BAG:  A  Collection  of  Korean  Folktales, 
by  Kim  So-un.  Illustrated.  Special  Limited  Edition 
published  at  $3.00.  To  members,  $2.50. 
THE  NO  PLAYS  OF  JAPAN,  edited  by  Arthur  Waley. 
Translations  and  summaries  of  these  traditional  Japa- 
nese dramas.  Published  at  $4.00.  To  members,  $3.00. 
SELECTED  WRITINGS  OF  JULES  LAFORGUE,  edited 
by  William  Jay  Smith.  The  great  forerunner  of  T.  S. 
Eliot,  Ezra  Pound  and  James  Joyce.  Special  Limited 
Edition  published  at  $4.00.  To  members,  $3.25. 
AFRICAN  FIGURINES:  Their  Use  in  Puberty  Rites  in 
Tanganyika,  by  H.  Cory.  Profusely  illustrated.  Pub- 
lished at  $12.00.  To  members,  $8.00. 

tmmmm  MAIL  THIS  CONVENIENT  COUPON-  — -| 
EAST  AND  WEST  BOOK  CLUB  Dept.  A10 
795  Broadway,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  charter  member  and 
send  me  The  East  and  West  Book  News  each 
month.  I  understand  I  am  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  purchase  any  additional  books. 
As  my  first  selection,  please  send  me: 


And  send  me, 

as  my  FREE  book: 

Name  

Address  

City  

..Zone  State  

Annual 

ARTIST  LISTING 

Schwann  Catalog 

1957  Edition 

This  massive  catalog  — one  year  in  prepara- 
tion—lists every  classical  recording  artist 
alphabetically,  together  with  every  available 
record  he  has  made  up  to  January  1957. 


ICS 


The  Usl 


;>  Symphonies 
of  Tt  h;iiko\>k> 


TCHAIKOVSKY:  The  Final  3 

Deeca  proudly  presents  outstanding  high 
fidelity  recordings  of  Russia's  superb 
Leningrad  Philharmonic  Orchestra  play- 
ing The  Last  3  Symphonies  of  Tchaikov- 
sky. Kurt  Sanderling  conducts  Symphony 
No.  4  in  F  Minor.  Permanent  conductor 
Eugen  Mravinsky  directs  Symphony 
No.  5  in  E  Minor  and  No.  6  in  B  Minor 
(" Pathetique").  Recorded  in  Europe  by 
Deutsche  Grammophon.  Deluxe  Set. 
Superb  Gift!  Symphonies  also  available 
in  single  albums.  DXE-142 
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IECORD  S^^s. 

A  NEW  WORLD  OF  SOUND® 


For  example,  if  you  are  interested  in  the 

i-  _f    _   I..    I  L  „n^. 


the  new 


RECORDINGS 


Edward  Tatnall  Canby 


FOR  THE   HOLIDAYS   AND  AFTER 


Debussv:  The  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Se- 
bastian. Catharine  Akos.  Phyllis  Cur  tin, 
Florence  Kopleff.  N.  E.  Conservatory 
Chorus.  Boston  Symphonv.  Munch. 
RCA  Victor  LM  2030. 

It  was  the  Boston  Symphony,  back  in 
"78"  days,  that  first  brought  us  brief  in- 
strumental excerpts  from  this  once  little- 
known  great  mystery  play  by  Debussy 
and  Gabriel  d'Annunzio.  These  hardly 
'  conveved  the  power  of  the  whole  grand 
work,  with  its  solos,  chorus,  and  narra- 
tor—as we  have  since  learned  from  sev- 
eral recordings.  The  work  was  a  kind  of 
sensuous  stage-oratorio  in  a  fluent,  ex- 
pressive style  that  foreshadowed  later 
modern  works  by  such  significant  men 
as  Honegger.  Prokofiev.  Martin.  The 
marvelously  plastic  choral  and  vocal 
commentary,  superimposed  upon  the  or- 
chestra, was  one  of  the  great  contribu- 
tions of  Debussy  toward  a  new,  non- 
German.  non-English  oratorio  form. 

In  the  original  work  the  music  was 
composed  around  a  spoken  narrator 
who  projects  the  highly  charged  mysti- 
cal d'Annunzio  text  at  great  length- 
through  much  of  the  piece.  In  all  but 
one  recent  French  recording,  the  narra- 
tion has  been  dispensed  with,  on  the 
reasonable  ground  that  it  interferes  with 
the  music— which  in  a  physical  way  it 
does.  The  French  performance,  how- 
ever, included  the  entire  narration  and 
the  results,  it  seemed  to  me.  revealed  a 
whole  new  purpose  and  intensity  to  the 
rather  long  musical  structure.  It  was 
clear  that  Debussy's  music  is  so  bound 
up,    sentence   by    sentence,    with  the 


d'Annunzio  spoken  text  that  to  omit  it 
entirelv  alters  the  whole  sense  of  the 
work,  and  accounts  for  many  criticisms 
of  vagueness  and  ineffectually. 

Charles  Munch,  in  this  new  record- 
ing, is  strongly  aware  of  this  difficulty 
and  has  worked  out  an  interesting  com- 
promise. He  uses  enough  of  the  narra- 
tion here  and  there  to  give  a  clear  idea 
of  its  important  relationship  to  the  mu- 
sical flow  that  goes  with  it.  but  he  has 
removed  a  great  deal.  too.  in  order  to 
let  the  musical  fiber  come  through.  So 
greatly  does  this  interest  Munch  that  he 
himseif  has  done  the  narration  (which 
presumably  was  tape-recorded  after  the 
musical  portions  and  "dubbed"'  in.  for 
the  finished  version). 

The  Munch  performance,  musically 
and  vocally,  is  top-notch.  His  soloists 
and  the  enthusiastic  chorus  project  die 
intensitv  of  the  music  with  tremendous 
gusto,  it  with  a  trace  of  American  un- 
subtlety  in  the  tone  and  accent.  The 
compromise  is  decidedly  worthwhile  and 
throws  a  new  light  on  the  superbly 
wrought  contents  of  a  work  which  now 
begins  to  rank  as  one  of  Debussv's  great- 
est. But  I  can't  help  feeling  that  for  a 
full  understanding  of  the  drama,  one 
should  also  own  the  French  recording 
with  its  complete  narration,  as  a  neces- 
sary supplement.  For  without  the  great 
narrative  climaxes,  in  particular  without 
the  hair-raising  vocal  description  of  the 
martyrdom  itself,  the  work  certainly 
loses  focus  and  dramatic  impact. 

For  those  who  are  interested,  then.  by 
all  means  acquire  London's  Ducretet- 
Thomson  LDT  93040/41.  along  with 


WORTH  LOOKING  INTO 


recoraings  or  a  pianui,  uni^y  iuu«  u<<u>.i 
"Pianists"  and  then  under  the  artist's  name. 
You'll  find  all  of  the  artist's  records  com- 
pactly itemized. 

Major  classifications  include:  Instrumental- 
ists. Vocalists,  Choral  &  Operatic  Groups, 
Orchestras  and  Conductors.  • 

We're  sure  that  you'll  find  our  Artist  Listing 
an  invaluable  reference  during  the  year. 

It  is  available  at  over  3.500  dealers  who 
carry  the  monthly  editions  of  the 

Schwann  Long  Playing  Record  Catalog 


Strauss:  Don  QuLxote.  NBC  Symphony. 
Toscanini  (1953  broadcast).  RCA  Victor 
LM  2026. 

Berlioz:  Harold  in  Italy.  NBC  Sym- 
phony, Toscanini  (1953  broadcast).  RCA 
Victor  LM  1951. 

Gershwin:  Rhapsody  in  Blue.  Jesus- 
Maria  Sanroma.  pf.,  Boston  Pops. 
Arthur  Fiedler  (reissue) .  RCA  Camden 
CAL  304. 


Haydn:  Symphonies  =102.  =96  ("Mir- 
acle"). N.  Y.  Philharmonic.  Bruno  Wal- 
ter. Columbia  ML  5059. 

Music  of  Claude  Debussy:  L  Enfant  Pro- 
digue.  La  Demoiselle  Elue.  Noel  des 
enfants  qui  n'ont  plus  de  maisons.  Mad- 
eleine Gorge,  sop..  Henri  Legay.  ten- 
Bernard  Cottret,  bass.  Jacqueline  Joly, 
mezzo-sop.,  chorus.  L'Orch.  du  Theatre 
des  Champs-Elysees.  Inghelbrecht.  cond. 
Lond.  Ducretet-Thomson.  DTL  93009. 


Wagner  Chorale 


Album  8353 


Since  that  first  star-filled  Christmas  night, 
man  has  celebrated  this  great  event  with 
music  created  by  the  oldest  instrument  of 
all,  his  own  voice. 

And  now  the  famed  Roger  Wagner 
Chorale— the  finest  choral  group  of  our  time 
—  sings  of  Christmas  in  what  may  well  be 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  albums  of  this 
or  any  other  holiday  season.  It's  called  "Joy 
to  the  World!" 

In  it,  you  hear  the  most  beautiful  carols 
2,000  years  of  singing  have  produced.  You 
hear  more:  all  the  mirth  and  merriment,  all 
the  exultation  and  awe  the  human  voice 
can  convey. 


For  Roger  Wagner  has  a  imique  under- 
standing of  how  choral  voices  record.  By 
precisely  balancing  his  voices— as  a  conduc- 
tor does  instruments  — he  has  again  created 
the  intense,  dramatic  sound  that  distin- 
guishes his  albums  from  all  others.  Equally 
important,  these  performances  have  been 
captured  by  Capitol  engineers  who  know 
every  variable  of  the  human  voice. 

The  result  is  "Full  Dimensional  Sound," 
a  startling  realism  reproduced  with  the 
highest  fidelity  known  to  the  recorder's  art. 

You'll  find  "Joy  to  the  World!"  a  joy  to 
own  or  give— and  pretty  as  Christmas  under 
your  tree. 


Incomparable  High  Fidelity  in  Full  Dimensional  Sound 


full  frequency  range  recording 

DEMONSTRATION  RECORD 

7  GREAT 
OPERATIC  VOICES 


"7  GREAT  ARIAS" 

DEL  MONACO:  NORMA,  Meco  all'altar  di  venere 
TEBALDI:  FORZA  DEL  DESTINO,  Pace,  pace  mio  Dio 
DI  STEFANO:  L'ELISIR  D'AMORE,  Una  furtiva  lagrima 
SIMIONATO:  LA  CENERENTOLA,  Rondo  Finale 
SIEPI:  DON  GIOVANNI,  Madamina 
BAST  IAN  INI:  LA  FAVORITA,  Vien  Leonora 
CORENA:  LE  NOZZE  D  FIGARO,  La  vendetta 

This  12"  long  play  record  would  be  an  excep- 
tional value  at  the  regular  opera  price  of  $4.98. 
However,  this  Limited  Edition  Demonstrator  is 
only  $1.98.  So  act  now!  If  not  available  at  your 
local  dealer  send  in  coupon. 

LONDON  RECORDS  INC. 

539-T,  W.  25  St.,  N.  Y  C.  1 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  prepaid  7  GREAT 
OPERATIC  VOICES.   Enclosed  is  check  for  $1.98 

NAME   


ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE 


^  H  ^^fcr-  RECORDS 


WHICH  SCHOOL? 
WHICH  COLLEGE? 

If  you  want  help,  suggestions,  and 
catalogs,  write  or  call  our  Informa- 
tion Bureau. 

49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Bement,  Schools 

For  boy  or  girl  

Present  age  and  grade  .... 

Entering  when?  

Boarding?  or  day?  

Military?.  .  .  .    Coeducational?.  .  .  . 

Where  located?  

Other  needs  


Parent  ...... 

(or  guardian) 


Address 
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this  RCA  Victor  disc.  The  two  together 
are  better  than  either  alone. 


Debussy:  Iberia;  Prelude  to  the  After- 
noon of  a  Faun;  La  Mer.  Detroit  Sym- 
phony, Paul  Paray.  Mercury  MG  50101. 

Here  are  the  major  orchestral  works  of 
Debussy  done  up  by  the  bouncing  little 
Frenchman  whose  eccentric  but  very 
musical  interpretations  have  been  pro- 
ducing mild  shock  now  for  a  good  while, 
in  an  unlikely  variety  of  works,  many 
of  them  far  from  French.  I  would  hardly 
say  these  are  the  most  authoritative  styl- 
ings  of  the  music  I've  yet  heard,  for 
Paray  is  not  the  man  to  linger  lovingly 
over  an  impressionistic  atmosphere;  but 
then  again,  I  could  not  possibly  call  the 
performances  either  bad  or  uninterest- 
ing—far from  it!  Paray  has  an  amusing 
faculty  for  making  the  familiar  sound 
fresh  and  different,  whether  the  differ- 
ence jolts  or  thrills  you.  For  a  forth- 
right, square-rigged  journey  through 
Debussy's  musical  waters,  try  Paray. 

The  close-up  Mercury  hi-fi  technique 
is  impressive,  but  not  too  helpful  to 
Debussy.  Here,  the  inner  details  are  pro- 
jected crudely,  in  the  foreground,  where 
they  should  blend  into  a  tonal  back- 
ground. 

Saint-Saens:  Carnival  of  the  Animals. 
Franck:     Psyche     (Symphonic  Poem). 

L'Orch.  Symph.  de  la  Radiodiffusion 
Nat.  Beige,  Franz  Andre.  Telefunken 
LGX  66028. 

Franz  Andre  is  an  excellent  conductor 
ol  French  orchestra  music,  which  he  de- 
livers in  a  tasteful  and  workmanlike 
way,  with  less  originality,  less  eccentri- 
city than  Paul  Paray.  The  Franck  here 
is  played  faultlessly— but  somehow  it 
comes  forth  sounding  rather  old-fash- 
ioned, which  it  surely  is  in  this  very 
different  twentieth  century.  A  bit  more 
conductor's  magic,  eccentric  or  no, 
might  recreate  that  delicate,  trusting 
femininity  in  the  sweet  work  which  can 
still  endear  it  to  today's  listeners.  Dead, 
broadcast-style  studio  acoustics  do  not 
help  the  musical  atmosphere  a  bit. 

The  jovial  "Carnival"  is  played  in  its 
original  form,  the  two  pianos  supple- 
mented by  a  small  chamber  group  of 
instruments.  It  gets  off  to  a  so-so  start 
and  the  pianos  fumble  more  than  is 
customary,  but  many  of  the  humorous 
numbers  are  nicely  played,  the  double- 
bass  croaks  wonderfully,  and  the  finale 
is  rousing,  exactly  as  intended. 

The  Art  of  Ruth  Draper  (Vol.  1).  RCA 

Victor  LM  1859. 

Thank  Heavens  Ruth  Draper  has  lasted 
into  the  age  of  LP.  And  blessed  be  RCA 
Victor  for  recording  her,  super-hi-fi. 


OISTRAKH  OMNIBUS! 

Incomparable  David  Oistrakh  performs 
three  celebrated  violin  concertos:  "Mas- 
terful", says  Saturday  Review  of  Ois- 
trakh's  Brahms  Violin  Concerto  in  D 
Major,  Op.  77.  "Taking  over  the  violin 
concerto  literature",  says  The  Atlantic  of 
his  Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto  in  D 
Major,  Op.  35.  "Ever  sensitive",  says  Re- 
view of  Recorded  Music  of  his  Mozart 
Violin  Concerto  No.  5  in  A  Major,  K. 
219  (  "Turkish").  Saxon  State  Orchestra, 
F.  Konwitschny,  Cond.  Recorded  in  Eu- 
rope by  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Daz- 
zling Virtuosity!  Deluxe  Set!  DXB-141 


® 


RECORDS, 

A  NEW  WORLD  OF  SOUND® 


Preserve  Your 

Back  Copies 

Specially  designed  and  produced  for 
Harper's  Magazine,  a  Jesse  Jones 
Volume  File  keeps  twelve  issues  of 
Harper's  orderly  and  readily  acces- 
sible. In  a  rich.  Kivar  binding, 
stamped  in  16-carat  gold  leaf  letter- 
ing —  these  binders  are  attractive, 
durable,  and  easy  to  use.  Price:  $2.50 
each.  Write: 

Jesse  Jones  Box  Corp. 

Box  5120 
Philadelphia  41.  Pa. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  "^o-Hf^nd  BOOKS 


All  subjects,  all  languages.  Also  Genealogies  and 
Family  and  Town  Histories.  Incomplete  sets  com- 
pleted. All  magazine  back  numbers  supplied.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants.  No  obligation.  We  report 
quickly  at  lowest  prices. 

(We  also  supplv  all  current  books  at  retail  store  prices 
— Postpaid,  as  well  as  all  books  reviewed,  advertised 
or  listed  in  this  issue  ol  Harper's  Magazine.) 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 
117  West  48th  Street.  Dept.  H,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 
N.B.  We  also  BUY  books  and  magazines. 


HOW  TO  BE  THE  HAPPIEST  CREATIVE 

1 

ENGINEER  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Engineers  (E.E.,  M.E.,  Mfg.,  Sales)  can 
have  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  creative 
men  dream-about.  Top  salaries  and 
benefits.  Suburban  locations  in  Fuller- 
ton,  Newport  Beach,  Richmond,  or 
Palo  Alto.  - 

Write  Beckman 
Los  Angeles  5, 

Instruments,  Inc..  2999  W.  6th  Street 
California.  Ask  for  Career  File  Q0 

There  were  two  Diaper  hoys  in  my 
gep  school.  Their  famous  aunt  visited 
inn  several  times,  and  gave  US  special 
ttimate  performances  of  her  extraor- 
in.  u\  monologues.  We  went  away 
mined  in  the  face  of  her  tremendous 
ramatic  personality.  For  the  first  time 
e  knew  what  acting  could  mean. 
1  won  t  forget  the  moment,  a  few 
-•a is  later,  when  alter  a  New  York  the- 
ter  evening  full  of  Miss  Draper's  rest- 
ssly  vivid  c  rowds  of  characters  and  the 
loving  events  with  which  she  had  filled 
iur  minds,  we  went  backstage  to  meet 
er— and  there,  lost  in  the  huge,  silent 
nn  spaces,  was  the  one  tiny  figure,  ab- 
plutcly  alone.  I  could  not  believe  it. 

Thirty  years!  I  put  this  LP  aside  at 
ist.  It  couldn't  be  the  same.  But  it  is. 
Yes,  she's  already  a  bit  old-fashioned 
■marvelously  so.  She  can  jerk  tears  out 
f  you  outrageously,  and  she  will,  too. 
ut  it  you  think  she's  sentimental,  lis- 
?n  to  "The  Italian  Lesson,"  a  savagely 
onderful    satire   on    a    wealthy  club 
oman  surrounded  by  cooks,  social  sec- 
taries, children,  dogs,  nurses,  chauf- 
urs-and  the  telephone.  Savage,  but  so 
uman  you'll  weep  with  laughter. 
The  Draper  secret  is  an  incredible 
use  of  dramatic  timing,  which  piles 
haracter  upon  character  upon  the  men- 
d  stage  so  deftly  that  your  head  whirls 
i  astonishment.  She  impersonates  mar- 
elously,  but  it  is  this  vocal  sleight  of 
and  that  amazes.  She  uses  accents,  but 
rey   are   more    artful    than  accurate, 
hich  is  dramatically  proper.  Are  her 
iree  generations  of  New  York  immi- 
ants  Polish,  Irish,  or  Jewish?  Not  any 
f  them,  exactly,  yet  all  of  them  to- 
ether,  in  the  truest  sort  of  dramatic 
neralization.  And  if  you  think  young 
osie,  the  stenographer,  is  a  day  over 
venty  your  imagination  is  phony. 
I  don't  want  to  wait  very  long  for 
dume  two. 

he  Art  of  Aksel  Schiotz.  (With  assorted 
ngers;  Mogens  Woidike  and  Orch., 
gisto  Tango  and  Royal  Orch.)  RCA 
'ictor  LM  1968. 

he  Danish  tenor  Schiotz,  now  teachin°- 
l  Minnesota,  became  somewhat  of  a 
innoisseurs'  sensation  soon  after  the 
ar,  notably  with  the  famous  78-rpm 
?cord  of  buxtehude's  "Aperite  mihi," 
mg  with  two  other  voices  and  small 
rchestra.  A  throat  tumor  nearly  cost 
nn  his  voice;  these  recordings  were 
lade  in  Europe,  as  far  as  I  know  before 
is  illness. 

Schiotz  is  not  the  kind  of  voice  that 
ids  up  in  the  Met,  or  the  Telephone 
tour.  It  is  modest  and  beautiful  and 
ie  artistry  of  the  singing,  as  well  as 
ie  music  itself,  has  made  his  reputa- 
on.  In  a  way,  he  may  be  compared  to 
ie  soprano  Kathleen  Ferrier,  whose  ap 
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peal,  in  spite  ol  her  wide  experience, 
was  of  the  same  noble  sort. 

In  these  well-recorded  items,  all  I 
gather  made  from  postwar  78s,  Schiotz 
is  best  in  the  earlier  music.  His  Mozart 
is  both  pure  and  colorless.  The  Schiotz 
diction,  it  seems  to  me,  is  rather  weak, 
the  dramatic  characterization  of  the 
texts  not  very  impressive,  and  the  tone 
color  is  lovely  but  often  monotonous. 
Yet  nevertheless  there  is  a  cpiality  of 
nobility  and  musicianship  that  easily 
accounts  for  Schiotz'  fine  reputation. 
Needless   to   say,   "Aperite   mihi"  is 
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here,  in  enhanced  fidelity,  and  in  the 
same  sc  ries  two  Bach  works,  from  the 
"St.  Matthew  Passion"  and  the  "Christ- 
mas Oratorio,"  plus  a  somewhat  incon- 
gruous Haydn,  out  ol  The  Creation.  ' 
On  the  reverse,  in  another  series  per- 
haps a  bit  earlier,  are  four  Mozart  tenor 
arias  and  one  from  the  "Messiah." 

Bruno  Walter  in  Conversation  with  Ar- 
nold Michaelis.  Columbia  BW  80. 

Columbia  is  playing  an  aggressive  part 
in  the  development  of  the  spoken  word 


anderson  in  person  ¥h 
on  rca  Victor  records 

Here  is  the  voice  that  Toscanini  said  ".  .  .  comes  once 

in  a  century."  As  you  listen  to  this  thrilling  contralto 

sing  these  famous  spirituals,  you  are  constantly  amazed 

by  the  beauty  of  her  tone.  And  you  realize  and  share 

her  deep  love  for  the  folk  music  that  is  America's  THE, 

musical  heritage.  Enjoy  this  phenomenal  artistry  when-  ^Satest 

ever  you  wish  ...  on  RCA  Victor  Records,  of  course '  artists 


rcaVictor 


Nationally  Advertised  Price 

Hear  thia  recording  best  on  an  RCA  Victor  New  Orthophonic  High  Fidelity  "Victrola®1 
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FOR  MORE  VACATION  FUN 

it!  GIMLET 

28  YRS.  TRAVEL-WISE  TRAVELERS  GUIDE 

Where  and  How  to  Go.  What  to  See.  The  Costs. 

CANADA  thru  FLORIDA,  and  Enroute.  Nassau, 
Cuba,  West  Indies.  Includes  N.Y.C.  228  PAGES 
lllus  Price  $1.50  postpaid.  Address  The  Gimlet, 
Dept.  20-N,  745— 5th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  22. 

Typical  Hotels  Recommended  &  Described 


D.ivtonn  Beach.  Fla. 

THE  PRINCESS  ISSENA 
H  OTE  L.-l  NN -COTTAGES 
A    Unit    of    Craig  Hotel 

Corp.  Just  a  step  from 
the  World's  most  famous 
beach.  A  complete  He- 
sort  entity,  occupy  ine 
t>  beautiful  landscaped 
acres.  One  of  Florida's 
most  distinguished  ho- 
tels. New  swimming 
pool.  Air-conditioned 
and  heated  rooms.  Free 
parking.  European.  At- 
tractive rates  now  pre- 
vailing. Open  all  year. 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

LAUDERDALE  BEACH 
HOTEL 

Renowned  for  club-like 
atmosphere.  Gay,  luxu- 
rious,with  block  Iouk 
boardwalk  on  Fort  Laud- 
erdale's famed  beach. 
Grand  new  motel  annex. 
Private  swimming  pool, 
tennis  courts,  putting 
green.  Power  and  sail- 
boats available  at  your 
private  dock.  Golf,  rid- 
ing nearby.  Air-condi- 
tioned  large  marine  din- 
i  ng  room  and  cockta  i  1 
lounge.  Apartments  and 
su  ites  avai  table,  many 
air-conditioned  bed- 
rooms,  with  TV.  Open 
all  year.  Ample  Park- 
ing area .  Write  for 
further  details:  C.  G. 
Knight.  Owner-Manager. 
Miami.  Florida 

THE  FLAMINGO 
Fifteen  landscaped  acres 
of  secluded  privacy.  Dis- 
tinctly away  from  "The 
Beach**  but  the  only 
Florida  hotel  with  its 
own  private  docks.  Has 
championship  tennis 


courts,  swimming  pool, 
beach  and  cabana  club. 
Hibiscus  lined  walks. 
Hotel  rooms  and  cot- 
tages. Flamingo  guests 
have  access  to  a  fine  pri- 
vate goK  club  nearby. 
Rates  on  request.  Refer- 
ences required.  Write 
for  colour  brochure. 
MARATHON — 
BUCCANEER  LODGE,  on 
Vaca  Key.  The  Heart  of 
the  Florida  Keys.  "Relax 
and  Rest  Where  Fish- 
ing's Best."  Completely 
modern  cottages  ■  with 
all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  a  suite 
in  a  fine  hotel.  Swim- 
ming Pool  with  con- 
stantly changing  sea 
water.  Superb  Food, 
friendly  cocktail  lounge. 
For  reservations  and 
rates  write:  Robert 
Stock,  Managing  Direc- 
tor. Phone  Marathon 
4271 . 

CABLE    BEACH  MANOR 

On  beautiful  Cable 
Beach,  Nassau's  exclu- 
sive residential  area. 
Incomparable  luxury. 
Fully  f  urn  i  shed  a  pa  rt- 
ments  available  and 
equipped  for  leisure. 
One  or  two-room  suites. 
Weekly  or  long  term 
lease.  You  will  enjoy 
the  incredible  splendor 
of  Nassau  at  Cable 
Beach  Manor.  Private 
Beach,  Maid  Service, 
Telephones.  For  par- 
ticulars write:  Grosham 
Ltd . ,  Box  1046,  Nas- 
sau, Bahamas. 


SPANISH  (or^European) 


h  LINGUAPHONE 

The  World's  Standard  Conversational  Method 

FRENCH  *  GERMAN 
JAPANESE    •    ITALIAN    •  RUSSIAN 

MODERN  GREEK-any  of  34  languages 
available  for  FREE  TRIAL  AT  HOME 

A  LINGUAPHONE  RECORDED  LANGUAGE  SET  IS  A 
LASTING  GIFT  for  young  and  mature — an  invaluable 
asset  in  business,  travel,  school,  armed  services  and  social 
life.  ' 

YOU  CAN  SPEAK  IN  20  MINUTES  A  DAY.  YOU 
LISTEN  to  Linguaphone's  life-like,  conversational  re- 
cordings and  LEARN  another  language  AT  HOME  the 
same,  natural  way  you  learned  to  speak  English  long 
before  you  went  to  school. 

NO    TEXTBOOK    CAN    TEACH     YOU    TO  SPEAK 

Only  LINGUAPHONE  brings  8  to  12  of  the  world's  best 
native  language  teachers  into  your  home.  You  hear  men 
and  women  speak  about  everyday  matters  in  their  native 
tongue.  YOU  understand— You  SPEAK  correctly  as  they 
do.  It's  like  living  in  another  country. 
LINGUAPHONE  is  used  'round  the  world  by  educators, 
governments,  business  Arms.  Over  a  million  home-study 
students  ot  all  ages  have  learned  this  ideal  way. 
Send  today  for  FREE  Booklet  about  "The  (lift  of  Lan- 
guage": also  details  on  how  to  obtain  a  COMPLETE 
Course  unit  on  FREE  TKIAL  Linguaphone  Institute. 
T-412fi  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.  Y  20 


CI  7-0830 


□  FREE  Hook 


LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE 
T-4126  Rock.  Plaza.  New  York  20.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me: 

□  Details  on  FREE  Trial 
No  obligation,  of  course 


My  language  interest  is. 
Name   


Address 


City  Zone  State  

World's  Standard  Conversational 
Method  for  Over  Half  a  Century 
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as  recorded  on  tape  and  issued  (after 
editing)  on  Id*  records.  Now  that  Tos- 
canini  is  personally  out  of  the  limelight, 
Bruno  Walter  has  conveniently  had  an 
eightieth  birthday  and,  as  an  unusually 
co-operative  and  vocal  maestro,  is  to 
some  extent  being  billed  in  a  Toscanini 
role  of  elder  statesman,  both  in  his  mu- 
sic and  in  his  modest  and  very  attractive 
personality  as  seen  and  heard  close-up. 

No  doubt  about  it,  Columbia  is  min- 
ing pure  gold  here.  Period-gold,  for  Dr. 
Walter  is  about  the  last  of  the  pure 
Viennese  line,  out  of  Mozart,  Schubert. 
Beethoven,  Mahler,  and  Bruckner,  and 
his  quickly  responsive  mind  brings  us 
here  a  really  wonderful  evocation  of 
the  whole  rationale  of  a  past  era,  won- 
derfully preserved  into  the  present.  It 
is  not  at  all  necessary  to  agree  with  the 
Walter  sentiments  in  order  to  profit  by 
this  excellent  first-person  look  at  an- 
other world— in  fact,  most  younger  peo- 
ple will  find  his  simple,  pre-psychologi- 
cal  philosophy  of  great  music  and  great 
(Viennese)  musical  personalities  rather 
startlingly  distant  from  our  hectic  way 
of  thinking  nowadays.  But  that  Dr.  Wal- 
ter is  a  mellow,  fully  matured  person 
who  at  eighty  is  utterly  composed,  mod 
est,  fulfilled,  should  be  evident  to  the 
envy  of  all  of  us  smaller  souls.  A  great 
man,  in  terms  of  sheer  living. 

Whether  it  is  by  accident  or  intent 
diat  Arnold  Michaelis,  the  interviewer 
on  this  disc,  strings  forth  a  series  of 
platitudinous  questions  with  all  the 
pomposity  of  radio-style  culture,  I  do 
not  know.  By  contrast,  the  informal  sin- 
cerity of  Dr.  Walter  is  the  more  de- 
lightful. 

"Apparently,  then,"  intones  Mr.  Mi- 
chaelis, "a  lack  of  literary  culture,  in 
Bruckner,  was  more  than  compensated 
for  by  his  ability  to  express  himself  in 
musical  terms?" 

"Oh,"  Dr.  Walter  interrupts  in  his 
gentlest  Viennese  manner,  "and  how!" 

Mozart:  Requiem  Mass  in  D  Minor,  K. 
626.  Irmgard  Seefried.  Jennie  Tourel. 
Leopold  Simoneau,  Win.  Warfield; 
Westminster  Choir,  New  York  Philhar- 
monic. Walter.  Columbia  ML  5012. 

An  excellent  portrayal  of  the  Requiem, 
kept  under  level-headed  control  by  the 
musical  authorit)  of  Bruno  Walter.  It 
you  don't  particularly  mind  the  thick, 
trained-voice  professional  competency  of 
the  Westminster  Choir,  you'll  likely  find 
fault  only  with  the  tenor,  Leopold  Si- 
moneau, who  sings  in  a  hackneyed  ora- 
torio style,  or  possibly  with  Jennie 
Tourel,  who  is  quite  out  of  her  element 
in  this  impersonally  vast  sort  of  music. 
The  quartet  makes  an  excellent  ensem- 
ble, however,  and  Warfield  at  the  bot- 
tom and  Seefried  at  the  top  are  both 
'irst-quality. 


The  Perfect  Gift 
for  Christmas  .  . 


ESQUIRE 
DRINK  BOOK 

Here  is  the  ideal  solution  to  all  your 
Christmas  gift  problems — a  complete 
guide  to  wines,  liquors,  beers,  punches, 
and  cordials — with  delightful  illustra- 
tions in  color  by  Charmatz  on  nearly 
every  page.   It  brings  you: 

•  OVER  1,000  DRINK  RECIPES 

Mixing  instructions  for  all  the  old  stand- 
bys  and  many  exciting  new  drinks. 

•  HINTS  FOR  HOSTS 

Tells  you  how  to  serve  drinks  attrac- 
tively— how  much  to  order — all  about 
glasses,  bar  equipment,  and  non-alco- 
holic drinks. 

•  COMPLETE 

Answers  hundreds  of  such  intriguing 
questions  as:  How  is  Scotch  made? 
What  is  Cognac  ?  Why  does  champagne 
fizz  ?    What    does    "bottled    in  bond" 
mean  ? 

•  WINE  LISTS,  CHARTS,  INDEX 

The  exact  drink  or  bit  of  information 
at  your  fingertips. 

•  PLUS  FUN  TO  READ 

Six  humorous  short  pieces  on  drinking 
plus  the  fascinating  stories  behind 
wines,  liquors  and  beers. 

I  Ten  Days'  Free  Examination  — t 

I     HARPER  &  BROTHERS 
j     51  East  33rd  St..  New  York  16 

I    Gentlemen:   Please  send  me  ESQUIRE  DRINK 
|    ROOK,  for  ten  days'  free  examination.  Within 
I    that  time  I  will  remit  $4. Ho  plus  a  few  cents  mail- 
ing charges,  or  return  the  book. 
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Citv   Zone....  State  

1702A 

SAVE!  If  you  enclose  payment,  we  will  pay  mail- 
ing charges.     Same  return  privilege. 


DEWARS 

White  Label 

and  ANCESTOR 
SCOTCH  WHISKIES 


Famed  are  the  clans  of  Scotland 
. . .  their  colorful  tartans  worn  in  glory 
through  the  centuries.  Famous,  too, 
is  Dewar's  White  Label  and 
Ancestor,  forever  and  always  a 
wee  bit  o'  Scotland  in  a  bottle! 


../ 
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Piper  at  parade  rest 
Clan  Wallace  Tartan 


Both  86.8  Proof  Blended  Scotch  Whisky  g  Schenley  Import  Corp.,  N.  Y. 


at  the  best  time  of  all... give  the  best  bourbon  of  all 


GOLD  CUP  DECANTER  BY  OLD  CHARTER 

Kentucky's  Finest  Straight  Bourbon,  the  whiskey  that  didn't 
watch  the  clock  seven  long  years.  For  a  gift  that's  excitingly  different, 
give  this  decanter  of  regal  elegance  crowned  with  a  golden  cup. 

KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY    .    86  PROOF    .    7  YEARS  OLD    •    OLD  CHARTER  DISTILLERY  COMPANY,  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


